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PREFACE 


The New International Year Book, of which the present volume is the 30th 
issue, along with the New International ENCYCLOPiEDiA, during the year 1931 
passed from the ownership of its founders into the control of Punk and Wag- 
NALLs Company. It is most appropriate that these two long-established reference 
works thus should become essential and important elements in an extensive list 
of publications that range from the weekly Literary Digest to the permanent 
Standard Dictionary and henceforth should bear the imprint of an international 
publishing organization. In the Year Book no change of editorial policy or plan 
has been involved, so that this 1931 annual comes to the ever-increasing number of 
world-minded readers as a comprehensive summary of one of the most interesting 
periods known to history. 

At no time since the World War had any single nation been sufiScient unto it- 
self, but* in 1931 this was specially emphasized in matters of national policy as 
well as in world economics. The now familiar financial depression was quite as 
evident in the East Indies, as it was in Europe and America in 1931. No one na- 
tion was strong enough to resist economic currents, as witness ‘‘the flight from the 
pound’’ of Great Britain, a nation which united under a National Government 
to meet and face unprecedented conditions at home and abroad. With the aban- 
donment of the gold standard and of free trade, came the epoch-marking Statute of 
Westminster, fixing the constitutional status of the British Dominions. In India 
was recorded a truce between Gandhi and Lord Irwin leading to the Indian Round- 
Table Conference at London, only to be broken later. Germany continued a storm 
centre with the Hitler movement provoking widespread concern, and various finan- 
cial and economic decrees were promulgated. In France, national anxieties pre- 
vailed, notwithstanding the flow of gold to Paris, and the visit of Premier Laval 
to Washington. In Spain must be marked the establishment of a republic after 
years of political threats and uprisings, while the Union op Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, approached the completion of the Five-Year Plan, with a changed attitude of 
Stalin toward capitalism. 

Asia continued to present problems of grave concern to the world with China in 
chaos and the government of Chiang Kai-Shek overthrown. An aggressive Japan 
was active in Manchuria in the face of remonstrance by the United States and 
the Council of the League of Nations. In Australia, as a result of a general elec- 
tion, the Labor Government was ousted, while the Labor Party in New Zealand 
suffered substantial losses in the elections. The Philippine Islands continued their 
agitation for independence and separation from the United States, while in Hawaii 
were manifested various forms of disorder. In South and Central America rev- 
olution was noted, as in Chile, Cuba, Salvador, Paraguay, and Honduras, but on 
the other hand, the restoration of constitutional government in Bolivia and Peru 
could be recorded. In the Chaco new clashes occurred. 

Looking at the European political situation broadly, the never-ending question of 
Reparations had a new feature in the Moratorium proposed by President Hoover, 
while the League op Nations continued its formal activity. A feature of the year 
was the general tendency towards higher tariffs and restrictions of exchange, 
which acted to increase the economic disarrangement. Increased taxation prevailed 
and financial problems seemed greater than at the time of the World War. 
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In the United States, economic depression did not prevent active discussion of 
foreign and domestic political questions. Inevitably America came into contact 
with world problems in matters of world concern, while its position as a creditor 
nation in the midst of universal depression was far from enviable. In Nicaragua 
and Haiti the United States inaugurated the withdrawal of its armed forces, and 
in the Par East was attempting to make its policy felt in an atmosphere which 
lacked international agreement. Notwithstanding disturbed foreign interests and a 
redueed foreign commerce and diminished gold resources, domestic politics, pre- 
liminary to a Presidential Campaign, held the attention of the American people. In 
connection with attempts to relieve financial depression and Unemployment, dis- 
cussion in the national legislature was more general than definite, with few clearly 
defined issues between the great parties. Attempts were made to develop a policy 
that would meet the ever-increasing deficit in national finances. During 1931 nearly 
all of the State legislatures were in session and the usual grist o£ legislation ground 
included much both in the nature of unemployment relief and increased taxation. 
As a result of the times, social legislation and Welfare Work were more promi- 
nent than ever, though often without definite policy on the part of public or pri- 
vate authorities. Prohibition continued to be a topic of never-dying interest, dis- 
cussed with varying degrees of heat and intelligence, not infrequently associated with 
collateral topics as in the consideration of Crime made by the Wickersham Commis- 
sion in its final report. 

The Editors of the 1931 Year Book have not merely recorded the leading events 
but have endeavored to correlate the chronicle in a comprehensive picture. Each 
year the Year Book is able to call attention to new and special features. There is 
presented for the first time a Chronology of important events the world over. Such 
a list, with its chronological arrangement has the further advantage of serving as 
an index, for under the country concerned or in the special field of knowledge in- 
volved, there also is adequate discussion of the event or circumstance. An increased 
Necrology deals with those who died in 1931, while the article on the Census in- 
cludes the correct figures of population of cities and towns as revealed in the United 
States Census of 1930. Most of the contributors familiar to our readers again are 
represented by articles. A competent jurist discusses Law and its progress, while 
new contributors of high professional qualifications write on Naval Progress and 
on Painting, Sculpture, and Art Exhibitions. 

As usual, the Year Book in its articles on Banks and Banking, Business Review, 
Financial Review, Public Finance, and Taxation summarizes the important 
features of the year, particularly as they concern the United States. In Surgery and 
Medicine the alleviation of such diseases as angina pectoris, poliomyelitis, influenza, 
and the common cold is treated. The Year Book through the interest of many corre- 
spondents is able to present the usual interesting summary of the activity of the Uni- 
versities and Colleges, while various learned, philanthropic, and other organizations 
contribute the summaries that indicate progress in the advancement of their special 
work. The reader, seeking the usual reviews in Literature, Theatre, Science, Engi- 
neering, Philosophy, and History, will not be disappointed, and the bibliography 
found so valuable in earlier Year Books has been extended. This year the illustra- 
tion of the Year Book has been increased twofold so as to supplement the text by 
appropriate picture and diagram. As usual the Editor is under obligations to many 
government and other agencies whose cordial cooperation and assistance contributes 
in no small degree to the established character of this work. 

Herbert Treadwell Wade 
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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


1 

k 

t 

ft 

ft 

ft 


a 

a 

e 


as in ale, fate. AIto see ft, below, 
senate, chaotic. 

glare, care, and as e in there. See ft, below, 
am, at. 
arm, father. 

ant, and final a in America, armada, etc. 
In rapid speech this vowel readily be- 
comes more or less obscured and like the 
neutral vowel or a short u (6). 
final, regal, where it is of a neutral or ob- 
scure quality. 
aU, fall, 
eve. 


t{ 

ft « 
tt ti 
t( it 
it it 


it it 
ti it 


k ** “ elate, evade. 

ft “ “ end, pet. The characters S, d, and d are 
used for d, ae in German, as in Baedeker, 
Grafe, Hftndel, to the values of which 
they are the nearest English vowel 
sounds. The sound of Swedish d is also 
sometimes indicated by sometimes 
by d or d. 

ft “ ** fern, her, and as i in sir. Also for d, oc, 
in German, as in Gothe, Goethe, Ortel, 
Oertel, and for ew and oeu in French, as 
in Neufchdtel, Crdvecoeur; to which it 
is the nearest English vowel sound. 
e ** ** agency, judgment, where it is of a neutral 
or oDscure quality. 

I “ ** ice, quiet, 
i ** “ quiescent. 

I ‘‘ “ ill, fit. 

5 “ “ old, sober. 

ft ** “ obey, sobriety, 
ft ** ** orb, nor. 

6 “ ** odd, forest, not. 

0 ** ** atom, carol, where it has a neutral or ob- 

^ scure quality. 

01 “ oil, boil, and for eu in German, as in 

Feuerbach. 

ftft “ ** food, fool, and as u in rude, rule. 

“ house, mouse, 
ft '' “ use, mule, 
ft “ “ unite, 
tt ** “ cut, but. 

V ** “ full, put, or as oo in foot, book. Also for 
U in Gennan, as m MUnchen, Muller, 
and u in French, as in Buchez. Budft; to 
which it is the nearest English vowel 
sound. 


ft “ ** um, bum. 
y “ yet, yield. 

B “ " the Spanish Habana, CUrdoba, where it is 
like a v made with the lips alone, instead 
of with the teeth and lips, 
ch “ “ chair, cheese. 


D as in the Spaxiish Almodovar, pulgada, where 
it is nearly like th m English then, 
this. 

ft go, get. 

Q “ “ the German Landtag, and ch in Feuer- 
bach, buch; where it is a guttural sound 
made with the back part of the tongue 
raised toward the soft palate, as in the 
sound made in clearing the throat. 

H “ j in the Spanish^ Jijona, g in the Spanish 
gila; where it is a fricative somewhat 
resembling the sound of h in English 
hue or y in yet, but stronger, 
hw '' wh in which. 

K cA in the German ich, Albrecht, and g in the 
Gennan Arensberg, Mecklenburg; where 
it is a fricative sound made between the 
tongue and the hard palate toward which 
the tongue is raised. It resembles the 
sound of h in hue, or y in yet; or the 
sound made by beginning to pronounce a 
k. but not completing the stoppage of 
tne breath. The character k is also used 
to indicate the rough aspirates or frica- 
tives of some of tho Oriental languages, 
as of in the word Khan, 
n in sinker, longer, 
ng ** sing, long. 

N “ the French bon, Bourbon, and m in the 
French Etampes; where it is equivalent 
to a nasalizing of the preceding vowel. 
This effect is approximately produced 
by attempting to pronounce “onion" 
without touching tne tip of the tongue 
to the roof of the mouth. The corre- 
' sponding nasal of Portuguese is also in- 
dicated by N, as in the case of Sao Antfto. 
sh “ shine, shut, 
th “ “ thrust, thin. 

TH “ “ then, this. 

zh, “ z in azure, and a in pleasure. 

An apostrophe ['] is sometimes used to denote 
a glide or neutral connecting vowel, as in ta'b4 
(table), kftz"m (chasm). 

Otherwise than as noted above, tho letters 
used in the respellings for pronunciation arc to 
receive their ordinary English sounds. 

When the pronunciation is sufficiently shown 
by indicating the accented syllables, this is done 
without respelling; as in the case of very common 
English and other words which are correctly ac- 
cented. Pronunciation is discussed fully in The 
New Intebnational Encyclopaedia and in the 
New Standard Dictionary. 
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ABBEY, Edwin A., MEMOBIAL. See Paint- 
ing. 

ABKHAZ AUTONOMOUS REPUBLIC. 

See Transcaucasian Socialist Federated So- 
viet Eepuhlic. 

ABORTION IN LIVESTOCK. See Live- 
stock; Veterinary Medicine. 

ABYSSINIA. See Ethiopia. 

ACADEMIES in South America. See Span- 
ish -American Literature. 

academy, French (AcadISmie Franc aise). 
The oldest of tlie five academies whicli make up 
tlie Institute of France and officially considered 
the highest; founded in 1035, reorganized in 1816. 
The membership is limited to 40. The list of the 
Immortals at the beginning of 1931, in order of 
their election, was as follows: Paul Bourget; 
(xabriel Hanotaux ; Henri Lavedan ; Ren6 Bazin ; 
Maurice Donnay; Raymond Poincar6; Eugfene 
Brieux; Rem') Douinic; Marcel Prevost; Henri 
de R^^gnier; le mar^chal Louis Lyautey; Pierre 
de la (iorcc; Henri Bergson; le mar^chal Joseph 
Joffro (q.v. ); Louis Barthou; Mgr. Alfred Bau- 
diillart; Jules Carabon; Henry Bordeaux; Joseph 
BMicr; Andre'* Chevrillon; Pierre de Nolhac; 
Ccorp's Goyau; Henri Bremond; Edouard Es- 
tauni<^; Henri Robert; Camille Jullian; Georges 
Lecomte; fimile Picard; Albert Besnard; Louis 
Bertrand; Auguste de Caumont, due de la Force; 
Paul V'ali^ry; Abel Hermant; £mile M&le; Louis 
Madeliii; Maurice Pal6ologuc; le mar^chal Henri 
P^tain; Andr<S Chaumeix; and Charles le Gof- 
fic. 

At the meeting of the academy on June 11, 
1931, the chairs formerly occupied by the late 
Marslial Joffre and Georges de Porto-Riche were 
filled by the elections of Gen. Max Weygand and 
Pierre Benoit. General Weygand, vice president 
of the Conseil Supirieur de la Querre, was one 
of the leading Allied commanders during the 
World War. On the outbreak of the war he was 
appointed chief of general staff to Marshal Foch, 
and in August, 1910, was made a general of 
brigade. He won distinction during tlie Polish 
campaign against Russia in 1920, launching an 
effective offensive in the autumn that saved War- 
saw from threatened capture by the Bolshevik 
army. In 1924 he became a member of the Con- 
sell SupMeur de la Ouerre, and also served 
from May to October of that year as high com- 
missioner in Syria. On his return to Paris he 
w^as made commandant of the Centre dee Hautea 
titudea Militairea, and in January, 1930, was 
appointed French chief of staff. Pierre Benoit, 
the novelist, gained renown after the World War 
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through such works as Konigamark, Pour don 
Carloaf Ijc Lac BaU^ and La Chanaaie dea gdanta, 
in which critics found a romantic strain to in- 
duce forgetfulness of the sorrows of the war. 
L* Atlantic, published in 1919, received the 
academy’s grand prix du roman. His other works 
include: Lea auppliantca\ L*Ouhli4; Mademoiselle 
de la Fert^\ La Chdtelaine du Liban; Lea puita 
de Jacob; Le roi Idpreux; and Axelle. 

ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS, 
American. A society founded in 1904 by mem- 
bers of the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters, its charter of incorporation being approved 
by Act of Congress Apr. 17, 1916. It corresponds 
to the French Academy, its membership being 
limited to 50 chairs, and vacancies caused by 
death are filled by election by the members from 
the National Institute on the basis of lifetime 
achievement in literature, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and music. 

The membership of the academy as of Nov. 12, 
1931, consisted of the following in the order of 
their election : Robert Underwood Johnson, Henry 
van Dyke, Edwin Howland Blush field, George 
de Forest Brush, Bliss Perry, Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, Nicholas Murray Butler, Owen Wister, 
Herbert Adams, Augustus Thomas, Cass Gilbert, 
Robert Grant, Frederick MacMonnies, William 
Gillette, Paul Elmer More, Gari Melchers, Elihu 
Root, Brand Whitlock, Hamlin Garland, Paul 
Sliorcy, Charles Adams Platt, Archer Milton 
Huntington, Childe Hassain, David Jayne Hill, 
Lorado Taft, Newton Booth Tarkington, Charles 
Dana Gibson, John Charles Van Dyke, Royal 
Cortissoz, Henry Hadley, Charles Downer Hazen, 
George Pierce Baker, Wilbur L. Cross, Herman 
A. MacNeil, John Russell Pope, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, James Earle Fraser, John Huston 
Finley, W’illiam Mitchell Kendall, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Robert Frost, Irving Babbitt, James Trus- 
low Adams, Edith Wharton, and George Grey 
Barnard. 

At the annual meeting on Nov. 12, 1931, the 
following new members were elected: Gamaliel 
Bradford, Charles Martin Loeffler, William Lyon 
Phelps, and Adolph Alexander Weinman. Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, the Polish pianist and states- 
man, was elected a corresponding member. The 
academy’s gold medal for good diction over the 
radio was awarded to John Holbrook of the 
New York division of the National Broadcasting 
Company, being presented to Mr. Holbrook by 
Hamlin Garland. In the afternoon there was 
opened in the art gallery of the academy an 
exhibition of the works of Paul Wayland Bart- 
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lett, the sculptor, who was a member of the 
academy, and in the evening tbe fifth concert of 
all American music was held in the auditorium. 

The officers of the acadei^ in 1931 were: 
President, Nicholas Miirray Butler; chancellor 
and treasurer, Wilbur L. Cross; secretary, Rob- 
ert Underwood Johnson; directors, Herbert 
Adams, Royal Cortissoz, Hamlin Garland, Robert 
Grant, Cass Gilbert, Archer Milton Huntington. 
Administrative offices are at 633 West 116 Street, 
New York City. 

ACCIDENTS. See Railway Accidents; 
Workmen's Compensation. 

ACHESON, Edward Goodrich. An American 
chemist and inventor, died in New York City, 
July 6, 1931. He was born in Washington, Pa., 
Mar. 9, 1856, and received an elementary school 
education. In 1880 he became assistant drafts- 
man in the laboratories of Thomas A. Edison at 
Menlo Park, N. J., where he took part in the 
development of the incandescent lamp and later 
installed the first electric-lighting systems in 
different European cities. His inventions, derived 
in large measure from the electric furnace, in- 
clude the widely used abrasive, carborundum, 
a carbide of silicon, manufactured by the Car- 
borundum Company of Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
Acheson graphite, an artificial product that far 
surpassed the natural one in purity and in- 
dustrial usefulness, manufactured by the Inter- 
national Graphite Company, also of Niagara 
Falls. In 1906-07 he succeeded in “de flocculating” 
or reducing graphite to an exceedingly fine, non- 
coalescing state, the lubricants made from it 
with grease, oil, or water being respectively 
called ‘‘Gredag,” “Oildag,” and “Aquadag.” He 
also invented a method of manufacturing silicon 
by heating silica (sand) with coke in an elec- 
tric furnace, and of treating clay to increase its 
plasticity (Egyptianized clay). He was a re- 
cipient of the Rumford Medal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Perkin Medal, 
and the John Scott Medal of the Franklin In- 
stitute. In 1909 the University of Pittsburgh 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science, and in 1914, having been 
elected an honorary member of the Swedish 
Technological Society, he was made an officer 
of the Royal Order of the Polar Star of Sweden. 
He donated $26,000 in 1928 to the American 
Electrochemical Society (of which he was a past 
president) to establish the Edward Goodrich 
Acheson prize. This prize was to be awarded 
biennially to the person contributing most to 
the advancement of the objects of the society. 

ACHESON MEDAL. See Chemistry, Indus- 
trial. 

ADAMS, Edward Dean. An American bank- 
er, died in New York City May 20, 1931. He was 
born in Boston, Mass., Apr. 9, 1846. Following 
his graduation from Norwich University in 1864, 
he entered the banking house of Richardson, Hill 
& Co., Boston, becoming a partner in 1870. In 
1878 he removed to New York City, where until 
1893, he was a member of the firm of Winslow, 
Lanier A Co., bankers. He then became American 
representative of the Deutsche Bank, Berlin, in 
which capacity he acted until the outbreak of 
the World War. He was one of the first bankers 
to be interested in the development of hydro- 
electric power and from 1890 to 1899, was presi- 
dent of the Cataract Construction Company, 
and allied companies at Niagara Falls. 


He was engaged in the organization and re- 
organization of numerous railroad companies, 
including the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
the New York, Ontario & Western Railway, and 
the Northern Pacific Railway, and was chairman 
of the board, president, or director, at different 
periods, of more than 40 corporations engaged in 
engineering enterprises. Among the honors be- 
stowed on nim were Royal Order of the Crown of 
Prussia (second class, 1909) ; M5daille de la 
Reconnaissance Fransais (1921), in recognition 
of his services as a director of the American 
Committee for Devastated France; and the John 
Fritz Gold Medal (1926). 

ADDISON’S DISEASE. See Medicine, Prog- 
ress 01. 

ADELBEBT COLLEGE. The men’s college 
of liberal arts and sciences at Western Reserve 
University (q.v. ). 

ADELFHI COLLEGE. A nonsectarian col- 
lege of arts and sciences for women in Garden 
City, N. Y., incorporated in 1890. Adelphi was 
located in Brooklyn, N. Y., until the autumn of 
1929 when it was transferred to its new home in 
Garden City, wliere it has a campus of about 70 
acres and three buildings. The enrollment for 
the autumn term of 1931 was 524 students. The 
faculty numbered 48. The endowment was $891,- 
165, while the income for 1930-31 was $260,620. 
The library contained 30,135 volumes. President, 
Frank Dickinson Blodgett, LL.D. 

ADEN, il'den or fi'den. An important, forti- 
fied coaling-station and transshipment point on 
the water route to the East, situated on a vol- 
canic peninsula on the southwestern coast of 
Arabia about 100 miles east of the Strait of 
Bah-el-Mandeb ; belonging to Great Britain since 
1839. The area of the peninsula is 76 square 
miles and that of Aden protectorate, including 
the hinterland, the peninsula of Little Aden, 
and the island of Periin, 9000 square miles. Pop- 
ulation of Aden and Perim in 1921, .64,923, 
largely Mohammedan. 

The chief commercial centre of the Arabian 
peninsula, Aden’s total imports of merchandise 
commodities in 19.30-31 amounted to 64,648,000 
rupees (about $19,728,000 at par), compared 
with 69,099,000 rupees ($25,013,000) in 1929- 
30. Exports aggregated 37,059,000 rupees (about 
$13,378,000), as against 51,470,000 rupees (alxiut 
$18,632,000) in 1929-30. Cotton piece goods, 
grain, hides and skins, tobacco, coal, and provi- 
sions arc the principal commodities of trade. Salt 
and cigarettes are manufactured locally. Mer- 
chant vessels entering the port of Aden in 1930- 
31 numbered 1577 of 5,805,530 net tons. Entrances 
at Perim numbered 656. In 1928-29, the gross 
revenue of the Aden settlement was 776,808 
rupees (about $283,100). 

Attached to Aden are the Kuria Muria Is- 
lands, ceded by the Sultan of Muscat for use as 
a landing for the Red Sea cable. On Aug. 15, 1929, 
control of the military government was trans- 
ferred from the Viceroy of India to the Resident 
and Coramandcr-in-Chief at Aden. Internal ad- 
ministration remained in the hands of the gov- 
ernment of India. Resident and Commander-in- 
Chief in 1931, Lieut. -Col. B. R. Reilly, appointed 
March, 1931. 

ADIBONDAOK MOUNTAINS, Geology of. 
See Geology. 

ADJAB AUTONOMOUS BEPUBLIC. See 

Transcaucasian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic, 
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ADULT EDUCATION, Ahebioan Abbocia- 
TTON FOB. An organization founded in 1026 to 
serve as a national clearing house of informa- 
tion concerning adult education activities. The 
association is not an operating organization; it 
has no programme of instruction; it employs no 
teachers; it administers no teaching enterprise. 
Its main effort is directed toward supplying a 
medium of exchange for teachers and adminis- 
trators who are in direct contact with adults 
and their demands. The association seeks, also, 
to publish and to assist in the publication of 
material useful to those who are working in the 
field of adult education, and to conduct studies 
of problems fundamental to adult education. 
Among the agencies which are actively promot- 
ing adult education, and with which the associa- 
tion is in close contact are the following: The 
public schools; libraries; museums; extension 
services of departments of the Federal govern- 
ment and of colleges, universities, and profes- 
sional schools; corporation schools; workers’ 
schools and classes; fraternal and religious as- 
sociations; child-study and parent-education 
groups; and almost an infinite variety of clubs 
and other organizations. 

During 1931 the American Association for 
Adult PMucation concentrated much of its atten- 
tion upon the problems growing out of the eco- 
nomic depression and the consequent widespread 
unemployment. In December, 1930, the associa- 
tion invited a group of educators and other 
persons particularly interested in educational 
problems to attend a conference on unemploy- 
ment held in New York City. In preparation for 
the conference several well-known economists 
were asked to submit papers, stating their views 
ns to the magnitude and character of the unem- 
ployment problem. These ])apers, together with a 
transcript of the discussions that took place at 
the meeting, were published by the association 
under the title, Unemployment and Adult Educa- 
tion, edited by Morse A. Cartwright. The associa- 
tion also conducted a study of programmes of 
training and education for workers at their jobs 
and for their jobs. A comprehensive report, writ- 
ten by Nathaniel Peffer who made the study, 
was to be published by the association. Other 
forthcoming publications included results of a 
study of university correspondence courses, and 
an analysis and appraisal of adult education 
activities in rural districts and small towns. 

The National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, which was established as a result of 
an investigation of educational broadcasting 
made for the association in 1930, held its first 
annual assembly in New York City in May, 1931. 
Upon that occasion the first of a series of radio 
lectures, entitled “Men of America,” was de- 
livered under the auspices of the National Ad- 
visory Council. Series of radio lectures upon 
economics and upon psychology were also spon- 
sored by the council. The sixth annual meeting 
of the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion was held in May, 1931, at the New School 
for Social Research, New York City. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for one year: Presi- 
dent, Felix Warburg; vice presidents, Ethel 
Richardson Allen, L. D. Coffman, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, C. H. Judd, Everett Dean Martin; 
chairman, James E. Russell ; secretary, Margaret 
E. Burton ; treasurer, Chauncey J. Hamlin. 


Headquarters are at 60 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City. See Libbabt Pbooress. 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, American 
Association fob the. This organization was 
founded in 1848 to advance science, to give a 
stronger and more general impulse and more 
systematic direction to scientific research, and 
to procure for the labors of scientific men in- 
creased facilities and a wider usefulness. In 1931 
its membership included more than 19,800 in- 
dividuals interested in the advancement of science 
and the progress of knowledge and education. 
There were also 132 autonomous and independ- 
ent associated scientific societies, of which 98 
were officially affiliated with the association, 26 
being local academies of science. The asso- 
ciation has 15 sections representing the main 
current subdivisions of science: Mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology and geog- 
raphy, zodlogical sciences, botanical sciences, 
anthropology, psychology, social and economic 
sciences, historical and philological sciences, en- 
gineering, medical sciences, agriculture, and edu- 
cation. 

The eighty-ninth (annual) meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held in New Orleans, La., Dec. 28, 
1931, to Jan. 2, 1932, with an attendance of 
about 2500 scientists from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. There also were 35 scientific 
organizations meeting with the association. At 
the meetings of its sections more than 1300 papers 
and addresses were presented by speakers. The 
science exhibition also was well developed, with 
exhibits by commercial firms, individuals, and 
scientific organizations. One of the most im- 
portant demonstrations was that of the cosmic 
ray, which Dr. Robert A. Millikan, director of 
the Norman Bridge Physical Laboratory of the 
California Institute of Technology, regards as 
proof of a “creative” evolution of the universe. 

The annual prize of $1000 for the paper read 
at the annual meeting describing “a noteworthy 
contribution to science” was awarded to Dr. 
Carl Caskey Spcidel of the University of Vir- 
ginia, who had established through his researches 
the “out-growth” theory of nerves as opposed 
to the “chain” theory. This theory proved once 
and for all that the nerves do not grow as a 
result of cells forming a chain but that each 
nerve grows out of a single cell in a central 
nervous system. A tribute also was paid to 
Thomas Alva Edison as scientist and inventor 
at a s|)ecial memorial meeting. 

Since a majority of its associated societies 
hold regular summer meetings of their own, the 
association inaugurated in 1931 a new plan of 
national summer meetings. The first meeting 
was held in Pasadena and Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 15-20, the institutional hosts being the 
California Institute of Technology, the Mount 
Wilson Observatory of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, and the Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery. The presidential address on 
“Race and Progress” was delivered by Dr. Franz 
Boas, who assumed office at the opening session. 
The summer meeting in 1932 was to be held in 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 20-25, and the winter 
meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., December 27-31. 

The official organ of the association is a weekly 
journal. Science, In addition, the association 
issues the Scientific Monthly, an illustrated mag- 
azine of timely articles of general interest by 
eminent men of science, and publishes at four- 
year intervals a volume of Summarized Pro- 
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oeeding$, including a directory of members. The 
permanent endowment of the association, the 
income from which is employed to advance 8ci> 
entidc research, amounted on Sept. 30, 1031, to 
$168,326; grants are made annually to indi< 
viduals or scientific organizations to promote 
research. Two regional divisions are under the 
auspices of the association: The Pacific division, 
including the Pacific States, Alaska, and the 
Hawaiian Islands; and the Southwestern di- 
vision, including Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
western Texas, and northern Mexico. These di- 
visions are autonomous, holding annual and 
other meetings and engaging in special proj- 
ects in their respective fields. 

The president of the association in 1931 was 
Franz Boas, professor of anthropology at Colum- 
bia University. The president-elect for 1932 was 
John J. Abel, professor of pharmacology at the 
Johns Hopkins University. The other otficers 
who were to serve until 1932 were; Permanent 
secretary, Charles F. Koos; general secretary. 
Burton E. Livingston; and treasurer, John L. 
Wirt. Headquarters are in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution Building, Washington, D. C. 

ADVENT CHBISTIAN CHUBCH. See 
Adventists. 

ADVENTISTS. The Advent Movement had 
its origin in America with William Miller, who 
believed not only in the coming of Christ in per- 
son, power, and glory, but that such an advent 
was at hand and that the date might be fixed 
with some definiteness. The movement, however, 
began in England and on the Continent, under 
the leadership of the Rev. Hugh McNeile and 
the Rev. Edward Irving, in England, and the 
Rev. Joseph Wolfe, DD., LL.D., in Prussia. A 
Prophetic Conference was lield in Albury Park 
in 1836, at the residence of Henry Drummond, 
Esq., afterwards a member of the British Parlia- 
ment, with “eight days of serious study of the 
prophecies,” at which the Rev. Hugh McNeile 
presided. The first general gathering in America 
of those interested took place in Boston in Oc- 
tober, 1840, the movement at that time being 
wholly within the existing churches, but in April, 
1845, a conference was held in Albany, N. 
at which the adherents of the Adventist doctrine 
were organized and a declaration of principles 
adopted, embodying the views of Mr. Miller. For 
the next ten years this organization included 
practically all the Adventists, but gradually sepa- 
rate bodies developed, beginning with the Advent 
Christian Church, in 18.15, and including the 
Seventh-Day Adventists, organized in 1800; Life 
and Advent Union, in 1864; The Church of God 
(Adventists), in I860; and The Churches of 
God and Christ Jesus, in 1888. 

Advent Christian Church. This church which 
is congregational in church government holds 
simply to the general imniineiice of Christ’s re- 
turn but takes the position that the day cannot 
be determined. Statistics reported for 1931, cov- 
ering 43 conferences, showed 469 churches, 485 
ordained ministers, 81 licensed ministers, 27,940 
church members, 332 Sunday schools, 19,102 
Sunday-school members. 93 Senior Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of Loyal Workers, with 2181 mem- 
bers, and 19 Junior Young People’s Societies with 
325 members. The denomination maintains three 
publication societies and two educational in- 
stitutions; Aurora College in Aurora, 111., and 
the New England School of Theology in Boston. 
Periodicals published include The World^a Oriaie 


(Boston), Messiah’s Advocate (Oakland, Calif.), 
and Present Truth Messenger (Live Oak, Fla.). 
Among the philanthropic institutions of the de- 
nomination are the American Advent Christian 
Home and Orphanage in Dowling Park, Fla., and 
the Vernon Home for ministers and missionaries 
in South Vernon, Mass. The biennial general 
conference of the Advent Christian Church was 
held in Aurora, 111., June 12-17, 1930, The* of- 
ficers in 1931 were Irving F. Barnes, D.D., 
president; C. O. Farnham, 1).D., T. P. Stephens, 
Burr A. L. Bixler, Lee 1^. Baker, vice presidents; 
C. H. Hewitt, secretary; F. C. Webster, treasurer. 

Seventh-Day Adventists. This denomina- 
tion, which is the largest of the Adventist group, 
embraces 12 union conferences in the Unit^ 
States and Canada. It believes that the seventh 
day of the week, from sunset on Friday to sunset 
oil Satuiday, is the Sabbath established by God’s 
law and that immersion is the only proper form 
of baptism. The local church is congregational 
in government, although under the general super- 
vision of the conference. The statistical report of 
the denomination for 1030 indicated 2227 
churches in the North American division, 935 
ordained minlsteis, and 120,500 church members; 
Sabbath schools numbered 2759 and the mem- 
bership, 124, .581. The foreign divisions, includ- 
ing the African, Australasian, Central European, 
Far Eastern, Inter-American, Noiihern Eu- 
ropean, South American, Southei u Asia, South- 
eiii European, and Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
]mblicB divisions, consisted of 4514 churches, 
1127 ordained miiiistora, 193,603 church mem- 
bers, and 7207 Sabbath schools, with an enroll- 
ment of 258,162. Throughout the world there 
was an increase in mcralx^rslnp of 14,608 over 
1029; the work was conducted in 141 eountiios 
by 71 union-conference, 160 local-conference, and 
270 mission-field organizations, employing 21,- 
461 evangelistic and institutional laborers. The 
movement maintains in the Uniied States and 
Canada 107 educational institutions, which in 
1930 had an enrollment of 17,7.59 students. There 
arc also 94 educational institutions maintained 
in foreign countries, with an enrollment of 13,- 
971 students. The denomination has 19 publisli- 
ing houses in North Ameiica and 48 in other 
countries. During 1930 denominational litera- 
ture was issued in 146 languages, and evangelis- 
tic work was conducted in 141 countries, total 
contributions from all sources for this work 
amounting to $8,144,440 for the North Ameri- 
can division and to $3,968,160 for the other di- 
visions. The headquarters of the General Confer- 
ence of Seventh-Day Adventists are at Takoma 
Park, Washington, D. C. 

AfiBONATJTICS. With other fields of engi- 
ncering at a standstill or seriously handicapped 
by economic conditions, it was encouraging and 
interesting to note that in almost all branches 
of aeronautics progress was to be recorded. There 
was an extension of existing transportation 
routes in all quarters of the world and in gen- 
eral increased patronage or at least indications 
that there would be a considerable gain when 
conditions were once more normal. In Europe, 
government subsidies were granted to transporta- 
tion routes to stimulate their development and 
operation, and everywhere the manufacture of air- 
craft was considered on a more wholesome basis. 
Many firms suddenly developed and with in- 
adequate resources and technical skill were forced 
to yield to better organized concerns. 
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The Graf Zeppelin continued ita activity while 
a new and larger airship built at Akron, O., for 
the U. 8. Navy was put in commiaaion, a fact 
that indicated that the American Navy still had 
confidence in this type of craft. Competitions of 
one kind or other led to improved airplanes and 
it was noteworthy that the speedy and powerful 
planes as dcvelo{)ed in competition, either found 
their way into military service or influenced 
military design. Larger aircraft with increased 
comfort, speed, and capacity were placed in 
service and air travel in all parts of the earth 
made progress and was more and more appre- 
ciated. Such comparatively novel developments as 
the autogiro made trips across the American con- 
tinent while instrumental equipment of one kind 
or another applied to aircraft made flying safer 
and speedier. 

World Altitude Kecobd. The world’s altitude 
record for a balloon ascent, made on June 30, 
1921 by Suring and Berson of Germany of 10,- 
800 meters ( 35,424 feet ) , was broken on May 27 
by Professor Piccard of Brussels University who, 
starting from Augsburg, Germany in a balloon, 
reached a height of 15,781 meters (51,775 feet) 
or nearly 10 miles. The balloon used had a di- 
ameter of 30 meters (98.425 feet) and a capacity 
of 14,000 cubic meters (494,400 cubic feet) but 
only about ono-seventh of the envelope was in- 
flated as provision was made for expansion to 
compensate for the decreased atmospheric pres- 
sure cluiing the ascent. Professor Piccard and an 
assistant, Paul Kipfer, were in a hermetically 
sealed aluminum sphere, in place of the cus- 
tomary wicker car, with a lid screwed on tightly 
from within. Several small windows of thick 
glass were provided. Before the start from Augs- 
buig, the sphere, in which the tw’O aeronauts 
were seated, w^as knocked from its temporary 
support and, as a result of the jar, a slight 
crack developed. This was stopped with cotton 


last bad it not been for the malfunctioning of 
the defective valve. The balloon was in the air 
from early in the morning till 8 o’clock in the 
evening when a descent was made above Ober- 
gurgl in the Oetzwald Tirol and a landing was 
made on Gross Gurgl Ferner where a group of 
peasants climbed the mountain and brought the 
two aeronauts down. Professor Piccard regretted 
that the accident had prevented as much sci- 
entific observation as had been planned and that 
the results were not as encouraging as were an- 
ticipated. The aeronauts were able to see the 
moon under unusual conditions, it appearing 
brilliant even at noontime, and they ascertained 
the greater intensity of the cosmic rays in the 
upper atmosphere as compared with those on 
the earth's surface. Considerable data, however, 
were accumulated for systematic examination. 
At the highest altitude it was stated that a tem- 
perature of 67® to 76® Fahrenheit below zero or 
100 degrees of frost was recorded. 

National Balloon Races. The National Bal- 
loon competition carrying with it the Paul W. 
Litchfield Trophy and the privilege of entering 
the international Balloon Race, was started at 
Akron, Ohio on July 19 with six competitors. 
It was won by Lieut. T. G. W. Settle, U. S. N. 
the chief inspector on the construction of the 
U, 8. 8. Akron f who had flown previously in 
competitions of this kind. The race was inter- 
fered with by rain and thunderstorms, and nat- 
ural gas with far less lifting power than hydrogen 
was used. The distance flown by the winner, 195 
miles, may be eompared with the 768 miles of 
Roland J. Blair made in the 1930 competition. 
The official check by the National Aeronautic 
Association of the logs of pilots in the National 
Balloon Race, with the distances scaled by the 
U. S. Geological Survey from data given on the 
lauding certificates submitted by each pilot, in- 
dicated the following results: 


Place 

Entrant 

Pilot and aide 

1. 

U. S. Navy 

T. 0 W. Settle 
Wilfred BushneU 

2. 

Goodyear 

Zeppelin Gorp. 

F. A Trotter 

R. J. Blair 

3. 

Detroit 

Balloon Club 

E. J Hill 

A. G. SchloBser 

4. 

U. S. Army 

K. S. Axtater 

H. H. Couch 

6 . 

Goodyear 

Zeppelin Corp. 

L. P. Fur colow 

J. B. Bieker 

6. 

U. S. Army 

E. M. Fogelsonger 
John A. Tarro 



Place of landing 

Distance 

18 

6 

7 

mi. ESE of Buffalo, N. Y. 
mi. NNB of B. Aurora, N. Y. 
mi. SW of Alden, N. Y. 

195 mi. 

9% 

11% 

3% 

mi. NW 
mi. E 
mi. NE 

of Buffalo, N. Y. 
of Welland, Ohio 
of Stevensville, Ont. 

185 mi. 

8 

8 

mi. E 
mi. E 

of Erie, Pa. 
of Westleyville, Pa. 

110 mi. 

1 

10 

5 

mi. E 
mi. R 
mi. W 

of Custards, Pa. 
of Meadville, Pa. 
of Cochranton, Pa. 

80 mi. 

4 

5 

10 

mi. N 
mi. S 
mi. NE 

of Ravenna, Ohio 
of Mantua, Ohio 
of Kent, Ohio 

18 mi. 

2% 

mi. NE 

of Brimfield, Ohio 

11 mi. 


waste and vaseline but required constant atten- 
tion during the flight. A serious effect of this 
accident was to cause a leakage in the reserve 
su})j)ly of oxygen, which was only stopped after 
a certain quantity of the gas hacl been lost. The 
balloon in the first 25 minutes rose to a height 
of 15,000 meters (49,212.5 feet) but this caused 
an excessive vibration of the sphere and impaired 
the operation of the valve strings. It would have 
been possible to have reached an even greater 
height, say 17,000 meters, by throwing out bal- 


Gordon Bennett Balloon Rage. In 1931 
there was no contest for the Gordon Bennett 
Balloon Race, which ordinarily would have been 
held in the United States, as that country in 
1930 was successful in this annual competition. 
The Contest Committee of the National Aeronau- 
tic Association decided to propose to the Federa- 
tion A(ironautique Internationale at the confer- 
ence to be held Jan. 15, 1932, that the 1932 
Gordon Bennett Balloon Race should be held in 
Europe in place of the United States. 
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planes was a Rolls-Boyce R which had been de- 
veloped from that design in 1029 and which 
enabled the Supermarine S6 to achieve a world’s 
speed record of 857 miles per hour. Two types 
were developed, one employed in the Schneider 
race developing 2300 h.p. per hour, and the other, 
the so-called **Sprint” engine for the high speed 
record, developing 2600 h.p. These engines were 
developed during the year so that they would 
realize the designer’s plan to run at full throttle 
for at least an hour. From a test run of 20 min- 
utes at the end of April, by the middle of July 
these machines were improved so that 30 min- 
utes without a breakdown was accomplished and 
finally on August 12, an hour’s run was ac- 
complished. 

It was reported during the year that Italy was 
manifesting considerable interest in high speed 
planes and that work was being done on the 
development of a plane which would fly at a 
speed of 450 miles per hour. Flight Lieutenant 
Bellini who perished in a crash on Lake Garda 
on September 10 was rejiorted to have made a 
speed of 453 miles per hour and would have 
been a competitor in the Schneider competition 
had he survived. 

The accompanying table from Atnafion, New 
York, November, 1931, gives the comparative 
specifications of five speed planes that made 
notable records in the United States and Great 
Britain during the year. 


of 301.2 m.p.h. in four flights over a 1.8 mile 
course, but a recheck of his flying time gave but 
281.75, m.p.h. lacking a mile and a half of the 
mileage necessary to secure the recognition of 
the Federation A4ronautique Internationale. In 
his next attempt on December 5 he was killed 
in a crash while flying at low altitude at a speed 
estimated at about 300 m.p.h. 

Endurance Record. The Diesel engine first 
applied to an airplane in 1928 scored a notable 
achievement during the year when the duration 
record for airplane flight in closed circuit was 
made in a Bellanca monoplane powered by a 
Packard Diesel, 226 h.p. engine. This duration 
record, 84 hours, 32 minutes, was made by 
Walter E. Lees, and F. A. Brossy at Jackson- 
ville Beach, Florida, May 26 to 28, 1931. This 
was the longest flight ever made without refuel- 
ing and demonstrated tlie efliciency of the Diesel 
motor and its future application for commercial 
flight. Here was demonstrated not only relia- 
bility of power plant but also its aerodynamic 
efliciency and fuel economy. 

The most notable long distance flight of the 
year was that of Wiley Post and Harold Gatty, 
pilot and navigator respectively, of the Lockheed- 
Vega monoplane, the Winnie Mae of Oklahoma, 
who flew around the world, a distance of 15,474 
miles in 8 days, 16 hours, and 51 minutes. This 
flight was begun at Roosevelt Field, New York, 
on June 24 and was completed on July 10. The 


Wing Power Wing 

Weight Grose loading loading area 

Plane and engine Span Chord Length empty weight {lb. per (lb. per High {eg, 

(m.) {ft.-^n.) (lb.) (lb.) sq.ft.) h.p.) speed* ft) 

Gee Bee, Wasp Junior, 635 h p 28-6 50.4 16-1 1,400 2,280 30.20 4 26 2Cl). 75 

Laird. Wasp Junior, 535 h.p 21->0 42.0 19-6 1,580 2,482 22.16 4 08 258. 112 

San Franciscan, Menasco, 260 h.p 21-4 60.0 16-6 800 942 14 50 3 60 200. 65 

Wedell-Williams, Wasp Junior, 636 h.p. 26—0 60.0 21-0 ... . . . ... 265. 

S.6B, Rolls-Royce R, 2,300 h.p 30-0 68.0 27-9 4,030 6,996 41.30 2 60 408.8 145 

• Approximate in some cases. Estimated from best data available. 


Wori.d’8 Speed Record. After the Schneider 
Race in Great Britain, Flight Lieut. G. H. Stain- 
forth, R. N., on Septem&r 29, in flying over 
the 3-kilometer course at Calshot made an av- 
erage speed of 408.8 miles per hour in four 
flights, one lap being covered at 415.2 miles per 
hour with a light wind. The record as accepted 
by the Federation A^ronautique Internationale, 
055 kilometers (400.997 miles), was achieved 
in one of the planes, a S.OB Supermarine plane, 
previously built for the Schneider Races and 
equipped with a special Rolls-Royce engine which 
developed 2600 h.p. or about 300 h.p. more than 
was possible in the engines used in the Schneider 
competition. The machine was supplied with a 
Fairey-Reed propeller, and a refined fuel con- 
taining both tetra-ethyl lead and a high per- 
centage of wood alcohol was employed. After 
this performance it was thought likely that there 
would be few, if any, future contests of this 
nature, as the Schneider competition had appar- 
ently outlived its usefulness, though the vari- 
ous events had marked the development of high 
speed and reliable engines and planes. 

Attempts to beat the world landplane speed 
record of Bonnett of France (Dec. 11, 1924) of 
278.48 m.p.h. were made during 1931 but with- 
out success. Lowell R. Bayles, who had made a 
notable flight at the National Air Races at 
Cleveland, on December 1 flew at Detroit and 
at first it was thought that he had made a record 


first stage was to Harbor Grace, a distance of 
1132 miles. The remaining thirteen stages into 
which the journey was divided were as follows: 


Harbor Grace to Chester 2,195 

Chester to Hanover 534 

Hanover to Berlin 154 

Berlin to Moscow 991 

Moscow to Novo-Sibirsk 1,579 

Novo-Sibirsk to Irkutsk 1,055 

Irkutsk to Blajzovestchunsk 1,009 

Blagovestchensk to Khabarovsk 361 

Khabarovsk to Solomon Beach 2,500 

Solomon Beach to Fairbanks 520 

Fairbanks to Edmonton 1,450 

Edmonton to Cleveland 1,600 

Cleveland to New York 894 


The flying time was 107 hours and 2 minutes 
or 146 miles per hour, the total elapsed time for 
the journey was 207 hours and 51 minutes. This 
was 13 days shorter than the trip of the Oraf 
Zeppelin and 16 days less than the previous 
ail plane record of Mears and Collyer who shipped 
their plane across the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. The importance of the performance may 
be realized when it is recalled that the first trip 
around the earth by air was made by U. S. 
Army planes in 1924 (See Year Book for 1924) 
and required 176 days or 14 days, 15 hours of 
flying time. The Winnie Mae was powered by a 
525-horse power Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine 
and was completely equipped for this trip which 
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was made with no extraordinary preparations. 
The plane itself weighed more than 3 tons with 
equipment and the two aviators. 

The non-stop distance record was broken in a 
notable flight made by Hussell Boardman and 
John Polando who flew, on July 28, from Floyd 
Bennett Airport, N. Y., arriving at Istanbul (Con- 
stantinople) , Turkey, in 49 hours and 19 min- 
utes, a distance of 5012 miles. This record was 
accepted officially by the Federation Adronautique 
Internationale and supplanted the non-stop record 
of Dieudonne Coste and Maurice Bellonte made 
in September, 1029, from Le Bourget, France, to 
Coulart, China, a distance of 7905.14 kilometers 
(4948.590 miles). Boardman and Polando flew in 
a Bcllanca monoplane, the Cape Ood, powered 
with a SOO-horse power Wright engine and weigh- 
ing 7500 lbs. as it left the ground carrying 25 
gallons of oil, and 728 gallons of gasoline, all of 
which was consumed. 

In an attempt to break the Coste-Bellonte 
record, a non-stop flight of 0000 miles from 
Paris to Tokyo was planned by Marcel Doret and 
Joseph Le Brix. Due to engine failure during a 
storm their Dewoitine monoplane crashed in mid- 
Siberia about 700 miles east of Moscow and 
was almost completely destroyed. Le Brix and a 
companion, Kcno Mesmin, were killed but Doret 
eBcaj)ed by his parachute. Interest was attached 
to this flight becaiise the mono])lane had cs- 
established on June 7-10, 1931 at Tstres, France 
a new world record of 10,372.05 kilometers 
(0444.88 miles) for distance in a closed circuit 
without refueling. These aviators were in the 
air 70 hours and 10 minutes in an effort to 
break the world’s non-refueling endurance flying 
record previously established by Lees and Brpssy 
as noted clsowhere. Although failing in this, 
they were able to supplant the former closed 
circuit distance of 5504 miles made by Paillard 
and Mermoz. 

Women’s Records. The year 1931 witnessed 
the establishing of several new and important 
feminine records. Mme. Maryse Bastic of P>ance, 
who hod achieved a world record for duration 
without refueling of 37 hrs. 55 min. in a flight 
at Le Bourget, Sept. 2, 3, 4, 1930, flying in a 
Klemm airplane with a Salmson 40-h.p. engine, 
succeeded in making an air line distance record 
for a light airplane of the third category of 
2970.910 km (1849.703 mi.) in a flight from Le 
Bourget to Russia, June 28-29, 1931. A record 
for duration with refueling was made at Los 
Angeles, Calif., Jan. 4-9, 1931, by Miss Evelyn 
(Bobbie) Trout and Miss Edna May Cooper in 
a Curtiss-Robin mono])lane with Challenger 170- 
h.p. engine. They remained in the air 123 hours. 
Miss Ruth Nichols in a Lockheed Vega mono- 
plane with a Pratt and Whitney Wasp 420-h.p. 
engine at Jersey City Airport, N. J., Mar. 0, 1931, 
achieved an altitude record of 8701 meters (28,- 
743 ft.). In the same plane at Carlcton, Mich., 
Apr. 13, 1931, she also made a maximum speed 
record of 338.987 km. per hour (210.636 ra.p.h.). 
In a similar plane Miss Amelia Earhart in the 
previous year had made a record accepted by the 
Federation A4ronautique Internationale. At De- 
troit, June 25, 1930, Miss Earhart made a record 
for 100 kilometers of 281.470 k.p.h. (174.897 
m.p.h. ) , and on the same day, with a pay load of 
500 kilograms, she made a record for 100 kilo- 
meters of 275.904 k.p.h. (171,438 m.p.h.). A 
record for altitude in a light plane in the third 
category also came to the United States when 


Miss Mae Haizlip in a Buhl Bull Pup with a 
Szekely 86-h.p. engine at St. Clair, Mich., June 
13, 1931 climbed to 5516 meters (18,097 ft.). 

Schneider Trophy Competition. The Schneider 
Trophy Competition for 1931 did not arouse the 
usual interest in view of the fact that the 
French and the Italian teams were forced to 
withdraw on account of accidents they had suf- 
fered and the refusal of the British to consent 
to a postponement for six months. Two planes 
belonging to Great Britain flown by Flight Lieut. 
J, N. Boothman and by Flight Lieut. G. H. 
Stainforth achieved new and notable records and 
secured the Trojffiy permanently for Great 
Britain, whose aviators had won it twice in 
succession. Lieutenant Boothman flew a Super- 
marine S.6B seaplane seven times over the 50 
kilometer (31.07 miles) course at Calshot, near 
the Isle of Wight, at an average speed of 340.08 
miles per hour, which was more than 11 miles 
per hour faster than the speed achieved in 1929, 
when the competition was won by the late Lieut. 
II. 11. B. Waghorn. In the first two laps of 
Lieutenant Boothman’s flight a new record for 
100 kilometers (62.1 miles) of 342.9 miles per 
hour was made in place of the previous record 
of 331.75 miles per hour. In a second plane of 
the same type, Lieut. G. H. Stainforth made a 
world’s speed record over a 3-kilometer course, 
averaging 379.05 miles per hour for four laps, or 
more than 21 miles better than the record estab- 
lished by Squadron Leader A. 11. Orlebar in 1929. 

The Supermarine monoplanes were notable for 
the high-powered S.CB Rolls-Royce engines which 
differed in a few important improvements from 
those used in 1929. They produced 2300 h.p. or 
about 20 per cent more than the 1800 h.p. made 
by the earlier models. An improved water-cooling 
system occupied the entire upper and lower 
surface of the wings, and the upper surface of 
the floats, so that there was available sufficient 
radiator surface to permit the plane to be flown 
with the engine at full throttle. The planes 
were provided with larger floats thus affording 
a greater fuel capacity and so designed as to 
reduce air resistance and afford additional lift. 

National Air Race Meeting. The National 
Air Race Meeting of 1931 was held at Cleveland, 
0., August 29 to September 7. In addition to the 
events at the Cleveland Municipal Airport, a 
Transcontinental Handicap Air Derby from Santa 
Monica, Calif., to Cleveland, and a Transconti- 
nental Free-for-all Speed Derby — the Bendix 
Trophy Race — from Los Angeles, Calif., to Cleve- 
land, were flown. The former included a Women’s 
Division in which first place and $3000 was won 
by Phoebe Omlie in a Monocoupe plane with War- 
ner engine. First place in the Men’s Division, 
with a $3000 cash prize, was won by D. C. War- 
ren in a D. H. Moth plane with Gypsy engine. In 
the Bendix Trophy Race, Maj. James H. Doo- 
little took first prize and $7500, flying in a Laird 
monoplane with Wasp engine and making the 
trip in 9 hours,, 10 minutes, 21 seconds, or a 
speed of 223.038 m.p.h. 

The most important event of the forty or more 
on the programme was the Men’s Free-for-all 
Thompson Race of 100 miles or 10 laps over a 
10-niile course. It was won by Lowell Bayles of 
Springfield, Mass., from a field of eight contest- 
ants and carried with it a $7500 money prize. 
Bayles flew in a Gee Bee plane with Wasp Jr. 
motor and recorded 25 minutes, 23.88 seconds for 
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the 100 miles or a speed of 280.239 m.ah. The 
Women^s Free-for-all Cleyeland Trophy Race of 
50 miles or 5 laps over a 10-mile course was won 
by Maud Tait flying in a Gee Bee Y plane with a 
Wasp C engine and scoring 15 minutes, 59.62 
seconds or 187.574 m.p.h. This carried with it a 
first prize of $3750. 

In connection with the Transcontinental Com- 
petition for the Bendix Trophy at the National 
Air Races, Maj. James H. Doolittle flew from 
Burbank, Calif., on September 4 in a Laird plane 
with Wasp Junior engine with supercharger and 
after landing at the Cleveland Airport to check 
in for the competition and to refuel, proceeded 
to the Newark, N. J., Airport, making a record 
flight of 2450 air miles in 11 hours, 16 minutes, 
and 10 seconds, which was 1 hour and nearly 9 
minutes better than the record set by Capt. Frank 
Hawks in his notable flight of Aug. 13, 1930. 
Major Doolittle then returned to Cleveland and 
took part in the Thompson Trophy Race but was 
forced out on the seventh lap due to an over- 
heated engine. On October 20, Major Doolittle 
flew from Ottawa to Mexico City, a distance of 
2510 miles in 12 hours and 36 minutes with re- 
fueling stops at Washington, D. C., Birmingham, 
Ala., and Corpus Cliristi, Tex. His actual flying 
time was 11 hours and 45 minutes. 

National Air Tour. The National Air Tour 
for the Edsel B. Ford Reliability Trophy was 
flown from July 4 to July 25, starting from 
Detroit, and out of 20 entries, 14 planes com- 
peted and 10 finished, having covered 4858 miles. 
The winner of the 1930 Tour, Harry Russell, 
again won first place flying in a Ford Trimotor 
equipped with two Wright J-0 and one Wright 
Cyclone motors, with a total horse power of 
li75. The gross weight of the plane was 13,000 
lbs. and its empty weight, 7844 lbs., thus afford- 
ing a useful load of 5156 lbs. The total points 
scored amounted to 63,764.3, and the average 
speed of the flight was 143.20 miles per hour, 
the average speed being computed on the laps 
scored in each case showing the actual average 
flying speed. 

Second place was also taken by a Ford Tri- 
motor piloted by J. A. Smart and equipped 
with three P. A W. Wasp engines of 1260 horse 
power, and having a gross weight of 13,500 lbs., 
and an empty weight of 7960 lbs., giving a useful 
load of 5540 lbs. The points scored were 53,813, 
and the average speed was 143.20 miles per 
hour. Third place was won by the Cessna plane 
piloted by Eddie Schneider, equipj^d with a 
Warner motor of 110 h.p., and having a gross 
weight of 2260 lbs., and weighing empty 1267 
lbs., with a useful load of 993 lbs. The points 
scored by this plane totaled 44,343.7, and the 
average speed was 120.99 miles per hour. 

The Great Lakes Trophy for light planes was 
also contested on this tour and was won by 
L. R. Bayles, flying a Granville Gee Bee plane 
and scoring an average speed of 141 miles per 
hour. His plane was equipped with a Warner 
motor of 110 h.p., and had a gross weight of 
1400 lbs., and an empty weight of 912 lbs., 
giving a useful load of 488 lbs. The points scored 
by this plane were 44,106.3. 

Notable Flights. The year witnessed a num- 
ber of unusual flights on the score of distance, 
speed, or over new or unexplored regions marked 
perhaps by fewer catastrophes to the aviators 
who were seeking records or to develop new 
routes. New routes and possible speed perform- 


ances in future commercial flying were tested in 
some cases in addition to the power, efficiency, 
and reliability of equipment. Among the many 
notable achievements of the year the following 
may be referred to briefly. 

Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh flying 
from Washington, D. C., on July 29 in a specially 
constructed Lockheed Sirius seaplane proceeded 
north and across northern Canada, Alaska, Ber- 
ing Sea, along the east coast of Siberia and 
reached the northernmost islands of Japan in 
86 hours of flying time for a flight of 7830 miles. 
They were forced to land off one of the remote 
islands of the Kuirile group on account of fog 
and a wet spark plug developed so that with the 
rough water it could not be cleaned until a 
sheltered place was reached. Colonel and Mrs. 
Lindbergh received aid from a Japanese vessel 
and were received in Tokyo on August 26. The 
death of Mrs. Lindl)ergh*8 father forced the in- 
terruption of their trip. 

An interesting transatlantic flight was that of 
Otto llillig and Holger Hoiriis, who flew from Har- 
bor Grace, Newfoundland, on June 24 landing 
at Krefeld, Germany, the following day; thence 
they proceeded to Copenhagen where they landed 
on June 26 and were received with enthusiasm 
by the Danes. They flew in a Bcllanca nionoplanc. 

On July 16, t>^o Hungarian aviators, Capt. 
George Endres and Capt. Alex Maygar, flew 
from Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, in the Lock- 
heed-Sirius monoplane Justice for Hungary and 
on the following day with fuel exhausted they 
were forced down within 25 miles of Budapest, 
their objective, a distance estimated at aliout 
3240 miles. 

In an attempt to beat the record of Post and 
Gatty, Clyde Pangborn and Hugh Herndon, Jr., 
in a Bcllanca nionoplanc with a 425-hor8e power 
Wasp engine, flew across the Atlantic, leaving 
New York on July 28. Reaching Moscow on July 
31 they made their way successfully across north- 
ern Europe and Siberia making several stops, 
but nt Khabarovsk, Siberia wcie forced, by 
delays due to a damaged wing, to abandon their 
attempt at the record. They proceeded to Japan, 
however, and announced they would try for the 
$25,000 prize offered by the Tokyo newspaper 
Asahi for a non-stop flight from Japan to the 
United States. Alleged lack of discretion as 
shown in taking photograjihs and flying over 
fortified areas without official permission, 
brought on a conflict with the Japanese govern- 
ment and the plane was seized and they were 
duly apprehended and fined, though the matter 
was later adjusted. On October 3 they left 
Samushiro Beach near Tokyo and on October 5 
landed at Wenatchee, Wash., after a flight of 
4458 miles in 41 hours 13 minutes. 

The British aviator, J. A. Mollison, on July 
29, flew from Wyndham, West Australia and 
arrived at Croydon, near London, on August 6, 
a distance of 10,000 miles in 8 days, 20 hours, 
and 19 minutes, beating by two days the record 
made by Flight Lieut. C. W. A. Scott whose 
time was 10 days and 25 hours. Mollison was 
delayed by thunder storms over Europe and fog 
over the English Channel, and it is interesting 
to compare his time with that of Post and Gatty 
who flew around the world, a distance of 6000 
miles more, in 4 hours less time. 

Captain Wolfgang von Gronau, a German avia- 
tor, who had crossed tlie Atlantic in 1930 in 
a twin-engine seaplane, in 1931 made another im- 
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portant transatlantic flight in the Dornier fly- 
ing boat Oruoenland-Wal, from Westerland, Ger- 
many, on August 8, to Chicago, U. S. A., by way of 
Iceland, Greenland, Labrador, and Canada in 
order to ascertain data for the establishment of 
mail routes through the sub-Arctic regions. 
Stops were made en route and Chicago was 
reached on September 1. This flight included the 
first crossing of Greenland and totaled nearly 
4700 miles. 

Another record flight of the year was from 
England to the Cape of Good Hope, 7800 miles 
(October 30 to November 6) in 4 days, 6 hours, 
40 minutes, made by Miss Peggy Salaman and 
A. Gorden Store who, flying in the Puss Moth 
plane Good I/ope, reduced the record for this 
journey by 25 hours and 23 minutes. The flight 
was helped by good weather and adequate prepa- 
rations at the various aerodromes across Africa 
so that night flying was possible. The flying time 
was 64 hours as against 56 hours for Lieutenant 
Commander Glen Kidston in his trip in the 
previous April which took 154 hours for the 
7000 miles. 

One of the successful long distance trips of 
the year was across Siberia by Miss Amy John- 
son of England, who, leaving London on July 28, 
landed at Tokyo on August 6, completing a trip 
which she had begun in January but was forced 
to discontinue through a forced landing near 
Warsaw. Plying time for this trip, which she 
accomplished from London via Berlin, Moscow, 
Irkutsk, Harbin (Manchuria), and Seoul 
(Korea), was about 78 hours and 50 minutes. 

The record for flight from England to Aus- 
tralia then was reduced by about an hour by C. 
A. Jiutler, flying October 31-Novernber 9, in a 
Couiper-Swift light airplane with 75-h.p. Pop- 
joy engine. The plane weighed 546 lbs. or 100 
lbs. lighter and with 25 leas horse power than 
any plnne that had provioualy made this flight. 
Butler’s record w’as 9 days, 2 hours, 29 minutes. 

The British aviator, Squadron r.<eader Bert 
Hinkler made the first west-to-east flight across 
tlie Southern Atlantic Ocean and the first solo 
ocean crossing since Lindbergh, when he flew 
from Natal, Brazil, to Bathurst in Gambia on 
the west coast of Africa, November 26-27. This 
also was tlie first transatlantic flight in a 
light plane, his machine being a Toronto built 
He Haviland Puss Moth monoplane with a 
120-h.p. Gypsy engine, which differed from stand- 
aid models only in extra fuel tanks and 
navigating equipment. The 1931 ocean trip was 
made in 22 hours with 1 60 gallons of gasoline. It 
will be remembered that Hinkler set the record 
for the England-Australia flight at 15^ days in 
1928. In this journey from New York to England 
he flew 10,500 miles mostly in over- water flights 
of 1000 miles and longer. 

An American aviator, Capt. Frank M. Hawks, 
during the year made a unique series of record- 
breaking flights over America and Europe. He 
landed at Cherbourg, France, Apr. 5, 1931, with 
a plane which he immediately .put into commis- 
sion and flew to Paris, making the 210 miles in 
56 minutes on April 6. On April 13, he flew from 
Brussels to Amsterdam, 72 miles in 24 minutes, 
returning on April 15 in 19 minutes. On April 22, 
he breakfasted in London and flew to Rome for 
luncheon making the trip of 950 miles in 5 hours 
and 24 minutes, or an average speed of 167 miles 
an hour. He returned to London in time for tea, 
making the round trip of 1000 miles in 9 hours 


and 44 minutes, or an average speed of about 
190 m.p.h. A trip from Paris to London on April 
23, 218 miles, was made in 59 minutes or a s^ed 
of 220 m.p.h., and was followed a week later by 
flights to and in Ireland. On May 12, Captain 
Hawks flew from London to Berlin, a distance 
of about 600 miles, in 2 hours and 57 minutes, 
or an average speed of 204 m.p.h., and on May 27 
he left Le Bourget Aerodrome at Paris at 8.20 a.m. 
and reached Croydon Airport near London in 1 
hour and 15 minutes, flying the 218 miles at a rate 
of 173.6 m.p.h. After breakfast he flew to Ber- 
lin, about 600 miles, in 3 hours and 15 minutes 
where he lunched, and arrived at Paris, 568 miles, 
in time for dinner, making the trip at a rate of 
188.1 m.p.h. The total elapsed time for this trip, 
approximately 1386 miles, was 9 hours and 51 
minutes. Captain Hawks then made a series of 
equally notable trips around France and other 
European cities, and shipping his airplane by 
steamer returned to America by way of Canada. 
On July 3 he flew from Quebec to Montreal for 
breakfast, 160 miles, in 50 minutes and from 
Montreal to Toronto for luncheon in 1 hour and 
45 minutes; from Toronto to Ottawa, for tea, 
225 miles, in 1 hour and 6 minutes, and re- 
turned from Ottawa to Montreal, 115 miles, in 
32 minutes, making 850 miles in the flying time 
of 4 hours and 18 minutes. On his return to 
New York, Captain Hawks flew the 350 miles in 

1 hour and 45 minutes, thus making a new 
record. 

On July 23, 1931, Captain Hawks after break- 
fast in New York flew to Havana for luncheon 
and returned in time for dinner in New Y"ork, 
making a new record on the trip down of 8 hours, 
8 minutes and 30 seconds, and for the return, 7 
hours and 31 minutes. The round trip, including 
an hour and 25 minutes for luncheon and four 
fuel stops, totaled 2806 miles, requiring 17 hours, 

2 minutes, and 30 seconds. Flying from New York 
to Chicago on August 12, he made the journey in 
4 hours and 6 minutes, breaking the record 
of a week previous of Captain Hall. Proceeding to 
South Dakota, he enjoyed the honor of being 
named Chief Flying Hawk by the Sioux Indians 
and returned on the following day to New York 
City, surpassing his Chicago to New York record 
by 20 minutes, and making the 1546 miles from 
Hot Springs, S. D., to Roosevelt Field in 8 hours, 
48 minutes. 

On August 26 Captain Hawks broke nine citv- 
to-city records from Atlanta to New York, max- 
ing the Richmond to Washington flight of 103 
miles in 30 minutes; Washingon to Philadelphia, 
128 miles, in 44 minutes, and Philadelphia to 
Newark, 72 miles, in 21 minutes. This record was 
beaten late in the year by Lou Reichers, who 
flew from Newark to Havana with one passenger 
in 6 hours, 41 minutes flying time for a distance 
of 1400 miles. He flew a Lockheed Altair plane 
with retractable landing gear and a Cyclone en- 
gine. 

Captain James G. Hall, a former U. S. Army 
aviator, on June 19 flew the 1300 miles from 
Vancouver, B. C. to Agua Caliente, Mexico in 
7 hours and 48 minutes, beating by 1 hour and 
26 minutes the previous record held by Col. 
Roseoe Turner. He used a Lockheed Altair plane 
with retractable landing gears. Captain Hall es- 
tablished a New York to New Orleans record, 
flying 1184 miles with a passenger in 7 hours and 
14 minutes without a stop. Captain Hall also 
broke the New York to Havana record on July 
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18, covering the 1400 miles in 8 hours and 35 
minutes without a stop. On August 5 he flew 
from Roosevelt Field, New York, to Chicago in 
4 hours and 12 minutes. 

Airways in the United States. According to 
the Aeronautics Branch of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, at the end of the year 1931 there 
were in operation 50,330 miles of airways, of 
which mail airways amounted to 43,735 miles. 
The total average of airplane-miles schedules 
was 107,705 miles with United States contract 
mail, and 40,673 for non-mail service, making a 
total of all services of 158,378 miles. The air 
mail carried was approximately 9,000,000 pounds, 
while some 450,000 passengers were carried, some 
116,000,000 passenger miles being recorded, these 
figures showing an increase over 1930. 

The number of air transport services in opera- 
tion in the United States on Dec. 15, 1931 were 
as follows: Domestic routes, 111; mail, 66; pas- 
senger, 94; express, 63. Foreign routes, 17; mail, 
15; passenger, 11; express, 7. All routes, 126; 
mail, 79; passenger, 103; express, 70. 

During the year slightly more than 2000 miles 
of new’ U. 8. Mail Routes were added to the 
schedules, in the main extensions to existing con- 
tracts, and the usual practice was for passenger 
accommodations to go with the mail service, thus 
working for a permanent basis for air transport 
on the mail routes. There was a further develop- 
ment of lower coat air transportation and this 
seemed to stimulate travel. A rate of 6 cents per 
mile, which had been made by some companies 
in 1930, had become the average on most lines in 
1931, and had every evidence of continuing under 
existing conditions. In fart a reduction of the 
fare between New York and Los Angeles from 
$200 to $160 or 7.5 cents to 6 cents a mile was 
announced for 1932. All of the leading transporta- 
tion companies introduced various improvements, 
such as automatic pilots, and communication de- 
vices, while terminal facilities were materially im- 
proved. Tlie airports were developed at various 
centres though here again financial conditions 
made the rate of increase slower than it should 
have been under normal circumstances. On Dec. 
31, 1931, there were 2075 airports and landing 
fields in the United States distributed as fol- 
lows: Municipal airports, 656; commercial air- 
ports, 675; Department of Commerce intermedi- 
ate fields, 364; army airdromes, 62; naval air 
stations (including Marine and Coast Guard), 
13; State operated fields, 4; marked auxiliary 
fields, 310; fields for miscellaneous Government 
activities, 1. Of the total number, 680 airports 
and landing fields had night lighting equipment. 
In addition there were 352 proposed airports. 

British Air Mail. The British Air Mail Serv- 
ice during 1931 had a striking development and 
about two and a quarter million letters were dis- 
patched by air, or an increase over 1930 of about 
a half a million letters, or approximately 10,000 
letters a week. The total weight of the letter mail 
sent by air in 1930 was 52.4 tons or an increase of 
29 per cent over 1930 and 74 per cent over 1929. 
Air parcel mail dispatched during 1931 aggregated 
62^ tons or 10 tons more than the letter mail, but 
the figure was somewhat less than in 1930. The 
total weight of all British air mail, letters and 
parcels, for 1931 was 115 tons compared with 106 
tons in 1930 and 88 tons in 1929. 

Air Routes in Asia. By the end of 1931 the 
advantages of air transportation in Asia, both 
for mail and for passengers, were fully recog- 


nized and substantial financial support was be< 
ing granted by Great Britain, France, and the 
Netherlands to air transport companies in order 
to assure scheduled and regular communica- 
tion between Europe and India, French Indo- 
china, and Netherland East Indies. Through 
service and rates were established. It was recog- 
nized that self-support was not necessary for 
these transportation lines and that government 
assistance must be extended, for rapid convey- 
ance of mails was an important trade advantage 
while passenger patronage was worthy of con- 
siderable encouragement. India, Tndo-China, and 
the Netherland East Indies could be reached by 
air in less than one half or one quarter of the 
time required by the fastest means of surface 
transport, so that to secure speed, safety, and 
comfort through improved and efiicient aircraft, 
the governments concerned were seeking to en- 
courage and establish air lines, in 1931 between 
Europe and the Orient, 24,492 miles of estab- 
lished service were maintained with weekly serv- 
ice in some cases, and in the case of the German- 
Russian companies a daily service. Local 
transportation companies in the vaiious Eastern 
countries were carrying on an improved service, 
and the total mileage of the scheduled routes 
for the more important countries was as follows : 
China, 1535 miles; Japan, 1888 miles; Nether- 
land East Indies, 2698 miles; Persia, 2050 miles, 
and Siam, 503 miles. In the U. 8. 8. R., local service 
was maintained by the “Dobrolef* (Volunteer 
Aviation Company) to the amount of 16,257 
miles, with a network of 27 services or more than 
double the amount available in 1928 when the 
five-year plan was adopted. The longest route 
w’as from Moscow to Irkutsk, 2920 miles with 
flights made on even dates in both direetions. Jii 
the U. 8. 8. R., there was a total mileage of 16,- 
257 miles. The grand total mileage of local service 
in Asia by the end of the year maintained 24,- 
931 miles which, with the foreign service, made 
a grand total of 49,432 miles in Asia. 

Aircraft Industry in the U. S. In 1031, the 
American Aircraft Industry was estimated by 
the President of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America to have produced 2394 air- 
planes valued at $19,026,766 and 3766 engines 
valued at $14,609,949, making a total value of 
$33,236,715. These figures may be compared with 
the 1929 production of 6034 airplanes and 7378 
engines valued at $70,053,130. This was, of 
course, the high water mark in the industry so 
far as production was concerned, but most of this 
very large production remained unsold at the 
end of the year. Examining the 1031 j)roduction 
in more detail, it was estimated that of the 2394 
airplanes manufactured, 812 or 33.9 per cent were 
military, valued at $12,971,028, and of the 3760 
engines, 1800 or 47.8 per cent were military, 
valued at $10,417,718. The commercial planes 
built in 1931 were estimated at 1582 or 66.1 per 
cent and were valued at $6,655,738, while the 
commercial engines totaled 1976 or 52.2 per cent, 
valued at $4,192,231. In other words, out of a 
total estimated production of $33,236,715 in 1931, 
$23,658,569 or 70.6 per cent represented sales to 
the United States War and Navy Departments, 
and $10,848,909 or 30 per cent represented sales 
to private and business owners and aerial opera- 
tors and operators of schedule transport lines. 
Estimating the commercial airplane production in 
1931 at 1682 units there were 704 light airplanes 
with a value, including engines, of $1,360,683; 
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299 cabin planes for business and aerial service 
use valued at $1,660,274, and 65 multi-engined 
transports valued at $1,478,206. 

According to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce the number of aircraft, licensed and un- 
licensed, ill the United States and its posses- 
sions on Dec. 31, 1931, was 10,780. Of the 17,739 
pilots* licenses, 6881 were in the transport grade, 
1686 limited commercial, 46 industrial and 9226 
in private. The licensed pilots included 532 
women, classified as follows: Transport, 42; 
^limited commercial, 50; industrial, 1, and private, 
433. The 9016 mechanics in the country include 
five women. Of the aircraft, 7553 were licensed, 
and 3227 unlicensed. 

I New York State had 1227 aircraft on Dec. 31, 
1931, more than any other State, and California 
ranked second with 1186 planes. California had 
3327 pilots as compared with 1820 in New York, 
and 1644 mechanics as against New York’s 860. 
New York led in licensed planes with 973, Cali- 
fornia following with 959 and Illinois third with 
511. New York had 254 unlicensed craft, Cali- 
fornia 227, and Illinois 223. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics continued its experimental work in which 
the important investigations begun in the high 
pressure wind tunnel at Langley Field, Va., 
•were further advanced by the construction of a 
|tunnel capable of handling full-sized airplanes 
up to 45 ft. span and speed up to 150 m p.h. This 
was the largest wind tunnel yet to be built. The 
equipment at Langley Field also was augmented 
by the ct)iiipletion of the largest towing basin 
available in any experimental or other air station. 
In tliis seaplane testing basin full-sized floats 
could be studied. 

During the year, a number of important aux- 
iliary devices weie developed by various scientists 
which aimed to make flying safer and more even. 
Dr. Irving Langmuir of the General Electric 
^in[)any devised apparatus for guiding airplanes 
tnrough fog along a path of light beacons in- 
visible to the eye of the pilot. He employed photo- 
electric cells which were able to take light sent 
out by the beacons through the fog which ren- 
dered these maiks invisible to the human eye. 
Another interesting device was an instrument 
developed at the National Bureau of Standards 
by F. G. Rear and G. H. Wintermute, in which 
were received simultaneous visual range beacon 
signals and voice reports on the weather. The 
voice signals were filtered out and sent to the 
head phones of the aviator. 

Autooiho. Commercial application and further 
expel imental work by inventors marked the year 
1931, and the autogiro not only found a market 
and use but figured in a number of long flights. 
The Autogiro Company of America, which con- 
trolled in the United States the Cierva patents, 
licensed three companies, Pitcairn, Kellett, and 
Buhl, to undertake such construction and about 
60 autogiros were built during the year. A cabin 
autogiro was developed by the Kellett Company 
and one with a pusher was brought out by the 
Buhl Aircraft Company. A machine with feather- 
ing rather than articulated vanes marked a new 
type of rotor-wing craft, which was developed 
by E. Burke Wiltord, and showed a departure 
from previous designs. On April 12, the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce granted an unrestricted, 
improved type certificate or license to the auto- 
giro model PCA-2. The development of the auto- 
giro in the United States had been due in large 


measure to Harold F. Pitcairn and this was 
reco^ized on April 5 in the award to him by 
the National Aeronautic Association of the Col- 
lier Trophy for 1930. This award is made “for the 
greatest achievement in aviation in America, the 
value of which has been demonstrated by actual 
use of it the preceding year.” In England, the 
Cierva Autogiro Company, Ltd., brought out 
two new types of machine during the year, one 
of which was an enclosed cabin two-seater, and 
was developing both a light single seater sports 
model and a large passenger-carrying machine. 
At the end of the year an autogiro had been 
completed in Germany. 

The U. S. Navy acquired for experimental pur- 
poses an autogiro and equipped it with floats, 
while the British and French navies during the 
year were seeking to develop autogiro flying 
boats. Both types were planned to operate in 
rough water and thus extend the function of the 
ordinary type of flying boat so that the reconnais- 
sance system based on the use of airships might 
be improved and simplified. 

Glideiks. An important achievement in con- 
nection with a motorless plane or glider was the 
crossing of the English Channel on July 19 by 
Lissant Beardmore, a Canadian, who was towed 
to the height of 9000 ft. by an airplane and was 
able to glide successfuly across this body of 
water in one hour and a half. This crossing by 
a niotorless sail-plane occurred 22 years after 
the first crossing of the Channel by Bleriot in 
his airplane driven by a motor. On the follow- 
ing day, July 20, Robert Kronfeld, an Austrian 
glider expert, crossed the Channel both ways the 
same day in a motorless plane, winning $5000 
offered by the Daily MaiL 

Bibliograpiiv. Among some of the more im- 
portant works on Aeronautics that appeared dur- 
ing the year or in 1930 are the following: Lieut. 

D. VV. Tomlinson, The i^ky^s the Limit (Bhila- 
delphia) ; E. W. Teale, The Book of Gliders (New 
York, 1930); K. S. Baruaby, Gliders and Glid- 
ing (New York, 1930) ; Aluminum Company of 
America, Aluminum in Aircraft (Pittsburgh, 
1930) ; A. W. Judge, Automobile and Aircraft 
Engine (New York) ; K. Sidney Bowen, Jr., 
Flying from the Ground Up (New York) ; I. W. 
Miller, The Aircraft Mechanic's Handbook (New 
York) ; Capt. I. E. Elm, Manual of Flighty (Phila- 
delphia, 1930) ; Dr. Alfred Wegerdt, Deutsche 
Luftfahrtgesetzgebung (Berlin, 1930); Lieut. V. 
C. Finch, Preparing for Aviation (New York) ; 
George R. White, Zoom (New York) ; B. F. Eddy, 
Aircraft Jtadio (New York); Augustus Post, 
Skycraft (New York, 1930) ; 0. 11. Kiieen, Every- 
man’s Book of Flying (New York, 1930) ; Mal- 
colm Ross, Bailing the Skies (New York); 
Edward Shenton, Couriers of the Clouds (Phila- 
delphia) ; Frederick Bedell, Ph.D., with Theodore 

E. Thompson, M.E., The Airplane (New York, 
1930) ; Juan de la Cierva and Don Rose, Wings 
of To-morrow: The Story of the Autogiro (New 
York) ; Anthony H. Fokker and Bruce Gould, 
The Flying Dutchman (New York) ; K. W. Cole- 
grove, International Control of Aviation (Bos- 
ton) ; Ray F. Kuns, Aviation Engines (Chicago) ; 
Maj. Victor W. Page, Aviation Engine Examiner 
(New York) ; Lt. Col. W. Lockwood Marsh, Edi- 
tor, The Care and Maintenance of Aircraft (Lon- 
don) ; W. L. G. Joerg, Brief History of Polar 
Exploration Since the Introduction of Flying 
(New York) ; Lieut. J. R. Johnson, Peru from 
the Air (New York) ; Frank Hawks, Speed (New 
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York); Hugh Allen, The Story of the Airahip 
(Akron) ; J. C. Hylander, Cruisers of the Air 
(New York) ; Lieut. C. J. Maguire, U. S. N., 
Apology (Now York); Dr. Werner von Langs- 
dorff, Tasohenbuch der Luftflotten and Das SegeU 
flugzeug (Munich) ; J. A. Van Den Broek, Elas- 
tic Energy Theory (New York) ; T. G. Whitlock, 
Elementary Applied Aerodynamics (New York) ; 
Maj. Oliver Steward, Cross-Country Flying (New 
York) ; Merrill Hamburg, Beginning to Fly, The 
Book of Model Airplanes (New York, 1930); 
Capt. Richard Duncan, Stunt Flying (Chicago) ; 
Wesley L. Smith, Air Transport Operation (New 
York); J. E. Younger and B. M. Woods, Dy- 
namics in Airplanes and Airplane Structures 
(New York) ; M. M. Farleigh, Aircraft Engines 
(New York) ; G. A. Crocco, Element di Aviazi- 
one (Rome) ; John E. Gingrich, Aerial and Mar- 
ine Navigation Tables (New York) ; Lieut. Comdr. 
P. V. H. Weems, U. S. N., Air Navigation (New 
York) ; Capt. Leslie S. Potter, The Navigation 
of the Air and Meteorology (New York) ; Wiley 
Post and Harold Gatty, Around the World in 
Eight Days (New York) ; Percival White and 
Mat White, Gliding and Soaring (New York); 
C. F. Snowden-Gamble, The Air Weapon^ A His- 
tory of British Military Aeronautics, vol. i, 1783- 
1914 (London) ; H. A. Jones, The War in the 
Air, The Official History of the Fart Played by 
the Royal Air Force in the Great War, vol. iii 
(London) ; Prof. F. A. Magoun and Eric Hodgins, 
History of Aircraft (New York) ; C. C. Kohl- 
ling, National Regulation of Aeronautics (Phila- 
delphia) ; Squadron Leader C. G. Burge, Capt. 
J. L. Pritchard, and Lieut. Col. W. Lockwood 
Marsh, Editors, Handbook of Aeronautics (Lon- 
don) ; Pilots* Handbook (Los Angeles) ; J. D. 
Haddon, An Introduction to Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, vol. ii. Structures (Iiondon) ; J. L. Nay- 
lor and E. Ower, Aviation of To-day ( London ) ; 
Howard C. Stark, Blind or Instrument Flying 
(Newark, N. J.) ; John G. Younger, Airplane 
Construction and Repair (New York) ; P. C. 
Grose, The Problem of Vertical Flight (McComb, 
Ohio) ; F. D. Bradbrooke, The Light Aeroplane 
Manual (London) ; E. P. Warner and S. P. John- 
ston, Aviation Handbook (New York). The Air- 
craft Year Book for 1932 (New York, 1932) con- 
tained a summary of progress especially in the 
United States for 1931 with full statistics for the 
industry in addition to descriptions and to ac- 
counts of technical progress. See Military Prog- 
ress; Naval Progress. 

AfiBOPLANES. See Aeronautics. 

AFGHANISTAN, af-gan'-i'stan'. An inde- 
pendent kingdom of central Asia, serving as a 
buffer state between India and the Soviet Union. 
The estimates of the area vary from 245,000 to 
270,000 square miles, while the population is 
roughly estimated at about 11,000,000. King 
in 1031, Muhammed Nadir Khan, who was 
called to the tlirone Oct. 16, 1929. Capital, 
Kabul, with a population of about 100,000. 

Other important towns are Kandahdr (46,- 
000). Herat (121,000), and Mazar-i-Sharif (46,- 
200). The Afghan is the dominant race and the 
chief tribes are the Durranis and the Ghilzais, 
numbering about 2,200,000. There were about 
70 Europeans in the country in 1931. The pre- 
vailing languages are Persian and Pushtoo and 
the dominant religion is Islam. Free elementary 
and secondary schools exist in various parts of 
the country, but the number of literate persons 
comprised a relatively small part of the total. 


Production, etc. The largely mountainous 
country contains a number of fertile plains and 
valleys where irrigated crops of cereals, fruits, 
and vegetables are raised. Pears, apples, al- 
monds, peaches, quinces, apricots, plums, pome- 
granates, grapes, figs, and cherries constitute a 
staple food of the population and much pre- 
served fruit is exported. The native fat-tailed 
sheep is the principal domestic animal. Native 
industries, chiefly of the cottage type, supply 
the local demand for cloth, soap, boots, and 
other articles; carpets and rugs are woven for 
export. Army supplies are made at a state- 
owned factory in Kabul. Copper, lead, iron, coal,, 
lapis lazuli, and some gold are found, the first 
named in large quantities. There is little mining, 
activity, however. Afghanistan's trade with 
India averages about $15,000,000 annually in 
normal times. The principal exports arc wool, 
silk, cattle, hides, tobacco, timber, fruits, and 
vegetables, cereals, asafetida and other drugs, 
and spices. Imports in 1031 came chiefly from 
the Soviet Union. Cotton goods, sugar, leather, 
hardware, and silver treasure are the chief im- 
ports from India. The two leading trade routes 
to India are from Kabul to Peshawar by way 
of the Kliyber Pass and from Kandahdr, centre 
of a rich fruit-growing region, to the railway 
terminal at Chaman, India. There are no rail-* 
ways in Afghanistan and transjmrt is by caravaiy 
or by motor over the rough roads connectings 
Kabul with the chief cities. A 40-year contract 
for the establishment of air lines from Herat to' 
Kandahdr and Kabul, with branch lines to the 
northwest frontier of India, was obtained by 
the Junkers company of Germany in 1931. The 
lines would connect at Herat with the Teheran- 
Meshed Persian service, which extends to Eu- 
rope. A Soviet weekly air service connects Kabul 
with Termez in Soviet Central Asia. 

Constitutional government in the country, 
which was interrupted during the civil strife^ 
of 1929, was reestablished with the crowning of 
Muhammed Nadir Khan (born April 10, 1885)., 
There are legislative and state assemblies and a 
Cabinet presided over by the King. The country' 
is divided into five major and four minor 
Provinces, each administered by a governor. In" 
1930 the Afghan consul general at Delhi an- 
nounced that annual revenue approximated $23,- 
400,000. Other estimates placed it as low as 
$5,000,000. The army, which was under reor- 
ganization in 1931, consisted of about 25,000 
regular troops and a small air force. In addi- 
tion, the war-like Afghan tribes constitute a 
large reserve of irreg^ar troops. 

History. Two years of civil war and insur- 
rection, inaugurated by the revolt against King 
Amanullah in 1929, was succeeded in 1931 by« 
peace and apparent contentment throughout 
most of the country. Opening the annual Na- 
tional Assembly at Kabul July 6, the King re-, 
ported that his authority had been established^ 
throughout the country and that taxes were 
everywhere being paid.* Nadir Khan had obvi- 
ously profited from the unfortunate results of 
ex-King Amanullah’s efifort to modernize his 
wild subjects over-night. The King pursued a 
wisely tempered policy of progressive conserva- 
tism which appeared to have won the approval 
of the fanatical tribesmen. His last open op- 
ponent was eliminated with the expulsion from 
ndrthern Afghanistan of Ibrahim Bey, so-called 
“Robin Hood of Bokhara.” Some of the semi- 
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independent tribes along the Indian border con- 
tinued their sporadic raids into Indian territory, 
however, despite the King’s injunction against 
it (see li^DiA under History). In his address to 
the National Assembly, King Nadir Khan an- 
nounced that he had accepted an unconditional 
gift from Great Britain of a non-interest-bearing 
loan of £175,000, together with 10,000 rifles and 
500,000 cartridges. 

AFBICA. The various divisions of Africa in 
this volume are discussed under their own heads. 
See articles on the respective countries and ter- 
ritories, including Ethiopia; Kenya; Egypt; 
Mobocco; Tunis; South Africa, Union op, etc. 
See also the articles Anthropology; Archeol- 
ogy; Philology, Modern; and Exploration. 

AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE. An institution 
for the higher education of women in Decatur, 
Atlanta, Ga., founded in 1889. The enrollment 
for the autumn of 1931 was 475. The faculty 
numbered 51 members, and the officers of ad- 
ministration, 14. The endowment amounted to 
$1,256,000, while the gross income for the year 
was approximately $335,000. There were 23,250 
volumes in the library. During 1931 steady 
progress was made on building development; 
among the buildings under construction were 
the Auditorium and Fine Arts Building. Presi- 
dent, James Boss McCain, Ph.D., LLD. 

AGNEW, William Henry. An American 
clergyman and educator, died in Rochester, 
Minn., Feb. 13, 1931. Ho was born in West- 
phalia, Kan., Oct. 12, 1881, and was graduated 
from St. Louis University in 1905. Having been 
a member of the Society of Jesus for a number 
of years, he was ordained priest in the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1915. He served as dean 
of the department of science and mathematics 
at Loyola University, Chicago, 111., for four 
years, and in a similar capacity at St. Louis 
University for one year. From 1919-20, he was 
professor of natural theology at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, before becoming president of Loyola 
University in 1921. During 1927-28 he was 
rector of the Sacred Heart Church in Chicago, 
and at the time of his death was president 
of Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. At 
various times, he was chaplain of public in- 
stitutions in Chicago and New York. He lec- 
tured widely at religious and educational in- 
stitutions and was at one time editor of The 
Queen" s irorfc, a magazine. 

AGOBA IN Athens. See Archeology. 

AGHAMONTE, ArIstides. A Cuban bacteri- 
ologist, died in New Orleans, La., Aug. 17, 1931. 
He was born in Camagttey, Cuba, June 3, 1869, 
and was brought to the United States in infancy. 
After attending the College of the City of New 
York during 1885-87, he entered the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University, 
from which he was graduated in 1892. He prac- 
ticed in New York City until the outbreak of 
the Spanish-American War, when he became an 
assistant surgeon in the United States Army. 
He remained in Cuba after the war, being ap- 
pointed professor of bacteriology and experi- 
mental pathology at the University of Havana. 

In 1901 he was a member of the U. S. Army 
Board that discovered the transmission of yel- 
low fever by the mosquito. He also served as 
chairman of the Board of Infectious Diseases 
and as a member of the National Board of 
Health of the Republic of Cuba. In 1922 he 
was made Secretary of Public Health in the 


cabinet of President Zayas, and prior to his 
death had been made head of the department 
of tropical diseases at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity medical school and president of the Pan 
American Medical Association. He was a laure- 
ate of the Institut de France, for which he 
received the Br4ant Prize, and had published 
more than 100 monographs and articles on 
hygiene and tropical medicine. 

AGBABLAN CONFEB.ENCES. See Bulgaria 
under History \ Agriculture under World Agri- 
culture. 

AGBICULTUBAL EXPEBIMENT STA- 
TIONS. Experiment stations in the United 
States, its territories, and insular possessions con- 
tinued to deal with a wide range of intensive and 
productive agricultural research. About $18,000,- 
000 was available for the support of the stations, 
the Federal Government furnishing $4,340,000 
which included $90,000 for each State and $20,000 
for Hawaii. Stations maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, Guam, and Virgin Islands received appro- 
priations totaling $250,200. 

Research projects active at the stations totaled 
over 7000; the Adams fund supported more than 
400 and the Purnell fund more than 1300. Cooper- 
ation of the stations with the Department of 
Agriculture in more than 1000 projects cover- 
ing national, regional, and local problems econ- 
omized effort, coordinated different investiga- 
tions, and prevented duplication of work. The 
Experiment Station Record^ an important factor 
in the progress of agricultural research, reviewed 
during the year nearly 1300 station and depart- 
mental publications. Changes occurred in the 
directorships of the Arizona, Maine, New York 
Cornell, Porto Rico Insular, Virgin Islands, and 
Wisconsin Stations. The personnel, including 
those doing some teaching, exceeded 3600, of 
whom over 1900 devoted their time exclusively 
to station work. 

Under an Act of Congress extending benefits of 
the Hatch Act to Alaska, a station was estab- 
lished in connection with the Alaska Agricultural 
College and School of Mines and was merged with 
a station operated by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at Fairbanks since 1907. The Kalsin 
Bay Station of Kodiak Island was closed June 15, 
and the Department work centred at Matanuska 
and at Sitka. In Hawaii, a consolidation of ex- 
periment station work under the joint super- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture and the 
University of Hawaii, provided for by Act of 
Congress passed May 16, 1928, brought about 
increased efficiency and economy. A similar meas- 
ure approved Mar. 4, 1931, also extended the 
benefits of the Hatch and supplementary acts 
to Porto Rico, and provided for the eoordination 
of experiment station work in the island. The 
Virgin Islands Station was reorganized and re- 
ceived funds for expanding its work. 

New buildings erected in 1931 included an ag- 
ricultural engineering building at the Kentucky 
Station ; the Dalrymple Memorial animal pathol- 
ogy plant at the Louisiana Station; a horticul- 
tural building at the Maryland Station; a dairy 
husbandry building, the first unit for an agri- 
cultural quadrangle, at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute; and a re&igeration plant at the Florida 
Station. The Wisconsin Station was erecting a 
new animal research laboratory. 

The Kansas Station and College received in- 
creased biennial appropriations aggregating $2,- 
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751,600, largely for research, and for construction 
of a new dairy barn and dairy plant. An appro- 

g riation of $900,000 as an unemployment relief 
uildiim fund was to be used at Pennsylvania 
State College for a dairy husbandry building to 
cost $500,000 and a home economics unit to cost 
$400,000. The Minnesota Legislature provided 
for the erection and equipment of a farm crops 
field house at the University Farm, and for an 
office building and laboratory and more land for 
the fruit farm near Zumbra Heights. The Ne- 
braska Station received appropriations for build- 
ing the animal husbandry Wilding, and the 
Oklahoma Station, for a meat laboratory and a 
horse barn. 

The New York College of Agriculture of Cor- 
nell University, for the ensuing year, was pro- 
vided State appropriations exceeding $1,750,000 
and the Home Economics College $300,000. The 
building being constructed to house the depart- 
ments of agricultural economics and farm man- 
agement and of rural sociology was to cost nearly 
$000,000. Plans were completed for a home eco- 
nomics building to cost alraut $985,000. The bud- 
get of the New York State Station for the fiscal 
year 1931-32 totaled $503,480, an increase of 
$120,655 over 1930-31, and included $80,000 for 
greenhouse equipment. 

The State of New Jersey received as a gift 
from Janies Turner of Montclair for administra- 
tion as a dairy research station, 1100 acres of 
crop and pasture land in Sussex County, 270 
Guernsey and 55 Holstein cattle, elaborate" Wild- 
ings and equipment. In Montana a sheep station 
was developed at Fort Ellis near Bozeman. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture coop- 
erating with the University of Tennessee opened 
a dairy experiment station at Lewisburg, Tenn., 
to serve the industry in the blue grass limestone 
region. In Florida, the Department opened the 
Florida Citrus Products Laboratory at Winter 
Haven, in buildings, grounds, and facilities fur- 
nished by the citrus industry of the State ; and at 
Olustec, near the Osceola National Forest, was 
erecting twelve buildings for the Naval Stores 
Experiment Station, which was expected to be 
completed by Mar. 1, 1932. Now stations were 
established in Washington for study of soil ero- 
sion in the W’ashington-Oregon-Idaho wheat belt 
and in Iowa for similar study in the rich loessial 
Corn Belt soil area in the Missouri River Valley. 

Director James T. Jardine of the Oregon Sta- 
tion was appointed chief of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
to the vacancy existing since the death of Edwin 
W. Allen in November, 1929, and assumed his new 
duties in September, 1931. Leland 0. Howard, 
former chief of the Bureau of ISntomology, De- 
partment of Agriculture, was awarded the 1931 
Capper gold medal and $5000 for distinguished 
service to American agriculture. The award, given 
annually by Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, 
was won in 1930 by Stephen M. Babcock (q.v.), 
professor emeritus of agricultural chemistry of 
the Wisconsin Station and University, who died 
July 1, 1931. In Canada, Frank T. Shutt retired 
as Dominion chemist and assistant director of 
Dominion Experimental Farms, terminating pub- 
lic service of 44 years. 

Negbolooy. Experiment station workers dying 
during 1931 included W. J. Morse, director of 
the Maine Station; Albert Dickens, professor of 
horticulture, at tlie Kansas Station ; M. E. Jaffa, 


professor emeritus of nutrition, and W. A. Lip- 
pincott, professor of poultry husbandry, both of 
the California Station ; F. A. G. Muir, consulting 
entomologist of the Hawiian Sugar Planters’ Sta- 
tion; M. P. Sweeney, associate chemist of the 
New York State Station; and George Severance, 
head of the department of farm management and 
economics, and H. F. Holtz, associate in soils, 
both of the Washington Station. Among the pi- 
oneers of agricultural research dying were J. H. 
Comstock, former head of the entomology de- 
partment of Cornell University; C. C. Georgeson, 
ex-director of the Alaska Stations; W. H. Jordan, 
former director of the New York State and Maine 
Stations; Lucius L. Van Slyke, former chemist 
and acting director of the New York State Sta- 
tion; and L. H. Pammel, former botanist in the 
Iowa Station. 

Peter J. Wester, tropical horticulturist, who 
established the Lamao (P. I.) Experiment Sta- 
tion in 1912, died in Manila August 18. Edmond 
Kabat(i, director of the National Institute of Ag- 
riculture of France and administrator of the 
National Institute of Colonial Agriculture, died 
April 18. 

British Empire. The new Imperial Agricul- 
tural Research Bureaus were fully organized and 
functioning actively and their location at exist- 
ing research institutions enabled them to op- 
erate economically and efficiently. The bureau of 
soil science was located at Hothamsted Experi- 
mental Station, at Harpenden; of animal health, 
the Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge, Surrey; 
of plant genetics (crops other than herbage). 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge; of fruit pro- 
duction, East Mailing Research Station, East 
Mailing; of agricultural parasitology, Winches 
Farm, St. Albans, Herts, all in England; of 
plant genetics (herbage), Aberystwyth, Wales; 
and of animal nutrition, Rowett Research In- 
stitute, Aberdeen, and ot animal genetics. Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, both in Scotland. New fruit 
research laboratories, built by the Empire Mar- 
keting Board, were provided on the East Mailing 
Station. The Ditton Laboratory, said to be the 
largest cold storage plant in existence, opened 
for research into fruit storage, contained a “model 
ship’s hold” with a capacity of 120 tons of apples. 
A gift to the University of Cambridge by the 
International Education Board of £700,000 con- 
tingent upon the university securing £479,000 
elscwliere became available, £102,000 being al- 
lotted for agi'icultural work, including the build- 
ing and equipment of a new laboratory. 

Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph, an im- 
portant centre for agricultural research in Can- 
ada, occupied a new administi ation building and 
students’ residence, and completed extensive green- 
houses which supplement the new horticultural 
building. It was host from June 22 to 20 to 
the 11th annual convention of the Canadian 
Society of Technical Agriculturists, a Dominion- 
wide organization of station and extension work- 
ers. Research continued to go forward at the 
other Provincial Colleges of Agriculture and on 
the efficient Dominion Experimental Farms. 

The Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 
held by the Empire Marketing Board in June, 
1931, recommended the establishment for West In- 
dies, of a sugar cane breeding station in Barbados, 
and a sugar cane quarantine station, and other 
cane breeding stations in each of India, Mauritius, 
and Australia. The Board gi'anted £15,790 over 
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five years for the development of rice research 
in India to increase yields and to improve 
quality. 

In Southern Rhodesia, the main experiment 
station was in operation at Salisbury, and dem- 
onstration stations at Bulawayo, Gwelo, and 
Enkeldoorn. The government sand veld farm es- 
tablished in 103Q at Marandellas comprised a 
demonstration sand veld farm, tobacco, and pas- 
ture land research stations, and a crops experi- 
ment station. The British South Africa Company, 
to meet practical needs of the citrus industry in 
Southern Rhodesia, established a citrus experi- 
ment station at Mazoe. 

Rumania. The Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute of Rumania, formally organized in 1929, 
comprised sections of phytotechny and phyto- 
genetics, chemistry, phytopathology, and rural 
economics, and was expected to add sections on 
animal production and rural engineering. It also 
took under its direction the Central Agronomic 
Station at Bucharest; the agi’icultural chemistry, 
agricultural technology, seed control, and medic- 
inal plants stations at Cluj ; the phytopathology 
station at Chii;^inau; the machinery testing sta- 
tion at Bucliarest; the plant improvement and 
experiment stations at Jassy and Cluj; and ex- 
periment stations at Marcule^ti and Tighina. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Rus- 
sia). The Soviet Institute for Plant Protection, 
established under a decree of June 25, 1929, as 
one of the institutes of the Academy of Agri- 
cultuial Science, and headed in 1931 by Director 
N. V. Kovalev, had for its object the development 
in a centralized way, of scientific work con- 
nected with the protection of plants and animals 
from diseases and other pests, and currently 
conijirised divisions of administration, economics, 
apjilied entomology and zoology, phytopathology, 
and pn‘>cnti\e measures. The administrative 
headquarters and certain activities were located 
on Yelagin Island, Leningrad, while other sec- 
tions are clsewhcie in Leningrad and in Moscow. 
Plans were for the central institute to be supple- 
mented by similar institutes in the Ukraine, 
Transcaucasia, and Central Asia, while existing 
institutions were to he reorganized into 12 scien- 
tilic experimental bases, and fiom 3 to 12 agri- 
cultural stations headed by the various insti- 
tutes, were contemplated for each of the various 
regions and pro\iiices of the Soviet Union. 

Bibliogeawiy. Consult also Report on the 
Agricultural Experiment Citations, 1930, by W. 
H. Beal and 11. M. Steece (U. S. Department of 
Agriculture) ; Report of the Acting Chief of the 
Office of Experiment stations, 1931, by Walter 
11. Evans (IJ. S. Department of Agriculture); 
Purvey of Land Grant Colleges and Universities 
(section on Research) (U. S, Department of the 
Interior, Ofiice of Education, Bui. 9, 1930) ; 
Stations Exp6rimenialc8 et Autres Institutions 
OffiGvllcs on Privees s' occupant du D6vcloppemeni 
et de V Amelioration de V A gi'iculiure dans les 
Pays Chauda (International Institute of Ag- 
riculture, Rome, 1931). 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORE. 

Extension problems were more numerous, more 
complex, and more widespread during 1931 than 
ever before. Average farm prices declined 50 per 
cent over the previous low point reached in 192^. 
This added slump in prices came as a crowning 
capsheaf to a decade of argicultural depression 
marked by continuously falling prices, overproduc- 


tion, droughts, storms, floods, insect plagues, and 
epidemics of diseases of crops and livestock. 

Although generally there was no actual short- 
age of food or feed on the farms in the United 
States, cash was very scarce. Extension workers 
therefore devoted most of their eflforts toward 
showing farmers how to supplement their sources 
of farm income and how to maintain as good a 
standard of living as possible with the income 
available. Extensive crop shifts were necessi- 
tated by the price-breaking surpluses of wheat 
and cotton that had accumulated. The develop- 
ment of new sources of income became impera- 
tive. Supplemental lines of production had to be 
considered and adopted. County extension agents 
throughout the year gave constant thought 
and study to the situations in which farm- 
ers found themselves individually and collec- 
tively. Reliable and practical information from 
the State agricultural colleges and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture was in great de- 
mand. Consulting with farmers as to their 
operations was not a new activity of extension 
agents. Crop adjustments had been made before 
with the aid of extension workers in many coun- 
ties and in entire States. It was a recent develop- 
ment, however, for the entire force of the co- 
operative extension service to focus its attention 
largely on problems of agricultural adjustment 
the country over. 

Fanners were helped to plan their farm op- 
erations more intelligently with the primary pur- 
pose of achieving greater efliciency of production 
on less land, and that land only the best of the 
farm. Where it seemed advisable to curtail or 
abandon a line of production, substitute crops 
or enterprises were considered. Many farmers 
were encouraged to develop new activities. They 
were advised to take steps in adjusting their eco- 
nomic life to a sound programme of land utiliza- 
tion by withdrawing from cultivation the poorer 
land of the farm and returning it to the produc- 
tion of pasture or woodland. They grew home and 
farm supplies as much as possible and built up 
reserves of feed, seed, and livestock. This plan 
of fanning, generally known as the “live-at- 
home” type, was of considerable benefit during 
the year. It helped farmers to increase the non- 
cash income of the farm family in food and feed 
crops and meat and other livestock products for 
use on the farm and it enabled them to reduce 
considerably their cash outlay. 

In many districts definite systems of soil im- 
provement were ado]>ted, wood-lot and forest- 
area developments were started, and minor cash 
enterprises weie launched to make up for defi- 
ciencies in the income from major crops. Produc- 
tion costs were reduced by the use of better seed 
and by more scientific handling and feeding of 
livestock. 

The grading, pooling, and selling of marketable 
crops received closer attention by the agents dur- 
ing the year. Existing cooperative-marketing or- 
ganizations were strengthened and new ones were 
organized with the advice and help of extension 
workers but without the assumption of undue 
responsibility. The establishment of credits on 
a sound basis was promoted and the use of credit 
where adequate returns could be expected was 
encouraged. In this field much help was extended 
to farmers in taking annual inventories and in 
preparing credit statements for the use of local 
banks. Extension work in the field of farm man- 
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agement became a well'establisbed part of the 
basic programmes of most of the various States. 

The U. 8. Department of Agriculture and the 
State agricultural colleges speeded up the as- 
sembling of economic facts applying to local con- 
ditions. A national and four re^onal outlook 
conferences were held at which State and fed- 
eral extension workers considered available eco- 
nomic data concerning farm industries and issued 
statements on the production and demand situa- 
tion. State workers attending these conferences 
returned to their own fields better equipped with 
the data thus made available to aid in apprais- 
ing local situations. Between the close of the na- 
tional conferences held in Washington, D. C., in 
January and the planting season, 12,000 local 
outlook meetings attended by more than 800,000 
farmers were conducted by State and county 
extension workers. At these local conferences, 
farmers were apprised of the economic situation 
and advised of the adjustments to make to bring 
their various lines of production into closer rela- 
tionship with current economic needs. 

Considerable help was given to farmers in crop 
production, in dairying, in animal husbandry, 
and in horticulture. Thousands of dollars were 
saved by farmers who were shown how to reduce 
losses from insect pests and from plant and ani- 
mal diseases. Assistance was given in livestock 
improvement through culling out unprofitable 
cows and better management of animals. Tree 
and shrub planting was encouraged both for 
shelter and the beautification of home grounds. 
Farmers were taught how to build terraces and 
soil -saving dams to prevent erosion. 

Through helpful service to the farm family and 
the farm home, the home demonstration agents 
roved their practical and financial worth. They 
elped farm women and girls to make many 
needed improvements in their home practices. 
More time for rest and recreation was released to 
many farm women who rearranged their house- 
hold equipment, planned their housework on a 
more efficient basis, and added homemade or in- 
expensive purchased conveniences and labor- 
saving devices with the advice of home demonstra- 
tion agents. Agents also assisted farm women in 
the development of the resources of the farm 
home through establishing home industries. 
Women were shown how to prepare and sell sur- 
plus garden, poultry, and dairy products. The 
sale of standardized preserved-food products 
proved profitable. Handicraft activities, such as 
the making of rugs, woven materials, baskets, 
leather articles, pillows, and the like were en- 
couraged. Other sources of income which agents 
helped the farm women to establish were road- 
side markets and tourists’ homes. Farm women 
and girls were assisted also in the economical 
buying of supplies, in the preservation of home- 
grown foods, in the refinishing of furniture, in 
the making of inexpensive improvements in the 
house, and in the planting and care of flowers and 
shrubbery. They were taught the relation of better 
food habits to health, and how to plan the fam- 
ily food needs, the construction, selection, and 
renovation of clothing, child care, and many 
other things of practical benefit. 

Boys and girls on the farm joined in the gen- 
eral effort to increase farm incomes and maintain 
farm living standards. More than 845,000 boys 
and girls were enrolled in the 4-H clubs in 1931. 
Under the supervision of extension agents they 
learned how to grow cotton, corn, potatoes, and 


other crops and how to care for calves, pigs, 
poultry, and sheep. They also received training 
in marketing their products, in handicraft work, 
in the preservation of fruits and vegetables, the 
cooking and serving of meals, the making and 
remodeling of clothing, and the furnishing and 
decorating of rooms. Reports indicate that there 
was an increase in the number of short courses 
at the colleges, summer camps, weekly and 
monthly club meetings, music-appreciation pro- 
grammes, growth, health, and posture work, com- 
munity improvement activities, and other co- 
operative undertakings that contribute to the 
general all-round development of farm boys and 
girls. The influence of 4-U club work was im- 
measurable. Former club members more than ever 
before were taking their places as leaders of adult 
farm groups and as officials of farmers’ organiza- 
tions. 

Tentative arrangements for cobperation in ex- 
tension work between the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the University of Porto Rico 
were made by C. W. Warburton, director of ex- 
tension work, during a brief visit to the island 
in December. This cooperation was authorized by 
an act of Congress approved Mar. 4, 1931, which 
provided that the several extension acts should 
apply to Porto Rico beginning July 1, 1932. An 
initial appropriation of $50,000 was provided, 
this sum to be increased by $10,000 annually un- 
til the total to which Porto Rico is entitled un- 
der the federal act is reached. 

Funds provided for cod})erativc extension work 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, from 
all sources totaled approximately $25,922,000, a 
decrease of about $200,000 from the i)revious 
year. This decrease was due principally to re- 
ductions in State and county appropriations. Of 
the total funds available for extension ])urpose8, 
$10,240,000, or 39.5 per cent, were contributed 
by the federal government; $7,188,000, or 27.7 
per cent, were from State appropriations to the 
agricultural colleges and other State agencies; 
and $8,494,000, or 32.8 per cent, came from 
county appropriations for extension work and 
from local organizations. About 95.7 l>er cent of 
all funds allotted for cooperative extension woik 
during the year came from public sources. 

From Dec. 31, 1930, to Dec. 31, 1931, there was 
a net decrease of nine persons in the total num- 
ber of extension workers. Of the 0104 persons en- 
gaged in extension work in the United States 
and Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico at the end 
of the year, 2720 were in county agricultural 
agent work, 1404 in home demonstration work, 
350 in work with 4-H clubs, and 320 in negro 
extension work. There were 50 extension direc- 
tors, one in each State and the Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska, 31 assistant directors, and 
1211 subject-matter specialists. 

A synopsis of the statistical results achieved 
in 1930 affords an idea of the volume of work 
carried on annually and the results obtained. 
Extension workers supervised a total of 934,182 
result demonstrations that were earned on by 
farm men and farm women in 1930 as a means 
of showing others the improvement in farm in- 
come, comfort, and beauty that can be obtained 
by putting better farm and home practices into 
use. Boys’ and girls* 4-H club members completed 
971,300 demonstrations covering every phase of 
farm or farm home activity. These demonstra- 
tions were supplemented by personal visits made 
by extension workers to farms and farm homes, 
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by the preparation of articlee for the press, meet- 
ings, tours, oorrespondence and circular letters, 
radio talks, office calls, short courses, and other 
means of keeping in contact with farm people. A 
total of 318,400 progressive farm men and women 
and older club members voluntarily contributed 
their time and effort in assisting county exten- 
sion agents in their demonstration work. They 
acted as local leaders in their communities, helped 
formulate extension programmes, conducted dem- 
onstrations, trained 4-H club members, and in 
many other ways helped to bring about the wider 
adoption of better practices. Agents made 1,758,- 
700 visits to farms to discuss better agricultural 
practices with the farmer and 010,000 visits to 
discuss improvements in the home with the farm 
woman. A total of 402,500 meetings were con- 
ducted by extension workers at which better 
methods of carrying on farm and home operations 
were explained to 7,219,100 persons. A total of 
822,700 farm boys and girls were enrolled in 50,- 
180 4-H clubs, or an increase in enrollment of 
66,600 over 1929. Some of the results achieved bv 
these boys and girls through their 4-H club work 
were the cultivation of 52,000 acres of corn, 30,- 
000 acres of cotton, 6300 acres of potatoes, 4800 
acres of wheat, 3700 acres of tobacco, and 22,300 
acres of home gardens. They raised 78,700 hogs, 
50,500 dairy and 16,300 beef cattle, 28,800 sheep, 
and 2,272,700 standard-bred fowls, and canned 
3,504,000 jars of fruits, jellies, and vegetables. 

Nine States conducted 2584 farmers’ institutes 
extending over a period of 3752 days. Instruction 
was given during these institutes to 1,269,400 
persons at 8569 sessions. The cost of these insti- 
tutes was $176,008, of which $112,416 was from 
State appropriations and $63,592 from local con- 
tributions. Although there was a slight decrease 
in the number of institutes held, number of days 
that they lasted, and sessions held, there was a 
slight increase in the number of persons attend- 
ing and in the amount of money exjiended. 

Canada. Extension work through the pro- 
vincial departments of agriculture was con- 
ducted, and farmers, farm women, and boys and 
girls were taught better practices in agricultuie 
and home economics by agricultural rcpicscnta- 
tivcs through the media of boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
short courses at the colleges, demonstration 
farms, women’s institutes, judging competitions, 
lectures, demonstration trains, radio, and the 
like. In New Brunswick, poultry club work made 
substantial progress since its organization in 
1918. The popularizing of bred-to-lay poultry in 
the province and the education of boys and girls 
have l)een the two important objects of the work. 
Each year a fair is held at which members com- 
pete for prizes. There is also a poultry -judging 
competition. Demonstrations are carried on 
throughout the year and an endeavor is made to 
give each member as much individual instruction 
and assistance as possible. In Ontario, junior 
farmers’ associations held four conferences in 
1929 which were attended by delegates from tlie 
various zones. Definite, well-balanced progp'ammes 
were planned and carried out during these con- 
ferences. Important problems concerned with the 
progress of junior-farmer activities, programme 
planning, methods of attacking economic prob- 
lems, and similar topics were presented and solu- 
tions discussed. 

Union of South Africa. The division of ag- 
ricultural education and extension of the De- 
partment of Agriculture conducted extension 


activities through extension officers located in 
various districts throughout the Union. They 
gave personal advice and instruction to farm- 
ers, established demonstration plots, held lecture 
meetings, and directed the activities of four 
schools of agriculture, which were extension 
centres in their respective areas. In January, 
1030, additional home-economics officers were ap- 
pointed to work with the women in each of the 
four schools of agriculture. They were specialists 
trained in domestic-science subjects. They visited 
farm women and gave advice about food prepa- 
ration, hygiene, dressmaking, laundering, and 
other subjects of use and interest in the home. 
Camps for boys were held annually in Potschef- 
stroom and Pretoria. Tents and cooking utensils 
were lent by the military authorities. Teachers 
accompany the boys and act as supervisors. The 
objects of the cam|ifi were to instruct the boys in 
agriculture at a place truly rural in character. 

Sweden. Agriculture advisers, paid by contri- 
butions from the government and from the agri- 
cultural societies, traveled about the country 
giving advice to farmers, conducting demonstra- 
tions, giving courses in general agriculture, 
bookkeeping, and household economics, and 
gathering statistics. Practical work with farm 
boys and girls made good progress. This work, 
which the Ministry of Agriculture in 1929 placed 
under the administration and guidance of the 
Jordbrukare-Ungdomens Forbund (Association 
of Farm Youth), was taking the form of com]>e- 
titions. Agricultural societies continued to show 
their interest through financial cuniributions and 
many Arms and individuals presented prizes for 
the encouragement and support of the work. In 
1929 there were 15,572 active members enrolled 
in 346 groups. The number of competitions in- 
creased from 154 in 1924 in which 1094 members 
took part to 654 in 1929 in which 4741 members 
participated. These competitions were held in 16 
of the 20 counties in Sweden in 1929. Great in- 
terest was shown in root-crop growing, care of 
kitchen gardens, plowing, milking, ]>otato and 
flax growing, women's institutes, and kindred 
subjects in addition to competitions, the farm- 
youth instructors and advisers during 1929 gave 
1083 lectures, held 7640 meetings, and conducted 
430 discussions and 226 study trips. 

Finland. Official control of boys’ and girls* 
club work was assumed by the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture in 1930. Club work was made a perma- 
nent part of the training for rural young people. 
The support whicli it has received from official 
and private courses showed the importance with 
which it was regarded by the government, by 
business interests, and by individuals. In 1930, 
there were 176 demonstration districts with 203 
agricultural club agents, 42 home-economics 
agents, seven supervising agents, and 20,932 club 
members who completed their work. All club 
girls in 127 of the 176 districts were given in- 
struction in the use of their home-grown prod- 
ucts in the daily diet, baking, and canning. Live- 
stock raising was conducted in 61 districts in 
which 677 club members participated in tlie 
courses. 

Norway. Norwegian farm wives made consid- 
erable progress through the activities carried on 
by the Norsk Bondekvinnelag (the Norwegian 
Countrywomen’s Association). Tlie objects of the 
association are to arouse the interest of farm 
wives in working for economic, cultural, and so- 
cial improvement, to interest young people in ag- 
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rioulture, and to combat the forces seeking to 
break down the Christian and moral life of the 
nation. The association sought to awaken inter- 
est among farm ])eople in a national style of 
architecture, in restoring traditional peasant cul- 
ture, in the care of the young, in the development 
of homo industries on the farm, in the use of 
home-grown products, and the like. 

Extension activities in agriculture and home 
economics were also carried on in the following 
countries: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, British Guiana, China, Cypress, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Estonia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Guatemala., 
Hungary, India, Italy, Jamaica, Mexico, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Paraguay, Poland, Scot- 
land, Soviet Union, Spain, Switzerland, and Uru- 
guay. 

Bibliograpiiy. Consult Report on Cooperative 
Extension Work, 1930, issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; History of AgricuU 
tural Extension Work, 1785^1928, by A. C. True 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication 16, 1928) ; History of Agricultural 
Education, 1785-1925, by A. C. True (U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion 36, 1929). 

AGBIGULTUBE. The American farming in- 
dustry had the benefits of a fairly productive 
season in 1931, but suffered from another pre- 
cipitous decline in prices. The drought and re- 
duced incomes made 1930 bad enough but 1931 
was even worse. The problems of the year in- 
cluded huge existing surpluses of wheat, cotton, 
and other commodities, bumper crops, lack of 
demand and market, grasshoppers, and drought. 
The usual questions of credit, mortgages and 
unpaid bills, taxation and labor, already burden- 
some in themselves, were often aggravated by 
the general depression. 

Agricultural Depression. The world-wide 
business depression was of unprecedented scope, 
duration, and intensity. American industries, as 
the Federal Farm Board viewed the situation, 
for the most part could meet the reduced demand 
by limiting output, whereas the very nature of 
farming prevented the farmers from promptly 
readjusting production, nor were farmers or- 
ganized so as to make such changes. Agricultural 
production continued virtually unchanged and, 
indeed, total crop acreage and numbers of live- 
stock registered increases. The purchasing power 
of domestic consumers fell sharply with the in- 
creasing unemployment, but taxes, wage rates, 
retail prices, etc., fell but slowly, and as a con- 
sequence, the purchasing power available for buy- 
ing food and clothing was reduced still further, 
and industrial readjustments needed to correct 
unemployment were prolonged. Domestic con- 
sumption for most farm products could be main- 
tained only by marked price reductions. Con- 
sumption of cotton and wool decreased in spite 
of lowered prices. As a result, the price depres- 
sion bore down upon American farmers with ex- 
ceptional severity. Besides, little or no reduction 
occurred in many cash payments, as taxes and 
interest, which farmers must meet. The low level 
of agricultural income during the year and the 
great unevenness between sections caused by the 
drought of 1930 were important factors in in- 
tensifying adverse business conditions. 

The European demand for American farm 
products likewise was curtailed by rising unem- 
ployment and declining consumer purchasing 


power. Increased tariffs in most European coun- 
tries and widely adopted regulations requiring 
the use of a high percentage of domestic grain 
in milling operations both reduced foreign con- 
sumption of American products. The great in- 
crease in Russian exports tended to disorganize 
farm product markets, and further increase the 
difficulties of American exporters. An additional 
unsettling infiuence in international trade was 
the heavy depreciation of the foreign exchange 
values of the currencies of several countries. 

Many new farm relief proposals were brought 
forward to cope with the situation. One group 
continued to recommend the equalization fee 
while another advocated the export debenture. 
A programme of price fixing and debt holidays 
for farmers were wanted by others. Conservative 
opinion was that measures designed to raise 
prices artificially were dangerous, tending to en- 
courage further increases in supply, and in turn 
to bring only relatively lower prices. It was as- 
serted that no price stabilization measure could 
produce permanently constructive results unless 
accompanied by a practical method for control- 
ling crop production. 

Recognizing the possibilities of adjusting the 
total volume of agricultural production by shift- 
ing land to uses yielding less product or out of 
agriculture altogether into forest, wood lot, and 
similar uses, Secretary of Agriculture Hyde in- 
dicated the urgent need of adjustment in the 
national agricultural policy, particularly the 
land policy. Acting with the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities, he called a na- 
tional conference of farmers, bankers, econo- 
mists, journalists, educators, public officials, and 
others to meet in Chicago, Nov. 10-21, to formu- 
late a land-use programme. The National Land 
Use Committee created by the conference was to 
be a research and fact-finding body composed of 
experts from Federal departments and boards 
and the land-grant colleges. The National Ad- 
visory and Legislative Committee on Land Use, 
made up of representatives of farm, bank, com- 
mercial, and other organizations, was to advise 
the other committee and assist in directing legis- 
lative actions to carry out their findings. Look- 
ing definitely to the establishment of a rational 
laud-use policy, the conference adopted recom- 
mendations dealing with the administration of 
the public domain, protection of the water shed 
and school lauds, agricultural credit, outlook 
work, economic inventory of land resources and 
classification of soils, liomesteads, taxation, land 
development, regional competition, reclamation, 
use of marginal land, public retention or acquisi- 
tion of land, soil conservation, land classifica- 
tion, and regional land-utilization confeienccs. 

Drought and Pests. Heat and prolonged 
drought took a heavy toll of wheat in the spring 
wheat States and severely damaged cultivated 
crops and pastures, causing particular dis- 
tress in parts of North Dakota and Montana, a 
section suffering heavily from crop failure in 
1930. The government extended financial assist- 
ance to the stricken areas through credit corpora- 
tions and relief loans to provide feed for live- 
stock. In the areas of the South drought-stricken 
in 1930, the virtual end of emergency conditions 
was reported early in the spring of 1931 by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Hyde who observed that 
the Red Cross had relieved the suffering, that 
Federal loans had enabled the farmers to start 
new crops and that frequent and heavy rains had 
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definitely ended the drought. These factors, lie 
said, had developed a new spirit among the peo- 
pie of the areas which suffered most. 

Grasshoppers caused the most notable insect 
damage during 1931, threatening the destruction 
of thousands of acres of crops in the Great Plains 
area of the West and doing their worst in central 
South Dakota and northern Nebraska. These in- 
sects, not migratory except locally and always 
present in the Great Plains area, increased tre- 
mendously in numbers because of conditions due to 
the droughts of 1929 and 1930 which favored the 
insects’ growth but not diseases and other natural 
agencies normally checking grasshoppers. Timely 
preparation for control was expected to avoid a 
repetition of the year’s experience. 

MODERN Trends in Farming. Mechanization 
of agriculture continued to reduce production 
costs, often doubling or trebling the efficiency of 
the man, and in certain areas, it greatly in- 
creased the size of farms and investment per 
farm. Such machinery as the combine harvester- 
thresher, 2- and 4-row cultivators, mechanical 
corn pickers, usually tractor-drawn, by enabling 
the family labor supply to cover more land, had 
tended to conserve rather than to destroy the fam- 
ily farm system. While a few conspicuous develop- 
ments in corporation and chain farming had 
taken place, the movement toward consolidation 
of holdings and toward farm operations on a 
large scale were not spectacular. The movement 
of farm products by motor truck has had a 
notable growth — enormous volumes of fresh fruit 
and vegetables, hogs, poultry, dairy products, 
cotton, timber, and grain being moved direct 
from the farm to distant markets. Concurrent 
with better production and marketing prac- 
tices came improvement in the farm home, evi- 
dent in more homes equii)ped with running 
water, sewerage disposal, and electricity. 

World Agriculture. China. Large areas along 
the Yangtze River were damaged seriously by 
floods, and excessive rains in other sections were 
detrimental to crops, according to a report to 
the Department of Agriculture. Rice was prin- 
cipally affected but cotton along the Yangtze 
was also reported damaged and some stocks of 
wheat were lost in the flooded area. The rice crop 
in the Yangtze Valley and in southern China 
was re])orted to be much smaller than 1930 and 
not enough to supply the Shanghai market in 
1932. The Chinese cotton crop was not expected 
to be larger than last year in spite of an increase 
of 10 to 15 per cent in acreage. Cotton growing 
sections near Hankow and Shanghai suffered 
greatly from the floods and heavy rain. In the 
important cotton growing region of Tungchow, 
damage to the cotton crop was reported to be as 
much as 20 per cent. The crop in the Tientsin 
area, outside the flooded district, probably would 
be considerably above 1930. 

Irish Free State. Seventy thousand tenant far- 
mers May 1 became absolute owners of their 
land through the new land act passed by the 
Dail. designed to speed up the process of transfer 
from landlord to tenant. This measure, the last 
of a long series of land-purchase acts, finally dis- 
posed of the old problems of land tenure and 
concluded a 60-year-old struggle begun by Mi- 
chael Davitt to obtain the land for the people. 
The cost to the government, estimated at $50,- 
000,000, was to be met by an issue of land bonds. 

Rumania. King Carol of Rumania adopted 
drastic measures to protect the peasantry from 


usurious money lenders and speculators. Under 
a royal decree, peasants, who during the winter 
and spring sold futures on grain being harvested 
in 1931, might have their contracts declared void 
by depositing with the local law courts sums 
equivalent to the amounts received, plus 10 per 
cent interest. Speculators had been taking ad- 
vantage of the ^asants, now in almost a semi- 
starved condition, and had obtained full title 
to their harvests on payments of 15 or 20 per cent 
of the actual worth of the crops. 

TJ. 8. 8. R. (Russia.) In March, 1931, approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 peasants holdings, or 40 per 
cent of the total, were collectivized in Russia, 
and the movement did not promise to diminish 
soon. The collective farms rose from 82,270 in 
1930 to 215,000 in 1931 and accounted for more 
than half of the total acreage planted in the 
spring of 1931. State farms numbered 4230 on 
June 30, and comprised 103,750,000 acres, com- 
pared with an area of about 100,000,000 acres 
in October, 1930, and about 22,500,000 acres 
were under cultivation. 

Bolivia. The First Agricultural and Stock- 
raising Congress was opened on July 17, 1931, in 
the University of La Paz. Among its most im- 
portant objectives were the organization of a 
national agricultural society, the foundation of 
an agricultural bank, and the organization of 
scientific agricultural and stock-raising services. 

Cuba. The National Federation of Vegetable 
Growers and Exporters was organized in Cuba 
to obtain better transportation facilities for 
vegetables; to develop home and foreign mar- 
kets; to seek favorable tariff agreements with 
countries consuming Cuban products; to work 
in cooperation with the Department of Agricul- 
ture; to give members the benefit of latest crop- 
growing methods; and in general to increase the 
vegetable production in Cuba. The federation 
was formed under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor. 

WoRi.D Wheat Conferences. The conference 
of wheat exporting countries held in London, 
England, May 18 to 23, consisting of delegations 
appointed by the United States, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Bulgaria, Canada, Hungary, India, Po- 
land, Rumania, Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and Yugoslavia, studied the existing w^orld 
wheat situation, and signalized among the under- 
lying causes for the prevailing depressed prices 
of wheat — the effects of the economic depression 
throughout the world, the fact that there was 
more wheat produced than could be sold at a 
profit, the absence of sufficiently adequate in- 
formation regarding the movements of wheat, 
the requirements of certain countries and the 
quantities which were liable to be placed upon 
the market, and the prevailing uncertain state 
of the wheat markets throughout the entire civil- 
ized world. 

The conference considered that, where possi- 
ble, a reduction in the areas devoted to wheat 
should be undertaken in whatever way each 
country considers to be most effective and prac- 
tical. It indicated the desirability of a careful 
exploration of all avenues for the greater utili- 
zation of wheat. The conference further con- 
sidered that current information regarding the 
supply, the demand, and the movements of 
wheat should be brought together in such a way 
as to assist the wheat-exporting countries toward 
the orderly marketing of their surpluses, and 
suggested the establishment of a clearing house 
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for this information. Other world wheat confer- 
ences held on February 24 to 26, in Paris and in 
the last week in March, in Rome, did not reach 
agreement as to the solution of the world’s 
wheat problems. 

The Fifteenth International Congress of Agri- 
culture lield in Prague, Czechoslovakia, June 
5 to 8, was attended by more than 100 official 
delegate, representing 30 countries, and more 
than 400 other participants. The congress was 
divided into sections, dealing with agrarian pol- 
icy and rural economy, agricultural teaching 
and extension, agricultural cooperation, plant 
production, animal production, agricultural in- 
dustries, and rural women. Much of the discus- 
sion centred on the world wheat crisis, with spe- 
cial reference to preferential treatment to grain 
from eastern European countries by western 
European countries. The export quota system 
also received attention. 

The annual conference of the American Coun- 
try Life Association for 1931, held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., August 17-20, had for 
its theme rural government, which was discussed 
in forums dealing with country organization 
and management, village and township govern- 
ment, taxation, public education, public health 
and welfare, and rural planning. 

The Conference on Rural Hygiene, held at 
Geneva in July, summoned by the council of the 
League of Nations on the proposal of the Span- 
ish government, had for its object an inter- 
national technical study of rural hygiene, as one 
of the moat important factors in the organi- 
zation of Euro^an agricultural regions. The 
agenda adopted included guiding principles and 
appropriate methods for insuring ^ectual medi- 
cal care in rural communes; the most effective 
methods of organizing health services in rural 
districts; and the amelioration of rural dis- 
tricts — most effective and most economical meth- 
ods. 

The Agricultural Situation. The year 1931 
was reasonably productive of crops in the United 
States, but was marked by another staggering 
decline in prices of farm products — a 44 per 
cent decline since 1929. The total crop produc- 
tion in 1931 was 10 per cent larger than in 1030, 
despite a reduction of 2.6 per cent in harvested 
acreage, thereby bringing production back to 
average following the poor yields of 1930. A total 
gross farm income of $6,920,000,000 came from 
the farm production of 1931, or 26 per cent less 
than the $9,300,000,000 from the production of 
1930 and 42 per cent below 1929, according to 
estimates of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, which included the value of farm products 
sold and consumed in the farm home. Tne gross 
farm income for the United States probably about 
equaled the pre-war 1909-1913 average and was 
the lowest since 1911. Recent changes in gross 
farm income were held largely to be the result 
of the great price changes of the past two years 
associated with the economic depression. 

The total value of the crops produced in the 
United States in 1931, based on December 1 farm 
prices, was estimated at $4,123,000,000, or 
$1,700,000,000 less than in 1930. Only about 
$2,900,000,000 was derived directly from the sale 
and food consumption of crops, or about $1,000,- 
000,000 less than in 1930 and the income from live- 
stock amounted to about $4,000,000,000, or 
$1,400,000,000 less than in 1930. Packers paid 
farmers $1,103,000,000 for 10,834,000,000 pounds 


of meat the first 10 months compared with 
$1,533,000,000 for 10,759,000,000 pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1930. The combined total 
physical volume of crops and livestock sold or 
consumed in 1929 was about average, in 1930 
about 2 per cent below, and in 1931 about 2 
per cent above the average, whereas prices re- 
ceived for the crops and livestock of 1930 aver- 
aged about 22 per cent lower than for 1929 and 
the 1931 prices fell still further below the 1929 
level. 

The general status of agriculture near the end 
of 1931 could be illustrated in certain indexes 
cited by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The wholesale price level of all commodities stood 
practically at pre-war or 100; the industrial 
wage level was roughly twice the pre-war figure, 
or 200; farm taxes exceeded 250; farm wages 
were about 120 ; prices of things bought by 
farmers 125; prices received by farmers for their 
products averaged about 70. The unit exchange 
value of farm products for other commodities 
was slightly over one-half what it was before 
the war. 

The farm tax problem, serious before the de- 
pression began, became critical in 1931. Aver- 
age taxes per acre on farm real estate declined 
slightly in 1930, as compared with 1929, the first 
decline in 17 years, yet because prices of farm 
products and values of farm real estate had 
gone down more than taxes in the year, farm 
real estate taxes were relatively higher than in 
the year before. In 1913 the average farm tax rate 
was 08 cents on $100 of full valuation, i.e., the 
probable market value of the land, in 1924 
$1.22, and 1929 $1.40. Because of the 8 per cent 
decline in land values, taxes in 1930 materially 
exceeded $1.50 on $100 of full valuation. 

The farm-tax problem mainly rests with State 
and local governments, which m many instaneos 
have recognized the fact in practical ways. 
Forty-four State legislatures met during the 
year, and most of them considered taxation in 
relation to agriculture. Relief measures advo- 
cated, and in some cases enacted, were those 
designed to shift part of the cost of State and 
local government from general property, prin- 
cipally on real estate, to incomes and other 
sources of revenue, and those designed to reduce 
public expenditures. The policy of relieving local 
communities from some of the cost of schools 
and highways has advanced rapidly. 

Farm real estate values, reflecting develop- 
ments unfavorable to agriculture in the previous 
year, continued to decline in nearly all parts 
of the country. The acre value for all farm lands 
with improvements, averaged for the whole coun- 
try, decreased from 115 per cent of the pre-war 
value to 106 per cent, during the year ended 
Mar. 1, 1031 compared with a 1 per cent drop in 
the year before. The fundamental cause of the 
decline in property values in 1930 was the slump 
in farm incomes. In average value, the land 
and buildings of farms in the United States fell 
from $10,284 per farm iu 1920 to $7014 in 1930, 
and from $69.38 per acre in 1920 to $48.52 in 
1930, according to the Census Bureau’s 1930 
farm census. The value of farm land and build- 
ings declined from $00,316,002,002 in 1920 to 
$47,870,838,358 in 1930. The land alone was 
valued at $54,829,503,059 in 1020 and $34,929,- 
844,584 in 1930. The number of farms fell from 
6,448,343 in 1920 to 6,288,648 in 1930. The farm 
acreage increased from 055,883,715 in 1920 to 
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986,771,016 in 1030. Farm implements and ma- 
chinery were valued at $3,504,772,928 in 1920 
and $3,301,663,482 in 1930. 

Voluntary sales and trades of farm realty 
were 19 per 1000 in the year ended Mar. 15, 1931, 
versus 23.7 in 1930, whereas forced transfers rose 
from 20.8 per 1000 in 1030 to 26.1 in 1931. Con- 
currently came a significant increase in the pro- 
portion of tenant-operated farms, which was 
42.4 per cent in 1930 for the United States as a 
whole as compared with 38.6 per cent in 1925, 
and was reported in every State except Arizona 
and six Atlantic Coast States. 

Agricultural credit conditions generally were 
extremely unsatisfactory, notwithstanding the 
important Federal legislation affecting agricul- 
tural credit put in effect during the last 15 years. 
This, as viewed by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture was not wholly a refiection upon exist- 
ing farm credit facilities, but was largely the re- 
sult of the depressed condition of agriculture 
which weakened banking institutions. Local 
farm-credit facilities, barely adequate in normal 
times, were not prepared to handle the situation 
resulting from the 1930 drought and recent de- 
pression in farm prices. Accordingly, Congress 
passed legislation to supplement existing credit 
facilities and appropriated emergency funds, in- 
cluding $45,000,000 for loans to farmers suffer- 
ing from the 1930 drought, for the purchase of 
seed, feed, and fertilizer, $2,000,000 for these 
purposes in a specific area suffering from storm 
and flood in 1920, $20,000,000 for agricultural 
rehabilitation and for loans to individuals to 
buy stock in agricultural-credit corporations, 
livestock-loan companies and similar organiza- 
tions. 

Discussing credit and relief measures, Presi- 
dent Hoover in his message to Congress, Dec. 8, 
1931, stated: 

To meet the emergencieB in agriculture the loans 
authorized by CongreKS for rehabilitation in the drought 
areas have enabled farmers to produce abundant crops 
in those districts. . . . The action of the Federal Farm 
Board in granting credits to farm cobperatives saved 
many of them from bankruptc:^ and increased their pur- 
pose and strength. By enabling farm cobperatives to 
cushion the fall in prices of farm products in 1930 and 
1931, the board secured higher prices to the farmer 
than would liave been obtained otherwise, although the 
benefits of this oction were partially defeated by con- 
tinued world overproduction Incident to this action 
the failure of a large number of farmers and of country 
banks was averted which could quite possibly have 
spread into a major disaster. The banks in the South 
have cooperated with the Farm Board in creation of a 

S uol for the better marketing of accumulated cotton. 

rowers have been materially assisted by this action. Oon- 
stunt effort has been made to reduce overproduction in 
relief of agriculture and to promote the foreign buying 
of agricultural products by sustaining economic stability 
abroad. 

Farm mortgage activities continued to be 
characterized by a conservative lending policy. 
Lower land values and falling prices of farm 
products induced restriction of amounts in new 
loans and a scaling down of amounts granted 
on renewals. As a consequence there was a re- 
duction in tlie total farm mortgage holdings of 
the principal lending agencies. Farm mortgage 
loans by 40 life insurance companies aggregate 
Aug. 31, 1931, $1,533,000,000, a progressive de- 
cline from $1,018,000,000, Dec. 31, 1027; by Fed- 
eral Land Banks $1,171,000,000, Oct. 31, 1931 
versus $1,107,000,000, Dec. 31, 1920; Joint Stock 
Land Banks $540,000,000, Oct. 31, 1931 versus 
$667,000,000, Dec. 13, 1927; banks of Federal 
Heserve System $389,000,000, June 30, 1031 versus 


$489,000,000, June 30, 1926; by Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks — production and market- 
ing loans for farmers* cooperative associations, 
$47,027,000 and to financing agencies $78,470,000 
in October, 1931 versus $62,084,000 and $03,119,- 
000 in October, 1930. 

As the United States produces less for export, 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde pointed out in his 
report, the tariff on agricultural products will 
become more effective. Agriculture will benefit by 
sharing in the results of a better adjustment of 
world production to world demand and by hav- 
ing a stronger, more sheltered domestic market. 

The value of exports of agriculture commodities 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, amounted 
to $1,038,000,000, or $457,867,000 less than in 
the preceding year, and w-as the lowest since 
1911. The percentage of agricultural products 
exported declined from 12.2 in 1928-20 to 10.2 
in 1929-30, and probably declined more in 1930- 
31. Cotton suffered most from the reduction in 
foreign demand, although exports of meat and 
meat products, canned vegetables, and vegetable 
oils were reduced greatly. The volume of wheat 
and flour exports were 14 per cent and the value 
38 per cent less than the previous season, whereas 
exports of leaf tobacco declined only slightly, and 
the exports of fresh and dried fruits rose consid- 
erably. Imports of agricultural products, re- 
duced in volume and value, amounted to $1,067,- 
000,000, a decrease of 37 per cent from the pre- 
ceding year. More coffee and tobacco were im- 
ported but values were less, imports of animal 
products were much lower in volume and value, 
and imports of sugar, tea, and vegetable oils were 
lower in value. 

The farm population in the United States 
showed an increase, the first in two decades, be- 
ing estimated from U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture surveys, as of Jan. 1, 1931 at 27,430,000 
as against 27,222,000 on Jan. 1, 1930. The move- 
ment to towns and cities comprised 1,543,000 
in 1930, while 1,392,000 persons went from cities 
to farms. Balancing these movements and births 
and deaths left a net gain of 208,000 persons in 
farm population. The Census Bureau reported 
that on Apr. 1, 1930, the farm population was 
30,447,650 or 24.8 per cent of the total popula- 
tion and the non-farm population living in rural 
territory 23,662,710. The population of the 
country increased 16.1 per cent between 1920 and 
1930, but the farm population decreased 3.8 per 
cent, while the rural non-farm population in- 
creased 18 per cent. 

Cbop Production in 1931. The area of all 
crops harvested in the United States in 1931, 
exclusive of fruits, was estimated to be 350,672,- 
000 acres, 2.6 per cent less than was harvested 
in 1930. This reduction was due to the decrease 
of more than 13,000,000 acres from drought and 
crop failures in California and five States in the 
northern great plains; acreages were higher in 
most parts of the country. While the United 
States in 1931 produced large crops of cotton, 
tobacco, and winter wheat, and short crops of 
hay, spring wheat, and flaxseed, there were no 
pronounced deficits or surpluses of the other 
staple crops. Apples and peaches were produced 
in abundance. Ample winter and early spring 
rains, followed by a dry growing season, were 
ideal for winter w’heat, cotton, and tobacco. Al- 
though crops with large acreages in the West 
suffered greatly in the area drought stricken 
in 1930, only Montana, Wyoming, and western 
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North Dakota suffered again in 1931. There was 
abundant rain in the Ohio-Mississippi River 
area. 

The value of the 1931 crops in the United 
States was estimated to be $4,122,850,000 com- 
pared with $5,818,820,000 in 1930, and $8,088,- 

494.000 in 1929. The percentage of decline was 
rather uniform in all parts of the country, but 
very heavy in the Dakotas, due to drought in 
1931. The reductions in value were due primarily 
to the decline in prices and were shared by 
practically all crops being $1,043,000,000 in corn, 
$854,000,000 in cotton and cottonseed, $440,- 
000,000 in wheat, $386,000,000 in hay, $263,- 
000,000 in potatoes, $220,000,000 in oats, and 
$130,000,000 in tobacco, and proportional de- 
creases in less important crops. 

The wheat crop of the United States was es- 
timated at 892,271,000 bushels from 54,049,000 
acres, an increase of 4 per cent in production 
from 6,189,000 fewer acres than in 1930. Based 
on the farm price reported December 1, 44.3 
cents per bushel, the total value of the 1931 crop 
was $395,600,000 compared with 60 cents and 
$614,847,000 in 1930. The areas harvested and 
the total production were for winter wheat 

41.009.000 acres, 787,465,000 bushels; durum 

2.869.000 acres, 18,39.5,000 bushels; and other 
spring wheat 11,071,000 acres, 86,411,000 
bushels. 

Official estimates of 1931 wheat production for 
41 countries which produce about 95 per cent 
of the world wheat crop, exclusive of Russia 
and China, totaled 3,542,684,000 bushels com- 
pared with 3,635,025,000 in 1930. The Canadian 
crop totaled 304,144,000 bushels, 93,728,000 less 
than that of the previous year. The 1031 produc- 
tion in 28 P^uropean countries was reported at 

1.422.066.000 bushels compared with 1,300,002,- 
000 bushels in 1930. See Wheat. 

The 1931 corn crop estimated at 2,657,000,000 
bushels exceeded the 1930 crop by 24 per cent 
and the 1920 crop by 1 per cent. Acre yields in 
1931 were materially higher in the area af- 
fected by the drought in 1930, but lower in the 
western States. Hot dry weather affected the 
crop adversely in live midwestern States and 
grasshopper damage also was a factor in part 
of this area. The acreage totaled 104,970,000, 
4.2 per cent greater than in 1930, and the acre 
yield averaged 24.4 bushels, compared with 20.4 
in 1930. Production of corn for grain was es- 
timated at 2,200,000,000 bushels, and for fod- 
der, hogging, and grazing, 11,626,000 acres. Corn 
production in 18 foreign countries amounted to 

808.238.000 bushels, nearly 13 per cent more 
than their 1930 harvest. Nine European coun- 
tries reported a total of 649,280,000 bushels, 
16.7 per cent over 1930. See Corn. 

The oats crop of 1931, was estimated to be 

1.112.142.000 bushels, and harvested from 39,- 

722.000 acres, compared with 1,277,764,000 
bushels in 1930 from about tlie same area. The 
yield per acre averaged 28 bushels, 4 bushels 
less than in 1930. Oats production in 31 coun- 
tries accounting in 1930 for about 94 per cent 
of the world total, excluding Russia and China, 
amounted to 3,157,051,000 bushels, 7 per cent 
less than in the previous year, and that of 24 
European countries 1,610,393,000 bushels versus 

1.588.072.000 in 1930. See Oats. 

Barley production in 1931 was estimated at 

198.965.000 bushels raised on 11,471,000 acres 
averaging 17.3 bushels per acre compared with 


304.601.000 bushels on 12,662,000 acres averag- 
ing 24.1 bushels in 1930. The smaller production 
was in northern and western States, a conse- 
quence of reduced plantings due to moisture 
shortage, yields lowered by heat and drought, 
and more than the usual acreage cut for hay. 
The barley crop in 37 countries was reported 
to be 1,168,199,000 bushels, nearly 16 per cent 
below their 1930 production. The 25 hmropean 
countries reporting showed a total of 649,630,- 
000 bushels, 7.9 per cent leas than in the pre- 
vious year. See Barley. 

The rye crop declined to 32,746,000 bushels on 

3.143.000 acres in 1931 from 45,379,000 bushels 
on 3,543,000 acres in 1930. It averaged 10.4 
bushels per acre in 1931 and 12.8 in 1930. 
Drought conditions in the northwestern States 
greatly reduced the harvested acreage. The 1931 
rye crop in 24 reporting countries, accounting 
for about 96 per cent of the world production, 
except Russia and China, was estimated to total 

797.259.000 bushels against 975,728,000 in 1930. 
Buckwheat production totaled 8,876,000 bushels 
from 502,000 acres, about 27 per cent over 1930, 
although on 71,000 fewer acres. Rice made 45,- 

014.000 bushels, with small increases in yield 
and acreage over 1930. St'e Rye, Rice. 

Total production of llaxseed in 1931 was 11,- 

018.000 bushels fiom 2.313,000 acres as com- 
pared with 21,240,000 bushels and 3,047,000 
acres in 1930, the reduction in yield and acre- 
age being due to severe summer drought. Feter- 
ita, kafir, milo, and other grain sorghums pro- 
duced an estimated equivalent of 104,529,000 
bushels from 7,152,000 acres; a substantial in- 
crease in acreage was accompanied by good acre 
yields. Production of threshed or headed grain 
sorghums was 69,558,000 bushels, arxl of forage 

3.533.000 tons. Broomeorn production was 47,- 
900 tons from 309,000 acres. 

Production of sorghum (sorgo) simp 
amounted to 17,818,000 gallons, sugar cane siru]), 

14.859.000 gallons, maple sugar 1,053,000 
pounds, and maple sirup, 2,517,000 gallons. 
Sugar made from the sugar beet crop of 1931 
was estimated at 7,933,000 tons from 720,000 
acres against 9,199,000 tons from 775,000 acres 
in 1930. About the usual acreage of sugar cane 
in Louisiana was expected to produce 156,000 
tons of sugar compared with 184,000 in 1930. 
See Sugar. 

The total hay crop, one of the shortest in 
years, largely due to drouglit, was estimated 
at 72,366,000 tons, of which tame hay made up 

64.233.000 tons and native or wild grasses 8,133,- 
000 tons. The totals included alfalfa, 20,914,- 
000 tons; clover and timothy, 27,594,000 tons; 
sweet clover, 765,000 tons; lespedeza, 384,000 
tons; annual legume hay, 4,420,000 tons; grain 
hay, 4,645,000; sweet sorghum forage, 3,676,- 
000 tons; and other hay crops, .5,511,000 tons. 
Larger yields of timothy seed and lespedeza seed 
and smaller crops of seed of alfalfa, red and 
alsike clover, and sweet clover were reported in 
1931. See Hay. 

The potato crop was estimated at 376,248,000 
bushels compared with 333,210,000 bushels in 
1930; the average yield per acre 111.3 bushels 
was slightly higher but the farm valuation 
$161,264,000, was 45 per cent below that of 1930 
and 62 per cent less than in 1929. The Canadian 
crop was reported to be 87,172,000 bushels. Es- 
timated production in 17 European countries 
producing about 75 to 80 per cent of the Euro- 
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pean crop, exclusive of U.S.S.R. (Russia) was 
3,805,000,000 bushels compared with 3,914,000,* 
000 bushels in 1030. The acreage under potatoes 
in the U.S.S.R. was reported at 14,838,000 in 
1931 versus 14,378,000 in 1930. The sweet po- 
tato crop was estimated to be 62,904,000 bushels, 
and the peanuts harvested for picking or thresh- 
ing at 1,083,110,000 pounds. See Potatoes. 

Tobacco production in 1931 was 1,610,098,000 
pounds from 2,019,000 acres, 1.5 per cent less 
than the record crop of 1930, and on an acreage 
less than 4 per cent smaller. There were in- 
creases in the production of the fire-cured class 
which was estimated to comprise 197,267,000 
pounds of the total, Burley, 464,955,000 pounds, 
Southern Maryland 31,540,000 pounds, and 
dark air-cured 71,657,000 pounds, whereas flue- 
cured, the class ranking first in importance, 
produced 657,715,000 pounds, about 23.9 per 
cent less than in 1930. The production of cigar 
filler, 91,857,000 pounds, was higher than in 
1930, while in the cigar binder class with 84,- 
873,000 pounds, and cigar wrapper 8,794,000 
pounds, production was lower. Farm prices re- 
ported December 1, averaged 9.7 cents a pound 
compared with 12.9 cents in 1930. See Tobacco. 

The cotton crop of the United States, accord- 
ing to December 1 estimates, was 16,918,000 
bales, the second largest ever produced in the 
United States, and 2,986,000 more than in 1930 
and the cotton was harvested fiom 40,495,000 
acres compared with 45,091,000 acres in 1930. 
The yield of lint per acre averaged 200.1 pounds 
in 1931 and 147.7 in 1930. The 1931 season was 
extraoidinarily favorable for the production of 
cotton, in regard to planting conditions, weevil 
infestation, growth, maturity, and harvest con- 
ditions. Exports of cotton during the cotton 
year ended duly 31, 1931, totaled 6,759,927 bales 
compared with 6.089,796 in the previous year. 
France and Japan were the only major consum- 
ing countries increasing their imports. The pro- 
ducer received an average of 5.7 cents per pound 
for cotton lint on December 1, 1931, compared to 
9.5 cents in 1930. See Cotton, and articles on 
other individual crops. 

Federal Farm Board. The board in spite of 
unfavorable economic conditions, during the two 
and one-half years of its existence, continued 
to make substantial progiess toward the main 
objective of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1929, — the development of a national programme 
of improved marketing and production adjust- 
ment for the permanent betterment of American 
agriculture. The board’s major activities, as in 
its first year, were directed toward aiding farm- 
ers as far as possible to carry forward the co- 
operative movement on a sound basis. Emergency 
elforts to protect wheat and cotton growers from 
threatened collapse of the markets for these 
commodities were continued for the benefit of 
the farmers and the country as a whole. 

Cooperative Marketing, Major efforts were 
centred on strengthening and expanding exist- 
ing codperatives and unifying their sales activ- 
ities. The six active national codperative sales 
agencies dealt in grain, cotton, livestock, wool 
and mohair, pecans, and fruits and vegetables. 
There were many regional and State associations 
formed for dairy products, poultry products, 
fruits and vegetables, potatoes, beans, sugar 
beets, and other products. 

The 11,950 cooperative associations operating 
during the fiscal year 1930-31 had an active mem- 


bership estimated to include over 2,000,000 differ- 
ent farmers. The total business transacted by 
cooperative associations in 1930-31 was $2,400,- 
000,000, of which $130,000,000 represented the sale 
of cotton and cotton products; dairy products 
$620,000,000; forage crops $1,200,000; fruits, veg- 
etables and nuts, $332,000,000; grains, $621,000,- 
000; livestock, $300,000,000; poultry and poultry 
products, $86,000,000; tobacco, $7,000,000; wool 
and mohair, $26,000,000 ; miscellaneous com- 
modities $01,800,000; and purchase of supplies, 
$215,000,000. Since 1927-28 the number of associa- 
tions increased approximately 500, and the volume 
of business they handled increased in value by 
$100,000,000, in spite of the lower prices. 

As examples of the volume handled by the na- 
tional cooperative marketing agencies, Farmers 
National Grain Corporation, with 27 regional 
members serving 250,000 farmers, handled about 
196,000,000 bushels of grain in terminal markets; 
the American Cotton Cooperative Association and 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Association, with 
combined memberships of more than 160,000, 
handled 2,442,001 bales; National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation, serving 40,000 wool and mohair 
growers, handled 130,349,499 pounds; and the 
National Livestock Marketing Association, serv- 
ing 300,000 producers, handled more than 8,000,- 
000 head of livestock. 

Up to June 30, 1931, the l)oard made loans 
from the 500,000.000 revolving fund to 105 co- 
operative associations with which were affiliated 
nearly 3315 regional or local associations having 
1,110,000 memlMirs or approximately 730,000 in- 
dividual farmers. Such loans amounted to $255,- 
806,458, of which $146,367,203 had been repaid. 
Up to November 1, loans, exclusive of stabiliza- 
tion operations, had been made to associations 
in the amount of about $326,000,000, of wliich 
about $175,000,000 was repaid. Besides direct 
loans the board assisted cooperatives by organ- 
ization surveys, by aid in improving methods of 
operation and management, in maintaining sound 
relations with members, in developing sound 
sales policies, and in improving the quality of 
servi(*es rendered. 

Stahiliza tion Operations. The stabilization op- 
erations in grain and cotton, undertaken as 
emergency mea^ures, did much to cushion the 
decline of agricultural prices and to prevent the 
demoralization of business in the rural sections 
of the country. Wheat stabilization activities, 
made necessary by the acute situation, the board 
reported, sustained American prices well above 
woild markets for six months, added millions of 
dollars to farmers’ incomes, and gave farmers 
and business organizations a breathing spell in 
which to readjust to a lower level of prices. 
Cotton prices, supported through loans to co- 
operatives and the withholding from the market 
of stabilization stocks acquired the previous 
year, were sustained through the marketing year 
higher than they otherwise would have been, to 
the benefit of cotton growers and the nation. The 
downward trend in business conditions of the 
fiscal year 1930-1931 made stabilization opera- 
tions unusually hazardous and reduced the pos- 
sibility of conducting such o])erationB without in- 
curring losses. 

Purchases of wheat up to June 30, 1931, by 
the Grain Stabilization (corporation totaled 329,- 
641,052 bushels at a cost of $270,204,303.78, or 
an average of 81.07 cents a bushel. Sales for ex- 
port, milling, and other purposes left 257,136,571 
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bushels, June 30, 1931. Up to Nov. 1, sales were 
made to Brazil, 25,000,000 bushels (in exchange 
for 1,050,000 bags of coffee) ; to China, 15,000,- 
000 bushels, and to Germany, 7,500,000 bushels, 
and in addition, sales in regular trade channels 
nearly equaled the 5,000,000 bushel monthly 
cumulative maximum. Unsold wheat owned by 
the corporation on November 1, totaled 189,- 
056,187 bushels, worth at current prices, about 
$ 120 , 000 , 000 . 

Up to June 30, 1031, the Cotton Stabilization 
Corporation had purchased 1,319,809 bales of 
cotton at a cost of $107,533,246, or an average 
purchase price of $81.48 per bale, or 16.3 cents 
per pound. Net sales for all purposes left 1,310,- 
789 bales owned on June 30, 1931. This cotton, 
still on hand Nov. 1, 1931 was estimated to be 
worth about $45,000,000 at current prices. The 
banks of the cotton-producing States agreed in 
October to make or renew loans to mature not 
earlier than duly 31, 1932, secured by cotton 
totaling at least 3,500,000 bales. The board agreed 
not to call the obligation of the cotton co- 
operatives, covering about 2,000,000 bales, un- 
less such cotton could be sold at more than 12.5 
cents per pound before July 31, 1932, and that 
tlie Cotton Stabilization Corporation would 
maintain its baleage of approximately 1,300,000 
bales until July 31, 1932, on the same terms. 
In addition, tlie board ugiecd to extend these 
commitments to July 31, 1933, if cotton acreage 
was substantially reduced in 1932. 

That there were rigorous limits as to what 
stabilization operations could accomplish, was 
recognized by tlie board. Successful stabilization 
means keeping prices from going unduly low in 
periods of laigc supplies or poor demand and 
trom becoming unduly high during periods of 
short supplies or of inflation. Prices cannot be 
kept artificially high over long periods by such 
methods. The expeiieiice of the two years showed 
the futility of engaging in stabilization pur- 
chases for any pioduct over a period of years in 
the face of constantly accumulating surplus. 
Stabilization involves selling as well as buying. 
Jh*rrnanontly holding the price higher than it 
would be otlieiwise cannot be done without con- 
trol of production. The board's experience showed 
that with the existing organizations and legisla- 
tion it was not yet possible to control agricul- 
tural jiroductioii. 

Other Activities. Tn efforts to aid orderly pro- 
duction the Ixiard during the year urged reduc- 
tion of acreage of particular crops for which an 
excess aei cage was indicated in the coming year ; 
collaborated with the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and State agricultural colleges in their 
agricultural outlook service; and analyzed the 
possibilities of reducing agricultural output by 
measures designed to transfer land from agri- 
cultural to other uses. 

Close cooperation w'as maintained with the 
U. S. Department of Apiculture, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, and with the State 
colleges of agriculture and vocational teachers. 
Where their resources were inadequate for cer- 
tain needs, as in special personnel, more com- 
plete market data on certain products, and re- 
scai'ch ill the broad field of marketing, the board 
instead of setting up a parallel service, advised 
enlargement of the lacilities of the other insti- 
tutions. Advisory committees established by co- 
operatives for cotton, dairy products, wheat, 
coarse grains, livestock, wool and mohair, and 


sugar beets and sugar cane, advised the board 
with respect to problems touching their particu- 
lar commodities. A number of State cooperative 
councils created during the year made possible 
periodical State conferences of representatives 
of cooperatives and of the various agencies in- 
terested in developing the cooperative organiza- 
tion programme. 

The membership of the board at the end of 
1931 included J. C. Stone (Chairman), Ky. ; Carl 
Williams, Okla. ; C. B. Denman, Mo.; C. S. Wil- 
son, N. Y. ; W. F. Schilling, Minn. ; S. H. Thomp- 
son, 111.; Wank Evans, Utah; and Secretary of 
Agriculture A. M. Hyde, member ex-officio. Con- 
sult also Second Annual Report of the Federal 
Farm Board for the year ending June SO, 1931 ; 
The Farm Board, Federal Farm Bd. Circ. 3 
( 1931 ) ; Financial Structure of Cooperatives, Fed- 
eral Farm Board Circ. 4 (1931). 

Bibliography. Books published in 1931 or late 
in 1930 which dealt with problems of current 
importance in agriculture included ; United 
States: O. E. Baker, A Graphic Summary of 
American Agriculture Based Largely on the 
Census (Washington, 1931) ; R. F. Breyer, Com- 
modity Marketing (New York, 1931) ; J. L. Buck, 
Chinese Farm Economy (Chicago, 1930); C. J. 
Claassoii, Making Farms Pay (New York, 1931) ; 
W. Gee (editor) The Country Life of the Nation 
(Chapel Hill, N. C., 1930) ; A. Hobson, The In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1931); C. B. Hoover, The Economic Life 
of Soviet Russia (New York, 1931) ; S. S. Hueb- 
ner (editor), Organised Commodity Markets 
(Philadelphia, 1931); B. H. Hunnicutt and 
W. W. Reid, The Story of Agricultural Missions 
(New York, 1931); E. A. Lewis (compiler), 
Laws Relating to Agriculture (Washington, 
1931); R. Lord, Men of Earth (New York, 
1931); J. F. Pyle, Marketing Principles, Or- 
ganization and Policies (New York, 1931); 
L. Rogin, The Introduction of Farm Machinery 
in its Relation to the Productivity of Labor in 
the Agriculture of the United States During 
the Nineteenth Century (Berkeley, Calif., 
1931 ) ; P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, C. J. 
Galpin (eds. ) Systematic Source Book in Rural 
Sociology, vol. ii (Minneapolis, 1931). 

British Empire: J. Beauchamp, Agriculture in 
Soviet Russia (London, 1931); H. Belshaw, 
The Provision of Credit with Special Reference 
to Agriculture (Cambridge, 1931); F. N. Blun- 
dell, A New Policy for Agriculture (London, 
1931); H. Hunter (editoi ) Baillthrcs Encyclo- 
pedia of Scientific Agriculture, 2 vols. (London, 
1931 ) ; H. D. Leppan, Agricultural Policy in 
South Africa (Johannesburg, 1931); S. E. 
Thomas, British Banks and Agriculture (Lon- 
don, 1931) ; H. J. Wood, An Agricultural Atlas 
of Scotland (London, 1931) ; The Profitableness 
of Farming in Scotland (Edinburgh, 1931); 
Conference of Wheat Exporting Countries (Lon- 
don, 1931). 

Europe: H. Digard, Les Assurances Sociales 
et P Agriculture (Paris, 1931); Annales de la 
Commission Internationale d* Agriculture (Paris, 
1931 ) ; A. Brosch, Deutches Schrifttum dor Ag- 
rarpolitik und Weltlandwirtschaft von 1920- 
1929 (Berlin, 1930) ; W. M. von Bissing, Dcr 
Realkredit der Deutsohen Landwritschaft (Ber- 
lin and Leipzig, 1930); M. Soring and C. von 
Dietze, Die Vererbung des Landlichen Orund- 
besitzes in der Naohkriegzeit (Miinchen and 
Leipzig, 1930) ; G. Azzi, Le Climat du BU dans 
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le Monde (Rome, 1930) ; LVrganiaation Soien- 
tifique du Travail Agricole en Europe (Rome, 
1930) ; International Yearbook of Agricultural 
StatiaticB, 19S0S1 (Rome, 1931). 

AGBIGULTUBB, U. S. Depabtment of. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1931, continued in full force 
its activities along the three principal lines of 
research, regulation, and extension. The classifi- 
cation of the Department’s work under these three 
heads is reflected in its general organization 
which includes a director of scientific work, a 
director of regulatory work, and a director of 
extension work in charge respectively of scientific 
research and discovery, of the police powers of 
the Department in the enforcement of regulatory 
laws and of the extension service charged mainly 
with disseminating and bringing into use in- 
formation applicable on the farm and in the farm 
home. 

The report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the year described the regular lines of work of 
the Department and the activities demanded to 
meet emergencies and reviewed the agricultural 
situation within the country as well as in its 
world-wide aspects. World inlluences on Amer- 
ican Agriculture, home market and farm incomes, 
crop adjustments, and the conditions surround- 
ing the various branches of crop and livestock 
production were discussed. Attention was given 
also to drouth relief, exports and imports, the 
value of farm lands and their right utilization, 
farm taxation and agricultural credit, changes 
in the farm population, the national forests, and 
other subjects of agricultural and national im- 
portance. 

For assistance to farmers in the drouth 
stricken areas of 1930 the Department admin- 
istered a fund of $57,000,000. Approximately 
$47,000,000 of this amount was borrowed by 
more than 385,000 applicants for the purchase of 
seed, fertilizer, feed for livestock and other 
farm needs. These loans made in 1646 counties 
in 31 States were handled through field offices in 
Washington, D. C., Memphis, Tcnn. ; Fort Worth, 
Texas; St. Louis, Mo.; and Grand Forks, N, D. 
Through the extension forces supplies of feed 
and forage were located and the railroads granted 
reduced freight rates on shipments of hay, feed, 
and water to the drouth sufferers and on the 
outward movement of livestock from such areas. 
Through the agricultural organizations help was 
extended to farmers in the use of the money bor- 
rowed and in the utilization of the resources 
within their reach. Advice was given in the plant- 
ing of fall gardens and of forage crops for fall 
and spring pastures and in the preserving of food 
supplies that w’ere available. Further assistance 
was rendered in nmking crop adjustments with 
greater provision for feed and food and with 
better adaptation to market requirements. 

The Department of Agriculture was author- 
ized also to extend unemployment relief through 
the expenditure of additional funds appropriated 
by Congress for Department activities and the 
use of appropriations before they were to be- 
come available. In this way increased funds were 
provided for the construction of State highways 
and of roads and trails in the national forests. 
Employment was given also in the repair, con- 
struction, and improvement of equipment used 
in the Department’s research and service work. 
Over $100,000,000 was appropriated with a view 
to relieving unemployment and for varying 


periods work w’as provided for nearly 200,000 
men who were needing immediate employment. 

The efi:ortB to reduce unemployment advanced 
the Federal-aid road construction programme to 
a marked extent. The Federal-aid funds used for 
the purpose during the year reached the sum of 
$133,340,910.64 or more than was ever paid to 
the States in this connection in a single year. 
It was estimated that during the latter half of 
the fiscal year about 300,000 men were occupied 
directly and indirectly in the road-building work 
in which the Department through the Bureau of 
Public Roads took part. During the fiscal year 
Fe<leral-aid improvement was completed on 11,- 
033 miles of road including 7939 miles receiving 
Federal-aid improvement for the first time, 3082 
miles to which a further degree of betterment 
was added and 12 miles reconstructed. The total 
cost of this work was $255,088,414.09 including 
a Federal contribution of $10.5,918,451.14, the 
rest coming from the States. At the close of the 
fiscal year work was in progress on 16,481 miles 
of road of which 12,306 miles were receiving 
Federal aid for the first time. The total completed 
mileage improved with Federal aid up to date 
was reported as 88,713 miles including nearly 
390 miles of bridges over 20 feet in span and 
their immediate apt>roaehes. 

The more impoitant changes on the Depart- 
ment’s staff of workers during the fiscal year 
included the appointments of Ilenry A. Nelson 
as chief of the new Division of Operation of the 
Office of the Secretary, of Frank II. Spencer, as- 
sistant to the Secretary, as chief of the Division 
of Administration, Bureau of Entomology, and 
of S. A. Rohwer, assistant chief of the Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administration, as as- 
sistant chief of the Bureau of Entomology. At 
the close of the year the Division of Agricultural 
Engineering of the Bureau of Public Roads be- 
came the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 
and S. H. McCrory, for many years head of the 
division, was appointed chief of the new bureau. 

At this time also Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology from 1894 to 1927 and 
since then member of the Department’s scientific 
staff, retired from the Government service. Dr. 
Howard was the recipient in 1031 of the Capper 
award for outstanding service to agriculture, 
established by Senator Capper of Kansas and 
consisting of a gold medal and five thousand 
dollars, bince the close of the year Avery S. Hoyt 
formerly director of agriculture in California 
was appointed assistant chief of the Plant Quar- 
antine and Control Administration, .T. T. Jar- 
dine, diiector of the Oregon Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, entered upon the position of 
chief of the Office of Experiment Stations and 
Asher Hobson in charge of the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service Division of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics resigned to become professor 
of agricultural economics at the University of 
Wisconsin. On Aug. 6, 1931 occur led the death of 
Dr. Russell A. Oakley in charge of the Division 
of Forage Crops and Diseases of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry. Dr. Adrian J. Pieters of the 
same division was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, the 
Department of Agriculture expended a total of 
$313,543,238. Of this amount $21,812,529 was 
used for research, $11,344,478 for extension, $14,- 
131,333 for eradication or control of crop and 
animal pests, $11,961,027 for regulatory work, 
$74,181,856 for service activities and $180,112,- 
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015 for road construction. Over 80 per cent of 
the expenditures were devoted to service work 
and the building of roads. 

AIBCBA7T CABBIEBS. See Naval Pboo< 

BERS. 

AIBBLANES, Air Records, Airships, etc. 
Sec AiCRONAUTIOS. 

AIBPOBTS. See Aeronautics; Ports and 
Harbors. 

AKBON, The University of. A coeduca- 
tional institution of higher learning in Akron, 
Ohio, founded in 1870 as Buchtel College and 
taken over by the city and renamed in 1914. 
The enrollment for the summer session of 1931 
was 419 students and for the autumn day ses- 
sion, 1183 students, distributed as follows: Col- 
lege of liberal arts, 491; home economics de- 
partment of liberal arts, 29; teachers college, 
259; college of engineering and commerce, 404; 
985 students were enrolled in the autumn eve- 
ning session. There were 84 faculty members. 
The amount of endowment was $72,922 and the 
income for the year, including tax levy from 
the city, $428,732. There were 32,224 volumes 
in the library. Among the important gifts re- 
ceived during the year was $175,000 from the 
Daniel Cluggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeionautics for an airship research institute. 
President, (reorge Frederick Zook, Ph.D. 

ALABAMA. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State 
on April 1, 1930, was 2,640,248, as against 2,- 
,348,174 in 1920. For 1930, the nuinlier of native 
whites was 1,685,065; it had been 1,429,370 for 
1920. The number of Negroes, 944,834 for 1930, 
revealed a less rapid increase, from 900,652 for 
1920. The small foreign-born white population 
declined to 15,710 for 1930, from 17,662 for 
1920. Birmingham, the chief city, had 259,678 
inhabitants in 1930; 178,806 in 1920. Mobile 
had 68,202 in 1930; 60,777 in 1920. The capital, 
Montgomery, had 66,079 in 1930; 43,464 in 1920. 
Of the jiopulation, 772,281 males and 254,014 
females were engaged in all occupations. As 
fanners were occupied 235,005 males and 17,255 
females; as wage woikers on farms, 63,181 
males and 16,922 females; as unpaid family 
workers on farms, 88,887 males and 70,245 
females. Factory operatives numbered 30,836 
males and 10,161 females; factory laborers, 51,- 
36(» males and 2,168 females. There were 23,965 
coal-mine workers. Of all those listed as gain- 
fully employed, 31,565 were of age from 10 to 
13 years, inclusive. 

AoRTCUT/ruuE. The following table gives the 
acreage, production and value of the principal 
crops for 1931 and 1930; 


Crop 

r«ar 

Acreage 

Prod. Jiu. 

Value 

Cotton . . 

. 1931 

3,420,000 

1,480,000 • 



1930 

3,770,000 

1,473,000 • 


Corn .... 

. 1931 

3,101,000 

43,414,000 

$17,800,000 


1930 

2,81«,000 

29,600.000 

28,416,000 

Hay, tame 

. 1931 

615,000 

477,000 » 

4.293.000 

Sweet 

1930 

432,000 

806,000* 

4,621,000 

potatoes 

. 1931 

78,000 

6,804,000 

3,448.000 

1930 

68,000 

6,780,000 

4,913,000 

Peanuts . 

. 1931 

382.000 

229,200,000® 

3,488,000 


1930 

304,000 

218,400,000® 

6,116,000 

Potatoes . 

. 1931 

39,000 

3,666,000 

2,566,000 


1930 

28,000 

153,000 

2.184,000 

3,167.000 

Oats 

, 1931 

3,366,000 

1,318,000 


1930 

90,000 

1,440,000 

922,000 

« Bales. 

^ Tons, 

0 Pounds. 



Mineral Production. The production of coal, 
normally supplying the greater part of the State’s 
mineral yield, was much curtailed in 1930, at- 
taining only to 15,570,058 short tons as against 
17,943,923 tons (1929) ; in value $31,616,000 was 
mine<l in 1930 and $37,309,000 was mined in 1929. 
The production of coke, being even more sharply 
reduced in proportion to total, accounted for much 
of the decline in coal. Coke produced in the by- 
product ovens totaled 3,986,920 short tons for 
1930, as against 4,753,967 for 1929; in value, 
it attaine<l $10,741,937 for 1930 and $12,659,148 
for 1929. The State’s production of iron ore fell 
off conformably to 5,636,678 long tons for 1930, 
from 6,637,299 for 1929; in value it diminished 
to $11,015,336 for 1930, from $12,575,113 for 
1929. The State’s shipments of pig iron were 
2,294,513 long tons for 1930, as against 2,697,- 
814 for 1929, while the value of these shipments, 
$31,083,905 for 1930, was greatly below the $43,- 
674,910 of 1929. Shipments of Portland cement 
totaled 4,689,516 barrels for 1930 and 5,228,947 
for 1929; the total value of the shipments was 
more nearly maintained, being $5,829,818 for 
19.30 and $5,911,031 for 1929. There were pro- 
duced, of lime, 174,000 short tons in 1030 and 
209,260 in 1929; by value, $937,000 in 19.30 and 
$1,223,623 in 1929. Clay products totaled $4,001,- 
633 for 1929 ($4,072,802 for 1928). Stone was 
quarried in 1929 to the quantity of 1,202,120 
short tons, in value $2,249,601. The total value 
of the State’s mineral product W’as $65,402,354 for 
1929; for 1928, $69,807,.334. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data ob- 
tained in 1930 and covering 1929 gave the num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments in the State 
as 2848. These employed 120,064 wage earners, 
to whom wages of $102,040,108 were paid. The 
number of the wage earners was less than 1 per 
cent above that for 1927, while the total of 
wages paid was some 3 per cent less. The ma- 
terials used in production in 1929 cost $258,071,- 
969; fuel and purchased electricity, $41,447,011. 
The manufactured products of 1929 weie valued 
at .$500,974,640, which w^as aliout $10,600,000 
above the corresponding total for 1927. Value 
added by manufacture was estimated for 1929 
as .$261,445,660. Birmingham had in 1929 318 
establishments, employing 18,318 w'age earners, 
to whom were paid $21 ,,50.5,390; its manufactured 
product was valued (1929) at $137,101,685. 

Finan(’E. As stated by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, the expenditures of Alabama in the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1930, were $35,533,321 ; rev- 
enue, .$30,275,999; debt oiitstaiiding at close of 
year, $67,684,845; year’s direct State tax levy, 
$8,044,397. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
wras 5249.20. This was less by 8.35 miles than the 
total of a year before. No new trackage was re- 
ported to have been built in 1931. 

Education. For 1930 the number of persons 
of school age in the State was reported as 875,- 
576. There w^ere in that year 622,988 enrolled 
pupils. Of these, 500,653 were in grades from the 
hrst to the sixth, inclusive. In grades from the 
seventh to the twelfth, inclusive, were 122,335. 
The total expenditure for public-school education 
in 1930 was $22, 654, .507. Salaries of teachers 
averaged, by the year, $628 for the elementary 
grades, $1101 for the high schools, and $761 for 
both groups. The figures above all related to 
education for the colored as well as the whites. 
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The system of State aid for public schools was 
subjected during the legislative session of 1931 
to efforts to reduce the amount of aid in the in- 
terest of retrenchment, but reductions were small. 

Legislation. The sixty-seventh regular ses- 
sion of the State Legislature convened in Janu- 
ary and adjourned finally on July 26, having 
been extended by intermediate adjournment. It 
dealt with a large and troublesome deficit in 
the State finances by voting a proposal for a 
constitutional amendment to authorize the is- 
suance of $15,000,000 in State warrants, redeem- 
able in 20 years. A further proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, to be submitted to popular 
vote for ratification at the autumn election, was 
voted, calling for the termination of the State 
ad valorem tax and the creation, in its place, of 
a tax on net incomes, at rates not less than 1 
per cent nor more than 10 per cent. The rate 
of the impost on sales of gasoline was raised 
by statute to 5 cents a gallon, from 4 cents. A 
measure requiring popular ratification as a pro- 
posed Gonstitutionfid amendment was passed to 
authorize the issuance of $25,000,000 of high- 
way bonds, with which to meet costs of further 
road construction. Natural gas distributed with- 
in the State — a pipe line having introduced 
natural gas in large quantity in tiie preceding 
year — was subjected to a State tax, at the 
rates of ^ cent a thousand feet for 1931, % 
cent for 1932 and 1 cent thereafter. A proposal 
to amend the State constitution so as to in- 
crease the membership of the State Senate to 
67, from 32, was passed, for submission to popu- 
lar vote in 1932. By the Sanderson acts, passed 
over Governor Miller’s veto, judges of the Cir- 
cuit Court were empowered to grant probation 
to criminals receiving sentences up to the term 
of 10 years, and provision was made for the 
appointment of probation officers. The dimen- 
sions and loads permissible for motor carriers 
were limited by statute. Aircraft and pilots 
were placed under State license. Funds paid a 
bank or trust company for the purpose of trans- 
fer by draft or cashier’s check were granted 
the status of preferred claims on such an in- 
stitution’s assets. 

Political and Otheh Events. State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Storrs addressed to his 
colleagues of other States early in the year a 
series of appeals against proposed State and 
Federal legislation to tax out of business lard 
and butter substitutes containing cottonseed oil. 
In conformity with a suggestion made in Presi- 
dent Hoover’s message vetoing the Federal 
measure for the disposal of Muscle Shoals, Gov- 
ernor Miller of Alabama named a State commis- 
sion of 3 members in July to cooperate with a 
Federal Commission and with a like Commis- 
sion from Tennessee in seeking plans for dis- 
posing of the Federal power plant at the Shoals. 
Popular vote in Birmingham on March 12 ap- 
proved an issue of $1,500,000 of bonds for the 
cost of the new Jefferson County Court House, 
to cost in all $3,000,000, and work on the struc- 
ture was carried toward completion. The State 
Supreme Court in an opinion rendered in July 
declared invalid the action of the Legislature 
to submit to popular vote an amendment to 
authorize an income tax. 

Elections. The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to permit the issuance of $25,000,000 of 
State highway bonds backed by a cent a gallon 


of taxation on sales of gasoline was emphatically 
defeated at the polls on November 3. The re- 
ported adverse vote was at the rate of about 
two to one. 

Officers. Governor, B. M. Miller; Lieutenant- 
Governor, Hugh D. Merrill; Secretary of State, 
Peter B. Jarman, Jr.; Treasurer, Sidney H. Blan; 
Auditor, John Brandon; State Superintendent of 
Education, A. F. Harman; Attorney-General, 
Thomas E. Knight, Jr. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, John 
C. Anderson; Associate Justices, William H. 
Thomas, A. 1). Sayre, A. B. Foster, Lucien D. 
Gardner, Virgil Bouldin, and Joel B. Brown. 

ALABAMA, University of. A coeducational 
State institution for higher learning at Univer- 
sity, Ala., founded in 1831. For the autumn term 
of 1931 the enrollment was 4375, distributed as 
follows: Arts and science, 1859; engineering, 686; 
law, 192; medicine, 92; graduate, 118; educa- 
tion, 524 ; commerce, 7 89 ; chemistry, 57 ; and 
home economics, 58. The summer school registra- 
tion was 2356. The faculty for 1031-32 numbered 
182. The productive funds of the university 
amounted to $2,147,509, and the income for the 
year was $1,407,000. The library contained about 

75.000 volumes, of which 20,000 were govern- 
ment documents. The university’s centennial was 
observed May 10-12, 1931, the address being de- 
livered by Claude G. Bowers, author and editor, 
of New York City. In January a centennial radio 
programme w'as inaugurated, depicting once a 
week until May, througli dramatization or ex- 
position, the history of the University of Ala- 
bama. The celebration culminated in the cen- 
tennial pageant on May 11. Piesideiit, George 
H. Denny, Ph.U., LL.D. 

ALASKA. A territory of the United States, 
the most extensive of the noncontiguous ter- 
ritories and possessions under the American flag. 
It forms a peninsula at the northwestern ex- 
tremity of the North American Continent. Its 
total area is 586,400 square miles. The capital 
is Juneau. The population, according to the 
Fifteenth Census, w'as 59,278 in 1930; in 1920 
it was 55,036. 

Geology. Using a Federal appropriation of 
$250,000 the U. S. Geological Survey carried out 
in 1931 what was described as the most sig- 
nificant elTort yet made to determine the min- 
eral values of the Territory. A preliminary an- 
nouncement giving tentative results was made 
November 8. In the Fairbanks district it was 
found that the Ryan lode might be judged to 
contain well over 1,000,000 tons of oie carry- 
ing between $4 and $5 of gold to the ton, but 
it remained to be determined whethei, as a 
mining problem, the extraction of the ore could 
be profitably effected. It was reported that no 
mine in the district had yet reached a depth of 
more than 300 feet, so that the question of the 
continuation of gold-bearing ore in depth re- 
mained entirely unsettled. In the Eva Creek 
district gold ore reserves were estimated at from 

25.000 to 50,000 tons bearing more than $20, 
in the area of active mining, while the sur- 
rounding area had been little prospected. 

In the Kantishna district the country rock 
was described as schist cut by small bodies of 
intrusive rock; the economic minerals reported 
were free gold, auriferous pyrite or arseno- 
pyrite, argeniferous galena, sphalerite, tetrahed- 
rite. and stibnite. The character of ore examined 
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BUggORted the possibility of its extension to 
gpreater depths than had been mined. The com* 
pletion of an automobile road to this district 
from the Mount McKinley National Park was 
an influence likelv to promote development. 

The Mount Eielson district in Mount McKin- 
ley National Park was also made accessible by 
automobile road. It was described as character- 
ized by a thick series of thin-bedded shales and 
limestones cut by the granitic mass of Mount 
Eielson from which many dikes and sills issued. 
Sphalerite was found to be the most abundant 
sulphide mineral, followed by galena of con- 
siderable silver content. In the Valdez Creek dis- 
trict were reported lenses of quartz in sheared 
or altered diorite or in slate, the veins ranging 
up to several feet in width and traceable in some 
oases for several hundred feet at the surface, 
yielding samples of substantial gold content. 

The Chilitna West Fork district was described 
as offering quartz veins with gold value, ac- 
companied by altered or sheared rock. Copper 
and some lead and arsenic wore found to be 
present. The district was not found to contain 
high grade gold ore in large masses. The Wil- 
low Creek quartz veins were found to afford 
resemblance to California veins that had been 
mined profitably to great depths. In the Mata- 
uuska Valley area a study made of the extent 
and structure of the anthracite deposit of An- 
thracite ilidge led to the estimate that some 

500.000 tons wore present but that structure 
and topography prevented economic exploita- 
tion. JUdated beds were surmised to lie south- 
ward, covered by glacial deposits. Core drilling 
to determine the presence of surmised under- 
lying beds was intended. 

Mineral PnonrcTiON. The mineral product of 
the territory for 1030, $13,812,000 in value ac- 
cording to revised figures, represented a de- 
crease of some 15 per cent from the total for 
1029. The fall was essentially in the value of 
the copper production, which declined to $4,- 

244.000 for 1030, from $7,130 000 for 1929. Sil- 
ver, produced incidentally to the production of 
other metals, declined to $157,300 for 1930, 
from $252,000 for 1929; lead and tin produc- 
tion also diminished, in minor totals. 

Gold, on the contrary, was produced to a 
much greater total value, $8,470,000 for 1930, 
as against $7,701,000 for 1929. Thus while the 
gold production of 1929 had been but 9 per 
cent greater in value than that of copper, the 
gold production of 1930 was approximately twice 
that of copper, in value, and the gold increase 
offset about one-fourth of the copper decline. 
Coal mining attained in 1930 a production of 
the value of $631,000, as against $528,000 for 
1929. Placer production furnished the greater 
part of the gold of 1930; it exceeded the placer 
production of 1929 by nearly $750,000, and thus 
totaled $4,837,000. More than 80 per cent of 
the placer production came from the operation 
of dredges, chiefly in the Yukon Valley and the 
Seward Peninsula. 

In 1931, according to preliminary estimates 
prepared by the Alaskan branch of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, mines in Alaska produced 
minerals valued at about $12,010,000, as against 
$13,812,000 in 1930. This would make the total 
value of the mineral output of Alaska since 1860 
approximately $641,000,000. The source of min- 


eral wealth in 1030 and 1931 was approximately 
as follows (preliminary figures given for 1031) : 

VALUE OP MINERAL OUTPUT OP ALASKA IN 
1981 AND 1980 

1981 « 1980 

Gold I 9,342,000 $ 8,476.000 

Copper 1,712,000 4,244.600 

Silver 99,000 167.300 

Coal 667,000 631,000 

Other minerals (lead, petro- 
leum, marble, tin, platinum, 

etc.) 290,000 803,100 

Total $12,010,000 $18,812,000 

* Preliminary estimates. 

General industrial conditions throughout 
Alaska in 1931 reflected more or less closely the 
conditions in the United States generally, though 
the severity of the depression in Alaska was by 
no means so acute. The mining industry as a 
whole was slowed down, and the search for ore 
deposits and development of mines, other than 
those whose ore was primarily valuable for gold, 
was suspended or materially curtailed. Extremely 
low prices prevailed for all of the mineral com- 
modities except gold. For instance, the average 
selling price of copper in 1931, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, was 8.3 cents a pound as 
against 13 cents in 1930, a decrease equivalent to 
more than one-third of the price paid in 1930. 
Essentially the same condition prevailed for 
silver and lead, the prices for which, according 
to the Bureau of Mines, were respectively 29 
cents an ounce and 3.8 cents a pound in 1931 
against 38% cents and 5 cents in 1930. In fact, 
it was estimated that had the amounts of these 
three metals that were produced in Alaska in 
1931 been sold at the prices that were paid in 
1930, their combined value would have been over 
$1,000,000 greater than the amount stated in 
these estimates. Not only were the low prices 
paid for the metals reflected in the value of the 
minerals produced but also they had a great, 
though indeterminate, effect on restricting pro- 
duction and discouraging the undertaking of 
new developments. In the face of this general 
reduction the large increase in the output of 
gold from Alaska was extremely timely. 

The total production of gold from Alaska mines 
in 1931 was estimated at $9,342,000, about $866,- 
000 more than in 1930, a notable increase not 
only over the preceding year but also over any 
of the years since 1919. Together with the value 
of gold mined in earlier years, it brought the total 
value of gold produced from the Territory to the 
sizable figure of almost $400,000,000. Accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates, the production of 
gold in 1931 was' almost evenly distributed be- 
tween the lode and placer mines, about 49% per 
cent having come from tlie lode mines and 
about 50% per cent from the placers. In 1930, 
less than 43 per cent came from the lodes and 
more than 57 per cent from the placers. The 
pronounced change in the ratio for 1931 was 
brought about by the very large increase in the 
value of the gold recovered from the lode mines 
and the slight decrease in that from the placer 
mines over tlie value of the gold recovered from 
these sources in 1930. In the period since gold 
mining began, the ratio between the value of the 
gold from the two sources is about 34 per cent 
from lodes and 66 per cent from placers. Ob- 
viously, as the Alaska placers are more easily 
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and ext<»nsively worked, they contributed moat 
iarjifely to tiie output of the Territory in the 
early days, but as their extent is limited they 
will bo the first to be exhausted. The lodes, on 
the other hand, are relatively more expensive to 
develop, but if they are skillfully managed they 
are much more likely to afford continuous out- 
put and thus equalize or even reverse the ratio 
that formerly existed l>etween their output and 
that from the ]»lact»r8. The bulk of the lode gold 
continued to come from southeastern Alaska, espe- 
cially from the properties of the Alaska Juneau 
Gold Mining Co. in the Juneau district. At this 
place search for new^ ore bodies, as well as for 
extension of those already known, was conducted 
with special activity, and the results api»eared 
to have Ixicn distinctly encouraging, so that the 
work will be continued and will probably be re- 
flected in increased production in the not dis- 
tant future. The value of tlie gold recovered from 
Alaska jdacers in 1931 was estimated to have 
been $4,700,000, or about $130,000 less than was 
recovered from mines of this type in 1930. This 
com])arison should not be interpreted^ as in- 
dicating a great falling off of placer mining as a 
whole, because the output in 1930 was cafK*cially 
large. By far the largest amount of placer gold 
came from the Yukon region, witli the Seward 
Peninsula region second. The other placer min- 
ing regions together contributed less than one- 
tenth of the entire placer gold output of the 
Territory. Most of the placer gold is now re- 
covered by dredging, the more primitive hand 
methods, and the use of the simpler mechanical 
methods having largely disappeared, except in 
the more remote districts. About 79 })er cent of 
the placer gold that was recovered in 1931 was 
produced by dredges, which ratio compares with 
1930, when about HI per cent of the placer gold 
was recovered by dredges. So far as reported 27 
dredges were in operation in 1931, which is the 
same number as 'were in operation in 1930. No 
notable new finds of placer ground were made 
during the year, but prospecting was in progress 
at a nunibeV of places, some of which are rather 
remote from the more productive camps. 

Commerce. The trade of the Territory with 
the continental United States was on a dimin- 
ished scale of value in the fiscal year 1931, as 
compared with 1930. Imports into Alaska from 
the United States totaled $25,837,703 for 1931; 
for 1930, $32,084,734. The exports to the United 
States fell to $47,924,863 for 1931, from $01,- 
522,027 for 1930. The greater part of the de- 
cline in exports occurred in the categories of 
copper and of matte and ore; each of the two 
groups attained lower totals both by quantity 
and by value. Their combined shrinkage by 
value was about 50 per cent, or $7,604,000. Ex- 
ports of fish totaled 287,323,593 pounds (1031), 
as against 292,335,656 pounds (1930). In value, 
however, they were much reduced, to $35,610,900 
(1931) as against $44,359,407 (1930). Fur ex- 
ports rose in quantity to 480,310 pieces (1931), 
from 409,886 (1930), but declined in value to 
$3,193,601 (1931) from $4,503,132 (1930). 

Reindeer Husbandry. Secretary of the In- 
terior Wilbur’s committee on the reindeer (See 
New International Year Book, 1930: Alas- 
ka) made a report, published in April, recom- 
mending the formation of a Reindeer Council 
of five members to exert administrative con- 
trol over the industry and, particularly, to 
formulate range rules. It was found that the 


Eskimos were not sufflciehtly vigilant in marking 
their herds, while whites were l)ecoming impor- 
tant herd owners, the unmarked adult animals 
becoming the propertv of the finder. It was pro- 
posed that the council develop the export market 
for reindeer flesh, setting pribes at which the 
natives might sell, but which they need not ac- 
cept if they should prefer to keep their ani- 
mals. Five important reindeer districts were 
noted, and for each it was recommended that 
the proposed council appoint a superintendent, 
paid by the Government, as the direct adminis- 
trative official. The chief of these districts was 
on the Seward Peninsula, bordering on the Ber- 
ing Sea and running almost to the mouth of 
the Yukon River; hero the largest and most ac- 
cessible herds were reported to have developed. 
An early roundup of the beasts in this area was 
recommended with a view to the marking of all 
mavericks and the termination of disputes. The 
prospect of an eventually important trade with 
the continental United States in reindeer flesh 
was emnlmsized by the department of the In- 
terior. Reindeer were introduced into Alaska 
al)Out 1890 as a relief measure to provide food 
and clothing for the native people. The original 
herds contained less than 1,500 deer. From this 
small herd the entire western part of Alaska 
has been supplied and it was estimated that 
there were several hundred thousand animals 
ill the herds that were distributed from Point 
Barrow to Atka Island and in the Yukon Val- 
ley. There were a few places where the mitiies 
were not supplied with deer, but the Govern- 
ment owned between 10,000 and 12,000 animals 
and these were to be used to supply new herds 
as rapidly as possible. 

Fisheries. The total value of the output of 
the Alaska fisheries in 1930, exclusive of aquatic 
furs, was $37,679,049, as compared witli $50,- 
795,819 for the previous year. On the basis of 
the number of salmon caught tlierc was an in- 
crease of 15 per cent over the take in 1920. The 
Yukon River was closed to commercial fishing 
for several years and reports in 1931 indicated 
that the runs were again normal. Tlie closing 
of the river deprived the natives and other resi- 
dents of the lower Yukon of one source of in- 
come and they were sorely in need of assistance. 
Limited commercial fishing by bona fide resi- 
dents was held advisable if investigations by 
the Bureau of Fisheries disclosed that such ac- 
tion could be taken without jeopardizing the 
future supply or depriving the residents along 
the upper reaches of the river of their food. 

The whaling industry inaiiitnined an average 
production, but the value of the output was ap- 
proximately 7 per cent less than in 1029. Two 
whaling stations were operated and a fleet of 
seven steam vessels were used in the capture 
of 355 whales; 200 persons were employed in 
the manufacture of 816,700 gallons of whale oil 
valued at $371,276; 121, 150 gallons of sperm 
oil valued at $45,431; 1170 tons of fertilizer 
valued at $51,400; 37,000 pounds pickled meat 
valued at $1850; and 5000 pounds of whale 
bone valued at $308. The total value of these 
products was $470,265 as compared with $502,- 
081 in 1929. 

Sealskins. When the control of the Alaskan 
seal herd passed to the United States Govern- 
ment the herd numbered approximately 132,000 
animals and in 1930, 20 years later, there were 
1,045,101 seals of all classes on the islands. The 
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rehabilitation of the seal herds was an outstand- 
ing achievement and demonstrated the results 
that might be derived under proper methods of 
control and utilization of the surplus. In 1030, 
42,500 skins were taken from the rookeries on 
St. Paul and St. George Islands. This was the 
largest take since the Government assumed con- 
trol. During the year 41,510 skins were sold 
at public auction for a gross price of $821,707. 

Public Health. A large staff of nurses and 
doctors are employed in the work of safeguard- 
ing the health of the native people. Funds were 
available for the necessary personnel, and the 
curly appointment of a qualified officer as medi- 
cal director was urged oy the governor in his 
Annual lleport. There were sections of the Ter- 
ritory, larger than some of the smaller States, 
which were without hospitals or medical service 
of any kind. Practically all of the population 
in these sections were native people. A 5-year 
programme, which would provide adequate hos- 
pital facilities in every section should be pre- 
})are(l and approved. Also the hospital boat on 
the Yukon Kiver should be replaced with a new 
vessel completely equipped for the service. 

Kducation. The duty of administering educa- 
tion and medical and sanitary relief among 
FiSkimos, Aleuts, and Indians in the Territory 
was transferred on March 10 from the Office of 
Kchication to the Pureau of Indian Affairs. 
For the fiscal year opening on July 1, 19.31, 
the Federal Congress made for these purposes 
appropriations totaling about $1,200,000 where- 
of some $800,000 was for native schools, $320,- 
000 for health and $100,000 for completing an 
industrial boarding school for natives at Shoe- 
maker Pay. A survey of the native communities 
in the Territory by the Office of Indian Affairs 
disclosed tliat there were 25 villages with a 
school population of more than 26 children 
where there were no school facilities. There were 
a far greater number of small communities 
wliicli had a school ])opulation of 10 or more 
children who were denied the privilege of at- 
tending school. The construction of not less than 
10 schools each year until every community 
was equi])ped with adequate facilities was recom- 
mended by the Governor in his Annual Keport. 
Sec Aoutcultukal Kxpekiment Stations. 

ALBANIA, ill-ba'nia. A Balkan kingdom on 
the east coast of the Adriatic, situated between 
Yugoslavia on the north and Greece on the 
south. Capital, Tirana, with ,30,800 inhabitants 
in 1030; reigning King in 1931, Zog I, pro- 
claimed by the National Assembly Sept. 1, 1928. 

The area is approximately 10,029 square miles 
and the po])ulation (census of 1927), 833,818, 
of whom 503,720 w'ere Mohammedan, 181,0.)1 
Greek Catholic, and 88,739 Roman Catholic. A 
1030 census showed 1,005,902 inhabitants. The 
Ghegs in the north and the I'osks in the south 
arc the principal race groups. The other towns 
are Coriza (population 22,787 in 1930) and 
Scutari (29,200). Durazzo (8739) and Valona 
(9100) arc the leading ports. Primary educa- 
tion is nominally compulsory, but the law is 
not enforced. State primary schools in 1929 num- 
bered 495, with 28,109 pupils (5232 girls). There 
were also 32 state secondary schools, with 1247 
pupils, and about 900 young Albanians study- 
ing abroad. 

Production and Commerce. Primitive agri- 
culture and cattle-raising are the principal oc- 
cupations of the Albanian people. Only about 


926 square miles were under cultivation in 1930; 
although the country is mountainous and wooded 
there are additional large areas available for 
cultivation. The state owns about 125,000 acres 
of land and under King Zog has taken an active 
interest in modernizing agriculture. The lead- 
ing products are tobacco, timber, hides, wool, 
furs, dairy products, cheese, fish, olive oil, and 
corn. There are extensive forests of valuable tim- 
ber and mineral resources are said to be of im- 
portance, but neither are developed to any ap- 
preciable extent. Flour-milling, cheese-making, 
olive-pressing and similar agricultural industries 
are carried on. Imports in 1929 were valued at 
38,638,000 gold francs and ex|)ort8 at 14,982,804 
gold francs (the Albanian gold franc has a par 
value of $0.1929). Imports showed a steady 
increase from 21,799,411 francs in 1925, while 
exports declined from 17,122,781 francs in 1925. 

Finance. In the budget for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1931, as adopted by Parliament, 
revenues were estimated at about $5,800,000 and 
expenditures at about $6,300,000. The estimates 
submitted to Parliament balanced at 31,385,000 
gold francs (about $8,057,000 at par), com- 
pared with 31,827,200 francs in 1929-30. In ac- 
cordance with a law passed by the Albanian 
Parliament in June, authorizing the Govern- 
ment to contract a foreign loan for bridge con- 
struction and the conversion of the debt, Italy 
agreed to lend its ally the sum of 10,000,000 
gold francs annually for ten years. It was offi- 
cially stated that the loan would be free of in- 
terest and “repayable when the condition of 
the Albanian budget shall permit of it.” A loan 
of 50,000,000 gold francs was floated in Italy in 
1925; it is guaranteed by Albanian Customs re- 
ceipts and the income from Government monop- 
olies. 

Communications, etc. A railway line 22 
miles long between Durazzo and I^irana was 
under construction in 1931. A motor-road net- 
work 1061 miles in length links the principal 
cities. Five airlines radiate from Tirana to 
Scutari. Coriza, Valona- Argiroeastro, Pescopeia, 
and Cucsi, all controlled by Italian capital. Un- 
der the Constitution of 1928, the King admin- 
isters the government, assisted by a council of 
ministers appointed by him and a parliament 
of one chamber, the members of which are elected 
indirectly for four years. A ministerial crisis 
111 the spring of 1931 resulted in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Cabinet under former Premier Pan- 
deli Kvangheli. 

IIiNTOKY. The Treaty of Tirana, signed in 
1926, under which Italy agreed to oppose any 
disturbance of the status quo in Albania, pro- 
vided King Zog requested aid, expired in No- 
vember, 1031, and was not renewed. This was 
considered an indication that King Zog consid- 
ered himself sufficiently secure against a rev- 
olution to dispense with Italian aid. The Italian- 
Albanian defensive alliance of 1927 continued 
ill force. King Zog in 1931 was declared by 
observers to be pursuing a policy largely in- 
dependent of Italian control, while accepting 
Italian aid in the modernization of his country. 
The King, however, was forced into closer re- 
lationship with the Italian Government by an 
attempt to assassinate him made in Vienna 
February 20, during which his adjutant was 
killed. The two assassins were arrested by the 
Vienna police and tried in the Upper Austrian 
town of Ried in September. They were identified 
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as Ndok Gheloshi, leader of the revolt a^inat 
King Zog in 1925, and Aziz Garni, a Moham- 
medan army captain and adherent of the former 
Democratic party leader, Fan Noli. Both were 
Albanian citizens in exile from their country 
and under sentence of death there. The defend- 
ents admitted that their attempt on King Zog*8 
life was a political crime, but alleged extenuat- 
ing circumstances. A jury on October 3 sen- 
tenced Glieloshi to seven years* and Garni to 
three years’ imprisonment. King Zog was re- 
ported to have been convinced that the crime 
was inspired by the Yugoslav Government. 

For Albania’s part in the Balkan Gonference, 
see Turkey under Ilistorjf, See also Yugoslavia 
and Italy under History. 

ALBERT A, &l-bflr'tii. The westernmost of 
Ganada’s Prairie Provinces, bounded by Sas- 
katchewan on the east, British Golumbia on the 
west, and the United States on the south. Area, 
255,285 square miles; population at the census 
of 1931, 727,407, as compared with 607,584 in 
1020. The chief towns, with their census popula- 
tions in 1931 and 1921 (in parentheses), are: 
Galgary, 83,302 (63,305); Edmonton (the capi- 
tal), 78,829 (58,821); Lethbridge, 13,448 (11,- 
097); Medicine Hat, 10,310 (9634). In 1929, 
there were 10,748 births, 0234 deaths, and 5999 
marriages, hinrollment in the 3040 public schools 
(1929) was 104,850; in three normal schools, 
801; in the University of Alberta, 1516. 

Agriculture is the chief occujiation, but the 
extraction of coal, natural gas, and petroleum 
are important supplementary industries. Only 
about one-sixth of the land available for agri- 
cultural development is under cultivation. The 
acreage sown to the chief crops in the spring 
of 1931 was 11,793,031, compared with 8,312,- 
512 in the spring of 1921. The estimated gross 
agricultural revenue of the province in 1929 
was $223,240,000, of which $157,254,000 repre- 
sented field crops. In 1930, the value of field 
crops shrank to $95,828,400, due largely to the 
fall in the pi ice of wheat. Production of the 
chief crops in bushels (1930) was; Wheat, 132,- 
900,000; oats, 77,940,000; barley, 18,999,000; 
i*y®> 3,714,000. The potato crop totaled 2,536,000 
cwt.; hay and clover, 617,000 tons. Alberta 
ranked fourth among the Provinces in mineral 
production in 1930, with an output valued at 
$30,029,997 ($34,739,980 in 1929). Coal produc- 
tion (1929) was valued at $22,928,182; natural 
gas, $4,084,247 ; petroleum, $3,458,177. The lum- 
ber industry in 1930 engaged nearly 4000 men 
and produced 97,351,298 feet of lumber (167,- 
057,787 feet m 1929). 

Executive power rests nominally with a 
lieutenant-governor appointed by the Dominion 
Government, but actually with the Executive 
Council of the Provincial Legislature. Of 63 mem- 
bers in the Legislature (1930), 39 were United 
Fanners of Alberta, 11 Liberals, 6 Conservatives, 
4 Labor members, and 3 Independents. The 
Province sends 6 members to the Senate and 16 
to the House of Commons at Ottawa. For the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, ordinary rev- 
enues and expenditures totaled $15,829,865 and 
$15,402,884, respectively. There was a deficit of 
$2,306,581 for 1930-31. The gross bonded debt 
on Mar. 31, 1930, stood at $106,888,380, of which 
$38,936,134 represented self-supporting assets. 
As A result of the favorable settlement of the 
school lands case in July, 1931, Alberta obtained 
a judgment for $9,564,509 against the Dominion. 


There were in 1929 5568 miles of railway line 
within the Province and a state-owned telephone 
system, with 209,939 miles of wire. Air lines 
connect the principal cities. Lieut.-Governor in 
1931, Dr. W. Egbert; Premier and Provincial 
Secretary, John £. Brownlee. See Canada. 

ALCOHOL. See CfiRMiSTaY, Industrial; Pro- 
hibition. 

ALDEHOL. Sec Chemistry, Industrial. 

ALDERMAN, Edwin Anderson. An Ameri- 
can educator, president of the University of Vir- 
ginia, died in Gonnellsville, Pa., Apr. 29, 1931. 
He was born in Wilmington, N. C., May 16, 
1801, and was graduated from the University 
of North Carolina in 1882, later receiving the 
D.C.L. degree from the University of the South 
and the LL.D. degree from Tulane, Johns Hop- 
kins, Columbia, Y^ale, North Carolina, and 
Harvard Universities and from Williams and 
Dartmouth Colleges. He was professor of Eng- 
lish at the North Carolina State Normal College 
in 1892; professor of education at the University 
of North Carolina during 1893-96, and presi- 
dent of that institution during 1806-1900; and 
president of the Tulane University of Louisiana 
during 1900-04. Recognized for his efl’orts to 
advance education in the South and as one of 
its most influential, moral, and spiritual lead- 
ers, he was elected president of the University 
of Virginia in 1904. 

In addition to serving as former district di- 
rector of the Southern Education Board, he was 
a member of the General Education Board and 
of the boards of tlie Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion, the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Founda- 
tion, the Institute of Economies, the Institute 
of Politics, and the Institute of Public Affairs, 
lie was also a member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. By invitation he was select- 
ed to deliver before the Congress of the United 
States on Dec. 15, 1924, the memorial address 
for President Woodrow Wilson. Among his 
works arc Sectionalism and Nationality (1006) ; 
The Qrowing South (1908); Virginia (1909); 
The National Spirit (1911); J. L. M. Curry: 
A Biography (1911); Function and Needs of 
Schools of Education in Universities and Col- 
leges (1917); and Woodrow Wilson: A 
Memorial Address Delivered before the Joint 
Houses of Congress (1925). He was editor of 
Classics Old and New (1906) and editor-in-chief 
of the Library of Southern Literature (1909- 
23). 

ALFALFA. The alfalfa hay crop of the United 
States was estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture at 20,914,000 tons compared with 22,- 
871,000 tons in 1930 and 23,854,000 tons in 1929. 
The crop of 1931 was the smallest since the es- 
tablishment of production records in 1919 and 
was approximately only two-thirds of the crop 
of 1927, the highest production ever recorded. 
The yields in 1931 were especially low in the 
Great Plains and Western States and they were 
hot sufiiciently high in the States east of the 
Mississippi to offset these reductions. The yields 
of the leading States in tons were as follows: 
California, 2,699,000 ; Idaho, 1,802,000; Nebraska, 
1,606,000; Minesota, 1,163,000; Colorado, 1,152,- 
000; Kansas, 1,114,000; and Iowa, 1,061,000. 
These States produced over half the tonnage of 
the entire country. Production was reported 
from all States except Florida. 

The area devoted to the crop in the United 
States in 1931 was 11,602,000 acres which was 
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65.000 and 105)000 acres respectively above the 
areas in 1930 and 1920. Owing to the difference 
in the yield per acre in various sections produc- 
tion and acreage varied to a marked extent. 
Nebraska, ranking third in production, stood first 
in area with 1,147,000 acres, while California, 
first in production and yielding over a million 
tons more, stood second with only 818,000 acres. 
The States ranking next in alfalfa area were 
Idaho with 751,000 acres; Colorado with 743,000 
acres; Minnesota with 727,000 acres; Kansas 
with 719,000 acres and Montana with 660,000 
acres. The average yield per acre was 3.3 tons 
in California, 2.4 tons in Idaho and 1.4 tons 
in Nebraska. 

The production of alfalfa seed in 1931 of 18 
States reporting was estimated at 852,600 
bushels, about 25 per cent and 13 per cent less 
than the production of 1930 and 1929 respec- 
tively. The acreage harvested for seed, 363,600 
acres, was about 16 per cent less tiian in 1930 
and about 12 per cent less than in 1929. The 
leading States and their yields were as follows: 
Kansas, 144,500 bushels; Idaho, 94, .500 bushels: 
Nebraska, 72,800 bushels; California, 70,700 
bushels; Colorado, 60,000 bushels, and Utah, 57,- 
000 bushels. In area devoted to the seed crop 
the leading States ranked as follows: Kansas, 
67,800 acres; Montana, 33,000 acres; Utah, 32,- 
000 acres; Nebraska, 28,000 acres; South Da- 
kota, 25,600 acres; Idaho, 21,000 acres; Colorado, 

20.000 acres, and California, 19,100 acres. The 
highest average yields per acre, 4.5, 3.17, 3, 2.6, 
and 2.5 bushels were secured in Idaho, California, 
Colorado, Nebraska, and Kansas respectively. In 
most of the more important producing States the 
yield per acre in 1931 was below that of the 
preceding year. The imports of alfalfa seed for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, were 233,400 
pounds as compared with 337,000 pounds the 
.\(‘nr before. The imports for 1931 comprised 177,- 
900 pounds fiom Canada, 44,500 pounds from 
Argentina and 11,000 pounds from France. The 
exports for the year were estimated at 356,000 
p«)unds. 

ALGEBIA. A colony of France in northern 
Africa, comprising the two great divisions of 
Northern Algeria and Southern Algeria. North- 
ern Algeria has an area of 80,117 square miles 
and a jwpulation (census of 1926) of 5,521,271; 
Southern Algeria, an area of 767,435 square 
miles and a population of 542,225. The total 
population in 1929 was estimated at 6,255,000 
(6,006,380 in 1926). Of the total area of 847,- 
552 square miles, all but about 222,206 square 
miles are desert. The European j) 0 })ulation was 
833,359, including 549,146 French, 108,495 nat- 
ural i/ed FreiicJj, 135,032 Spaniards, and 28,594 
Italians. The native population is almost en- 
tirely Moslem. Tlie chief towns, with their popu- 
lations in 1926, were Algiers, the capital, 226,- 
218; Oran, 150,301; Constantine, 93,733; and 
B6ne, 61,895. For the five-year period 1924 
through 1928, births averaged 163,900 and 
deaths 108,917 annually. In 1929, there were 
128,601 pupils in elementary and secondary 
schools, and in 1930, there were 1870 students 
in universities. 

Production. Algeria is primarily dependent 
upon agriculture, which is restricted to the 
coastal valleys and plains. In 1929, there were 

15.298.000 acres of arable land, 658,000 acres 
of permanent meadow, 68,096,000 acres of graz- 
ing land, and 10,700,000 acres of forests. Pro- 


duction of the chief crops in 1930, a poor year 
due to prolonged drought, was: Wheat, 30,644,- 
000 bushels; barley, 37,003,000 bushels; oats, 

13.503.000 bushels; potatoes, 1,837,000 bushels; 
wine, 351,347,000 gallons; olive oil, 3,332,000 
gallons; tobacco, 36,609,000 pounds; and cot- 
ton, 2,534,000 pounds. Dates, fruits, vegetables, 
silk, and flax are other products. Livestock iu 

1930 included 939,000 cattle, 7,168,000 sheep, 

3.268.000 goats, 173,000 horses, 471,000 mules 
and asses, and 201,000 camels. Wool production 
(1930) was estimated at 49,600,0(10 pounds 
(47,230,000 pounds in 1929). About one-half 
of the sheep in the country were reported to 
have died as a result of drought prior to Jan. 
1, 1931. 

Mineral production in 1930 in metric tons 
was as follows: Iron ore, 2,234,000; iron pyrites, 
16,228; zinc ore, 22,163; lead ore, 13,945; coal, 
17,173; petroleum, 1654; and phosphates, 864,- 
000. Copper is also mined. The fishing industry 
is important. 

Coihi MERGE. Exports in 1930 were valued at 
$178,446,000 ($151,998,000 in 1029) and im- 
ports at $228,624,000 ($229,647,000 in 1920). 
While imports changed but little, the value of 
exports increased 17 per cent. About 79 per 
cent of the total 1930 imports came from France 
and about 77 per cent of all exports were des- 
tined for that country. Exports to the United 
States in 1930 were valued at $2,399,000, or 
about 40 per cent less than in 1929. Algeria ex- 
ports agricultural and mineral products in re- 
turn for manufactured articles. 

Finance. The budget for the calendar year 

1931 placed ordinary receipts at 1,137,490,000 
francs (1 franc equals $0.0392 at par) and 
extraordinary receipts at 1,108,017,000 francs, 
the total estimated receipts being equivalent 
to $88,024,000. For the same year, ordinary ex- 
penditures were estimated at 1,136,970,000 
francs and extraordinary expenditures at 1,108,- 

017.000 francs, or the equivalent of $88,003,000. 
h'or 1930, total receipts were estimated at the 
equivalent of $73,446,000 and total expenditures 
at $85,025,000. The public debt at the end of 
1929 stood at 920,000,000 francs, or approximately 
$36,299,000. 

Communications. Railway lines in 1928 ex- 
tended 2981 miles, of which about 2000 miles 
Iwlongcd to the government. Gross receipts for 
the year totaled 375,000,000 francs (about $14,- 
700,000). In 1931, the government undertook 
the electrification of the line from B6ne to 
Oued Kebcret. Highwajs extended about 21,753 
miles in 1930, of which 8800 miles were mac- 
adam. The telegraph and telephone systems 
are also government owned. The net registered 
tonnage of vessels entering the ports in 1930 
was 8,306,000 (8,314,000 tons in 1929) and the 
tonnage clearing was 8,393,000 (8,466,000 tons 
in 1920). 

Government. The central executive authority 
of the local government is the Governor-General 
who directs all the services with the exception of 
the non-Mussulman departments of public in- 
struction, justice, worship, and the treasury, 
which are each under a separate ministry. The 
Governor-General, with the Minister of the In- 
terior, prej)ares the budget which is voted by the 
so-called financial delegations and by the Su- 
perior Council. The colony sends to the French 
Parliament one Senator and two Deputies from 
each of the three departments. The Parliament at 
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Paris has tlie sole right to legislate for Algeria. 
Governor -General in 1931, M. Jules Garde, ap- 
pointed Oct. 3, 1930. 

ALL-AMEBIGAN CANAL. See Canals. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE. A coeducational 
institution of higher learning in Mcadville, Pa., 
nonaectarian in policy but under the patronaf^e 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; founded in 
1815. The enrollment for the autumn of 1931 was 
588, and for the summer session 125. The faculty 
numbered 44 members. The productive funds of 
the college amounted to $1,400,000, and the in- 
come for the year 1930-31 was $417,444. The 
Keia Library contained 80,000 volumes. This 
library was also doubled in size by a $100,000 
addition, making its edacity 225,000 volumes. 
President, William P. Tolley, Ph.D., D.D. 

ALLEN, Francis Richmond. An American 
architect, died Nov. 7, 1931, in Boston, Mass., 
w^here he was born Nov. 22, 1843. He was gradu- 
ated from Amherst College in 1865, later attend- 
ing the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(1876-77) and the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris 
(1 877-78). He began his practice in Boston in 
1879, and from 1904 to 1926 was a member of 
the firm of Allen and Collens. His eollemate 
and ecclesiastical work was especially noted for 
its adaptation of the Gothic. Outstanding among 
these buildings are those at Williams College, 
Vassar College, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, and Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. He also designed Emmanuel Church, 
Boston; Memorial Hospital, Canandaigua, 
N. Y.; and the Woman’s Hospital and residence 
of Arthur Curtiss James, New York City. He 
was elected a Fellow of the American Institute 
of Architects in 1895 and was vice president of 
the peimancnt committee of the International 
Congress of Architects. 

ALLIANCE FBANQAISE, F^d^ration de l’. 
An association of clubs and groups formed for 
the purj) 08 e of encouraging and furthering the 
study and cultivation of the French language, 
literature, art, and history in the United States 
and Canada. It was established in 1902 and in 
1931 comprised more than 250 local branches, 
including French alliances, affiliated societies, 
and French clubs in universities, colleges, and 
schools. Ten new groups were added to the Fed- 
eration during 1931. Each year the Alliance 
Fran^aise brings from France one or more lec- 
turers who are prepared to speak before all the 
affiliated societies and clubs wishing to hear 
them. It also organizes lecture tours for distin- 
guished Frencli tra\elers, and for French lec- 
turers who live in America, assists in organiz- 
ing courses in the French language and literature 
in cooperation with the leading universities, 
and encourages its groups to engage in dramatic 
performances and debates in French. 

The ofllcial lecturers for the season 1930-1931 
were Charles Mauricheau-Beaupr4 and Gaston 
Gille. M. Maurichcau-Beaupr^ was assistant 
curator of the National Museums at Versailles 
and professor at the £cole du Louvre. Among his 
publications the best known are: Le Chateau de 
Versa Hies et aca jardina, Trianon, La Cour de 
Louis XIV et la Cour au XVIIIkme BUole, 
M. Gille was professor of French at the College 
of the City of New York and an authority on 
political and social questions. The Federation’s 
Assemblee Generale, attended by representatives 
of the various groups, was held at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York City, Apr. 11, 1931. The official 


periodicals of the organization are L'Eoho de la 
F4d4ration and Bulletin Oflioiel, The officers in 
1931 were: President, Frank D. Pavey; general 
vice president, William Nelson Cromwell; presi- 
dent of the executive committee, Albert Blum; 
treasurer, James N. B. Hill; and general secre- 
tary, Abigail B. Hagarty. Headquarters are at 
32 Nassau Street, New York City. 

ALLINBON, Francis Gbeenleaf. An Amer- 
ican philologist, died in Hancock Point, Me., 
June 23, 1931. He was born in Burlington, N. J., 
Dec, 16, 1856, and was graduated from Haver- 
ford College in 1876, receiving the Ph.D. degree 
from Johns Hopkins University in 1880. From 
1880 to 1882 he was an assistant professor of 
Greek and Latin at Haverford College, and from 
1882 to 1801 head master of classics at the 
University School in Baltimore. He was appoint- 
ed assistant professor of Greek and Latin at 
Williams College in 1892, and three years later 
was called to Brown University as associate pro- 
fessor of Gret'k and classical philology. He be- 
came professor of classical philology at Brown 
in 1898 and professor of Greek literature and 
history in 1915, retiring as professor emeritus 
in 1928. During 1910-11 he was Brown Univer- 
sity annual professor at the American School 
of Classical Studies in Athena, and was ap- 
pointed a member of the managing committee in 
1913. He was also president of the American 
Philological Association during 1921-22. His 
published writings include: Greek Prose Com- 
position (1805) ; Greek Lands and Jjetters (with 
his wife, Anne C. E. Allinson, 1909); and 
Lucian-HaUrtst and Artist (1926). He edited 
texts of several Greek authors, and was a con- 
tributor to Studies in Honor of Basil L, Gilder- 
sleeve (1902) and to the American Journal of 
Philology. 

ALLODELPHITE. Sec Minebalooy. 

ALLOYS. See ChkxMIstby, Industrial. 

ALSACE-LOBBAINE, arzus’lor'an'. The 
provinces taken from France by Germany after 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 and re- 
stored to France after the Armistice of Nov. 11, 
1918; constituting at present the three French 
depaitmcnts of Bas-Rhin, Haut-Uhin, and 
Moselle. Total area, 5605 square miles; total 
population in 1920, 1,795,100. The area and 
population are distributed among the three de- 
partments as follows: Bas-Rhin (formerly Low- 
er Alsace), 1848 square miles and 670,985 in- 
habitants; Haut-Rhin (formerly Upper Alsace), 
1354 square miles and 490,654 inhabitants; 
Moselle (formerly Lorraine), 2403 square miles 
and 633,461 inhabitants. Alsace-Lorraine con- 
tains the only petroleum fields of commercial 
importance in France, as well as extensive iron- 
ore and potash deposits. For developments in the 
autonomist movement in Alsace during 1931, see 
France under Local Elections, 

ALUMINUM. New aluminum produced in 
the United States during 1930 amounted to 229,- 
035,000 ]K)unds, valued at $50,961,000, as com- 
pared with 225,000,000 pounds, valued at $51,864,- 
000, produced in 1029. The principal producing 
plant was that at Massena, N. Y., where ap- 
proximately 44 per cent of the metal made in the 
United States was produced. Other works are 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Alcoa, Tenn.; and 
Badin, N. C. According to the Engineering and 
Miming Journal, the domestic price of new 
aluminum ingot 99 per cent pure was 24.3 cents 
a pound until June 26, 1930, when a new quota- 
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tion of 23.3 cents a pound was announced, which 
price prevailed until the close of the year. A cor- 
responding reduction — from 23.9 cents to 22.9 
cents a pound — was made in the price in the out- 
side market for metal 98-99 per cent pure. 

Certain of the established uses for aluminum 
showed decreases in 1930 in demand for the 
metal, but these were more than offset by gains in 
other uses, particularly in strong aluminum al- 
loy materials, in electrical conductors, and in 
paint. New uses were developed and improve- 
ments made in older applications largely as a 
result of industrial research. Lessened consump- 
tion of aluminum in 1930 was especially to be 
noted in the automobile and aircraft branches of 
the transportation industry. 

Builders of truck and bus bodies incorporated 
aluminum strength-members in body frames, in 
addition to low-stressed parts, such as paneling 
and rooling. Tank trucks for gasoline haulage 
and trucks for heavy commodities, such as coal 
and sand, to light merchandise utilize alumi- 
num in the form of strong alloy sheets and 
structural shapes, heat treated to develop maxi- 
mum physical properties. There was introduced 
in 1930 a new j)iston alloy, of low expansion 
coefficient, further insuring the market for alumi- 
num {jistoiis, and it was stated that over 75 
jHjr cent of the automobile passenger car manu- 
facturers in the Unit(*d States were using 
aluminum alloy pistons. Large structural shapes 
of strong aluminum alloys, available in sizes up 
to 85 feet in length and 14 inches in depth, were 
])roduced for use in railroad and railway car 
construction, for trucks and busses, and such 
units as cranes and hoists. 

Strong aluminum alloy wire was introduced 
as a new material for woven f(*nce and barbed 
wire, while aluminum window screening was also 
being made. In both instances durability is the 
prime advantage of aluminum. The resistance of 
aluminum tf> atmospheric corrosion is also re- 
8j)onsible for a steady increase in the use of the 
metal as a roofing and sheet metal material, and 
for an even sharper increase in its use as an 
ornamenlal metal on the exteriors of office and 
public buildings. Notable quantities of aluminum 
were being used for building purposes, and in the 
Empire State Building in New York, approxi- 
mately 850,000 pounds of aluminum was used. 

The consumption of the metal in aluminum 
cable and busbar accounts each year for an aver- 
age of about 16 per cent of the production of 
aluminum in the United States. Bare stranded 
cable with a core of steel was employed for 
transmission lines, while insulated aluminum 
wires and cables similar to those of copper w^erc 
in use in the form of insulated cables for under- 
ground network systems, automobile starter 
cable, aviation, and automobile wiring systems, 
and other wire and cable products. Electroplat- 
ing on aluminum, and chemical or clectro- 

CONSUMPTION OF ALUMINUM BY INDUSTRIES 


Per cent 


Transportation (land, air, and water) 38 

Electrical conductor 10 

Onokmg utensil 14 

Machinery (electrical appliances, etc.) 9 

Iron and steel metallurgy 8 

Building 4 

Miscellaneous foundry and metal working .... 4 

Chemical 2 

Food products 1 

General miscellaneous 4 


chemical processes of coloring aluminum had 
been placed on a commercial basis while heavy 
aluminum foil or thin sheets of aluminum were 
found to offer a protective coating for oil tank 
cars, pipe-lines, storage tanks, and similar 
structures. 

The approximate consumption of virgin do- 
mestic aluminum by industries is indicated in 
the table in the preceding column. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS AND SO- 
CIETIES. For various scientific and other or- 
ganizations^ whose official titles begin with the 
word American, see under the important descrip- 
tive word of the title. 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY. See 

Chemistry, Industrial. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

See Labor, American Federation of; Unemploy- 
ment. 

AMERICAN LEGION. An organization of 
World War veterans, chartered by Congress in 
1919. Its purpose is “to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States; to maintain 
law and order; to foster and perjietuate a 100 per 
cent Americanism; to preserve the memories and 
incidents of our association in the Great War ; 
to inculcate a sense of individual obligation t<v 
the community, State and nation; to combat the 
autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to 
make right the master of might; to promote 
peac'c and good will on earth; to safeguard and 
transmit to jmsteiity the principles of justice, 
freedom, and democracy; to consecrate and sanc- 
tify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.’* 

The legion’s thirteenth national convention was 
held in Detroit, Mich., Sept. 21-24, 1931. There 
was an accredited delegate attendance of 1415 
representing every State, the District of Co- 
lumbia, nine departments outside the continental 
limits of the United States, and two foreign 
posts. Upwards of 100,000 persons marched in 
the annual parade which required eight hours to 
pass the reviewing stand. President Hoover at- 
tended and addressed the convention. The distin- 
guished guests and speakers included: New^ton 
D. Baker, wartime Secretary of War; Gen. 
Charles B. Suminerall; Theodore Roosevelt, gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico ; Frank T. Hines,* admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs; George L. Berry, 
representing the American Federation of Labor; 
Floyd Gibbons, w-ar correspondent for the Chi- 
cago Tnhiivc; Edward L. White, president of 
Fidac; Wilber M. Brucker, governor of Michigan; 
Frank Murphy, mayor of Detroit; Judge Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis ; Harry Woodring, governor 
of Kansas; Arthur H. Vandenberg and James 
Couzens, U. S. Senators from Michigan; Rich- 
ard B. Russell, governor of Georgia; Maj. Gen. 
George B. Duncan; Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, 
representative in Congress for the fifth Massa- 
chusetts district; Hon. W. D. Herridge, Canadian 
Minister to the United States; Capt. Louis de 
Vaisseau Sable, representative of France; Baron 
Gaston de Bethune, representative of Belgium; 
Gen. Gustaw Orlicz-Dreszer, representative of 
Poland; and Admiral Baron Alfredo Acton, rep- 
resentative of Italy. 

The principal accomplishments during the 
year were set forth in the report of Ralph T. 
O’Neil, the retiring national commander. Cash 
recoveries tor veterans, effected through the work 
of the national rehabilitation committee of the 
legion, amounted to $6,450,387. These recoveries 
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were in the form of disability compensation, in- 
surance, disability allowance, adjusted compen- 
sation, and other types of claims handled for 
veterans and their dependents. The legion suc- 
cessfully sponsored the appropriation by Congress 
of approximately $21,000,000 for the construction 
of veterans’ hospitals. Another important legis- 
lative accomplisiiment was the enactment of a 
law permitting veterans to borrow up to 60 per 
cent of the face value of their adjusted compen- 
sation certificates. See United States under 
Congress, Because of the economic depression, 
unemployment, and distress brought about by 
drought, the legion carried on much relief work 
throughout the United States. 

The national child welfare programme was 
advanced during the year, with the legion taking 
an active part in obtaining improved child wel- 
fare legislation in the various States and extend- 
ing direct aid to many children of veterans. In 
response to an appeal from national headquarters, 
legion posts throughout the United States threw 
their support behind efforts to find jobs for the 
unemployed. Keports received indicated that 
about 200,000 were placed in employment. Prog- 
ress was made in the legion’s three fold Ameri- 
canism programme which emphasized education, 
youth activities, and community service. Upwards 
of 400,000 boys were enrolled in the junior base- 
ball programme, conducted as one of the youth 
activities. Many other activities w'ere success- 
fully sponsored. 

The official publication of the national organi- 
zation is the Amcrtcan Legion Monthly, The 
membership of the legion on Dec. 1, 1931, was 
1,053,408. The American Legion Auxiliary, com- 
posed of mothers, wives, daughters, and sisters 
of Legion members, had a membership of 411,248 
on the same date. Legion officers elected for the 
year 1931-1932 were: Henry L. Stevens, Jr., 
Warsaw, N. C., national commander; Richard 
F. Paul, Boston, Mass., Harold L. Plummer, Mad- 
ison, Wis., Forrest G. Cooper, Indianola, Miss., 
Roy L. Cook, Albuquerque, N. M., and Frank N. 
Brooks, Bellingham, Wash., national vice com- 
manders; and the Rev. H. A. Darche, Bradley, 
111., national chaplain. The following national 
officers were continued in office by action of the 
national executive committee: James F. Barton, 
Fort Dodge, la., national adjutant; Bowman 
Elder, Indianapolis, Ind., national treasurer; and 
Eben Putnam, Wellesley Farms, Mass., national 
historian. The committee appointed Remster 
Bingham, Indianapolis, Ind., national judge ad- 
vocate. National headquarters are in the W^orld 
War Memorial Building, 777 North Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. See Pkoiiibition. 

AMEBICAN REVOLUTION, Annivebsaby 
Celebration. See Celebration b. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. An institution for 
the higher education of men in Amherst, Mass., 
founded in 1821. For the autumn term of 1931 
approximately 661 students were enrolled. The 
active faculty, exclusive of administrative offi- 
cers, emeritus professors, and those on leave, 
numbered 73. The productive assets of the col- 
lege amounted to $8,616,346, and the income for 
the year was $844,217. The library contained 
175,000 volumes. President, Arthur Stanley 
Pease, Ph.D. 

AMMONIA. See Fertilizers. 

AMPHIBIA. See ZoOloot. 

AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL. See 
Trade Unions; Socialism. 


ANADMIA. See Food and Nutrition under 
Trace Elements; Medicine, Pboorebs of. 

ANiSSTHESIA. See Chemistry, Industrial. 

ANALYSIS, Chemical. See Chemistry. 

ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. See Chem- 
istry. 

ANAPLASMOSIS. See Veterinary Medicine. 

ANATOLIA, &n’i^-t5’ll-ii. An ancient geo- 
^aphical name for the land east of the iEgean 
Sea, now loosely applied to the western part of 
Asia Minor. See Turkey. 

ANDORRA, d,n-d5r'r^. A tiny state in the 
Pyrenees, under the joint suzerainty of the 
French President and the Spanish Bishop of 
Urgel. Area, 191 square miles; population, 5231 
in 1924; capital, Andorra-la-Vieja (population, 
700). The Andorrans, who speak Catalan, are 
governed by an elected council of 24 members, 
acting through a First Syndic. The two civil 
judges are appointed by France and the Bishop 
of Urgel, respectively. There is a customs union 
with France and a postal union with Spain. An- 
doria’s accustomed peace was disturbed in 1931 
when 400 Spanish laborers engaged in building 
a road through the country from Spain to 
France made threats which the Andoriaus in- 
terpreted as a declaration of war. Andoira has 
no army but the peasants mobilized with scythes 
and other makeshift arms and drove the Span- 
iards across the border. Construction of the high- 
way, which was to have ended Andorra’s cen- 
tiu ies of isolation, was indefinitely postponed. 

ANGINA PECTORIS. See Suimjery, Prog- 

REBB 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. A British- 
controlled territory in the upper Nile region 
of Africa, extending south from Fgypt and Libia 
to British East Africa and the Belgian Congo; 
bounded on the cast by the Red Sea, Eritrea, and 
Ethiopia, and on the west by French Equatorial 
Africa. Area, estimated at 1,008,100 square 
miles; population in 1929 estimated at 5.579,- 
776. Capital, Khartoum, with 42,240 inhabi- 
tants; other cities, Omdurmaii, 102,083; Khar- 
toum Noith, with adjacent rural distiict, 
102,512. 

In 1930, there were 87 elementary vernacular 
schools, with 8348 pupils; 10 primary schools, 
with 1276 boy pupils; 22 girls schools, ntteiided 
by 1919 pupils; and 768 native schools aided 
by the Government, with 26,880 pupils. The 
Sudan furnishes most of the world’s gum arahic. 
Cotton, senna, dates, ground-nuts, salt, ivory, 
hides and skins, and gold are other leading 
products. In 1929-30, 27,480 tons of cotton lint 
and 61,000 tons of cotton seed were harvested 
from 355,594 acres. Livestock in 1929 included 
about 1,505,000 cattle, 2,200,000 sheep, 400,000 
camels, 22,000 horses, and 350,000 asses. Valu- 
able forests bolder the Nile and its brandies. 
Imports in 1929, including Government stores, 
were valued at £E0,856,114 and exports, exclud- 
ing reexports, at £E6,526,112. The Egyptian 
pound exchanged at $4.98 in 1929. 

Budget estimates for 1930 balanced at £E4,- 
929,000, including net receipts from railway and 
steamboat lines, compared with actual revenues, 
of £E6,981,500 and actual expenditures of £E6,- 
610,274 in 1929. In addition, the revenue and 
expenditure of local provincial services in 1929 
totaled £E126,729 and £E108,719, respectively. 
Railwajr lines open for traffic in 1930 totaled 
1990 miles and linked the chief interior points 
with the Red Sea at Port Sudan and Suakin. 
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There were about 225 miles of main highways 
besides roads passable to motor cars in dry 
weather. A fleet of Government steamers sails 
the navigable arms of the Nile and its tribu> 
taries and there is a heavy trade by caravan. 

Under the Anglo-Egyptiau convention of Jan. 
10, 1800, the Sudan is administered by a 
governor-general appointed by Egypt with the 
assent of Great Britain. The British and Egyp- 
tian flags are flown together. Since 1010, when 
a governor -generals council was created, laws 
have been made by the Governor-General in 
Council. The Sudan is divided into 13 Provinces, 
each under a governor. Following the assassina- 
tion of Sir Lee Stack in 1924, Egyptian troops 
in the Sudan wore evacuated and a force of 
Sudanese under British oflicers was organized 
under the direct authority of the Governor- 
General. Governor-General in 1931, Sir John L. 
Maflfoy. See Egypt. 

ANGOLA, ftn-goda, or PORTUGUESE WEST 
AFBICAl. a Portuguese colony on the west 
coast of Africa, situated between the Belgian 
Congo and South-West Africa. Area, 486,071 
square miles; population (1926), 2,481,956 

natives and about 40,000 Europeans. Capital, 
New Lisbon (Nova LisbOa), formerly known 
as Huambo; otlier important towns, Sao Paulo 
de Loanda, Cabinda, Ainbriz, Novo Redondo, 
Benguela, Lobito, Mossdmcdcs, and Porto Alex- 
andre. The interior plateau lands are fertile 
and well watered. Lobito, considered the best 
natural port on the west coast of Africa, has 
replaced Ih‘nguela as the shipping point for 
soutliern Angola. 

In 1930, there were 68 elementary schools for 
Europeans and 26 industrial and 20 agricultural 
schools for natives, with a total enrollment of 
about 50U0. The principal products are coffee, 
rubber, w'av, sugar, vegetable oils, coconuts, 
ivory, oxen, and fish. Mineral products include 
diamonds, malachite, copjier, iron, petroleum, 
and salt. Gold also is found. 

Imports in 1920 amounted to 314,216,000 es- 
cudos (about $13,825,000 at escudo exchange rate 
of $0.0447 in 1929) and exports to 281,920,000 
escudos (about $12,404,000). Trade is largely 
with Poitngal. Budget receipts in 1928-29 were 
163,612,860 angolares and expenditures 181,457,- 
931 angolares (about $9,816,000 and $10,887,- 
000, respectively). 

Railway lines in operation in 1930 totaled 
1436 miles. The Benguela Railway from Lobito 
was linked with the Katanga Railway in the 
Belgian Congo in March, 1931, affording a 
shorter outlet for the mineral wealth of Katanga 
and Northern Rhodesia, and completing the final 
link in a transcontinental system connecting 
Lobito with Bcira on the east coast and with 
Cape Town on the south (see Congo, Belgian). 
There are 18,000 miles of wagon and motor 
roads and 5790 miles of telegraph line. Govern- 
ment is in the hands of a governor-general, as- 
sisted by a partly elective consultative council. 
Headquarters are at Loanda. There is a mili- 
tary force of 740 Europeans and 6000 natives. 
Governor-General in 1931, Jos6 Dionisio Car- 
nciro de Sousa e Faro. 

ANHALT, iln'halt. A State of the German 
Republic. See Germany under Area and Popula- 
tion, 

ANIMAL DISEASES. See Vettebinary Medi- 
cine; Labrador; Livestock; and Dairying. 


ANNAM, &n-n5m'. An Asiatic protectorate of 
France, forming a part of French Indo-China. 
(See French Indo-China.) Annara’s present 
status was established by the treaty of Feb. 23, 
1886. Area, about 39,758 square miles; popula- 
tion in 1929, 6,425,000, including 4569 Euro- 
pean civilians. Capital, Hud, with a population 
of 45,000 in 1929; largest town, Binh-Dinh, with 
545,000 inhabitants in 1929. The principal port 
is Tourane. 

Besides seven higher secondary and profes- 
sional schools, with about 2243 students, there 
were in 1930, 754 preparatory schools with 29,- 
797 pupils; 122 elementary schools, with 10,047 
pupils; and 67 secondary schools, with 14,613 
pupils. Products include rice, cotton, corn, and 
other cereals, the mulberry, the arcoa nut, cinna- 
mon, tobacco, sugar, betel, manico. The forest 
products include coffee, dye, medicinal filants, 
caoutchouc, and cardamoms. Raw silk also is 
produced. Copper, zinc, coal, hematite, iron, gold, 
and salt are worked to some extent. Imports in 
1929 totaled 115,737,000 francs (68,680,000 
franca in 1928) and exports were 67,787,000 
francs (63,029,000 in 1928). One franc equaled 
about $0.0392. The local budget for 1930 bal- 
anced at 11,043,300 piasters (1 piaster equals 
$0.39). Ships clearing the port of Tourane in 
1929 had a total tonnage of 586,838. King Bao- 
Dai, w'ho succeeded to the throne Nov. 6, 1925, 
is the nominal head of the government, and is 
assisted by a Council of Ministers, but actual 
power resides in the French Resident Superior. 
A Chamber of Representatives with limited pow- 
ers was established in 1926. See French Indo- 
ClIINA. 

ANNELIDS. See Zoology. 

ANNIVERSARIES. Sec Celebrations. 

ANSCHLUSS. The movement for the politi- 
cal union of Austria and Germany, which found 
expression in 1931 in tlie Austro-German Cus- 
toms Union proposal. vSee Austria, France and 
Germany under IUftiory. 

ANTARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. See Polar 
Research. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. This was not a fertile 
year for anthropology; no news or views of par- 
ticular significance wore announced, expeditions 
were curtailed, and publication was at low level. 
Needless to say the reduction of activities was 
due to the general depression. Anthropology is 
peculiarly susceptible to variations in financial 
support; expeditions and to some extent publi- 
cations being financed largely by private gifts. 
Naturally, this need not have affected the ap- 
pearance of important findings, so that their ab- 
sence this year may be laid to accident. 

Several articles of theoretical significance ap- 
peared, largely as affirmations of aims. In em- 
phatic reaction to the view that culture is a 
static structure refined by tradition, E. Sapir 
insisted on our recognition of it as a network of 
understandings between members of social units 
of whatever kind or degree of organization. It is 
not truly what it appears, a static sum of social 
institutions, but is reanimated or creatively re- 
affirmed by the interaction of its participants. 
Here the universal medium of social contact, 
language, serves as fully an effective mechanism 
among primitive peoples as among the most civ- 
ilized. The principal aim of culture growth has 
been to connect originally discrete elements into 
larger systems common to the group, and to 
rationalize them in terms of familiar principles. 
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Among primitive peoples the opportunity for 
novel interactions is much less than among the 
civilized because each individual is more fully a 
participant in every phase of a uniform culture. 
Psychological conformity is correspondingly 
much greater in less sophisticated parts of civ- 
ilized communities {EncyoL Bocial BcienoeSt iv, 
78. 658). 

In keeping with the self-consciousness that dic- 
tated the appearance of the Enoynlopwdia of the 
Bocial Boicncea last year. Methods in Bocial 
Science (Chicago) attempts a scrutiny of the 
logical basis of anthropological concepts and tech- 
niques. The most interesting of these probings is 
that of A. L. Kroeber, who considers C. Wissler’s 
formulations of the culture area concept and 
“age and area” interpretations. Both have come 
in for sharp criticism. Kroeber *8 judgment is that 
the culture area is a legitimate classidcatory de- 
vice as a first step toward analysis. The “age- 
area*’ concept is based on the well founded as- 
sumption that culture traits tend to diffuse: 
that of two traits the older has normally dif- 
fused farthest. Granting that Wissler has me- 
chanically assumed that relative age and dis- 
tribution are codrdinated and has forced his 
data to make his point, Kroeber asserts the gen- 
eral soundness of the principle when due regard 
is had for (1) the true comparability of the 
traits concerned, (2) the contingencies of terrain 
and contact between peoples. The point has more 
than passing interest for by this method all 
inferential historical schemes of the American 
school have been built. At the sanje time, in 
another article Kroeber finds it essential to em- 
phasize the less mechanical aspects of diffusion, 
the importance of which are easily underesti- 
mated. He points out that diffusion "plays as im- 
portant a part in conserving culture elements 
as tradition. Psychologically both rest on the 
same basis: imitation {Encyol. Bocial Sciences, 
v, 139). 

Anthropology, like others of the social sciences, 
has been alert to attain the precision gained 
by the use of statistical methods. But early sta- 
tistical attempts, such as those of Tylor and 
Czekanowski, proved abortive since the units 
used in calculations could not be defined. The 
majority of anthropologists see real differ- 
ence in what is ostensibly the same culture trait, 
e.g. the use of masks, occurring among two peo- 
ples and serving as the basis of the statistical 
count. The difficulty is partially overcome when 
the elements count^ form part of a single com- 
plex of traits which has apparently diffused 
over a single compact area. F. Clements has there- 
fore returned to the problem with an inspection 
of Plains Indian Tribal Correlations with Bun 
Dance Data (Amer. Anth,, 33, 216) , Coefficients of 
correlation and association, based on the pres- 
ence of common elements of the Sun Dance among 
these tribes, show a close relationship among a 
group of northern tribes and again in a central 
group. Clements then bases an historical recon- 
struction on the degrees of relationship shown by 
these coefficients. The strictures that might be 
offered to this method are that it lends an air 
of accuracy to the historical formulation that is 
spurious, since the units of the count are neither 
sharply defined nor necessarily comparable, apd 
that equally valid results are obtainable by mere 
inspection. Clements ignores the circumstance 
that the traits counted are not of equal weight; 


some being fundamental to the ceremony, while 
others are details of relative insignificance. 

The problem of comparative Race Psychology 
(New York) received attention at the hands of 
T. K. Garth. His adequate and temperate book 
summarizes all experimental investigations and 
significant points of view to date. The results 
are throughout negative. In summary, he finds 
no racial differences in sensory traits and no 
satisfactory quantitative difference in intelli- 
gence or intellectual concentration. Association 
processes and temperament are fairly well dis- 
tributed in all races and there is no specific racial 
personality. Observable differences are, in his 
opinion, primarily the result of learned factors, 
i.e. education and culture. 

Interest in this question is also evidenced by 
the announcement that the Uzbek Research Insti- 
tute of Samarkand and the Moscow Institute of 
Experimental Psychology despatched a large 
group of investigators in July to Uzbekistan. 
There they will study the psychological character- 
istics of peoples at various levels of cultural 
development Work is to begin among tlie primi- 
tive nomads of the Alai Mountains and the agri- 
cultural population on the River Narin. 

A new journal, Wira Koch a (Lima, Peru), 
devoted to studies of Peruvian anthropology, 
made its appearance under the editorship of J. 0. 
Tello. This balances the termination of Indian 
Notes (New York). 

Physical Anthropology. Few finds of the 
fossil races of man were made during the year, 
but interest attaches to that of a Neanderthal 
child, dating from the later Pleistocene age, 
made by T. McGown in a cave at Athlit, near 
Mt. Carmel, Palestine. As the third child’s skel- 
eton discovered, it now becomes possible to inves- 
tigate developmental processes in this race. 

Even more important for anthropological prog- 
ress than the discovery of new remains of fossil 
types is the publication of descriptions. A detailed 
account of an adolescent skull of Sinanthropus 
(Peking man), found in 1929, was made avail- 
able by D. Black {Falceoniologia Simea, ser. D, 
7, fasc. 2, Peiping). While it is evident that 
Sinanthropus and Pithecanthropus (Java man), 
both dating from early Pleistocene, resemble one 
another more than any other human type, the 
former is differentiated by its more generalized 
archaic character. Black still maintains that 
Sinanthropus is to be considered a distinct species 
of fossil man. A description of the Neanderthal 
skull found at Saccopastore, near Rome (an- 
nounced 1929) by S. Serji {L* Anthropologic , 41, 
nos. 3-4), indicates that it is one of the best 
preserved skulls of this race. The cranial capacity 
of 1200 cc. is the smallest yet known, and com- 
bined with its general refinement, makes for the 
probability that this was a woman’s skull. Un- 
like most Neanderthal specimens, it appears that 
the carriage of the head was erect as in modern 
man. 

On the relation of man and the apes, there 
was the interesting suggestion that the difference 
in the time at which teeth erupt results from 
the relative lengths of jaws (M. Degcrbol. Med^ 
delelser om Danmarks Antropologi, Copenhagen, 
iii, 2, 235). In apes the eruption and loss of 
the deciduous teeth and the appearance of the 
permanent is a continuous process. This is pos- 
sible because the permanent set comes into place 
behind the milk teeth in their long jaws. In man 
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the eruption of the permanent set, delayed for 
years, hinges on first shedding the milk teeth 
they replace and on the growth of the jaw neces- 
sary to accommodate them. 

The problem of populational trends over a long 
span was attacked by E. A. Hooton in his consid- 
eration of the skeletal remains from The Pueblo 
of Pecos (New Haven). This New Mexican site 
was occupied for some ten centuries. It appears 
“that the population became more and more 
homogeneous in cranial characters and more and 
more diversfled in other skeletal features.” Ap- 
pended to this study is a general statement on 
the peopling of the New World. Hooton inter- 
prets the slender evidence for the precedence of 
long headed types over broad headed as an early 
invasion of pseudo- Australoids ( “an archaic form 
of modern man”), containing a Negroid (not 
Negro) strain, compounded with a type related 
fundamentally to the Mediterranean race. Fol- 
lowing this came an influx of brachycephalic peo- 
ple of Mongoloid type. The last wave of immigra- 
tion brought the somewhat specialized Eskimo. 
The alternative possibility that these resem- 
blanoes to Old World types may have risen in- 
dependently by a convergent development does 
not appear to liave been seriously considered. 

A further contribution to the origin of the 
Eskimo was offered by II. L. Shapiro {Anth, 
Papers Amcr. Mas. Nat. Hist., 31, pt. 6) on the 
basis of measurements of the present popula- 
tions. He points out that the striking similarity 
of such widely placed groups as “modern Eskimo 
from Smith Sound [north Greenland], Corona- 
tion Gulf [north coast of Canada], and Seward 
Peninsula [west Alaska], and the Chipewyan 
Indians from Lake Athabasca [north central 
Canada] suggests that the immediate origin of 
these Eskimo must be placed in the interior of 
Canada west of Hudson Bay.” This agrees with 
current ethnological conclusions regarding the 
Eskimo as a whole. Shapiro adds, however, that 
the migration from this district “seems to be 
recent and superimposed upon an earlier distribu- 
tion of Eskimo” of different type. 

Old Woki.d ETiiNOORAniY. For the most part 
contributions to this field have been brief and 
scattered. The interest in M, Afead’s study of 
Social Organisation of Manua in Samoa {Bishop 
Mus., Bull. 76) lies in its emphasis on the an- 
tithesis of individual behavior with the formal 
social structure. Samoan organization is highly 
flexible and selves as an instrument for political 
intrigue and personal ambition, despite the seem- 
ing stability evidenced by its traditionalism. 
The stress on the dynamic flow of this culture 
rather than on its crystallized institutional as- 
pects reflects the influence of F. Boas. 

Two volumes on tribes of Northern Nigeria by 
C. K. Mock (A Sudanese Kingdom and Tribal 
Studies in Northern Nigeria^ London) present 
a general account of the Jukun, as well as detail 
of the social organization and languages of a 
largo number of little-known tribes. 

Extended accounts of tribes of South Africa are 
rare, though not surprisingly so in view of the 
breakdown of native society by white settlement. 
Hence the value of H. A. Stayt’s The Bavenda 
(London), a Bantu tribe still preserving their 
native culture in the Zoutpansberg Bange of 
North Transvaal. 

New World Ethnography. Scientific study of 
North American ethnography dates only from 


the opening of the present century. Investiga- 
tions into the manners and customs of the In- 
dians have now been carried on in practically 
every part of the continent. Even in eastern 
United States where many tribes are nearly ex- 
tinct, a surprising amount of information has 
been systematically collected. The largest areas 
still unsurveyed arc the northern interior of 
Canada, the Great Basin of western United States, 
and the southern Plains region. That these areas 
will not long remain neglected is evidenced by 
activities of the current year ; e.g. the appearance 
of Birket-Smith’s account of the Chipewyan of 
Canada and Lesser’s investigations of the Plains 
Caddoans. 

During the last decade the most systematic sur- 
veying has gone on in the United States west of 
the Rockies. Due primarily to the efforts of the 
State University, California lias received the 
major share of attention, so that to-day some- 
thing is known of practically every Indian group 
resident within its borders and full accounts are 
available from half a dozen tribes. Little more 
can be done, however, in the region of old Mis- 
sion influence, where the natives are either ex- 
tinct or have lost almost the whole of their ab- 
original culture. 

Descriptive surveying of Washington was well 
under way, although most of the available ac- 
counts of tribal customs were still random and 
incomplete. Practically nothing had yet been at- 
tempted in Oregon. While it was still possible 
to collect information east of the Cascades, the 
natives of the western half of the State were an- 
nihilated or so shattered in the wars of the ISflO’s 
as to preclude a complete survey. Systematic ef- 
forts were still possible in the mountain States, 
Tliis holds also for the Great Basin, where the 
lowly culture of the Indians of Nevada and Utah 
had never proved attractive. Much of this area 
may have been unoccupied. 

Arizona contains a greater number of tribal 
groups still nearly aboriginal than any other 
State in the union, yet reasonably complete ac- 
counts are available from only three or four. 
Here however there has been a concentration of 
effort on the part of a number of eastern institu- 
tions, so that a few years should see most of the 
area satisfactorily described. 

One of the least known regions, the northern 
interior of Canada, is by no means easy territory 
to work, since the natives are few and scattered 
and difficult of access. The culture has often lieen 
dismissed as little more than an undeveloped sur- 
vival of the primitive culture of the ancestral 
Indians immigrant to this continent. K. Birket- 
Smith’s Contributions to the Ethnology of the 
Chipewyan {Kept. Fifth Thule Exped., Copen- 
hagen, vi, no. 3 ) , which presents the first reason- 
ably full account of a people of this area, shows, 
that while the culture is indeed simple, it has at 
every point distinctive elements. 

How far the culture of the Algonkins of the 
Great Lakes extended in this direction was in- 
vestigated l9y J. M. Cooper. To him it seems that 
the culture of the Athabaskans of the Mackenzie 
Basin is essentially one with that of the Al- 
gonkins. Hunting territories, for instance, are 
inherited as among the Eastern Algonkin, and 
types of hunting magic and devination are shared 
by the two. 

In older literature the Seri of the west coast 
of Mexico occupied an exaggerated place as a 
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people of animal-like endowment, **more dom- 
inated by instinctive impulses and less capable 
of cultural development than other peoples.*’ This 
because of McOee’s tenuous conjectures, based 
on a fleeting visit in 1894. Happily A. L. Kroeber 
restores sanity to the picture in a brief ac- 
count {Southiccat Museum Papers, Los Angeles, 
no. 6) which shows them essentially the same as 
other desert dwellers of northwest Mexico and 
Arizona. 

In A Sketch of 'Northern Sahaptin Grammar 
{Univ. Wetsh. Publ. Anth., 4, no. 2) M. Jacobs 
groups the Sahaptian dialects of Washington in 
a unit coordinate with Nez Perc4 of Idaho (to- 
gether forming Poweirs Shahaptian stock) and 
reaffirms their genetic connection with Molala- 
Cayuse and Klamath-Modoc southward in Ore- 
gon. The term Sahaptin is thus extended to in- 
clude tills larger linguistic family of three major 
divisions. 

Shoshoncan, as one of the most widely flung 
linguistic divisions of west North America, of- 
fers exceptional opportunities for studies of prim- 
itive dialectic variation. E. Sapir offers a gram- 
mar of Southern Paiute as a norm on which such 
studies may be based {Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and 
Sciences, 05, no. 1 ) . Beside many novel elements 
of analysis it presents the first full grammar of 
any Shoshonean tongue. 

Chronology within a local area was amplified 
by Recently Dated Pueblo Ruins in Arizona 
(E. W. Haury and L. L. Hargrave, Smithson, 
Misc. Coll., 82, no. 11) which fix the Pueblo III 
period (Groat Period) in the Little Colorado 
drainage as middle thirteenth to early fifteenth 
centuries a.d. Since these ruins contained pottery 
painted with lead glaze all doubt is now removed 
that lead glazing in the Southwest antedates 
Spanish influence. 

A survey of a wide area, on the other hand, 
was W. K. Moorhead’s Archaeology of the Arkan- 
sas River Valley (New Haven). Here in succes- 
sion were found along the river a scries of 
cultures ranging from typical mounds of South- 
eastern type to Pueblo remains in the headwaters. 
Unfortunately no precise delimitation of types or 
succession in time was forthcoming as a result of 
the survey. 

The reputed contemporaneity of artifacts and 
fossil remains of Pleistocene animals at Fred- 
erick, Okla., is repudiated by 0. F. Evans {Jour. 
Wash. Acad. Sci., 20, no. 10) who maintains that 
the gravels are a redeposit made after a period 
of post-Pleistocene uplift. The artifacts and fos- 
sils had originally a purely accidental associa- 
tion, and were redeposited where they were found 
by an eroding stream. Hence, once again, the age 
of the fossils associated with the remains of man 
prove no index that America was occupied in 
Pleistocene times. 

The archsBological history of Peru continues 
as a laborious and inferential fitting together 
of fragments from local areas. Such it will con- 
tinue to be until the discovery of definite strati- 
graphic evidence, which will decisively reveal the 
main lines of the mosaic. On the northern coast, 
A. L. Kroeber finds Chimu culture ; its early and 
middle phases extending over the southern half 
of that area, its late phase over the whole. The 
middle phase is less local in its outlook than 
the first, bearing evidence of highland influence 
on the coastal strip: the late phase is a renais- 
sance of early Chimu, its influence now extending 
to the southern coast {Mem. Field Mus., ii, no. 2). 


Expeditions, Pebsonama. The expedition of 
the Naturhistoriska Eiksmuseet (Stockholm) in 
China and Mongolia continued under S. Hedin. 
Important collections ilustrating the lamaistic 
cult and the culture of the Tebbu (on the Chinese- 
Tibetan border) were made. G. Bolinder con- 
cluded his expedition to Sierra Leone, Gold 
Coast, and Nigeria in West Africa. During the 
year E. NordenskiOld and K. G. Izikowitz of the 
Gothenburg Museum (Sweden) investigated the 
religion and language of the Cuna of Panama. 
Collections were received from field representa- 
tives among the Apinagd and Canella (e. Brazil), 
Chipaya and Siriono (Bolivia), and archseologi- 
cal materia] from Colombia. 

Greenland was as usual the centre of Danish 
activity. The southern coast was visited by the 
Sixth Thule Expedition under K. Rasmussen. 
Ethnological work was done with the few sur- 
viving Eskimos of Cape Farewell and extensive 
excavations made at Linderrow Fjord by M. 
Holived. Further archecological work was begun 
at Angmagssalik (central e. coast) 'by T. Malhias- 
acn and at Clavering Island (northeast coast) 
by H. Larsen. W. Thalbitzcr continued his studies 
of West Greenland dialects. The Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde (Leipzig) dispatched E. Erkes to 
China for the study of Taoism. Collections made 
by C. Nimucndaju were received from the Canella 
and Schavante (Ges tribes of eastern Brazil). 
The Staatliohes Foischungsinstitut fur Volker- 
kunde (Leipzig) fostered several African expedi- 
tions: J. H. Wilhelm among the Okawango 
(Southern Angola), B. Struck and A. II. Bernat- 
zik to Portuguese Guinea and the neighboring 
Bissagos Islands, and G. Spannaus and K. Stfilp- 
ner to the Vandau and Basehlciigwe (Portuguese 
East Africa). 

The British Museum’s fifth expedition to British 
Honduras under T. E. Joyce returned in May 
after excavating at Piisillifi. The Institut 
d’EthnoIogie (Paris) furthered the African re- 
searches of M. Griaule in Daka-Djibouti, M. 
Cochain in Hoggar, Mile. Jouin in Morocco, and 
Mile. Dijour in British Columbia. 

The activities of the Direccion de Monumentos 
Prehispanicos of Mexico were directed to excava- 
tions of ruins at the Pyramid of Tenayuca (D. F.) , 
Calixtlahuaca (Mexico), Cholula (Puebla), 
Monte Albdn (Oaxaca), with further extended 
excavations at Chichdn Itzd (Yucatan). 

For the American Museum of Natural History 
(New York) H. J. Bockelman investigated shell- 
heaps on the cast coast of Central America and 

G. C. Vaillant near Ticoman in the Valley of 
Mexico. R, M. Snodgrasse reported the occurrence 
of artifacts of Folsom ty}>e (of possible Pleis- 
tocene age) from El Paso to southern Wyoming. 

H. L. Shapiro continued his studies of oriental 
types in the Hawaiian Islands atid in Japan and 
China. M. Mead returned to New Guinea for 
ethnological research. The Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian (New York) joined the University 
Museum (Philadelphia) in dispatching G. Mason 
to Venezuela and Colombia for ethonoTogy; H. S. 
Dickey explored the Orinoco and F. Johnson vis- 
ited the Micmacs of Newfoundland. 

The University Museum (Philadelphia) had a 
large number of expeditions in the field in co- 
operation with other institutions. In Iraq 
(Mesopotamia) thev excavated at Ur, at Tar 
IGialan near Kirkuk, at Tell Billa near Mosul, 
at Tepe Gawra; in Palestine at Beisan and 
Mugharet-el-Wad near Jerusalem; in Persia at 
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Damghan; in Egypt at Meydum. Other archso- 
logical and ethnological studies were made among 
the Tlingit and on Prince William’s Sound, 
Alaska; to the Matto Grosso (South America) ; 
and to Piedras Negras (Guatemala). 

The Bureau of American Ethnology (Wash- 
ington) made two staff additions, W. D. Strong 
and W. M. Walker. Linguistic and ethnological 
investigations were carried on bjr J. R. Swanton 
among the Chitimacha and Tunica (Louisiana), 
T. Michelson among Cheyenne, Fox, and Kicka- 
poo (Iowa and Okla. ), J. P. Harrington among 
surviving groups of southern California, and 
J. N. B. Hewitt among the Iroquois (Ontario, 
N. Y.). Archsealogical reconnaissance was con- 
ducted by M. W. Stirling in the southern States 
and Haiti, by W. D. Strong in the Dakotas, and 
N. M. Judd in southeastern Arizona, while 
W. M. Walker excavated in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, F. H. H. Roberts in eastern Arizona, 
and F. M. Setzler on the Gulf coast near Browns- 
ville, Texas. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington con- 
tinued its })rimary activities in the Maya field, 
Yucatan. Further excavations were made at 
Cliichcn ItzA and Yaxchilan by S. G. Morley and 
by A. L. Smith at Uaxactun (Guatemala). 0. G. 
Ricketson prepared the ground for excavations 
in the Guatemalan liighlandH. Among the living 
Maya, R Redfield investigated sociological con- 
ditioiiR, M. Andrade linguistics, and M. Steggerda 
physical anthiopology and basal metabolism. 

The Field IMuseuin (Cliicago) also operated in 
this area, with iT. K. Thompson at San Joad, west- 
ern British Honduras, and in Guatemala. P. S. 
Martin continued excavation at the Lowry ruin 
(soulh\Nesterri (/olorado). Further excavations 
at Kish (Jrarj) in cooperation with Oxford Uni- 
versity wore made by S. l^ingdon. In these ruins, 
which extended back to 4000 b.o., was found evi- 
dence of connection with India about 2800 b.c. 
and on another level a Persian palace of Saa- 
sanian dynasty (circa 350 a.d. ). A study of the 
physical anthropology of the same region by H. 
Field shows that the modern inhabitants had 
changed little from those of ancient Kish. The 
Southwest Museum (Los Angeles) continued ex- 
ploration of Gypsum Cave (near Las Vegas, 
Nevada) under M. R. Harrington, where human 
remains were found in association with extinct 
animals. A reconnaissance of the archaeology of 
the Californian desert was made by W. H. Camp- 
bell. 

American universities continued active. For 
Columbia University, F. Boas investigated the 
Kwakiutl (British Columbia), G. Reichard the 
Navaho and R. Underhill the Papago (Arizona), 
R. Benedict the Mescalero Apache (New Mexico), 
and P. Gordon the Comanche (Okla.). R. Bunzel 
was occupied with ethnology in Guatemala and 
E. C. Parsons in Oaxaca. J. M. Cooper of the 
Catholic University (Washington) revisited the 
Tcte de Boule (Ontario) and extended his survey 
as far as Great Slave Lake. At the University of 
Pennsylvania, F. G. Speck studied language and 
ethnology of the Catawba (South Carolina), 
Montagnais-Naskapi (Quebec), and Delaware 
(Okla. and Ontario). 

The University of Chicago had F. C. Cole con- 
ducting excavations in mounds of central Illinois, 
C. W isdom studying the ethnology and language 
of the Chorti (Guatemala), K. Oberg the eco- 
nomic system of the Tlingit (Alaska), and B. 
Haile the language of Jicarilla Apache and 


Navaho (New Mexico). An expedition to the 
Djabo (eastern Liberia) under G. Herzog re- 
turned with rich lin^istic and musical material. 
W. Bennett and R. Zingg studied the culture and 
language of the Tarahumare (Chihuahua), and 
the latter continued an archoeological survey over 
a wider area. 

For the University of California, E. M. Loeb 
gathered material on Patwin and Maidu cere- 
monialism (California), R. Beals on the Mayo 
(Sonora), and L. M. O’Neale on textiles in Pern. 
R. L. Olson joined the university staff. Perhaps 
the most significant movement among the uni- 
versities was the establishment of a graduate 
division of anthroj)ology at Yale under E. Sapir. 

The Committee on Research in Native Ameri- 
can Languages reported expeditions for linguistic 
purposes to the Tonknwa (Texas), Apaelie and 
Lipan (New Mexico-Chihuahua : 11. Holier), to 
the southern Caddoans and Pawnee (Nebraska- 
Oklahoma: A. Lesser and G. Weltfish), Natchez 
(Mississippi: V. Riste), to the Sionan Dakota 
and Crow (South Dakota-Montana : E. Deloria 
and K. 11. Lowie), to the Patwin, Porno, Yuki, 
and Yokuts (California: P. Radin, J. de Angulo, 
M. Uldall, and S. Newman), to the Washo (Ne- 
vada) and Wjshram (Washington: W. Dyk), to 
the Tillamook and Cayuse (Oregon: M. Mandel- 
baum and M. Jacobs), Nez Pere6 (Idaho: A. 
Phinney), Interior Salish (Washington: V. Ray 
and V. VValters), and to the Nitinat (British 
Colninbia: M. Swadesh). 

Necrology. Emil Torday, by birth a Hun- 
garian, a distinguished authority on Africa, died 
May 1), aged 50. His best known work was an 
ethnography, Lcs Buahongo. England lost A. P. 
MaucLlay, known for his investigations of Mayan 
and Aztec sites in Mexico and Central America, 
on January 23, aged 81. Herman F. C. ten Kate, 
born in Amsterdam, M’as a physical anthropolo- 
gist, whose field work was chiefly in America and 
the llutch East Indies. He died at Carthage, North 
Africa, on February 5, aged 72. Josef Bayer and 
Franz Hcgcr, both connected with anthropological 
activities of the Natural History Museum, Vienna, 
died, the former on July 23. George A. Dorsey 
(q.v. ), who as curator at the Field Museum, 
Cliicago (1898-1915), was largely responsible for 
the amassing of their extensive antliropological 
collections, died March 29, aged 63. His scientific 
writing was principally on Plains Indian cere- 
monialism; his most popular book Why We 
Behave hike Uvman Beings. 

ANTIGUA. See Leeward Islands. 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE. A nonsectarian co- 
educational institution in Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
founded by Horace Mann in 1853 and reorganized 
in 1920 by Arthur E. Morgan with the aim of 
embodying anew the educational philosophy of its 
first president. The number of students enrolled 
for the first semester of 1931-32 was 586, of 
whom %371 were men and 215 women. The faculty 
had 88 members. The productive funds of the 
institution amounted to $264,401, and the op- 
erating income for the year was $422,886. The 
library contained approximately 37,000 volumes. 
Research projects closely associated with the 
school were established in the fields of physics, 
chemistry, biology, and medicine, and approxi- 
mately $540,000 was made available to complete 
their studies. Antioch College is conducted on 
the belief that academic training alone does not 
fit the student for life, and is so organized that 
the student divides his time between liberal and 
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professional studies at college and practical work 
in the professional, industrial, and commercial 
institutions of the central and eastern States. An 
extramural faculty normally supervises the lo- 
cation of students in about 175 firms and insti- 
tutions in 15 States during these work periods, 
which alternate with study periods in five-week 
intervals. President, Arthur E. Morgan, D.Sc. 

ANTIQUES. See Abt Exhibitions; Abt 
Museitms; Art Sales. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMEBICA. 

A federation of churches and temperance organi- 
zations in the United States, united against the 
beverage liquor traffic. It was established in 1896 
by a coalition of the anti -saloon leagues of four 
States and the District of Columbia. At the end 
of 1981 it embraced 48 State or territorial leagues 
and had affiliation with 40 other national tem- 
perance organizations, as well as with the World 
League against Alcoholism (q.v.). 

During 1931 the work of the league, which 
was conducted by more than 2000 representatives, 
included a widespread educational campaign on 
the evils of the use of alcohol and the duty of 
observance of the law, carried on through the 
press, the pulpit, the lecture platform, by radio, 
and the drama. Its legislative programme em- 
phasized support of the measures urged by Pres- 
ident Hoover for the better enforcement of na- 
tional constitutional prohibition. These included 
the Reorganization Act of 1930, providing for 
the transfer of the investigative functions of pro- 
hibition enforcement from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Department of Justice, which became 
effective on July 1, 1930; the Stobbs Act, to 
define petty offenses under the prohibition law 
with a view to bringing them within the pro- 
posed enlarged powers for United States com- 
missioners, which became effective Jan. 15, 1931 ; 
and House of Representatives hill 10341, to define 
petty offenses against the penal statutes of the 
United States, so that the same procedure would 
apply to all petty criminal offenses, as was sug- 
gested by the Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement with respect to minor offenses under 
the prohibition law, which became effective Dec. 
16, 1930. 

The league issued statistics, based on official 
reports, demonstrating that consumption of in- 
toxicants had dropped to a small fraction of its 
former total and giving the consequent economic, 
social, moral, and physical benefits of prohibi- 
tion to the people of the nation. The league cen- 
tred its activities on the organization of local 
and State groups for the encouragement of en- 
forcement authorities and the support and ex- 
pression of popular opinion on prohibition. In 
addition to many thousands of leaflets, docu- 
ments, and books distributed, it published The 
American Issue in Westerville, Ohio, with a 
monthly circulation of about 1,000,000 copies and 
with State editions in 24 States. 

The officers of the league in 1931 were; Presi- 
dent, Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Detroit, Mich.; 
secretary, S. E. Nicholson, Media, Pa.; honorary 
treasurer, Foster Copeland, Columbus, Ohio; 
treasurer, H. B. Sowers, Westerville, Ohio; gen- 
eral superintendent, F. Scott McBride, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; director of the department of 
education, Ernest H. Cherrington, Washington, 
D. C. ; attorney, Edward B. Dunford, Washington, 
D. C. See Prohibition. 

ANTI-SEMITISM. See Jews; also Poland. 


AOSTA, fi-5s't4, Emanuelb Filibebto, Duke 
or. An Italian prince of the House of Savoy and 
cousin of King Victor Emmanuel III, died in 
Turin July 4, 1931. He was born in Genoa Jan. 
13, 1869, son of Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, who 
was King of Spain from 1870 until the Republi- 
can revolution of 1873. Adopting a military 
career, he successively commanded the Ist Army 
Division at Turin and the 10th Army Corps at 
Naples. When the World War began he was on 
the retired list, but was later appointed to 
the command of the 3d Army to succeed General 
Zuccari. He remained in that position through- 
out the War and won the admiration of the na- 
tion when after the Caporetto disaster in Octo- 
ber, 1917, he succeeded in extricating his army 
intact. On reaching the Piave River, during the 
retreat, this army bore the brunt of the fight- 
ing in holding the Italian main line against 
further Austro-German advance. It also played 
an important part in the Allied counter- 
off cnaivo, leading to the final victory at Vit- 
torio on Oct. 30, 1018, and was named the “Un- 
conquered Army.** In 192G the Duke of Aosta 
was made a marshal. 

APARTMENT HOUSES. See Abcuitectubk. 

APPENDICITIS. See Suuoeky, Progress of. 

APPLES. See Hohticultore;' Entomology, 
Economic. 

AQUEDUCTS. Four great American aqueduct 
projects were noted in the 1930 Year Book — 
those for the supply of New York, Boston, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. These arc all major 
projects, which rank among tlic largest "works 
of their kind in the world, and attention naturally 
centres on them. 

New York. The proposal, outlined in the 1929 
Year B(K)K, to secure an additional supply for 
the Greater New York area by tapping the tribu- 
tjiries of the Delaware River in the Western 
Catskills, was held up due to interstate diffi- 
culties. The special master appointed by the 
U. S. Supreme C^ourt to hear the arguments of 
the three States interested — New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania — recommended the al- 
lowance of a limited diversion by New York in 
a report dated February 2. This decision has a 
far-reaching importance in connection with water 
rights in the Eastern States as it undoubtedly 
establishes, and for the first time, the basis on 
which interstate rights will hereafter be ap- 
portioned. 

New York had pro])Osed to divert 600 m g.d. 
(million gallons daily) from the Delaware source. 
In order, however, to protect the rights of the 
other States on the Delaware River, considering 
that river both as a waterway and as a future 
source of water supply within these States, the 
allotment to New York was reduced to 440 m.g.d. 
It was also required tliat New York should main- 
tain a minimum flow lielow the points of diver- 
sion in the streams affected, by releasing water, 
during periods of drought, from the reservoirs 
to be constructed. This report was sustained by 
formal action of the Supieme Court on May 5. 

The New York authorities were thus faced wdth 
the problem of determining whether the cost of 
the new Catskill supply, thus limited in amount, 
justified this construction as against some other 
possible source. Apparently the only other source 
would be in the Adirondacks and it was an- 
nounced that the city authorities would develop 
the Delaware supply as rapidly as land could be 
acquired for the works. For outline of this proj- 
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ect, which involves an aqueduct longer and larger 
than the Catskill aqueduct of 1905-17, see 1928 
Year Book. 

Satisfactory progress was also made during 
the year in driving the deep 20-mile water dis- 
tribution tunnel under New York City which will 
join Hill View Reservoir with the terminal point 
of Tunnel No. 1 at Fort Greene Park, Brooklyn. 
This 16 to 17 feet circular bore was being driven 
from 19 shafts, and, with Tunnel No. 1, will 
form a huge tunnel loop under the Bronx, Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, and Queens, from which water 
will be supplied to the distributing mains in 
the city streets. A new method of distribution 
thus was developed to meet the needs of this 
greatest urban centre and free the streets of 
dangerous, long, multiple lines of distribution 
pipe. 

The extraordinary conditions brought about by 
the low flow of the streams supplying New York, 
particularly during the early part of the year, 
should also be noted. The How was so reduced as 
to equal the worst drought on record since 1868. 
The seriousness of the situation is reflected in 
the following ligures allowing comparative yields. 


Month Average yield M. O. D. 

Schoharie Esopua Or of on 

January, 1930 416.1 343.5 400 9 

January. 1931 37.5 17. ft 209 2 

February, 1930 290 6 246 2 376.4 

February. 1931 ... 65 O 95.5 430 0 


During the period from July 1930 to March 1931, 
stream How in the Catskill system (Schoharie 
and ICsopus) averaged only 60 per cent of nor- 
mal. Furthermore, stored water in the Catskill 
reservoirs, at the end of March, to meet the 
normal summer demands and low flow, amounted 
to appro.\imately 27,000 m.g. as compared with 
120,000 m.g. in the iirevious year. 

Accordingly emergency measures were taken 
to make additional water available from wells in 
Long Island and a pumping plant was also es- 
tablished between the Croton gate house and the 
Catskill aqueduct near Kitehawan, N. Y. Sur- 
j)Ius Croton water was thus made available in 
the high level Catskill line. The city’s normal 
consumption of 930 ni.g.d was also reduced to 
860 m.g.d by eliminating street flushing and other 
non-essential uses by city departments. Heavy 
rains dining late April and early May relieved 
tile situation. 

Boston. The diversion of water from the Swift 
and Ware Rivers, tributaries of the Conuecticiit, 
for the additional supply of the Boston Metro- 
politan area, was upheld, without prejudice, by 
the U. S. Supreme Court in a decision of Feb- 
ruary 29. It was held that this diversion would 
not result in substantial injury to the State of 
Connecticut. Bids were opened March 26 for the 
construction of the connecting aqueduct tunnel 
between the Swift and Ware Rivers, and the 
work was thus going rapidly forward. This de- 
cision, with that aflecting New York, constituted 
the first ruling on interstate waters in the East 
where the time-honored principle of riparian 
rights was set aside. It substituted therefor a 
broader policy based on economic justification ir- 
respective of either State boundaries or riparian 
law. 

San Francisco. At the beginning of the year, 
San Francisco’s new aqueduct was nearly half 
way through the last 28% -mile mountain Wrier. 


This Hetch-Hetchy lino, described in previous 
Year Books, had been under way for almost 
20 years. In its 156 miles of line no less than 85 
miles is in tunnel. 

While the extraordinary drought of 1930-31 
was causing much concern in New York, as noted 
above, the San Francisco area was experiencing 
an equally dangerous period of low flow follow- 
ing a series of years of great dryness. This 
caused an emergency which had not been foreseen 
and forced the city authorities to make a hur- 
ried and expensive connection with the East Bay 
Municipal Utility District system as well as to 
approve an emergency pipe line over the coast 
range mountain Wrrier to bring Hetch-Hetchy 
water to the city, pending the completion of the 
tunnel aliove noted. Tlirough the East Bay connec- 
tion, rushed to completion in 100 days, some 
10 m.g.d was purchased for San Francisco. The 
Hetch-Hetchy 45 ni.g.d. emergency line was 25.9 
miles long and required a pumping lift of 1325 
feet. This latter construction also involved rush- 
ing the completion of the 47% mile San Joaquin 
siphon, described in the 1930 Year Book and 
about half completed, in order to complete the 
Hetch-Hetchy line to the city. 

It was unifortunate that this shortage had to 
he mot by these extraordinary expenditures as 
the Hetch-Hetchy su])ply, when finished, will meet 
the demands of San Francisco for years to come. 

Los Anoeles. The selection of the so-called 
Barker route for the record-breaking Colorado 
River-Los Angeles Aqueduct, was noted in the 
1930 Year Book. It was estimated that the con- 
struction of this 265.5 mile line would require 
six years and that two years would be necessary 
for preliminary studias and jdans. Road con- 
struction, and other work jireliminary to con- 
struction, was started September 30. An immense 
amount of such work was necessary in order to 
reach the isolated area in which the line is lo- 
cated. This first activity was made possible by 
the ]>a8sagc on Sej>ternl>er 29 of a $220,000,000 
Iwmd issue to finance the work. It was claimed 
that the greatest campaign of publicity ever 
undertaken was carried out by the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California in order 
to secure this construction. In spite of much op- 
position and the nation-wdde de]>ression, the vote 
w'as 5 to 1 ill favor of this stupendous under- 
taking. 

Athens, Greece. The work which had been 
going forward in this classical centre of the 
Old World has been noted in previous Year 
Books. (See Marathon Dam, under Dams, 1929). 
Se\eral years previously the ancient aqueduct 
built by the Roman Emperor Hadrian w^as cleaned 
out and partly rebuilt. The new work, however, 
involves a strictly modern system consisting of a 
storage reservoir formed by the ^Marathon Dam, 
a 20-niile aqueduct from the dam to the city, and 
a filtration plant and service reservoir at the 
city. 

The most interesting part of the aqueduct is 
the 8.37 mile Boyati Tunnel which cuts through 
the long low saddle between the Barnes and the 
Bentelikon Mountains. It is said to be the longest 
hydraulic tunnel in Europe. Great difficulty has 
been encountered in this work due to the heavy 
and unstable ground through which it passes. One 
area, in the north section, of squeezing ground 
with large inflows of water, forced the selection 
of a new line around this obstacle. A shaft was 
sunk to the south and the southern portion of 
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the tunnel was holed through to this shaft on 
April 2. Work then went forward on the new 
northern alignment. Ulen and Co., are the con- 
tractors on this interesting $11,000,000 work, 
and they are also under contract to manage the 
water supply for 25 years. See Watebwoeks and 
Water Purification. 

ABA'BIA. A peninsula in southwestern Asia 
situated between the Ked Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. The area is estimated at from 1,000,000 
to 1,200,000 square miles, the higher figure in- 
cluding the Syrian Desert and the Sinaitic Pen- 
insula. A mountain barrier, parallel to the Red 
Sea, runs the length of the western part of the 
peninsula from which the terrain slopes uni- 
formly to the Persian Gulf, with the exception 
of the Oman district in the extreme southeastern 
part of Arabia, where a mountainous area with 
10,000-foot peaks is found. Barren and sparsely 
watered, the peninsula nevertheless has numer- 
ous large oases. Estimates of the population 
range from 4,000,000 to 7,600,000. The inhabi- 
tants represent every stage of transition from 
the purely nomadic Bedouin tril)e8, occupying 
a large part of the interior, to the well -developed 
civic life of the large towns. Freed of Turkish 
control by the World War, the Arabs were at 
liberty to work out their own political destiny. 
After six years of internecine warfare, the Ibn 
Saud dynasty of Nejd emerged as the ruling 
power, controlling all the peninsula except sev- 
eral small states along the southern and eastern 
coastal fringe. During this period, the divisions 
of Arabia became defined as follows: 

Kingdoms of Hejaz (Hedjaz) and of Nejd. 
The Kingdom of the Hejaz, founded by King 
Hussein Ibn Ali in 1916 as the outgrowth of 
the W’'orld War, was conquered at the end of 
1925 by Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, W’ahabi leader 
and Sultan of Nejd. Ibn Saud, on Jan. 8, 1926, 
was proclaimed King of Hejaz and Nejd. He 
maintains two capitals at Mecca (Hejaz) and 
Riyadh (Nejd). 

Hejaz occupies the western coast of Arabia 
between Trans- Jordan on the north and Asir on 
the south, the latter boundary touching the 
coast at about 20® north latitude. The estimated 
area is about 150,000 square miles, although the 
land frontiers have never been definitely defined, 
and the population, largely composed of nomads, 
is placed at from 800,000 to 1,000,000. The chief 
cities, with their estimated populations, are 
Mecca (85,000), the holy city of Islam; Medina 

(30.000) , site of Mohammod^s tomb; and Jeddah 

(25.000) , the seaport for Mecca. Mecca is visited 
annually by about 100,000 Moslem pilgrims from 
abroad, who represent the chief source of revenue 
for the government. The standard gold currency 
is the pound sterling, which is equivalent to 10 
rials in native currency. Agriculture is confined 
to the mountain oases and vallevs, which pro- 
duce fruits, dates, and some cereals. Hides, wool, 
gum, and clarified butter are the leading Bedouin 
products. Some Arab horses are exported. Im- 
ports of the Hejaz are estimated at from $13,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000 annually. The southern 
section of the railway from Amman, Trans- 
jordan, to Medina, has been out of commission 
since 1925. Of a total of some 1065 miles of 
highway in Arabia in 1930, only 30 miles (most- 
ly in the Hejaz) were graded or drained. 

The Kingdom (formerly Sultanate) of Nejd 
occupies the highland of Central Arabia, with 
an indefinite area and a population estimated 


at 3,000,000. Riyadh, the capital, and Hufuf have 
populations of about 30,000 eac^. Dates, wheat, 
barley, fruits, hides, wool, horses, and camels 
are the chief products, a few of which, particu- 
larly camels, are exported. 

The Nejd is governed in patriarchal fashion 
by the King, acting throu^ Emir Saud, his 
eldest son, who resides at Riyadh as Viceroy. 
The Hejaz, however, has a Constitution issued 
Aug. 29, 1926, which vests all administrative 
powers in the King. There are six Departments 
of State and advisory councils of notables and 
officials approved by the King, including a con- 
sultative legislative assembly at Mecca, munici- 
pal councils in Jedda and Medina, and numerous 
tribal councils. 

Asib. a province on the west coast between 
the Hejaz and Yemen, formerly ruled by the 
Idrisi dynasty but since 1926 a protectorate of 
the Kingdom of Hejaz and Nejd. Estimated 
population, 1,000,000; capitals, Abba and Sabiya. 
Under an agreement reached between the Idrisi 
and Ibn Saud, Asir was practically annexed to 
the Hejaz in 1930. 

Yemen. The Imamate of Yemen is an inde- 
pendent Arab state occupying the Red Sea coast 
between Asir and the British protectorate of 
Aden. The area is about 75,000 square miles and 
the population between 2,000,000 and 3,000,- 
000. Sana’, the capital, has about 25,000 inhab- 
itants. Barley, wheat, millet, coffee, and hides 
are the principal products and exports. Ruling 
Imam in 1931, Yahya Hamid ed-Din. 

The Hadeamaut. A region of fertile valleys 
to the east of Aden Protectorate, the greater 
part of which is ruled by the Sultan of Makalhi. 
The territory is under loose British protection 
and control. 

Oman. An independent state occupying the 
coastal fringe of southeastern Arabia; under the 
protection of Great Britain. Area, about 82,000 
square miles; population, estimated at 500,000, 
chiefly Arabs but with a considerable Negro ele- 
ment along the coast. Muscat, the caj)ital, has 
about 10,000 inhabitants, most of whom are 
Negroes or Baluchis. Exports, consisting of 
dates, dried limes, pomegranates, and dried fish, 
are exchanged principally with India. In 1929- 
30 imports were valued at £317,295 and exports 
at £142,151. Revenues total approximately 1,- 
000,000 rupees ($365,000) annually. The reign- 
ing Sultan in 1931 was Seyyid Sir Taimur bin 
Feisal, who succeeded to the throne Oct. 5, 1913. 

Kuwait. An Arab territory fringing the 
northwestern coast of the Persian Gulf, with 
an estimated ])opulation of 50,000. The Sheik, 
Ahmed ibn Jabir al Subah, is subsidized by the 
British government. Capital, Kuwait. 

Bahrain Islands. An island archipelago in 
the Persian Gulf 20 miles from the Arabian 
coast; under British protection. The total popu- 
lation of about 120,000 is ruled by Sheik Hamad 
bin Isa al Khalifa. Capital, Manama (popula- 
tion about 20,000). The islands are the centre 
of the pearl-fishing industry of the Persian Gulf. 

For other Arab or partially Arab states, see 
also Iraq, Palestine, Trans- Jordan, and 
Syria. 

History. Unwonted peace reigned throughout 
the Arabian peninsula during 1931. From the 
broad domains of Ibn Saud came no rumor of 
tribal insubordination such as that which led 
to the King’s chastisement of Feisal ed-Dowish 
and his followers in 1930. The treaty with Iraq 
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signed the previous year resulted in a distinct 
improvement in the relations of the two princi- 
pal Arab kingdoms. No recurrence of raids by 
Hodouins from the Nejd and Hejaz across the 
Iraqi and Trans- Jordan borders was reported 
and in April Prime Minister Nouri Pasha of 
Iraq made an official visit to the Hejaz and the 
Yemen. Opposition newspapers in Bagdad hinted 
that Nouri Pasha’s trip was intended to pro- 
mote a Pan-Arab union under British auspices. 

Ibn Saud took advantage of the period of 
peace to modernize the communications of the 
Hejaz and Nejd. The Marconi company during 
1931 was engaged in the erection of 15 wire- 
less stations in the principal centres of the king- 
dom. Marconi officials undertook the training of 
Arab wireless operators at Jedda and the entire 
system was to have been in operation by the 
end of the year. 

An important event of the year was the death 
at Amman, Trans- Jordan, on June 4 of Hus- 
sein ibn Ali, Sherif of Mecca from 1908 and 
King of the Hejaz from 1910 until his abdica- 
tion in 1924 (sec Hussein ibn Ali). Still an- 
other was Bertram Thomas’s exploration of the 
Ruba-el-K hali ( see Exploration ) . 

It was announced in Washington May 3, 1931, 
that the United States had extended nill diplo- 
matic recognition to the Kingdom of the Hejaz 
and Nejd. The action was apparently prompted 
by the expansion in the Arabian demand for 
Amei ican manufactures, many American auto- 
mobiles having been imported for use in trans- 
poiting pilgrims between Jedda and the holy 
city of Mecca. For developments in other Arab 
or ])artly Arab states, see Iraq, Palestine, 
Tuans-3ordan, and Syria. 

AKACHNIDS. Sec Zoology. 

ARBITKATION, International. The 
League of Nations was encouraged by the de- 
velofimcnt of tlie nietliods of peaceful settle- 
im*iit, csjiecially in 1930, following from the 
iiuiidicr of States hound hy the General Act of 
Seiitcinhcr 0, 1928, from the number of States 
bound by Article 30 of tlie Statute of the Perma- 
nent Coui t of International Justice relating to 
tlie compulsory jurisdiction of that court in 
legal disputes, and according to The Advocate 
of Peace, from the number and quality of the 
treaties registered with the League. In 1930 the 
ininihcr of States hound by the General Act 
rose from three to eight. The three States bound 
on Dec. 31, 1929, were Sweden, Belgium, and 
Noiwa}, and the live new accessions in 1930 
wcie Denmark, Finland, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lantls, and Spam. Denmark, Finland, Luxem- 
buig, and Spain acceded to the wliole of the Act. 
Norway, that had previously given her partial 
accession to the General Act, extended her ac- 
cession to the whole of the Act. 

TJie number of States bound by Article 30 
of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice rose during 1930 from 19 to 34. 
The 15 new States were Albania, Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Great Britain, India, Ireland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, New Zealand, 
Salvador, Siam, South Africa, and Yugoslavia. 
Czechoslovakia and Kumaiiia signed the op- 
tional clause subject to ratification. 

Fifty-two treaties were registered in 1930, 
34 in 1929, 15 in 1928 and 6 in 1927. Thirty- 
one States were parties to the treaties, namely; 
United States of America, 17; Luxemburg, 
Czechoslovakia, each 8; Poland, 6; Spain, Hun- 


g iry, Rumania, each 4; Belgium, Estonia, 
reece, the Netherlands, each 4; Italy, Norway, 
3; France, Haiti, Iceland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Yugoslavia, each 2; Af- 
ghanistan, Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Germany, Persia, Portugal, Sal- 
vador, Uruguay, each 1. These 52 treaties may 
be classified as follows: 

I. Those relating solely to conciliation pro- 
cedure (8) ; II. Those providing for the com- 
pulsory settlement of all or certain categories 
of disputes (44). Of these treaties, 13 provide 
solely for arbitration or judicial settlement. Tlie 
31 others provide for conciliation, arbitration 
and / or judicial settlement. 

In considering these treaties The Advocate of 
Peace pointed out a distinction must be made 
between the seventeen treaties concluded by the 
United States and the 35 others. The seven 
treaties of conciliation concluded by the United 
States, and the ton on arbitration arc all based 
on the same models. The conciliation treaties 
present no noteworthy feature and contain no 
reservations. The arbitration treaties provide for 
arbitration solely for legal disputes and include 
four kinds of reservations : ( 1 ) Disputes within 
the domestic jurisdiction of states. (2) Disputes 
affecting the interests of third powers. (3) Dis- 
putes affecting the Monroe Doctrine. (4) Dis- 
putes affecting undertakings under the Covenant. 

Concerning these treaties, the following points 
are to be noted : ( 1 ) There is a general tendency 
to provide in the same treaty for conciliation 
and for arbitration and / or judicial settlement, 
31 of the 35 treaties being of this nature. (2) 
There is a tendency to submit all disputes to 
arbitration or judicial settlement. Nineteen of 
34 treaties are thus drafted. (3) There is a 
noticeable tendency to eliminate reservations. 
Twenty of the 35 treaties contain no reserva- 
tions. (4) As regards legal disputes, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice is habitu- 
ally chosen as jurisdiction. Several treaties even 
give the Court jurisdiction over all disputes. 

By Dec. 31, 1930, 182 treaties for the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes had been registered 
in the League of Nations Secretariat. 

A record number of 52 bilateral treaties pro- 
viding for conciliation, judii'ial settlement, or 
arbitration, or for all three combinations, were 
registered at the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations during the year 1930. There were only 
34 in 1929, 15 in 1928, and 6 in 1927. The num- 
ber of states bound by the l-<eague’8 general act 
for the peaceful settlement of all disputes rose 
iluring the year from three to eight: Denmark, 
Finland, Luxemburg, Spain, and Holland being 
added to Sweden, Belgium, and Norway. The 
optional clause to accept the jurisdiction of the 
World Court increased in the same pciiod from 
19 to 34, while two more states had signed the 
clause but had not yet ratified it. 

Tacna-Arica Arbitration. A careful, well 
documented account of the Tacna-Arica dispute 
(see Year Book for 1929) has been written by 
Prof. William Jefferson Dennis of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. It relates the facts incident to 
the origin and details of the long drawn out 
boundary dispute between Chile and Peru and 
of attempted arbitrations by the United States. 
A consideration of this famous boundary dispute 
was most timely in view of the upheavals and 
revolutions sweeping over South America. It 
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came into being tlirough a heritage of indefinite 
boundaries. Much valued *‘guaiio’* lay in an 
area of uncertain control. Soon, Chile, Peru, and 
Bolivia began struggling for its possession, a 
contest that resulted in the strange contrasts 
of Uie war of 1879 where the sling shots of the 
sons of the Incas mingled with the best of 
modern field artillery, and old wooden ships 
sailed beside nine-inch armored cruisers. War 
brought no solution and the dispute dragged on 
for 40 years. Then came the final remarkable 
settlement by direct negotiation in 1929. The 
volume is a clear-sighted analysis and an endur- 
ing testimony to the need for arbitration in the 
modern world. 

The *‘1'm Alone’* Case. In the development 
of this case referred to in the Year Book for 

1930, the Canadian Agent, J. E. Head, through 
his counsel, submitted the Canadian Claim to 
the commissioners, The Hon. Willis Van Devan- 
ter and the Right Honorable Lyman Poore Duff, 
and George Wharton Pepper the American Agent 
submitted his answer. These two documents were 
in the hands of the coinmisaioners who, under 
the convention, were charged with the duty of 
dealing with the case. If they should unite in 
the opinion that under all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances this was not a suitable case to be 
made the subject of international controversy, 
that would end the matter because the decision 
of both is final. If after considering the plead- 
ings they should call for evidence and argument, 
the representatives of both governments are pre- 
pared to supply them with what they want. 
If they do not in the first instance “ignore the 
hill” and if, after testimony and argument, they 
should be divided in opinion, the ultimate deci- 
sion of the case will rest with the Standing 
Claims Commission which, under the convention, 
is a kind of appellate court. 

A special agreement between the United States 
and Sweden, signed on Dec. 17, 1930, for the 
arbitration of claims growing out of the al- 
leged detention in ports of the United States 
of the motorships Kronprinft Ouataf Adolf and 
PacifUij owned by a Swedish corporation, became 
elective by exchange of ratifications on Oct. 1, 

1931. By a ])rotocol signed on January 20, 1931, 
an agi cement was entered into between the 
United States and Egypt for the submission to 
arbitiation of the claim of the United States 
against the government of Egypt arising out of 
the treatment of George J. Salem, an American 
citizen, by Egyptian authorities. 

The treaty between the United States and 
Panama, signed on July 28, 1920, for the arbi- 
tration of claims by the citizens of each coun- 
try against the other, became effective on Oct. 
3, 1931, by the exchange of ratifications on that 
day. 

General and Special Claims Commissions 
(United States and Mexico). The two-year ex- 
tension periods covering the presentation of 
claims to the Special and General Claims Com- 
missions expired on Aug. 17 and 30, 1931, respec- 
tively. On those dates the personnel of the Com- 
missions remained the same except that Fred K. 
Nielsen had succeeded Ernest B. Perry on the 
Special Claims Commission as commissioner ap- 
pointed by the United States. It was understood 
that negotiations with Mexico looking to the con- 
clusion of agreements providing for further ex- 
tensions of the working periods of the Commis- 
sions were in progress at the end of the year. 


The only case decided by the Special Claims 
Commission since 1929 was a claim for the 
death of Hubert L. Russell at the hands of 
Orozco forces in the year 1912. By a majority 
decision the Commission held that Mexico was 
not liable under the Special Claims Convention 
for damages resulting from the occurrence. 

Mixed Claims Commission (United States 
and Germany). The vacancy in the oifice of 
umpire, caused by the death of Roland W. Boy- 
den, who died Oct. 25, 1931, had not been filled 
up to the end of the year. The other members 
of the commission were; Chandler P. Anderson, 
American commissioner; Wilhelm Kiesselbach, 
German commissioner. The governments were 
represented before the commission by Robert W. 
Bonynge, American agent, and Wilhelm Tan- 
nenberg, German agent (appointed in March, 
1931, to succeed Karl von Lewinski, resigned). 
The principal assistant to the American agent 
was Harold Hudson Martin. The secretaries of 
the Commission were Walter R. Dorsey, Amer- 
ican Joint Secretary, and Alfred Luders, German 
Joint Secretary. 

The labors of the Commission were approach- 
ing completion in 1931. The princi])al work re- 
maining to be done was in connectiou with the 
supplementary petition for rehearing, supported 
by documents tendered as newly discovert'd evi- 
dence, filed by the American Agent jii the two 
so-called “Sabotage Cases” (Black Tom dis- 
aster, fire and explosions at the Jersey City 
(N. J. ) terminal of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company, July 29-30, 1910; Kingsland disaster, 
fire at the assembling plant of the agency of 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited, 
at Kingsland, N. J., Jan. 11, 1917), involving 
some $41,000,000 (including interest to date) , 
150 claimants aie eoncerned in these two cases 
The claims notified to the commission totaled 
20,425; 12,410 under the Agreement of Aug. 10, 
1922, in pursuance of which the commission was 
established, and 8009 (so-called late claims) un- 
der the agreement of Dec. 31, 1028. All of these 
were finally disposed of, except the Sabotage 
Cases, in which a rehearing was asked, and 
several others involving demands aggregating 
onlv several hundred thousand dollars. 

Arbitration, Labor. See JjAdou Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation. 

ABCHiEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA. A society for the piomotion of 
archa?ologieal investigation and lesearch, founded 
in Boston in 1879 and incorporated by Act of 
Congress in 1900. It has largely accomplished its 
puipose through its sehools and a nuinlier of im- 
portant committees, including the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, the School 
of Classical Studies of the American Academy 
in Rome, the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem and Bagdad, the School of 
American Research in Santa Fe, N. M., the 
American School of Prehistoric Research at 
Peabody Museum, Yale University, and the Com- 
mittee on Medieval and Renaissance Studies. In 
1031 it had 55 affiliated societies, or chapters, 
with a membership of 3425. 

The thirty-third general meeting of the in- 
stitute was held at the University of Richmond, 
Richmond, Va., Dec. 29-31, 1931. In connection 
with its study of the Mythology of All Races, the 
institute published Semitic Mythology ^ by Stephen 
H. Langdon. The official organ is the American 
Journal of Arohceology, a quarterly, while Art 
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and Archmologyy a non-technical monthly, ia 
published by the institute’s Washington society. 
The oflictirs in 1931 were: President, Ralph Van 
Deman Magoffin, New York University; first 
vice president, David M. Robinson, Johns Hop- 
kins University; general secretary, Albert Bill- 
heimer, New York University; treasurer, Rollin 
H. Tanner, New York University; and recorder, 
Horace W. Wright, Lehigh University. 

ABCHJEOLOGY. The worldwide depression 
apparently had little effect upon archfieological 
investigation. In Egypt especially the archasolo- 
gist was active. At the Bakaria (ancient 
Buchuin), where were buried the cows that pro- 
duced the sacred Buchis bulls, excavations brought 
to light several mummies of these animals. One 
head was discovered with the gilding completely 
preserved upon it. In one case tlie mummy owed 
its good preservation to the fact that it had been 
completely coated with wax. In another instance 
wax had been applied to the skeleton of the cow. 
Tlie southern end of the Bakaria was found to 
be mostly of Roman date and here the cows were 
buried in bricked vaults. In one passage was a 
stole of the Emperor Commodus. 

At cl I^Ieadi, near Cairo, on the left bank of 
the Nile, the Egyptian University uncovered 
buiials wliich contained much material in the 
way of stone and flint implements and vases. 
I'his points to the existence here of a town ante- 
dating the time of Meiics and prior to Memphis— 
wliich had been regarded as the oldest city in 
the world. In the layers of debris were found 
evidence of storerooms containing large storage 
jars. Except iii one instance the dwellings were 
oval in plan with wooden posts about a half a 
yard high still in place. Only one dwelling was 
found to be square in plan. The painted pottery 
was hiniilar to that found in Upper Egypt. Cop- 
per was in abundance. 

At Gizeh more than twenty tombs, all showing 
interesting inscriptions have been examined. 
Most of them belong to officials of the fifth dy- 
nasty. The most important is that of a high 
odicial wlio married a princess who was the 
daughter of Naosser-Ro, a king of the fifth dy- 
nasty. In the tomb were four excellent lifesize 
alabaster statues. On the wall was incised the 
king’s will contracting for the administration 
of his estates by his son-in-law. Opposite to the 
inscription were 15 statues of the witnesses to 
tlie will. In the serdab of Wpemnefert’s tomb were 
found five female statues jirobably of his wife, 
Mcresankh. One stands with the left foot ad- 
vanced which is an unusual posture for a female 
statue. Another tomb was that of Nemaatra, chief 
singer to Pharaoh. Also near the Sphinx was 
found the sealed tomb of a young woman of the 
fourth dynasty. The burial was in a chamber at 
the foot* of a shaft 28 feet deep. Here were 
discovered 78 alabaster vases and under the 
head of the mummy a perfect alabaster lieadrcst. 
A curious discovery was that of clay fingers and 
toes, never before found in Egyptian burials. 

At Hermopolis the Germans freed parts of the 
temple of Seti II. Digging revealed that the pre- 
cincts were enclosed by a brick wall about 15 
meters thick. The University of Michigan exca- 
vated a paved way 121 feet long by 23 feet wide 
at the end of which is a house which may have 
been connected with the temple on this site, Kom 
Aushim, in the Fayoum. 

The most interesting find was a big granary, 
built where two streets intersected. The granary 


was enclosed by a great wall and contained 
numerous bins of different sizes and shapes in 
the floor of a courtyard. Originally the building 
was two stories in height. Among the many docu- 
ments discovered here was a papyrus which 
gives the name of Caius Julius Apollinarius, who 
may have been in charge of the granary and a 
collector of taxes for the Roman government. 
He seems also to have had charge of the rentals 
of neighboring lands. 

At Meydum the University of Pennsylvania 
Expedition recovered a red granite sarcophagus 
about seven and a half feet long, the largest sar- 
cophagus yet found in Egypt. It was discovered in 
a chamber of massive construction. The roof 
blocks over the doorway weigh around 30 tons. 
The finds at Meydum date all the way from 3000 
B.c. to late Homan times. An interesting bit of 
work was the clearing of a pit in mastaba No. 8 
which had been left unexcavated by Petrie. It 
was found that the pit went to a depth of 7.40 
meters with the lower part cut out of the solid 
rock. The pit was packed with great limestone 
blocks. The chamber at the bottom had been 
robbed through a small hole cut in the roof to 
which access was afforded by a tunnel from the 
east side of the mastaba. In the chamber was 
discovered the name “Ny-Hep, the King’s son.” 
He was the son of Snefru. The sides of the 
mastaba were found to be 38.25 m. by 20.65 m. 
in length and it had a height of 9 m. On the east 
face were three niches. 

Excavations on the site of the tomb of Queen 
Neith at Sakkara exposed a funerary chamber 
with sides almost intact and showing about 800 
lines of religious texts. These are the oldest 
known. The exposed plan of the tomb gives the 
best known layout of a tomb of the Old King- 
dom. It shows a granite floor flanked by two small 
obelisks bearing the name of tlie queen, a vesti- 
bule, covered with reliefs, storerooms and, near 
the pyramid, a sanctuary containing an altar 
stele. There was as well a small subsidiary pyra- 
mid for the reception of gifts for the Sun god. 

At Tebtunis the Italians discovered remains of 
an ancient city in which was a great temple 
sacred to Seknebtuni, the crocodile god. The ap- 
])roach to the temple was flanked by lions and 
sphinxes with altars and banqueting halls at 
intervals. In a corner of the sanctuary were found 
stables, courtyards, ovens, and the houses of of- 
ficials and craftsmen connected with the temple 
111 the sacred cemetery to the south of the sanc- 
tuary was found the mummy of a crocodile. In the 
dwellings of the priests were discovered writing 
tablets, stools, and wooden receptacles for medi- 
cines in use two thousand years ago. 

At Tel-el-Amariia work during 1931 was con- 
centrated upon clearing the northern suburb. 
This was found to be a later development and not 
laid out BO carefully. Here rich men seem to 
liave owned large rcctanpilar lots which they 
sublet to poor tenants who crowded them with 
small buildings put close together. To the north 
and south of the town large estates bordered the 
main roads. Here also was found a large open 
area which was used as a public dump. When the 
town grew this space was filled in and built 
over. In this part was found a beautiful little 
limestone head of Ankhsenfaaten, the wife of 
Tutankhamen. 

At Alexandretta, in Syria, was found a splendid 
Greek palace in good condition. It dates from the 
fourth century b.c. In one room, which contained 
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a large bath with pipes leading to it was found 
a statue of Hercules giving a wand to Hermes. 
In the middle of the bath is a tall fountain sur- 
rounded by columns. Part of the floor of the 
room is paved with a fine mosaic. The principal 
mosaic shows Amphitrite reclining and holding 
a reptile in one hand and grasping an oar in the 
other. 

At Beth Zur, eighteen miles south of Jerusalem, 
was found a town with finds dating all the way 
from the bronze age (2200 B.c.) to the Christian 
era. At Gazah Petrie has discovered neolithic 
remains and objects which date from the later 
Hyksos period. Engineers working at Jerusalem 
have uncovered what is thought to be part of the 
wall of David. Garstang’s excavations at Jericho 
revealed a system of fortification antedating the 
year 2000 B.c. Under one building was found a 
pottery jar of the early bronze age — 1000 years 
before the time of Joshua. At Jerusalem was 
discovered a tomb bearing in Aramaic the inscrip- 
tion "Jeshua Bar Jehoseff,” which should be 
translated “Jesus, son of Joseph.” It is believed 
that this strange collocation of names is just a 
coincidence. Lack of chronological and other data 
connected with the tomb make it impossible to 
date it with any degree of accuracy. 

The third season’s work of the Academy of In- 
scriptions of the Louvre at Ras Shamra resulted 
in the clearing of an area north of the earlier ex- 
cavations. It was found that the strata from 60 
centimeters to 4 meters was literally packed 
with votive offerings consisting mostly of intact 
local fabrics or importations of the fourteenth 
to the thirteenth century from Crete. Also some 
fine Rhodian cups were found, together with late 
Minoan painted vases. 

Excavations in the Dead Sea area have proved 
that Sodom was actually destroyed by fire. Rifts 
in the ground in the neighborhood suggest that 
an earthquake may have contributed to the dis- 
aster. The oldest stratum found on the site dates 
about 2200 B.c. 

The expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the British Museum continued its in- 
vestigation of the temple of Islitar at Nineveh. 
The temple had been gutted and had been rebuilt 
by Ashurnasirpal in the ninth century. Near the 
temple were found seven interesting tombs built 
of mud bricks and dating from the third mil- 
lennium. On the site were also found many tablets 
whose inscriptions are of the time of Tiglath 
Pileser. Among the most conspicuous finds was 
a bronze or copper male head dating as far back 
as probably 3000 B.c. 

At Tellbillah digging lia<l brought to light a 
group of tombs of the first millennium B.c. In one 
burial was recovered a fine bronze bowl which 
had been used for smoking hashish or some other 
narcotic. In a tomb of the third millennium were 
found the arms of an Anatolian chieftain to- 
gether with a cylindrical seal identifying the 
owner. In all 72 tombs were opened dating from 
the third millennium for the most part. 

The 14 levels uncovered at Tepegawra indicate 
that this site is the oldest in Mesopotamia. The 
site is particularly rich in bronzes dating mostly 
from the third millennium. The evidence discov- 
ered points to extensive relations between Asia 
and Europe at this early date. At Til-Barsib a 
large palace of Tiglath Pileser III was found 
with important frescoes still preserved. Tliose 
on the walls of the central ball show the king 
surrounded by his court and giving an audience 


and receiving tribute. Another represents a pa- 
rade of infantry, horse, and chariots. The third 
shows most realistically a battle. 

Important work was accomplished at Ur. The 
great tombs of the third dynasty kings have been 
cleared. In February attention was directed to 
the residential quarter of the city dating from 
the age of the patriarchs (190()~1200). Some 
10 feet above the Abrahamic level were found mud 
brick dwellings separated from the former by 
a layer of baked brick walls of about 1400 B.c. 
Four streets of the town have been now laid bare 
and they have been found to have been bordered 
by private houses, shops, and chapels. One large 
building seems to ha\e been an inn. On the floor 
of one house were found some 400 complete 
tablets as well as a thousand fragments. Some of 
these were legal documents, letters, and religious 
texts. In another house was discovered a large 
tablet which gives the complete conjugation of 
the Sumerian verb together with its Babylonian 
equivalents. Paradigms for five dilTerent groups 
of stems were given. Not the least interesting 
of the discoveries was evidence which goes far 
to show that the book of Daniel was composed 
at the time of the events described. Thus, the ex- 
cavators liave uncovered the palace of Princess 
Bel Shalti Nanna, who is l)elieved to have been 
the sister of Belshazzar. It was their grand- 
father who took the Jews into captivity in Baby- 
lon. This discovery is held to help confirm the 
Daniel story. 

The history of the temple at Ur can now be 
traced from 2.300 to the time of Nebuchadnezzar. 
At the time of the first date Rirn-Sin, who was 
king of Larsa in the twentieth century, rebuilt the 
temple. Six hundred years later it underwent 
another rebuilding at the hands of Kuri-Galzu 
and about 1000 still another by an unknown 
Kassite king. The last to touch the building was 
Nebuchadnezzar who practically made a new 
temple. A large building, a palace, about a hun- 
dred yards square has been excavated. The main 
court is about 80 yards squaie. It reminds one 
of the great palace of Nebuchadnezzar at Baby- 
lon. Several chapels of a type hitherto unknown 
also were discovered. These are little public 
shrines dedicated to the lesser gods and open to 
any one for worship. 

Not far south of the palace of Knossos in 
Crete Evans found in a hillside a remarkable 
temple-tomb of one of the priest kings of C'rete. 
Digging revealed a massive sejuare chamber, the 
pillar crypt, with inscribed double axes. These 
pillars hail once supported massive beams which 
belonged to a chamber above. This indicates that 
here was a small two-coluraned temple which 
must have been visible from the south terrace 
of the palace. This upper structure formed part 
of a large building located in a long trencdi 
which was cut back into the side of the hill. On the 
lower level one passed through, in this order from 
the front, a pavilion, a paved court, an inner hall, 
crypt, and funeral chamber. 

At Vournos in Cyprus twenty tombs (dating 
3000-2100) were opened. These arc cut like 
caves in the rock and are approached by a tlromos. 
Several using one dromos indicate that we have 
here a family group. The prevailing custom in 
the early bronze age was to place the body in the 
right corner of the chamber with the offerings 
in the left. These consisted of large jars for food 
and arms. Some extraordinary forms of pottery 
were found during examination of these tombs. 
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On the site of Hepbsesteia in Lemnos the Ital- 
ians have come upon an important Tyrrheno- 
Pelasgian settlement. Here were found 300 geo- 
metric burials consisting of large ovoidal, or 
biconical> jars laid on the ground and sealed with 
a slab or a cup. 

Professor Robinson of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity has continued his important work on the site 
of Olynthus. Many private dwellings were un- 
covered and about 200 graves. From these finds it 
was certain that, contrary to what had been pre- 
viously believed, the Greeks were accustomed to 
good homes before Alexandrine times. A partic- 
ularly remarkable find of terra cottas was made 
yielding over 60 complete figures with the colors 
still preserved. They have all the character of 
Phidian and Praxitelean work. 

In May, after many delays, the American school 
was able to initiate the excavation of the agora in 
Athens. Professor Shear was fortunate enough 
to locate the Stoa Basileios which makes the 
orientation of the Avork possible. This is not far 
from the so-called Theseiiin. Immediately below 
the foundations were found marble and stone 
chips together Avith fifth century objects. Below 
this was a burned layer containing sixth century 
potshenls. In the earth in front of the steps 
of the building were later fifth century finds. 
On the west side of the southern area of the 
excavation was laid bare in part a building of 
llymettus marble which may be the stoa of Zeus 
Eleuthcrioa, which Pausanias locates near the 
Royal Stoa. 

The Greeks, continuing their work on the site 
of the Academy, have uncovered the foundations 
of a very large building which may prove to be the 
gymnasium. While dredging near the main wharf 
of the Pirauis the Greeks also found fragments of 
first century reliefs which may have been part 
of a cargo intended to be shipped to Rome. On 
the north slope of the Acropolis Professor Broneer 
belnwes he has discovered tlie hitherto lost temple 
of El os. 

Excavations at Anzio (ancient Antium) in 
Italy have brought to light parts of a villa of 
Nero. Traces of luxury, as for example poly- 
chrome pavements in mosaic, have been found. 
A newly found tomb at Chiusi yielded interesting 
information as to the disposition of such burials. 
The tomb has three small terminal cells and 
stands as an intermediate stage between the 
regular chamber tomb and the later type with 
niches. 

Work progressed steadily at Herculaneum. The 
first and second insula' of the southern section 
were cleared. In insula three the houses Avere 
found to be spacious in plan with architectural 
features quite distinct from those found at Pom- 
peii. Fine pieces of sculpture were found, for ex- 
ample two fine groups showing a hind being pulled 
down by hunting dogs. At Lake Nemi the second 
of the galleys had been completely uncovered and 
was found to be in exceptionally good condition. 
It is, howev'er, not so complete as the first. At 
Pajstum the main effort Avas directed toward 
work on the area north of the old road which 
runs through the city from the Porta Serena to 
the Porta di Mare. The substructure of the amphi- 
theatre of the Roman town was mostly cleared. 
The Greek theatre was identified and about one- 
third of tlie auditorium cleared. 

In Abundance Street in Pompeii a large house 
was excavated in which, in a niche at the back 
of the peristyle, a portrait of Menander was 


found. The plan and structure of the building is 
that of the home of a noble Samnite. It had b^n 
modified to fit an aristocratic Roman’s needs. 

In Rome valuable pavements from the Forum 
of Trajan were discovered. Also there were re- 
covered marble details from the superstructure, 
especially from the facade, 

Between Newport and Caerwent, in Wales, 
w^as discovered an ancient British camp. The 
plan is eliptical in shape, being about 750 feet 
long by 400 in width. Annexed to it is an ob- 
long area about 500 by 200 feet. Around the camp 
is a series of ditches. The main camp is con- 
nected with the annex by a deep cut. The annex 
itself is defended in a like manner by a series of 
ditches. See Philology, Classical. 

ABCHITECTS, The American Institute of. 
The National organization of the American archi- 
tectural profession, founded in 1857. Its objects 
are to organize and unite in fellowship the archi- 
tects of the United States; to combine their ef- 
forts so as to promote the ffistbetic, scientific, and 
practical efficiency of the profession and to make 
it of ever-increasing service to society; and to 
spread an understanding of art and service among 
the people. Its activities include devising methods 
for improving and extending architectural edu- 
cation, not only in the universities but in the 
lower schools ; securing proper laws for the regis- 
tration of architects in the various States; de- 
veloping a service for architects which will give 
them for their actual problems data relative to 
building materials and methods obtainable from 
no other source; and maintaining a public in- 
formation service to tell the prospective builder 
the financial as well as the sesthetic, service of 
the architect. 

The institute is governed by officers and a board 
of directors elected by, and responsible to, the 
delegates from the CO chapters, assembled at the 
annual convention. The directors and executive 
committee hold quarterly meetings in various 
parts of the United States, and the regional di- 
rectors keep in active touch with the work of 
local chapters throughout the year. The member- 
ship in 1931 numbered more than 3400 of tlie 
10,000 practicing architects in the United States. 

The sixty-fourth annual convention, held April 
14-16, 1931, in San Antonio, Texas, particularly 
emphasized the desirability of local and Federal 
governments discontinuing as competitors in busi- 
ness Avith its private citizens and the desii ability 
of such goveriinients utilizing to the fullest extent 
every bit of architectural ability that the nation 
possesses. It stated its belief that standards of 
excellence can be achicA^ed only by enlisting the 
services of the best ability in the arch i tec tuial 
profession that is locally aA^ailublc and that, 
therefore, the operation of State, municipal, and 
other bureaus for the designing of buildings and 
monuments is inconsistent with this policy and 
an invasion into the field of individual profes- 
sional activity. 

The officers elected for 1931-32 were: President, 
Robert D. Kohn of New York City; first vice 
president, Ernest J. Russell of St. Louis, Mo; 
second aucc president, Horace W. Peaslee of 
Washington ; secretary, Frank C. Baldwin of 
Washington; treasurer, Edwin Bergstrom of Los 
Angeles, ('alif. The Octagon endowment fund capi- 
tal of the institute in 1931 amounted to approxi- 
mately $78,000, the income being devoted to the 
maintenance of the Octagon House in Washing- 
ton. The organization’s property and funds to- 
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taled $405,227, of which $53,817 belonged to the 
Waid Education Fund, the income being used to 
defray expenses of lecturers sent to various States 
and to preparatory schools. The institute pub- 
lishes The Octagon^ a Journal of the Amerioan 
Institute of Arohiteots\ Handbook on Arohiteo- 
tural Practice \ The Significance of the Fine Arts; 
Standard Contract Forms and Standard Filing 
System^ which are in widespread use throughout 
the United States; and documents on the ethics 
of the profession. Headquarters arc in The Octa- 
gon, Washington. 

ABCHITECTUBE. The great moot-point of 
architecture all over the world during the year 
was no longer traditionalism versus modernism, 
but rather the question of the domination of the 
so-called “International Architecture** — the mod- 
ernism of Le Corbusier, in France, Gropius in 
Germany, and Howe and Lescaze in America, a 
modernism of ascetic rectangularity — or of some 
freer, less functional and more imaginative mod- 
ern style. The system of past styles was uni- 
formly defunct, save in isolated circumstances, 
in every Western country, and largely also in 
Japan and China. 

This controversy was carried on with great 
bitterness and continual propaganda on both 
sides. Thus La Cxie et TekxiSf of Brussels, pub- 
lished monthly a section “Architecture Interna- 
tionale,” showing photographs of work in the 
style, from America to Japan — work whose 
geographical location it would be impossible to 
fix from the buildings themselves, so alike are 
they. The most eloquent of the supporters of the 
opposite view supporting free creation as the 
basis of design was Frank Lloyd Wright in 
Ameiica, who in his Iwok Modem Architecturcy 
and in numerous lectures fought for the right 
of the architect to design, irrespective of any 
style. He has beautifully shown how “Modern- 
ism** as usually considered, can be the founda- 
tion of a stylistic clecticism as inhibiting and 
sterile as any stylisin of the past. 

Whether or not the “International Style** repre- 
sents a true internationalism of feeling is de- 
batable. Surely recent political happenings give 
no such promise, and no style can last which 
is not deeply founded in actual practical and 
psychological facts. Perhaps the basic cause of 
the controversy is that industrially and finan- 
cially internationalism is more and more an 
existent, if imperfectly realized fact; emotion- 
ally, on the other hand, due to tariffs, fear, and 
the like, nationalism and sectionalism seem 
growing rather than diminishing. The architec- 
tural solution of this dilemma is to be sought not 
in the profession, but in the actions of statesmen, 
financiers, and eventually, politicians. 

Two great international competitions signal- 
ized the year: that for the Columbus Memorial 
in fc>anto bomingo, and that for the Folk Theatre 
at Kharkov, in Russia. The first was judged by 
a jury of Frank Lloyd Wright, representing 
North America, Eliel Saarinen, representing Eu- 
rope, and Acosta y Lara, representing South 
America. The first prize was awarded to J. L. 
Gleave of Nottingham, England, the second to 
Donald Nelson and Edgar Lynch of the United 
States, the third to J. J. Polacios and L. M. 
Blanco of Spain, and the fourth and last to T. 
Lescher, P. Andrieu, 0. Zavroni, and M. Gauthier 
of France. 

The winning design is remarkable for being 
designed as much for effect from the air as from 


the land and water. It comprises an enormous 
cross laid fiat on the ground, with the light at 
the intersection of the arms. In each arm is a 
deep canyon-like cut, with walls richly decorated, 
and arrangements for projecting light upward; 
the dim shadowed recesses ()f these canyons would 
be delightful places as a relief from tropic sun. 
The centre of the cross encloses the memorial 
chapel. The whole conception is creative, dig- 
nified, and impressively simple; it is imagina- 
tive and untrammcled by the dictates of any 
style. 

The designs for the KJiarkov Theatre, on the 
other hand, were entirely in the “International** 
functionalist style favored by the Soviet govern- 
ment; BO alike, and with one or two exceptions, 
so impersonal, that it would be impossible at a 
glance for the layman to tell one from another. 
The winning design, by the Brothers Wesseniii, 
of Moscow, was unicpie in conferring upon the 
masses of steel and glass windows and plain 
stucco surfaces a unifying grandeur of mass 
by the use of a great domc-Iike roof over the 
auditorium, and the frank expression of the 
enormous stage building. Other winners of lesser 
prizes included A. Kastner of the United States, 
Walter Gropius of Germany, R. Kawakita of 
Japan, Bosiger and Storonow of Germany, Kur- 
mann Ilirz Lindstrom and Peterson of Sweden, 
and Norman Bel Geddes, also of the United 
States. 

The TTnited States — Public Buildings. The 
second year of depression hit the building indus- 
try with terrific force. Building of all kinds was 
far below normal ; office buildings, commercial 
work generally, speculative housing, and do- 
mestic work all suffered especially. On the other 
hand, there was a large amount of public build- 
ing, especially that under Federal auspices; yet 
even here the amount was ])itifully below what 
was necessary to produce any maikct effect on 
the building industiy generally. 

The most inipoitant public building architec- 
turally was that carried on in W'ashington in the 
effort to complete the great Mall, and fill the 
triangle between it and PcFinsylvania Avenue. 
The Department of Commerce Building — one of 
the largest of the units — by ^"ork and Sawyer, 
was almost coiTipletcd. It is a huge rectangular 
mass around several courts, pleasant in color, 
but utterly undistinguished in detail, and with- 
out the monumental character its size would 
indicate. The fiagmeuts already built of the 
group containing the Post Office Department, 
by Delano and Aldrich, are on the other hand 
charmingly delicate, carefully studied though 
academic. The Department of Agriculture, by 
Rankin and Kellog, on the other side of the 
Mall, resembles the Commerce Building in the 
uninspired use of classic motives; the one virtue 
is the harmony between it and other Wash- 
ington buildings erected some 20 years previ- 
ously. 

Much criticism was caused by the attitude of 
the Treasury Department because of its failure 
to employ local architects throughout the coun- 
try on local work, as well as by tlie uniformly 
hack character of most of its post offices and 
Federal building designs. That at Madison, Wis- 
consin, is typical in its quite stupid parade of 
outworn motives badly applied. Repeated storms 
of local protest at published sketches for pro- 
posed buildings finally led the Treasury Depart- 
ment to stop publication of preliminary sketches 
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on the specious-Rounding theory that they didn’t 
adequately represent the completed building! 

The Treasury Department also claimed that 
private architects were ineflBcient and took a long 
time to prepare satisfactory drawings and 
speciflcations. This apparent inefficiency, they 
neglected to state, was alleged not infrequently 
to be caused by the requirements under which the 
private architects worked, by which they were 
enmeslied inextricably in the department’s own 
red tape 'methods, and forced to refer for de- 
cision to Washington endless petty questions. 
Each of these decisions might take days to ob- 
tain. The whole controversy at the end of the 
year was much alive, and there was much bit- 
terness on Ijoth sides. Its mere existence was 
evidence that the architectural proceeding of the 
Federal government needed overhauling. 

Of the actual work of the Treasury architects, 
the |>o8t offices at Kansas City and Wichita, 
Kansas have only size — and possibly, solidity 
and workability — ^to recommend them. Archi- 
tecturally they were without merit. Some of the 
smaller post offices were better — less ostenta- 
tious, more human. Such examples are those at 
San Beinardino, California, and the colonial 
buildings at Branford, Conn., and Hanover, N. H. 

The State Office Building at Albany, by the 
State architects Sullivan Jones and William E. 
Haiigaard, in stylo somewhat resembled the 
simplified classic of the State Office Building in 
New York, completed in 19 JO. A heavily rus- 
ticated, rather Homan, lower portion supports a 
simple range of piers crowned by an adequate 
cornice — not exciting, it nevertheless has a 
straightforward eharaetor, and a classic note, 
distinctly pleasant, definitely dignified. The Buf- 
falo City Hall, by Dictcl and Wade and Sullivan 
Jones, is a gieat simple modernist pile of of- 
fice building ty|>e — it lacks public character and 
dignity. The Maricopa County Court House and 
Phoenix City Hall, Phoenix, Arizona, by E. F. 
Nield, Lescher, and Mahoney, is in a modern- 
ized Koinanesque that is unconvincing. 

Much the finest of the smaller government 
buildings is the Racine County Court House, 
Racine, Wis. by Holabird and Root, a stunning 
mass composition of wings and setbacks, treated 
with simple straightforward dif^ity of style. 
Less ornamental, but most delightful in its 
handling of masses, and its delicate richness of 
detail is the Haish Memorial Library, Do Kalb, 
111. by White and Weber — a truly distinguished 
achievement. Other public buildings deserving 
notice are the New Brunswick War Memorial, 
New Brunswick, N. J. by A. Merchant, with 
sculpture by F. L. Mora; the aimory at Chicago, 
111. for the 124ih Field Artillery, by C. Herrick 
Hammond, and the niagTiificeiit Municipal Sta- 
dium of Cleveland, O., by Walker and Weeks. 

CoMMEKCiAL AND INDUSTRIAL. The outstanding 
commercial building of the year in the United 
States is without doubt the Empire State Build- 
ing, by Shreve, Lamb, and Harmon. That it is 
the world’s highest building is purely incidental. 
Tlic tower portion is BU]>erb in its modern use 
of modern materials, with setbacks of subtle 
harmony. Its masonry is manifestly a skin, and 
the vertical leap of its metal strips is thrilling. 
Giving back the light as they do, reflecting sun 
or the blue sky, or the rose of morning or evening, 
they give to the whole a marvelous sense of 
lightness, of delicate and harmonious strength. 
But tlie **Mooring Mast,” which is useless for 


its supposed function, reflects in indecision of 
outline its real uselessness; and the base of the 
whole — ^the long street and avenue facade — ^lias 
none of the distinction of the tower portion. 

The Irving Trust Company Building at Wall 
Street and Broadway in New York, by Voorhees, 
Gmelin, and Walker, is another important sky- 
scraper, attempting to find adequate modern ex- 
pression for, this modern problem. Here the 
masonry skin is treated in vertical planes that 
channel the entire building; a similar free use 
of angular planes is used to break up the sur- 
face of the topmost stage. The interiors are over 
lavish, but effective in their use of mosaic to 
clothe the walls from floor to ceiling. 

The publication of preliminary plans for 
"Radio City” in New York — the development of 
almost three entire blocks, from Forty-eighth to 
Fifty-first Streets, and from Fifth to Sixth 
Avenue, produced an unprecedented out j)ou ring 
of popular ])roteHt. The public had been led to 
expect a superb piece of town beautification, care- 
fully thought out. They received only another 
real-estate promotion, high class, to be sure, but 
a moTiument not to city beautification or city 
pride, but to the hope of profits. The general 
jilan was a real -estate promoters’ plan ; and how- 
evtir beautiful the detail, it is the general plan 
that eontrolls effects. The much heralded plaza 
in the centre turned out to be an insignificant 
open space completely dwarfed by the 60-story 
ciifl‘ of building at whose feet it is placed. As an 
answer to protests, the plan was 8U|)erficially 
altered, and one square building substituted for 
one originally oval, and announcement was made 
that there would be gardens on the roofs! It was 
still the mammoth real-estate scheme it was at 
the beginning, thoughtless of the dangers of over- 
crowding streets, thoughtless of almost every- 
thing except square feet for rent. The original 
architects of the project were announced as Rein- 
hart and llofineister; later Corbett, Harrison 
and MacMurray, and Raymond Hood, Godley, 
and Fouilhoux were added as associated firms. 

Various other commercial buildings deserving 
note are the Ohio Bank Building, Toledo, Ohio, 
by Mills, Rhines, Bellman and Nordhoff; the 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York, by Raymond 
Hood, Godley, and i\>uillioux, in which there 
is an interesting thougli not entirely successful 
attempt to stress horizontal rather than vertical 
lines in a high building; the enormous S. S. 
Kresgc Administration Building, in Detroit, 
Mich., by Albert Kahn, rather incoherent in its 
changing rhythms of upj)er and low'er portions; 
an office building on Fifty -seventh Street and Lex- 
ington Avenue, N. Y., by Thompson and Church- 
ill, in which all the outer w'alls and outer por- 
tions of the floors are hung from cantilever 
girders at the toj), so that almost unbroken win- 
dows are permitted on each floor; and the Now 
England Telephone & Telegraph Building, Wor- 
cester, Mass., by Densinore, Reclear, and Robbins. 

The office building erected at No. 29 Broadway, 
New York, by Sloan and Robertson attempted 
a modernist expression of banded windows, but 
achieved only an illogical restlessueas. The Fifth 
Avenue Hudnut Building by E. J. Kahn and 
Eliel Saarinen, on the other hand, is one of the 
most chariiiiiig small buildings on the Avenue; 
its square panels and square windows are both 
rich and delicate. 

Three novel and important industrial build- 
ings of the year are the Worcester Pressed Steel 
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Building, Worcester, Mass., by J. D. Lelaud and 
Company; the Kesearch Engineering Building 
for the A. 0. Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis., by 
Holabird and Root; and the Starrett Lehigh 
Terminal and Storage Building, New York, by 
R. and W. Cory and Yasuo Matsui. The Wor- 
cester building is all glass and metal on the ex- 
terior, with exposed rivet heads used decora- 
tively. The details are classic in inspiration, and 
hardly harmonize with the modernity of mate- 
rial. but the general affect is light, delicate, 
strong, and new. The A. 0. Smith building is 
likewise metal and glass on the exterior, but 
entirely modern in style. Its front is divided 
into vertical bays of slight projection to catch 
tlie maximum of light, and create a sense of 
lateral strength; the whole is light, crystal-like, 
and lively. The Starrett Lehigh Building has 
two beautiful wings of cantilevered construc- 
tion, with horizontally banded continuous win- 
dows, and rounded corners, and a leas successful 
and more labored central mass with masonry 
expression. All these buildings are prophetic 
ill their creation of new kinds of beauty directly 
dependant on new materials. 

Educational Buildings. The loveliest of the 
year’s educational buildings was the Adler Plane- 
tarium, Chicago, by E. A. Grunsfeld. Its setback 
proportions, its dome outline, and its details, are 
beautifully simple and right. College buildings 
were generally conservative in style. The Sterling 
Memorial Library at Yale, by James Gamble 
Rogers, is as lavish as Harkness Quadrangle. 
Full of picturesque details, it nevertheless 
brings up the whole question of the propriety of 
such extravagant borrowing from the past, such 
building of atmospheric bits instead of build- 
ings, or why the catalogue room of a modern 
library should look like an English perpendicular 
chapel. The students themselves seem moved 
more by the anachronism than the gorgeousness. 

The severe and monumental Georgian of Dun- 
ster House and Lowell House, the new “Col- 
leges” of Harvard University by Coolidge, Shep- 
ley, Bullfinch, and Abbott, have a greater 
soundness of design; they seem real. The Radclitfe 
Lecture Hall at Harvard, by Perry, Shaw, and 
Helburn, is a scholarly work based on Bulfinch’s 
Harvard works. 

Among the other college buildings, the new 
work at Duke University, Durham, N. C., by 
Horace Trumbauer; Brothers College at Drew 
University, Madison, N. J., by Henry B. Marsh; 
and the Men’s Dormitory of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N. Y., by Ernest Sibley and 
Lawrence C. Licht, are all in colonial or Georgian 
styles. The last is especially effective in its 
grouping. Western Theological Seminary, Evan- 
ston, 111., by Armstrong, Furst, and Tilton; and 
the Clothier Memorial at Swarthmore College, 
by Karcher and Smith are in collegiate Gothic; 
the former is distinguished more by its pleasant 
plan than its commonplace detail; the later by 
a beautiful, simple tower. 

School designs of the year were generally un- 
distinguished. The styles are often a mechanized 
collegiate Gothic — ^without the honesty of 
straightforward modernism or the charm of 
the Gothic — or else some interpretation of co- 
lonial prototypes, generally more successful be- 
cause simpler, as in the Elementary School, Nor- 
wood, Mass., by McLaughlin and Burr, or the 
Beaver Country Day School, Brookline, Mass., 
by G. Allen. The Junior High School, Lynwood, 


Calif., by Marsh, Smith, and Powell, rises above 
the general level because of its powerful modern 
mass composition, and the Linscott Primary 
School, Watsonville, Calif., by W. H. Weeks, be- 
cause of its quiet one-storied charm. 

Ecclksiabtical Buildings. The gradual and 
inevitable freeing of church design from archieol- 
ogical dictation can be well seen in several ex- 
amples — St. Madeleine Sophie’s Parish School 
and Chapel, Germantown, Pa., by Henry D. Dagit 
and Sons; St. Joseph’s Church, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, by A. H. Albertson, Wilson, and Richard- 
son; the Charity Crucifixion Tower, Royal Oak, 
Mich, by 11. J. McGill, T. F. Hamlin collaborat- 
ing; St. Catherine of Sienna, New York City, by 
W. Anthony ; and two Swedish churches, the 
First Baptist, New York, and the First Lutheran 
of Arlington, N. J., both by Martin Hedwark. 
The first, basically Gothic, uses great modern 
concrete parabolic arches to support the chapel 
roof. St. Joseph’s in Seattle is a simple modern 
interpretation of concrete construction. The 
Chanty Tower lifts hold sculptural masses above 
a simple terrace, and l)ears a monumental stone 
crucified Christ figure. The two Swedish churches 
embody much of the free loveliness of modern 
Swedish craftsmanship and design, thougli the 
useless high stepped gable of the New York 
example has no functional reason. St. Catherine 
of Sienna, New York, is perhaps the most 
finished, the most carefully organized of all the 
churches, brilliantly conceived, and carefully 
carried out. 

The most interesting of the more conservative 
churches are all in a colonial or (h'orgian style, 
that seems so beautifully adapted to the Atncr- 
iean landscape and to congiegational service. 
The best examples are: the Mission Church of 
St. Giles, Stonehurst, Pa., by Wilson Eyre and 
Mcllvain; the First Presbyterian, Hackensack, 
N. J., by E. P. Mellon and W. L. Smith ; and 
the Fourth Church of Christ Scientist, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., by C. D. Faulkner and C. W. 
Wands, with a beautifully slim spire and an 
interesting ])lan. 

Hotels, Housing, Domestic Work, Etc. The 
completion of the New Waldorf Astoria Hotel in 
New York, by Schultz and Weaver, revealed a 
great mass with two metal-topped towers, and 
with laige and lavish interiors of many styles; 
all rich and rather incoherent. The best portions 
are the central office space, with its entrance, 
the sert room, with interesting murals, and an 
English late. Georgian room; the worst is the 
large and ineffective Ball Room. The Atlantic 
Beach Club, Atlantic Beach, Long Island, by 
Joseph Urban, is exceedingly ingenious in plan, 
but ineffective in mass; the Nikabob Club, Los 
Angeles, Calif., by Morgan, Wells, and Clements, 
has some beautiful interiors. The Los Angeles 
County General Hospital, by the Allied Archi- 
tects of Los Angeles, has simple mass and 
adequate detail, and the Illinois Soldiers’ Or- 
phans’ Home, Normal, 111., by C. Herrick Ham- 
mond, is a charming group ot small cottages de- 
lightfully simple and direct. 

Good apartment houses of conservative type 
were built at Radburn, N. J., by Clarence Stein 
and Andrew Thomas; this development by the 
City and Suburban Homes Co. of New York was 
justifying its carefully thought out and interest- 
ing town plan by a well deserved success. The 
most interesting of the year’s apartment houses 
was Baxter Apartments, Los Angeles, Calif., by 
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G. J. Adams, where a purely modern expression 
of a carefully arranged plan has created great 
human loveliness and l^auty. Other housing 
work meriting notice is the Forest Hills Develop- 
ment, Cleveland, O., by Andrew Thomas, with 
small houses of chaming informality; the model 
Shopping Village at Highland Park, Dallas, 
Tex., by Foshee and Check — a group of Spanish 
tiled roof shop buildings beautifully related; 
and the simple Georgian faculty houses for 
Swarthmoro College, by W. Pope Barney. Among 
city apartments, that occupying a block on First 
Avenue and 57th Street, New York, by Roger 
Bullard, Philip Goodwin, and Kenneth Franzeim 
is interesting in its fresh and daring modern 
use of corner windows and black and white 
brick. 

Another important example of the bold and 
Biieccssful use of black in design is the Earl Car- 
roll Theatre, New York, Ernest Keister, archi- 
tect, and Babolney, designer. Here a large in- 
terior, mainly in black, is beautifully iiatterned 
with siher hands and silver hollows which form 
the light source. The whole is relieved with 
delicate touches of vermilion and orange. Al- 
together, it is the most unified and interesting 
of any of the recent American theatres. 

Tlie influx of modern types of design into 
domestic work is increasing. Although the lovely 
tlopling House, Southampton, L. I., by Rodgers 
and Poor, with its hipped roof and delicate de- 
tail, is eonservativo in style, modern influence is 
obvious in the schooled simplicity of detail. The 
Tyng House, also at Southampton, by Peabody, 
Wilson, and Brown, is completely modern in 
exterior dress, but the modernism somehow seems 
a cloak over n imroly conservative building. Two 
most intei’esting California houses show the com- 
])lete dominance of the modem approach, in plan 
and struetiire as well as in style. The Wolfe 
house in Catalina Island, by R. M. Schindler, 
steps uj» on a steep slope in a most interesting 
and practical way; the Cedric Gibbons house at 
Santa Monica, designed by Cedric Gibbons and 
Douglas Honiiold, is full of the most interesting 
lectaiigular forms, and uses plain surfaces re- 
lieved by grouped windows and free and delicate 
detail most elieetively. It is, like the Baxter 
Apartments, as human and as lovable as it is 
mcKlern, and shows perfectly the possibilities of 
this type of design. 

E^ GLAND. The amount of building in England 
was great, despite the depression, and its general 
standard high. Modern trends seemed to have 
been quietly absorbed, and simply, directly, and 
beautitully expressed, in a surprising kind of 
quiet flowering. Many competitions were held, 
of which the most important were that for the 
Public Oflices of Leicester, won by H. S. Sileock, 
Greyson and Barnish with a handsome Italiaiiate 
scheme; the Municipal Bank of Birmingham, won 
by T. C. Howitt, with a scheme of simple rec- 
tangles; the W’eslcyan Methodist Cliurch group 
at E>icrn Barnet, won by Farrow, Turner, and 
Cooper, with a brilliant and monumental plan; 
the Branch Baths of Folcshill, Coventry, won 
by Adshead, Topham, and Adsbead, with a 
scheme having a delightfully simple elevation; 
and the Public Baths, Police and Fire Stations 
of Northampton, won by J. C. Prestwich & Sons 
with a design somewhat in the spirit of George 
Dance. 

The year’s public buildings were predominantly 
those of social usefuliiess — baths, libraries, and 


the like. An addition to Ealing town hall, by 
the late G. H. Pryiine, and A. W. Johnson, has 
a stately Jacobean towered entrance, and a great 
vaulted hall. The Bognor Council Offices, at 
Bognor, Sussex, by C. Cowles-Voysey, is in a 
much simplified Georgian with a good cupola. 
The Baths include the South Bristol Baths, 
Bristol, by C. F. W. Dening, a well composed 
group; the Finsbury Public Baths and Wash- 
house, I^ondoTi, by A. and K. Cross, a simple two 
storied building with hipped roof, and the ornate 
Georgian Bethnal Green Public Baths, London, 
by A. E. Darby Mice-Aiiiif. The New Market 
llall of Southport, by H. l^angiiian, is a simple 
block with three great entrance arches. Hendon 
Central Library, Ilendon, by T. M. Wilson, is a 
massive Georgian building with an over-crowded 
front; the Clacton Town llall and Public Li- 
brary, by Sir B. Tlionias, is simpler in treatment, 
and more mo(li*rn in effect. 

Characteristic of present conditions are num- 
bers of Government Ein])lovmcnt Exchanges, all 
by the architect of II. M. Office of Works. Typical 
examples arc those at Cradley Heath, Bilston, 
and Stourbridge. The Hastings Railroad Station 
by J. R. Scott, with its classic brick and stone 
treatment, is much like American examples of 
fifteen ^years ago. 

'J’lie eommeieial buildings as a class were 
more modern. Certain large London sti iietures 
keep tlie older classic dress, but use the classic 
motives with a new dignity and lestraint, and 
were rapidly ci eating a new (‘ommeicial London 
of supeib monumental type. The great Finsbury 
Square building by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott 
and R. G. Wills is typical; Unilever House, by 
Sir .John Burnett, Tait, and Lome, has an im- 
pressive curved front something like Lloyd’s 
Bank, by Sir John Burnett and partners, 
finished in 1930. The additions to the Bank of 
England, by Sir Herbert Baker, are fronted 
with a three storied classic treatment which is 
certainly not a lieautitication of Soane’s original 
lovely one storied fac^ade; but the very beauty 
of that made the problem extremely difficult, 
and enough of Soane’s exquisite neo-classic work 
of a hundred yeais ago remains to give still the 
dominant character. 

Broadcasting House, London, by G. Val Myer, 
is an interesting departure from this classic 
trend, wliile retaining monumental character, and 
not being obviously “Modernistic.” Somewhat 
similar in style is Kelvin House, London, by 
Constantine and Vernon. Straightforward in- 
teresting modern cliaracter distinguishes the 
Spicer Building, London, by F. W. Troup, and 
the even more suecessful and modern Avon In- 
dia Rubber Co. Building, London, by Wallis, 
Gilbert, and partners, a most interesting han- 
dling of horizontal bands tied together by a 
heavy corner. Crawford’s shop, London, by F. 
Etcliells and A. Welch, has lovely metal ele- 
ments freely treated, and the Oxford Street Shop 
of Lennad, by H. A. Wright, is a most success- 
ful example of the extremely modern “Cubist” 
treatment. A shop building at Coventry, by 
Percy Bartlett, is successful with horizontal 
lines, and the simi)Ie Cooi^erative Store Building 
at Bolton, by Gass and Hope, is exceedingly 
charming. 

Among industrial Buildings, the Aladdin 
Factory by Nicholas and Dixou-Spain; the fac- 
tory for the Jantzeii Knitting Mills, by Con- 
stantine and Vernon and R. Sunder leaf; and 
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the well massed Indian Tyre and Rubber Co., 
by Wallis Gilbert and partners, all stand out. 

The year’s theatres vary from the unmitigated 
Hollywood pseudo-everything of the Granada 
Theatre at Tooting, by C. Massey, to the in- 
teresting modernism of the Gaumont Palace, 
Birmingham, by W. R. Benslyn, and the original 
Sheen Cinema, London, by Leathart and Granger 
and to the careful and lavish delicacy of the 
Saville Theatre, London, by T. P. Bennett, with 
a sculptured frieze by Gilbert Bayes. 

Of the many interesting school buildings, the 
following deserve especial notice: Grignon Hall, 
Fel stead School, by Chetwood and Grant, a 
Georgian building with good mass; the Whit- 
gift Grammar School, South Croydon, by Leath- 
art and Granger, in modernized Tudor ; the radi- 
cal “School in the Woods’* (an o]>en air school) 
at Whaley Thorns, Derbyshire by G. H. Wid- 
dows; the stunningly planned Elcmentaiy School 
at Birkdale, Southport, by Grayson and Barnish ; 
the Boys* Secondary School, Stretford, Lanca- 
shire, by S. Wilkinson, in an attractive combina- 
tion of brick and stone, and the Warrington 
Training College, Liverpool, by Slater and Mob- 
erly. What characterizes all of these is adequate 
space, and a strong combination of monumental 
plan, and simple but attractive exterior and in- 
terior detail. 

English churches were almost without excep- 
tion modern in design, were distinguished, and 
by a combined simplicity, interesting mass, and 
a slight flavor of tradition well wedded to the 
present day. Archseological design in churches 
IS dead — St, Paul’s R. C. church, Hayward’s 
Heath, by W. C. Mangan, was characteristic in 
its interesting exterior bays and interior arches; 
and the chapel at Kclham Theological College, 
Newark, by Currey and Thompson, in its low 
dome and interesting arched brick rood support. 
Other typical examples were the Broms^ove 
School Chapel, by Sir G. G. Scott; and St. Mary’s, 
Pype-Hayes, Birmingham, by Wood, Kendrick, 
and Reynolds. 

Much apartment and community housing was 
built during the year in which the English talent 
in using simple materials directly is obvious. 
Even in the lavish Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, 
London, by W. Curtis Green and partners, done 
in a much simplified and modernized Adam style, 
there is a lovely and typically English simplicity 
of light stone and delicate iron balconies, and in 
most of the London apartments big and little, 
brick and balconies and grouping are the founda- 
tions of the effect. Thus in Swan Court, by Buck- 
land and Haywood, pleasant mass and quiet 
brick give beauty; in the flats for Kensington 
Housing Trust, by T. Smith Shearer and S. C. 
Kirby, a more modern effect is gained with 
equal simplicity and in Broxbolme House, Ful- 
ham, by G. Topham Forrest, the same direct- 
ness distinguishes a new municipal tenement. 

Other housing and domestic work deserving 
notice comprises : A model tenement for the 
Finsbury Borough Council, by K C. P. Monson ; a 
terrace of five delightful modernized Georgian 
houses in Ealing, by W. S. Grice; the modernist 
minimum price house at Knockley, by F. E. 
Towndrow ; and the beautifully planned and well 
detailed Kirkby House, Overblow, Yorkshire, by 
John C. Proctor, which in spirit resembles some 
of the work of the German, Mendelsohn. 

The Colonies and Fobbign English Work. 
The Bengal Legislative Council House, India, 


by John Greaves, is a monumental building of 
powerful scale with a central dome and a great 
Doric oolonnade, somewhat incongruous in its 
surroundings, but well done. The Commander- 
in-Chief’s house in New Delhi, by R. T. Russel, 
harmonizes adequately with the rest of the great 
Capitol group. The church of St. Paul, Wad 
M^ani, Egypt, by Martin and Davies, is ro- 
mantic, with rough stone walls, and brick quoins, 
but has little to do with its environment. In 
the Galle Face Flats, Colombo, Ceylon, Edwards, 
Reid, and Booth liave produced a whole that is a 
strange mixture of classic and Mohammedan mo- 
tives. The most successful foreign English work 
was jirobably the Government House in Jeru- 
salem, by A. St. B. Harrison, a superb mass with 
impressive interiors, that seems entirely to be- 
long to its location in mass, material, and style. 

France. The outstanding event in French 
architecture was the Colonial Exposition ; on the 
whole, a most satisfactory group of temporary 
buildings, neither ostentatiously eccentric nor 
hidebound. Much of the loveliest work was of 
course the reconstruction of vaiioua colonial types 
of building — especially among many others, Ang- 
kor Wat, by M. Blanche; the building of Cochin 
China and Tonkin, by Blanche and Sahrier; that 
of the fitats de Ij4vant, by M. Moussali; tlie 11c 
do Rhodes, by M. Lombarde; and that of the 
Kameroon and Togo, by M. Boileau. Of the other 
buildings, the Cit<^ des Informations, by Chevalier 
and Bourgon was delightful with its long court 
and a BUjierb central dome and Salle des Ffeles. 
The |>ermancut museum, by Lapradc and Jans- 
sely, has an interesting colonnade wdth a sculp- 
tured wall beliind. The American pavilion — a 
reproduction of Mt. Vernon — by Grt^ber and C. 
K. Bryant was disappointingly out of place in 
such an imaginative and fantastic group. The 
Dutch buildings, by Mooycn and Zweedick, were 
interesting. See Expobitions. 

Among other French work, the following de- 
serves notice; The casino at Dax, by A. Granet, 
with lovely outdoor and indoor theatres, quite 
modern; the simple and beautifully proportioned 
Ford Building in Paris, by M. Roux-Spitz, with 
curved corner ; Sacr^‘ Cojur Church at Casa- 
blanca, and St. Joseph de I’Oc^an at Rabat, by 
P. Tournon, both structurally interesting; the 
church of St. lAiurcnt at Rosny sous Bois, by 
M. Chauvel, simple and lovely, and St. Louis at 
llouvroy-Mines, by Duval and Gonsc, with a 
heavy and impressive interior. The Paris Apart- 
ment House at Porte Chainberet, by P. Patout, 
is beautifully massed with vertical bays and 
strong horizontals. The Theatre of the Menus- 
Plaisirs, Paris, by M, Pingusson, is a chic ex- 
ample of fantastic extreme modernism; and the 
Villa at Garches, by G. Veissi^re is charming in 
its simple modern design and its brilliant use of 
various terrace levels. 

Germany. The German Building Exposition in 
Berlin, held in an interesting and simple group 
of halls and sheds designed by Wagner and 
Poclzig, showed the almost complete domination 
of German architecture by tlie functionalist ‘Tn- 
ternatlonal Style” extremists. Tlie effect upon 
German housing has been disastrous, for many 
recent developments, by E. May, Block and 
Guggenlieimer, Gropius, and others, have de- 
generated into long straight rows of character- 
less building, at exactly the mathematical angle 
to catch the most sun and air, but, as houses, 
utterly inhuman and unattractive. By contrast 
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the freer, less theoretical groups, however mod- 
ern in detail, seem all the more successful—^, g. 
groups at Halberstadt, by F. Keller; at Braun- 
schweig, by Flesche and Kdlling; and apartment 
developments at Berlin Wilmersdorf, by H. Rosen- 
thal, and for the Beamten Wohnungs Verein at 
Neu Kdln, by B. Schneidereit. 

The Neu Wache War Memorial in Berlin — a 
great black marble cube with a bronze wreath 
in the centre of Schinkel’s building — ^by H. Tes- 
senow, is dignified and impressive, and the War 
Memorial at Jena, by H5gg and Miiller — an 
altar surrounded by a circular wall — is worthy 
of praise. German churches, as usual, were on 
an extremely high plane of dignity, imagina- 
tion, and modernity. Excellent examples are the 
Evangelical Church, Berlin-Wilmersdorf, by F. 
H6ger; the Catholic Church at Maria Grtin, by 
C. Holzmeisier; and St. Engelbert, Pattscheid, 
by B. Rotterdam. 

Several large commercial and industrial build- 
ings and groups are important in revealing that 
sense of organization which again and again 
makes German factories architectural units, 
and also a growing freedom in the imaginative 
use of the Mendelsohn type of geometrical forms. 
The Graf Zeppelin Hotel and Caf6, Bonatz and 
Scholer, Stuttgart, is a rather bleak exterior to 
decorate the Station Square, but has beautiful 
open interiors and good detail. The Rubber Fac- 
tory for M. Steinberg, at KSIn-Braunsfeld, by 
F. Fuss, has unusually interesting forms, and 
the Kalksteinwerk at Garbsen in Hanover, by 
Dr. Thiele, is really beautiful. The Gesellschafts- 
haus of the Garden City at Niiriiberg by Leubert 
and Lehr is a charming development of local 
forms; and the Airport and Airport Restaurant 
in Halle, by H. Wittwer, equally delightful in a 
thoroughly constructivist modern manner. The 
Arts Club in Hamburg by K. Schneider is worthy 
of notice for its simple treatment and handsome 
intoii<»rs. Mcndelsolin’s own Columbus House, 
Berlin, is interesting, as is the Mendelsohnian 
Warehouse for Kops, in Cologne, by Riphahn and 
Grod. Characteristic and beautiful examples of 
the Hamburg School of simple brickwork are the 
Administration Building of the Rhenania Ossag, 
Hamburg, by Skopp and Vogtmann, and the In- 
dustrie and Handelskammcr in Dortmund, by 
Pinno and Grund. 

Other Countries. The depression seemed to 
have caused a marked falling off in the quantity 
of building in the Scandinavian countries. In 
Norway the most interesting published work was 
the new Oslo City Hall, by Arneberg and Pouison, 
an imposing group of monumental plan. The 
New Theatre, Oslo, by Blakstad and Dunker, 
is simple and rather German in type, and the 
Fine Arts Club, Oslo, by Blakstad and Munthe- 
Kaas, is a freely experimental work. In Sweden, 
important work comprises the interesting Malmb 
Apartments, by F. Osterkind; the Mendelssohn- 
like business building in BorlUngc, by Sundahl 
and Rockstrom ; the ingenious but ugly Filadelfia 
Church in Stockholm by B. Jansson, with large 
seating capacity, more like a theatre than a 
church; the classic Geological and Mineralogical 
Institute of Lund University, by T. M511er; and 
domestic work by Fant, Hbrvik, Hjorth, and 
Markelins. 

The outstanding work in Denmark was the 
stunning group of the State Radio and the Royal 
Theatre in Copenhagen by N. Carlsberg, in the 
typical Scandinavian modernized classic, lavishly 
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rich and beautifully detailed througliout, on a 
beautiful plan. The School at Human, on the 
other hano^ by H. Meyer, has the characteristic 
'international*’ bleakness and lack of interest. 
The Solgaarden Apartments, Copenhagen, by H. 
Hansen, are attractively grouped around a large 
court. Finland built many interesting structures 
in its usual robust modern rather classic man- 
ner; the completion of the Capitol, by J. S. Siren, 
revealed a grand plan, magnificent interiors, and 
great scale and simplicity. Other typical examples 
comprise St. Paul’s Church, Valigard, by B. 
Liljequist; the Torni Hotel, 13 stories high, by 
Jung and Jung; a High School at Helsingfors, 
by O. Kallio; and the classic Helsingfors Swim- 
ming Baths, by V. Vuhakallio. 

The most important Austrian building was the 
great Viennese Stadium by O. E. Schweizer; the 
Himmelreich House, in Briinn, Czechoslovakia, 
by Hofmann and Augenfeld, has lovely Viennese 
delicacy. In Czechoslovakia, the dominance of 
the international school was seen in the Students’ 
Building in Brfinn, by B. Fuchs, the Catholic 
Church in Ursovice, Prague, by J. Goedr, and 
the Children’s Home and Kindergarten at Kon- 
igsgratz by J. Goedr. The same tendency was 
shown in Poland, in the Warsaw apartments by 
J. Stefanowicz, and villas by Lachert and 
Szanojea. The Hungarian work was character- 
ized by tremendous vitality, and an evident strug- 
gle between the “International” type, and a kind 
of robust modern classic not unlike that of 
Finland. The New Swimming Bath, St. Mar- 
garet’s Island, Budapest, by A. Hajos; and 
the church by A. Arkay, at Gyor-Gyarnarosi, 
both illustrate the latter tendency; the bad Le 
Corbusier of the Villa Delaj, by S. Pal and M. 
Farkas, illustrates the former. 

The best of the larger Swiss buildings of the 
year were the General Post Office at Zurich, by 
Sihl, the Schmidhof, Zurich, bv K. Knell, the 
Zurich Borse, by Ilenauer and Witschi, and the 
Bern High School by Salvisberg and Brechbuhl. 
The extraordinary Goetheanum at Dornach, by 
H. Ranzenberger — a large theatre building — also 
deserves notice if only for being a terrific example 
of the results of purely theoretic architecture 
— **anthropo 80 phi 8 che^* architecture it is called, — 
and its main tenet seems the rigorous avoidance 
of any right angles or symmetry of any kind, 
vertical or horizontal. A whole tortured fantastic 
community has been built in the style by R. 
Steiner and Ranzenberger since 1926. Other Swiss 
work of merit includes the great housing de- 
velopment of Neubuhl, Zurich-Wollishofen, by 
Artaria and Schmidt, Haefeli, Hubacher and 
Steiger, and Moser and Roth — a community of 
modern single houses and apartments, simple 
and charmingly arranged. 

The Dutch continued to use the superficially 
picturesque type of modern detail at which they 
are so skillful, developed a few years ago in much 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam housing. Exceedingly 
clever especially in its use of brick, it lacks 
soundness of arrangement of the Mendelsohn 
w'ork in Germany, and also the functionalist logic 
of the Le Corbusier “International” style. The 
most interesting examples were the Hotel At- 
lanta, Rotterdam, F. A. Vander Togt; the Ain- 
stel Brewery, Amsterdam, G. and A. Langhout; 
the interesting and lovely City Hall at Hilver- 
Rum, by Dudok, and the Laboratory for the 
Batavia Petroleum Company, Amsterdam, by C. 
Abspoel. Dutch churches are usually over ro- 
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maiitic, and tricky in design, and conservative 
in scheme though modern in detail. The best ex- 
amples were the Reformed Church at Scheven- 
ingen, by W. G. Kuipers; the church at Eind- 
hoven, by F. B. Jantzen; and the Reformed 
Church at Hengelo, by £. J. Rothnizen. 

In Belgium, the ^'International” style was well 
represented by the Casino at Knocke, by Von 
Hoerlacker, Dens, and Stynen, with interesting 
curved glass end bays — a striking and efifective 
composition; — and by the Airport at Antwerp 
by S. Jasinski, with interesting banded win- 
dows. The freer type of modernism was expressed 
in attractive houses at Brussels, by G. Hendricx; 
and at Luttich, by deKoninck and Nyst. 

In Italy the most interesting work published 
was the design for the Lido Hotel at Ascona, by 
0. Zollinger, the designer of much other beautiful 
work at Ascona — a daring curved plan with ef- 
fective curved glass bays, radical but convincing. 
The Villa Los Olivos, Valencia, Spain, by A. G. 
Davo, with its crude baroque detail seems an 
anticlimax and retrogression. 

The best Canadian work included The Canada 
Life Assurance Co. building at Toronto, by 
Sproat and Rolph, with bcSiutiful mass; the 
simple and attractive Architect’s Building, Mon- 
treal, by Ross and Macdonald ; and Whitner Hall, 
a Woman’s Dormitory for the University of 
Toronto, by Mathers and Holdenby, a simple 
piece of pleasantly effective colonial work. In 
general, Canadian work was almost identical 
with that of the UniU^d States, though still 
somewhat more conservative. The most radical 
departure, and one lavish and effective, was in the 
interiors of the shop of T. Eaton and Co., Mon- 
treal, by J. Carlu, with murals by Natacha 
Carlu. 

South American work was still chaotic in 
ideals — French, Spanish, American, Modernist, 
Baroque trends all pulling in different ways. 
Thus the City Hotel, Buenos Aires, by Madero, 
was merely a mediocre New York Gothic sky- 
scraper ; The Apartment House in the same 
city, by Calvo, Jacobs, and Gimenez, a charming 
restrained expression of the French classic ideals 
of 1890; the Ford Agency in Cordoba, bjr A. Lo- 
Celso, a hue piece of superficial modernism, and 
the municipal housing called *'Los Andes,” by 
F. Bereterbide, a lavish “Spanish” group. The 
Dupont Building, Buenos Aires, by A. Ciiristo- 
phersen, was more organized, with good rec- 
tangular massing; and the Banco Popular Ar- 
gentina, by A. Y. C. Vi lor was an extremely 
effective and lavish piece of Spanish Renaissance 
with a high Giralda-like tower. Of the smaller 
work, the Residencia Veraniega, Mar del Plata, 
by A. Gutierrez y Urguito, had beautiful sim- 
plicity, and the Villa La Cascada, in Aurumalan, 
by A. Bastillo, was charming in an atmospheric 
manner. An important piece of city planning was 
the removal of Monte Gastello, at Rio de Janeiro, 
thus connecting separated parts of the town, 
and creating a new quarter. It was planned by 
A. Agache of Paris. 

The chief event of the Far East was the plan- 
ning and beginning of the great new governmen- 
tal centre of Shanghai, of which Dr. Sheng Yi 
was engineer, and Dayu Doon architect. The 
scheme is in the Chinese style, magnificently 
planned with lagoon, bridge, monumental gate 
and pagoda, and the great Chinese City Govern- 
ment Building of Greater Shanghai, by Dayu 
Doon, was well under way. A great beginning also 


was made on the government reconstruction of 
Nanking, under government architects. Of Euro- 
pean work, the most interesting was all dis- 
tinctly modernist in style, and comprised the 
Shanghai Jewish School, and the Ritz Theatre, 
both by C. H. Gonda; the Shanghai Commercial 
and Savings Bank, by F. E. Milne, and the 
Chinese Housing for the Morriss Estate, by 
Lester, Johnson, and Morriss. Good more con- 
servative work included the Rivers Court Apart- 
ments, Shanghai, eight stories hmh, and with 
all improvements, and the Lieu On Kee Office 
Building, Shanghai, both by Eliot Hazzard. See 
Building; and Philology, Modern, for biblio- 
graphy. 

ARCTIC EXPLORATION. See Anthropol- 
ogy, Polar Research. 

ARGENTINA. A federal republic occupying, 
with Chile, the southern third of South Amer- 
ica; consisting of 14 Provinces, 10 territories, 
and the federal district. Capital, Buenos Aires. 

Area and Population. With an area of 1,153,- 
119 square miles, Argentina had an estimated 
]K>pulation on Jan. 1, 1930, of 11,470,908, com- 
pared with 7,885,237 at the census of 1914. With 
the exception of about 30,000 Indians, the in- 
habitants are of European antecedents. Over 30 
per cent of the Argentinians live in 10 cities, 
Buenos Aires alone having an estimated total 
of 2,110,284 on Jan. 31, 1930, or 43,595 more 
than on the same date in 1929. Other leading 
cities are Rosario, with 600,000 inhabitants (es- 
timated) in 1930; C6rdoba, 239,000 on Jan. 1, 
1930; La Plata, 165,813 in May, 1928; Tucumfin, 
91,216; Santa F4, 105,000 in 1929; Mendoza, 
58,790; Bahia Blanca, 44,143. The population of 
the Province of Buenos Aires, which receives the 
bulk of immigration, was 4,092,042 on Jan. 1, 
1930, or almost double the total at the 1914 
census. Births in 1929 totaled 312,621 ; deaths, 
141,667; marriages, 79,738; immigrants, 140,- 
086; emigrants, 58,365. Immigration, which con- 
sists ma^y of Spaniards, Italians, and Slavs, 
showed a marked decline in 1931. 

Education. Free and secular education is 
compulsory for children between the ages of 6 
and 14. In 1929, there were 11,280 primary 
schools, with 1,381,604 pupils enrolled; 239 sec- 
ondary, normal, and special schools, with 52,- 
786 pupils; and 85 practice schools, with 30,407 
pupils. In 1930, the 5096 national schools under 
the jurisdiction of the National Council of Edu- 
cation, enrolled 595,059 pupils. Private schools 
(1929) numbered 126, with 11,632 pupils. There 
are national universities at Buenos Aires (12,- 
532 students in 19,30), C6rdoba (2500 in 1929), 
La Plata (3000), Tucumdn (600), Rosario 
(4000), and provincial universities at Santa Fd, 
Cuyo, San Juan, and San Luis. 

Production. Argentina ranks among the first 
five nations of the world in agriemture and 
stock raising, the products of which are for the 
most part exported. Due to the lack of adequate 
mineral, fuel, and water power resources there 
is no basis for extensive industrial development. 
Manufacturing is confined principally to the 
preparation of foodstuffs. The area of land un- 
der crops and cultivated grasses totaled 62,479,- 
000 acres, or 9 per cent of the total area, in 
1928-29. It is estimated that nearly 30 per cent 
of the entire country is suitable for cultivation, 
but the system of land tenure, under which some 
17,000,000 acres of farm land are held in estates 
of 26|000 Acres or over, prevents the proper utili- 
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zation of the soil. The area devoted to orchards, 
vineyards, and yerba matd (1928-29) amounted 
to 2,000,000 acres; pasture land, 304,000,000 
acres; forest, 186,000,000 acres. 

Crop yields for the harvesting season ended in 
February, 1931, with comparative figures for 
1929-30 in parentheses, were: Wheat, 238, 830,* 
000 bushels (162,575,000) ; rye, 4,724,000 bushels 
(4,401,000); barley, 14,238,000 bushels (16,132,- 
000) ; oats, 49,604,000 bushels (68,294,000) ; corn, 

371.054.000 bushels (249,160,000); linseed, 68,- 

895.000 bushels (50,005,000) ; cane sugar, 382,- 
000 metric tons (340,000). The cotton crop in 
1929-30 totaled 71,700,000 pounds; potatoes, 32,- 

283.000 bushels; wine, 218,229,000 gallons. 

Argentina ranks third among the nations of 

the world in the production of sheep and fourth 
in the number of cattle. Livestock at the census 
of July 1, 1930, with 1914 census figures in 
parent Wes, included: Cattle, 32,211,855 (25,- 
806,763); sheep, 44,413,221 (43,225,452); 

horses, 9,858,111 (8,323,815); swine, 3,768,738 
(2,900,585). There were also (1930) 5,647,396 
goats, 1,039,420 mules and asses, and 37,428,427 
poultry. Meat refrigeration is the leading indus- 
try. There were exported (1930) 629,500 metric 
tons of frozen and chilled meats, compared with 
565,100 tons in 1929, and 109,400 metric tons of 
frozen meat sundries (122,800 tons in 1920). 
Flour mills have an annual average output of 
about 7,000,000 sacks. The dairy, quebracho ex- 
tract, and textile industries have expanded, the 
latter under high tariff protection. The net value 
of manufactured products (1927) was $500,000,- 
000. The state-owned oil fields in 1930 produced 
6,206,918 barrels and private fields 3,701,874 
barrels. Mining is of limited importance, the 
principal metals worked being gold, silver, cop- 
per, and tin. Tungsten, coal, ^rate, salt, and 
limestone are also found. 

Poor crops and low prices received for farm 
and livestock products in 1930 seriously affected 
the national economy. Large gold exports were 
followed by the abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard and Argentine exchange depreciated in value 
about 29 per cent. The weakness of exchange 
added seriously to the burden of servicing the 
foreign debt and severely affected the profits 
of foreign companies operating in Argentina. 

Commerce. The total foreign trade of Argen- 
tina declined more than 25 per cent in 1930, as 
compared with 1929, imports falling off 14 per 
cent and exports over 35 per cent. Imports 
amounted to 739,183,000 gold pesos (861,997,000 
gold pesos in 1929) and exports were 614,104,000 
gold pesos (953,744,000). The gold peso ex- 
changed at an average of $0.8351 in 1930. The 
above figures do not include gold shipments, im- 
ports of which in 1930 were 51,820 gold pesos 
(11,296 in 1929) and exports 25,165,174 gold 
pesos (174,397,522 in 1929). Of the 1930 ex- 
ports, about 262,130,000 gold pesos, or 42.8 per 
cent of the total, represented pastoral products 
and 322,978,000 pesos, or 62.7 per cent, agricul- 
tural products. The period from 1926 to 1929 
was marked by a steady growth in the value of 
agricultural exports and a comparative falling 
off in the value of pastoral exports. The volume 
of exports, however, remained relatively stable 
until 1930, when it declined sharply. 

Leading imports, in order of value in 1930, 
were fuel oils and lubricants, textiles and textile 
products, machinery and vehicles, iron and iron 
products, foodstuffs, and chemical products. Im- 


ports came principally from the United States, 
which supplied 21.6 per cent of the 1930 total 
(26.9 per cent in 1929) ; Great Britain, 21 per 
cent (18.6 per cent); Germany, 12.2 per cent 
(12.2); and Italy, 7.8 (7.1). United King- 
dom took 30.1 per cent of the total exports 
in 1930 (32.2 in 1929) ; Belgium, 11 per cent 
(10.7); Germany, 12.6 (10) ; the Unitea States, 
9.3 (9.8). The decline in the value of imports 
from the United States in 1930 was traceable 
to the smaller demand for automobiles. For the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1931, United States figures 
showed exports to Argentina of $52,600,000 
($129,900,000 in the previous 12 months) and 
imports from Argentina of $36,000,000 ($71,- 
900,000). 

Finance. Budget estimates of the Irigoyen 
Government placed 1930 receipts and expendi- 
tures at 733,144,300 paper pesos and 732,744,- 
000 paper pesos, respectively. The Minister of 
Finance in the provisional Uriburu Government 
announced Nov. 29, 1930, that budget reports 
covering previous years were unreliable. He es- 
timated the accumulated budget deficit to the 
end of 1929 at 698,000,000 paper pesos. Actual 
expenditure in 1929, he said, appeared to total 

973.070.000 paper pesos; actual receipts, 718,- 
000,000 pesos. Actual receipts for 1930 were 
placed by the Finance Minister at about 616,- 
000,000 pesos but no report on expenditures had 
been issued. No budget was in operation in 1931. 
The Provisional Government estimated receipts 
for the year at 650,000,000 paper pesos. Presi- 
dent Uriburu, however, was reported to have 
financed the government by monthly decrees 
authorizing the expenditure of one-twelfth of the 
1930 budget for each 30-day period. It was esti- 
mated in May, 1931, tliat this procedure would 
result in a deficit of 100,000,000 paper pesos by 
the end of the year. 

According to the Argentine Corporation of 
Bondholders, the national consolidated debt on 
June 30, 1930, consisted of 1,051,435,000 paper 
pesos held abroad and 1,225,002,743 paper pesos 
held in Argentina, or a total of 2,270,437,743 
paper pesos. The fioating debt was placed at 
565,495,454 paper pesos. Including the aggre- 
gate indebtedness of the Provinces (1,038,645,- 
220 paper pesos) and of the municipalities (279,- 
502,706 paper pesos), the grand total was 4,- 
156,081,123 paper pesos, compared with 3,889,- 

676.000 on June 30, 1928. 

Argentine currency consists of gold and paper 
pesos, with a par value for the former of $0.9648 
and for the latter of $0.4245. The gold peso had 
an average exchange value of $0.8351 in 1930; 
the paper peso an exchange value of $0.4186 in 

1929. For fluctuations in Argentine exchange in 
1931, see below under History. 

Communications. On Jan. 1, 1930, there were 
23,795 miles of railway lines in operation, of 
which 6011 miles were state owned and 19,784 
miles privately owned. About four-fifths of the 
private railways, or 65 per cent of the total, 
were the property of British interests. During 

1930, according to the Federal Bureau of J^il- 
way Administration, five additional lines aggre- 
gating over 1000 miles in length, w-ere completed 
and opened to traflSc. The new 4.6-mile double 
track Lacroze subway line under the city of 
Buenos Aires was opened on Oct. 18, 1930. 

Highways in 1930 extended 131,697 miles, of 
which only about 600 miles were hard-surfaced 
roads suitable for all-year motor traffic. Con- 
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struction of 800 miles of hard-surfaced toll high- 
ways was authorized by a Presidential decree 
of Dec. 24, 1930. The toll roads were to connect 
Buenos Aires with Hosario, C6rdoba, Azul, and 
Bahfa Blanca. Air-mail and passenger lines radi- 
ated from Buenos Aires to numerous Argentine 
and foreign cities. In April, 1931, however, the 
French Aero-postal suspended service on two 
lines from the capital to Asunci6n, Paraguay, 
and to the southern cities of Bahfa Blanca, 
Comodoro Kivadavia, and Bio Gallegos. The 
Argentine Postoffice Department in May author- 
ized the Pan-American Airways to establish air- 
mail service between Buenos Aires and New 
York via the Atlantic coast and the service was 
put in operation November 1. A bi-weekly serv- 
ice between the two cities via the Pacific coast 
was already in operation. 

In 1930, 8951 steamers of 13,209,525 tons en- 
tered the ports of Buenos Aires and 10,903 of 
13,230,200 tons cleared; sailing vessels entered 
numbered 11,000 of 2,057,729 tons, and those 
cleared 10,710 of 1,181,367 tons. 

Navy. See Naval Pbogress. 

Government. The Constitution, which was 
suspended upon the overthrow of the Irigoyen 
Government Sept. 8, 1930, vested executive power 
in a president elected for six years, and legis- 
lative power in a national congress, comprising 
a senate of 30 members elected for nine years, 
and a chamber of deputies of 158 members elect- 
ed for four years. The Governors of the Provinces 
were vested with extensive powers and their 
functions were independent of the central execu- 
tive. Provisional President in 1931, Lieut. -Gen. 
Don Jo 86 Francisco Uriburu. 

History 

The Presidential Election. The revolution 
which overthrew President Irigoyen and his Radi- 
cal Administration in September, 1930, brought 
into power a provisional government headed by 
General Uriburu and dominated by the minority 
Conservative party which controlled the country 
previous to the electoral reforms of 1912. Pledged 
to the early restoration of constitutional gov- 
ernment, General Uriburu assumed the office of 
Provisional President with the support of the 
majority of the nation. He promised that neither 
he nor the members of his Cabinet would enter 
the contest for the Presidency, but made it plain 
that he would not permit the return of the 
Irigoyen wing of the Radical party to power, 
even if it secured a majority. His programme 
envisaged elections in the Province of Buenos 
Aires on Apr. 5, 1931, to be followed by elections 
in the Provinces of Santa F4, Corrientes, and 
COrdoba. 

The partisan activities of Conservative lead- 
ers, some of whom were members of the Pro- 
visional Cabinet, gradually alienated public sup- 
port. Great indignation was aroused by the 
proposal to abolish the secret ballot, introduced 
in 1912. The elections in Buenos Aires Province, 
April 5, completely upset General Uriburu's plans 
by returning a Radical plurality. The Radicals 
were short of a majority, however, the Socialist 
party holding the balance of power between the 
Radicals and the Conservatives. Faced with the 
prospect that the Radicals would return to power 
if a presidential election were held. General Uri- 
buru postponed the elections in the other Prov- 
inces imtil November 8 and temporarily voided 
the Buenos Aires election by postponing the 


meeting of the provincial electoral college, also 
until November 8. About the same time (April 
17) he reconstituted his Cabinet on a non- 
political basis, retaining from the former Cabinet 
only the Ministers of War, Foreign Affairs, and 
Public Works. He made no response to the grow- 
ing demand for the election of a constitutional 
President. The state of siege declared in Septem- 
ber, 1930, was continued. And the Provisional 
government's continued advocacy of constitu- 
tional reform as a preliminary to the restora- 
tion of constitutional government aroused fears 
that the presidential election would be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The Provisional President met the rising storm 
of opposition by suspending or censoring offend- 
ing newspapers, dispersing student and Radical 
demonstrations, and clapping political opponents 
into jail. The establishment under the Govern- 
ment’s sponsorship of an “Argentine Civic 
Ijegion," with many resemblances to Italian Fas- 
cism, aroused further hostility among liberal 
elements. The uncertain political situation was 
definitely retarding business within Argentina 
and hurting the country's credit abroad. 

Meanwhile Marcelo T. de Alvcar, President of 
the Argentine Republic from 1922 to 1928, had 
returned to Buenos Aires from Paris (April 25) 
and undertaken the reorganization of the Radi- 
cal party in preparation for the presidential 
elections. Ex-President Alvear was leader of the 
anti-lrigoyenista wing of the Radical party, but 
his effort to enlist the Irigoyenistas in support 
of his candidacy aroused the open hostility of 
General Uriburu. When an abortive uprising in 
Corrientes Province occurred July 20, under the 
leadership of one of Irigoyen’s former ad- 
jutants, uriburu seized the op])ortunity. Accus- 
ing Dr. Alvear and his associates of complicity 
in the revolt, the Provisional President expelled 
them from the country. Several hundred other 
Radical leaders were imprisoned or detained in 
their homes, and the Radical headquarters in 
Buenos Aires were closed. With Alvear in exile 
in Montevideo, Uruguay, Uriburu finally yielded 
to the demand for a presidential election 
(August 28) and fixed the date for November 8, 
the same date for which Congressional elections 
were scheduled. 

During August and September a new align- 
ment of political parties took place in anticipa- 
tion of the election. The Conservatives and a 
group of former Radicals opposed to Irigoyen 
united as the National Democratic party and 
nominated Gen. Agustin P. Justo as their candi- 
date. General Justo had aided General Uriburu 
in the revolution and for a short time served 
under him as Minister of War until a difference 
of opinion arose and Justo resigned. His support 
came principally from the upper classes, the 
Church, and the political bosses of the Prov- 
inces, but he appealed also to the independent 
vote. Opposing the Conservative coalition, the 
Democratic, Progressive, and Socialist parties 
united under the banner of the “Alianza Civil" 
in support of Dr. Lisandro de la Torre, a man 
of liberal views. In September, the Radicals de- 
fied the Provisional government and nominated 
Dr. Alvear as their candidate. General Uriburu 
retaliated with decrees vetoing Alvear 's nomina- 
tion, and annulling permanently the April elec- 
tions in Buenos Aires Province. The Argentine 
Constitution stipulated that an interval of six 
years must elapse before the reflection of a 
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former President and the Provisional government 
contended that Alvear’s nomination clearly 
violated this provision. The latter’s supporters 
asserted that Uriburu had in fact suspended the 
Constitution and that therefore its provisions 
did not apply. Alvear, from Montevideo, sent in 
his resignation as Kadical candidate. The part^ 
convention was unable to agree on a new candi> 
date and accordingly the Radicals were not 
represented in the November elections. 

Supported by the Provisional government, 
General Justo won an overwhelming victory over 
Dr. de la Torre, according to preliminary re- 
turns. The process of verifying and counting 
the ballots was not completed at the end of the 
year, llowever, press reports of November 26 
gave Justo 234 votes in the electoral college, as 
compared with 134 for Dr. de la Torre. Julio 
Koca, Justo’s running mate, was elected Vice 
President. The only disorder reported during the 
elections was a minor street fracas in Arequillo, 
Santa F6 Province. While indirect news reports 
in December indicated that the President-elect 
was selecting members of his Cabinet in an- 
ticipation of the early assumption of office. Gen- 
eral Uriburu gave no indication as to the date 
on which the Provisional government would re- 
sign. 

The Economic and Financial Situation. Un- 
like several neighboring states, the Argentine 
federal and provincial governments did not de- 
fault on interest and amortization payments on 
their foreign debts during 1031. The economic 
situation was distinctly unfavorable, however. 
TJiere was a budget deficit of about 100,000,000 
paper pesos and the Government failed to main- 
tain the exchange value of the ]>e8o despite a 
30 per cent curtailment of imports, the creation 
of a favorable trade balance of about 80,000,000 
gold pesos, and the renewal of a $26,000,000 loan 
in the New York market on satisfactory terms. 
Exports increased about 72 per cent in volume 
and 1 i>er cent in value during 1931, as com- 
])ared with 1930. The Government during the 
year shipped more than 163,200,000 gold pesos 
abroad, part of it to Argentine legations, in 
an effort to stabilize foreign exchange. On 
October 3, however, the National Bank was forced 
to abandon its plan for artificial stabilization of 
the paper peso, which then declined to $0,233 
(par value $0.4246). Following the November 
election, the peso showed renewed strength and 
business generally improved, but a decline in 
cereal })i ices during December again reacted 
against trade. 

Foklign Relations. Official relations with the 
United States government continued on a more 
cordial basis than during President Irigoyen’s 
Administration. The United States tariff re- 
mained a source of irritation and complaint in 
Argentina. The Argentinian Ambassador to 
Washington, Manuel E. Malbran, in an address 
before the Foreign Trade Council in New York 
May 28, 1931, declared that certain clauses of 
the American tariff were directly discriminatory 
against Argentina. He said that Argentina might 
be compelled to increase its tariff rates in self- 
defense. The Ambassador’s address was strongly 
approved by La Nacion and La Prenaa, the great 
Buenos Aires dailies. 

In the political field, the Provisional govern- 
ment pursued a policy of collaboration with the 
other Latin American states, in contrast to the 
Irigoyen policy of isolation, Tbe good offices of 


the Argentine Foreign Minister led to the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations between Ecua- 
dor and Colombia August 17. The Foreign Of- 
fice attempted also to bring about the renewal of 
diplomatic relations between Bolivia and Para- 
guay, severed following the revival of the Chaco 
dispute (see Bolivia under History), However, 
the tariff policies followed by the Provisional 
government of Argentina produced repeated dis- 
putes with Uruguay, Brazil, and Paraguay. The 
concentration of Argentine exiles in Montevideo 
and the searching by Argentine officials of Uru- 
guayan vessels oh the River Plate resulted in 
some friction between the two Governments (see 
Uruguay under History), On August 3, Argen- 
tine police raided the offices of the Soviet Unmn’s 
trade organization headquarters in Buenos iftres, 
the Government having charged that the organi- 
zation served as a centre for Communist propa- 
ganda. 

Consult F. A. Kirkpatrick, A History of the 
Argentine Republic (New York, 1931); “Inter- 
national Competition in the Trade of Argentina,” 
International Conciliation, June, 1931, No. 271. 

ARISTOGENESIS. See Zoology. 

ARIZONA. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census, the population of the State 
on Apr. 1, 1930, was 435,573, as against 334,- 
162 in 1920. The chief elements of the popula- 
tion in 1930 were: native whites, 248,787; Mexi- 
cans, 114,173; Indians, 43,726; and foreign-born 
whites (not Mexican), 15,591. Phoenix, the capi- 
tal, had, in 1930, 48,118 inhabitants; Tucson, 
32,500. 

Agriculture. The following table gives the 
acreage, production and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Tear Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 

Cotton 1981 176,000 119,000* 

1930 216,000 156,000* 

H»y, tame 1931 126,000 364,000 » $3,276,000 

1930 120,000 332,000 » 4,316,000 

Wheat 1931 24,000 672,000 444,000 

1930 22,000 616,000 647,000 

Corn 1931 36,000 666,000 495,000 

1930 31,000 676,000 670,000 


* Bales. * Tons. 

Mineral Production. Arizona continued to 
produce, in 1930, more than 40 per cent of the 
United States’ yearly yield of copper, but as the 
copper-mining industry had entered into a period 
of severe depression, Arizona’s production, like 
that of other States, was radically reduced. It 
amounted, for 1930, to 570,897,080 pounds, as 
against 829,206,475 pounds for 1929. Because 
of a reduction in the average price for the year, 
the copper mined in 1930 had a value of less 
than $80,000,000, as compared with a value of 
$146,190,000 for the total of 1929. The effect of 
this decline on the State’s mineral industry was 
the more severe as copper normally furnished 
more than 90 per cent of its mineral production. 
Since the gold output was in part subsidiary 
to the mining of silver, the production of both 
these precious metals likewise diminished in 
1930, by reason of depression in the world’s 
markets for silver. There were produced, in 
1930, 148,681 fine ounces of gold and, in 1929, 
211,108; by value, $3,073,500 in 1930 and $4,364,- 
000 in 1929. The quantity of silver mined was 
4,910,394 fine ounces for 1930 and 7,840,321 for 
1929; the value, because of a much r^uced price 
for bar silver, fell to $1,890,502 for 1930, from 
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$4,178,891 for 1929. Lead, the only other min- 
eral listed as normally yielding value in excess 
of $1,000,000 a year, was produced in 1929 to 
the quantity of 8027 short tons and to the value 
of $1,011,410. Stone of grade averaging less than 
a dollar a ton was produced in 1929 to the total 
value of $582,406. For 1929 the total value of 
the State’s mineral production was $167,969,- 
792; for 1928, $115,999,643. 

The value of gold, silver, copper, and lead pro- 
duced by mines in Arizona in 1931 was about 
$36,520,235, a marked decrease from $81,042,416, 
the value of these metals with that of zinc in 

1930, according to estimates of the U. 6. Bureau 
of Mines. There was a pronounced decrease in 
the^utput and value of all five metals and espe- 
cial^ in copper, the average price of which in 
1931 was less than any average price from 1850 
to 1931. The copper output was less than any 
annual production since 1922. The copper smelt- 
ing plants at Douglas, Hayden, Clifton, and 
Miami were active the entire year at a greatly 
reduced rate; the plants at Glemenceau and 
Superior were idle about three months; the 
smelter at Glarkdale closed in May; and the 
copror plant at Humboldt and the lead smelter 
at Douglas were idle the entire year. Despite the 
fact that many of the copper producers found 
that the cost per pound of producing copper ex- 
ceeded the average sales price in 1931, Arizona 
retained its place as the largest pr^ucer of 
copper in the United States. It also exceeded all 
other States in the total value of the five metals, 
although the value in 1931 was less than that of 
any year since 1921. As in 1930 there was a large 
decrease in the output of gold and silver cor- 
responding to the unusual decrease in the output 
of copper. There was also a large decrease in the 
lead output, and no zinc ore was mined or treated 
in 1931. The gold output decreased from $3,501,- 
610 in 1930 to about $2,554,000 in 1931 due 
chiefly to the pronounced curtailment in the out- 
put of copper ore. There was a revival in gold 
mining in Arizona after the serious decline in 
other metal prices, as shown by the great number 
of smaller producers of gold ore and bullion, 
chiefly from Yavapai County. The silver output 
decreased from 5,540,732 ounces in 1930 to about 
3,157,000 ounces in 1931, and the value from 
$2,133,182 to about $915,500 as the price of 
silver continued to decrease from an average of 
38.5 cents an ounce in 1930 to 29 cents an ounce 
in 1931. The output of silver in 1931 was the 
smallest since 1921 and the average price was 
less than that of any year since 1850. The copper 
output deci cased from 570,190,607 pounds in 
1930 to about 397,600,000 pounds in 1931, and 
the value from $74,904,779 to about $33,000,000. 
The average price of copper decreased from 13 
cents a pound in 1930 to 8.3 cents a pound in 

1931, the lowest price recorded since 1850. The 
mines of Arizona, therefore, curtailed production 
decidedly and the copper output in 1931 was 31 
per cent less than that of 1930; it was the small- 
est output since 1921. The lead production in 
Arizona decreased from 8,491,623 pounds in 
1930 to about 1,550,000 pounds in 1931, and the 
value from $424,581 to about $58,900. As the 
average price of lead decreased from 5 cents a 
pound in 1930 to 3.8 cents a pound in 1931, all 
the large producers of lead in Arizona were idle^ 
which resulted in an output less than that for 
any year since detailed statistics of production 
were recorded in 1903* No zinc was produced 


from mines in Arizona in 1931 although the out- 
put in 1930 was 1,630,506 pounds valued at $78,- 
264. 

Manufaotubes. Federal Census data obtained 
in 1930 and covering 1929 gave the number of 
the State’s manufacturing establishments as 347. 
These employed 10,500 wage earners, to whom 
were paid in the year wages totaling $15,077,- 
675. These wages exceeded the total for 1927 
by nearly 25 per cent. The cost of the manu- 
facturers’ materials, fuel, and purchased electric 
current for 1929 was $139,266,443. The manu- 
factured products were valued at $199,370,650. 

Finance. State expenditures of the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Gommerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $7,674,767 
(of which $2,134,505 was for local education) ; 
for interest on debt, $123,980; for permanent im- 
provements, $4,268,418; total, $12,067,165 (of 
which $5,088,079 was for highways, $1,483,580 
being for maintenance and $3,604,499 for con- 
struction). Revenues were $12,692,234. Of these, 
property and special taxes formed 54.7 per cent; 
departmental earnings and remuneration to the 
State for officers’ services, 4.2; sale of licenses, 
21.6 (inchiding gasoline sale taxes amounting 
to $1,662,739). The State's funded debt outstand- 
ing on June 30, 1930, was $351,710. Net of 
sinking-fund assets, it was $295,166. On a property 
valuation of $704,324,090 were levied in the year 
State taxes of $6,627,463. 

Tbanbpobtation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line in operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 2493.84. There had been no imjxirtant in- 
crease or decrease of line mileage in the year 
preceding. In 1931 was built 0.87 mile of new 
second track. 

Education. There were enrolled in the public 
schools of the State, in 1930, 111,097 pupils. Of 
these, 95,838 were in common schools or ele- 
mentary grades, and 15,259 were in high schools. 
Expenditures for public-school education in the 
academic year 1029-30 totaled $11,512,921. Sal- 
aries of classroom teachers, by the year, averaged 
$1945 in high school and $1550 in elementary 
classes. State Superintendent Case, writing in 
the Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, stated that school boards had succeeded 
during 1931 in materially reducing maintenance 
budgets without reducing educational efiicicncy. 

Guabities and COBRECTIONS. The State insti- 
tutions having the care or custody of individ- 
uals, under the law as existing in 1931, were 
under tlie control of the Board of Directors of 
State Institutions. Each institution was admin- 
istered directly by a superintendent under the 
authority of this board. The Board consisted 
of three members, the Governor (who was presi- 
dent of the Board), the State Treasurer and a 
Secretary (C. M. Zander), who was executive 
officer and purchasing agent. The institutions 
thus controlled, with their populations as ren- 
dered in December, were: State Prison, Florence, 
602; State Hospital for the Insane, Phoenix, 
846; Pioneers’ Home, Prescott 169; State In- 
dustrial School, Fort Grant, 80; State School 
for Girls (juvenile offenders), Randolph, 20. 

Political and Otheb Events. Arizona lost 
in its effort to prevent the construction of the 
Hoover Dam on the Golorado River, on its western 
border. The U. S. Supreme Court, in a decision 
of May 18, refused the injunction that the State 
had sought against the construction of the dam* 
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The Court’s majority opinion held the plan for 
the dam to be constitutional in spite of Arizona’s 
objection, but allowed the State the right to 
take legal action in the future, in case that it 
should contend that its rights had by then 
actually been impaired. The decision brought to 
a close the persistent efforts of many years by 
which the State had sought to prevent the prog- 
ress of the project, which had been plann^ on 
terms not judged sufficiently favorable to Ari- 
zona’s rights and interests. 

The extremely depressed state of the copper- 
mining industry was most severely felt in Ari- 
zona, which was not only the leading producer 
of copper among the States, but relied on this 
industry far more than any other State for its 
economic welfare. Governor Hunt led an effort 
on the part of the State’s interests to induce 
the Tariff Commission to investigate imports of 
copper with a view to setting up a protective 
tariff on behalf of the domestic producers. 

Legislation. The tenth State Legislature held 
its regular session. It passed an act requiring 
that citizens of the State have preference in 
employment on all public work under State con- 
trol, notably on road construction. This law bore 
in great part on immigrants from Mexico. A 
further step to restrict them was taken in the 
adoption of a memorial petitioning Congress to 
extend the quota system to apply to Mexican 
immigration. In another memorial Congress was 
petitioned to enact a tariff on imports of cop- 
i)er, the State’s chief mining product, of which 
the reduction in output had severely affected 
Arizona. Luilding and loan associations were 
subjected to taxation on the same basis as banks. 
A highway patrol system was created. An act 
to abolish hanging as the method of capital pun- 
ishment and to substitute death by lethal gas 
was passed, but was declared by the State At- 
torney General to be unconstitutional, in that 
hanging liad been prescribed by an initiative 
men sure of 1918 and that the State Constitution 
prohil)ited the Legislature’s amending such a 
measure A nepotism bill was enacted, forbidding 
officials from appointing relatives to office. Pro- 
vision was made for the purchase, jointly with 
California, of a toll bridge crossing the Colorado 
River at Khreiiberg. The Legislature passed a 
measure for State control of trade in narcotics, 
independently of the Federal Harrison act. 

Okficers. (ioveinor, (George W. P. Hunt; Secre- 
tary of State, Scott White; Attorney -General, 
K. Berry Peterson; Treasurer, Mit Simms; 
Auditor, Ana Frohmiller; Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Education, C. O. Case. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court; Chief Justice, A. 
G. McAlister; Associate Judges, Henry D. Ross, 
Alfred C. Lockwood. 

ARIZONA, University op. A coeducational 
State institution of higher learning in Tucson, 
Ariz., founded in 1885. The 1931 autumn en- 
rollment totaled 1993; the registration for the 
summer session of 1931 was 407. The faculty 
numbered 190. The endowment fund amounted to 
$20,000, and the income for the year was $1,478,- 
700. The university receives both Federal and 
State support. The library contained approxi- 
mately 85,700 volumes. President, Homer LeRoy 
Shantz, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

ARKANSAS. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census, the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 1,854,482, as against 1,752,- 
204 in 1020. The number of native whites in- 


creased to 1,364,733 for 1030, from 1,265,782 for 
1020; that of the negroes, to 478,463 for 1030, 
from 472,220 for 1020; while the number of the 
foreign-born whites fell to 10,173, from 13,975. 
The capital. Little Rock, had, in 1030, 81,670 
inhabitants. Forth Worth had 31,420. 

The number of persona gainfully employed in 
1930 was 548,652 males and 110,193 females. 
About two-fifths of the employed males were in 
the farm group, laborers on farms included. The 
farmers alone numbered 226,211. Factory opera- 
tives and laborers numbered 31,448 males and 
2400 females. 

Agriculture. The following table shows the 
acreage, production and value of the principal 
crops for 1031 and 1930: 


Crop Tear Acreage Prod, Bu. Value 


Cotton 1931 8,562,000 1,855,000 • 

1980 3,908,000 874,000* 

Com 1981 1.954,000 43,965,000 $16,267,000 

1930 1,776,000 8.847,000 8,013,000 

Hay, tame .. 1931 570,000 701,000 » 5,818.000 

1930 486,000 482,000 » 6,894,000 

Rice 1931 177,000 9,381,000 5,722,000 

1930 172,000 8,170,000 6,878,000 

Oato 1931 160,000 4,160,000 1,248,000 

1930 94,000 1,739,000 904,000 

Potatoes ... 1931 43,000 8,784,000 2,081,000 

1930 31,000 2,697,000 8,102,000 


Sweet potatoes 1981 82,000 2,880,000 1,584,000 

1930 23,000 1,982,000 1,835,000 

• Bales. ► Tons. 

MiNEatAL Production. The serious diminution 
in the production of petroleum, which had con- 
stituted the greater part of the State’s yearly 
mineral product, continued in 1930. The quan- 
tity of petroleum produced was 19,663,000 bar- 
rels for 1030, as against 24,017,000 for 1929; 
the value, $17,700,000 (estimated) for 1930, as 
against $21,890,000 for 1929. The production of 
natural gas was, for 1029, 19,928,000 M cubic 
feet, delivered to consumers; the value, $3,802,- 
000. This was slightly less than the total for 
1028 as to quantity, but somewhat greater as 
to value. There was a substantial production of 
gasoline from natural gas. Gasoline thus pro- 
duced amounted in 1930 to 31,800,000 gallons 
and in 1929 to 33,455,000; the total for 1930 
was valued at $1,800,000 (estimate) and that 
for 1929 at $2,419,000. Coal produced in 1930 
amounted to 1,590,000 short tons; in 1029 to 
1,695,108 tons valued at $5,624,000. Arkansas con- 
tinued to produce almost all the domestic sup- 
ply of the aluminum ore, bauxite; the quantity 
mined in 1930 was 315,273 long tons, as against 
351,054 in 1929; the value of this product was 
$1,823,389 for 1930 and $2,181,158 for 1929. Qay 
products totaled $2,024,403 (1029). The total 
value of the State’s mineral production was $41,- 
324,576 for 1929; for 1928, $45,009,780. 

Manufactures, Federal Census data obtained 
in 1930 and covering 1929 gave the number of 
the State’s manufacturing establishments as 
1731. These employed 44,073 wage earners, to 
whom were paid wages, during 1929, totaling 
$30,221,333. Both the number of wage earners 
and the total of the year’s wages were up more 
than 10 per cent above the corresponding totals 
for 1927. Materials used in manufacture in 1929 
cost $110,796,257; fuel and purchased electricity, 
$4,233,660. Products of manufacture were valued 
at $208,897,093. The value added to them by 
manufacture was reckoned at $93,867,176. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. De- 
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partment of Commerce, weret for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, $10,- 
545,042 (of which $4,362,586 was for local edu- 
cation) ; for interest on debt, $5,960,784; for 
permanent improvements, $24,870,887 ; total, 
$47,460,224 (of which $24,660,783 was for high- 
ways, $2,678,313 being for maintenance and 21,- 
982,470 ^r construction). Revenues were $24,- 
776,007. Of these, property and special taxes 
formed 29.9 per cent; departmental earnings and 
remuneration to the State for its officers^ serv- 
ices, 5.4; sales of licenses, 54 (including taxes 
of $6,314,943 on sales of gasoline). The State’s 
funded debt outstanding on June 30, 1930, was 
$120,468,757 (for highways alone, $104,016,590). 
Net of sinking-fund assets, it was $120,443,316. 
On property bearing an assessed valuation of 
$624,324,855 were levied in the year State taxes 
of $4,932,166. 

XKANSPORTATKm. The total number of miles 
of railroad line in operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 4820. Additions to the mileage of line dur- 
ing the year preceding had total^ 39.79, while 
mileage given up had amounted to 23.13. In 
1931 there were built 2.37 miles of new second 
track. 

Education. As reported in December, the 
school population of the State was 629,296. The 
enrollment of pupils in the public schools totaled 
456,054. Of this total, 410,274 were in common 
schools or elementary grades, and 45,880 were in 
high schools. The salaries of teachers averaged 
$667 a year. A move in the organization of the 
public school system was made by the legislative 
session of 1931. According to State Superintend- 
ent Hirst, writing in the Journal of the National 
Education Association, the enactments of 1931 
provided for the election of the Commissioner of 
Education and the county superintendents by 
boards of education to be elected in their turn 
by popular vote; also for a system of school 
budgets and for the limitation of school indebted- 
ness. 

Legislation. The forty-eighth regular biennial 
session of the Legislature extended from Janu- 
ary 12 to March 12. Its appropriation bill pro- 
vided $68,000,000 for carrying on during the 
ensuing two years the State’s programme of road 
construction. A statute was enacted to enable 
nonresidents to sue for divorce after a residence 
of 90 days in the State. The law on public 
education was recodified and provision was 
made for a State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, to be appointed by a State Board of 
Education, the latter to consist of seven members 
to be appointed by the Governor. School districts 
were limited, in their bonded debt, to 7 per cent 
of assessed property valuation; the districts’ 
budgets were made to depend on the endorsement 
of the State Board of Education; and provision 
was made for consolidations of existing school 
districts. The reaction to extensive bank failures 
in the previous autumn took the form of statu- 
tory restrictions upon the granting of loans by 
chain banks to officers, directors or proprietary 
interests. The State tax on sales of gasoline 
was raised to G cents a gallon, from 5 cents, 
to help provide for the service of highway bonds. 
Duty was placed on cigarettes at the rate of 
50 cents a thousand, of which the proceeds were 
to augment the school fund; and a tax of 10 
per cent on cigars was repealed. 

To provide aid to agriculture, the Arkansas 
Agricultural Credit Board was created and the 


issuance of $1,500,000 in State bonds to provide 
relief for drought-stricken farmers was author- 
ized. A State-wide system of audits for the ac- 
counts of counties and townships was created 
and the fiscal year for the counties was required 
to correspond with the calendar year. There were 
created a State Department of Aeronautics and 
a State Bureau of Criminal Investigation. Ap- 
propriation was made of $3,000,000 to provide 
a new plant for the State Hospital for Nervous 
Diseases. Persons convicted of driving while in- 
toxicated were prohibited by statute from operat- 
ing motor vehicles for one year after conviction. 

Political and Other Events. Rural desti- 
tution occasioned by the drought of 1930 came 
to a crisis in parts of Arkansas in January. 
In the town of England the stores were invaded 
by needy country inhabitants on January 3. The 
American Red Cross dispensed provisions there 
and elsewhere in the State for some weeks after. 
The State, despite its industrial depression, was 
able later to sell $15,000,000 of its highway 
bonds, with the proceeds of which it was in- 
tended to complete the 9000-mile road programme 
started in 1927 and to furnish much needed em- 
ployment for Inhabitants. The Hudspeth chain 
of State banking institutions, which had tem- 
porarily suspended in November of 1930, was 
again involvtHl in difficulties late in the summer. 
The State’s “full crew” laws affecting railroads 
were sustained in the Federal Supreme Court on 
April 14, against the attack of the Missouii 
Pacific R.R. Co. The Arkansas River area suf- 
fered in April a severe affliction of buffalo gnats 
causing considerable loss to livestock in that 
region. 

Thaddeus H. Caraway, (q.v.) the State’s junior 
senator, died on November 6, about a month 
before the convening of Congress. On November 
13 Governor Parnell appointed the late senator’s 
widow, Hattie Caraway, to be senator ad inivrim 
to succeed her husband. An election to fill the 
seat for the unexpired teim to end March 4, 
1933, was called for January 12, and the Gov- 
ernor called on the Democratic State Committee 
to make Mrs. Caraway the nominee. 

Ofticers. (Governor, Harvey Parnell; Secretary 
of State, Ed. F. McDonald; Treasurer, Ralph 
Koonce; Auditor, J. 0. Humphries; Attorney- 
General, Hal L. Norwood ; Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, C. M. Hirst. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court; Chief Justice; 
Jesse C. Hart; Associate Justices, Frank G. 
Smith, T. H. Humphreys, William F. Kirby, 
Thomas M. Mehaifey, E. L. McHaney and Turner 
Butler. 

ABKA.NSAS, University of. A coeducational 
State institution of higher learning in Fayette- 
ville, Ark., founded in 1871. It comprises the 
colleges of arts and sciences, education, engineer- 
ing (including experiment station), agriculture 
(including experiment station), graduate school 
and schools of law, business administration, and 
medicine, the last named being in Little Rock. 
In the autumn of 1931 the enrollment was ap- 
proximately 2000, and for the summer session it 
was 1017. The number of faculty members was 
200. The endowment amounted to $132,000, and 
the income for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, was $1,480,000. The library contained ap- 
proximately 105,000 volumes. Among the impor- 
tant gifts received during the year was $5,000 a 
yaar for three years, beginning January, 1931, 
for museum purposes from the Carnegie Founda- 
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tion. The Legislature also appropriated in March, 
1031, $1,000,000 for the construction of a library, 
chemistry building, and medical school build- 
ing. President, John Clinton Futrall, LL.D. 

ABHAMBNTS, Limitation of. See Disarma- 
ment; Naval Pboqbess; Military Progress; 
Great Britain, France, and Italy under Bia- 
iory, 

ABMENTA. The name applied, since Dec. 2, 
1920, to the Socialist Soviet Republic of Ar- 
menia. On Jan. 10, 1923, Armenia became one 
of the three constituent republics of the Trans- 
caucasian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
(q.v.), which is a member of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Capital, Erivan, with 
a population of about 76,000 in 1929. 

Occupying the southwest frontier region of 
Transcaucasia, and bounded by Turkey and 
Persia on the west and south, respectively, 
Armenia has an area of 11,946 square miles and 
a population of 876,657 (1920 census). About 
100,000 pupils are enrolled in elementary schools. 
The country is essentially agricultural, with a 
cultivated area of about 1,000,000 acres in 1929- 
30, including more than 44,000 acres devoted to 
cotton. On May 10, 1931, there were reported 
to be 682 collective farms, comprising 37,765 
households, or 25 per cent of the total peasant 
households. In the first ten years of the Soviet 
regime, the construction of 187 miles of canals 
placed 900,000 acres of land under irrigation. 
Ten new hydro-electric plants were constructed 
also. The production of Armenian state industry 
(1920-30) was valued at 49,000,000 rubles (1 
ruble equals about $0,616 in the Soviet Union). 
Sec Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

A severe earthquake shook the region on the 
Armcnian-Persian frontier in March, 1931, kill- 
ing about 500 persons, injuring more than 11,000, 
and destroying numerous villages and thousands 
of horses, cattle, sheep, and goats. 

ABMIES. See Military Progress. 

ART. See Philology, Modern, for bibliog- 
raphy. 

ARTERIAL DISEASE, Perii^iieral. See 
Surgery, Pr{jgress of. 

ART EXHIBITIONS. In Europe. The Exhibi- 
tion of Persian Art which opened in London at 
Burlington House January 6 was a revelation to 
the majority of Occidentals who thronged its 
rooms, of tlie vast and immensely ancient culture 
of Persia. It is not impossible that this exhibi- 
tion may count in the future as a landmark 
in the devclojiment of international artistic ap- 
preciation, so vividly did it present a panorama 
of the ancient culture whose infiuence upon West- 
ern art in the past is being more and more 
stressed by archroologists and art historians, and 
which stands to-day as a symbol of that East 
to which economic and political attention is be- 
ing constantly attracted. The crafts of mediaeval 
and renaissance Persia, especially in the fields 
of illuminated manuscripts and rugs, have hith- 
erto been the best-known forms of Persian art 
in Europe, but this exhibition traced the develop- 
ment of Persian art for over 5000 years, through 
examples of early pottery and carvings as well 
as photographs of architectural work and colos- 
sal rock sculpture recalling originals which could 
not otherwise be represented in London. Silk 
carpets, faience, glass, ceramics, metalwork, tex- 
tiles, ivories, enamels, and manuscripts were 
present in abundance, lent by the Persian gov- 
ernment, by public and private collectors, and by 


dealers in Europe and the United States. It is 
probable that no such collection of objects illus- 
trating the art and culture of any one people 
has ever before been assembled. Already its in- 
fluence has been shown in the spread of interest 
in Near Eastern art — in the publicity received by 
the American Institute for Persian Art and 
Archeology, for instance, in Persian and Islamic 
exhibitions in the United States, and even in 
so popular a fashion as an increased demand for 
reproductions of Near East paintings for decora- 
tive purposes. 

Later in the season an exhibition of Indian 
Art was held in London by the Burlington Fine 
Arts Chib as a sequel to the Persian Exhibition. 
This exhibition, which covered more than 2000 
years of artistic development, included sculpture 
and painting lent by the King and by the ruling 
princes of India and private collectors, as well 
as examples of Indian art and craftsmanship in 
various fields. 

Another interesting, though less widely known 
London exhibition, was that of Scottish art, in- 
cluding personal historical relics and a group 
of paintings which gave an excellent idea of the 
development of this art in Scotland from the 
fifteenth century to the present, with its varying 
French and Flemish trends. 

The Exhibition of Byzantine Art held in Paris 
at the Mus6e des Arts Decoratifs during the sum- 
mer was of especial interest to those who find 
pleasure in fine decoration and in the subtleties 
of blended Eastern and Western traditions which 
characterize Byzantine work. This exhibition, 
which embraced ivories, enamels, metalwork and 
jewelry, textiles, and parchments, included also 
examples of work of the first centuries of the 
Christian Era technically classified as Early 
Christian, but essential for completeness and 
contrast in such a collection. The exhibition was 
assembled by the College Art Association and 
included many American loans. 

The great "Colonial Exposition held at Vin- 
cennes from May to November (see Expositions) 
was, of course, the occasion for assembling many 
examples of the arts as well as the economic 
products of the countries represented, an out- 
standing example being the reproduction of the 
great temple of Angkor. The Museum of the 
Colonies was to be preserved as a permanent in- 
stitution. 

Tlie exhibition of early German paintings held 
at the Germanic National Museum in Nurem- 
berg during the summer was of especial impor- 
tance for students of the Germanic primitives. 

London’s interest in the Near East was par- 
alleled in Berlin by an exhibition of one hun- 
dred and forty-seven paintings by an almost 
equal number of contemporary Japanese artists, 
an interesting blend of the modern and Far 
Eastern trends. 

In the United States. In the United States 
modern French paintings took first place among 
exhibitions, with a steadily growing amount of 
contemporary and older American work and a 
considerable interest in the Near East, reflected 
from the Persian Exhibition in London. 

The Brooklyn Museum held a loan exhibition 
of Persian Art, including pottery, textiles, metal- 
work, and illuminations, in the early spring, 
emphasizing, as did the London exhibition, the 
early development of Persian culture. In May 
and June the Metropolitan Museum held a 
loan exhibition, which had been contemplated 
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for many months, of Near Eastern ceramics from 
the seventh to the eighteenth century, including 
examples of special interest to designers as 
well as to students of Islamic art, and in No- 
vember the Cleveland Museum held an exhibition 
of Persian Art in which were shown a number 
of pieces lent during the winter to the London 
Exhibition. 

With regard to French paintings, the memorial 
exhibition of the work of Jules Pascin at the 
Downtown Galleries in New York was carried 
over through the first of the year, and early in 
January the Marie Harriman Galleries opened 
the first one-man show of the work of Henri 
Rousseau, whose simple and direct but imagina- 
tive interpretations have been growing steadily in 
popularity. From this time on the exhibitions of 
the New York galleries featured an almost con- 
tinuous presentation of Matisse, Fernand Leger, 
Picasso, Braque, Derain, Dufy, and the earlier 
men from whom they stemmed. 

Outstanding among the exhibitions of modern 
French work in museums were, of course, those 
of the French Museum under the able guidance 
of Maud Dale. The year at the French Museum 
began with “Paintings of Women, Romanticism to 
Surrealism.” Next came canvases by Picasso, 
Braque, and Leger, followed, in March, by the 
first of two exhibitions assembled to illustrate 
selected themes. The March exhibition showed 
“Degas and His Tradition,” including examples 
of the Oriental work which influenced this painter 
and his group so strongly, while in November 
came its companion, perhaps a little more far- 
fetched, “Renoir and His Tradition,” tracing 
the development of this line of influence from the 
sixteenth century. 

The Museum of Modern Art showed, early in 
the year, a finely contrasted exhibition of the 
works of the racy, full-blooded, often satiric 
Toulouse-Lautrec combined with that of the 
poet-mystic, Odilon Redon. After an exhibition 
of the work of contemporary German painters 
and sculptors during the spring, this museum 
opened in May a memorial exhibition of the col- 
lection of Lizzie P. Bliss, the greater part of 
w'hicli consisted of the works of ^zanno, Renoir, 
Degas, (xaugin, and other members of the “mod- 
ern” Frenchmen of the iiineteentli and early 
twentieth centuries, with examples of their Amer- 
ican disciples. The greater part of this collection 
becomes the property of the Modern Museum if 
it is able to comply with certain conditions which 
will undoubtedly be met. The museum’s fall 
season opened with an exhibition of paintings by 
Matisse, the fifth and most comprehensive of 
such shows held in the United States. 

French exhibitions were by no means confined 
to New York. The Cincinnati Museum arranged 
an exhibition of paintings by Derain to open the 
holiday season of 1930-31 ; the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis held, early in the year, an exhibi- 
tion of French painting from David to Corot, 
Courbet, Millet, Daumier, Manet, Monet, Pisarro, 
Renoir, and Degas, followed in the spring by an 
exhibition of the Post-Impressionists* The Car- 
negie Institute of Pittsburgh exhibited in May 
and June twenty-nine examples of outstanding 
modern French ^intings from the Chester Dale 
Collection; and the Detroit Institute of Arts 
opened in May an exhibition of French paint- 
ings from Renoir to the present. 

Among the outstanding exhibitions of Amer- 
ican pamting during the year was that which 


opened the new Whitney Museum of American 
Art in November. The Forty-fourth Annual Ex- 
hibition by American Painters and Sculptors at 
the Art Institute of Chicago from October 29 to 
December 31 was also an event of considerable 
importance, displaying American work of a 
class perhaps equal to that shown at the Car- 
negie International at Pittsburgh. The Chicago 
Exhibition included 218 paintings and 62 pieces 
of sculpture, the paintings, especially, being 
marked by a lively contemporary character, and 
including a number from the West and the Mid- 
dle West. The first prize, the Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
G. Logan Medal and $2500, went to Morris Kan- 
tor for his painting, “Haunted House.” The other 
two Logan Medals went to sculpture, the second, 
with $1500, to William Zorach for his group 
“Mother and Child,” and the third, with $500, 
to John Storrs for “Seated Torso.” The Twenty- 
sixth Annual Exhibition of Paintings by Amer- 
ican Artists at the City Art Museum of Saint 
Louis recalled the fact that America is an out- 
of-door country and that landscapes have long 
held a first place in American painting, for the 
show abounded in typically American shore and 
street scenes. 

The Detroit Institute of Arts showed at its 
Seventeenth Annual Exliibition of American Art 
work ranging from that of the Munich school, 
represented by a room hung with the paintings 
of Julius Rolahoveii, to the present. One room 
was devoted to paintings by Arthur B. Davies, 
whilci the gallery of work by living artists con- 
tained 60 examples. Another interesting exhibi- 
tion which had the advantage possessed by the 
Carnegie International of showing American work 
in its relation to that of Europe, was held at the 
Pennsylvania Museum. It included 75 canvases 
by living artists, about half of them American, 
selected to illustrate definite contributions to 
modern painting. Two exhibitions at the Metro- 
politan Museum were devoted to American work 
— tlie Twelfth Aiumal Exliibition of Industrial 
Art and the Memorial Exhibition of the Work of 
Robert Henri. 

Several extremely interesting exhibitions fell 
outside the fields of French, American, or Near 
Eastern influence. One of the most unusual of 
these was that of Russian icons, shown at vari- 
ous American museums beginning with the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston and the Metiopoli- 
tan Museum, arranged by the Amcrican-Russian 
Institute. Covering about a thousand years of the 
Byzantine tradition, this exhibition not only 
illustrated the little-known phases of Orthodox 
Russian painting on a larger scale than the 
small icons hitherto known in this country, but 
presented as well a great body of late medieval 
and early Renaissance work in which the in- 
fiuences forming the background for Giotto and 
the other early Italian rebels from tradition 
could be studied clearly. 

Among the various exhibitions held at the 
Metropolitan Museum aside from those already 
mentioned were a loan exhibition of armor and 
tapestries which included several fine Gothic 
hangings from the collection of Clarence Mackay, 
such as the “King Arthur” and “Hector and 
Andromache”; and an Exhibition of Chinese 
Court Robes and Accessories which was a revela- 
tion of the fineness of Chinese weaving and em- 
broidery and of its elaborate symbolism. 

Another notable subject exhibition was that 
of landscape painting from the fifteenth century 
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to the present opened in January at the Wada- 
worth Atheneum and Morgan Memorial in Hart- 
ford, and echoed later by various galleries. The 
Hartford exhibition traced the development of 
landscape from a purely subordinate place as 
mere background to the dominant position it 
came to occupy among many artists of later 
times. 

The Exhibition of American Primitive Paint- 
ing which opened at the Newark Museum in 1030 
was carried over into 1031, and was followed in 
the fall by a second step toward the tracing of 
American beginnings — an Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Folk Sculpture. This included such work 
as ships’ figureheads, cigar-store figures, and 
Pennsylvania Dutch stove plates, and is more 
fully discussed under the heading of Sculpture 
(q.v.). The American Folk Art Gallery, opened 
about the same time, exhibited later in the fall 
a group of “primitive American” paintings simi- 
lar to those shown in 1030-31 at Newark. 

The Exhibition of Modern Hungarian Art, as- 
sembled by the College Art Association for 
circulation and shown first at the Silberman Gal- 
leries in New York, showed certain close rela- 
tionships to the “American primitive” work in its 
direct transcription of objects as seen by un- 
trained or “natural” painters. An interesting 
subject exhibition might, indeed, be formed by a 
combination of paintings from these two groups 
with those ot Rousseau, for the same simplicity, 
though expressed with considerable more genius, 
marks the work of that humble custom’s clerk. 
Another expedition into primitive work, of a 
different type, was also made by the College Art 
Association in assembling its Exhibition of the 
Tribal Arts of the American Indians which 
opened in the fall at the Grand Central Galleries 
in New York. 

Other interesting exhibitions were that of 
Byzantine Art held at the University of Chicago 
during the fall and showing a number of ex- 
amples from the Paris Exhibition, and an Ex- 
it ibltion of Japanese Art presented at the Toledo 
Museum. 

The Third International Antiques Exhibition 
at Grand Central Palace also attracted much 
attention. Period rooms and alcoves decorated 
m period styles furnished the background for the 
exhibits, and the first prize was awarded to 
Charles of Loudon for a Gothic interior. 

Caunegte International. The Thirtieth Car- 
negie Institute International Exhibition of Paint- 
ings opened in Pittsburgh October 115 with a 
total of 490 paintings, the largest for many years. 
Of tliis total, 332 were by Europeans and 104 by 
Americans. Two hundred and eighty-one artists 
were represented, including 157 from European 
countries and 124 from the United States, while 
10 nations took part in the exhibition. It was 
an American year, the French, German, and Eng- 
lish groups being less forceful than usual. The 
Polish work was unusually interesting. Five out of 
the seven awards went to painters from the Unit^ 
States, an unusual number. The first Carnegie 
Prize of $1500 and the Lehman prize of $2000 
for the best painting for sale went to a young 
Philadelphian, Franklin G. Watkins, for “Suicide 
in Costume,” thus concentrating two awards upon 
one American artist. The second Carnegie Prize 
of $1000 was awarded to an Italian, Mario Sir- 
oni of Milan, for “Fishermen”; the third prize 
of $500 went to Raoul Rufy, the French modern- 
ist, for “The Avenue of the Bois de Boulogne,” 


First honorable mention, which carries a cash 
award of $300, went to the American, Judson 
Smith, for “A Deserted Village”; and an honor- 
able mention to Yasuo Kuniyoshi, born in Japan 
but a resident in the United States, for “Still 
Life.” The Allegheny County Garden Club Prize 
for the beet painting of gardens or flowers went 
to Andrew Dasburg, an American, for “Bouquet.” 
Most of the artists were represented by groups of 
two or three paintings in order to give a better 
opportunity for studying the character of their 
work. The prizes were awarded by a jury of six 
composed of Henri Eugene Le Sidauer of Paris; 
Cipriano Oppo of Home; Paul Nash of London; 
and three Americans, Randall Davey, Jonas Lie, 
and Eugene Speicher, with Homer Saint-Gaudens 
presiding. 

Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition. The 
One-hundred-and-Twenty-sixth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
at Philadelphia, held from January 26 to March 
15, included 301 paintings and 148 pieces of 
sculpture, and represented the work of 388 artists. 
The exhibition was varied in character, including 
work by both the conservative and the modern 
schools in landscape, portraiture, and “subject- 
pictuies,” as well as small bronzes and larger 
sculpture. The influence of the French school, 
both direct and indirect, was noticeable, as was 
to be expected. The prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows: the Temple Gold Medal to Alexander 
Brook of New York for “The Intruder”; the 
Walter Lippincott Prize to Sidney E. Dickinson 
of New York for “Mary”; the Mary Smith Prize 
to Mildred B. Miller of Chester Springs, Pennsyl- 
vania, for “Yuan Shi Kuo”; the Jennie Sesnan 
Gold Medal to John Folinsbec of New Hope, Penn- 
sylvania, for “Canal and River”; the Carol H. 
Beck Gold Modal to John Sloan of New York 
for “The Sculptor Vagis.” The sculpture prizes, 
two in number, went to Gladys E. Bates of 
Mystic, Connecticut, for “Eve,” and Edward 
McCartan of New York for “Dionysius.” 

The National Academy of Design. The Na- 
tional Academy of Design awarded three sets of 
prizes in 1931 due to the fact that the autumn 
show of 1930 was confined to members and no 
prizes were then given. The principal prizes held 
over for the One Hundred and Sixth Exhibition 
in the spring of 1931 were awarded as follows: 
the First Altman Prize of $1000 to Gifford Beale 
for his painting, “Man with Lobster Pots”; the 
Second Altman Prize of $500 to Jerome Myers 
for the painting, “Street Scene.” The First Alt- 
man Prize regularly awarded in the spring went 
to Aldro T. Hibbard for “Rockport in Winter”; 
and the Second to Spencer Nichols for “Jeweled 
Hills.” The Altman prizes awarded at the fall 
exhibition of the Academy were: First Prize to 
Eugene Higgins for “The Black Cloud,” and 
Second to Charles E. Chambers for “Mr. John 
Alonzo Williams.” The exhibits throughout the 
year were marked by close adherence to the con- 
servative school. 

Pbix de Rome Awabds. The American Acad- 
emy in Rome awarded in May, 1931, the fol- 
lowing fellowships: In sculpture to Warren T. 
Mosman of Bridgeport, Conn., in painting to 
Harry G. Ackermann of New York City, both 
graduates of the Yale School of Fine Arts. 

See Abt Museums ; Painting ; Sculptubk. 

AKTIFICIAL SILK. See Rayon. 

ABTILLBKY. See Militaby Pboqbbss. 
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ABT INSTITUTE 07 CHICAGO. See Abt 

Exhibitions; Art Museums; Sculpture. 

ARTISTS. See Music; Painting; Sculpture. 

ABT MUSEUMS. The year 1931 was marked 
by the passing of several great private collections 
into the hands of museums or municipalities, 
and by the opening of important new sections or 
additions in several museums. 

At the close of the year the collection of 
Colonel Michael Friedsam passed to the Metro- 
]>olitan Museum, New York, for exhibition during 
1932. This collection is especially rich in French 
and Flemish primitives, as well as paintings of 
the Dutch and Italian schools, including Botti- 
celli, Titian, and Rembrandt, and works by Goya, 
Velazquez, and Murillo, with fine examples of 
sculpture, enamels, bronzes, and ceramics. Its 
acceptance was delayed for some months because 
of the necessity of reaching a solution of the 
problem presented by Colonel Friedsam’s desire 
that the collection be kept together, which pre- 
sented difficulties in Museum arrangement, but 
such a solution was finally reached, and while 
a nucleus of the collection will be displayed by 
itself and all objects will be labeled to show 
their origin, the collection will not be static, 
but may be changed from time to time and 
objects from it displayed in other galleries with 
the regular collections. 

Early in December the Metropolitan Museum 
opened an addition to the American Wing con- 
sisting of a reconstruction of the great hallway 
of the Van Rensselaer manor house at Albany, 
built between 1766 and 1768, containing the orig- 
inal woodwork and painted scenic wall paper, 
given to the Museum by tlie late Dr. Howard Van 
Rensselaer and Mrs. William Bayard Van Rens- 
selaer. The hall is furnished with pieces of the 
period, though not from the Rensselaer house. 
Adjoining it is a smaller room, connecting it 
with the main body of the American Wing, lined 
with woodwork from a house in Providence, R. I., 
built in 1795. 

In this year, also, the Theodore M. Davis Be- 
quest, which for a long time has been the subject 
of litigation, became the property of the Museum. 
This bequest includes many important Egyptian 
antiquities, for Mr. Davis was a tireless worker 
in the field of Egyptology, as well as a number 
of fine paintings, such as an early Madonna and 
Child by Giovanni Bellini, a signed work by 
Bartolommeo Vivarini, a Madonna and Child 
once attributed to Masolino, several portraits by 
Moroni, a Madonna and Child probably by Dirk 
Bouts, and works by Cuyp, Guardi, Monet, Corot, 
Rousseau, and Monticelli. The collection also 
includes sculpture and decorative arts. Among 
other acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum 
were three paintings by Arthur B. Davies, to- 
gether with a Byzantine painting and fine metal- 
work, by bequest of Lizzie P. Bliss; a polychrome 
vase from Centuripe, a rare Scythian gold sword 
guard of the fifth century b.c., a Roman copy of 
a Greek head from the Lansdowne collection, and 
an exceptionally fine Greek gem, all welcome ad- 
ditions to the Classical Department. Among the 
accessions of the Department of Decorative Arts 
were a number of pieces of furniture, including 
eighteenth-century chairs, and a fine carved 
ebony cabinet of the peri^ of Louis XIII. The 
Far and Near Eastern collections received, among 
other accessions, a Chinese memorial stele of the 
T’ang Period and ceramics and other objects from 
the Near East, including five stucco panels from 


the frieze of a Sasanian palace at Nizanabad, of 
the sixth or seventh century, and two important 
reliefs of enameled tiles which once formed part 
of the decoration of the Processional Street of 
Babylon. 

In February the Philadelphia Museum o])ened 
its new medieval section, containing much archi- 
tectural material as well as sculpture, paintings, 
tapestries, stained glass, metalwork, furniture, 
and other medieval decorative arts. The centre 
of the wing contains the stonework from a 
Romanesque cloister, with columns and arches of 
pinkish marble. Around it are ranged an al- 
moner's chapel, a Venetian Gothic room from 
the Palazzo Soranzo, a Florentine Gothic room, 
and a room from a fifteenth-century h'rench 
chateau, with wainscoting and hooded fireplace. 
Another room contains painting and sculpture 
from the northern European countries, of the 
Gothic period. One of the outstanding architec- 
tural details is the facade of Saint Laurent 
PAbbaye, thirteenth-century work, which domi- 
nates the great hall. 

Among its accessions the Pennsylvania Museum 
received a capsula from the Gueli)h Treasure, a 
figure of Saint Sebastian by Pierre Puget, and, 
in the more modern vein, Renoir's notable por- 
trait of Mme. Renoir. The Museum also opened, 
during the year, a branch museum housed in 
the 69th Street Arts and Crafts Community 
Centre. 

The Boston Museum opened in February its 
newly arranged galleries of Italian Paintings and 
late Egyptian Art, and, in the fall, a room from 
the house of George Jaffery in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, to be used as the setting for a col- 
lection of silver made by Paul Revere and of 
portraits belonging to that famous silversmith 
or his family. Notable among these are a portrait 
by Copley showing Paul Revere at his work 
bench and two portraits by Gilbert Stuart of 
Paul Revere and his wife painU»d in their old 
age. 

Among its accessions during the year the Bos- 
ton Museum counts a rare poi trait by Veronese 
of The Dead Christ Supported by Angels, 60 
drawings by Sargent, three small terra cotta 
heads of Greek workmanship, a Central Asian 
head in stucco, a bust of Turgot by Houdon, 
several fine prints, including works by DUrer, 
the Master E.S., and Veit Stoss, 34 pieces of 
Early American silver, a Chinese scroll painting 
of the Sung Period, a long-lost pastel by Whis- 
tler, and Weymouth Bay, by Constable. 

The City Art Museum of Saint Louis opened, 
in October, a series of five American period 
rooms, consisting of a main exhibition hall and 
four original interiors, one from 61 Tradd Street, 
Charleston, S. C., of the second quarter of 
the eighteenth century, one from 201 South Lee 
Street, Alexandria, Va., built about 1780; one 
from the Putnam-Hanson House in Salem, Mass., 
about 1800; and one from Newburyport, Mass., 
of about 1810. This museum opened in December 
a fine Gothic section, including four character- 
istic examples of architectural stonework and a 
beautiful sixteenth-century wooden staircase, with 
balconies, from the exterior of a house in Mor- 
laix, Brittany. 

Among the Saint Louis Museum's acejuisitions 
during the year were five early American por- 
traits — a Self-Portrait by Ralph Earle, Colonel 
Mendes I. Cohen by Rembrandt Peale, Mrs. Ber- 
gen by S. F. B. Morse, Mrs. William Steele by 
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Samuel L. Waldo, and Thomas Birch by John 
Neagle^ Another interesting accession was a 
bust of Voltaire by Pigalle. 

Two American Colonial period rooms were 
opened in the spring by the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts. These Pre-Revolutionary in- 
teriors were brought from a house in Charles- 
ton, S. C. Among its accessions the Minneapolis 
Museum received a Greek grave stele of the 
fifth century B.C., and a Portrait of Lewis War- 
rington, by Rembrandt Peale. 

The collection of paintings, ceramics, and 
enamels belonging to the late Charles P. Taft 
became, upon the death of his widow in 1931, the 
property of the City of Cincinnati under the 
direction of the Cincinnati Museum, which owed 
its beginning to the Taft family. With the col- 
lection was left the Taft home and an endowment 
of $1,000,000. 

Similarly, upon the death of Mrs. Henry Clay 
Frick, the magnificent Frick Collection came into 
the hands of the City of New York. The collec- 
tion is rich in the works of Rembrandt, Vermeer, 
Hals, and Holbein, as well as in other Dutch, 
Flemish, and German masters, and contains, also, 
fine examples of the work of Gentile Bellini, 
Veronese, Titian, and Veneziano, together with 
a number of eighteenth-century English paint- 
ings, including Lawrence’s Lady Peale, a series of 
fine Fragonard paintings, formerly in the Morgan 
Collection, and bronzes and rare enamels. It prob- 
ably would be opened to the public in 1932. 

Late in the autumn the great collection of 
paintings, sculpture, porcelains, and other ob- 
jects of art acquired by Henry Walters and his 
father passed, with Mr. Walters* death, to the 
city of Baltimore. It was not yet known whether 
this collection would be placed under the direction 
of the Baltimore Museum or administered 
separately. 

The Brooklyn Museum acquired during 1931 
a unique collection of Russian art, including 
icons, costumes, embroideries, and various typ€*s 
of decorative art. Among the acquisitions of the 
Fogg Museum were an ivory casket from the 
Guelj)!! Treasure; paintings by El Greco, Mur- 
illo, Hals, and Rembrandt; a Portrait of M. de 
Calissanne by Corneille de Lyon; a Portrait of 
a \Voinan attributed to Holbein; a Portrait of 
Dorothy Murray by Copley; and two interesting 
Chinese portraits of the Ming Period, as well as 
a number of Luristan bronzes. The Kansas City 
Museum acquired Rembrandt’s Portrait of a Boy, 
formerly in the collection of Lord Leconfield; 
El Greco’s Penitent Magdalen; Murillo’s “Little 
Conception”; Veronese’s Christ and the Cen- 
turion; David’s Portrait of a Boy; Rubens’ Por- 
trait of Old Parr; and works by Hals, Gains- 
borough, Claude Lorraine, Corot and others; as 
well as several objects from the Guelph Treasure, 
a bronze by Giovanni Bologna, and a fourth- 
century Greek statue. 

Among the acquisitions of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts were a dragon relief in glazed tiles which 
once formed part of the Ishtar Gate of Babylon ; 
a Madonna and Child by Giovanni de Pisa; El 
Greco’s Saint Francis in Ecstasy; a painting by 
Lurcat entitled “Yellow Silk,” and several 
Egyptian reliefs of the Old Kingdom. 

Among the acquisitions of the Art Institute of 
Chicago were a cross from the Guelph Treasure, 
several Luristan bronzes, a fine “Damascus” 
rug, an important collection of Rouen ware, a 
replica of Carl Milles’ famous “Fountain of the 


Tritons,” which has been installed in McKin- 
lock Court, and a number of ^intings. The San 
Diego Art Gallery acquired a Penitent Magdalen 
by Murillo, a Holy Family by Rubens, and the 
Martyrdom of Christ by Bassano. A Virgin and 
Child by Filippino Lippi was among the out- 
standing acquisitions of the Toledo Museum; a 
fifteenth-century French polychrome statue, prob- 
ably of Louis XI, in those of the Albright Art Gal- 
lery at Buffalo; and the Worcester Museum 
acquired its first example of Assyrian art, a slab 
of relief from the Palace of Assur-nazir-pal at 
Caleb. The Carnegie Institute acquired, among 
other accessions, a painting by Arthur B. Davies 
— At the Chestnut Root — ^and Joseph Woodnell 
by Eakina. The Corcoran Gallery in Washington 
received four paintings by Davies from the col- 
lection of Miss Lizzie P. Bliss, and also acquired 
Bellows’ well-known canvas. Forty-two Kids. The 
Brooklyn Museum, the Newark Museum, the 
Memorial Art Gallery of Rochester, the Saint 
Paul Art Association, the San Francisco Art As- 
sociation, and the Rhode Island School of Design 
also received bequests from Miss Bliss, as well 
as the Metropolitan Museum already mentioned. 

The Museum of Modern Art was, most fittingly, 
the chief beneficiary of the estate of Miss Bliss, 
whose ‘collections were especially rich in modern 
paintings of the French school and works by 
Davies. Among its acquisitions from this bequest 
were a magnificent group of 21 C^zannes, a land- 
scape by Renoir, two paintings by Degas, two 
Gaugins, three paintings by Derain, two by Pi- 
casso, and two by Matisse. 

An outstanding event of the year was the open- 
ing in November of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. This museum, on Eighth Street, 
New York, consists of three houses thrown to- 
gether and has nine galleries on four levels. A 
small section is devoted to the earlier men and 
there are canvases by Kakins, Ryder, Blakelock, 
La Farge, Theodore Robinson, and Twachtman, 
but most of the emphasis is placed upon the 
moderns. The exhibition which opened the mu- 
seum was to remain intact until the first of the 
year, 1932, when a second selection from the 
great collections was to be installed. There is a 
separate hall for sculpture, and other pieces are 
tucked away in hallways and available niches 
mong the paintings. 

European Museums. The fate of the artistic 
treasures of Spain was of great interest to art 
lovers during the year. The Spanish government 
was taking great precautions to guard them, 
and the Royal Palace at Madrid was established 
as a museum. The famous tapestries of the 
Cathedral at Zamora were made available for 
inspection in a near-by building, properly pro- 
tected from danger. 

One of the buildings of the French Colonial 
Exposition at Vincennes during the summer was 
to remain as a Museum of the Colonies. Leipzig 
opened, in February, a Museum of Chinese Art 
which had been in preparation for some time. 
It contains, among other collections, a dragon 
frieze from a Buddhistic temple near Peking 
said to be the only one of its kind in any museum 
of the world. The Staatlichen Museen in Berlin 
opened in the Prinzossinpalais a museum show- 
ing various materials related to the well-known 
German architect, C. F. Schinkel, and reported, as 
well, a continual increase in visitors to the new 
wings opened in 1030, followed by gifts for 
further excavations at Pergamon. The Kaiser 
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Friedrich Museum, one of the component parts 
of the Staatlichen group, listed, among its 
acquisitions for 1931, two panels by an anon- 
ymous fifteenth-century German painter known 
as the *'HauBbuch Meister,** whose work is very 
rare. These two panels which represent the Last 
Supper and Maundy are characteristic of the 
medieval spirit and manner of representation. 

The burning of the Munich Glaspalast on June 
6 was a serious loss to German art. More than 
3000 paintings and other works of art from 
about forty galleries and museums wore as- 
sembled at the time. The loss is felt most severely 
in connection with the German Romantic School, 
of which a comparative exhibition was on dis- 
play, but valuable works by Picasse, Chirico, and 
many other moderns were also destroyed. 

The British Museum listed among its acces- 
sions a fine Sumerian statue, a small group of 
extremely rare and finely preserved wocScuts by 
Dilrer and his school, and a valuable collection 
of Chinese porcelains. Among outstanding 
acquisitions of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
were the “Great Bed of Ware,” one of the most 
famous pieces of Elizabethan furniture, men- 
tioned by Shakespeare in Twelfth Night; the 
“Thomas k Becket” cup, sixteenth -century Eng- 
lish work but traditionally associated with that 
saint because of initials which form part of its 
decoration; and a Pieta by Perugino. The Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge opened new quar- 
ters in which its collections may be seen to far 
better advantage than before. 

The Luxembourg, from the limited fund set 
aside for the purchase of foreign work, acquired 
three paintings by Scottish artists, Pcploe, Fer- 
gusson, and Leslie Hunter, which had been shown 
at the Exhibition of Scottish Painters at the 
Galeries Georges Petit in Paris. The Louvre added 
to its Persian collections two large marble re- 
liefs from the palace at Persepolis, showing war- 
riors of King Darius and a priest, as well as 
several fine examples of Egyptian sculpture and 
tomb furniture. An interesting phase of the 
work of the Louvre was called to public at- 
tention by the opening in October of the new 
scientific laboratory which offers greater facilities 
for the examination of works of art by photog- 
raphy and X-ray and for the study of their 
proper restoration. 

ABT SALES. The outstanding European sales 
of 1931 were undoubtedly the Nemcs Sale at 
Munich in June and the Stroganofif Sale in Ber- 
lin in May. The Nemes sale, held under the 
combined auspices of F. Muller & Company, P. 
Cassirer, and H. Helbing, included such famous 
paintings as Rembrandt’s Fabius Maximus, El 
Greco’s Concert of the Angels, a fine Filippino 
Lippi Virgin and Child, a Fra Angelico Adora- 
tion of the Magi, Titian’s Federigo Gonzago, 
Duke of Mantua, a version of his DanaS, and 
his Venus with a Mirror, together with fine 
examples of tlie slightly less famous Italian 
and northern painters and an outstanding col- 
lection of enamels, brocades, tapestries, and ec- 
clesiastical vestments. Although its returns did 
not reach those of the Figdor and Spiridon Sales, 
the total amount received was 3,500,000 marks. 
Rembrandt’s Fabius Maximus brought the high- 
est price of any single object, 300,000 marks 
(about $80,400). Ei Greco’s Concert of the 
Angels sold for 275,000 marks (about $66,000), 
and the Fra Angelico Adoration of the Magi for 
100,000 marks (about $24,000). The Titian Dana6 


and Venus with a Mirror were reported to be 
unsold because the reserve was not obtained. 

The Stroganofif Collection, founded by Count 
Alexander Stroganofif, a friend of Catherine II 
of Russia, included, besides representative paint- 
ings of various schools, fine furniture, sculpture, 
and bronzes. The outstanding price of the sale, 
which was held at Lepke’s in Berlin, was given 
for two Vandykes, Balthasar ine von Linick and 
Nicholas Rockox, which, together, brought 660,- 
000 marks (about $157,080). These portraits 
went to a Dutch dealer. The second highest price 
was that paid for Rembrandt’s Christ and the 
Samaritan Woman at the Well^ which was bought 
by the house of Goldschmidt in Berlin for 210,- 
000 marks (about $49,980). Romney’s splendid 
portrait of Countess Woronzoflf went for the 
comparatively low price of 50,000 marks (about 
$11,900). The two fine Poussins, one of which 
was the well-known Bacchanal, were withdrawn 
because of the lowness of the ofifers. The total 
of the sale was 2,290,000 marks. 

Other important European sales were the 
Goldschmidt-Kothschild sale in March, includ- 
ing French furniture, fine porcelains, textiles, 
and paintings; the Van Dirksen sale in April, 
which offered carpets, woodwork, sculpture, 
bronzes, ceramics, metalwork, and other objects 
of art; the Wendland sale of paintings, sculpture, 
furniture and decorative arts in April; and the 
“Herr H.” sale in September, including such 
paintings as El Greco’s Jesus at the House of 
Simon and works by Tintoretto, Velazquez, 
Cdzanne, Degas, Daumier, and others. All these 
sales were held in Berlin. 

An important Paris sale of the year was that 
of M. G. de Mira’s collection of Negro and Mayan 
art, one of the most extensive ever made of this 
type of work. 

Tw'o items of unusual interest sold in London 
during 1931 were the so-called “Thomas a Becket” 
cup of ivory and silver gilt, the sole object of 
an entire sale at Christie’s, which brought the 
Duke of Norfolk £11,000; and the “Canning 
jewel” attributed to Cellini, the property of Lord 
Harewood, which sold for £10,000. The cup found 
its way to the Victoria and Albert Museum, while 
the Canning jewel came into the hands of a 
private collector in America. The highest price 
paid for a painting in London during the sea- 
son was £6825 for a Portrait of a Child by 
Romney. 

In New York the “Collection of a Swiss Noble- 
man” sold at the American-Anderson Galleries 
for a total of $211,490. This collection included 
paintings from the royal Hohenzollcrn and Haps- 
burg collections. Another sale of objects from 
dispersed European collections was that of furni- 
ture, glass, silver, china, tapestries, embroideries, 
and other objects of art from famous palaces 
of the former Russian Empire, sold at the Wal- 
lace Day Galleries for a total of $69,130. 

The other outstanding New York sales were 
chiefly concerned with American furniture and 
other Americana. The sale of the Frances P. 
Garvan Collection of early American furniture 
and other arts in January at the American- 
Anderson Galleries was one of the most impor- 
tant of these. The highest price at this sale was 
for a Chippendale mahogany highboy attributed 
to William Savery, which brought $11,000. The 
total of the sales receipts was $242,852. Other im- 
portant sales of American work were those of the 
Israel Sack Collection of furniture and silver sold 
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at the American- Anderson Galleries for a total of 
$00,550, the highest single price being given for 
a New Hampshire claw-and-ball loot highboy of 
about 1750, $3000. 

The King Hooper Collection of American furni- 
ture, silver, china, and other arts sold at the 
National Art Galleries for $141,080, the highest 
price paid for a single piece being $2300 for a 
curly maple block-front chest of drawers of about 
1765. A sale of American furniture and wood- 
work from the Fleyderman Collection at the 
American-Anderson Galleries in April, including 
woodwork by Samuel Mclntire from a room of 
the Putnam'-Hanson House in Salem, brought 
$86,320, the woodwork of the room selling for 
$3300. 

A sale of portraits by the Ehrich Galleries at 
the American-Anderson Galleries included the 
portrait of Lincoln by Carpenter, which sold for 
$8500, and a portrait of Washington by Charles 
Willson Peale, which brought $4300. Another 
item of Americana which aroused considerable in- 
terest was the discovery of a little-known Stuart 
portrait of Washington among the objects to be 
sold for the Estate of Chanucey M. Depew at the 
Plaza Galleries, and its withdrawal from the sale 
by the executors. The sale of the Clark Collec- 
tion of American portraits, which was heralded 
as one of the events of the year, was postponed. 

ARTS AND LETTERS, Amebjoan Academy 
OF, and National Institute of. See Academy 
OF Arts and Letters, American. 

ASCENSION, ISLAND OF. See St. 
Helena. 

ASHANTI. See Gold Coast. 

ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, Ellis. A British 
journalist, died in Lisbon, Portugal, May 4, 
1931. Boin in 1881, he was educated at Marl- 
borough. His career as a war correspondent began 
in 1904 when he accompanied the Japanese Army 
during the Russo-Japanese War. He also accom- 
panied the Spanish Army against the Riffs in 
Morocco in 1909 and the Italian Army in Tripoli 
in 1911, and was at the Turkish headquarters 
(luring the first Balkan War (1912) and at the 
Serbian headquarters during the second Balkan 
War (1913). During the World War he was 
selected by the British Press Association as its 
representative for the Dardanelles Expedition of 
1915 and at Joffre's headquarters in 1916, Most 
of his correspondence following the War was for 
the London Daily Telegraph, his assignments 
taking him to India, China, Russia, and other 
countries. He was also a member of the House 
of Commons from 1924 to 1926, representing 
North Hammersmith as a Conservative. Among 
his publications are Despatches from the Darda- 
nelles (1915); Some of My Experiences in the 
Great War (1918) ; The Tragedy of Central Eu- 
rope (1923); Uncensored Dardanelles (1928); 
and The Riddle of Russia (1929). 

ASIA. See China, Japan, Soviet Central 
Asia, Siberia, India, and the other articles on 
the subdivisions of the continent. See also the 
articles on Aroh.a:ology and Exploration. 

ASIR. See Arabia. 

ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. See Soccer. 

ASTRONOMY. None of the mutually con- 
flicting theories of stellar constitution and ev- 
olution that have been developed during the past 
twenty years is free from serious objections. 
On the basis of Eddington’s theory, the capjacity 
of stellar material as determined astronomically 
is of an altogether different order of magnitude 


from that indicated by physics; in this theory, 
the perfect gas law is assumed to hold through- 
out a star, and the luminosity is uniquely de- 
termined by the mass. It is maintained by 
Jeans, however, that the major portion of the 
mass of a star must be liquid rather than gas- 
eous, in order to give stability and to account 
for binary fission, and that mass and lumi- 
nosity must be mutually independent — i.e. the 
observed mass-luminosity law is not deducible 
from fundamental physical laws alone, and 
must be an accidental circumstance that is 
brought about by the physical conditions that 
happen to exist in the stars; but Jeans is forced 
to i^stulate the presence of hypothetical chem- 
ical elements of high atomic weights as a source 
of stellar energy. 

Still another theory of internal stellar struc- 
ture has been developed by Milne, by a method 
which avoids the assumptions about the interior 
that were used by Eddington and by Jeans; 
Milne is led to the conclusion that a star of any 
given mass can in general adjust itself to suit 
any arbitrary rate of generation of energy, and 
thus may have any luminosity, but he finds 
that under existing conditions the stars will fall 
into two classes: One type consists of an exceed- 
ingly hot and dense core surrounded by an ex- 
tensive gaseous envelope, and comprises ordinary 
giant and dwarf stars; the other type is of 
extreme density throughout, except for a thin 
outer shell, and comprises the white dwarfs. It 
is {Hissible that a nova is caused by the passage 
of a star from the former to the latter condi- 
tion, accompanied by a sudden decrease of the 
external radius and the release of a large amount 
of gravitational potential energy in the form of 
radiation as the gaseous envelope collapses onto 
the dense core. 

On Milne’s theory, the central temperatures 
of stars may amount to ten or a hundred bil- 
lion degrees, and this is ample to account for 
the conversion of matter into eneigy without 
pustulating new elements of high atomic weight; 
but the discrepancy between the physical and 
the astronomical values of the opacity is far 
greater on Milne’s theory than on Eddington’s 
theory. Menzel has suggested that the diiliculty 
about the opacity may be overcome by assuming 
a star to be com}) 08 ed almost entirely of hy- 
drogen; while Jeffreys suggests that the dis- 
crepancy may be an indication that tlie chief 
m(?de of transfer of energy within a star is 
by vertical convection currents instead of by 
radiation and absorption. However, it has re- 
cently been found that according to the quantum 
theory the opacity of a gas which is in the 
condition of that in the white dwarfs is prob- 
ably very low ; and as a result, the central 
temperatures of these stars may be as small as 
15,000,000 degrees. 

Milne's investigations have stimulated a large 
amount of work on the problem by others. It 
appears, however, that no conclusive theory of 
stellar constitution is at present possible; the 
principal difficulty lies in our ignorance of the 
law of generation of energy : The source of 
stellar energy is one of the outstanding prob- 
lems of astrophysics, and we seem to be as 
far as ever from u final solution of this prob- 
lem. There are three main processes which must 
be considered, viz. the annihilation of electrons 
and protons, the synthesis of helium, and the 
building up of complex elements' Until recently, 
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It has not been poBsible to calculate the rate 
at which any of thefic processee might take place, 
but modern quantum mechanics has now made 
it possible to attempt such calculations; the 
results, however, are not promising: The rate 
of annihilation as calculated by Dirac is in- 
consistent with the known stability of matter; 
and A. H. Wilson has found that a building up 
of complex elements at a reasonably rapid rate 
would require a temperature of ten or a hun- 
dred billion degrees, which only Milne’s theory 
provides. 

Milne’s theory of stellar atmospheres also has 
been questioned by Mensel, who maintains that 
the chromosphere cannot be supported by radia- 
tion pressure alone. 

Extbagalactio Systems. The displacements 
of lines toward the red in the spectra of forty- 
six extragalactic nebuln as obtained at Mount 
Wilson have, with only one exception, confirmed 
the relation between distance and apparent 
radial velocity found by Hubble in 1929, and 
have extended this relation to a distance of 
105,000,000 light years; to within an accuracy 
of 10 per cent, these distant systems exhibit 
an apparent velocity of recession of 658 kilo- 
meters per second for each million parsecs dis- 
tance. The greatest displacement yet found is in 
the spectrum of one of the members of a cluster 
of nebulse in Leo, for which the apparent veloc- 
ity of recession is 12,000 miles per second. The 
interpretation of these spectral shifts is still 
problematical, although several authorities 
maintain that they represent an actual expan- 
sion of the universe. 

It has been suggested that the light from the 
distant extragalactic systems may have a veloc- 
ity different from that of light from nearby 
objects; but by comparing the aberration for 
nearby stars with that for the Ursa Major 
nebula*, which lie at a distance of 70,000,000 
light years, StrOmberg has shown that the veloc- 
ities of the light from the two are the same 
to within at least one tenth of a per cent. 

NEBtT.;E. A redeteimination of the distance of 
the Orion nebula by Trumpler has given the 
value 1800 light years, which is about three 
times as large as the previously accepted figure. 
The stars in the nebula were photographed 
through color filters which cut out most of the 
nebular light, and the distance of the cluster 
was then determined by the metliod previously 
developed by Trumpler for galactic clusters; the 
result was checked by two other methods. The 
diameter of the nebula is 26 light years. Hop- 
field has succeeded in producing nebulium lines 
in the laboratory for the first time. 

Stars. The general grouping of the stars into 
giants, dwarfs, and white dwarfs is well known; 
within these groups, however, a number of sub- 
groups exist, and methods for detecting the 
latter have been devised by Strdmberg, who has 
used for this purpose the parallactic and pecu- 
liar reduced proper motions and the radial ve- 
locities. The distribution of absolute magnitudes 
as thus determined for stars of spectral types 
KO to K2 brighter than the sixth apparent 
magnitude, e.g., shows four distinct groups, 
while among types K3 to K9 three groups are 
revealed. 

The principle that the period of variation 
of a Gepheid variable mves a measure of the 
absolute magnitude, and hence of the distance, 
of the star, has been very widely used in es- 


ttmathig distances of globular clusters and 
spiral nebulfls. The calibration of this scale of 
absolute magnitude, however, requires the in- 
dependent determination of the distances of some 
of the Cepheids, and this is a difficult task 
because they all are too far away for accurate 
trigonometric parallaxes to be obtained. Orig- 
inally the distances were estimated from proper 
motions, and were admittedly uncertain; con- 
siderable improvement has been effected by sub- 
sequent investigations, and although still fur- 
ther corrections may be found necessary it is 
now quite improbable that anything like the 
reduction to one-tenth the original estimates, 
that was at first favored by Curtis, Kapteyn, 
and Van Rhijn, is possible; Shapley has adopted 
a correction which decreases his original dis- 
tances by 11 per cent, but a redetermination of 
proper motions by Gcrasimovic, together with 
a study of the radial velocities, indicates that 
the correction needed may possibly be as much 
as 80 or 85 per cent. 

On the other hand, we have every reason to 
believe that the galaxy is completely analogous 
to the typical spiral ncbulee; and yet the dis- 
tances of the globular clusters given by the 
Gepheid variables therein indicate dimensions 
for the galactic system that are several times 
as great as those of the nearer spirals. Scares 
has concluded, however, that the light from 
these variables is greatly dimmed by clouds of 
obscuring nebulosity in the galaxy, and that 
the estimated brightness and distances arc 
therefore much too great, so that in reality 
the galaxy is of quite ordinary size. From counts 
of extragalactic nebulie in different parts of the 
sky, Hubble infers that partial obscuration ex- 
tends to galactic latitude 40° in the direction 
of the galactic centre. 

The nature of the so-called Wolf-Rayet stars, 
viz. those which show broad atomic emission 
bands in their spectra, has long been an enigma. 
These stars are confined to spectral types O 
and early B; their spectra have many similar- 
ities to the spectra of novae, and some novae 
have been seen apparently to change into Wolf- 
Rayet stars. From an extensive study of these 
stars, Beals has concluded that probably the 
emission lines come from gaseous material that 
is being continuously ejected in a radial direc- 
tion with high velocity by selective radiation 
pressure; the broadening of the lines is the re- 
sult of a Doppler effect. Beals shows that not 
enough mass would be lost by such a process 
to invalidate his theory. 

McLaughlin has suggested that the BE stars, 
the spectra of which show bright lines divided 
by dark lines into two portions that continually 
change in intensity, are stars with very exten- 
sive atmospheres; the bright line is produced 
in the inner atmosphere, while the dark line is 
caused by absorption in the outer atmosphere; 
these stars periodically explode every few months 
or every few years — ^the gases are blown away 
from the star by radiation pressure, and later 
fall back. 

Another explanation has been suggested by 
Struve, however: He finds that the B stars 
which have widely separated double bright lines 
are characterized by extremely fiat and broad 
absorption lines that are now known to indi- 
cate rapid axial rotation ; but the stars in which 
the emission lines are single, narrow, and few 
in number, show little evidence of rotation. 
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Hence the B stars which show bright lines may 
be rapidly rotating, unstable, lens-shaped bodies, 
surrounded by a revolving nebulous ring that 
is formed from material ejected at the equator 
the width of the emission lines would depend 
on the inclination of the axis of rotation to the 
line of sight. 

The investigation of stellar rotations by means 
of the contours of spectral lines has shown that 
rapid rotation, although by no means so rare 
as formerly supposed, is peculiar to the earliest 
spectral types. The equatorial speed of rota- 
tion on the sun is only four kilometers per 
second; in the case of both Eta Ursse Majoris 
and the brighter component of the binary Alpha 
Virginis, it is two hundred kilometers per sec- 
ond, which is not much below the critical speed 
at which the Maclaurin ellipsoids of rotation 
become unstable. Hence in the earliest spectral 
types, a transition may exist between spectro- 
scopic binaries and rapidly rotating single stars, 
but the direction in which such a transition may 
take place is not indicated by the observational 
facts; there are several objections to the fission 
theory of binaries. However, a distinct correla- 
tion between the periods of orbital revolution 
and axial rotation has been found in the case 
of spectroscopic binaries; this correlation dis- 
appears with increasing eccentricity, and favors 
the fission theory. The periods of variation of 
Cepheids and of long period M variables are also 
related to the period of axial rotation. 

H. Van Gent, of the Leyden Observatory, dis- 
covered a variable star in Puppis with a period 
of only 100.4 minutes; the magnitude ranges 
from 14 to 15. 

Sim. Lyot, of the Meudon Observatory, has 
partially solved the long-standing problem of 
the observation of the solar corona without a 
total eclipse: In the extraordinarily pure sum- 
mer atmosphere of the Pic du Midi, at an eleva- 
tion of 9439 feet, he found the diffraction and 
scattering by the air to be so reduced that 
he could observe the prominences without a spec- 
troscoj)e, merely by interposing in the optical 
train a metal disk slightly larger than the image 
of the sun formed by an objective four centi- 
meters in diameter. With a direct vision spectro- 
scope, two of the bright coronal lines were vis- 
ible; and it is possible that spectroheliograms 
of the corona could be secured. Furthermore, 
with a highly sensitive polariscope, an explora- 
tion of the sky near tlie sun resulted in the de- 
tection of the inner corona by means of the 
polarization of its light; the form of the corona 
could be traced out in this way. 

A new calculation, by Hopfield, of the wave 
lengths of the metastable lines of oxygen, from 
recent and more accurate values of the wave 
lengths of the principal oxygen lines, has given 
one which seems to be identical with the hitherto 
unidentified coronal line. A study of the solar 
prominences has led Pettit to conclude that local 
electrical fields on the sun are responsible for 
the forces which cause their characteristic 
forms. 

That sunspots are cooler than the rest of the 
solar surface has long been established; Pettit 
and Nicholson at Mount Wilson, with a large 
image of the sun and a delicate thermocouple, 
find the total heat radiation from a spot to be 
only 40 per cent of that from an equal area 
of the disk; the spot temperature is 4750" Abs., 
or 1200" less than the temperature of the disk. 


Sunspots are known to be vortices, in which the 
motions are upward and outward ; expansion 
of the rising material causes cooling, and the 
vertical temperature gradient in the sun is such 
that this cooling by expansion exceeds the up- 
ward rate of decrease of temperature in the sur- 
rounding solar atmosphere. On Milne’s theory 
of the solar atmosphere, an ascent of 30 miles 
would more than account for the observed rela- 
tive cooling, but the spots, because of their 
immense size, certainly must go much deeper 
than this. However, Unsold has shown that at 
a depth of 1000 miles within the sun, where the 
temi^rature is 15,000", hydrogen is almost en- 
tirely ionized; the recombination of the ions 
during an ascent liberates enough heat to keep 
the ascending current going; this source of heat 
ceases a little below the photosphere, but the 
ascending column is forced on upward by its 
momentum, cooling by expansion. Thus the spots 
are cool only near the surface; deeper down, 
they are relatively hot. 

A.ANETS AND Satexlites. Pluto has been 
found on two plates taken at the Lowell Ob- 
servatory in 1916; eleven prediscovery images 
are now known. 

While as many as 100,000 minor planets may 
exist, their total mass probably is not over 
1/1000 that of the earth. Hirayama has shown 
that they may be grouped into families, the 
members of each family undoubtedly being of 
common origin. The fiuctuations in brightness 
show these bodies to be irregular fragments. 
They could not have been formed in the same 
way as the other planets, because their masses 
arc too small for them to have condensed from 
a gas. Neither is an explosion theory tenable: 
No satisfactory reason can be given for the 
occurrence of an explosion; furthermore the ex- 
plosion would have had to be feeble, else the 
fragments would not have followed nearly the 
same orbit as the parent body, yet a feeble ex- 
plosion could not have produced a disruption 
into so many fragments; again, several succes- 
sive explosions would be needed to account for 
the families; and finally, most of the parent 
body must have been removed from the solar sys- 
tem without leaving a trace. Now, minor plan- 
ets are in many resjujcts analogous to comets, 
especially in regard to orbital elements; some- 
times it is uncertain whether a newly discovered 
object is a comet or a minor planet, and sev- 
eral objects are now known which could be 
classified as cither. 

The continuous spectra of comets when near 
the sun are due to refiected solar light, and are 
similar to the spectra of the minor planets. 
Comets are known to lose their gaseous en- 
velopes, and disintegrate into swarms of me- 
teors. BobrovnikolT therefore suggests that the 
minor planets are the disintegration products 
of comets, or perhaps of a single large comet 
after capture by Jupiter. Some comets have 
masses comparable to the total mass of the 
minor planets — e.g. Donati, and 1882 II. A dis- 
integration in successive stages, as illustrated 
by the comet groups that have originated from 
one body, would explain the Hirayama families. 

Astronomical Phenomena. The minor planet 
Eros came to opposition on February 17, only 
a month after passing perihelion; hence it ap- 
proached the earth nearly as closely as it ever 
can. The closest approach was on January 30, 
to within about 16,000,000 miles; and advantage 
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was taken of the circumstance to redetermine 
the solar parallax and the mass of the moon. 
Comparison stars had been under observation 
since 1025. The perturbations of Eros when 
near the earth give an accurate value of the 
combined mass of the earth and the moon. Fur* 
thermore, the motion of the earth around tlie 
centre of gravity of the earth and the moon 
produces an apparent motion of Eros with a 
period equal to that of the revolution of the 
moon, which if carefully determined over sev- 
eral lunations gives as reliable a measure of the 
solar parallax as does the direct trigonometric 
determination at the time of closest approach. 
For a trigonometric determination, either the 
diurnal parallax of Eros at a single station, 
or the geocentric parallax between distant sta- 
tions, may be used. The opposition of 1938 will 
be inferior to that of 1931, though better than in 
1901; that of 1968 will be about the same as 
in 1938; the next really favorable oppositions 
are in 1976 and 2012. 

Eros was more than a magnitude fainter in 
October and September, 1930. than had been 
expected. The brightness periodically varied by 
1.02 magnitudes during December; during Jan- 
uary the range of variation rapidly decreased 
to half a magnitude, while the period remained 
unchanged. The period of axial rotation is 
5h. ]6m. 13a., according to L. Campbell; the 
variability in brightness is due to unequal re- 
flection from different parts of the surface, and 
the fluctuations in the amount of this varia- 
bility are probably due to changes in tlie rela- 
tive positions of the sun, the earth, and Eros. 

Four comets appeared, including the 38th 
observed return of Enckc, and a return of 1913 
III (c) Neujmin, one of the two members of 
Saturn’s family to be observed more than once. 

Comet 1930 (b) Beyer was observed for 617 
days. Comet 1925 II Schwassmann-Wachmann 
I, discovered in 1927, remained visible during 
1931, although it passed perhelion six years ago, 
and is now over seven astronomical units from 
the sun ; in February, it suddenly increased 
a hundredfold in brightness for a few days; a 
similar short outburst occurred in December, 
1929. This comet was identified with a hitherto 
undiscovered comet found on four plates taken 
in 1902; since it was then near aphelion, it 
must have been photographed during one of its 
peculiar outbursts, the cause of which is un- 
known. The orbit is nearly circular, lying be- 
tween Jupiter and Saturn. Thit comet is the 
first one to be observed all the way around its 
orbit. Steam’s comet, under observation for 
four years, was followed to over 12 astronomi- 
cal units from the sun, a record. 

The most brilliant shower of Leonids that 
has been seen since 1866 occurred; the greatest 
display took place early on the morning of 
November 17. This gives an increased hope that 
in 1932 or 1933 a ^ower rivaling that of 1833 
may occur. 

A group of 13 craters caused by meteoric im- 
pact, similar to the famous one in Arizona, was 
found in Australia; the largest is an oval 220 
by 120 yards. 

Mibcellaneous. The 69-inch mirror for the 
Perkins Observatory of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity was completed. This mirror has been made 
entirely in the United States; the glass was cast 
at the Bureau of Standards, and the mirror 
was figured by the J. W. Fecker Co., in Fitts*^ 


burgh. Three years were required for the figur- 
ing, which took a total of nearly 16,000 hours 
of work. 

The plates taken by the Potsdam solar eclipse 
expedition in May, 1929, to test the gravita- 
tional deflection of light, have been discussed by 
Freundlich. The displacements of the star images 
are due to both the relativity deflection and the 
effect of small variations in the focal length of 
the observing telescope; a correction for the 
latter leaves 2’*’.24 for the gravitational deflec- 
tion, instead of the theoretical value of 1''.76. 
Moreover, a recalculation of the results obtained 
by the Lick Observatory, in which this correc- 
tion is applied, gives 2’^.2. 

Necbology. Solon Irving Bailey, June 6; W. 
F. Denning, June 9; Edward S. King, Septem- 
ber 11 (q.v.). 

Biblioobapiiy. Sir James Jeans, The Stare 
in their Courses (New York) ; H. Shapley, 
Flights from Chaos (New York) ; H. T. Stetson, 
Man and the Stars (New York) ; G. E. Hale, 
Signals from the Stars (New Yoik); S. I. 
Bailey, History and Work of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory (New York) ; A. S. Eddington, dota- 
tion of the Ualawy (Oxford) ; F. R. Moulton, 
Astronomy (New York) ; W. M. Smart, Text- 
book of Spherical Astronomy (Cambridge) ; 
K. S. King, Manual of Celestial Photography 
(Boston) ; K. H. Baker, The Universe Unfolding 
(Baltimore); E. Ziniier, IHe Oeschtchtc der 
Sternkunde (Berlin); S. Rosseland, Astrophysik 
auf atomtheoretischer Crundlage (Leipzig). 

ASTBOPHYSICS. See Abtuonomy. 

ATHENS, Gbeece. For new waterworks. See 
Aqueuucts. Sec also AuciiiEOLOGY. 

ATHLETICS, Track and Field. The track 
season of 1031 developed into a demonstration 
by United States athletes that they would bo 
ready to defend their laurels in the summer of 
1932 when the Olympic games weie to be staged 
at Los Angeles. New world’s rccoids were set. 
Other American records were shattered, reshat- 
tered, and stellar performances in almost every 
event studded both the outdoor and indoor sea- 
sons. Percy Morris Beard, of Greensboro, Ala., 
representing the New York Athletic Club, Geoige 
Spitz, a New York University freshman, Frank 
Wyckoff, the University of Southern California 
sprinter, Paavo Nurmi, of Finland, who has been 
setting records for a decade, and Jules l..a(lou* 
megue of France were probably the outstanding 
performers of the year. 

Beard, an engineering instructor at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, an unknown, sprang into 
prominence in the indoor campaign, and then 
put the finishing touches on one of the greatest 
individual |)erformanccB on record by bi caking 
tlie 11-year-old 120-yard world's high hurdles 
mark of Earl Thomson’s on the cinders at Lincoln, 
Nebraska in July. Beard’s time was 14^ sec- 
onds. Spitz, former Flushing High School student, 
jumping against a group of stars, including Anton 
Burg, indoor and outdoor national champion, and 
Harold Osborn, outdoor record holder, leaped 
6 feet 7 inches in the running high jump at the 
Millrose games in New York City to break the 
world’s record for the event. It was the most 
noteworthy feat of the entire indoor season. 

Frank Wyckoff, did the 100 yards at the Na- 
tional Championships at Lincoln, Nebraska, in 
seconds, and also won the Intercollegiate hun- 
dred in the meet at Franklin Field, Philadelphia, 
in May. Wyckoff was unbeaten in the sprints 
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throughout the year and in the year before the 
Olympics gave warning that he would be a dan- 
gerous foe for Percy Williams, Olympic champion, 
at Los Angeles in August, 1932. Paavo Nurmi, 
his shorter distance days l^hind him, was again 
a perfect performer hi 1031. This runner ran 
2 miles in 8:50%, lowering the outdoor record 
of 0:01%. The new outdoor mark docs not ap- 
proach Nurmi’s remarkable indoor mark set in 
New York in 1020 of 8:58%, a mark that was con- 
sidered unbeatable by all experts. 

Ladoumegue, the handsome Parisian, attacked 
Nurmi’s mile record successfully after many 
trials. In a record trial in Colomb^ Stadium, the 
Frenchman eclipsed Nurmi’s six-year -old, 
4:10% record by 1% seconds when he did the 
distance in 4:00%. Ladoumegue had been con- 
sidered the premier 1500-meter runner of the 
world for three years. There were several other 
world records by Americans in this pre-Olympic 
year. Ben Kastman, Stanford University sopho- 
more, equaled Ted Meredith’s grand record of 
47% seconds for the quarter mile in beating 
Vic Williams of Southern California on the 
Pacific Coast, and Williams in the Intercollegiate 
A. A. A. A. championships at Philadelphia also 
duplicated those figures with a dynamic charge 
down the stretch that carried him past Kastman. 
The United States also maintained its relay 
traditions by bettering both the indoor and out- 
door world’s record for the mile. In the Indoor 
intercollcgiatcs in March in New York City, 
the University of Pennsylvania quartet w'ent over 
the distance in 3:17%, beating the old mark of 
.3:20% set by Harvard in 1930. In May on the 
Pacific Coast a Stanford four — Maynor Stove, 
Alvin and Les llables and Ben Eastman — ran the 
mile outdoors in 3:12%, eclipsing the record sot 
by a picked Olympic four in 1928 of 3:13%. 

Jajuin’s warning that the East would make a 
real assault on the Olympics was forecast when 
Chuhei Namhu, who was placed fourth in the 
hop, step, and jump, in the 1928 Olympics at 
Amsterdam, broad jumj>ed 20 feet 2% inches for 
a new world’s record at Tokio. 

Other star performers whose feats were notable 
in 1931 were Carl Coan, University of Pennsyl- 
vania mile runner, Joe McCluskey, Fordham Uni- 
versity two iniler and steeplechaser, Eddie Tolaii, 
Michigan University negro sprinter, Russell 
Chapman, Bates College half miler, Gus Moore, 
two miler, Bernard Gridlcy and Victor Burke, 
hurdlers, Herman Brix, sliotputter, Emmett Top- 
pino, l-K)yola University of Chicago, sprinter, 
Kenneth Church, javelin thrower, Levi Casey, 
hop, step, and jump champion, Jess Mortensen, 
Los Angeles A. C., decathlon performer, and Nor- 
wood Wright, hammer thrower. 

ATMOSPHERE. See Meteobolooy. 

ATOM, Atomic Theory. See Physics. 

ATOMIC WEIGHTS. See Chemistry. 

AUSTRALASIAN METHODIST CHURCH. 
See Methodists. 

AUSTRALIA, Commonwealth of. A self- 
governing dominion of the British Empire, con- 
sisting of the six original States (formerly 
colonies) of New South Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania, together with the Northern Territory 
and the Federal Territory, and comprising the 
island continent of Australia with its depend- 
encies. Capital, Canberra. 

Area and Population. With an area of 2,974,- 
581 miles, Australia had an estimated popula- 


tion on Mar. 31, 1931, of 6,488,707, as compared 
with 6,429,207 a year earlier. The area of the 
several states, with the respective populations 
on March 31 in 1981 and 1930, is shown in the 
accompanying table compiled from estimates of 
the Commonwealth Statistician. 

AREA AND POPULATION OP AUSTRALIA 


Atta Population Population 
Staten and in equate liar. 81, Mar 81, 

TerrUoriee milee 1981 1030 

New South Wales . . 800,432 2,504,586 2,488,645 

Victoria 67,884 1,795,522 1,783,640 

Queensland 670.500 952.488 934,648 

South Australia . . . 380,070 582,928 580.249 

Western Australia . 076,920 420,124 417,428 

Tasmania 26,215 219,694 215,969 

Northern Territory 523,620 4,618 4,584 

Federal Capital Ter- 
ritory 940 8,807 9,045 


Total 2,974,581 6,488,707 6,429,207 


The excess of births over deaths in tlie calendar 
year 1930 was 73,068, as against 08,623 in 1929 
and 74,700 in 1928. However, 11,408 more per- 
sons left Australia during the year than the 
number arriving from overseas, whereas in 1929 
immigi*ants outnumbered emigrants by 8903. The 
total estimated increase of population in 1930 
accordingly was but 61,600, compared with 77,- 
586 in 1929 and 101,932 in 1928. With slight 
variations, the birth rate has shown a steady 
decline from 42 per 1000 inhabitants in 1800 to 
19.93 per 1000 in 1930; the death rate slumped 
from 21 per 1000 in 1860 to 8.59 per 1000 in 
1930. Marriages in 1930 numbered 43,255 (47,- 
601 in 1929). The estimated population of the 
state capitals on Jan. 1, 1931, with figures for 
Jan. 1, 1930, in parentheses, was: Sydney, New 
South Wales, 2,504,536 (2,483,645) ; Melbourne, 
Victoria, 1,795,522 (1,783,649); Brisbane, 

Queensland, 313,251 (318,631); Adelaide, South 
Australia, 324,420 (324,898) ; Perth, Western 
Australia, 204,780 (202,888) ; Hobart, Tasmania, 
57,800 on Mar. 31, 1931 (67,600 in 1930). The 
population of Canberra, the Federal capital, on 
June 30, 1930, was 7290 (6878 on June 30, 
1929). Almost half of the total population was 
concentrated in these seven capital cities, which 
include the largest municipalities. 

Education. Primary education is free and 
compulsory throughout the Commonwealth and 
state aid is extended to the higher state schools, 
the secondary schools, and the universities. In 
1930, there were 10,263 state schools, with 32,- 
301 teachers and an enrollment of 020,299 pupils, 
the average attendance being 777,626. Private 
schools, most of them parochial institutions, 
numbered 1779, with 237,713 pupils in 1928; the 
average attendance was 184,464. There are six 
state universities — one at each of the state capi- 
tals — ^with a total of 7988 matriculated and non- 
matriculated students in 1928. For details of 
education in the respective states and terri- 
tories, consult the individual articles. 

Production. Australia is primarily an agri- 
cultural and pastoral country, despite the con- 
centration of population in the lar^ cities and 
efforts to foster manufacturing. Of the total 
area, roughly equivalent to that of the United 
States, only 6.21 per cent, or 118,252,152 acres, 
had been actually alienated by 1928; 3.36 per 
cent, or 63,959,383 acres, were in process of 
alienation; and 50.1 per cent, or 953,689,982 
acres, were held under various forma of leases 
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and licenses. The estimated value of all produc- 
tion in 1929-30 was £391,490,000, as compared 
with £447,863,000 in 1928-29 and £454,106,000 
in 1924-26. The value of production by principal 
industries in 1927-28, 1928-29, and 1929-30 is 
shown in the accompanying table from the Quar- 
terly Summary of Australian Statistics, 

VALUE OP AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION, TEARS 
ENDED JUNE 80 
[In thounandt of pounds sterling] 


Item 

1928 

1929 

1980 

Afrricultural 

£ 84,828 

£ 89.440 

£ 77,109 

Pastoral 

124,554 

116,733 

86.488 

Dairy, poultry, bee 
farming 

60,261 

60,717 

49,898 

Forestry and fisheries 

12,181 

11,617 

11,871 

Mining 

22,983 

19,697 

17,945 

Manufacturing * 

158,662 

159,769 

149.184 

Total 

452,869 

447.863 

891.490 


* Value added in process of manufacture. 


The decline in the value of production in 
1029-30, particularly in agricultural and pas- 
toral output, was due to the sharp drop in farm 
prices and to other eflFects of the world-wide 
depression. The declines continued throughout 
1930-31. The net proOts of 28 of the largest 
companies operating in the Commonwealth de- 
clined from £2,071,000 in 1929 to £794,000 for 
1930 — a decline from 11 to 4 per cent in net 
profits on capital invested before making allow- 
ances for reserves. The estimated national in- 
come dropped from £650,000,000 in 1927-28 to 
£564,000,000 in 1929-30 and £485,000,000 in 
1930-31. Of the total income, wages and salaries 
amounted to £363,000,000 in the calendar vear 
1928, £367,000,000 in 1929, and £341,000,000 in 
1930. The income of shopkeepers, farmers, etc., 
was £126,000,000, £128,000,000, and £118,000,- 
000, respectively; and other incomes, £162,000,- 
000, £150,000,000, and £139,000,000, respectively. 
The decline in income was partiallv offset by the 
fall in the cost of living. Iiower living costs for 
the quarter ended June 30, 1931, caused the 
Federal Arbitration Board to reduce the weekly 
basic wage as of August 1, the reductions rang- 
ing from 3 shillings (about $0.73) at Melbourne 
to 6 pence (about $0.12) at Brisbane. 

The principal crop is wheat, to which 18,- 
213,426 acres, or more than 70 per cent of the 
total cultivated acreage, were devoted in 1930- 
31. The 1930-31 crop of 212,628,669 bushels (final 
estimate) established a record for Australia. 
The previous record production of 179,065,703 
bushels was harvested in 1915-16. Production of 
the chief crops in 1929-30 was: Wheat, 126,884,- 
622 bushels; oats, 14,424,186 bushels; maize, 
7,946,430 bushels; hay, 2,725,244 tons; sugar 
cane, 3,765,375 tons. The estimated production 
of cane sugar for the calendar year 1930 was 
532,477 tons. Other crops are potatoes and other 
vegetables, grapes, apples (over 9,500,000 bushels 
in 1929-30), oranges, bananas, apricots, peaches, 
pears, raisins, currants, and other small fruits. 
The wine production in 1928-29 was 18,600,249 
gallons. Livestock in 1929 included 104,558,342 
sheep, 11,202,134 cattle, 1,845,614 horses, and 
1,018,324 swine. In 1931 the sheep population 
rose to 106,400,000, the highest since 1891. Wool 
production, as in the ^ease, in 192^30 amounted 
to 937,596,810 lbs. (968,152,935 lbs. in 1928-29). 
Frozen beef, mutton, and lamb is exported in 
large quantities. In 1929-30, the output of butter 
was 299,080,545 lbs., cheese 30,173,020 lbs., bacon 


and ham, 70,101,981 lbs. The final estimate for the 
1931-82 wheat crop totaled 170,011,000 bushels. 

Mineral production for the calendar year 1929 
was as follows: Gk)ld, £1,814,457 (£1,981,972 in 
1930); silver and lead, £3,203,863; copper, £1,- 
075,146; tin, £459,666; coal, £8,676,324; all min- 
erals, £17,044,625 (£10,506,634 in 1028). There 
were 22,700 manufacturing establishments in 
1929-30, with 419,194 employees, who drew sal- 
aries and wages of £84,717,033. This contrasted 
with 22,916 establishments, 450,482 employees, 
and £90,986,908 paid in salaries and wages in 
the previous year. The principal articles manu- 
factured are foods and drinks, metal products 
and machinery, clothing and textile fabrics, 
books, paper, wood products, stone, clay, and 
glass articles, and vehicles and harness. Statistics 
of production, etc., for the several states are 
given in articles on each. In the second quarter 
of 1931, more than a quarter of a million work- 
ers were unemployed, including 118,424 trade 
unionists, or 27.6 per cent of the total trade 
union membership. 

Commerce. Australia’s total trade for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1931, declined to £149,369,- 
095 from the previous year’s total of £256,208,- 
468. However, a favorable balance of trade of 
£41,380,303 was recorded, as compared with an 
excess of imports of £5,954,172 during 1929-30. 
If adjustment is made for the abnormal rate of 
exchange prevailing during the year, the excess 
of exports was about £36,000,000 in Australian 
and £28,300,000 in British currency. In Aus- 
tralian currency, exports in 1930-31 totaled 
£102,038,398, or £23,088,750 less than in 1929- 
30, while imports were approximately £68,200,- 
000. Of the exports, £12,273,562 represented gold 
shipments, which were £14,594,977 below the 
1929-30 figure, and merchandise and silver ship- 
ments were valued at £89,704,836, or £8,493,773 
less than in the previous year. The value of ex- 
ports in sterling values was estimated at £88,- 
800,000. Imports, expressed in British currency, 
totaled £60,558,095— a decrease of £70,523,336, 
or 54 per cent. Merchandise represented £60,- 
159,042 of the total imports, and sfiecie and 
bullion, £399,053. Australia’s overseas trade, hy 
states, for 1929-30 and 1930-31 is shown in the 
accompanying table. The values are expressed in 
Australian currency without adjustment for its 
depreciation. 

AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN TRADE, BY STATES 


State 19S0-30 1930-31 Decrease 

IMl-ORTS 

New South Wales £57,127,427 £25,897,460 £81,229,967 

Victoria 42,301,098 20,310,852 21,990,741 

Queensland 11,540,083 5,567,817 5,972,266 

South Australia . 9,360,275 8,911,596 5,448,679 

Western Australia 8,879,010 4,061,255 4,817,765 

Tasmania 1,834,530 790,902 1,043,628 

Northern Territory 38,902 18,718 20,189 


Total 


131,081,820 60,658,095 70,523,225 


EXPORTS 


New South Wales 85,761,807 81,480,985 4,280,822 

Victoria 86,499,043 25,854,786 10,645,168 

Queensland 18,821,824 16,754,567 2,067,257 

South Australia . 15,009,496 10,067,986 4,941,510 

Western Australia 16,004,694 15,543,178 461,516 

Tasmania 2,970,913 2,817,472 653,441 

Northern Territory 68,471 19,425 89,046 


ToUl 


126,127,148 102,088,398 23,088,750 


The Commonwealth’s foreign trade showed a 
steady decline after 1020-^27, when imports 
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amounted to £164,716,694 and exports to £144,- 
084,597. Imports declined more sharply than ex- 
rts, gradually reversing the heavy unfavorable 
lance of trade. The most noticeable import 
decreases for 1930-31 were recorded for motor 
cars, iron and steel, piece goods, machinery, 


Australian states, before and after the adjust- 
ments made under the so-called Copland or Mel- 
bourne economy plan of 1931, are shown in the 
accompanying table reprinted in Foreign Policy 
Reports, Sept. 16, 1931, from The Argus (Mel- 
bourne), of July 11, 1931. 


STATE BUDGETS FOB 1931-82 BEFORE AND AFTER THE JUNE, 1931, AGREEMENT 


Original estimate 

(a) Expenditure 

(b) Revenue . . 

(c) Deficit . . . . 


Queensland 


New South 
Wales 


£59,560,000 

48.050.000 

11.510.000 


Victoria 


£26,600,000 

28,440,000 

8,060.000 


South 

Australia 

£13,090,000 

10,690,000 

2,400,000 


£16,240,000 

14,610,000 

1,680,000 


Western 

Australia 

£9,980,000 

8.070.000 

1.860.000 


Tasmania 


£2,900,000 

2,680,000 

220,000 


Adjustments under Copland Plan 

(d) Reduction in (a) 4,600,000 1,760,000 900,000 

(e) Additiona to (b> .... 1,500,000 

(f) Rediicod deficit 5,410.000 1,310,000 1,500,000 


870,000 660,000 130,000 

Vco.ooo i,‘2oo,666 * Vo'.ooo 


timber, petrol (gasoline), apparel, yarns, tea, 
and spirits. Exports of butter, wheat, dried 
fruits, cheese, eggs, and coal increased, as com- 
pared with 1029^30, while exports of wool, hides 
and skins, flour, lead, meats, sugar, fresh fruits, 
and copra declined. The 6ve leading exports in 
order of value in 1930-31 were wool, wheat, 
gold, butter, and flour; the five leading imports 
were cotton and linen piece goods, petroleum, 
machinery (excluding electrical), silk piece 
goods, and electrical machinery. The United 
States in 1930-31 furnished about 19 per cent 
of Australia’s imports, as compared with 24.6 
per cent in 1928-29. 

Finance. The Commonwealth budget for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, showed a defi- 
cit of £10,757,019, the total receipts of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund amounting to £09,- 
500.920 and the total expenditures from revenue 
to £80,324, .539. This compared with revenue re- 
ceipts of £77,143,389 and expenditures of £78,- 
014,393 in 1929-30. In addition to the 1930-31 
deficit, there was an accumulated deficit of 
£0,458,723 on operations of previous years and 
£3,834,149 (net) expended to meet interest pay- 
ments on the New South Wales debt defaulted 
by that state, bringing the total Commonwealth 
deficit to £21,050,491. The Commonwealth Treas- 
urer, in his budget speech of July 10, 1931, said 
that loan authority was available to meet £7,000,- 
000 of this deficit, but that further loan appropri- 
ations would be necessary to cover the remaining 
£14,000,000. 

Loan expenditure during 1930-31, not included 
in the above totals, amounted to £1,988,820, as 
against £4,127,000 in the previous year. The 
Commonwealth applied £4,644,359 to debt re- 
demption, while the amount made available from 
the national debt sinking fund for the redemp- 
tion of state debts amounted to £3,514,509. 

For 1931-32, the Treasurer in his budget speech 
of July 10, 1931, estimated Commonwealth ex- 
penditures at £59,311,300 and revenues at £54,- 
135,000, leaving a deficit of £6,176,300. The 
suspension of payments on the war debt to Great 
Britain was calculated to reduce the deficit by 
£4,028,000, leaving a final deficit for 1931-32 of 
£1,148,300. The budget was based on a pro- 
gramme calling for economies totaling £6,165,000 
in addition to those inaugurated in 1930 and 
for additional tax revenue of £1,500,000. The 
conversion of the internal debt to a lower rate of 
interest was expected to save £2,470,000 net. 
For further details of the 1931-82 budget, see 
below under History. The budgets of the six 


The gross Commonwealth debt increased by 
£15,761,183 during 1930-31 to £388,718,545, of 
which about £212,000,000 was held in Australia, 
£167,400,000 in London, and £17,100,000 in New 
York. The London debt included the war debt 
owing to Great Britain, which totaled £79,924,- 
221 on June 30, 1931. The net Commonwealth 
debt amounted to about £366,700,000, compared 
with £349,700,000 a year earlier. The combined 
debt of the six states increased by £39,676,536 
during 1930-31 to a total of £767,316,372. 

Communications. Federal and state railway 
systems had 26,605 miles of line in operation in 
1929-30, divided as follows; Commonwealth, 
2145; New South Wales, 5974; Victoria, 4713; 
Queensland, 6447; South Australia, 2536; West 
Australia, 4111; and Tasmania, 679. For the 
year ended June 30, 1931, the railways reported 
an aggregate operating profit of £8,268,348. Tak- 
ing into account interest on railway loan funds, 
there was a deficit for 1929-30 of £8,491,639, 
divided as follows; New South Wales, £2,756,- 
374; Victoria, £1,021,270; Queensland, £1,559,- 
931; South Australia, £1,796,228; Western Aus- 
tralia, £404,489; Tasmania, £312,411; and the 
Commonwealth Railways, £640,936. The cumu- 
lative railway deficit for the five years ended 
June 30, 1930, totaled more than £30,000,000 
(about $150,000,000). 

Highways in 1930 extended 329,662 miles, of 
which 6500 miles were macadam, 127,623 miles 
were improved in various other ways, and 105,- 
539 miles were unimproved earth. For Federal-aid 
road bill of 1931, see under History. Civil avia- 
tion operations declined somewhat in 1930-31 
due to the economic depression. On June 30, 
1931, there were 231 registered aircraft, 407 
private and 205 commercial registered pilots, 
and 54 government and 59 public aerodromes. 
The first air-mail from England reached Darwin, 
North Australia, on Apr. 25, 1931. During the 
year, the Melbourne-Tasmania air service was 
increased from tri-weekly to daily, but failure 
to secure a government subsidy forced the suspen- 
sion of the Sydney-Brisbane and Sydney- 
Melbourne services. The year was marked by the 
inauguration of direct telephone service between 
Perth and Brisbane. 

Abmy and Navy. See Military Progress; 
Naval Progress. 

Government. The executive power is vested in 
the King, who acts through a governor-general, 
assisted by an executive council of responsible 
ministers, who must be members of the Federal 
Parliament, comprising the Senate and House of 
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Representatives. The Senate consists of at least 
six members from each of the original states, 
elected for six years, half of whom are renewed 
every three years ; while the House of Representa- 
tives consists of approximately twice as many 
members as there are senators, the representa- 
tion being apportioned among the several states 
according to the population shown at the last 
census. The number in the House in 1931 was 
76 and in the Senate, 36. The composition of the 
House following the election of Oct. 12, 1920, was: 
Labor, 46; Nationalist, 14; Country party, 10; 
Independents, 6. Governor-General in 1931, Sir 
Isaac Isaacs, appointed Dec. 2, 1030. The Labor 
Ministry, formed Oct. 22, 1929, and reconstituted 
in February, 1931, was as follows; Prime Min- 
ister, Minister for External Affairs, and In- 
dustry, J. H. Scullin; Treasurer, E. G. Theo- 
dore; Vice President of the Executive Council, 
John Barnes; Attorney -General, F. Brennan; 
Postmaster General and Minister for Works and 
Railways, Albert Ernest Green; Trade and Cus- 
toms, Michael Forde; Home Affairs, Arthur 
Blakeley; Health and Repatriation, John 
McNeill; Defense, J. B. Chifiey; Markets and 
Transport, Parker John Moloney ; Assistant Min- 
isters, Senator J, B. Dooley, E. J. Holloway, 
C. E. Culley. The United Kingdom in 1931 ap- 
pointed a High Commissioner to Australia, fol- 
lowing similar action with regard to Canada 
and South Africa. The post was temporarily 
filled by E. T. Crutchley. For the Commonwealth 
election of 1931 see under History, 

History 

Sinking their political and class differences, 
the Australian people united in June and July 
of 1931 to combat on a basis of equal sacrifice 
the most menacing economic crisis in the Com- 
monwealth’s history. The entente ended the con- 
stitutional dispute between the governments of the 
Commonwealth and of the state of New South 
Wales, then before the Australian High Court. 
Union was achieved, however, only under the 
direst economic necessity and after a prolonged 
political struggle during which recalcitrant 
political leaders were forced by a great tide of 
public sentiment to fall in line. At the end of 
the year the country was engaged in a strenu- 
ous effort to balance the budget, restore Aus- 
tralia’s credit, and set the wheels of industry 
moving normally once more. 

The effort to extricate the country from its 
financial morass in 1930 through adoption of the 
Niemeyor programme had been frustrated by the 
victory of the radical Labor candidate, J. T. 
Lang, in the New South Wales state election of 
November (see 1930 Year Book). Mr. Lang won 
overwhelmingly on a platform of violent opposi- 
tion to the Niemeyer retrenchment proposals, 
which he attacked as undermining the standard 
of living of the laboring masses. In the months 
that followed the nation drifted slowly toward 
economic catastrophe, while a fierce struggle 
raged within the predominant Labor party. Par- 
liament remained in a stalemate, with the radical 
element vetoing economies intended to balance 
the budget and the moderate element rejecting 
the radical proposals for monetary inflation. 

The stalemate ended early in January, 1931, 
with the return of Prime Minister Scullin to 
Australia from England. Soon afterward he re- 
stored to office E. G. Theodore, a resourceful and 
enigmatic politician, who had been forced to re- 


sign the post of Federal Treasurer the previous 
June. Mr. Theodore had retired after a Royal 
Commission charged him with dishonestly ex- 
ploiting the government of Queensland during 
his term as Premier of that state. In the mean- 
time he had further aroused the ire of the 
Opposition and of moderate elements witliin the 
Federal Labor party by espousing the left wing 
policy of inflation as a way out of the depression. 
His reappointment caused the resignation from 
the Federal Labor Cabinet of the Acting Treas- 
urer, J. A. Lyons, and of J. E. Fenton, Acting 
Prime Minister in Mr. Scullin’s absence. 

Instead of turning more definitely to the left 
upon the withdrawiU of the two moderate Min- 
isters and their followers, the Labor party split 
into two violently hostile groups. One group, 
headed by the Prime Minister and Mr. Theodore, 
stood for the latter’s programme of inflation. 
The other espoused the so-called “Lang plan” 
and attempted to read out of the party those 
who oppos^ it. With the approval of the Federal 
Cabinet, the Commonwealth Labor caucus, and 
three of the six state Premiers, Mr. Theodore 
introduced his bill for currency inflation in 
March. It provided for the immediate issuance 
of £18,000,000 of fiduciary currency, of which 
£12,000,000 was to be used for the relief of un- 
employment and £6,000,000 for farm relief. The 
issue was to have no gold backing at first, but 
when market conditions permitted a loan was to 
be raised to cover it. 

Mr. Lang’s plan, which he presented at a 
Conference of the state Premiers on Feb. 0, 
1931, was even more radical. He proposed that no 
further interest be paid on Australia’s war debt 
to Great Britain or on government loans raised 
on the London market until the mother country 
granted Australia terms at least as favorable 
as those which Britain had obtained from the 
United States. He further demanded the reduc- 
tion of the interest rate on Australian internal 
bonds to 3 per cent and the complete abandon- 
ment of the gold standard. A currency based “on 
the productive capacity of the country” was to 
be substituted. 

The New South Wales Premier put his policies 
into effect by defaulting on interest payments 
totaling £729,251 due on the state debt in London 
April 1. He repeated his default on other in- 
terest payments due in London and New York 
July 1. The Commonwealth Government immedi- 
ately met these obligations under authority of 
the Financial Agreement Validation Act of 1929. 
And on April 13, it brought suit for reimburse- 
ment in the Australian High Court, at the same 
time withholding sums due to Now South Wales 
from the Commonwealth Treasury. 

The default of New South Wales had numerous 
repercussions. A wave of resentment toward Mr. 
Lang swept the Commonwealth, as the threat of 
repudiation undermined Australian bonds on 
the world money markets. In New South Wales 
there arose active movements for secession from 
the state, centering in the Riverina section in the 
southwest and the New England district in the 
northeast. Within the Commonwealth, Premier 
Lang’s action intensified the state’s rights senti- 
ment already active in Western Australia, 
South Australia, and Queensland. In these states 
there were agitations for withdrawal from the 
Federation, partly based on a desire to end the 
compulsory association with “repudiationist” 
New South Wales. An “All for Australia League” 
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was formed toward the end of February in re- 
sponse to Mr. Lang’s threat of default. It in- 
augurated a widespread oampaign for a non- 
partisan effort to save Australia's credit, meet all 
debt payments in full, and end the regime of 
“machine politics." 

On April 7 all elements opposed to the policies 
of both Mr. Theodore and Mr. Lang formed a 
United Australia party, headed by Mr. Lyons 
and with J. G. Latham, leader of the Nationalist 
party, as deputy leader. The Country party alone 
retained its independent status. Anxious though 
it was to join in overthrowing the Federal Lal^r 
Cabinet, it held out for a 25 per cent reduction 
in the tariff and the free importation of af[- 
ricultural machinery, which the United Australia 
party was nut prepared to concede. A state elec- 
tion in Tasmania and various party conferences 
indicated a j)Opular swing away from the radical 
Labor policies. 

Meanwhile Premier Lang had introduced bills 
into the New South Wales Legislature reducing 
to 3 per cent the interest on government bonds, 
the rate which banks might legally pay to de- 
positors or charge for loans, and the rate which 
mortgagees might charge on mortgage loans. Al- 
though promptly rejected by the State Legisla- 
tive Council, tnese measures created a panic 
among depositors in the New South Wales Gov- 
ornmeiit Savings Bank at Sydney. The bank was 
tin* largest bondholder in the state, owning £30,- 
000,000 of bonds on which the Premier was trying 
to reduce the interest. A “run" developed which 
forced the bank to suspend operations temporarily 
on April 23. 

The suspension of the bank, in which the funds 
of a million depositors aggregating £54,000,000 
were tied up, proved a death blow not only to 
Premier Lang’s bid for control of tlie Australian 
Labor ])arty but also to the inflation scheme of 
the Federal Treasurer. Further development of a 
panic, which next threatened to close the Com- 
monwealth Savings Bank in Sydney, was pre- 
vented by tlic intervention of the Commonwealth 
Bank Board, an institution corresponding to the 
Federal Beserve Board in the United States. 

Mr. Theodore’s fiduciary currency bill and 
allied measures experienced hard sledding in the 
Federal Parliament, which convened Slar. 5, 
11)31. His other measures provided for distribu- 
tion of the proposed £(1,000,000 farm relief fund, 
for an increase in taxes on incomes derived from 
government bonds and on salaries of civil serv- 
ants, and for the creation of a board to advise 
the governments (State and Federal) on the 
reduction of bank interest rates. Another bill 
authorized the government to requisition gold 
from the Commonwealth Bank Board to meet 
oveiseas interest payments. The Commonwealth 
Bank, in return, was to receive an equal amount 
of government securities and to be relieved of 
the duty of redeeming notes with gold upon de- 
mand. 

While Premier Lang assailed Mr. Theodore’s 
measures on the ground that a bolder attack on 
the gold standard was needed, the Opposition 
parties in the Federal Parliament considered 
them a futile effort to evade economic realities. 
Three motions of censure were introduced by the 
Opposition between March and May in efforts 
to overthrow the Cabinet. And each time Prime 
Minister Scull in was forced to turn for support 
to the five deputies from New South Wales con- 


trolled by Premier Lang. The Cabinet’s margin 
of safety dwindled from five votes on the first 
motion to two on the third. 

Passed in the House of Representatives by a 
majority of only five votes on the second reading 
March 25, the Fiduciarv Notes Bill was sent to 
the Senate, where the Nationalist majority re- 
jected it on April 17. The Prime Minister in- 
dicated that he would again pass the bill in the 
House and return it to the Senate, and that 
Parliament would be dissolved after the cus- 
tonuiry three-months interval if the Senate re- 
jected it a second time. An election on the issue 
of inflation was averted, however, by the press- 
ing necessity of immediate action to avert na- 
tional default. Both the Federal and State 
Governments were spending in excess of their re- 
ceipts. Since the foreign loan markets had been 
closed to Australia, the governments had been 
forced to resort to short-term credits from Lon- 
don and Australian banks. The short-term in- 
debtedness of the Federal Government had in- 
creased from £5,000,000 on June 20, 1929, to 
about £55,512,000 on Feb. 28, 1931. If these 
loans were called it meant disaster. 

On April 15, the Prime Minister obtained 
some slight relief from the British Government, 
which agreed to prolong for two years the period 
within which the Commonwealth had contracted 
to pay its war debt to Great Britain. This re- 
lieved the government of the necessity of finding 
£3,200,000 for war debt payments over two years. 
The Prime Minister was compelled, however, to 
find £5,000,000 to redeem Treasury bills matur- 
ing in London on June 30. His hopes that the 
Australian banks would advance this sum were 
dispelled when the Commonwealth Bank Board 
on April 17 notified the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments that no further short-term credits would 
be extended them beyond the £25,000,000 needed 
to carry them to the end of the fiscal year (June 
30). Thus further economies were essential. 

With the consent of the Cabinet, the Australian 
Loan Council at its April meeting appointed an 
economic committee to report on the steps nec- 
essary to balance the Federal and State budgets. 
On May 23, the Copland Committee, as it was 
called, reported tiiat under existing budget and 
price levels the deficit of the Commonwealth 
and states would amount to £31,150,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and to £39,- 
080,000 for the year 1931-32. Condemning Mr. 
Theodore’s fiduciary currency bill, the committee 
recommended that the budget deficits be reduced 
ill three ways. It suggested a 20 per cent cut in 
government wages and salaries as of June 30, 
1930, estimated to save £8,900,000, and reduc- 
tions in old-age, invalid, and war pensions, cal- 
culated to save £4,200,000. It recommended an 
increase in income taxes and in entertainment, 
sales, and primage taxes, which it estimated 
would yield an additional £12,000,000. A third 
measure, the conversion of the internal debt to a 
lower rate of interest, was calculated to save 
£5,600,000. A reduction of bank rates of interest 
on deposits and advances and lower mortgage 
interest rates were provided for. These savings 
and increased income totaled £30,600,000, leav- 
ing an estimated deficit of about £9,000,000 for 
the 1931-32 fiscal year for both State and Fed- 
eral Governments. The committee recommend 
that this gap be met by borrowing. 

The Copland Plan was formally accepted by 
the Federal and all the State Governments, with 
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the exception of New South Wales, on June 10. 
Mr. Scullin invited and secured the codperation 
and approval of the Opposition parties in the 
Federal Parliament, but not until he had yielded 
to their insistence that the bond conversion op- 
eration be voluntary rather than compulsory. Mr. 
Lan^ held out stubbornly for compulsory con- 
version, but finally approved the plan with a 
face-saving reservation. New South Wales would 
not put into effect the 20 per cent cut in ex- 
penditure, he stipulated, until the conversion 
loan had been successfully carried out. Before 
the conversion loan was launched, however, the 
New South Wales Treasury became so depleted 
that Premier Lang appealed to the Common- 
wealth Government for assistance. He stated 
that £3,500,000 would be required to carry the 
state through July, Au^st, and September. The 
Commonwealth Loan Council, to which Prime 
Minister Scullin submitted Mr. Lang’s appeal, 
offered to advance the needed funds if Mr. Lang 
would assume responsibility for the payment of 
interest on the public debt, resume active mem- 
bership in the Loan Council, and give immediate 
effect to the Copland plan. 

The New South Wales Premier capitulated on 
July 28 and the Commonwealth Government im- 
mediately arranged to meet £032.000 in interest 
payments on the state’s debt due in London 
and New York July 31. Further credits were 
withheld pending actual introduction of the 20 
per cent reduction in New South Wales Govern- 
ment expenditures. The Legislative Council of 
the state rejected Mr. Lang’s first economy bill, 
which provided for a cut in all of the higher 
salaries to a maximum of £500, or less than 
$2500 a year. On August 6, the state was unable 
to pay civil service salaries totaling £270,- 
000 due on that date, and the Premier accord- 
ingly introduced a second economy bill accept- 
able to the Legislative Council. This bill, which 
called for a slash of one-third in salaries of 
£1500 and over, with smaller reductions in 
lower brackets, was passed August 7. On the fol- 
lowing day, the Loan Council advanced a credit 
of £500,000 to New South Wales. All six states 
were advised by the Loan Council that any eva- 
sion of the economy measures adopted would be 
punished by the withholding of further credits. 
On October 10, the Federal Treasurer announced 
in Parliament that New South Wales had agreed 
to meet all future interest payments on the state 
debt and to refund to the Commonwealth the net 
debt of about £4,550,000, representing defaulted 
interest payments shouldered by the Common- 
wealth less the sum which the Commonwealth 
had withheld from distribution to the state. In 
return, the Federal Government dropped the suit 
for recovery of the debt which was still await- 
ing a hearing before the High Court of Aus- 
tralia. 

The bills putting into effect the Copland plan 
were passed in the Federal Parliament by large 
majorities, composed of the Opposition and many 
La^r members. A small section of the Labor 
party refused to accept the plan and two mem- 
bers of the Scullin Ministry resigned. Both the 
Federal Labor party caucus and its executive 
committee condemned the wage and pension cuts 
imposed, but admitted that the plan **muBt be 
accepted in the circumstances.” llie Melbourne 
municipal elections, held while the Federal La- 
bor party executive was in session in that city 
at the end of August, was fought on the issue 


of the reduction of wages of municipal employees. 
Labor lost 12 seats on the municipal council. 

With the passage of the economy legislation, 
the attitude of the banks toward the Federal 
Government changed. They renewed nearly £22,- 
000,000 worth of Treasury bills, which they had 
threatened to present for redemption, and re- 
duced the interest rate on these credits from 6 
to 4 per cent, thus saving the government £434,- 
000 annually. Mr. Theodore was able, also, to 
secure approval of a bill to ship £5,000,000 of 
the gold reserves of the Commonwealth Bank to 
London to meet payments due on June 30. The 
bill provided that the gold reserve might be re- 
duced to 15 per cent in 1033, but that by 1934 it 
must reach 18 per cent and by June, 1935, the 
normal level of 25 per cent. 

The effect of the Copland plan upon the Fed- 
eral and state finances for 1931-32 is set forth 
above under Finance. A conference of the state 
Premiers held at Melbourne early in September 
to examine the financial position of their gov- 
ernments reported that the aggregate deficit for 
1931-32 would exceed by at least £3,000,000 the 
aggregate deficit as estimated the previous June, 
llie Premiers agreed to initiate further econo- 
mies to wipe out £2,000,000 of this new deficit, 
while the banks agreed to advance credits to 
cover the remaining £1,000,000. In Victoria, the 
Hogan Ministry added 25 per cent to the state 
income tax, and thus reduced to £500,000 the 
estimated state deficit for the fiscal year 1931- 
32. 

Conversion Loan Succeeds. Meanwhile tlio 
Australian Conversion Loan, which was opened 
in the middle of August, was pushed through 
successfully in three weeks. About 97 per cent 
of the holders of Australian internal (Federal 
and state) obligations totaling £.356,000,000 vol- 
untarily converted their bonds, carrying an av- 
erage rate of interest of 5.4 per cent, to new 
securities with an average rate of 4 per cent. 
The saving on the interest burden of the tax- 
payers was about £0,500,000 annually. About 
25,000 bondholders owning bonds aggregating 
£18,203,259 rejected the api)ea1. In accordance 
with a decision reached at the Premiers’ Con- 
ference of September, however, thev were forced 
to convert on the same terms as those who had 
done 80 voluntarily. 

Referendum on Unitary Government. The 
Scullin Government on October 12 announced 
that it would hold a referendum after Christmas 
on the question of abolishing the State Parlia- 
ments, centralizing all sovereign powers in the 
Federal Parliament, and delegating local powers 
to provincial councils in local governing areas, 
The government also asked that the Federal 
Parliament be given the right to alter the Con 
stitution at will. 

The Labor Government’s proposal was a 
shrewd effort to take advantage of the wide 
spread demand for economj^ and unified actior 
in the face of the economic crisis in order tc 
realize one of the party’s major aims — the super 
session of the states by the Federal Govern 
ment. With control of a unitary Federal Parlia 
ment. Labor would be in a much more favorabh 
position to put into effect the socializatioi 
of the means of production, distribution, and ex 
change, which was its primary objective. More 
over, every party which had obtained contro 
of the Federal Parliament had found its poweri 
inadequate to meet problems confronting it 
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Labor Government Ovebthbown. Before the 
referendum measure could be submitted to the 
people, the Scullin government was defeated in 
Parliament (November 25), by a vote of 37 to 
32. The Government’s defeat after 25 months in 
oflice came as a result of a switch to the Opposi- 
tion of the five Lang adherents in Parliament. 
The issue involved was a patronage dispute be- 
tween Federal Treasurer Theodore and John 
Albert Beasley, one of the extreme Left Laborites. 
Parliament was prorogued the following day, the 
general election being fixed for December 19. The 
coalition of the United Australia and Country 
parties won a striking victory in the election, 
capturing an anti-Labor majority of some 39 
seats in the House of Representatives, The stand- 
ing of the parties following the election, accord- 
ing to the complete results, was : United Australia 
party, 39; Country party, 16; Independents, 2; 
Federal Labor party 14; Lang Laborites, 4. 

Prime Minister Scullin retained his seat in 
Parliament, but Mr. Theodore and most of the 
other Cabinet members were defeated, while 
former Premier Stanley Bruce, who was de- 
feated in 1929, was elected to Parliament by a 
20,000 majority. Mr. Scullin resigned as Prime 
Minister December 21, without awaiting final 
leturns, and Joseph A. Lyons was called by the 
(Governor General to form a new Cabinet. The 
new Ministry, announced Dec. 31, 1931, was com- 
posed as follows: Prime Minister, Joseph A. 
Lyons; Attorney General, John Latham; Defense, 
George Pearce; Trade and Customs, H. S. Gul- 
lett; Vice President Executive Council, Alex- 
ander McLachlan ; Home Affairs, Arclidale Park- 
hill; Markets and Transport, Edward Hawker; 
Health and Repatriation, Charles Marr; Post- 
master General, James Fenton; Ministers with- 
out Portfolio, Stanley Bruce, Massey Greene, 
Josiah Francis, and John A. Perkins. Mr. Lyons 
immediately gave assurance that the finances of 
the Commonwealth would be conducted iu a 
manner to sustain complete confidence in its 
financial stability and honor. He himself assumed 
the direction of the Treasury. 

Other Events. Australia during 1931 took a 
prominent part in the movement toward the 
economic collaboration of the various units of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. Of chief 
importance in this connection was the conclu- 
sion of a commercial treaty with Canada, ne- 
gotiations having been under way since the 
breakup of the Imperial Conference in 1930. By 
the agreement each Dominion granted the other 
the benefit of British preferential tariff rates on 
practically all commodities exchanged. In some 
cases preferences greater than those accorded 
British goods in the two Dominions were mutu- 
ally extended, along with various other mutual 
concessions intended to stimulate trade. In line 
with this trend toward economic unity within 
the British Commonwealth, was the Empire 
Wool Conference held in Melbourne during June 
under the auspices of the Woolgrowers’ Asso- 
ciation of Australia. 

On Jan. 22, 1931, the Commonwealth Arbitra- 
tion Court author ijsed a 10 per cent reduction 
in the basic wage scales for at least 12 months, 
as an emergency measure. The Federal Attorney 
General applied to the Court for a postpone- 
ment of the award on the ground that it might 
hinder the Government’s plans for stimulating 
industry, but the Court on February 6 rejected 
the application, Iq Rccordance with an agree- 


ment reached between officials of the Common- 
wealth and of the states, an amended Federal- 
aid roads bill was intr(^uced in the Federal 
Parliament in October. The agreement provided 
that, effective July 1, 1931, the Commonwealth 
would pay the state a sum equal to about $0.05 
a gallon on imports of gasoline, and a further 
sum equal to about $0.03 a gallon on gasoline 
refined in Australia. In introducing the bill, the 
Prime Minister said that provision had been 
made in the 1931-32 budget for the distribu- 
tion of about £1,360,000 to the states, based on 
the current consumption of gasoline. The new 
arrangement replaced the 10-year Federal -aid 
road agreement of 1926, under which the Com- 
monwealth paid the states about £1,940,000 a 
year to match a total of about £1,450,000 a year 
contributed by the states. 

Bibliography. Gordon Wood, Borrowing and 
Business in Australia (London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1930) ; Elizabeth P. MocCallum, “The 
Australian Financial Crisis,” Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, Sept. 16, 1931 (Vol. VII, No. 14); Ed- 
ward Shann, “Stalemate and Reconstruction in 
Australia,” Foreign Affairs, October, 1931. 

AUSTRIA. A federated republic of central 
Europe proclaimed Nov. 12, 1918, and consisting 
of the nine provinces of Vienna (City of). Lower 
Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carin- 
thia, Tirol, Vorarlberg, and Burgenland. Capital, 
Vienna. 

Area and Population. At the census of 1923 
the area was 32,369 square miles and the popula- 
tion, 6,534,481, as compared with an area of 39,- 
017 square miles and a population of 7,529,935 in 
1910. The estimated population Jan. 1, 1930, was 
6,704,467. At the 1923 census the City of Vienna 
had 1,865,780 inhabitants, or 28.55 per cent of 
the total population; in 1930, the estimated 
population of the city was 1,842,763. Other chief 
cities, with their populations in 1923, are: Graz, 
152,706; Linz, 102,081; Innsbruck, 56,401; and 
Salzburg, 37,856. The movement of population in 
1929 was: Births, 112,121; deaths, 97,428; mar- 
riages, 51,523; divorces, 6350. Emigrants in the 
same year totaled 4850, of whom 1268 went to 
the United States. 

Education. Elementary education is compul- 
sory for children between the ages of 6 and 14 
years. In 1928, there were 5315 public and private 
elementary schools, with 722,896 pupils; 151 sec- 
ondary schools, with 49,197 pupils; and various 
commercial and vocational high schools. The three 
state universities at Vienna, Graz, and Innsbruck 
had 10,560, 1870, and 1871 students, respectively, 
in 1928. In the same year, there were 35 normal 
colleges, with 5182 students. 

Production. Agriculture is the main support 
of the population, with manufacturing, lumber- 
ing, and mining occupying important subsidiary 
rdles. In 1929, there were about 4,782,000 acres 
of arable land, or 23 per cent of the total area; 
5,713,000 acres of permanent meadow and pas- 
ture; 305,000 acres of trees, shrubs, and bushes; 
and 7,752,000 acres of woods and forests. The 
principal crops, with the production during 1929 
and 1930, are shown in the accompanying table 
from the 1931 Commerce yearbook. 

The mining, lumbering, and manufacturing in- 
dustries were severely affected by the economic 
depression during 1930 and 1931. In November 
of the latter year, many industries were operat- 
ing at less than 60 per cent of capacity. Statistics 
of mineral and manufacturing production for 
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AUSTRIAN CROPS: AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Crop Area Production t 

{thoutan^ 
of aorta) 

1929 19S0 1929 1980 

Wheat 616 608 11,669 12,008 

Rye 025 927 20,007 20.636 

Barley 391 430 12.374 12,278 

Oats 783 772 81,074 27.606 

Corn 188 143 4,617 4,766 

Potatoes 469 467 102,998 97.482 

Sugar beets ... 75 88 691 • 973 • 

Beet sugar * ... 120* 150 • 

GrapeTines ... 86 81 15.128 « 26.915 « 

Flax 12 16 16,605^ 14,616‘* 

Fodder roots .. 235 140* 2,287- 1,771- 

Clover 617 686 1,400- 1,527- 

- Unit, metric ton. 

^ Seasons ended following year. 

° Unit, gallon of wine. 


* Unit, pound. 

* Mangolds only. 

f Thousands of units — bushels except as indicated. 

1930, with figures for 1020 in parentheses, were: 
Coal, 216,000 metric tons (208.000) ; lignite, 

3.003.000 metric tons (3,525,000) ; iron ore, 

1.178.000 metric tons (1,801,000); magnesite 
(sintered), 124,226 metric tons (140,410) ; crude 
steel, 528,000 metric tons (631,933); pig iron, 
287,001 metric tons (462,240) ; copper, 3654 
metric tons ( 3895 ) ; lead ( smelter ) , 6023 metric 
tons (6569) ; wood pulp, 103,470 metric tons 
(104,210) ; cellulose, 213,460 metric tons (224,- 
450) ; pa|)cr, 210,260 metric tons (220,550) ; cot- 
ton yarn, 43,550,000 pounds ( 54,723,000 ) ; beer, 

134.286.000 gallons (138,001,000). 

Iron and steel production in 1930 was lower 
than in 1926, the worst year of the preceding de- 
pression period. The number of unemployed in 
March, 1931, was 304,082, or 64,988 more than 
on the same date of 1930. In 1930 there were but 
80 strikes and 6ve lockouts, compared witli 202 
strikes and 24 lockouts in the preceding year. 

CoMMGBGE. Austria’s foreign trade declined 
sharply in 1930, as compared with 1929, and the 
heavy excess of imports continued. Exports were 
valued at $261,000,000, as against $307,900,000 in 
1929, while imports totaled $379,200,000, as 
against $459,000,000 in the previous year. The 
adverse visible balance of trade was $118,200,000 
in 1930 and $151,100,000 in 1029. According to 
preliminary figuies for 1931, imports declined 

457.000. 000 schillings ($63,980,000 at par), or 17 
per cent, below the 1930 total. Exports decreased 

530.000. 000 schillings ($74,571,000 at par), or 28 
per cent. 

As compared with 1929, the 1930 imports de- 
clined 17.6 per cent in value and exports, 15.2 
per cent. Exports of livestock, foodstuffs, and 
beverages increased, but those of timber, cotton 
goods, motor vehicles, and machinery declined 
considerably. Germany accounted for 21 per 
cent of the total value of Austrian imports, 
followed by Czechoslovakia with 17.8 per cent, 
Hungary with 10.6 per cent, and the United 
States with 5.4 per cent. Germany also took 17.3 
per cent of all Austrian exports (15.7 per cent 
in 1929), while Czechoslovakia took 11.9 per cent 
(13.5), Hungary 6.4 (7.5), and the United States 
2.7 (3.5). 

Finance. Austrian budget operations for the 
fiscal calendar year 1930 resulted in a deficit of 
about 13,000,000 schillings or about $1,830,000 
(1 shilling equals $0.1407 at par), the first defi- 
cit in current accounts for seven years. Expendi- 
tures on current account totaled 2,040,000,000 
echillings, or 91,000,000 schillings above the 


budget estimates, and revenues were 2,207,000,000 
schillings, or 45,500,000 schillings more tWn an- 
ticipated, Unemployment benefits and subventions 
to agriculture and industry accounted for the 
major part of the rise in expenditures. For capi- 
tal investments 248,400,000 schillings, or 17,- 

600,000 less than anticipated, were expended out 
of the League of Nations loan and the Austrian 
international loan of 1930. Including those sums, 
the budget deficit in 1930 was 261,000,000 schil- 
lings. 

Budget estimates for 1931, as passed by the 
National Assembly, anticipated revenues of 2,166,- 
000,000 schillings and expenditures of 2,130,000,- 
000 schillings, leaving a surplus of 36,000,000 
schillings. Faced by a budget deficit and outside 
demands (see below under History), Parliament 
on Oct. 3, 1931, passed an emergency bill calcu- 
lated to produce additional revenues amounting 
to 100,000,000 schillings (about $14,000,000) and 
to reduce expenditures by 220,000,000 schillings 
($30,950,000). On Jan. 1, 1931, the Federal debts 
totaled 2,776,000,000 schillings while Federal 
claims amounted to 1,564,000,000 schillings, 
mainly against the Federal railways for advances 
on capital investments. Included in the Federal 
debt was the League of Nations loan (873,000,000 
schillings), the Austrian international loan of 
1930 (439,000,000 schillings), the currency debts 
(243,000,000 schillings), and the so-called “kro- 
nen and schilling” debts (137,000,000 schillings). 
See also under lliatory below. 

CoMMUNiCATiONB. At the beginning of 1929, 
Austria had 4156 miles of railway line, of which 
3029 miles were owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment, 533 miles operated by private com- 
panies, and 594 miles operated for private com- 
panies by the Government. Beginning in 1923, the 
Federal Railways were operated as an autonomous 
enterprise. The railway budget estimates for 1931 
anticipated a deficit of 27,800,000 schillings, after 
payment of interest charges on loans. Highway 
mileage in 1931 totaled 21,273 miles, of which 
2450 were national roads, 1029 miles provincial 
roads, 11,926 miles departmental, and 5868 miles 
municipal roads. Regular air services were main- 
tained by tbe state-subsidized Austrian Air 
Transportation Company. Various airlines linked 
Vienna with the principal European capitals. Di- 
rect radio-telegraph service between the United 
States and Austria was inaugurated Apr. 22. 
1931. ^ 

Government. Under the Constitution adopted 
Oct. 1, 1920, and amended Dec. 7, 1929, executive 
power is vested in a president, elected by popular 
vote for six years, who appoints the Ministry and 
has power to dissolve Parliament. Legislative 
power rests with an assembly (Nationalrat), 
elected by popular vote for four years, and a first 
chamber (Bundesrat), chosen by the Provincial 
Diets in proportion to the population of the re- 
spective Provinces. The composition of the Na- 
tionalrat following the election of Nov. 9, 1030, 
was: Social Democrats, 72; Christian Socialists, 
66; National Economic party, 19; Heimwehr, 
8. President of the Republic, Dr. Wilhelm 
Miklas, elected Dec. 6, 1928. The Ministry con- 
stituted Octl 3, 1930, represented a coalition of 
the Christian Socialist and National Economic 
parties. The members were: Chancellor, Dr. Otto 
Ender (Christian Socialist) ; Vice (Chancellor and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Johann Schober ; 
Defense, Karl Vaugoin (Christian Socialist) ; 
Justice, Dr. Hane Schurff; Agriculture and 
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Forestry, Dr. Engelbert Dollfus (Christian So- 
cialist) ; Finance, Dr. Otto Juch (Christian So- 
cialist) ; Commerce and Communications} Dr. 
Eduard Heindl (Christian Socialist) ; Educa- 
tion, Dr. Emmerich Czermak (Christian Social- 
ist) j and Interior, Franz Winkler. 

Histobt 

Austria during 1931 was scourged by the world- 
wide economic depression, by serious financial 
and exchange difficulties, and by the strife of 
political factions, all three factors forming a 
vicious circle of mutual aggravation. Moreover, 
Austria threw in her lot with Germany in a 
sanguinary diplomatic and financial struggle 
against France — a struggle which materially 
aided the forces of chaos and disintegration in 
Europe. The conflict opened with the announce- 
ment of the Austro-German Customs Union 
project on Mar, 21, 1931. It closed on Septem- 
ber 3, when Austria and Germany formally re- 
nounced the customs union protocol. Decisively 
beaten by Prance’s overwhelming financial 
strength and political prestige, the German and 
Austrian Governments were forced to go hat in 
hand to Paris, begging aid to prevent their im- 
pending financial and administrative collapse. 
France proved a close bargainer, however, and the 
half-hearted help she finally extended in collabo- 
ration with Great Britain, American banking in- 
terests, and the International Bank proved insuf- 
ficient to repair the damage done to international 
confidence and credit. The end of the year found 
Austria perceptibly closer to the brink of chaos 
and insolvency than at its opening. (See Ger- 
many under History for a more detailed account 
of the Customs Union project and its repercus- 
sions. ) 

The storm aroused in Europe by the Austro- 
German Customs Union proposal was follow’ed 
by the withdrawal of French and other foreign 
short-term credits from Austrian banks. Whether 
or not the French withdrawals were politically 
inspired, as was widely charged, they hel|>ed to 
precipitate a crisis in the affairs of the Credit- 
Anstalt, Austria’s oldest private bank, which 
controlled between 70 and 80 per cent of the bank- 
ing resources and industry of the country. Gross 
mismanagement, the weakening of the bank by its 
fusion with the Bodvn Credit- Ansialt in 1929, and 
the devaluation of Austrian and foreign stocks 
were other factors contributing to the Credit- 
Anstalt^s critical condition, which became pub- 
licly known on May 11. To avert its collapse, the 
Austrian Government placed at the bank’s dis- 
posal about $14,000,000 of new capital, to be 
raised by an issue of three-year treasury notes. 
The Bank of Austria and the House of Rothschild, 
which held controlling interests in the Credit- 
Anstalt, also contributed about $4,000,000 each. 
On May 14, Parliament authorized the Govern- 
ment to float a $21,000,000 loan, of which 
$14,500,000 was required to place the finances of 
the bank on a sound basis. 

The Bank of International Settlements on May 
18 extended a three-months’ credit of $14,000,000 
to Austria. But the efforts to raise a loan of 
$21,000,000 mot the stubborn refusal of Franch 
bankers to participate unless Austria first aban- 
doned the customs union and submitted to inter- 
national financial control. When the French 
conditions were revealed to British leaders, the 
Bank of England stepped into the breach on 
June 17 and advanced Austria an interim credit 


of $21,000,000 without guarantee, subject to re- 
newal as long as necessary. The British action 
was prompted in part by the fact that of the 
Credit- AnstalVs total foreign debts of about $375,- 
000,000, some $136,000,000 was due to British 
creditors, who stood to lose everything if the bank 
collapsed. American interests had loaned nearly 
$120,000,000 to the Credit- Anstalt, France, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland about $30,000,000 
each, and Germany about $25,000,000. On June 
16, a committee representing the creditors of the 
bank undertook not to withdraw their credits for 
two years, provided the Austrian Government 
guaranteed the bank’s liabilities. On June 26, 
the Government guaranteed both the domestic and 
foreign liabilities of the Credit- Ant salty estimated 
at a total of $450,000,000. 

The financial situation had already caused one 
Cabinet crisis, the Pan -Germans having threat- 
ened to withdraw from the Government coalition 
on May 19, when Chancellor Ender firoposed to 
balance the budget by drastic cuts in the salaries 
and pensions of state employees and a further 
tax on salaries. The Cabinet weathered this storm 
only to fall on June 16, when the Peasants’ party 
withdrew its support from the coalition. The 
Peasants objected to the assumption of such far- 
reaching financial obligations by the Government. 
Four days later (June 20), after Dr. Ender, 
former Finance Minister Guertler, and the former 
Chancellor, Mgr. Scipel, had successively failed 
to form a new government, a second coalition 
cabinet was formed by Dr. Karl Buresch, (Gov- 
ernor of the Province of Lower Austria. Dr. 
Johann Schober retained the portfolio of P’oreign 
Affairs, the other members being: Interior and 
Vice Chancellor, Franz Winkler; Social Welfare, 
Dr. Josef Kesch; Justice, Hans Schuerff; Army, 
Karl Vaugoin; Trade, Edward Heinl; Agricul- 
ture, Engelberg Dolphus; Education, Emmerich 
Czermak; and Finance, Dr. Joseph Redlich. Dr. 
Redlich was widely known in the United States 
as a professor in the Harvard Law School. With 
measures for the rehabilitation of the national 
finances absorbing the attention of the new Gov- 
ernment, there was little disposition to push the 
customs union proposal. Then, too, the financial 
crisis in Germany had become increasingly severe 
and the Christian Socialists seized the opportu- 
nity to point out that British and French finan- 
cial aid was more to be relied upon than the hope 
of economic union with Germany. 

Despite foreign aid, the Government fought a 
losing struggle against the financial crisis. On 
August 11, it was compelled to appeal once more 
to the Lea^e of Nations for assistance. It asked 
the Council of the League to examine Austria’s 
economic and financial problems and recommend 
methods for meeting them. League representatives 
were immediately sent to Austria to study the 
financial situation and on September 17 the 
financial committee of the League agreed to ad- 
vance a temporary credit of 260,000,000 schillings 
(about $35,175,000). It stipulated, however, that 
Austria must first reduce its expenditures for 
the 1931 fiscal year by 35,000,000 schillings 
(about $4,900,000), cut the 1932 budget expendi- 
tures to 1,900,000,000 schillings (about $267,- 
300,000), and set aside for both 1932 and 1933 a 
sum of 100,000,000 schillings ($14,000,000) for 
service of the loan. The League finance committee 
further recommended that Austria balance the 
budgets of the Federal Railways and the postal 
service, reduce governmental expenditures, cut 
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the cost of production in industry, and take 
measures to improve the position of the Credit- 
Anstalt and other Austrian banks. Figures issued 
by the Austrian Government showed that its ex- 
penditures had increased from $150,000,000 in 
1920 to $286,000,000 in 1929 and $305,000,000 in 
1930, For 1931 they were estimated at $329,000,- 
000, the deficit for the year beii^ provisionally 
estimated by Chancellor Buresch in September at 
$23,000,000. 

With payments of 200,000,000 schillings ($28,- 
600,000) due the Bank of International Settle- 
ments and the Bank of England on October 16, 
Austria was virtually forced to accept these con- 
ditions. An emergency bill, providing for a re- 
duction of expenditurea by 220,000,000 schillings 
($30,960,000) annually and for increased taxa- 
tion calculated to bring in about 100,000,000 
schillings ($14,000,000) annually, was passed by 
Parliament October 3 with only eight dissenting 
votes. Despite the large majority received in 
Parliament, the tax increases and salary cuts 
aroused bitter opposition among sections of the 
population. Hostile demonstrations against tax 
collectors in rural sections of the Provinces be- 
came increasingly alarming and on November 19 
the Cabinet announced a relaxation of the tax 
laws affecting peasants and small traders. 

Nor did the emergency measures halt the steady 
drain on Austria’s gold reserves. On October 8, 
the Government restricted foreign exchange trans- 
actions to the Bank of Austria, or institutions 
designated by it, following the lead of the other 
countries of southeastern Europe. Thus the entire 
region returned to the state of near chaos pre- 
vailing immediately after the World War. The 
inability of the Government to meet the payments 
to the Bank of International Settlements and the 
Bank of England on October 16 caused both in- 
stitutions to renew their credits; the period for 
repayment of the $14,000,000 owing the Bank of 
England was postponed to Jan. 16, 1032. It was 
officially announced on October 22 that the Bank 
of France had advanced an $8,600,000 credit to 
the Austrian National Bank through the medium 
of the International Bank, with the aid of which 
it was planned to moderate the exchange re- 
strictions. The loan, however, was held up by the 
International Bank pending the acceptance by 
Austria of its recommendations not adopted in 
the Austrian emergency budget law of October 3, 
including the reorganization of the Credit- 
Anstalt. The Buresch Government on October 19 
dismissed 26 of the 28 directors of the Bank, but 
it apparently hesitated to face the political reper- 
cussions feared as a result of the closing of many 
factories and other drastic measures involved in 
reorganization of the institution. While some 
$70,000,000 of foreign short- and medium-term 
credits remained in the Credit- Anstalt, the greater 

S art of the Austrian deposits had been with- 
rawn. It was costing the Austrian National 
Bank, in other words, the Government, $16,000 a 
day to maintain the Credit- Anstalt, with the pos- 
sibility that a continued drain of this size would 
bankrupt the Government. 

The Heimwehb Revolt. National concern 
aroused by the development of the financial crisis 
was temporarily diverted on September 13 by the 
long-anticipated effort of the Heimwehr to seize 
control of the Government. The attempted putsch, 
which was launched by the reactionary military 
organization under the leadership of Dr. Walter 
Pfriemer in Upper Styria early Sunday morning, 


proved an inglorious failure. Late the same night, 
after FederSi troops had been rushed to the 
scene. Dr. Pfriemer instructed his followers to 
disband peaceably and he himself fled across the 
Yugoslav border. The revolt cost three lives and 
some $260,000 which the hard-pressed Govern- 
ment could ill afford to spare. 

The Heimwehr launched its offensive by occu- 
pying public buildings in many towns throughout 
Upper Styria and mounting machine guns. Procla- 
mations wore posted stating that Dr. Pfriemer had 
assumed the reins of government. Another mani- 
festo issued by the Heimwehr leader declared 
martial law and announced a new provisional 
Constitution under which about 100 articles of 
the existing Constitution were suspended. Mean- 
while members of the Socialist Sohutzhund — rival 
military organization — mobilized and warned 
Chancellor Buresch that they would take action 
if the Government did not immediately suppress 
the revolt. The Federal authorities acted prompt- 
ly, sending troops to the scene of the revolt from 
Vienna, Carinthia, and Graz, the Styrian capital. 
The Heimwehr made no effort to resist and either 
disbanded of their own accord or submitted to be- 
ing disarmed. The only casualties occurred at 
Kapfenberg, where several Socialist workers were 
killed. 

Documents subsequently seized indicated that 
a plan for a concerted movement by the Heimwehr 
organizations in other Provinces had been frus- 
trated by a premature move on the part of Dr. 
Pfriemer. On September 14 a number of Heim- 
wehr leaders, including Prince von Starhemberg, 
former Minister of the Interior, were arrested 
on charges of complicity, but were released on 
bail. Dr. Pfriemer returned to Austria and sub- 
mitted to arrest on December 7. Tried with seven 
of his adherents for high treason, he was acquitted 
by a jury at Graz December 18. On November 3, 
the leaders of the Austrian Heimwehr decided to 
cooperate with the National Socialists (Hitler- 
ites) of Germany in opposing the coalition Gov- 
ernment in Austria. 

Other Developments. The abortive Austro- 
German Customs Union proposal was but one of 
a number of moves made by the Austrian Govern- 
ment during the year in an effort to improve the 
country’s economic situation. A trade agreement 
including Italy, Austria, and Hungary, announced 
May 11, 1931, was calculated to increase mutual 
trade by cheaper rates of discount on each other’s 
trade acceptances and bills, and a reduction in 
railroad rates and storage charges. Another trade 
agreement with Hungary signed July 1, 1931, 
extended to each country the equivalent of tariff 
preferences by means of camouflaged rebates. 
Austria’s commercial treaty with Czechoslovakia 
was abrogated effective July 16. 

Other notable events of the year were the 
resignation of Dr. Redlich from the post of 
Finance Minister on October 6, the removal of 
Dr. Strafella from the general-managership of 
the Austrian Federal Railways on June 6, and 
the announcement on October 7 that, in order to 
reduce expenses, the successor to President Miklas 
would be elected by Parliamentary vote, as pro- 
vided under the old Constitution, instead of by 
national plebiscite, as provided by the amended 
Constitution of 1929. The appointment of Dr. 
Strafella to the railway post, on the insistence 
of Karl Vaugoin, Heimwehr leader and Minister 
of War, caused the resignation of the Schober 
Cabinet in November, 1930. Clashes between So- 
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cialistB, Fascists (Heimwehr), and Communists 
marked the observance on November 12 of the 
13th anniversarv of the proclamation of the 
Austrian Republic. See Gerhabty, FBanoe, Italy, 
Great Bbitaii7 under HUtoryi League of Na- 
tions. 

AUSTBO-GEBMAN CUSTOMS UNION. 

See Austria, Germany, and France under Eia- 
tory, 

AUTHOBS’ LEAGUE OF AMEBICA. A 

national organization of authors, dramatists, 
and screen writers. It was founded and incor- 
porated in 1012 for the purpose of procuring ade- 
quate copyright legislation, both international 
and domestic ; protecting the rights and property 
of all those who create copyrightable material; 
advising all such in the disposal of their produc- 
tions and obtaining for them prompt remunera- 
tion therefor; and disseminating information 
among them as to their just rights and remedies. 
The league supplies to its members confidential 
information relating to publishers, theatrical and 
motion-picture producers, and other persons and 
companies engaged in the purchase, sale, pub- 
lication, or production of copyrightable material. 
The league includes the dramatists* guild, the 
authors* guild, and the screen writers* guild. 
Closely affiliated with it is the Authors* League 
fund, an agency formed by the league to meet 
its obligations with respect to the care of the 
sick, the aged, and the unfortunate, the endow- 
ment amounting to about $80,000. The officers in 
1931-32 were: President, Inez Haynes Irwin; 
vice president, Marc Connelly; secretary and 
treasurer, Luisc Sillcox. Headquarters are at 2 
East Twenty-third Street, New York City. 

AUTOGIBO. See AfiRONAUTics. 

AUTOMOBILE BAGING. Louis Schneider 
of IndianaiK)li8 was the outstanding figure in 
automobile racing in 1931. This former motor- 
cycle policeman succeeded Billy Arnold as Ameri- 
can Automobile Association champion, because 
of his remarkable triumph in the 600-mile 
Memorial Day race at Indianapolis and because 
of other victories of importance on dirt tracks. 
In that Memorial Day race, Schneider*B winning 
was a great surprise. Arnold, 1930 winner, es- 
caped death by the narrowest margin in the race 
and saw his car burn. Fred Frame of Los Angeles 
finished in second place, Ralph Hepburn of Los 
Angeles third, and Louis Myer, of Southgate, 
California fourth. Schneider’s time for the 600 
miles was 6:10:27.94. In the A.A.A. standings, 
compiled upon results in races at Indianopolis, 
Detroit, Altoona, and Syracuse, Schneider 
scored 712.6 points. Frame was second with 640, 
and Hepburn third with 302. Shortv Cantlon, 
driving a Bowes Seal Fast, won at Altoona, L. 
Moore, in a Boyle Valve, won at Syracuse, and 
Lou Meyer, in a Jadson, captured honors at De- 
troit. 

Captain Malcolm Campbell, British racing 
driver, set a new world*8 record for speed in a 
test spin at Daytona Beach, Florida, in the first 
week in February, when he was timed at the 
speed of 245.733 miles an hour. 

AUTOMOBILES. With the business depres- 
sion continuing throughout 1931 motor vehicle 
production in the United States fell still lower 
than in 1930 by over a million, upsetting the 
three-year cycle that had prevailed since 1918, 
according to which it should have been a normal 
year. Instead it was the lowest that had been 
recorded since 1921. The production of cars and 


trucks in the United States and Canada was 
only 2,460,000, less than half that of the peak 
year 1920 when it was 6,621,715. 

Production had been so carefully gauged to 
demand by this time that the effects of the over- 
production of 1929 had been completely wiped 
out and many manufacturers and dealers showed 
a better financial statement at the close of the 
year than they had in 1930. Meantime cars in 
use were being worn out as fast or faster, as 
shown by the increased gasoline consumption 
and the falling off in registration, building up 
a replacement market that must in time be sup- 
plied; the longer that is deferred the more will 
be the accumulation. So the demand side of the 
scales was growing heavier while the supply side 
was becoming lighter and the swing was in a 
direction promising much better business in 
1932 which, if realized, would have a marked 
effect on restoring better general business condi- 
tions, because of the very great number of peo- 
ple affected by the prosperity of this largest of 
all American manufacturing industries. 

A striking result from the slump of sales in 
the year was the stimulus given to the improve- 
ment of product and the effort to offer greater 
value for the price. More innovations were de- 
veloj^ed and changes in new models were more 
pronounced that in any year since the earlier 
ones of the industry. Most important was that 
most of them were adopted by nearly all makes, 
differing in detail but in general following sim- 
ilar principles as to purposes accomplished. Free- 
wheeling, for example, was found on almost 
every new model from the lowest to the highest 
in price. Not all were of the pioneer type in- 
corporating an over-running clutch, for several 
brought forward the newer idea of providing for 
automatic disengagement of the main clutch 
when pressure on the accelerator pedal is re- 
leased, actuated by vacuum from the engine 
manifold, typefied by the Buick so-called Wizard 
control. All forms provided for cutting out the 
free-wheeling action at will allowing the car to 
run in the orthodox manner with engine and 
wheels connected, so that the engine compres- 
sion may be used to retard the car, which is 
especially desirable when descending long or 
steep grades. 

Either synchronizing devices in transmissions 
making silent shifting of sliding gears possible, 
or constant-mesh helical gears for quiet opera- 
tion, not only in second but other speeds, were as 
definite a trend as free-wheeling. 

Other outstanding improvements developed 
during the year and very generally adopted on 
the high and medium priced cars particularly, 
were ride control whereby the shock absorbers 
may be regulated from the dash according to the 
character of the road and automatic starting 
that cranks the car without the driver stepping 
on a starting button. The starter operates with 
the turning on of the ignition switch and if tlie 
engine stalls for any reason the electric crank- 
ing motor is reSngaged. 

Nearly every maker adopted new forms of 
rubber suspensions for the power plant and four 
makes introduced two-point floating power, all 
for the purpose of reducing the transmission of 
engine vibration to the car and its passengers. 

There was a pronounced tendency to make 
functions automatic that were formerly manu- 
allv controlled and hence dependent upon human 
judgment, for example, automatic control of the 
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air intake to the oarburetor by means of a 
thermostat, the choke being fully closed when the 
engine is cold and graduiSly opening as the en- 
gine warms up. Three makes had this feature and 
four made the control of the heat to the intake 
manifold automatic, also through a thermostat. 
Leas and less was being left to the doubtful skill 
of inexperienced operators. 

While the foregoing were by no means all of 
the new things, they include the more important 
and those that were the most generally adopted. 
Individual makes had numerous others. Cadillac 
and Lincoln had vacuum service brakes and 
several had the new pearl ite iridescent lacquer, 
both of which may be forerunners of coming 
common practice. 

Trends in refinements and changes in treat- 
ment of designs were quite as interesting. There 
was a move toward still higher engine compres- 
sions and more engine power through larger 
cylinders or more of them. As it 8to(^ at the 
end of 1931 there were only three four-cyclinder 
cars left. Twenty different chassis models carried 
six-cylinder engines, 34 had eights, six were 
twelves and two 16-cycllnder jobs. Ford did 
not announce its new models before the close of 
the year, but it was expected that they would 
be disclosed |K>ssibly before the end of January 
and that they would include a V-eight and a 
four interchangeable on a chassis of somewhat 
longer wheelbase than that of the Model A. 

Longer wheelbases, wider, heavier and lower 
cars were characteristic of most of the new mod- 
els. Because of this frames were very generally re- 
designed for greater strength and stiffness. 
Wlioels were in general smaller with tires of 
larger cross section and steering gears and 
springs were revamped to do away with shimmy 
and wheel fight so called. Bear axles had some 
changes, more using hypoid gears and one make, 
the Auburn, brought out a dual-ratio rear axle 
on its new 12-eylinder chassis and also on the 
customs models of its eight-cyclinder line. A 
planetary gear provides the change from a 
4M!'to-l to a 3-to-l ratio. Selection of the ratio 
desired is through a lever on the dash but actual 
shifting is accomplished by suction from the 
vacuum in the engine manifold when the clutch 
pedal is depressed. 

Bodies as usual showed the most conspicuous 
changes. Many times in the past when one builder 
made a striking departure that caught the public 
fancy, others copied it the following year. Thus, 
at different times, Nash, Chrysler, Hupmobile 
or others have set the style. This time it was 
the Heo Koyale of a year previous and the 
so-called “aerodynamic” lines were found in 
nearly all of the new cars. There was more in 
this instance than eye appeal, for there was the 
utility value of decreased wind resistance that 
becomes quite pronounced as speeds have been 
increasing. Another advantage is the doing away 
with angles and pockets that have been effective 
dust catchers and hard to clean. So great was the 
attention being given to this phase of design 
that it was freely predicted that in the near 
future there would be even more radical ap- 
proaches to the “tear-drop” form. 

Front ends in keeping with body lines 
showed a pronounced tendency away from blunt- 
ness. Kadiators, or at least their grills, were 
usually pointed, rounded or slanting back- 
w'ard as in the Graham. In general, cooling 
area was increased as required by the more 


powerful engines, and fans were reshaped in 
order to secure greater efficiency and quietness. 

Other refinements in power plants were: bet- 
ter manifolds and fuel mixture heating, com- 
bustion chambers, carburetors, cooled fuel lines 
to prevent vapor lock, oiling-systems, etc. 

One of the surprises among announcements 
at the end of the year was the decision to drop 
the Oakland from the General Motors line, the 
Oakland company continuing, however, concen- 
trating its production on Pontiac, but building 
it in both six and V-eight models. Another 
company, DeSoto, dropped its eight, continuing 
with a six only, while the Oldsmobile, that had 
only a six a year before, adopted a straight 
eight as w^ell. 

The only new make of car of the year was the 
Kockne which, while produced by a new company 
of that name, was an added member of the 
Studebaker family. It was a six-cylinder car 
in the lower-priced group well supplied with the 
IKipular new features including free-wheeling and 
a silent second, synchronizing transmission. 

Statistics. The annual preliminary statement 
of Facts and Figures of the Automobile Industry 
given out toward the close of the year by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce was 
the source of the following figures for the year 
1931 : The total production of cars and trucks 
in the United States and Canada was 2,400,000. 
Of this number 2,040,000 were passenger cars 
and 420,000 motor trucks. Of tlic passenger cars 
92 per cent or 1,880,000 were of closed types. 
The wholesale value of the passenger cars was 
$1,170,000,000 and of the trucks $260,000,000, 
making a total of $1,430,000,000. The average 
retail price of passenger cars was $765 and of 
commercial vehicles $824. 

During the year tire factories in the United 
States sliipped about 61,000,000. The wholesale 
value of those sold for replacement, i.e. to car 
owners, was $325,000,000. (See Rubber.) The 
wholesale value of parts and accessories for re- 
placement and service equipment was $341,000,- 
000. These figures added to the wholesale value 
of vehicles produced shows the year’s giand 
total of automotive business, including motor 
vehicles, accessories, service equipment and re- 
placements of parts and tires was $2,101,000,000 
— ^the lowest annual volume since 1921. 

The registration in the United States at the 
beginning of 1931 showed almost no gain and at 
the end of the year for the first time showed a 
decline, being only 25,940,000 motor vehicles 
made up of 22,450,000 passenger cars and 3,490,- 
000 motor trucks. The estimated world regis- 
tration at the same time was 34,575,000 so that 
the United States had three-fourths of all the 
motor vehicles in use. Rather interesting is a 
comparison of the farm use of motor vehicles 
and telephones. The latest year for which com- 
parative figures are available is 1930. In that 
year there were registered on farms 4,134,675 
passenger cars and 900,385 motor trucks. Their 
combined figure, 5,035,060, was nearly 2% times 
the number of telephones on farms — ^2,139,194. 
The mileage of surfaced highways in tlie United 
States increased to 725,000 and the total miles 
of highways of all types to 3,024,233. During 
1931 the expenditure on streets and highways 
was $2,400,000,000. See Roads and Pavements. 

In spite of the recession in the automobile in- 
dustry for two years it still remained the largest 
American industry based on the value of 
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fIniRhpd products and it was the largest |mr« 
chaser of gasoline, rubber, steel, lubricating oil, 
plate glass, nickel, and lead. As indicative of 
what the automobile industry meant in American 
business life, the following figures are signifi- 
cant: 4,020.000 persons were employed in motor 
vehicle and alli^ lines. State government rev- 
enue from gasoline taxes in 1931 was $524,000,- 
000 and from motor vehicle taxes $1,022,000,000. 
The railroads hauled 3,090,000 carloads of auto- 
motive freight. Other industries were largely sup- 
ported by the automobile industry, which in 
1031 took 83 per cent of the rubber production, 
00 per cent of the plate glass, 16 per cent of the 
iron and steel, 17 per cent of the hardwood 
lumber, 14 jMjr cent of the copper, 20 per cent 
of the lead, 17 per cent of the aluminum, 30 |)er 
cent of the nickel, 1 1 per cent of the tin, 8 per 
cent of the zinc, 85 per cent of the gasoline 
(342,000,000 barrels were consumed by motor 
vehicles in 1931 — an increase over all previous 
years in spite of the depi ession ) , 50 per cent of 
lubricants (10,300,000 barrels). 

Hie crude rubber used by the motor industry 
in 1931 totaled 649,700,000 pounds and cotton 
fabric used in tires 191,500,000 pounds. Retail 
business created by the sale of vehicles and sup- 
plies afforded a living for a great number m 
addition to those employed in manufacturing 
for theie were 46,000 car and truck dealers, 98,- 
000 garages, service stations and repair shops, 
75,000 supply stores and 350,000 gasoline filling 
stations. 

Individual personal transportation takes the 
larger part of motor vehicles used but the purely 
coinineicial use is still considerable. Motor trucks 
in Use numbered 3,490,000 and 26 |>er cent of 
these were used by farmers. There were 96,500 
motor busses operating. Forty-nine thousand of 
them were used by 17,000 consolidated schools 
wliich meant much for the better education of 
children in the lural districts. Two hundred and 
seventy stieet railways were oi)erating 12,500 
busses, 80 steam railroads, 5000; and 85 railroads 
were using 10,000 motor trucks as part of their 
shipping service, which serves to show how the 
older forms of transportation were turning to the 
use of motor equipment as auxiliary to their 
facilities. Motor trucks used by the Railway Ex- 
press Agency added 9427 to the number that 
were supplementing railroad service. 

As the business depression was world-wide 
there was natuially a great falling off in export 
business, for there were only 315,000 American 
motor vehicles sold outside of this country in 
1931, this including United States ex|>ortB and 
the output of Canadian plants of United States 
manufacturers. This was a 44 per cent decrease 
in foreign sales under 1930 and represented 13 
per cent of production. The value of motor ve- 
hicles, parts and tires exported from the United 
States and Canada during the year was $162,500,- 
000. Hardly to be mentioned by comparison were 
the 710 motor vehicles imported in 1931. 

Legislation. With 44 State legislatures in 
session, 1931 had a large output of new or re- 
vised laws, and a goodly share of them pertained 
to motor vehicles or highways. Some 7500 bills 
were presented, about a fifth of which were en- 
acted into law. Very many of the measures dealt 
with taxation or highway construction, the effect 
of efforts to meet shrinking State revenues and 
relieve unemployment distress. Second in im- 
portance were those aimed to increase traffic 


safety as through periodic vehicle inspection, 
licensing of drivers, and installing of safety 
devices, as well as those regulating vehicle op- 
eration. 

There was increasing accord of legislation with 
the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code compiled and 
recommended by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. It represented the 
joint effort of authorities from every State seek- 
ing to standardize regulations covering the use 
of highways to the end of facilitating interstate 
operation of vehicles and relieving drivers or 
tourists away from home territory of the annoy- 
ance and embarrassment of violating unfamiliar 
rules. As finally revised in 1930 it had the of- 
ficial endorsement of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws. The Code consists 
of four acta covering: I, registration; II, car 
theft; HI, operators’ and chauffeurs’ licensing; 
and IV, traffic regulation on highways. During 
1931 seven States adopted completely or in part 
one or more of the four acts which raised the tx)tal 
number of States in that category to 23, and the 
number of acts they had adopted based on the 
Code, 44. 

In 1931 Colorado led by adopting Acts I, III, 
and IV; Oregon adopted the latter two; Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska, and Utah the regulatory act, 
and Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, and West Virginia 
the drivers’ license. In addition Nevada revised 
its registration and drivers’ license laws to prac- 
tical conformity. Twenty -six States at the end of 
1931 had drivers’ license laws but in seven of 
them such measures were not as effective as they 
might be because of lack of provision for com- 
pulsory examination of pro8i)ectivc operators. 

The American Automobile Association in 1930 
launched a campaign to promote adoption of a 
uniform financial responsibility measure and 
during the past year was rewarded by having 
it enacted into law by Indiana, North Carolina, 
and Wisconsin. 

Insurance companies were especially inter- 
ested in progi’ess made to combat the “guest 
suit” evil which had been increasing alarmingly. 
This is the filing of damages, usually exorbitant, 
against owners of private vehicles for injuries 
sustained, or claimed to be, by persons riding 
with them. Defendants protected by insurance 
generally make little effort to fight the action 
and actual collusion between defendant and 
plaintiff was not uncommon. Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, and North 
Dakota passed new laws denying compensation 
for injuries received in automobile accidents 
where recklessness, carelessness, or deliberate in- 
tent of drivers was not established. Texas went 
even farther by making it apply whether or not 
the injured party was a passenger. 

Requirements relating to safety devices for 
motor vehicles were revised by nearly half of the 
Legislatures meeting during the year. To men- 
tion one of the most significant, Michigan de- 
creed that all vehicles manufactured after July 
1, 1932, to be used in carrying passengers for 
hire, must be equipped with shatter-proof glass. 
The passing of the solid tire apparently was to 
be accelerated by law. Two States adopted legis- 
lation banning vehicles so equipped from their 
highways, Kansas making it effective July, 1932, 
and Wisconsin two years thereafter. Illinois took 
action almost as drastic by limiting solid-tired 
commercial vehicles to a 10-mile-per-hour speed. 
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Several States increased mnalties against reck- 
less or drunken drivers. Michigan defined reck- 
less driving resulting in injuries, but not death, 
as “felonious driving” and provided a fine not to 
exceed $1000 or two years imprisonment or both. 
In addition the Secretary of State may be directed 
by the court to suspend the convict^ operator’s 
driving license for an indefinite period. New 
Hampshire made reckless driving resulting in 
death, subject to fine of $1000 or up to five 
years* imprisonment with freedom to also prose- 
cute the offender for manslaughter. 

Reciprocity in visiting motorists’ privileges 
spread to four more States: Massachusetts, 
North Dakota, Nebraska, and Nevada passed 
laws permitting vehicles from other States to 
use their highways the same length of time that 
the visitors’ States allow to outsiders, but most 
of them excepted common carrier commercial 
vehicles. 

Railroads continued to agitate for regulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
trucks and busses doing an interstate business. 
Hearings begun in 1930 were carried on into 1931 
but no action was taken during the year. See 
Railways. 

Toward the end of the year the automobile 
industry was aroused by President Hoover’s pro- 
posal to increase government revenue by restor- 
ing the 6 per cent excise tax on passenger cars 
and 3 per cent on trucks. It took many years 
following the World War to get it removed and 
the year ended with the manufacturers organiz- 
ing to protest against it as a sales resistance 
that would retard the return of prosperity by 
undoing much of the manufacturers’ efiort to re- 
vive business by offering a greatly improved 
product at a minimum price. 

AVIATION. See AIcbonautics. 

AVIATION, Naval, ^ee Naval Pbogbebs. 

AZERBAIJAN, ll'zSr-bl-jan' (AZERBAID- 
ZHAN). The Azerbaijan Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lic, established Apr. 28, 1920, united with Ar- 
menia and Georgia on Jan. 10, 1923, to form 
the Transcaucasian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic (q.v.). Occupying the southeastern fron- 
tier region of Transcaucasia between the Caspian 
Sea and Persia, Azerbaijan has an area of 32,- 
686 square miles and a population of 2,313,172 
(1926 census), of whom about 75 per cent are 
Moslems. Capital, Baku, with a population of 
452,000. 

In 1929-30 there were 1479 elementary schools, 
with 180,200 pupils; 40 technical schools, with 
10,000 pupils; and five institutions of higher 
education, with 5500 students. Agriculture, 
cattle-breeding, and the exploitation of the 
extensive Baku oil fields are the principal indus- 
tries. There were 2,608,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion in 1928-29, of which (in 1929-30) 370,- 
000 acres were devoted to cotton. In January, 
1931, 12.6 per cent of all farms were collectiv- 
ized. Oil production in 1928-29 was 8,802,000 
tons (7,560,000 tons in 1927-28). Copper, tex- 
tiles, fisheries, and salt are other leading indus- 
tries. See Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

AZORES, A-z6rz'. An archipelago in the North 
Atlantic, situated about 800 miles west of Portu- 
gal, of which the Azores are politically an in- 
tegral part. Area, 922 square miles; population, 
estimated in 1929 at 240,000. The capital is 
Angra on the island of Terceira. For the revolt 
against the Carmona dictatorship in 1931, con- 
sult the article on Pobtuoal under History, 


BABCOCK, Stephen Moulton. An American 
agricultural chemist, died in Madison, Wis., 
July 2, 1931. He was born in Bridgewater, N. Y., 
Oct. 22, 1848, and was graduated from Tufts 
College in 1866, later studying chemistry at 
Cornell University (1872—76) and at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen (Ph.D., 1879). From 1882 
to 1887 he served as chemist to the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station in Gen- 
eva. N. Y. In 1887 he Veame professor of agri- 
cultural chemistry at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and chemist to the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station. He also became assistant 
director of the station in 1901, but retired from 
all active service in 1013. He investigated espe- 
cially the chemistry of milk, cheese, and other 
dairy products, his best-known service l)eing the 
invention in 1890 of the Babcock test for ascer- 
taining the amount of fat in milk, cream, etc. 
The Wisconsin Legislature presented him with a 
bronze medal in 1899 in recognition of this and 
other services to agpriculture, and rewards of 
merit were granted him by the Paris and St. 
Louis ex{) 08 itions. In 1930 he received the Cap- 
per award for “the contribution of greatest 
importance to American agriculture.” 

bADEN, b&'den. A constituent state of the 
German Republic, with a republican form of gov- 
ernment established by the Constitution of Mar. 
21, 1910. Formerly a grand duchy in the Ger- 
man Empire, it borders on Alsace-Lorraine and 
Switzerland on the west and south, respectively. 
Area, 6819 square miles; population in 1926, 
2,312,462, as compared with 2,195,580 in 1919. 
In 1929 there were 44,545 births, 29,872 deaths, 
and 19,844 marriages. Capital, Karlsruhe, with 
145,694 inhabitants in 1925. The largest city is 
Mannheim (247,486 in 1925). The majority of 
the })opulation is Roman Catholic. Education is 
free, general, and compulsory, the schools be- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the state. For 
higher education, there are universities at Heidel- 
berg and Freiburg. In 1930 the total area under 
cultivation was 2,061,172 acres. Among the agii- 
cultural products, oats, rye, barley, wheat, pota- 
toes, and vegetables are the most important. 
There are numerous manufacturing industries 
and salt and potash are mined. 

In the budgets for both 1930 and 1031, ordi- 
nary revenues were fixed at 289,800,000 gold 
marks (1 mark equals $0.2382), ordinary ex- 
penditures at 283,500,000 marks, extraordinary 
revenue at 9,100,000 marks, extraordinary ex- 
penditure at 20,800,000 marks. Executive power 
rests in a cabinet comprising the State Presi- 
dent, four Ministers, and one State Councilor 
(Minister without portfolio), all nominated or 
elected by the Landtag (legislature). The Land- 
tag elected Oct. 27, 1929, for the term ending 
Oct. 27, 1933, had 88 members, including 34 
Centrists, 18 Socialists, and representatives of 
eight other parties. State President in 1931, 
Josef Witteman (Centre party). See Gebmany. 

BAER, William Stevenson. An American 
surgeon, died Apr. 7, 1931, in Baltimore, Md., 
where he was born Nov. 25, 1872. He was gradu- 
ated from the medical school of Johns Hopkins 
University in 1896, and three years later be- 
came assistant resident surgeon at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. In 1901 he joined the faculty 
of the Johns Hopkins medical school, being ad- 
vanced from instructor to associate professor 
of clinical orthopedic surgery in 1914. During 
the World War he was assistant and then chi^ 
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consultant in orthopedic surmry with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces, discovering, as a re- 
sult of observation at this time, a new method 
of treatment of osteomyelitis with maggots that 
destroyed the infected bone matter but refused 
to ingest living tissue. He was also visiting 
orthopedic surgeon and consulting orthopedist 
at the Sheppard Pratt Hospital, Baltimore, and 
the Hospital for Women of Maryland, and was 
surgeon -general of Maryland from 1010 to 1920. 
His writings include numerous articles, chiefly on 
orthopedic surgery, in various medical journals. 

BAHA'MAS. A group of British-owned is- 
lands off the southeast coast of Florida, 20 in 
number, of which 20 are inhabited. They also in- 
clude 661 keys and over 3000 reefs. The islands, 
which are of coral formation, have an area of 
4404 square miles and a population, according 
to the census of 1931 of 59,828, or 6797 more 
than at the census of 1921. The important is- 
lands with their populations in 1921, are as fol- 
lows: New Providence, containing the capital, 
Nassau, 12,975; Andros, 6976; Eleuthera, 6048; 
]x)ng Island, 4659; Abaco, 3993; Exuma, 3730; 
Cat Island, 4273. Government primary schools 
in 1920 enrolled 9351 pupils; aided schools, 
3812 pupils; private schools, 1256. In the same 
year, attendance at private and government sec- 
ondary scliools totaled 320. 

Declared imports greatly exceed declared ex- 
ports, the totals in 1929 being £1,963,776 and 
£144,021. respectively. Spirits and wines, the 
leading imports, were valued at £826,787 in 1929, 
conipaiod with £57,114 for petroleum products, 
which ranked second in value. Sponges and sisal 
arc the chief exports. Imports from the United 
States (1929) were valued at £740,865; Canada, 
£521,508; United Kingdom, £420,421. Revenues 
in tlie fiscal year 1929-30 totaled £556,799; ex- 
jrenditurca, £578,584. The public debt in 1929 
stood at £180,000. Vessels entering the ports in 
1929 numbered 1362 of 1,054,712 tons and ves- 
sels clearing, 1378 of 1,057,152 tons. Regular 
ail -mail and passenger service between Palm 
Beach and the Bahamas was inaugurated June 
5, 1931. The islands are administered hy a gov- 
ernor who is assisted by an executive council 
and a legislative council, each of nine members, 
and a legislative assembly of 29 members, the 
franchise being based on a small property quali- 
fication. (governor and Commander-in-Chief in 
1931, Sir Charles William James Orr. 

BAHRAIN ISLANDS. See Abasia. 

BAILEY, Solon Irving. An American as- 
tronomer, died in Hanover, Mass., June 6, 1931. 
He was born in Lisbon, N. H., Dec. 29, 1854, and 
w'as graduated from Boston University in 1881. 
Ill 1 880 he established at Arequipa, Peru, a south- 
ern station of the Harvard Observatory, and 
in 1893, on the summit of El Misti at an eleva- 
tion of 19,000 feet, the most loftily situated 
meteorological station in the world. On his re- 
turn to the United States he was made assist- 
ant professor of astronomy at Harvard Uni- 
versity, becoming associate professor in 1898 
and Phillips professor in 1913 and retiring as 
professor emeritus in 1926. During 1908-09 he 
made astronomical observations in the northern 
part of Cape Colony and also inveBtij»ted cli- 
matic conditions in various parts of South Af- 
rica with reference to the desirability of this 
region as a site for astronomical observation. 
He later served during 1919-22 as acting di- 
rector of the Harvard Observatory. In addition 


to writing extensively for the Annals of the 
Harvard Ohservatory^ he published A Discussion 
of Variable Stars in the Cluster w Oenta/wri 
( 1902 ) ; an extensive work, Peruvian Meteorol- 
ogy (1902); Recent Total Eclipses of the Sun 
(1902) ; and History and Work of the Harvard 
Observatory (posthumous, 1931). He was also a 
pioneer in the photographic discovery and meas- 
urement of extra-galactic nebulse. 

BAHEB, George F(isher). An American 
banker, died in New York City, May 2, 1931. 
He w^as born in Troy, N. Y., Mar. 27, 1840, and 
began his banking career as a clerk in the State 
Banking Department in Albany. Coming to New 
York City in 1863, he became associated with 
the newly-organized First National Bank, ris- 
ing from teller to cashier in 1865 and to presi- 
dent in 1877. He held the latter office until 1909, 
when he became chairman of the board. During 
this period he, together with J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan and James A. Stillman, wielded a vast na- 
tional and international financial influence. It 
w^as largely through his confidence and judgment 
that the banking and industrial institutions of 
the 'United States were enabled to weather the 
panics of 1803 and 1907 and other periods of de- 
pression. He was a director in numerous rail- 
road, steel, and public utility corporations. He 
gave liberally to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and to Columbia University, Dartmouth 
College, Cornell University, and Harvard Uni- 
versity, founding at the latter institution the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

BAKU. See Azerrauan. 

BALFOUR, Sir Andrew. A British surgeon 
and tropical health authority, died in London, 
Jan. 30, 1931. He was born in Edinburgh Mar. 
21, 1873. His education was obtained in his 
native city — at George Watsoii^s College and at 
the university, from which he received the M.D. 
degree in 1898. He also took advanced studies 
at the universities of Cambridge and Strassburg. 
In 1900-01 he served as civil surgeon in the 
South African War, and from 1902 to 1913 was 
director of the Wellcome Tropical Research 
Laboratories at Kliartoum. He also was appointed 
sanitary adviser to the Sudan medical depart- 
ment, and medical officer of health for Khartoum. 
During the World War he was successively a 
member of the medical advisory committee for 
the Mediterranean war area, president of the 
medical advisory committee in Mesopotamia, and 
president of tlie Egyptian public health com- 
mission. He also served as health commissioner 
for Mauritus in 1921 and for Bermuda in 1923. 
After 1923 he was director-iii-chief of the Well- 
come Bureau of Scientific Research in London 
and director of the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine. He was president of the 
Royal Society of Tropical Medicine in 1925-27, 
and was the recipient of many honors, including 
the Imperial Ottoman Order of the Osmaiiieh 
(4th class) which was bestowed on him in 1907. 
He was created a Companion of St. Michael and 
St. George in 1912, a Coinpoiiion of the Batli 
in 1918, and a Knight Commander of St. Michael 
and St. George in 1930. Among his works are: 
Public Health and Preventive Medicine (with 
C. J. Lewis, 1902) ; Reports of the Wellcome Re- 
seai'ch Laboratories (1909-12); Revietc of the 
More Recent Advances in Tropical Medicine (with 
R. G. Archibald, 1909) ; War against Tropical 
Disease (1920); and Health Problems of the 
Empire (1924). He was also the author of several 
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novels: By Stroke of Sword; To Arms!; Oaek’ 
iered and Other War Tales; Venyeanee Is Mine; 
and The Golden Kingdom, 

BALI. See Nethebland East Iitdies. 

BALKAN CONFEBBNCE. See Tubket un- 
der History; Peace. 

BALKAN FBBEBATION. See Peace. 

BALKAN STATES. The collective term ap- 
plied to those states which make up the Balkan 
peninsula in southeastern Europe north and west 
of the ^gean Sea. See Albania, Buixiabia, 
Gbeece, Rumania, Tubkey, and Yugoslavia. 

BALLOONS. See Aeronautics. 

BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Amebican. 
The dominant national organization of banks in 
the United States, having a membership of about 
18,000 banks out of a total 22,000, with assets 
estimated in excess of 90 per cent of the nation’s 
aggregate banking capital funds of $9,400,000,- 
000 and total resources of $70,000,000,000. The 
association has four major divisions, each devoted 
to the special interests, technical advancement, 
and general welfare of the following classes of 
banks: National, savings, State, and trust com- 
pany. Within the organization there are also two 
sections devoted to general banking interests: 
the American Institute of Banking section and 
the State secretaries section. The American In- 
stitute of Banking section, which is the educa- 
tional arm of the organization, has an enrollment 
of 45,000 students from banks in all parts of the 
country and a general membership of 65,000; the 
State secretaries section forms a link between 
the national organization and the 48 State Bank- 
ers’ Associations. 

The association has a protective department 
which prosecutes continually a nation-wide cam- 
paign of prevention, protection, and investigation 
for all member banks in respect to criminal 
operations. It also conducts a legal department 
which keeps bankers informed on developments 
in the field of banking law and, in connection 
with the association’s State and Federal legisla- 
tive committees and councils, watches the in- 
terests of banking institutions and the public in 
both State and ftderal banking legislation. 

During 1931 the organization gave special at- 
tention to maintaining equitable bank taxation. 
Through its economic policy commission, it con- 
tinued an extensive research into the group- 
banking movement, involving the operations of 
275 bank groups comprising 2000 banks with 
$15,000,000,000 in combined resources, toother 
with much theretofore unknown information in 
this field. This commission also investigated bank 
failures and branch banking. The educational 
foundation of the association, with an endow- 
ment of $500,000 to be employed in the further- 
ance of scholarships and research in banking and 
finance in educational institutions, allocated 
200 loan scholarships valued at $250 each to 
students in American colleges. In addition, its 
public education commission conducted lectures 
on banking in business schools and civic clubs 
throughout the United States. 

The association holds its annual convention in 
the autumn of each year, while the executive 
council meets in the spring. The latter group is 
a representative body, proportioned to the mem- 
bership in all States, and is qualified to take 
action upon certain association matters. The ad- 
ministrative committee, composed of 15 mem- 
bers, including the national officers, heads of the 
various divisions and sections, and certain others, 


acts as the ad interim governing authority be- 
tween meetings of the convention and of the 
executive council. The 1931 convention was held 
in Atlantic City, N. J., October 5-8, the chief 
topics of discussion being branch and group 
banking, methods for Improving bank manage- 
ment, and the bank failtire situation. It promptly 
went on record with approval of President 
Hoover’s proposal for a $500,000,000 cooperative 
credit pool to release the frozen assets of sound 
banks lacking instruments eli^ble for loans from 
the Federal Reserve banks, a ^an that materially 
relieved the strained financial situation. 

The general national officers elected for 1931- 
32 were: President, Harry J. Haas, vice presi- 
dent, I’irst National Bank, Philadelphia; first 
vice president, Francis H. Sisson, vice president. 
Guaranty Trust Comjyany, New York City; sec- 
ond vice president, F. M. Law, president. First 
National Bank, Houston, Texas; treasurer, P. D. 
Houston, chairman, American National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. The continuing activities of the 
association arc carried on by a permanent staff in 
New York City under the direction of the ex- 
ecutive manager, Fred N. Shepherd. 

BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLE- 
MENTS. See Ri-U’arations and War Debts. 

BANKS AND BANKING. Although the situ- 
ation of American banking at the close of the 
year 1930 was not by any means disastrous, 
facts and tendencies had emerged that were al- 
ready giving cause for the most serious antici- 
pations. An entirely new turn had been given to 
banking trends and processes by the breakdown 
of business and finance in 1929, and it had be- 
come apparent that there must be a general re- 
organization of banking institutions and of their 
relationships. This state of affairs, evident at 
the beginning of the year 1931, became even more 
pronounced as the season advanced and, although 
from time to time there could be observed some 
minor modification of dangerous tendencies, the 
general course of the year’s events is epitomized 
in the fact that about 2300 bank failures — a 
record of astounding proportions — were registered 
during the season, while the whole structure of 
banking at times seemed about to collapse. The 
shifting of great quantities of credit out of 
securities, and the tying-up of still greater 
quantities both through private hoarding and 
through deliberate inactivity of bank balances, 
wei e conspicuous features in the situation, while, 
towaid the close of the twelvemonth, the im- 
pending breakdown of State and municipal credit 
seemed likely to bring on still more hazardous 
conditions in banking and finance generally. 

National Banks. From the standpoint of 
organization and practice, the year 1931 produced 
no change of much moment in the status of 
the national banks. The Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency had, early in the year, 
initiated a complete and thorough investigation 
into the situation of the banking systems of the 
country; and this inquiry, being in progress, 
acted as a brake upon the adoption of new 
measures in Congress while it probably tended to 
retard the bringing forward of further proposals 
for banking change either at the hands of the 
Comptroller of the Currency or of members of 
Congress. At all events, there was no significant 
change in the legislative status of the national 
banking system. 

The Comptroller, in his annual report for the 
year 1930, confined himself to some suggestions 
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with regard to branch banking, and the liquida- 
tion of aasets of failed banks; while Congress 
paid but little heed to his recommendations, be- 
ing too closely occupied with the general and 
immediate drift of an airs to consider generaliza- 
tions. The system itself continued to show 
shrinkage in numbers partly owing to the im- 
mense development of failures during the year, 
partly as a result of consolidations and partly 
in consequence of natural tendencies to lessen 
the number of banks in existence, because of the 
declining need for small institutions consequent 
upon change in methods of transportation and 
of doing business. For the year covered by the 
the Comptroller’s report (ending June 30, 1931) 
the national system reported a net decrease of 425 
members, leaving the total number of charters 
in force 6886, the smallest for many years. Re- 
sources moreover, in contradistinction with 
former years, reflected losses amounting to 
$1,713,000,000 as against $1,753,000,000 in 1930. 
The total number of receivers appointed during 
the year was 237, or more than twice as many as 
in 1930, when 104 receivers were appointed in the 
United States. 

Hearinos on Banking. The investigation of 
the banking situation which was undertaken by 
the Senate committee on Banking and Currency 
was continued in the form of public hearings dur- 
ing the winter and early spring; and then was 
followed by a study conducted by the experts 
attached to the committee. It resulted in a gen- 
eral senes of reports on Federal and National 
banking, made public during the late autumn. 
These reports developed a large amount of ma- 


terial relative to banking tendencies and practices 
but possibly the most striking of these was 
furnished in the light thrown by them upon the 
whole topic of investment banking and the rapid 
absorption of national bank funds (as well as 
others) in operations carried on by what were 

WEEKLY STATEMENT OP REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS 

[A.mountg given tn mUliona of dollars] 

Dec. 2S, Dec. 16, Dec. 24, 


1031 

Loans and investments, total $20,734 

1931 
— $229 


1980 

$2,261 

Loans, total 

18,119 

_ 

93 


8,081 

On securities 

5,733 

— 

8 

— 

2,046 

All others 

7,386 


85 


1,035 

Investments, total 

7,615 

— 

136 

-1- 

830 

United States Govern- 

ment securities . . . 

4,208 

— 

128 


1,052 

Other securities .... 

3,407 

— 

8 


222 

Reserve with Federal Re- 

serve Banks 

1,520 

— 

141 

— 

246 

Cash in vault 

202 


33 

-f 

26 

Net demand deposits 

11,771 

5,947 


897 


1,832 

Time deposits 

— 

67 

— 

1,179 

Government deposits 

345 

— 

203 • 


148 

Due from banks 

939 

— 

73 


468 

Due to banks 

2.885 


156 


818 

Borrowings from Federal 

Reserve Bank .... 

667 


176 

+ 

317 


-f Increase. — Decrease. 

* December 16 figures revised (Chicago district.) 


known as investment afliliates — companies char- 
tered and tiperated under State law but ow'iied or 
controlled by national bank stockholders (as 
well as, in the case of State institutions, by 
State bank stockholders). The inquiry revealed 
enormous losses among these institutions, and 


CHANGES IN NATIONAL BANK POSITION 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Demand deposits 

Time deposits 

l^oans and discounts * 

United States and other bonds, stocks, etc 

Lawful reserve with Federal Reserve banks . . . . 


Demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Loans and discounts * 

United States and other bonds, stocks, etc 

Lawful reserve with Federal Reserve banks . . . . 


Demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Loans and discounts * 

United States and other bonds, stocks, etc 

Lawful reserve with Federal Reserve banks . . . . 


Demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Loans and discounts * 

United States and other bonds, stocks, etc 

Lawful reserve with Federal Reserve banks .... 


June 30, 
1925 

Per cent in- 
crease (•+•) or 
decrease ( — ) 
since June 
30, 1924 

June SO, 
1926 

Per cent in- 
crease (-f) ur 
decrease ( — ) 
since June 
30, 1925 

$10,430,264 

5,924,658 

12,674,067 

5,730,444 

1,326,864 

-f 8.72 
-f 12 64 
-f 6.80 
+ 11.44 
-1- 10.69 

$10,778,603 

6,313,809 

13,417,674 

5.842,2.53 

1,381,171 

-f 3.34 
-f 6.67 
■f 6.87 
-f 1.95 
-f 4.09 

June SO, 
1927 

Per cent in- 
crease (-+-) or 
decrease ( — ) 
since June 
SO, 1926 

June 30, 
1928 

Per cent in- 
crease (-I-) or 
decrease ( — > 
since June 
30, 1927 

$10,923,729 

7,315,624 

13,955,696 

6,393,218 

1,406,052 

-f 1.35 
-f 15.87 
-f 4.01 
-f 9.43 
-f 1 80 

$11,003,795 

8,206,638 

15,144,995 

7,147,448 

1,453,383 

4- 0.73 
-f 13.41 

4- 8.62 

4- 11.80 

4- 8.37 

June 29, 
1929 

Per cent in- 
crease (4-) 
decrease ( — ) 
since June 
80, 1928 

June 80, 
1930 

Per cent in- 
crease (-[-) or 
decrease ( — > 
since June 
30, 1929 

$10,504,268 

8,817,095 

14,801,180 

6,650,535 

1,344,951 

— 4.54 
-f 0.25 

— 2.27 

— 6.87 

— 7.46 

$10,926,201 

8,762,571 

14,887,752 

6,888,171 

1,421,676 

-f 4.02 

4- 6.24 
•f 0.59 

4- 8.48 

4- 6.70 

June SO, 
1931 

Per cent in- 
crease (-I-) or 
decrease < — ) 
since June 

SO, 1980 



$10,105,885 

8.579,500 

13,177,489 

7,674,837 

1,418,006 

— 7.60 

— 2.09 

— 11.05 
-f 11.42 

— 0.25 




« Includes rediscounts and customers’ liability under letters of credit. 
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generally bad banking conditions produced as a 
result of loans which had been made to them. 

A general comparative view of conditions 
among national banks on June 30 at the close 
of the fiscal year is afforded in the table on page 
91, which reflects the situation of their chief 
accounts for a series of years last past. Great 
reductions of capital (about 3 per cent) of 
loans and discounts (about 12 per cent) and of 
profits are to be noted. The drift toward con- 
solidations seemed during this poor year to have 
been accentuated by the weakness of many banks 
and the effort to gain strength through com- 
bination — ^not, as in former years, largely 
through desire for mere size or for the stock 
market profits resulting therefrom. 

The figures thus furnished show an unpre- 
cedented lessening of loans and investments, 
which, being analyzed, resolved itself into a 
shrinkage of $2,046,000,000 in loans on secur- 
ities, and a reduction of $1,035,000,000 in other 
(commercial) loans, while investments increased 
$830,000,000. The net reduction of the asset items 
taken together, reflected the almost desperate 
effort of the banks during the latter part of the 
year to keep ‘‘liquid,” an effort which they 
prosecuted bj" making every possible attempt to 
cut down the total outstanding supply of 
accommodation granted by them, and to com- 
pel the community to settle all outstanding 
claims to which the banks were parties, wherever 
possible. It should be noted, at this point, that 
during the year brokers’ loans, which had, at 
one time, risen (just before the panic) as high 
as $8,000,000,000, had shrunk to less than $000,- 
000,000 by the close of 1931. The reduction in 
loans on securities was, in some measure, a 
further development of the attempt to get the 
public out of the securities market — or of the 
public’s own disposition to leave that market — 
but forces of much greater power were also op- 
erating to bring about the curtailment of such 
loans. 

Chief among these forces was the continuous 
lessening of the number of banks, and the selling 
of the assets of failed banks wherever market- 
able — a factor which threw upon the bond market 
in particular great masses of bonds and stocks, 
with subsequent lessening of their value. Hence 
by the close of the year, values had tremendously 
declined, thereby reducing the book valuations 
of investments wherever banks were in the habit 


except to the extent that it was able to pay for 
and own them in fee simple. It was an extreme 
and previously never witnessed example, of forced 
liquidation — one in which the measures applied 
were of an extraordinary severity. 

State Banks and Trust Companies. There 
was no reason why State banks and trust com- 
panies should prosper better than the rank and 
file of national banks during the period of the 
depression. The year 1931, accordingly, proved 
an unfavorable period for them, with reductions 
of operations fully comparable to, and moving in 
about the same proportion as did those of na- 
tional banks. Decline and diiUculty were, in no 
sense the product of any particular system or set 
of laws, under which the several banks were 
organized, but were on the contrary, the outcome 
of general conditions, and of the reaction in 
business of every sort. As in the case of the na- 
tional banks, the State institutions showed con- 
siderable increase of investments though not so 
great an advance as in many fornjer years, while 
they reported sharp reductions of loans and dis- 
counts, especially of those based upon securities. 
Capital fell off sharply, and undivided j>rofit8 
still more severely, in proportion, thus showing 
the profitlessness of the business. Deflation — 
meaning by that term the reduction of credit 
extended — ^had probably gone about as far at 
the end of the year, as it could reasonably be 
expected to go, gi'anting the existence of the 
system U|)on any basis of continuity with exist- 
ing conditions. Current demand deposits fell off 
heavily but tinm deposits were only moderately 
reduced; in about the same proportion as in the 
national banking system. The accompanying table 
reflects the general conditions m the State system 
at the middle of the year. Later developments dur- 
ing the latter part of the calendar year tended to 
reveal all the factors just referred to, in an ag- 
gravated light, with failures heavier, and reduc- 
tions of items in the balance sheet even more 
noteworthy than at midyear. 

The general conditions in commercial banking 
evidenced a general withdrawal of the banks from 
the support of the business community, and an 
effort to resort to all possible means for mere 
self-preservation, with trade and business con- 
nections ruthlessly sacrificed, both in domestic 
and foreign trade. The situation affecting State 
banking is statistically represented in the ae- 
companying brief tabulation. 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OP RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF STATE (COMMERCIAL), SAVINGS. PRI- 
VATE BANKS, AND LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES 
[ In thousandg of dollar* ] 


Items 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 


Loans 

Investments 

Cash 

Capital 

Surplus and undivided profits 

Deposits (individual) 

Resources 


$ 22 , 623,107 $ 23 , 348,344 

9 , 972,888 10 , 861,875 

636,569 643.692 

1 , 860.431 1 , 902,325 

2 , 858,053 8 , 130,367 

31 , 789,884 82 , 893,201 

39 , 577,738 41 , 550,615 


$ 24 , 437,341 

11 , 624,366 

572,732 

1 , 931,666 

3 , 394,758 

33 , 944,265 

43 , 066,089 


$ 26 , 621,803 

10 , 692,203 

521,925 

2 , 169,603 

3 , 742,628 

34 , 316,418 

44 , 732,277 


$ 25 , 572,918 

11 , 056,557 

523,463 

2 , 145,445 

4 , 046,591 

83 , 885,105 

44 , 903,585 


$ 21 , 987,365 

12 , 385,316 

515,738 

1 , 982,335 

3 , 865,611 

81 , 800,096 

42 , 566.451 


o Including overdrafts. 

of revaluing securities to coincide with market 
values, while again the attempt of banks to com- 
pel holders of securities behind loans to sell out 
because of no abstract considerations, but merely 
because they themselves needed funds, was an 
even more effective influence in the entire situa- 
tion. The public, in short, was being asked not 
merely to get out of the stock market, but also 
to surrender its holdings of bonds and stocks 


Federal Reserve Banes. Federal Reserve 
Banks had been practically out of adjustment 
with member banks, and with the business com- 
munity, up to the end of the year 1930, and dur- 
ing the earlier months of the year under review 
there was some effort on their part to get into 
closer alignment. There was also an attempt to 
assist ba&s, in the uncomfortable circumstances 
that presented themselves during the first six 
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months. These attempts were sporadic; and, un- 
certain as they were, had but little effect during 
the forepart of the year duo to the uneasy feel- 
ing on the part both of banks and business 
houses, that something radically wrong existed 
in the general financial mechanism. These fears 
centred round the status of the immense volume 
of German so-called short-term obligations which 
had been absorbed by the banks of the United 
States, largely on the basis of assurances from 
many financial authorities that the paper was 
good, and could be relied upon as a constituent 
in bank portfolios. A rude awakening occurred 
at the end of June, when President Hoover be- 
came convinced that Germany would not be able 
to continue payment of reparations obligations 
and so requested other countries for a general 
moratorium for the period of one year. Tms sug- 
gestion was promptly acted upon, but involved 
serious consequences to banks in the United 
States and in Great Britain (less severe else- 
where) owing to the fact that they had absorbed 
such large quantities of German paper in the 
belief that it was liquid. A special international 
committee of bankers met at Basel during the 
late summer under the chairmanship of Albert 
11. Wiggin and issued a report practically ad- 
mitting that Germany had for a good while 
“borrowed short” but lent or invested “long”; 
with the result that the so-called short-time 
loans were frozen. This was followed by a large 
central bank credit provided by the central 
banks of England and France, and shared in by 
the Federal Reserve System to the extent of 
$20,000,000 each. This effort made to prevent in- 
ternational financial collapse was unsuccessful, 
and was shortly followed by the abandonment of 
the gold standard in Great Britain, due to the 
heavy demands for gold which the Bank of 
England had had to meet. Prior to this event, in 
the endeavor to save the position of England, the 
Bank of France and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem had each provided an exchange fund of 
$125,000,000, while in each country a private 
credit amounting to $200,000,000 had been opened. 
These were speedily exhausted with the result 
indicated above. The next in the series of events 
was the endeavor of sundry foreign countries 
to compel the United States to liquidate as much 
of their foreign investments here as possible and 
in this experiment about $714,000,000 was with- 
drawn in gold during October and early No- 
vember. The effort to drive the United States 
off the gold standard did not succeed; and some 
of the gold was, almost at once, put back into 
American paper and other investments. 

The circumstances thus detailed were so re- 
markable that it is worth while to quote here 
the brief description of the sequence given by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual re- 
port as follows: 


easioned a rapid inoreasa in the volume of reserve bank 
credit in use, which amounted to $2,125,000,000 by the 
middle of October, compared with an average of about 
$945,000,000 in June. Member bank discounts increased 
from an average of about $190,000,000 in June to about 
$630,000,000 at the middle of October. The acceptance 
holdings of the reserve banks showed an increase of more 
than $600,000,000 and United States security holdings 
an increase of about $120,000,000 for the same period. 

In these circumstances the discount rate of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York was raised from the 
unusually low rate of 1 % per cent to 2 per cent on 
October 9 and to 3% per cent on October 16. Discount 
rates were also increased in October at all reserve banks 
exrept Atlanta, where a 3 per cent rate remained in effect, 
and Minneapolis, whore the rate was 3% per cent; at the 
end of the month the rate was 3 ^ per cent at all other 
reserve banks except Richmond and Dallas which had 
^tablishod rates of 4 per cent. At the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York buying rates on bills were also in- 
creased in the latter part of September and in October. 
At the middle of October the rate was 3V6 per cent on 
maturities up to 90 days as compared with 1 per cent at 
the beginning of September. 

Open market rates increased somewhat but in mid- 
October were still at comparatively low levels. Rates on 
90-day bankers’ acceptances had increased to 2 %— 3 % 
per cent from seven-eighths per cent in September, and 
prime commercial paper had increased to 2Vi->4^ per 
cent from 2 por cent. 


The position of the reserve system at the end 
of the year 1931 is shown in the table appearing 
on page 94. 

Bank Cri?dit. Brokers* loans had, by the be- 
ginning of the year 1931, been greatly reduced 
below the level attained at the time of the panic, 
but there was still much to be done before they 
could be said to be anywhere near normal. Ae- 
eordiiigly, the curtailment of these loans went 
on practically from the beginning of the year. 
This reduction was at first orderly, and was 
made under the pressure of a moderate sort ex- 
erted by the banks which at last felt the urgent 
need of lessening the volume of speculation. By 
the end of spring, there had been a curtailment 
to about the level which had been pointed out by 
most observers as “normal.” But this point had 
hardly been reached when the series of remark- 
able events just briefly sketched began to take 
place, and the pressure of failed bank assets 
upon the market became severe. The result of 
these conditions was to accentuate the speed of 
retirement from the market, owing to fears that 
values would be still further reduced, and ac- 
cordingly there was a steady and even more 
rapid curtailment of brokers* loans during the 
summer and autumn below the points that had 
previously been indicated us likely to mark the 
limit of downward movement. Operators who 
had not been out of the market for many ycais 
began to retire completely, and to leave all 
question of trading as a matter for the future. 
Curtailment was accordingly continuous until a 
low point was reached, at the close of the year, 
with $508,000,000. The detailed figures are fur- 
nished in the accompanying table. 


BROKERS’ LOANS, 1931 


After the middle of September, 1931, there was a 
rapid outflow of gold from the country, chiefly to conti- 
nental Europe, particularly France, and an increase 
in the volume of gold earmarked by Federal Reserve 
banks for foreign correspondents. During the ensuing 
month the country’s stuck of monetary gold decreased by 
nearly $600,000,000, which was about $100,000,000 
more than the accessions since the middle of 1930. For- 
eign interests obtained the funds for the withdrawal of 
gold through sales of acceptances previously held here 
for foreign account, through the use of balances held 
with banka in this countiy, including Federal Reserve 
banka, and through tho sale of foreign-owned securities 
in American markets. At tho same time, there was con- 
tinued increase in the domestic demand lor currency. 
The resultant drain on member bank reserve funds oc- 


Jan. 28 $1,734,000,000 

Feb. 25 1,798,000,000 

R£ar. 25 1,908,000,000 

April 29 1,730.000,000 

May 27 1,674,000.000 

June 24 1,406,000.000 


July 29 $1,390,000,000 

Aug. 26 1,349,000,000 

Sept. 30 1,172,000,000 

Oct. 28 869,000,000 

Nov. 25 751,000,000 

Dec. 30 591,000,000 


Bank Failures. Never in financial history 
had there been so heavy a series of failures 
among banks as had taken place during the 
decade from 1921 to 1930, but this was now to 
be followed by a record-breaking year of fail- 
ures. Beginning the year 1931 with a fair pros- 
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TWELVE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS OOMBINBD 
RESOUROES 


Gold with Federal Reserve agents 

Gold redemption fund with U. 8. Treasury 

/an. 6, 1982 
. $2,074,541,000 

68,408,000 

Dec. SO, 1981 
$2,090,872,000 
68,077,000 

Jan. 7, 1981 
$1,691,189,000 
87,126,000 

Gold held exclusively against Federal Reserve notes . . . 

Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 

Gk>ld and gold certificates held by banks 

2,183,089,000 

358.436.000 

494.077.000 

2,148,449,000 

836.670.000 

503.645.000 

1,728,815,000 

483.560.000 

781.641.000 

Total gold reserves 

Reserves other than gold 

2,985,552,000 

173,636,000 

2,987,564,000 

167,459,000 

2,998,516.000 

158,832,000 

Total reserves 

3,159,187,000 
. 71,670,000 

8,155,028.000 

74,610,000 

694.888.000 

429.300.000 

8,147,348.000 

81,652,000 

115.501.000 

176.884.000 

Bills discounted: 

Secured by U. S. Government obligations 

Other bills discounted 

461,987,000 
. 366,229,000 

Total bills discounted 

Bills bought in open market 

U. 8. Government securities: 

Booda ,,, f - 

818,216,000 

276.806.000 

830.199.000 

1,024,133,000 

826.975.000 

844.626.000 
30,843,000 

427.759.000 

292.386.000 

265.456.000 

114.082.000 

201.369.000 

342.550.000 

Treasury notes 

Certificates and bills 

30,549,000 

405,197,000 

Total U. 8. Government securities 

Other secuiuties 

765,946,000 

28,844,000 

803,228,000 

80,880,000 

658,901,000 

6,558,000 

Total bills and securities 

Due from foreign banks 

Federal Reserve notes of other banks 

TTncollectAd itema 

1,888,311,000 
8,662.000 
21,726,000 
. 475,253,000 

2,185,216,000 

8,662,000 

20.056.000 
443,521,000 

59.581.000 

89.151.000 

$5,985,820,000 

1,223,300.000 

712,000 

25.468.000 
621,013.000 

67.845.000 

20.890.000 

$5,078,228,000 

Bank premiana 

. 67,770,000 

All other reanurcoa 

. 33,752,000 

Total reantirrAa 

. . $6,716,331,000 




LIABILITIES 


Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation 

Deposits : 

Member bank reserve account 

Government 

$2,651,026,000 

2,036,072,000 

29.893.000 

64.645.000 

38.809.000 

$2,613,104,000 

2,822,787,000 

60.705.000 

77.269.000 

29.358.000 

$1,624,898,000 

2,443,859,000 

24.689.000 
5,779.000 

25.390.000 

Foreign bank 

Other deposits 

Total deposits 

Deferred availability items 

Capital paid in 

Surplus 

All other liabilities 

2,3 69,419,000 

451.516.000 

160.605.000 

259.421.000 
24,844,000 

2,480,109,000 

435.291.000 

160.553.000 

274.636.000 
22,127,000 

2,499,717.000 

496.970.000 

169.668.000 

274.636.000 
12,339.000 

Total liabilities 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal Reserve note 

liabilities combined 

Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreigm cor- 
respondents 

$5,716,331,000 

66.5% 

$269,544,000 

$5,985,820,000 

61.9% 

$248,529,000 

$5,078,228,000 

76 3% 

$440,326,000 


pect for some reduction in bank collapse, the com- 
munity was obliged to witness, before spring was 
over, a scries of failures of considerable im- 

E ortance, followed, during the early summer, 
y almost complete collapse of the banking sys- 
tem in Chicago where some 30 failures occurred 
within the city limits — most of them small in- 
stitutions but including also a number of banks 
of considerable size which were absorbed be- 
cause unable to stand alone. From this, de- 
veloped other failures of importance in the Mid- 
west; and eventually an epidemic of closings in 
the South and Southwest and in New England; 
while important institutions in other parts of 
the country also collapsed and others called for 
assistance. 

The result was the formation, during October 
and subsequent weeks, of the so-called National 
Credit Corporation with a capital nominally 
about $500,000,000, made up of banks which 
bound themselves to contribute the money 
needed to give relief to other institutions which 
stood in need. Some little work was done through 
this medium, but the close of the year still 
found it only just about ready to call its first 


installment of subscribed capital ($50,000,000), 
and with bank failures increasing. The danger- 
ous, not to say disastrous, character of the state 
of things, led to the request of President Hoover 
during December that Congress appropriate $500,- 
000,000 for the capitalization of the “Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation” with an author- 
ized issue of bonds amounting to $1,500,000,000 
all guaranteed by the U. S. Treasury; and hav- 
ing as its primary work the making of loans to 
hard-pressed banks, insurance companies, rail- 
roads, and other “key” institutions. This un- 
usual, not to say unprecedented step, found its 
only w’arrant in the fact that something of the 
kind has been attempted with the so-called War 
Finance Corporation during and after the World 
War, while the wholly anomalous character of 
the business conditions of the time and the cir- 
cumstances that the banks were apparently less 
and less able to take care of themselves or to 
render mutual aid appeared to make necessary 
the intervention of the government in order to 
protect depositors from inability to make pay- 
ments at all, over large tracts of territory in 
many difierent sections of the United States. 
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The accompanying table aketches the progreaa slavery prior to the Civil War, the Southern 
of the bank failure movement up to the end of Baptists withdrew from the national organiza- 
the year 1031. tion in 1845, forming the Southern Baptist Con> 


BANK SUSPENSIONS 

[Banks clottd to puhlie on accotmt of finaneial difievUioi by order of tupervieory authorities or directors of the 
bank. Figures of suspensions include banks subsequently reopened] 


Month Number of banks Deposits {in thousands of dollars) 



1998 

1989 

1930 

1981 

1928 

1989 

1980 

1981 

January 


64 

09 

202 

10,088 

16,418 

28,003 

78,130 

Pebmory 


60 

85 

77 

18,852 

21,746 

82.800 

35,123 

March 

66 

61 

76 

86 

16,958 

9,002 

23,769 

85,286 

April 

May 


29 

96 

64 

6,190 

7,790 

83,388 

42,417 

29 

112 

55 

89 

6,894 

24,090 

19,316 

48.968 

June 


48 

66 

167 

13,496 

19,219 

70,666 

195,951 < 

July 


69 

66 

93 

5,868 

66,161 

32,883 

41.834 

August 


17 

67 

158 

6,147 

8,532 

21,951 

185,002 

September 

20 

89 

66 

806« 

7,888 

10,060 

23,666 

287,061 

October 


43 

72 

512 

9,011 

18,158 

24,599 

566,686 

November 

72 

68 

254 

160 

24,784 

22,646 

186.306 

83,409 

December 

44 

52 

844 

858 

11,076 

16,780 

867,119 

819,289 

Year 


642 

1,845 

2.200 

188,642 

234,582 

864.715 

1,759,484 


* Revised. 

International Relations. As above indi- 
cated, the year was one of great disturbance in 
international financial and banking relation- 
ships. The complete suspension of the payment 
of war debt provided for under the moratorium 
asked by President Hoover at the end of June 
was ratified by European governments with little 
delay, even France requiring only about ten days 
to take action; and was eventually approved 
also by Congress on December 22, notwithstand- 
ing that in the resolution of ratification there 
was inserted a proviso that there should be no 
complete eoncellation either now or in the fu- 
ture. The suspension of Germany's payments of 
reparations was included in the moratorium ar- 
rangements, while her inability to settle the 
short-term bank indebtedness was evident after 
one or two serious bank failures within the 
Reich and was recognized by the Wiggin com- 
mittee at its meeting in Basel already described. 
Despite the two great international credits re- 
ferred to above and intended to save the Reichs- 
bank and the Bank of England from disaster, the 
disruption caused by England’s abandonment of 
the gold standard effectually broke down what 
remained of the plan of international cofipera- 
tion between central banks, and consequently 
left the Bank of International Settlements with 
little actual work to accomplish since it was now 
without even the formal duties assigned to it in 
connection with Reparations collection, while 
the various hopes entertained in some quarters 
of its functioning as a real central international 
bank had perforce to be indefinitely deprived of 
realization. The closing of the year was thus 
marked by a lower degree of international co- 
operation than at any time in the past, while the 
future was left wholly uncertain. See Repara- 
tions and War Debts; also Financial Review; 
Public Finance. 

BANTU. See Congo, Belgian. 

BAPTISTS. In 1931 there were in the United 
States 14 groups comprised in the denomination 
known as Baptist, which maintains that baptism 
should be administered to believers only and 
generally by immersion. The first Baptist Church 
in America probably was established by Roger 
Williams in Providence, R. I., in 1638, although 
this honor is claimed by the First Baptist Church 
of Newport, R. I., organized the same year or 
shortly after. As a result of political differences, 
and particularly on account of the question of 


vention, which, since that time, has functioned 
not as a new denomination but as an organiza 
tion for the purpose of directing missionary and 
general evangelistic work in the white Baptist 
churches of the Southern States. The National 
Baptist Convention, representing the Negro 
churches, was formed in 1880. Other divisions 
are known as Primitive, General, Regular, and 
United Baptists. 

According to the American Baptist Year Book, 
1931, there were in the United States in 1930 a 
total of 63,888 churches of the Northern, South- 
ern, and National (Negro) Baptist conventions, 
with 49,907 ordained ministers and 2070 local 
associations. Baptisms during the year numbered 
311,404, making the total membership 8,915,785. 
Sunday schools numbered 46,132, with an enroll- 
ment of 5,143,056 pupils. Church property was 
valued at $569,091,200, and contributions 
amounted to $92,392,175, of which $76,468,934 
was for current expenses and $15,923,241 for 
beneficence. The churches are congregational in 
polity, each church being sovereign as to its own 
discipline and worship. Applicants for the minis- 
try are licensed to preach by the churches in 
which the applicants are enrolled as active mem- 
bers. 

Northern Baptist Convention. According to 
the Annual of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
1931, this denomination was composed of 37 con- 
ventions in 35 States and reported 429 local 
associations, 8085 churches, 8309 ordained min- 
isters, 57,168 baptisms during the year, 1,438,- 
739 members, 7280 Sunday schools, and 1,140,901 
Sunday-school pupils. Church property was val- 
ued at $229,256,700, while contributions for cur- 
rent expenses amounted to $26,576,270 and for 
beneficence to $5,713,400. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention was held in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Jiine^3-8, 1931, the general theme 
being “Christians in a Changing World.” The 
keynote address was delivered by Dr. A. W. 
Beaven, president of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. The officers elected for 1931 were: Presi- 
dent, Mattison B. Jones, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
first vice president, H. T. Sorg, Newark, N. J. ; 
second vice president, G. I. Neal, Huntington, 
W. Va.; corresponding secretary, Maurice A. 
Levy, D.D., Pittsfield, Mass.; recording secre- 
tary, Clarence M. Gallup, D.D., Providence, 
R. I.; and treasurer, Orrin R. Judd, New York 
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City. The next annual meeting was to be held 
in San Francisco, Calif., from July 12 to 17, 1032. 

In 1631 the Northern Baptist Convention 
maintained 68 educational institutions, includ- 
ing 11 theological seminaries, 6 training schools, 
21 colleges, 6 junior colleges, and 14 academies. 
These institutions in 1930 had 37,309 students, 
2563 instructors, 558 buildings, property aggre- 
gating $82,807,500 in value, endowments valued 
at $126,951,300, and an annual income for the 
year of $17,852,158. The leading denominational 
papers in 1931 were; The Baptist (Chicago); 
Watchman-EoDaminer (New York City) ; Bap- 
tist Observer ( Indianapolis ) ; Baptist Banner 
(Parkersburg, W. Va.) ; and Baptist Record 
(Pella, Iowa). In addition most of the State 
conventions issued monthly bulletins. 

The foreign-mission field of the Northern 
Baptist Convention included Assam, Burma, 
South India, Bengal-Orissa, South China, East 
China, West China, Japan, Belgian Congo, and 
the Philippine Islands, with 712 missionaries 
working at 126 stations. In 1929 churches num- 
bered 2311 with 276,408 members; native work- 
ers, 10,296; schools, 2035, with an enrollment 
of 116,446 pupils; and hospitals and dispen- 
saries, 94, with a total of 22,949 in-patients and 
313,248 out-patients. The Judson fund of $1,000,- 
000 for work in Burma was completed by the 
women of the denomination. The field of the house 
mission societies included, in addition to the 
United States and its dependencies, Mexico, the 
West Indies, Central America, the Canal Zone, 
and South America. Their greatest activity was 
among the Negroes, Indians and new Americans. 
The American Baptist Home Missionary Society 
celebrated its one hundredeth anniversary by 
sending a covered wagon from Massachusetts to 
the far West to commemorate the pioneer work 
of John M. Peck. The denomination also main- 
tained six hospitals, the largest being the New 
England Baptist Hospital in Boston and the 
Northwestern Baptist Hospital in St. Paul; 20 
homes for the aged; and 15 children’s homes. 

General headquarters of the denominational 
organizations are at 152 Madison Avenue. 
New York City, with the exception of the Home 
Mission Society, which is at 23 East Twenty- 
sixth Street, New York City, and the American 
Baptist Publication Society, which is at 1701 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The unified 
missionary interests of the denomination are 
administered by the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation; and the principal convention alTairs 
are conducted by the executive and finance com- 
mittees, together with some 25 other committees. 

Southern Baptist Convention. In the South- 
ern Baptist Handbook, 1931, there were reported 
18 State conventions, 23,731 churches, 22,932 or- 
dained ministers, 198,579 baptisms during the 
year, 3,850,278 members, 20,679 Sunday schools, 
2,839,183 Sunday school pupils, and 26,079 
Baptist Young People’s Unions with a member- 
ship of 533,976. Contributions totaled $37,489,- 
021, and church property was valued at $217,- 
979,116. The receipts of the boards of the 
convention in 1931 were as follows; Southern 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board ( Richmond, Va. ) , 
$1,030,329; Southern Baptist Home Mission 
Board (Atlanta, Ga.), $611,872; Sunday School 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention (Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ) , $1,890,310 ; and Old Ministers Relief 
and Annuity Board (Dallas, Texas), $272,228. 
The denomination maintained 96 schools and 


colleges, including 6 theological schools, 30 senior 
colleges, 30 junior colleges, and 31 academies, 
with a total enrollment of 35,411 students, 1976 
ministerial students, and 1539 instructors; en- 
dowment amounted to $22,762,777, and property 
was valued at $40,767,404. It also reported 28 
hospitals (two fostered by the Southern Baptist 
Convention and 26 by the State conventions), 
valued at $15,350,203 and accommodating 76,019 
patients during the year; 18 children’s homes 
with a property value of $6,569,039 and accomo- 
dating 4523 children; and 3 homes for the aged. 

The annual sessions of the Southern Baptist 
Convention were held in Birmingham, Ala., May 
13-17, 1931. The various boards and agencies of 
the convention showed still further declines in 
receipts for the year, bringing about a critical 
situation. To meet this situation a new agency 
was launched by the convention, to be known as 
the Promotion Committee of Southern Baptists, 
comprising 62 members, and having temporary 
headquarters at Knoxville, Tenn. The committee 
sponsored an “Every-Member Canvass” during 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6, 1931, with the objective of 
securing weekly subscriptions for $40,000,000, of 
which amount $9,000,000 was to go to the support 
of the various missionary, educational, and benev- 
olent enterprises of the convention, while $31,- 
000,000 was to care for the local work of the 
churches. 

The following officers for the Southern Baptist 
Convention were elected; William J. McGlothlin, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., of Greenville, S. C., presi- 
dent; Win. Cook Boone, Shawnee, Okla., George 
J. Burnett, Memphis, Tenn., Arch C. Cree, Salis- 
bury, N. C., John J. Milford, IlunUville, Ala., 
vice presidents; Hight C. Moore, D.D., Litt.D., of 
Nashville, Tenn., recording secretary; Henry 
Burnett, of Macon, Ga., recording secretary; 
Austin Crouch, D.D., of Nashville, Tenn., execu- 
tive secretary. 

National Baptist Conveniion of America 
(Nf.qro). In 1931 the National Baptist Conven- 
tion of America reported 1320 local associations 
and ,52 State conventions affiliated with it either 
through direct messengers or representation by 
letter. There were 21,000 ordained ministeis and 
a memlHM’ship of 3,582,312. Of this number ap- 
proximately 60,000 were added by baptism dur- 
ing the year. Organized Sunday schools had 
increased to 20,722, with an enrollment of 1,622,- 
851 pupils. Contributions from all sources 
amounted to $5,250,621. 

The 1931 session of the convention was held 
in Cincinnati, O., September 9-14. The conven- 
tion accepted a gift of 250 acres of land near 
Dexter, N. M., on which there were to be built 
three homes: one for aged ministers, one for 
orphans, and one for widows. Guadalupe College 
in Seguin, Tex., was endorsed by the convention 
as a coeducational institution, to receive sup- 
port from the National Baptist Convention 
jointly with the Lynchburg Theological and Mis- 
sionary Training Seminary. Headquarters of the 
National Baptist Publishing Board are at 523 
Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. 

Other Groups. In addition to several unor- 
ganized groups of foreign-speaking Baptists in 
the Unit^ States, there were the following or- 
ganized bodies: German, Swedish, French- 
speaking Baptists of New England, Finnish 
Baptist Mission Union, American Magyar (Hun- 
garian), Italian, Danish, Norwegian, Czecho- 
slovak, Polish, Rumanian, Portuguese, and 
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Russian-Ukrainian conferences, Spauish-speaking 
(Mexican) Baptists were well organized in some 
sections, Nortn and South; and there were un- 
organized bodies of Chinese and Japanese Bap- 
tists. Statistics for these bodies in 1931 were as 
follows: Churches, 952; ministers, 840; bap- 
tisms, 4863; membership, 98,208; Bible schools, 
044; Bible-school enrollment, 98,708; ])roperty 
valuation, $12,656,100; and contributions, $1,- 
668,436. 

Smaller branches of the denomination, differ- 
ing in various respects from the main branches 
of the cliurch, included the following Baptists: 
Gretieral Six-principle, Seventh-day, Free Will, 
United American Free Will (Colored), Free 
Will (Bullockites), General, Separate, Regular, 
United, Duck River, Primitive, Colored Primi- 
tive, Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predcstinarian, In- 
dependent Baptist Church of America, and Amer- 
ican Baptist Association. The total number of 
members, according to the Federal Census of 
Religious Bodies of 1926, was 429,955. See also 
Baptists, Free. 

The Baptist World Alliance, which was or- 
ganized in 1905, meets every five years. A meeting 
was held in Toronto, Canada, in July, 1928. The 
relationship of the World Alliance to the Baptist 
churches is purely advisory, its purpose being 
the discussion of interests common to the de- 
nomination. 

The TJaptist Hand Book for 1931 (British) gave 
tlie following statistics of the denomination in 
1930: 


Uinist^rn 

Ohurche§ and Mit- Uembert 
iionariet 


America 50,381 61,395 8,925,731 

Europe 8,253 4,860 1,640,471 

Asia 3,376 1,621 376,784 

Africa 1,438 412 87,733 

Australasia 521 43G 35,982 


Total 69,919 58,724 11,075,701 


BAPTISTS, Free. A branch of the Baptist 
denomination, which by 1931 had practically com- 
pleted its policy of merging with the Northern 
Baptist Convention. The General Conference of 
the Free Baptists, the national incorporated or- 
ganization, however, still preserved its legal 
existence and powers. This body is of Northern 
Free Baptists and is not to be confused with 
other branches, one centring in North Carolina 
and known as Free Will Baptists and another 
centring in Texas and Oklahoma and known as 
both Free Baptists and Free Will Baptists, al- 
though the latter body has been and still is in 
affiliation with the Free Baptists of the North. 
Estates in which life interests terminated or 
other entailments were removed were still com- 
ing to its treasury. The majority of Free Baptist 
ministers, churches, and members were included 
in the enumeration of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. Alfred Williams Anthony was serving 
as corresponding secretary and treasurer. See 
Baptists. 

BAB ASSOCIATION, American. A national 
association, organized in 1878 to advance the sci- 
ence of jurisprudence, the administration of jus- 
tice, harmony in legislation, and in the observance 
of legal precedents throughout the United States, 
as well as to uphold the legal profession and ^o- 
mote good understanding among its members. The 
fifty -fourth annual meeting was held in Atlantic 


City, N. J.f Sept. 17-19, 1931, and was attended 
by more than 1800 delegates. Preceding the meet- 
ing there were held on Sep^tember 15-16 sessions 
of the following sections: Criminal law and crim- 
inology ; judicial ; l^al education and admissions 
to the bar ; mineral law ; patent, trade-mark, and 
copyright law; public utility law; and also the 
forty-first annual conference of the commission- 
ers on uniform State laws. 

The address of the retiring president, Charles 
A. Boston of New York, on this occasion was a 
critical, historical review of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, entitled “One Hundred and Forty-Two Years 
of Government under the Constitution of the 
United States.” Notable among the other ad- 
dresses were those of Sir Lynden Macassey, leader 
of the Parliamentary Bar of England and Bencher 
of the Middle Temple, on “The Part Played by 
Members of the Inns of Court of England in the 
Formation of the United States”; Mattre Fernand 
Payen, president of the Order of Advocates at 
the Court of Appeal of Paris, on “True Basis of 
International Solidarity”; and the Hon. W. D. 
Herridge, Canadian Minister to the United States, 
oil “The Rights and Ideals of Anglo-Saxon Democ- 
racy.” James M. Beck, responding to the address 
of Sir Lynden Macassey, spoke on “A Rounded 
Half-Century of Good Will” and William D. 
Guthrie, responding to that of Maltre Payen, on 
“French Impress on the English, American, and 
Canadian Spirit.” John R. Hardin, president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, also 
delivered a timely address on “Some Legal Prob- 
lems of Life Insurance Companies.” A resolution 
was adopted favoring the appointment of repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Bar to cooperate with 
the Conference of Senior Federal Circuit Judges, 
as had been previously suggested by Chief Justice 
Hughes. The comparative law buieau reported 
the publication, under its auspices, of the first 
complete English translation of Las Siete 
FariidaSy the great medieval law book of Spain. 
The association’s modal for distinguished serv- 
ice in the cause of American jurisprudence was 
awarded to Oliver Wendell Holmes, associate 
justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The total membership of the association in 
1931 was 27,000. The officers elected for 1931- 
32 were: Guy A. Thompson of St. Louis, Mo., 
president; John 11. Voorhees of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., reelected treasurer; and William P. Mac- 
Cracken, Jr., of Chicago, reelected secretary. 
Headquarters of the association are at 1140 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111. 

BABBA'DOS, bilr-ba'doz. A West Indian is- 
land colony of Great Britain, lying to the east 
of the W'indward Islands, with an area of 168 
square miles and a population at the census of 
1921 of 156,312 (estimated Jan. 1, 1930, 170,391), 
or more than 1000 to the square mile. The cap- 
ital is Bridgetown, with a population of 13,486. 
Births in 1920 numbered 5421 and deaths 4010. 
The 128 primary schools had 23,374 pupils reg- 
istered in 1929. 

The area under cultivation in 1929 was 67,- 
682 acres, of which slightly more than half was 
devoted to sugar cane. Cotton is the other staple 
crop. The collapse of world prices of cotton and 
sugar resulted in severe distress in 1930 and 
1931. Fishing and rum distilling are other in- 
dustries. In the calendar year 1930, imports 
amounted to £1,731,780 and exports to £1,062,- 
916; trade was chiefly with the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Canada. Revenue for 
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the fiscal year 1930-31 totaled £404,550; ex- 
penditure, £429,143; public debt, £063,000. A 
total of 4,013,562 tons of shipping entered and 
cleared the port of Bridgetown durina 1929. A 
governor administers the affairs of tne island 
with the assistance of an executive council, an 
executive committee, a legislative council of 
nine members appointed by the King, and an 
assembly of 24 members elected annually by 
about 5200 registered electors. Governor in 1931, 
Sir W. C. F. Robertson. 

BABCELONA STBIKE. Bee Spain under 
History. 

BABLEY. The world production of barley 
in 1931 was one of the smallest recorded in re- 
cent years. The production for the year of 32 
countries covering over 90 per cent of the world’s 
yield as reported by the International Institute 
of Agriculture was estimated at 1,111,456,000 
bushels, a decrease of 17.7 per cent below the 
yield of 1,350,303,000 bushels of the preceding 
year and of 9.2 per cent below the average yield 
for the five years 1925-29. The area devoted to 
barley in these countries was reported as 64,- 

573.000 acres, which was 4 per cent below the 
acreage in 1930 but 5.6 per cent .above the aver- 
age annual acreage for the five-year period. 
These estimates did not include the Soviet Re- 
publics, China, several of the smaller European 
countries and the countries south of the equator. 

The yields of the leading barley-producing 
countries other than the United States in 1931 
were reported as follows: Germany 138,028,000 
bushels, Spain 90,129,000 bushels, Japan 76,522,- 
000 bushels, Rumania 70,274,000 bushels, Poland 

09.355.000 bushels, Canada 07,972,000 bushels, 
and France 54,807,000 bushels. Although the 
European area in barley was greater than in 1930 
the production was much below that of the 
previous year and the average. As in the pre- 
ceding year Germany ranked first in yield per 
acre with 34.6 bushels, being closely followed by 
England and Wales with 34.5 bushels. The barley 
production of the southern hemisphere averages 
about 40,000,000 bushels annually. In the crop 
year 1930-31, Argentina, the leading barley- 
growing country south of the equator, produced 

14.238.000 bushels on a sown area of 1,422,000 
acres. For the crop of 1931-32 Argentina sowed 

1.439.000 acres which was nearly 23 per cent 
above the five-year average. The Soviet Republics 
produced an annual average of 299,770,000 
bushels on 17,724,000 acres for the five years 
1925-29. 

According to estimates published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture the barley crop of the 
United States was 198,905,000 bushels as com- 
peared with 304,001,000 bushels the year before. 
The area harvested in 1931 was reported at 11,- 

471.000 acres as against 12,662,000 acres in 
1930. The acreage was generally increased in the 
eastern and southern States under conditions of 
favorable spring weather and the need of feed 
grains, but in the important barley States of the 
Northwest dry weather at planting time re- 
duced the acreage. The average yield per acre 
was 17.3 bushels while in 1930 it was 24.1 
bushels. On the basis of the average farm price 
on Dec. 1, 1931, 35.2 cents per bushel, the low- 
est recorded for many years, the total value of 
the crop was only $70,119,000. The leading 
barley-producing States and their yields were 
reported as follows: Minnesota 37,480,000 
bushels, Wisconsin 19,000,000 bushels, North 


Dakota 18,462,000 bushels, South Dakota 16,680,- 
000 bushels, Nebraska 14,091,000 bushels, and 
California 13,770,000 bushels. In average yield 
per acre Wisconsin ranked first among these 
States with 20 bushels. Nearly half of the barley 
acreage of the country in 1981 was reported from 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, each 
State having harvested over 1,800,000 acres. 
Owing to lowered yields by heat and drouth a 
greater acreage than usual was cut for hay in the 
North Central and Western States. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, the United States 
exported 10,302,000 bushels of barley as com- 
pared with 21,544,000 bushels the year before. 

BABNABD COLLEGE. See Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

BABB, Archibald. A British mechanical engi- 
neer and inventor, died in Milngavie, Dumbarton- 
shire, Scotland, Aug. 6, 1031. Bom in Glenfield, 
Renfrewshire, in 1865, he attended Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and Was professor of civil and mechan- 
ical engineering at the Yorkshire College, Vic- 
toria University (later the University of Leeds), 
during 1884-89 and Regius professor of civil 
engineering and mechanics at Glasgow Univer- 
sity during 1889-1913. With Prof. William 
Stroud he invented naval range-finders which 
were adopted by the British Admiralty and 
other powers. Their other inventions included 
various tyi>es of range-finders, height-finders for 
anti-aircraft service, electrical and mechanical 
fire control instruments, torsion dynamometers 
and power meters, and a photogram metric plat- 
ter and other instruments for use in air survey- 
ing. At the time of his death he was chairman of 
the engineering firm of Barr & Stroud, Ltd., 
Glasgow. He was also past president of the Royal 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow, of the Institu- 
tion of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 
and of the mechanical science section of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science. 

BABBINGTON, E. See Beck, L(ily) Adams. 

BABBUS, Clara. An American physician and 
author, died in Scarsdale, N. Y., Apr. 5, 1931. 
She was born in Port Byron, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1864, 
and was graduated with the M.D. degree from 
Boston University in 1888. After engaging in 
general practice in Utica, N. Y., from 1889 to 
1893, she became assistant physician at the 
Middletown (N. Y.) Hospital for the Insane and 
later conducted a jirivate sanatorium in Pel- 
ham, N. Y. On her retirement from active prac- 
tice in 1914 she devoted most of her time to 
lecturing and writing. She was associated for 
many years with John Burroughs, the natural- 
ist, and following his death in 1921 became his 
literary executor and biographer. Among her 
works are The Retreat of a Poet Naturalist 
(1905); Our Friend John Burroughs (1914); 
John Burroughs y Boy and Man (1920) ; lAfe and 
Letters of John Burroughs (1025) ; and Whit- 
man and Burt'oughs: Comrades (1931). She 
also edited Burroughs’s posthumous works, Un- 
der the Maples (1021) and The Last Harvest 
(1922), and 7'he Heart of Burroughs*8 Journals 
(1928). 

BASEBALL. One of the most spectacular and 
dramatic W’orld’s Series in the history of the 
sport was the highlight of baseball in 1031, 
which up to the autumn scries had been one of 
the most drab and uninteresting campaigns in 
many years. The two pennant races in the Amer- 
ican and National Leagues had been easily won 
by the Philadelphia Athletics in the former and 
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the St. Louis Oardinals in the latter. The New 
York Yankees and the Washington Senators 
threatened the rule of the world’s champion 
Athletics for a while but both teams were unfit 
to cope with the magnificent power of the Phila- 
delphia team. The New York Giants pressed the 
Cardinals for a few months but fell behind in 
face of a fine late season spurt. The Brooklyn 
Kobins, considered almost certain winners at the 
start of the campaign in April, and the Chicago 
Cubs, managed by Kogers Hornsbv, fell apart. 
The Robins never got started and fell under the 
burden of too much pre-season praise. The Cubs 
were riddled by internal trouble and by the fail- 
ure of Hack Wilson, heavy hitter and home run 
king in 1030, to do anything worth while at bat. 

At the start of the World’s Series it was con- 
fidently expected that the Athletics would con- 
tinue their mastery over the National League, 
which was asserted in 1929 and 1930. The odds 
were high that Connie Mack, manager of the 
Athletics, would be the first major league man- 
ager to capture three consecutive World's Series. 
When this team won the first game the odds went 
higher. Then followed remarkable feats with 
Pepper Martin, an unknown Cardinal outfielder, 
wreaking havoc with his bat. The Cardinals 
finally won out. In the last game Burleigh 
Grimes, the ancient St. Louis spitball pitcher, 
faltered after a splendid exhibition in earlier 
games and it was only the relief work of Bill 
Hallalmn, who had twice beaten the Athletics, 
that saved the day and brought the triumph to 
St. Louis. 

In February the two major leagues acted to 
curb heavy hitting by adopting a ball of less 
lively characteristics. This produced an appre- 
ciable reduction in home runs, with Babe Ruth 
and Lou Gehrig, Yankees, finishing on top with 
40 home runs each. A1 Simmons, Philadelphia 
Athletic outfielder, won the American League 
batting crown after a tussle with Ruth, and 
Chick Hafey, Cardinal player, beat out Bill 
Terry, New York first baseman and 1930 cham- 
pion, for honors in the senior circuit. Robert 
Moses (Lefty) Grove, sturdy member of the 
Athletics pitching staff, was the hurling star of 
the campaign, lie won 31 games and lost only 
four for an aveiage of 880, the highest since 
1900. Grove was the first left hander in the his- 
tory of baseball to win 30 games in a season. 

Rochester won the International League pen- 
nant and defeated St. Paul of the American As- 
sociation in the Little World’s Series. Harris- 
burg w'on the New York-Pennsylvania League 
championship. Hartford, a Brooklyn Robins farm, 
won both halves of the Eastern League 
race. San Francisco, winner of the second half 
of the Pacific Coast League split-season schedule, 
toppled Hollywood, winner of the first half, in 
the playoff. 

In the colleges, Pennsylvania won the Eastern 
Intercollegiate League championship behind the 
masterful pitching of Walter Masters. Yale beat 
Princeton in two out of three games and beat 
Harvard by a similar margin. The University of 
Illinois won the Big Ten Conference race. 

The deaths of four important men in baseball 
circles marred the season. Ernest S. Barnard, 
president of the American League, and Ban 
Johnson, former president, died within a few 
days of each other and the whole baseball world 
mourned the loss. Charles Comiskey, the ‘*old 
Roman” whose name had been synonymous with 


the Chicago White Sox for years, and Garry 
Herrmann, onetime owner of the Cincinnati Reds 
and president of the National Commission, were 
others who died during the year. 

BASEL ADVISORY COMMITTEE, Re- 
port OP. See Reparations and War Debts; Ger- 
many under History. 

BASKETBALL. Basketball reached higher 
planes in every respect in 1931. The attendance 
figpires were shattered as excellent teams faced 
each other, especially when charity tournaments 
were played. The art of the game reached near 
to perfection with St. John’s College of Brooklyn 
five, and the game received greater publicity than 
ever before when it was enshrouded in scandal 
at the end of the season when many of the play- 
ers of Metropolitan college teams were banned 
because of professionalism. The largest basketball 
crowd — 17,000 persons — in the history of the 
sport in the East watched Fordham, St. John’s, 
Manhattan, C. C. N. Y., Columbia and New York 
University play in a t(3uriiament for the benefit 
of the unemployed at Madison Square Garden in 
New York in January. The triple-header brought 
many thousands of dollars to the fund, and added 
greatly to the general popularity of the game. 

The St. John’s team, a veteran five, well 
coached, won twenty-one games in a hard twenty- 
two game schedule against the best teams in the 
East. The Brooklyn team featured passing and 
a well designed attack that baffled all opponents 
by its feats of legerdemain. The regularly sched- 
uled game between St. John’s and C. C. N. Y. in 
Brooklyn early in the season drew 12,000 spec- 
tators. The Manhattan College team, Pittsburgh, 
and Syracuse and Buffalo were other strong 
quintets performing on Eastern courts. Columbia, 
a strong five, won the Eastern Intercollegiate 
League race for the second consecutive time, win- 
ning all ten of its league games, and only losing 
two games during the entire season. 

Northwestern won the Big Ten Conference 
title for the first time in history, losing only one 
conference battle. The University of \^a8hington 
five gained the college honors on the Pacific Coast. 
The “Huskies,” winners of the Northern Division 
championship of the Pacific Coast Conference, 
defeated the University of California, winners 
of the Southern Division race, in a three game 
final. Utah University won the title in the Rocky 
Mountain Conference, and Kansas captured the 
laurels in the Big Six. Maryland, defeating Ken- 
tucky at Atlanta, won the Southern Conference 
championsliip. 

The Henry Clothiers of Wichita, Kansas, won 
the National A.A.U. tournament held at Kansas 
City. This was the second straight triumph in this 
tournament, which drew thiity-nine competing 
teams, for the Clothiers. The professional ranks 
were hard hit by the depression and after a short- 
ening of the league schedule and much splitting 
up of the teams, the Brooklyn Visitations won 
the title by downing Fort Wayne in the final 
series. 

BASQUE PROVINCES. The four Spanish 
Provinces of Guipflzcoa, Navarra, Alava, and 
Vizcaya (Biscay), adjoining France at the angle 
of the Bay of Biscay. With an area of 0794 
square miles, the Basque Provinces had an es- 
timated population of 1,183,520 on Jan. 1, 1930. 
A separate people with a culture and language 
distinct from that of the rest of Spain, the 
Basques enjoyed virtual autonomy under the 
King of Castile until 1839. Their leading cities 
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arc Bilbao, San Sebastian, Vittoria, and Pam- 
plona. Sea fisheries, iron mining, and agriculture 
are the principal industries. For political devel- 
opments in 1931, see Spain under History, 

BATES COLLEGE. A nonsectarian college 
for men and women in Lewiston, Me., founded 
in 1804. The enrollment for the autumn term 
of 1931 was 712, of whom 436 were men and 
276 women. In the 931 summer session there 
was a total of 320 students, of whom 148 were 
men and 172 women. The faculty and adminis- 
trative officers numbered 67. The permanent 
funds amounted to $1,862,000; total expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year were $319,198; and the 
budget involved an appropriation of $310,320. 
The library contained approximately 60,000 vol- 
umes. President, Clifton Daggett Gray, Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

BATTLE GB.UISEB.. See Naval Progress. 

BATTLE OF YOBKTOWN ANNIVEB- 
SABY. See CELEnsRATiONs. 

BATTLESHIP. See Naval Progress. 

BAVA'BIA. A constituent state of the Ger- 
man Kepublic; formerly a kingdom within the 
German Kiupire. Area, 29,334 square miles; pop- 
ulation, according to the census of 1919, 7,066,- 
466; according to the census of 1925, 7,379,594. 
Chief cities: Munich, the capital, with a popula- 
tion of 680,704 in 1925; Nuremburg, 392,494; 
Augsburg, 165,522; Ludwigshafen, 101,869. 
Births in 1929 numbered 149,816, deaths 100,240, 
marriages 63,512. The religious division of the 
population of Dec. 1, 1925, was: Roman Cath- 
olic, 5,165,013; Protestants, 2,110,086; Jews, 49,- 
163. Education is compulsory between the ages 
of 6 and 16. The public elementary schools in 
1929 numbered 7726, with 798,083 pupils. 

Agriculture and mining are the chief in- 
dustries. About one-half the total area is under 
cultivation, the principal crops in 1929 being: 
Wheat, 482,063 metric tons; rye, 663,791 tons; 
oats, 707,848 tons; barley, 674,058 tons; pota- 
toes, 5,792,890 tons. The wine yield was 10,876,- 
447 gallons. In the same year the coal output 
was 2,211,859 metric tons; iron ore, 616,518 
tons; pig iron, 291,403 tons; cast iron, 206,651 
tons; and sulphuric acid, 420,899 tons. In the 
ordinary budget for 1930 revenues were estimated 
at 835,604,690 marks and expenditures at 857,- 
404,690 marks; the extraordinary budget bal- 
anced at 94,732,958 marks. The public debt at 
the beginning of 1030 totaled 1,306,852,000 paper 
marks and 395,352,858 Reichsmarks (Reichs- 
mark and mark both exchanged at about 
$0.2385 in 1930). 

The constitution dates from Aug. 14, 1919. 
Under it, the supreme power is vested in the peo- 
ple, who are represented by the Diet ( Landtag ) of 
one Chamber elected for four years. The member- 
ship of the Landtag, as constituted following the 
election of May 20, 1928, follows; Bavarian Peo- 
ple’s party, 46; Social Democrats, 34; National 
Socialists, 9; German Nationalists, 13; Bavarian 
Peasants’ and Middle-Class Union, 17 ; German 
People’s party, 4; Communists, 6. See Germany. 

History. In response to an emergency appeal 
by the German Reich for cooperation in meeting 
the national financial crisis, the State Govern- 
ment on Aug. 27, 1931, issued a decree calculated 
to wipe out the budget deficit of about $7,000,- 
000. Taxes were increased, the salaries of gov- 
ernment employees slashed, the building pro- 
^anime curtailed, the hours of school teachers 
increased, and other economy measures effected. 


BAYBEUTH-WAGNEB FESTIVAL. See 

Music. 

BEAUCHAMP, William Benjamin. A bish- 
op of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
died in Richmond, Va., June 28, 1931. He was 
born in Farnham, Va., Mar. 10, 1869, and was 
graduated from Randolph-Macon College in 
3890. Ordained to the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, he served successively, 
from 1891 to 1903, as pastor of the Broad Street 
and St. James’s Churches in Richmond, Va. He 
then filled charges in Newport News, Va., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Danville, Va., and Portsmouth, Va., 
until his appointment in 1917 as general secre- 
tary of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement of 
the" Methodist Episcopal Church, South. He was 
elected bishop in 1922, and for four years was in 
charge of the 12th episcopal district comprising 
missions in Euro])e. At the time of his death 
his district included Georgia and Mexico. He 
had been a member of the theological faculty at 
Emory University since 1926, and represented 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, on the 
executive committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. He was also 
president of the board of missions of the Vir- 
ginia conference from 1911 to 1919, foreign, sec- 
retary for Europe of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in 1919, president of the World 
Brotherhood Federation in T»ndon in 1925, and 
president of the Board of Missions of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, in 1926. As 
director-general of the missionaiy centenary drive 
of the Methodist Ejiiscopal Church, South, in 
May, 1919, he raised $50,000,000 in an eight-day 
campaign. 

BEAUHABNOIS SCANDAL. See Canada 
under History and SHiipptng . 

BEAUX-ABTS INSTITUTE OF DESIGN. 

A school of fine arts in New York City, planned 
after the Ecole des Beaux- Arts in Paris. It was 
organized in 1916 by the Society of Beaux- Arts 
Architects for the purpose of furnishing ^‘instruc- 
tion in the arts, under the Regents of the State 
of New York, at a minimum cost to students; to 
bring art students under the criticism of artists 
who are engaged in active practice ; to carry stu- 
dents beyond the academic study of the arts into 
the province of their application and i)ractice; 
and to bring about cooperation among the various 
art schools of the country.” Working under the 
auspices of the institute during the jear 1930-31 
were 2656 architectural students, 190 students 
of sculpture, and 117 students of mural paint- 
ing. 

Prizes in architecture, sculpture, and mural 
painting are offered to students throughout the 
United States. During the year 1930-31, the com- 
mittee on education in the department of archi- 
tecture conducted 36 competitions for the study 
of architecture and six for the study of archseol- 
ogy. The most important of the various prizes and 
scholarships offered to students through the in- 
stitute is the Paris Prize amounting to $3600, 
given by the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 
which affords two and one-half years’ study in 
architecture at the ]6cnle des Beaux-Arts in Paris. 
There is also the Paris Prize in Sculpture, repre- 
senting a scholarship of $1200 for one year’s 
study in Paris. 

The institute issues a monthly Bulletin, The 
officers elected at the annual meeting in Novem- 
W, 1931; were; Director, Whitney Warren; 
secretary, Henry R. Sedgwick; director of archi- 
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tectural department, Ely Jac<meB Kahn ; director 
of department of sculpture, Edward McCartan; 
director of department of mural painting, J. 
Monroe Hewlett; chairman of the board of 
trustees, Benjamin W. Morris; vice chairman, 
William Adams Delano. Headquarters are at 304 
East Forty-fourth Street, New York Citv. 

BECHITANALANI) FBOTECTOHATE, 
bech'dO-a'nd-lUnd'. A British protectorate in 
South Africa. Area, about 275,000 square miles; 
population (census of 1921), 152,983, including 
1743 Europeans. Cattle rearing and primitive 
agriculture are the chief occupations. Some gold 
and silver is mined. Revenue in 1929-30 amounted 
to £146,384; expenditure to £155,822. Budget 
estimates for 1930-31 were: Revenue, £1.54,420; 
expenditure, £154,566. The colony is admin- 
istered through the native chiefs by a resident 
commissioner under the High Commissioner for 
South Africa. Resident Commissioner in 1931, 
Licut.-Col. C. F. Key. 

BECK, L(it.y) Adams (pseudonym, E. Bar- 
RTNGTON). British author, died in Kyoto, Japan, 
Jan. 3, 1931. During her long sojourn in various 
parts of Asia, including Little Tibet, Japan, and 
China, she studied Oriental philosophy, inter- 
preting it to the Western mind in such books as 
The Key of Dreams (1922) ; The Perfume of the 
Rainbow (1923) ; The Splendour of Asia (1926) ; 
The fitory of Oriental Philosophy (1928); The 
of Power: Studies in the Occult (1928); 
Openers of the date: Stories of the Occult 
(1930); The Way of Stars (1930); and The 
Ninth \ xhration (1930). She was best known, 
however, for the novelized biographies, written 
under her pseudonym, in which she recaptured 
the glamour of a romantic past. These include; 
The Ladies (1922); The Chaste Diana (1924); 
The Divine Lady (1924); Glorious Apollo 
(1925); The Exquisite Perdita (1926); The 
Thundcier (1927); The Empress of Hearts 
(1928) ; The Lauqhing Queen (1929) ; The Duel 
of the Queens (1930); and The Irish Beauties 
(posthumous, 1931 ) 

BEDE, VENERABLE. Sec Philology, Clas- 
sical. 

BEDFORD, Sir Charles Henry. A British 
chemist, died in Woking, Surrey, July 8, 1931. 
He was born in Edinburgh June 19, 1806. Edu- 
cated at the lTni\er8ity of Edinburgh, he entered 
the Indian Medical Service in 1889, serving as 
chemical examiner to the Government of India 
and to the Bengal and Punjab Governments. He 
was professor of chemistry at the Calcutta and 
I^rfibore Medical Colleges, and was president for 
India of the 6th International Congress of Ap- 
plied Chemistry held in Rome in 1906. During 
1905-06 he was scientific and technical adviser 
to the Indian Excise Committee and conducted 
the government of India’s investigation into the 
quality, manufacture, and excise-control of al- 
coholic liquors in India. He also originated the 
Central Excise Laboratory for India, of which he 
was director from 1906 to 1911. On his return 
to England in 1911 he was appointe<l deputy chief 
commissioner of medical services for the Min- 
istry of National Service in London. He founded, 
in 1926, the King Alfonso XIll chair of Spanish 
studies at Oxford University, in commemoration 
of the Prince of Wales’s South American visit, 
and in 1930 became honorary director of the 
Anglo-Spanish and Spanish-American Institute 
of London. He was knighted in 1911, and in 1929 


was created a Knight of the Grand Gross of the 
Order of Civil Merit of Spain in recognition of 
his work. 

BEEF. See Livestock. 

BEETLES. See Entomology, Economic. 

BEET SUGAR. See Sugar. 

BELASCO, David. An American playwright 
and manager, died in New York City, May 14, 
1931. He was born in San Francisco, Calif., 
July 25, 1854, and began his career as an actor 
at the Metropolitan Theatre in that city in 1874. 
Showing talent, however, in the writing and 
adaptation of plays, he soon found a wider field. 
One of his early successes was Hearts of Oak 
(1880), in which he toured with James A. 
Hearne. Moving to New York City in 1880, he 
was for a time stage manager of the Madison 
Square and Lyceum Theatres, becoming man- 
ager of his own theatre in 1902. He collaborated 
with Henry C. De Mille in writing The Wife 
(1887) and The Charity Ball (1889), and also 
wrote for E. H. Sotherii Lord Chumley (1887). 
In 1893 he produced The Girl I Left Behind Me, 
which he wrote with Franklin Fyles, and in 
1895, The Heart of Maryland, a melodrama of 
the Civil War in which Mrs. Leslie Carter ap- 
j)eared. Among his other plays are La Belle 
Russe (1881); May Blossom (1884); Valerie 
(1886); Men and Women (1890); Naughty 
Anthony (1899), in which he first presented 
Blanche Bates; Madame Butterfly, a dramatiza- 
tion of John Luther Long’s story (1900); Du 
Barry (1901); The Darling of the Gods (in 
collaWation with John Luther Long, 1902) ; 
Stceet Kitty Bellairs (1903), in which Henri- 
etta Crosman appeared; Adrca (with John 
Luther Long, 1904) ; The Music Master (with 
Charles Klein, 1904) ; The Girl of the Golden 
West (1905); The Rose of the Rancho (with 
R. Walton Tully, 1906) ; A Grand Army Man 
(with Pauline Phelps and Marion Short, 
1907); The Return of Peter Grimm (1911), in 
which David Warfield had the title r61e; and 
Van der Decken (1915). 

From 1910 on, through his extraordinary skill 
in training his actors and his minute attention 
to the mechanical details of lighting and stage 
setting, Belasco became better known as a suc- 
cessful manager-producer of the works of other 
dramatists. His later successes included Tiger! 
Tiger! (with Frances Starr, 1918) ; The Gold 
Diggers (with Ina Claire, 1919) ; Deburau (with 
Lionel Atwill, 1920) ; and Kiki (with T^eonore 
Ulric, 1921). He also presented David War- 
field in The Merchant of Venice (1922); Fay 
Baintcr in The Other Rose (1923) ; Robert Lo- 
raine in Tiger Cats (1924) ; Holbrook Blinn and 
Judith Anderson in The Dove (1925) ; Leonore 
Ulric as “Lulu Belle” (1926) and in Mima 
(1928) ; and Helen Gahagan in To-night or 
Never (1930). 

BELDEN, Charles Francis Dorr. An Ameri- 
can librarian, died in Pittsfield, Mass., Oct. 24, 
1931. He was born in Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 5, 
1870. On graduation from the Harvard Law 
School in 1898, he served as secretary to the law 
faculty until 1902, when he became assistant 
librarian of the Harvard Law Library. In 1908 
he was appointed librarian of the Social Law 
Library in Boston, and the following year li- 
brarian of the Massachusetts State Library and 
chairman of the Free Public Library Commission 
of Massachusetts. After 1917 he was director 
of the Boston Public Library. He was president 
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of the American Library AsBociation during 
3925-26, and in 1930 was created a Knight of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy for his work in 
Italian arts and letters. 

BELGIAN CONGO. See Congo, Belgian. 

BELGIUM. A kingdom of Western Europe, 
situated between France and the Netherlands. 
Capital, Brussels; monarch in 1931, Albert I. 

Abea, Population, etc. The total area, includ- 
ing the districts of Eupen and Malm4dy, which 
were ceded to Belgium by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, is 11,755 square miles. The population, 
according to the official census of 1920, was 7,466,- 
782; estimated Jan. 1, 1930, at 8,060,189, which 
represented a density of 686 per square mile. The 
chief cities with their populations as of Jan. 1, 
1930, arc Brussels (with suburbs), 833,345; Ant- 
werp, 299,190; Li4ge, 168,280; Ghent, 170,09.5. 
In 1929, births totaled 146,206; deaths, 120,782; 
marriages, 71,81 1. The excess of births over deaths 
was 25,424 (41,066 in 1928). Emigration in 
1929 totaled 29,162 (28,303 in 1928); immi- 
gration, 55,695 (41,977). 

Education. In 1929, there were 8452 elementary 
schools, with 835,347 pupils; 3872 infant schools, 
with 248,399 pupils; 36 royal and special 
athemeums, with a total of 8346 pupils; 4 com- 
munal and provincial colleges, with 1853 pu- 
ils; 11 private colleges, with 1500 pupils; 137 
igher state schools, with 26,380 pupils; 15 
higher communal and provincial schools, with 
4591 pupils; and 8 private higher schools, with 
1146 pupils. Numerous other private and free 
schools were under ecclesiastical or other care. 
The four universities, with the attendance in 
1928-29, are: Brussels, 2051; Ghent, 1650; Li4ge, 
2458; and Louvain, 3755. Ghent and Lidge are 
state institutions. In October, 1930, Ghent be- 
came a Flemish-speaking institution. Instruction 
is in French or Flemish, or both. 

Production. Agriculture, mining, and manu- 
facturing are equally important factors in the 
national economy, enabling Belgium to support 
one of the densest populations of Europe, Con- 
siderable quantities of foodstuffs are imported. 
Of the total area, 3,222,000 acres, or 43 per cent, 
were under cultivation in 1929; in addition there 
were 1,301,000 acres of permanent meadows and 
pastures, and 167,000 acres of orchards. Woods 
and forests covered 18 per cent of the total area. 


BELGIUM’S CROPS: AREA AND PRODTJOTION 


Crop 

Area 

r A 

Production ^ 


1929 

1980 

1920 

1930 

Whi'at 

356 

410 

13,225 

13,236 

Rye 

567 

573 

22,162 

18,030 

Barley 

63 

84 

2.834 

3.825 

Oats 

744 

672 

51,488 

88.223 

Potatoes 

423 

400 

143,592 

108,847 

Sugar beets . . . 

143 

138 

1,670® 

1,865® 

Beet sugar * . . 



248® 

276® 

Fodder beets . . 

208 

200 

4.665® 

6,216® 

Flax 


KA. 

i 41,216® 

82,498® 

liinseed 

> DO 


1 708 

417 

Tobacco 

7 

7 

15,085® 

15,386® 

Clover and lu- 





cerne ( sown ) 

279 

305 

401® 

682® 


“ ThouKands of acres. 

^ Thousands of units — ^bushels except as indicated. 

* Unit, metric ton. 

* Seasons ended following year. 

•Unit, pound. 

Livestock at the beginning of 1930 included 1,- 
738,348 cattle, 1,237,002 swine, and 249,014 
horses. The area and production of the principal 
crops in 1929 and 1930 arc shown in the ac- 
companying table from the Commerce Yearbook. 


The large metallurgical industries of Belgium 
and Luxemburg depend principally upon exports, 
which declined continuously through 1930 and 
1931. Exports of all metals and metal products 
in 1930 totaled 4,612,000 metric tons, valued at 

6.885.238.000 francs, as compared with 5,199,000 
tons, valued at 7,701,610,000 francs in 1920 (1 
franc eouals $0.02784). The Belgian production 
of metallurgical products declined in about the 
same ratio, the figures for 1930, with 1929 in 
parenGieses, being as follows: Pig iron, 3,403,000 
metric tons (4,096,000); crude steel, 3,370,000 
metric tons (4,128,000); finished steel, 2,793,000 
metric tons (3,566,000). In 1931, the metallurgi- 
cal industries kept production at approximately 
the 1930 level, although exports declined some- 
what and prices declined about 26 per cent. Pro- 
duction of the other leading mining and manu- 
facturing industries in 1930, with comparative 
figures for 1029, was as follows: Coal, 27,406,- 
000 metric tons (26,931,000 in 1929) ; coke, 

6.361.000 metric tons (5,991,000) ; briquets, 

1.902.000 metric tons (1,999,000); crude zinc, 

178.000 metric tons (202,000) ; window glass, 

41.389.000 square yards (73,760,000) ; plate 
glass, 2,921,000 square yards (4,542,000) ; paper 
and cardboard, 172,724 metric tons (190,210) ; 
cotton yarn, 143,299,000 pounds (102,038,000); 
conditioned wool, 66,458,000 pounds (87,357,000) ; 
rayon, 12,346,000 pounds (15,000,000). 

Belgian industries, particularly coal and cotton 
textiles, reflected the adverse effects of the w’orld 
depression during 1931. But due to conservative 
policies, the reduction of overhead, and the exist- 
ence of substantial reserves, industry in general 
withstood the strain better than in most indus- 
trial countries. Wages were cut from 15 to 20 
per cent during 1931, but without sciious labor 
disturbances, the reductions for the most part 
following changes in the cost-of-living index, in 
accordance with agreements lictwecn employeis 
and employees. In September, 1931, there were 
70,893 insured workers completely out of work 
and 120,669 were on part time, as compared with 
81,750 wholly unemployed and 121,906 on part 
time in February, 1931. 

Commerce. Belgian exports in 1930 declined to 
$729,700,000 from .$883,200,000 in 1929, while 
impoits fell to $859,600,000 from $984,000,000 
in the previous year. The principal export com- 
modities, by value, in 1930, were: Iron and steel, 
$139,631,000 ($165,227,000 in 1929); textiles, 
$92,921,000 ($114,150,000) ; precious stones, $35,- 

364.000 ($57,379,000) ; coal, coke, briquets, $29,- 

967.000 (.$28,377,000); glass and glassware, 

$28,383,000 ($42,026,000); wool, $24, .322, 000 

($37,524,000); crude copper, $21,051,000 ($12,- 
747,000); and machinery (other than electric), 
$20,339,000 ( $22,384,000 ) . 

France remained the leading source of Belgian 
im|K)rtB In 1930, furnishing 17.8 per cent of the 
total, as compared with 19.5 per cent in 1929. 
Germany supplied 16.7 per cent of the imports 
(13.9 in 1929) ; the Netherlands, 13 (11.7) ; the 
United States, 10 (9.5) ; and the United King- 
dom, 9.2 (11.1). The United Kingdom was again 
the chief export market, taking 19 p<»r cent of 
all shipments (18.3 per cent in 1929). France 
took 15.7 per cent (12.6) ; the Netherlands, 13.2 
(12.6); Germany, 11.3 (11.9); and the United 
States, 5.1 (6.8). In 1931, according to pre- 
liminary estimates, exports declined about 11 
per cent in value and imports about 24 per cent, 
as compared with exports and imports in 1930. 
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FiNAiroE. In the 1030 ordinary and extraordi- 
nary budget estimates, revenues were calculated 
at 11,562,000,000 Belgian francs ($321,424,000) 
and expenditures at 11,514,000,000 francs (^20,- 
080,000). Actual preliminary returns for the 
(calendar) year showed a deficit of 1,175,000,000 
francs (about $32,600,000), or 0 per cent of the 
total expenditures. Expenditures were above es- 
timates, especially for pensions, public works, 
labor, and industry. Revenue, on the other hand, 
fell below the estimates, particularly from taxes 
on transfers and inheritonce. The tax rates, too, 
had been lowered after the passage of the budget. 

Budget estimates for 1931 (ordinary and ex- 
traordinary) placed revenues at 11,685,000,000 
francs and expenditures at 12,305,000,000 francs. 
By the end of August, 1931, revenue from direct 
and indirect taxation was 1,232,779,826 francs 
under the budget estimates. To eliminate the 
threatened deficit for the year. Parliament in 
July imposed new taxes calculated to bring in 
an additional 1,300,000,000 francs annually. At 
the same time the government was authorized 
to borrow 1,000,000,000 francs to meet urgent 
needs. 

The public debt on Jan. 1, 1930, was 52,033,- 
556,000 Belgian francs, of which 24.365,543,000 
francs represented the internal and 27,668,013,000 
francs the external long-term debt. 

Communications. The state-owned but pri- 
vately managed railway system in 1930 reported 
2997 miles of main line; in addition there were 
189 miles of private railways and 1048 miles 
of provincial lines. In the same year, highways 
extended 18,894 miles, of which 2257 miles were 
macadam; the highways for the most part were 
paved with stone. Navigable rivers and canals 
totaled 1043 miles. Construction of the Albert 
Canal, to link Antwerp directly to the River 
Meuse at Li<^ge, was started in 1930. The task 
was exi)ected to take eight years and to cost 
nearly $40,000,000. The Belgian merchant marine 
at the beginning of 1930 consisted of 170 vessels 
of 360,985 tons, of which 149 ships of 320,683 
tons were steamers. In 1929, a total of 19,057 
vessels, of 29,753,385 tons, entered Belgian ports 
and 19,064, of 29,631,291 tons, cleared. A Belgian 
air service links Brussels, Ostend, and Ant- 
werp. 

Goveunment. Belgium is a constitutional, rep- 
resentative, and hereditary monarchy. Execu- 
tive power is in the King, acting through a re- 
sponsible ministry; legislative power is in the 
King and two chambers, namely the Senate and 
House of Representatives. The former is elected 
partly by the direct and partly by the indirect 
vote of the people, the number being propor- 
tioned to the population of each Province. Those 
elected indirectly are chosen by the provincial 
councils. Following the election of May 26, 1929, 
the composition of the Senate was; Catholics, 71 ; 
Socialists, 66; Liberals, 23; Frontiats, 4. The 
Chamber of Deputies was composed as follows: 
Catholics, 77; Socialists, 70; Liberals, 28; 
Frontiats ( Flemish autonomist party ) , 11; Com- 
munists, 1. The Ministry, as reorganized Dec. 
4, 1929, included: Prime Minister, Henri Jaspar 
(Catholic); Foreign Affairs, Paul Hymans 
(Liberal) ; Justice, M. Janson (Liberal) ; Edu- 
cation, Maurice Vauthier (Liberal) ; Finance, 
Baron Iloutart (Catholic); Agriculture, Home 
Affairs, and Hygiene, Henri Baels (Catholic) ; 
IndustiT, Labor, and Social Insurance, M. Hey- 
man ((Jhristian Democrat); Railways, Marine, 


and Aeronautics, M. Lippens (Liberal) ; National 
Defense, Comte de Broqueville (Catholic); Col- 
onies, Henri Jaspar (Acting) ; Posts and Tele- 
graphs, M. Forthomme; Public Works, M. Van 
Caenegem. 

Histoht 

Collapse or the Cadinet. After nearly five 
years in office. Premier Jaspar ’s Catholic-Liberal 
Coalition Government was forced to resign on 
May 21, 1931, due to the defection of the Liberals. 
Both the government’s national defense policy 
and the French-Flemish language dispute — the 
two major political issues confronting the na- 
tion — ^were involved in the overthrow of the 
Cabinet. The Liberals, mainly French-speaking, 
strongly favored the fortification of the eastern 
frontier, in compliance with the Franco-Belgian 
military agreement of 1920, and vigorously de- 
fended the position of French-speaking minorities 
in predominately Flemish districts. They with- 
drew their support from Premier Jaspar when, 
without consulting them, he yielded to the de- 
mand of the Socialist and Flemish deputies for a 
reduction in military appropriations. 

It was not until June 5 that a new Cabinet 
was formed by Jules Renkin, a leader of the 
Catholic party, who assumed the posts of Premier 
and Minister of Interior. The Renkin Ministry 
consisted of seven Catholics and five Liberals, 
Catholics with Flemisli leanings being in the 
majority. M. Hymans continued as Foreign Min- 
ister. The other important members were: Baron 
Uoutart, Minister of Finance; M. F. Cocq, Jus- 
tice; Henri Weyman, Industries; M. P. Crokaert, 
Colonies ; and M. J. Van Caenegem, Public Works. 
The Cabinet won a vote of confidence (95 to 
77) on June 18, but it evoked little popular en- 
thusiasm. The increasing recognition accorded 
Flemish language claims was indicated when 
Premier Renkin, in his Ministerial declaration, 
addressed the Chamber in both French and Flem- 
ish. With the exception of this conciliatory atti- 
tude toward the Flemish groups, there was little 
change in internal or external policies as a result 
of the Cabinet overturn. The Renkin Government 
reintroduced the fortifications bill calling for the 
original ap})rc)priation of $6,000,000, and it was 
passed on June 24. 

Other Developments. The Socialist campaign 
for abrogation of the Franco-Belgian defensive 
pact, the demand of the Walloons that the fortifi- 
cation of the eastern frontier be extended to 
protect their section (the southern part) of the 
country, and the language problem in the sec- 
ondary schools were the jirimary political issues 
before Parliament throughout the year. The seri- 
ous trend which the rift between the Flemiah- 
and French-speaking populations was taking was 
emphasized when delegates from all the Freiich- 
BjK^aking districts meeting at Liege October 18 
approved a plan for a federal constitution, di- 
viding Belgium into two autonomous regions on 
a linguistic basis. On October 15, the Liberal 
party voted to revise its platform in favor of 
the territoriality of languages. Under this sys- 
tem, the study of a second national language 
would be elective, rather than compulsory, in 
both the French and Flemish sections of the 
country. The decision, which was supported by 
the government, virtually blocked the introduc- 
tion of compulsory Flemish in the French- 
speaking districts. Seemingly, it insured a grow- 
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ing cultural gulf between the two ethnic groujis 
in the population and greater mutual hostility. 

Belgium weathered the European financial 
crisis of 1931 with relatively little difficulty. 
The situation was considered sufficiently serious, 
however, for King Albert to return to Brussels 
from Switzerland August 7. He was re^rt^ to 
have temporarily assumed direction of Belgium's 
foreign affairs, as was his habit in times of 
crisis. The Chamber of Deputies on February 
26, by a vote of 86 to 70, passed a law legalizing 
cremation, despite the opposition of the Cabinet. 
The cremation issue was raised by the action of 
Catholic officials, the Papal Nuncio, and the Cath- 
olic chaplains in refusing to attend the funeral 
of Lieutenant General Bernheim, one of Bel- 
gium’s most distinguished military leaders in the 
World War, who died in Paris February 13 and 
was cremated. He was given a state funeral in 
Brussels on February 21, which was attended by 
the King and many high officials. 

Before adjourning July 16 for the summer, 
Parliament ratified the Oslo agreement, a pact 
of economic cooperation signed by Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 
The agreement was designed to carry out the 
tariff truce provision of the Geneva Convention. 
On December 10, the Chamber, by a slight ma- 
jority, authorized the government to initiate 
immediately negotiations with France and Hol- 
land for the organization of a customs union. 

To cut off the influx of foreign labor into 
Belgium, the regulations of the Department of 
Industry, Labor, and Social Welfare were drasti- 
cally tightened by royal decree. Anti-Italian 
demonstrations by Belgian students were or- 
ganized in Brussels following the arrest in Milan 
April 10 of Leopold Moulin, charged with com- 
plicity in anti-Fascist activities. Moulin was a 
Belgian secondary school teacher, who was regis- 
tered as a graduate student in the University 
of Brussels. On July 10, the centenary of the 
entry into Belgium of I.eopold I, first King of 
the Belgians, there were ceremonies at La Panne, 
Fumes, and Ostend. 

Consult Henri Laurent, ‘The Language War 
in Belgium,” Current Ilistory, September, 1931. 
See Congo, Belgian; Italy under History, 

BELIZE. See Bbitirii Honduras. 

BELLINGEB, Brig. Gen. John B., U. S. A., 
Bet. An American soldier, died in Washington, 
D. C., Sept. 22, 1931. He was born in Charleston, 
S. C., Apr. 16, 1862, and was graduated from 
the U. S. Military Academy in 1884. Commis- 
sioned in the Cavalry, he served in Wyoming, 
Kansas, and Indian Territory (later Oklahoma) 
until 1888, when he was appointed instructor 
at the U. S. Military Academy, serving also 
as quartermaster and disbursing officer at that 
institution from 1894 to 1898 and again from 
1900 to 1003. During the Spanish-American War 
he planned and executed the movement of the 
6th and 7th Corps for embarkation to Cuba and 
also the return of the United States troops, due 
to fear of yellow fever, from Cuba and Porto 
Rico through the quarantine stations in Flor- 
ida and Georgia. He served as depot quarter- 
master and general superintendent of the Pacific 
Army Transport Service in San Francisco from 
1906 to 1909, and during the next two years was 
in charge of preparing plans, constructing build- 
ings, organizing and equipping shops, and so 
forth, at Fort Mills on Corregidor Island in 
Manila Bay. He also originated and executed 


the supplying of food and equipment to the 
American Expeditionary Forces at Vladivostok, 
Siberia, during the World War. In 1921 he re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Medal for his 
services as department quartermaster of the 
Philippines, and in 1922 was made brigadier 
general and assistant to the quartermaster gen- 
eral, retiriM in 1926. 

BENGUELA BAILWAY. See Angola and 
Congo, Belgian. 

BENNETT, (Enoch) Arnold. A British 
novelist, critic, and dramatist, died in London 
Mar. 27, 1931. He was born in Hanley, North 
Staffordshire (the Hanbridge of the “Five 
Towns” made famous by his pen). May 27, 1867, 
and attended the Newcastle Middle School and 
the University of London. After acting suc- 
cessively as reporter on a provincial newspaper, 
as a law clerk, and as editor of Woman, a 
weekly periodical, he resigned in 1900 to devote 
himself entirely to literature. His claim Ui dis- 
tinction rests upon the group of novels, Anna of 
the Five Towns (1902), The Old Wives* Tale 
(1908), Clayhanger (1910), Hilda Lessways 
(1911), and These Twain (1916), and the short 
stories. Tales of the Five Towns (1905), The 
Grim Smile of the Five Towns (1907), and The 
Matador of the Five Towns (1912). These are 
studies of commonplace people in the common- 
place setting of a string of dingy manufacturing 
towns, but their psychological insight, their fine 
workmanship, their impassive, long-drawn, and 
minute realism place them among the most no- 
table English novels of their time. The Old 
Wives* Tale and Clayhanger^ in particular, have 
the stamp of genius in their sympathetic under- 
standing of human character and experience and 
in the contribution which they have made to 
England's social history. 

Bennett was one of the most prolific and 
versatile of modern writers, occasionally pub- 
lishing during a year four or more books. Out- 
standing among these are The Grand Babylon 
Hotel (1902); A Great Man (1904); Sacred 
and Profane Love (1906); Whom God Hath 
Joined (1906); Buried Alive (1908); The Card 
(1911); The Regent (1913); The Pretty Lady 
(1918); The Roll Call (1919); Mr, Prohack 
(1922); Riceyman Steps (1923); and Lord 
Raingo (1926). The best of his miscellaneous 
writing, though of somewhat ephemeral nature, 
is included in The Truth about an Author 
(1903), How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a 
Day (1908), Literary Taste and How to Form 
It (1909), and The Authors Craft (1914). Of 
his 14 plays, the most successful were: What 
the Public Wants (a satire on Fleet Street, 
1909); Milestones (with Edward Knobloch, 
1912) ; and The Great Adventure (a dramatiza- 
tion of his novel, Buried Alive, 1913). His 
greatest contribution to English literature was 
a realistic imagination that imbued the most 
commonplace object or incident with glamour and 
made the lives of the most ordinary individuals 
seem extraordinary and even beautiful. 

BEQUESTS FOB EDUCATION. Sec Univeb- 
siTiEB AND Colleges. 

BEBEA COLLEGE. A nonsectarian, co- 
educational institution in Berea, Ky., founded 
in 1855 and designed to serve the educational 
needs of the mountain people of the Southern 
Appalachian region. The enrollment for the 
autumn of 1931 was 1775, distributed as fol- 
lows: College, 585; academy, 570; foundation 
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junior high school, 466; nurses, 33; and training 
school, 121. The enrollment in the summer ses- 
sion of 1931 was 436, of whom 220 were in the 
college, 08 in the normal school, and 118 in the 
academy. The faculty numbered 107. The en- 
dowment amounted to $0,515,215, and the in- 
come for the year ending June 15, 1031, was 
$581,307. The library contained 60,000 volumes. 
Presser Hall, including the Gray Auditorium, 
was erected in 1031 and was to be devoted to 
music instruction. The secondary normal school 
was discontinued at the end of the 1031 summer 
session on account of a change in the State re- 
quirements for certificates. President, William 
J. Hutchins, D.D., LL.D. 

BEBLIN, Greater. See Municipal Govern- 
ment. 

BERMTJ'DA. a British colony in the North 
Atlantic Ocean about 580 miles east of Cape 
Hatteras, North Carolina, consisting of a group 
of 300 small islands. About 20 of the islands are 
inhabited. Because of its picturesqueness and 
proximity to New York (677 miles), it is a 
favorite winter resort for American tourists. 
Area, 19.3 square miles; population, according 
to the census of 1921, 20,127 (7000 white); es- 
timated in 1020, 31.500 (15,550 white). The chief 
town, Hamilton (population 3000) is an impor- 
tant naval base. Radio-telephone service between 
the United States and Bermuda was opened Dec. 
21. 1031. 

Primary schools receiving government aid 
numbered 32 in 1929, with 3719 pupils. Pota- 
toes, onions, lily bulbs, and other vegetables are 
cultivated for the United States market. Im- 
ports in 1930 wore valued at £1,054,568 and 
exports at £101.727. Imports from the United 
States in 1930 were valued at $4,700,000 and ex- 
ports to that country at $700,000. Revenue in 
1930 amounted to £429,990; expenditure, £409,- 
572, public debt, £70,000. The tonnage of ves- 
sels entered and cleared (1030) aggregated 
5,730,748 tons. The Hamilton-Somerest Division 
of the new Bermuda Railway was officially 
opened May 23, 1031; the St. George section of 
the line was still under construction. The first 
fresh w^ater system on the island was placed in 
opeiation at Hamilton Nov. 30, 1931. The gov- 
ernment is administered by a governor, as- 
sisted by an executive council of seven members 
and a legislative council of nine members, both 
appointed by the Crown, and an assembly of 
30 members chosen by 1523 electors. Governor, 
Mai -Gen. T. A. Cubitt, appointed 1931. 

BERMUDA BIOLOGICAL STATION. See 
Biology. 

BEBBIES. See Horticulture. 

BEBTHELOT, bfir't’16', Gen. Henri-Mathias. 
A French soldier, died in Paris Jan. 28, 1931. 
He was l>orn in Feurs, Loire, Dec. 7, 1861, and 
attended the ficole sup^rieure de Guerre. Com- 
missioned in the infantry in 1883, he served in 
Algeria, Tongking, and Annam. He became secre- 
tary to the General Staff in 1907, and on the 
outbreak of the World War was appointed myor 
general and chief aide-de-camp to General Jolfre. 
In January, 1915, he was made general of the 
53d Division and was next promoted to the com- 
mand of the 32d Army Corps, which during the 
battle of Artois in May and June, 1915, took the 
famous network of trenches between Souchez and 
Arras known as the Labyrinth. He also took 
part in the second Champagne offensive in Sep- 
tember, 1915, and the defense of Verdun, and in 


September, 1916, was sent to Rumania as head of 
the French Military Mission. After the Rumanian 
defeat in August, 1917, he returned to France 
and was given command of the 5th Army during 
the second battle of the Marne in July, 1018. He 
then returned to the Balkans as commander-in- 
chief of the Serbian army, which crossed the 
Danube on Nov. 10, 1918, entering Sarajevo. Af- 
ter the War he was Governor of Metz, and later 
of Strassburg, commander-in-chief of the Lor- 
raine, and a member of the Conseil sup^rieur de 
la Guerre. He retired in 1926. 

BES'SABABIA, b6s'd-ra'bI-&. A former prov- 
ince of the Russian Empire, joined on Apr. 11, 
1918, to Rumania, whose title was confirmed by 
the Peace Treaties of 1919, but has never been 
conceded by the government of the Soviet Union. 
Area, 17,146 square miles; population, 2,344,- 
800. See Rumania. 

BEYEB, bl'er, Samuel Walker. An American 
geologist and mining engineer, died in Ames, 
Iowa, June 2, 1031. He was born in Clearfield, 
Pa., May 15, 1865, and w'as graduated from the 
Iowa State College in 1889 and with the Ph.D. 
degree from Johns Hopkins University in 1895. 
At Iowa State College he served as instructor in 
geology and mining engineering from 1891 to 
1895, assistant professor from 1895 to 1898, 
and professor after 1 808. He also was made vice- 
dean of the engineering division in 1908 and 
dean in 1917. After 1919 he was dean of the in- 
dustrial science division. He became a member 
of the Iowa Geological Survey in 1892 and of 
the United States Geological Survey in 1901. 
lie was the author of The Sioux Quartzite and 
Certain Associated Rocks (1895); Geology of 
BoonCf Marshall, Story, and Hardin Counties, 
Iowa (1805-99); Clay and Clay Industries of 
Iowa (1903); Iowa Quarries and Quarry 
Products (1906); Iowa Peat Deposits (1908); 
and Road and Concrete Materials in Iowa 
(1914). 

BIANCHITE. See Mineralogy. 

BIBLE SOCIETY, American. Organized in 
1816, this society has steadily carried forward its 
specific purpose of "circulating the Holy Scrip- 
tures without note or comment.*' This service is 
rendered without discrimination as to class, 
color, or creed. Bibles, Testaments, and Portions 
are sold without purpose of profit, and below cost 
or donated free when circumstances justify. The 
work in the United States is carried on through 
10 home agencies and some 100 auxiliary. State 
and local Bible societies. Twelve additional agen- 
cies cover all Latin America and countries in the 
Near East and the Far East, correspondents help- 
ing the work in other countries, especially in 
Europe and Africa. During 1930 the society is- 
sued 12,035,133 volumes in 285 languages. En- 
gaged in this work were 363 colporteurs, 1946 
correspondents, and 2943 volunteers. The number 
of volumes issued in the United States by 1793 
persons was 5,573,278, and in foreifipi lands by 
3458 persons was 6,461,855. During the 115 years 
of its existence the society has issued 228,234,- 
048 volumes of Scriptures and participated in the 
translation, publication, and distribution of the 
Scriptures in more than 300 languages, dialects, 
and versions. 

During 1930 translation work was carried 
forward and, in some cases, books of the Bible 
were published in Cheyenne (North America), 
Mam and Cakchiquel (Central America), and 
Aymara (South America). In the Near East 
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translation and revision of the Bible in Turkish, 
to be printed in roman characters, was contin- 
ued, and a Gospel was brought out in Arabic in 
decorative chirography. In the Far East the out- 
standing achievement of the year was the com- 
pletion of the revision of the Siamese New Testa- 
ment, while a pioneering effort was made for 
mastering the Miao tongue in northern Siam for 
the production of the Scriptures therein. In the 
Philippines revision work, in some cases ap- 
proaching a new translation, was continued so 
as to provide Scriptures in the main languages 
and in some of the minor languages in use on 
those islands. Requests for a translation were 
also received from a group representing 25,000 
inhabitants of the Cuyo Islands. Responses were 
being made to the calls for more complete trans- 
lations for the Gotobato and Lanao Moham- 
medans in Mindanao and for the Moros (Mo- 
hammedans) in Sulu. In Africa the Bulu New 
Testament was reprinted during the year, 
and translation work was being carried out 
among tribes for whom nothing had yet been 
published. 

The budget of the society for 1930 was $1,340,- 
090. The officers were ; J. Frederick Talcott, presi- 
dent; E. Francis Hyde, president emeritus; the 
Rev. Eric M. North, Ph.D., D.D., and the Rev. 
George William Brown, M.A., general secretaries; 
the Rev. Lewis B. Chamberlain, D.D., recording 
secretary; Gilbert Darlington, treasurer; and 
Charles W. Fowl e, as sistant secretary. 

BIBLIOOBAPHY. See Philology, Modern; 
Library Progress. 

BICYCLING. See Cycling. 

BILLIARDS. The year started with a new 
billiard champion when Arthur Thurnblad won 
the three cushion professional title at Chicago 
in January. Thurnblad, a competitor for several 
years but never considered championship timber, 
won over Johnny Layton and Allen Hall, who 
tied for second place. Hall defeated Layton in 
the playoff for second prize money. Ralph Green- 
leaf won the pocket billiards crown in Phila- 
delphia in December, regaining honors which he 
had held ten times before. In the large field of 
12 players, Greenleaf finished without a defeat. 
Erwin Rudolph, former champion, tied for second 
place with George Kelly, a Philadelphian play- 
ing in his first tournament. Kelly won the 
playoff. 

Two amateurs were called national three 
cushion champions, the National Billiard Asso- 
ciation considering Frank I. Fleming the high 
rank man, and the National Association of Ama- 
teur Billiard Players naming Edward Lee. Flem- 
ing was beaten by Robert llarper later in the 
year. The amateur pocket billiard title was in 
many different hands during the course of the 
year. Robert Cole won it in tournament play 
and lost it in less than a month to Cy Yellin in 
a challenge match. Yellin lost it to Ed Fagan 
and the latter dropped it to Howard Shoemaker, 
former champion, in November. 

While the National Billiard Association was 
unable to get Jake Schaefer, national profes- 
sional 18.2 balkline champion to bring his title 
into play, it turned its attention to the amateurs 
and conducted the Class A tournament. In the 
championship held at the New York Athletic 
Club in New York City, Perev N. Collins, of 
Chicago replaced Edgar Appleby as champion. 
Later in the year Appleby regained the peak by 
defeating Collins in a challenge match. Fred 


Unger won the Class B title, but illness caused 
him to default a challenge to Nelson B. Mayo. 
Mayo successfully defended his crown against 
the challenge of Joseph R. Johann. Class C 
honors fell to Anthony La Via, the ultimate 
winner in a field of more than twenty players in 
Brooklyn. 

Charles J. Steinbugler was the winner of the 
Poggenberg Cup, the annual handicap tourna- 
ment for all three classes of amateur players. 
Willie Hoppe defeated Welker Cochran in a 
match in ^ttsburgh for the 18.1 professional 
balkline championship, which Cochran had won 
from Hoppe the previous year. Hoppe set a com- 
petitive high run record of 243 in this match. 

Sydney Lee won the amateur honors in Eng- 
land. No professional championships were held 
because of disputes over the conditions. Miss J. 
Gardner won the British women’s professional 
championship and Miss R. Harrison won ama- 
teur laurels. 

BILLOT) b^'yd', Ludovico (Louis). A former 
cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church, died 
near Rome Dec. 18, 1931. Born in Sierch, Mo- 
selle, France, Jan. 22, 1840, he entered the Jesuit 
Order, serving for 25 years as professor of dog- 
matic theology at the Gregorian University in 
Rome, where he was one of the most prominent 
champions of orthodoxy during the modernist 
controversy. In 1911, after having acted for two 
years as adviser to the Holy Office, he was made 
a cardinal deacon. He first tendered his resigna- 
tion some time before the conflict between L* Ac- 
tion Frangaise and the Holy See became acute. 
This conflict had developed from a change in the 
programme of the Royalist party, which origi- 
nally had aimed only at the restoration of the 
t^one and the reestablishment of close relations 
between church and state. The French clergy 
withdrew their support of the party, when its 
programme was widened to include cainpaigiis of 
hatred against Socialists, Jews, Masons, Com- 
munists, and organized lalx)r. In 1924 the French 
Government, supported by the episcopate, pro- 
tested against any support of U Action Frangaise 
by the Vatican, and two years later the organ 
was placed on the Index. It was regarded, how- 
ever, that Cardinal Billot's resignation, which 
was accepted in September, 1927, was in accord 
with this action of the Vatican, lie retired to a 
Jesuit novitiate at Rocca di Papa, near Homo, 
the first cardinal to resign from the Sacred Col- 
lege in nearly a century. 

BIOGBAPHY. See Literature, English 
AND American; French Literature; German 
Literature; etc. 

BIOLOGICAL CHEHISTB.Y. See Chem- 
istry; Zoology. 

BIOLOGY. See Zoology. 

BIRDS. Bee Zoology. 

BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE. A 

coeducational institution for higher learning in 
Birmingham, Ala., founded in 1856. The enroll- 
ment for the autumn of 1931 was 865, and for 
the summer session 770. There were 59 faculty 
members. The endowment amounted to $780,000, 
and tko income for the year was $312,500. There 
were 25,000 volumes in the library. During the 
year a new woman's building costing approxi- 
mately $100,000 was completed. President, Guy 
Everett Snavely, Ph.D., LL.D. 

BIRTH RATES. See France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Sfain, Italy, and Japan and the 
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other principal countries under Area and Papula- 
tion; also Child Welfare; Vital Statibtios. 

BISMABCK ABCHIPELAGO. A group of 
islands in the western Pacific, formerly a Ger- 
man possession, assigned to Australia under 
mandate of the League of Nations and included 
in the Territory of New Guinea (see New 
Guinea). The chief islands of the archipelago 
are New Britain (14,600 square miles), New 
Ireland (2S00 square miles), Lavongai (460 
square miles), and the Admiralty group (663 
square miles ) . The native population of patrolled 
areas in 1920 was 129,074. 

BLISTEB BUST. See Forestry under Insects 
and Disease. 

BOHE'MIA. The largest and most populous 
Province of Czechoslovakia; formerly a crown- 
land of Austria; situated in the northwestern 
part of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
with Saxony and Silesia on the north, Moravia 
on the east, and Lower and Upper Austria on the 
south. Area, including the small Austrian and 
German territories which were added by the 
peace treaty to Czechoslovakia, 20,102 square 
miles; population, Feb. 15, 1921, 6,670,582; es- 
timated population, Jan. 1, 1930, 6,995,427. Bo- 
hemia is represented in the Czechoslovak Ixigis- 
lature by nine Deputies and five Senators. See 
CZKCIIOSLOVAKIA. 

BOILERS. The record in output of a single 
steam boiler, of 1,250,000 pounds of steam per 
hour, established with a 400-pound-preasure 
boiler at the East River Station of the New York 
Edison Company in New York City, still held; 
but during 1931 two boilers were placed in serv- 
ice at the Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany in Detroit that were the largest high-pressure 
boilers built. Each of these generated 700,000 
pounds of steam per hour at 1400 pounds pressure 
and they occupied the same space as two 260,000- 
pound boilers that operated at 250 pounds pres- 
sure. 

Higher steam temperatures and simplification 
in design marked the trend during the year. 
The latter feature was borne out by the rela- 
tively large number of single-pass boilers in- 
stalled. A notable event in boiler practice was 
the acceptance under stipulated safeguards of 
welded construction by the Boiler Code of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. As 
a result of this a considerable number of welded 
boiler drums were turned out. 

The mercury boilers designed for the Schenec- 
tady and the Kearny units (see Power Plants) 
marked an advance in the application of the 
binary cycle for power generation. These mer- 
cury boilers also employ mercury furnace walls. 

In the realm of extremely high pressures two 
experimental boilers were installed, one at Pur- 
due University which operated at 3700 pounds 
pressure, and one at the Bayonne Works of the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company which had run at 
5000 pounds. Neither employs a steam drum but 
eacli consists of a continuous coil of seamless 
steel tubing supplied with feed water at one end 
and delivering high-pressure steam at the other. 
The Purdue boiler had two parallel circuits and 
the Bayonne boiler seven. Tnese boilers were to 
be used to investigate operation at and above 
the critical pressure. A third high-pressure boiler 
was installed at the laboratory of the Yarnall- 
Waring Company to operate at 2500 pounds pres- 
sure in supplying steam to test high-pressure 
equipment for installation in boiler rooms. 


In the marine field the Hamburg-American 
steamship Aokermark went into service with a 
Benson boiler operating at 3200 pounds. This 
unit had sufficient capacity to generate all the 
steam required to operate the vessel although 
installed in the same space as formerly occu- 
pied b}' one of the older low-pressure boilers. 

Despite these outstanding units and the fact 
that one 1800-pound and several 1200-1400- 
pound plants of large capacity went into com- 
mercial operation both in the United States and 
in Europe during the year, the moderate pressure 
boilers predominated in numbers, even in lar^ 
power stations. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that higher steam temperatures with mod- 
erate pressures have made it possible to eliminate 
reheating between the high- and low-pressure ele- 
ments of the turbine and still achieve an efficiency 
comparable with that of high steam pressures. 

The completion of a number of large natural 
gas pipe lines throughout the country resulted in 
wider use of that fuel under steam boilers. Also 
more extensive use was made, in favorable loca- 
tions, of by-product fuels such as refinery wastes 
and many boilers were installed with furnaces 
designed to use several fuels either separately or 
in combination. See Steam Turbines. 

BOKHABA, bd-kii'rd. The name applied to a 
former central Asian state, and also to its capital 
city. The Bokharan People^s Socialist Republic 
established in August, 1920, was incorporated in 
the newly formed Uzbek Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic, Dec. 5, 1924. See Soviet Central Asia. 

BOLIVIA. A republic occupying the central 
Andean region of South America, bounded by 
Brazil and Paraguay on the east, by Argentina 
on the south, by Chile and Peru on the west, 
and by Brazil on the north. Sucre is the scat 
of the supreme court and is historically regarded 
as the capital, but the actual seat of the gov- 
ernment and the largest city is La Paz. 

Area and Population. The area is approxi- 
mately 547,000 square miles; the population was 
estimated in 1930 at 2,972,583, including about 
1,586,650 Indians, 426,200 whites, and 898,400 
of mixed race. The 1900 census population was 
1,810,000. The chief cities, with their estimated 
populations in 1929, were: La Paz, 146,930; 
Oruro, 40,700; Cochabamba, 36,190; PotosI, 34,- 
083; Sucre, 34,577; and Santa Cruz, ,30,323. 
Spanish is the language of the educated classes, 
that of the natives Ayniara and Quechua. Ro- 
man Catholicism was the State religion under the 
Constitution of 1880. 

Education. Elementary education is free and 
nominally compulsory, but the percentage of 
illiteracy remains high. In 1928, there were 
83,548 pupils in public primary schools, 22,069 
in private schools, and 6537 in secondary and 
higher schools. There are two universities at 
Sucre and La Paz with more than one faculty, 
and eight others offering university instruction, 
with a total of about 800 students. The first 
normal school for the training of teachers for 
the indigenous schools was opened at La Paz, 
Mar. 21, 1931. 

Production. While agriculture is the chief 
support of the population, tin mining is the 
dominant factor in foreign trade and in the na- 
tion’s financial economy. The metal normally 
constitutes about 90 per cent of the value of all 
exports. Due to the continued price declines in 
tin and other export products, Bolivia in 1931 
faced a fifth successive year of economic and 
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financial depression. Total mineral exports in 
1030 amounted to 87,733,944 bolivianos, as 
against 123,407,720 bolivianos in 1929 (1 boli> 
viano equals $0,306 at par). Tin, comprising 85 
per cent of the total mineral exports, declined 
18 per cent in volume and 27 per cent in value. 
Effective Mar. 1, 1931, Bolivia’s production of 
tin was to be cut to 34,200 tons a year, under 
an agreement reached among world tin pro- 
ducers to restrict the total world output to 145,- 
000 tons (see Tin). Quotas were not assigned, 
however, up to the close of 1931. Exports in 1931 
were about 20 per cent less than in 1929. Bolivia’s 
tin output in 1929 was 47,081 metric tons. Other 
minerals produced are copper, silver, lead, zinc, 
bismuth, wolfram, gold, and borate of lime. Next 
to China, Bolivia is the world’s chief source of 
antimony. Petroleum has been found in the 
Chaco Oriental. 

About 4,940,000 acres were under cultivation in 

1930, the principal crops being potatoes, cacao, 
coffee, barley, highland rice, and rubber. Live- 
stock in 1929 included about 1,954,915 cattle, 
5,552,600 sheep, and 1,882,000 llamas and al- 
pacas. American investments of all kinds in 
Bolivia, largely in mining and public utilities, in- 
creased from $10,000,000 in 1913 to about $133,- 
000,000 in 1929. American direct investments 
(1930) were estimated at $01,619,000. 

Commerce. According to the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress of Feb. 27, 1931, Bolivia’s 
foreign trade in 1930 aggregated 164,135,146 
bolivianos (about $59,900,000 at the par value 
of exchange, $0,305), which was 67,900,000 boli- 
vianos (about $24,780,000) less than the total 
for 1929. Exports amounted to 107,305,247 boli- 
vianos ($39,164,000) and imports to ^,829,898 
bolivianos ($20,738,763), as compared with ex- 
ports of 100,617,974 bolivianos ($58,622,000) 
and imports of 71,417,270 bolivianos ($20,065,- 
000) in 1929. The decline in the value of foreign 
trade in 1930 was due partly to the general slump 
in prices. The volume of trade was 15.4 per cent 
lower than in 1929, while the value decreased 
23.4 per cent. 

The United States in 1930 took about 13 per 
cent of the total exports of Bolivia and sup- 
plied over 33 per cent of all imports. As com- 
pared with 1929, Bolivian imports from the 
United States declined 29.5 per cent, while direct 
exports to the United States fell off by 69.9 per 
cent. However, the export figure is not an ac- 
curate index, as Bolivian exports are trans- 
shipped through adjoining countries. 

Finance. With a budget averaging about $16,- 

500,000 annually from 1926 to 1929 inclusive, 
financial operations for the period showed a 
cumulative deficit of $8,772,000. The ordinary 
budget for 1930 estimated both revenues and 
expenditures at 47,580,109 bolivianos (1 boli- 
viano equals $0,365 at par ) . Actual results were 
not available, but the deficit was variously esti- 
mated at from 12,237,000 to 25,000,000 boli- 
vianos. The 1931 budget promulgated by the 
Provisional government at the end of January, 

1931, calculated revenues and expenditures at 
28,644,106 and 31,644,309 bolivianos, respectively, 
the anticipated deficit being 3,100,143 bolivianos. 
In July, 1931, however, the prospective deficit 
was estimated at 9,590,000 bolivianos, and dras- 
tic new economies were introduced (see under 
History), The preliminarv 1932 budget calculated 
revenues at 26,986,168 bolivianos and expendi- 
tures at 31,502,470 bolivianos. The estimated 


deficit of 4,616,312 bolivianos was to be met by 
increased economies and by resort to loan funds. 

Bolivia defaulted on various external debt 
payments during 1931, although part of the 
May 1 interest coupon of the 8 per cent loan, 
due 1947, was paid. The National Economic Coun- 
cil on Aug. 14, 1930, announced that the public 
debt as of June 30, 1930, totaled 208,026,303 
bolivianos (provisional figure), of which 172,- 
067,884 represented the external debt, 11,502,300 
bolivianos the internal funded debt, and 24,456,- 
209 bolivianos the internal floating debt. Legal 
reserves of the Central Bank declined to 23,- 

500.000 bolivianos on Nov. 7, 1931, from 33,687,- 
000 bolivianos on the same date of 1030, During 
the same period the total cash assets declined by 
about 14,282,000 bolivianos to a total of 27,- 

900.000 bolivianos. 

Communications. In 1931, there were 1348 
miles of railway lines, of which 484 miles were 
government owned. Highways in the same year 
extended 3584 miles, of which 2762 miles were 
improved. There is steamer service on Lake Titi- 
caca and about 12,000 miles of rivers are 
navigable for light-draught vessels. 

Government. The Constitution of 1880 vests 
executive power in a President, elected for four 
years by direct popular vote and ineligible for re- 
election. Two vice presidents are similarly elected. 
There is a Congress of two chambers, the Senate 
of 16 members elected for six years, and tbe 
Chamber of Deputies of 78 mcmljers, elected for 
four years. One-third of tbe Senate and ono-lialf 
of the Chamber retire every two years. The Presi- 
dent selected a cabinet of six inemljers. After 
a successful revolution in which President Her- 
nando Siles was deposed, a military junta headed 
by Gen. Carlos Blanco Galindo as Provisional 
President, assumed control of the government on 
June 28, 1930. For elections in 1931, see HtfUory. 

Histobt 

Restoration of Crvn. Power. Due to the 
patriotic rectitude of the military junta under 
General Blanco Galindo, which assumed admin- 
istrative control after the successful anti-Silcs 
revolt of June, 1930, the transition from mili- 
tary to civil government took place promptly and 
peacefully early in 1931. True to its promise, the 
Provisional government held Presidential elec- 
tions on January 4. Dr. Daniel Salamanca, who 
had been nominated by both the Liberal and 
Republican parties, was elected President with- 
out opposition. The contest for the Vice Presi- 
dency between Jos6 Tejada Sorzano (Liberal) 
and former President Juan Bautista Saavedra 
(Republican) went to the former by an over- 
whelming vote. On January 30 the Provisional 
government convoked Congress for February 26. 
Newly elected municipal officials took office 
throughout Bolivia on February 3, relieving the 
appointees of the military junta. Shortly before 
surrendering its power, the Provisional govern- 
ment (February 25) put into effect eight con- 
stitutional amendments adopted at the January 
election. The amendments were calculated to de- 
centralize the government and to make the estab- 
lislimets of dictatorships more difficult than in 
the past. Congress convened as scheduled Febru- 
ary 26 and constitutional government was re- 
stored in full with the inauguration of President 
Salamanca on March 5. 

The Salamanca Regime. Dr. Salamanca’s ad- 
ministration was faced from the start by over- 
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whelming financial difficulties and the revival ol 
the party and regional strife which for ^nera- 
tions had characterized Bolivian politics. Despite 
these obstacles the President enhanced his reputa- 
tion for integrity and ability. Combining tact 
with firmness, he quickly terminated serious 
strikes of telegraph and ])Ostal workers and 
teachers in April. Food riots in La Paz and other 
cities, alleged to have been instigated by Com- 
munist agitators, were easily quelled. Drastic 
economies, including the disbandment of four 
army regiments and the reduction of govern- 
mental and army salaries, were effected in an 
effort to balance the budget (see under Finance). 

The Bolivian Financial Commission, sent to 
the United States in December, 1930, to seek a 
modification of the terms of the 1922, 1927, and 
1928 loans, reached no agreement with the bank- 
ers and interest payments due on a number of 
loans were defaulted. Foreign debt charges 
amounted to about 16,000,000 bolivianos annually 
and if they had been met in 1931 they would 
have absorbed between 06 and 76 per cent of the 
total revenue. The 1931 budget accordingly al- 
lotted only 4,000,000 bolivianos and the 1932 
budget 6,244,000 bolivianos for service of the 
national debt. Congress in the first half of 1931 
authorized the flotation of a new 10,000,000- 
boliviano loan from the Central Bank and Mer- 
cantile Bank. The President, in his address at 
the opening of a second session of Congress 
August 6, stated that 4,000,000 bolivianos out of 
the total had been obtained and expended. On 
Sejitember 23, Congress authorized the Central 
Bank to suspend gold payments for a period 
of 30 days, or longer if the government con- 
sidered a longer period essential. Gold payments 
were suspended fiom October 1 to December 26. 
A law establishing a moratorium on commer- 
cial obligations contracted abroad in foreign 
money became effective Octolier 9, but was sus- 
pended November 17. A decree of November 19 
piovided for the raising of a 6,000,000-boliviano 
loan thiough a 7 per cent levy on customs duties. 
It was announced ollicially in La Paz October 8 
that at the suggestion of the Central Bank of 
Bolivia, a conference of the central banks of 
Bolivia, Colombia, Kcuador, Chile, and Peru 
would be held in Lima, Peru, to discuss an inter- 
Ameiican discount system. Representatives of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of the United States 
participated. See 1*EUU under History. 

Charges that Vice President Tejada Sorzano 
had accejited a bribe from the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in 1919 in connection with its oil conces- 
sion while ho w'as Finance Minister were heard 
by the House of Representatives in December. 
Sefior Tejada Sorzano was acquitted by a vote 
of 54 to 3. A Congressional Committee, named to 
investigate alleged illegal acts of the Siles rdgime, 
filed formal charges of maladministration against 
the former President in April. A movement for 
the establishment of an independent national 
Catholic church was reported during the year. 

Chaco Dispute Revived. The latter half of 
1931 witnessed a series of fatal clashes between 
Paraguayan and Bolivian military patrols along 
the disputed boundry of the Gran Chaco. These 
encounters aroused new fears of a war between 
the two countries into which the neighboring 
South American states would be drawn. Direct 
negotiations for a settlement of the 50-year-old 
boundary question had been instituted following 
the resumption on May 21, 1930, of diplomatic 


relations severed following the previous Chaco 
clashes of December, 1928. Failure of the ef- 
fort at a direct settlement became evident in 
June, 1931, when reports of Paraguayan ad- 
vances beyond the status quo boundary of 1928 
were published in La Paz newspapers almost 
simultaneously with Paraguayan charges of in- 
creased Bolivian military activity. 

Neutral Latin-American governments, led by 
Uruguay, sought to adjust the controversy but 
matters went from bad to worse with the publica- 
tion of sharply conflicting statements by the 
Bolivian and Paraguayan legations in Wash- 
ington June 18, a subsequent exchange of notes 
beWeen La Paz and Asunci6n, and the severance 
of diplomatic relations by Bolivia on July 3. 
Meanwhile on June 24 the governments of the 
United States, Cuba, Colombia, Mexico, and 
Uruguay sent identic notes to both Bolivia and 
Paraguay ofTering their good offices in the set- 
tlement of the controversy. Bolivia on July 27 
replied with a proposal for a Bolivian- 
Paraguayan non-aggression pact, guaranteed by 
five neutrals, and neutral policing of the Chaco 
territory pending a final settlement of the bound- 
ary dispute. The five neutral governments, on 
August 6, invited both countries to send special 
representatives to Washington to negotiate a 
non-aggression pact. 

The invitation was accepted and separate ef- 
forts by the Argentine government for a restora- 
tion of diplomatic relations between Bolivia 
and Paraguay seemed on the point of fruition 
when a scries of clashes in the Chaco introduced 
serious complications. About 14 soldiers were 
reported killed in struggles for the control of 
the military outpost of Agua Rica. Concerned 
by the slowness of both countries in naming 
delegates to the Washington meeting, representa- 
tives of 19 other Pan-American states dispatched 
a joint note to La Paz and A8unci6ii on October 
19 urging immediate action. Both governments 
announced their readiness to start negotiations 
on November 11 and on that date conversations 
were formally opened in Washington in the pres- 
ence of representatives of the five neutral Amer- 
ican states. At the first meeting Bolivia was 
represented by Dr. Eduardo Diez de Medina and 
Paraguay by Dr. Juan Jo86 Soler, Paraguan 
Minister to Mexico. Dr. Enrique Finot and Dr. 
C^sar Vasconcellos, additional delegates of Bo- 
livia and Paraguay, respectively, arrived in 
Washington later. Conversations were still pro- 
ceeding at the end of the year. See Paraguay 
under History. Consult Ernest Galarza, “Debts, 
Dictatorship and Revolution in Bolivia and 
Peru,” Foreign Policy Reports, May 13, 1931, 
vol. vii, Nov. 5. 

BOLL WEEVIL, Boll Worm. See Cotton; 
Entomology, Economic. 

BONDS. See Financial Revie^v; Public 
Finance. 

BONUS LEGISLATION AND PAYMENTS. 

See United States under Congress \ American 
Legion; Public Finance. 

BOOTH, Ralph Harman. An American pub- 
lisher and diplomat, died in Salzburg, Austria, 
June 20, 1931. He was born in Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, Sept. 29, 1873, and after a brief bank- 
ing experience began his newspaper career in 
1892 as cashier of the Detroit Tribune. In 1895 
he went to Chicago where he became secretary 
and manager, and a few years later editor and 
publisher, of the Chicago Journal. He returned 
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to Detroit in 1004 as editor and publiaher of the 
Detroit Tribune, and the following year became 
president and publisher of the Grand Rapids 
Herald. These papers were the nuclei of the 
Booth Newspapers, Inc., which at the time of his 
death included the Grand Rapids Press, Flint 
Daily Journal, Saginaw Daily News, Kalamazoo 
Gazette, Jackson Citizen Patriot, Bay City Daily 
Times, Muskegon Chronicle, and Ann Arbor 
Daily News. During 1917-18 he was vice presi- 
dent of the' Associated Press. He was also presi- 
dent of the Detroit Institute of Arts and the 
City Art Commission and a director of the De- 
troit Symphony Society. In January, 1930, he 
was made United States Minister to Denmark. 

BOOTLEGGING. See Pbohibition. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. Unlike many indus- 
tries, the boot and shoo industry in the United 
States in 1931 registered an increase in produc- 
tion, the U. S. Department of Commerce placing 
the output at 316,239,800 pairs as compared with 
304,160,748 in 1930, and 361,402,183 in 1920. With 
the exception of 1930 and 1924, the 1931 produc- 
tion ranks the lowest in the decade. During the 
year there was an increase in production in the 
misses’ and children’s, boys’ and youths’, and 
miscellaneous types of footwear, while the out- 
put of men’s boots and shoes amounted to 77,- 
419,567 pairs. Along wuth the increased produc- 
tion there was a steady reduction of price through- 
out the year and at the end of December a 
reduction from 15 to 20 per cent was recorded. 

New York State led in 1931 production, with 
73,777,340 pairs, followed by Massachusetts with 
72,793,702, Missouri 40,305,501, New Hampshire 
22,420,303, Illinois 22,346,464, Maine 15,653,950, 
Pennsylvania 15,000,445, Wisconsin 14,408,347, 
Ohio 11,469,658, and all other States 28,064,039 
pairs. American exports of boots and shoes de- 
clined sharply in 1931 ; they were distributed as 
follows (1030 figures in parentheses) : Men’s and 
boys’, 568,465 jiairs valued at $1,493,172 (1,145,- 
894 pair8-$3,333,994) ; women’s, 997,502, valued 
at $2,199,034 ( 1,599, 335-$3, 992, 139) ; children’s, 
234,347, valued at $241,801 (381,913-$419,780) ; 
slippers, 500,574, valued at $354,420 (528,302- 
$488,884 ) ; athletic shoes, slippers, leggins, etc., 
40,130 pairs, valued at $03,399 (28,6G9-$56,072) . 

Imports of footwear in 1931 increased to 5,925,- 
040 pairs from 5,608,533 pairs in 1030. Imports 
of shoes for men and boys declined from 205,783 
to 146,438 pairs; shoes for women and misses 
from 3,249,364 to 3,137,018; children’s shoes from 
157,737 to 108,286, and leather slippers from 538,- 
856 to 209,636. Imports of footwear with fabric 
uppers increased from 1,486,523 to 2,233,662 pairs, 
valued at $492,942; of these about 77 per cent 
were made in Japan. See Leatiieu. 

BOR'NEO. An island in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, with an area of about 290,000 square 
miles and a population estimated in 1927 at 
3,000,000. Politically the island is divided into 
Dutch Borneo, British North Borneo, and the 
British protectorates, Sarawak and Brunei. See 
Netuebland East Indies, Bbitibu North 
Borneo, Sarawak, and Brunei. 

BOSNIA AND THE HERZEGOVINA, 
hBr'tsG-gO-ve'na. Former Provinces in the Turk- 
ish Empire, which were incorporated in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire in 1908. In 1918, 
after the collapse of Austria-Hungary, they be- 
came Provinces of the newly established state of 
Yugoslavia. They were obliterated as adminis- 
trative units by the law of Oct. 3, 1920, which 


redivided Yugoslavia into nine new Provinces. 
The area was 10,768 square miles and the popu- 
lation, at the census of Jan. 31, 1921, 1,889,929. 
See Yugoslavia. 

BOSTON MUSEUM. See Art Museums. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY. A nonsectarian in- 
stitution of higher education in Boston, Mass., 
founded in 1869. The enrollment for the autumn 
session of 1021 was 10,416, distributed as fol- 
lows: College of liberal arts, 631; college and 
extension courses, 367; college of business ad- 
ministration, 3614; college of practical arts and 
letters, 686; college of music, 194; school of 
theology, 270; school of law, 514; school of 
medicine, 237; school of education, 3300; school 
of religious education and social service, 131; 
graduate school, 572. The enrollment for the 1931 
summer session was 1980. The faculty numbered 
521. The endowment amounted to $1,959,760. In 
tile 10 libraries of the university there were 170,- 
322 volumes. 

During 1631 three new departments were es- 
tablished: Placement service which, without 
charge, takes care of university graduates who 
are seeking positions, as well as undergraduates; 
department of student counseling and religious 
activities under a director who correlates and co- 
ordinates this phase of student life in the uni- 
versity’s ten departments ; and department of 
student health and physical education which will 
coordinate all varsity and intra-mural athletics 
and physical education for men and women under 
a dean. An apartment-house dormitory, valued 
at $150,000, was erected to accommodate 150 
women students of the Sargent School of Physi- 
cal Education, which became a part of Boston 
University in 1930. The date of March 13 was 
set aside as Founders’ Day and was to be ob- 
served as such annually, honoring the memory 
of the three founders of the university, Isaac 
Rich, Lee Claflin, and Jacob Sleeper. President, 
Daniel L. Marsh, A.M., S.T.B., D.D., Litt.D., 
LH.D., Ph.D. 

BOTANY. The general trend of botanical 
study during the year was along physiological 
and phytopathological lines, although ecology 
and genetics are becoming more and more at- 
tractive subjects for investigation. Taxonomy, 
once the dominant branch of botanical research, 
now appeals to comparatively few students in 
this country, although it is still important at 
many European institutions. Studies in lloral 
anatomy occupied the attention of some investi- 
gators, and the theory of carpel polymorphism 
proved a controversial point. Edith 11. Saunders 
(Ann. Hot. 177: 91-110. 1931) considered that 
her studies in the Sterculiaceoe definitely estab- 
lished the fact of carpel polymorphism, and 
therefore believes that the individual ovary in 
this ^roup, which outwardly has the appearance 
of b^ng monomerouB, is in reality composed of 
five carpels. Arthur J. Eames, on the other 
hand, thinks that the theory was disproved by 
anatomical study, and that although carpel spe- 
cialization, reduction and loss have freely oc- 
curred, there is no evidence of such modification 
(Am. Joum. Bot. 18: 147-188. 1931). 

Physiology. Numerous studies were made of 
the effect of various chemicals on plant growth. 
A. R. C. Haas (Bot. Gaz. 92: 94-100. 1031) 
found further evidence of the necessity of boron 
in the healt^ development of citrus fruits; 
while Helen 8. Morris (Bull. Torr. Bot. Club 
68: 1-30. 1031) described the toxic effect of 
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the same element on wheat. She found that the 
toxicity depends on the degree of concentration 
of the chemical in solution, 60 ppm causing a 
retardation of 40 per cent, and 100 ppm inhibit- 
ing growth almost completely. Ernest S. Rey- 
nolds {Arm* Missouri Bot. Oard. 18: 57-95. 
19.31) discussed the essential problems in the 
physiology of plant diseases. By cultural study 
two kinds of toxic substances were recognized 
in flax extracts, one a glucoside, linamarine, 
which yields hydrocyanic acid upon electrolysis, 
the other a new and unidentified thermostable 
toxic substance detected in flax extracts of high- 
er concentration. O. W. Chapman {New Phytoh 
Offistf 30: 119-127. 1931), investigating the 

cause of succulence in plants, concluded that it 
is probably due to a greater water-retaining 
power of the compounds of monovalent metals 
as compared with the retaining power of those 
of divalent metals. Edna L. Johnson {Am, 
Journ. Bot. 18: 603-014. 1931) studied the ef- 
fect of light X-ray dosages which were reported 
to cause stimulation, using for experimentation 
numerous seedlings of tomato, sunberry, sun- 
flower, and two species of vetch. She found that 
no appreciable increase in growth was evidenced 
as compared with the controls, either by meas- 
urements of height or by green and dry weight 
determinations. In connection with many re- 
searches on the effects of added illumination, W. 
W. earner and H. A. Allard {Joum. Agrio. Ke- 
ficarc/i 42: 029-6.51.1931) discovered that break- 
ing the continuity of the daily illumination pe- 
ric^ by darkening in the middle of the day, 
failed to affect reproductive activity nearly as 
much as when the light was excluded at the be- 
ginning or close of the day. In another paper 
Garner stated that it has been found by experi- 
ment that the beet mav liecome an annual when 
subjected to a day of long illumination together 
with a cool temperature. 

(lENE'ncH. Genetic research has been extensive- 
ly pursued along the lines indicated by Muller’s 
discovery seveial years ago of the induction of 
mutations by the application of X-rays. It has 
apptirently been demonstrated that the signifi- 
cance of this lies not in the direct effect of 
the X-rays on tlie genes, but in the ionization 
of the transmitting medium, setting free elec- 
trons which cause mutations by their direct im- 
pact u]>on the genes. 

Metaxenia, or the direct action of pollen on 
tissues of the parent plant, known first in corn, 
was found to occur in the date palm, and this 
suggested a scries of experiments on cotton, con- 
ducted at Sacaton, Arizona, by G. J. Harrison 
{Journ. Agric. Research 42: 521-.544, 1931). The 
effects of metaxenia were clearly shown in the 
length of the lint hairs and the qualitv of fuzz. 
In connection with cotton, also, the color factor 
of the corolla was found by J. B. Hutchinson 
to have a considerable effect on the plant, since 
it modifies petal size and lint length in both 
New and Old World cottons. In a study of wheat 
and rye hybrids and back crosses, V. H. Florell 
{Journ, Agrio, Research 42: 316-339. 1931) in- 
dicated the possibility of producing some con- 
stant strain that might prove of economic value. 
Dontcho Kostoff {Am, Joum, Bot, 18: 112-113. 
1931) described a fertile triple hybrid tobacco, 
the species involved being Nicotiana tahacum, 
N, sylvestris, and N, rushyi. He believed it to 
be the first case of such a hybrid truly composed 


of complete contributions from each of three vari- 
able and different species of the tobacco family. 

Ecology. The experiments on seed viability 
initiated by the late Dr. W. J. Beal in 1879 
were discussed by Darlington {Am, Joum, Bot. 
18: 262-263. 1931). At that time a quantity of 
seeds of various plants were buried, and viabil- 
ity tests have since been conducted at intervals 
of five and ten years. The five species of which 
a certain percentage of seeds germinated after 
fifty years were Rumex crispus, Oenothera hien- 
nist Verhasoum blattaria, Brassioa nigra^ and 
Polygonum hydropiper, 

Turesson {Hereditas 14: 99-152. 1931) con- 
ducted investigations for several years on the 
selective effect of climate upon plant species in 
a Swedish experimental garden. Northern and 
southern plants grown together tended to re- 
tain whatever differences in stature they might 
possess. Spring blooming plants of north and 
south behaved differently. The various tests 
showed also that in the case of many species, 
mild and severe climate forms are not mere 
ecological variants but biotypes of different 
hereditary nature. Firbas {Jahrh. f, Wissen- 
sohaft, Bot, Bd. 74: 459-696. 1931) made a de- 
tailed study of high moor vegetation in Europe, 
and concluded that except for Drosera, most 
of the species are strongly xerophytic, possess- 
ing a relatively large surface and well developed 
conducting system. 

Experiments on trenched and un trenched plots 
on a pure stand of white pine {Bull, 30, School 
of Forestry, Yale Univ.) showed that diminish- 
ing root competition for moisture had the effect 
of increasing the number of species and in- 
dividuals. Thus in the trenched plot after eight 
years there were 1882 individuals of 31 species, 
and in the untrenched plot after the same period 
267 individuals of 25 species. E. Wyllie Fenton 
{Joum. Ecol. 19: 75-97. 1931), discussing the 
influence of sectional grazing on grassland flora, 
found that one result was a marked increase of 
perennial rye grass and white clover, which 
tended to form an association. F. E. Fritsch 
{Journ, Ecol. 19: 233-271. 1931), studying the 
ecology of freshwater algie, classified them as 
follows: A, attached communities (including 
epiphytic and silt-bottom forms ) ; B, floating 
macro-communities (as distinguished from 
plankton) ; C, loose-lying communities; D, 
plankton. H. Heilig {Zeit, f, Botanik B. 25: 
225-279. 1931) furnished data as to the osmotic 
pressure of a number of species of plants. 

Phytopathology. Herbert S. Jackson {Mem. 
Torr. Bot. Club 18: 1-108. 1931), discussing 
present evolutionary tendencies in the origin of 
life cycles in the Uredinales, concluded that the 
ancestral rusts were hetercecious, heterothallic. 
Reduction in the life cycle has in manv cases 
been accompanied by the development oi homo- 
thallism. Delia E. Johnson [Phytopathology 21: 
843-864. 1931) described four types of bacteria 
antibiotic to certain smuts and other fungi, and 
R. H. Bamberg {ibid, 881-900) also found that 
some cultures of bacteria had a deleterious ef- 
fect on the development of corn smut {Ustila- 
go zew). In connection with the mosaic disease 
of tomato, Heuberger and Moyer {Phytopathol- 
ogy 21 : 745-750. 1931 ) discovered that early in- 
fection caused the greatest amount of reduction 
in yield. A description of a fungus disease of 
date palms in California and Arizona, to which 
the name black scorch has been applied, was 
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presented at the fifteenth animal meeting of the 
Pacific division of the American Phytopathologi- 
cal Society by L. J. Klotz and H. 8. Fawcett. A 
root disease* of sugar cane seedlings proved 
serious in the Philippines. It was studied by 
Julian A. Agati {Phil. Joum. Agrio. 2: 1-26. 
1931) who concluded that soil disinfection was 
the only dependable measure for control in the 
seed bed. C. P. Sideris and Q. F. Paxton {Am. 
Joum. Bot. 18: 465-468. 1931) found that the 
greater portion of pineapple root rot was caused 
by N emaiosporangium rhigophthoron and N. 
polyandroUf and a considerable amount by spe- 
cies of Pythium. It was stated that species of 
Fuaarium, often suspected as causal agents of 
this disease, are likely to be of minor impor- 
tance under field conditions. J. H. Graigie 
{Phytopathology 21: 1001-1040. 1931) made 
some important experimental investigations of 
sex in the rust fungi. Carl E. F. Guterman 
{Yearbook N. Y. Hort. Soc. 1930) presented a 
popular account of the diseases of lilies, sum- 
marizing all available information on the sub- 
ject. At the fourth annual cotton root rot confer- 
ence, held at College Station, Texas, in January, 
1931, 46 papers were presented by 34 bota- 
nists, pathologists, chemists and agronomists, giv- 
ing the results of experimental work on the life 
history, and methods of control. These papers 
were summarized in Phytopathology 21 : 957- 
904. 1931. 

Taxonomy. Professor Frere Victor in con- 
tinued his critical investigation of the flora of 
the St. Lawrence basin {Contr. du. Lahoratoxre 
de Bot. de VVniv. de Montreal, Nos. 10-18. 
1931), of which the most interesting is a revi- 
sion of the cruciferous genus Horippa in the 
province of Quebec. He concludes that K. palus- 
trie, the common watercress, is a large poly- 
morphic species, which has produced several geo- 
graphic varieties and adaptive forms. J. W. 
Gregor {New Phytol. 30: 204-217. 1931) pre- 
sented the results of further studies on the ex- 
perimental delimitation of species in connection 
with timothy {Phleum pratense). In this species 
two intcrsterile groups were found to occur. 
But it was possible to cross these with P. aZ- 
pinum, and therefore P. pratense and P. alpinum 
constitute, in Turesson’s terminology, a coeno- 
specics, which includes several groups, or eco- 
spccies, of loss magnitude, and the latter still 
smaller units, or ecotypes. II. A. Gleason {Bull. 
Torr. Bot. Club, May, 1931) presented the bo- 
tanical results of the Tyler-Duida expedition to 
Venezuela in 1928-1929, giving a list of plants 
collected on Mount Duida with descriptions of 
some new species. The mountain is at the west 
end of the Pacaraima range, and its botanical 
features have hitherto been practically unknown. 
The flora has proved to be fully as endemic 
as that of the neighboring Mount Roraima, ex- 
plored much earlier. 

Among the important books of the year were 
the following: A. M. Johnson, Taxonomy of 
Flowering Plants (New York) ; Honcamp, Band- 
buoh dcr Pflanzenemahrung und Diingerlehre 
{ Berlin ) ; Dr. H. M. Fitzpatrick, The Lower 
Fungi — Phycomycetes ; Professor Percy Groom, 
Technology of Woods and Fibers. An interna- 
tional address book of botanists was announced 
as shortly to be published by the Bentham trus- 
tees with aid from the Carnegie Foundation. 
It will contain the names of l^tanists in the 
United States and other parts of the world. 


BOULDEB CITY. See City and Regional 
Planning; Dams; Nevada. 

BOTTLDEB BAM. See under Dams. 

BOUKDABY DISPUTES. See Bolivia, 
Colombia, Guatemala, Ibaq, under History. 

BOWDOIM COLIiEGE. An institution of 
higher education for men in Brunswick, Me., 
founded in 1794. The enrollment of the autumn 
session of 1931 was 570. There were 54 faculty 
members. The productive funds of the college 
amounted to $6,321,000, and the income for 
1930-31 was $534,000. There were more than 
152,000 volumes in the library. President, Ken- 
neth Charles Morton Sills, LL.D. 

BOWLING. Walter Clack of Erie, Pa., was 
the surprise of the 1931 American Bowling Con- 
gress held at Buffalo in the spring. With a score 
of 712, Clack succeeded Larry Shotwell, defending 
champion, as singles title holder. Mike Mauser 
of Youngstown, Ohio, won the all-events with a 
score of 1966, and Charley Reilly and Eddie 
Rafferty of Philadelphia won the doubles. The 
five-man team laurels went to the S. and L. Motors 
of Chicago. The A. B. C. tournament was marked 
by the largeness of the entry, 3649 teams taking 
part in the competition. Joe Falcaro regained his 
world’s singles championship by defeating Joe 
Scribner of Detroit 13,131 to 12,138 in sixty 
games. Falcaro was titleholder in 1929 but did 
not defend his title in 1930 and Scribner claimed 
the laurels. 

The Boston Club w'on main honors in lawn 
bowling when it captured the national rink title 
in the tournament at Hartford. In the same tour- 
ney the Brooklyn Club of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Association won the East-West competi- 
tion. The Metropolitan District Association title 
was won by Van Cortlandt. 

BOXING. The fifty-fifth heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world, dating from the time 
James Figg was the idol of all Great Britain, — 
Max Schnieling of Germany, who won his crown 
on a foul in a fight with .lack Sharkey in New 
York City in 19.30 — retained his title in the 
highlight of the 1931 season. In a bout in Cleve- 
land, July 3, the German knocked out Willie 
Stribling, Georgia contender, and in so doing 
looked like a champion. Up to the liglit with the 
Southerner, Schnieling liad been disregaided 
when fighters were considered but his truly 
masterful work in disiiosing of the dangerous 
Stribling raised his reputation in the eyes of all. 
This bout was conducted under the auspices of the 
Madison Square Garden Corporation and the firm 
was reported to have lost money on the venture. 

All in all boxing remained in the same deplor- 
able state of affairs of the preceding two years. 
No dominant figure appeared — neither fighter nor 
promoter, and the game was in the doldrums. 
The sport had become riddled with graft and 
the public cognizant of the state of affairs was 
staying away from all bouts. 

The heavyweight division produced several 
promising newcomers but they were not allowed 
to show against any worthy opponents. Ernie 
Schaaf, Boston fighter, Charley Retzlaff, a North- 
west product, Steve Hamas, Brooklyn product 
and former Penn State College fighter boxer, 
and Stanley Poreda were the best of the new- 
comers. King Levinsky, hard hitting Chicagoan, 
was a surprise, ppving Primo Camera a fine 
battle and defeating Tomnw Loughran, master 
boxer, in Madison Square Garden in December. 

One title to change hands in 1931 was the 
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welterweight. Lou Brouillard, 20-year-old New 
England sensation, ended Jack Thompson’s reign 
in a bout in Boston in the autumn. All this 
happened after the California Negro had regained 
his crown from Tommy Freeman earlier in the 
year, Tony Canzoneri, lightweight champion, de- 
fended his title three times, defeating Jackie Kid 
Berg twice, and beating Kid Chocolate in New 
York in November. The relinquishing of the 
middleweight crown by Mickey Walker in order 
to fight Jack Sharkey in Brooklyn in July left 
the middleweight division without a king and, as 
the year ended, an elimination tournament was 
being held in the mid-West to decide Walker’s 
successor. Gorilla Jones and Odonne Piazza ap- 
peared the best of the lot. Maxie Rosenbloom 
fought frequently during the year in over-weight 
bouts, but defeated Jimmy Slattery in a light- 
heavyweight championship title bout at Ebbets 
Field, Brooklyn, in August. 

A1 Brown, bantamweight titleholder, defended 
his title successfully in the two bouts in which 
the crown was in danger. He defeated Eugene 
Huat and Pete Saiistol. The flyweight champion- 
ship remained disputed. Midget Wolgast, recog- 
nized in New Y'ork, defended his title against 
Ruby Bradley at Coney Island, while Frankie 
Genaro, National Boxing Association champion, 
lost his title when he was defeated by Young 
Perez in Paris, in November. Christopher (Bat) 
Battalino, world’s featherweight champion, re- 
moved all suspicion that he was not a real 
champion when he overcame Fidel LaBarba, 
Freddie Miller, and Earl Mastro, and advanced 
into the lightweight division to trounce A1 Singer, 
former lightweight champion. 

Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight champion, 
launched a “comeback” campaign in the West 
by louring the small towns and knocking out 
unknowns. He made no attempt to demonstrate 
that he had regained his form before a large 
crowd in any of the big cities. 

Dick Corbett, bantamweight, and Jackie Brown, 
flyweight, were the most promising English 
fighters, while Kid Perez was the idol of France. 

BOYDEN, Roland William. An American 
lawyer, died Oct. 25, 19,31, in Beverly, Mass., 
where he was liorn Oct. 18, 186,3. On graduation 
from the Harvard Law School in 1888, he was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar and practiced 
in Salem for several years, before he became 
established in Boston. During the World W^ar 
he was with the legal staff of the U. S. Food 
Administration, later serving as an official of 
the American Relief Administration in Europe. 
He was with the United States mission at the 
Paris Peace Conference, and was an unofficial 
representative at the joint conference of Allied 
and German economic experts in Brussels in 
1920. In 1921 he was appointed by President 
Harding unofficial representative of the United 
States on the Reparation Commission, resigning 
from this post in 1924 when he had become con- 
vinced that the reparation provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty were impossible of fulfillment. 
In 1930 he was selected by President Hoover as 
umpire of the Mixed Claims Commission, to ef- 
fect a settlement of the reparation obligations 
of the German government to the United States. 
Later in the same year he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague, succeeding Charles Evans 
Hughes who had been made Chief Justice of the 
Uf S* Supreme Court, In August, 1931, he was 


chosen president of the arbitration tribunal estab- 
lished in accordance with the Young (New) Plan. 

BOY SCOUTS OF AHEBICA. An organiza- 
tion incorporated in 1910, and chartered by Con- 
gress in 1916, to develop the character of boys 
and train them for the duties of adult life by in- 
fluence brought to bear in their work and play. 
Its national constitution declares the intention 
to “promote the ability of boys to do things for 
themselves and others, to train them in scout 
craft, and to teach them patriotism, courage, 
self-reliance, and kindred virtues.” Each boy, on 
joining^ the organization, takes the scout oath, 
admonishing him to keep himself “physically 
strong, mentally awake, pd morally straight.” 
The scout law requires him to exert such qual- 
ities as trustworthiness, loyalty, helpfulness, 
friendliness, courtesy, kindness, obedience, cheer- 
fulness, thrift, bravery, cleanliness, and rever- 
ence. The movement is nonsectarian and without 
military or political connection. 

The membership in September, 1931, numbered 
860,199, of whom 640,670 were boys and 219,529 
scout leaders. There were 12 regional scout dis- 
tricts under the direct supervision of the national 
scout executives and subdivided into 584 local 
councils. There are three plans of organization; 
a scout troop, a farm or home patrol and a lone 
scout tribe. Boys who live too far away from a 
community to join a scout unit may become lone 
scouts and carry on tlie scout programme through 
correspondence. A scout troop consists normally 
of 32 members, each troop being made up of 
patrols of eight or less members under a boy 
leader. A scoutmaster and one or more assist- 
ant scoutmasters are provided for each troop. 
There is also a troop committee, consisting of 
three or more men who are responsible for pro- 
viding the leadership of the troop, camping 
facilities, a meeting room and other duties. 
Troops are usually organized in connection with 
an existing institution such as a church or 
school. A farm or home patrol may be organized 
with as few as two boys. It is intended for boys 
in rural areas. There is a scoutmaster who is 
sponsored by the fathers of the members of the 
patrol, and the meeting place may be the homes 
of the scouts or any other convenient place. 

A lone scout tribe has a tribe committee, scout- 
master and assistant scoutmasters. It is com- 
posed of boys living sufficiently close together, 
who are carrying on the scout programme in 
patrols or as lone scouts and who can get to- 
gether perhaps once a month or less often for a 
tribe meeting. The lone scout curries on the pro- 
gramme under the leadership of an adult friend 
and counselor. 

Among the foremost scout activities are camp- 
ing and hiking, nature study, sea scouting, and 
many kinds of athletics, and crafts, such as 
swimming, first aid, signaling, knot-tying, and 
bridge making. Successive ranks in membership 
— tenderfoot, second, and first class — are achieved 
by passing tests, graded in difficulty. Merit 
badges, 66 in number, may be attained by the 
scout of first class rank by meeting requirements 
for each; they cover proficiency in pursuits both 
of the useful and the hobby type. In order to at- 
tain higher ranks in scouting the boy must meet 
requirements for length of service, develop his 
leadership ability, and maintain his scout ob- 
ligations. These and his earning a certain num- 
ber of merit badges entitle him to promotion to 
the three ranks of star; life, and eagle scouts 
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In 1030 the organization provided opportunity 
for 300,000 boys to spend a week or more in boy 
scout camps. There were 6S2 camps conducted 
by local councils and more than 2400 troop 
camps. In its community service the boy scout 
movement cooperates with the U. S. Forestry 
Department in lighting and preventing forest Ares 
and in conserving wild life, and planting trees. 
It also renders services in local campaigns of 
various sorts, such as clean-up and safety-first 
campaigns, and cooperates with many national 
societies and movements. 

The official magazine for boys is Boya* Life, and 
for scout leaders, Soouting. The organization also 
publishes merit badge pamphlets, handbooks, 
and other material pertaining to the movement. 
The national officers in 1931 were: President, 
Walter W. Head; treasurer, George D. Pratt; 
national scout commissioner, Daniel Garter 
Beard; chief scout executive, James E. West; 
deputy chief scout executive, George J. Fisher. 
Headquarters of the national council, the gov- 
erning body, are at 2 Park Avenue, New York 
CiU. 

BBANDES, br'dn'dSs, Carl Edvard Cohen. 
A Danish playwright, novelist, and statesman, 
died Dec. 20, 1931, in Copenhagen where he was 
born in 1847. A younger brother of Georg 
Brandes, the literary critic, he was well known 
as a writer on dramatic and philosophic topics. 
He was one of the founders in 1884 of the radical 
newspaper, Politiken, of which he was managing 
director for many years and one of its most 
important contributors. From 1913 to 1920 he 
held the portfolio of finance in the cabinet of 
which Carl Theodor Zahle was premier and min- 
ister of justice. His plays include: Heilmittel 
(1880) ; Lagemidler (1881) ; Ein Beauch (1882) ; 
Ein Bruch (1885); Ltebe (1887); Unter dem 
Oesetz (1890); IJnter Loven (1890); Hos 
Sighrit (1902); and his novels: Ein Politiker 
(1889) Sind Daa junge Blut (1889). 

BBAZIL. A federal republic, the largest of 
the South American states, comprising roughly 
the east central third of the continent. Capital 
and largest city, Rio de Janeiro. A site for a 
new federal capital has been selected in the state 
of Goyaz. 

Area and Population. The area is approx- 
imately 3,276,510 square miles, or more than 
250,000 square miles greater than that of con- 
tinental United States, and the total estimated 
population on Jan. 1, 1930, was 40,272,660, as 
compared with 30,635,605 at the census of 1920. 
The population in 1930 was divided among 20 
States, one Federal District, and one Territory 
as follows: AlagOas, 1,189,214; Amazonas, 433,- 
777; Bahia, 4,135,894; Ceard, 1,626,025; Espirito 
Santo, 661,416; Federal District, 1,468,621; 
Goyaz, 712,210; Maranh&o, 1,140,635; Matto 
Grosso, 349,857; Minas Geraes, 7,432,243; Pard, 
1,432,401; Parahyba, 1,322,069; Parana, 974,273; 
Pernambuco, 2,869,814; Piauhy, 809,508; Rio de 
Janeiro, 1,996,899; Rio Grande do Norte, 738,- 
889 ; Rio Grande do Sul, 2,959,627 ; Santa Catk- 
arina, 948,398; Sdo Paulo, 6,399,190; Scrgipe, 
547,065; Acre Territory, 113,725. 

The chief cities, with the estimated popula- 
tions in 1929, are: Rio de Janeiro, 1,468,621; 
Sfto Paulo, 879,788; Sfto Salvador, 328,898; 
Recife, 340,543; Beldm, 279,491; Porto Alegre, 
273,376; Fortaleza, 123,706; Bello Horizonte, 
108,849; Nictheroy, 108,233; Macei6, 103,930; 


Curitybe, 100,135. Parahyba (74,104 in 1929), 
capital city of the state of Parahyba, was re- 
named Joao PesBoa in honor of the President of 
the state assassinated in 1930. Between 1820 
and 1930, 4,518,558 immigrants entered Brazil. 
Of these, 78 per cent were of Latin origin and 2,- 
561,981 settled in the state of Sfto Paulo. Im- 
migrants in 1930 numbered 67,066, of whom 
18,719 were Portuguese, 14,076 Japanese, 4719 
Poles, 4253 Italians, 4180 Germans, and 3218 
Spaniards. The 1929 influx totaled 100,424; in 
1931 immigration was restricted as a result of 
unemployment. In July, 1931, the Japanese Con- 
sul at Sfto Paulo estimated the number of Japa- 
nese in the city and its environs at 110,000. 

Education. According to the census of 1920, 
76.6 per cent of the total population were unable 
to read or write. Education is free but not com- 
pulsory, except in seven states. At the beginning 
of 1929 there were in all Brazil 29,430 primary 
schools, with 2,052,181 pupils and 47,392 teach- 
ers; 212 certifi^ secondary schools, and 307 pro- 
fessional schools, with a combined total of over 
37,000 pupils; and 76 teachers* training insti- 
tutions. The University of Rio de Janeiro is an 
official university; there are two private uni- 
versities, at Bello Horizonte and Curityba. A 
School of Economic and Social Sciences was 
established at Sfto Paulo under a decree issued 
April 15, 1931. Other decrees issued during the 
year completely reorganized the educational sys- 
tem. 

Production. Though potentially one of the 
greatest agricultural countries of the world, 
Brazil has only a small fraction of available 
farm land under cultivation. Wheat and Hour 
are imported in large quantities. Of the cultivated 
area of 17,387,000 acres in 1928, 4,133,000 acres 
were devoted to coffee, 6,919,000 acres to maize or 
corn, and 1,315,000 acres to rice. The coffee croj) 
normally constitutes about 78 per cent of the 
world supply; in 1930, 15,288,000 bags, valued at 
$197,420,388, were exported (14,381,000 bags 
valued at $323,198,079 in 1929). The annual corn 
crop was officially estimated at from 6,000,000 
to 5,600,000 short tons. Official figures for the 
1931 rice crop showed 845,900 shoit tons of un- 
hulled rice, or about 423,000 tons hulled, of 
which two-thirds was consumed in Brazil. The 
cotton crop for 1930 totaled 472,320 bales (of 
600 lbs. each), produced on 1,434,800 acres. Other 
leading crops are cacao, tobacco, rubber, balatft 
(gum), sugar, yerba mat4 (tea), rubber, po- 
tatoes, cereals, silk cocoons, fruits and nuts, 
mandioca (cassava). The acute depression of 
agriculture during 1930 and 1931 was illustrated 
by the 40 per cent decrease in the value of coffee 
exports in 1930, as compared with 1929. Live- 
stock estimates for 1931 were; Cattle, 38,670,- 
000; horses, 6,760,000; asses and mules, 2,040,- 
000; swine, 18,220,000. About 1,000,000 head of 
cattle are slaughtered annually for the produc- 
tion of jerked Iwef. Coffee production in 1931 was 
in excess of 24,000,000 bags; prices averaged $7 
to $7.50 a bag, as against $9 to $10 a bag in the 
preceding year. 

Forests cover about 1,230,000,000 acres and 
yield pine, eucalyptus, rosewood, and other valu- 
able woods. The iron-ore resources compare with 
those of the United States, constituting about 
one-fourth of the world supply. Low-grade coal 
deposits were estimated at 6,000,000,000 tons. 
Manganese is the chief mineral export, going 
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principally to the United States. In 1930, ship- 
ments to the United States were 79,840 tons, 
valued at $1,484,030. Gold, diamonds, emeralds, 
and other precious stones are found. 

Cotton weaving is the principal manufacturing 
industry. There has been fairly rapid industriiu 
development of recent years due to tariff protec- 
tion, but in 1030 and 1931 industry was badly 
depressed. In 1929, there were about 347 cotton 
mills, with 123,621 employees; 216 sugar mills, 
16 packing plants, 35 woolen mills, and 16 jute 
mills. Cement, paper, tobacco, and silk products 
are other leading manufactured articles. Power 
was furnished chiedy from imported coal, local 
deposits being of inferior quality and far from 
industrial centres. In 1931, there were about 600 
hydro-electric power plants, with a combined 
capacity of over 700,000 horse power. The Cha- 
mine hydro-electric project, near Curityba, and 
the Jerry O’Connell project at Bananeiras (State 
of Bahia) were completed during 1931. See His- 
tory for the economic situation in 1931. 

CoMMEBCE. Brazil’s foreign trade declined 34 
per cent in value in 1930 as compared with 1929, 
the respective totals being 5,251,069,000 milreis 
paper ($562,388,400, computed at the average 
exchange rate for 1930 of $0.1071 ) and 7,388,- 

220.000 milreis paper ($872,649,000, computed 
at $0.1181 for 1929). Exports amounted to 2,- 

907.354.000 milreis ($311,377,600), as against 

3.860.482.000 milreis ($455,923,000) in 1929, 
while imports totaled 2,343,705,000 milreis 
($251,010,800), as against 3,627,738,000 milreis 
($416,626,000) in the previous year. The favor- 
able visible trade balance was 563,649,000 milreis 
($60,366,800) in 1930 and 332,744,000 milreis 
($39,297,000) in 1929. Since Brazil’s annual 
foieign obligations total over $170,000,000, out- 
payments during 1930 exceeded receipts from 
abroad by some $110,000,000. 

While imports decreased in both volume and 
value in 1930, exports were greater in volume 
than for any of the previous five years, due to 
the largest coffee shipments since 1915. The 
drastic fall of prices accounted for the decline in 
the value of exports. The United States retained 
its leading position in Brazil’s trade, although 
imports from the United States fell off nearly 
50 per cent in value. The value of trade with 
Brazil’s other leading customers declined also, 
but to a lesser degree. Brazilian imports, in 
milreis, from the chief sources of supply in 1930, 
with comparative figures for 1 929 in parentheses, 
were: United States, 566,184,000 milreis or $53,- 
727,817 (1,063,100,000 or $108,603,322); United 
Kingdom, 452,841,000 (667,757,000); Argentina, 

312.059.000 (386,676,000) ; Germany, 267,120,000 

(447,634,000); France, 118,293,000 (187,363,- 
000 ) . Exports were distributed chiefly as follows : 
To the United States, 1,179,421,000 milreis or 
$130,863,892 (1,629,807,000 milreis or $207,686,- 
130 in 1929) ; France, 266,808,000 (429,440,- 
000); Germany 265,046,000 (338,122,000); 

United Kingdom, 237,126,000 (261,377,000) ; 

Argentina, 199,109,000 (245,179,000). The United 
States furnished 24 per cent of the total imports 
in 1930, compared with 30 per cent in 1929, while 
Great Britain increased its percentage to 19.4 from 
19.2 in 1929. There was a favorable trade balance 
of nearly $100,000,000 in 1931. Imports totaled 
about $139,000,000; exports, $231,000,000. 

Finance. The Federal budget for 1930 calcu- 
lated revenues at 199,271,700 gold milreis and 


1,371,431,300 paper milreis and expenditures at 

136.113.000 gold milreis and 1,639,114,000 paper 
milreis (the par value of the gold milreis was 
$0.5463 U. S. currency; the par value of the 
paper milreis was $0.1196 and the average ex- 
change rate in 1930 was $0.1071 ). According to 
the Niemeyer report (see under History) ^ actual 
revenues for 1930 totaled 118,751,000 gold milreis 
and 966,696,000 paper milreis. Adding extraordi- 
nary receipts and assigned revenues, total re- 
ceipts for the year amounted to 120,933,000 gold 
milreis and 1,074,746,000 paper milreis. Actual 
expenditures totaled 127,056,000 gold and 1,733,- 

168.000 paper milreis; adding expenditures from 
assigned revenues, the aggregated disbursements 
were 127,123,000 gold and 1,820,635,000 paper 
milreis. The deficit of 6,190,000 gold and 745,- 

889.000 paper meilreis was converted in the 
Niemeyer report into 783,029,000 paper milreis, 
or about $83,862,000 at the average exchange rate 
for the year. 

The budget for 1931 calculated revenues at 

137.305.000 gold and 1,480,379,000 paper milreis 
and expenditures at 116,437,000 gold and 1,486,- 

898.000 paper milreis. In May, 1931, the budget 
was drastically revised to meet a decline in 
customs revenues. Expenditures were reduced to 
an annual level estimated at 114,222,000 milreis 
gold and 1,357,016,000 milreis paper (a total of 
about $171,383,380 at the current exchange rate). 
This represented an estimated expenditure re- 
duction of about $34,057,000 from the 1930 budget 
appropriations. At the same time increased taxa- 
tion, estimated to bring in an additional 376,570,- 
000 paper milreis (about $30,125,600), was im- 
posed. Including extraordinary revenue of 

28.127.000 milreis gold due from the Cairn de 
Estahilizacdo (Stabilization Bureau), the Finance 
Minister estimated that 1931 would show a sur- 
plus of 113,205,000 paper milreis (about $9,056,- 
400), with total expenditures of 2,175,392,000 
milreis paper (about $174,031,000) and total 
receipts of 2,288,597,000 milreis paper (about 
$183,087,760). At the end of the first nine months 
of 1931, the Treasury reported a surplus of 
$6,824,000 gold. 

The total Federal debt on Jan. 1, 1931, ac- 
cording to the Niemeyer report, consisted of 

2.533.916.000 paper milreis of internal funded 
debt and the external debt divided as follows: 
Pounds sterling, 100,569,751 ; gold francs, 193,- 
556,110; paper francs, 135,778,500; United 
States dollars, 143,336,098; total, about $671,- 
039,000. In addition the Federal CTOvcrnment had 
guaranteed various railway and public works 
loans. The financial position of the Brazilian 
states and municipalities was in general difiicult 
during 1930 and 1931. The Federal Minister of 
Justice estimated in December, 1931, that in- 
terest, amortization, and commissions on the 
foreign Federal, state, and municipal debts dur- 
ing 1931 would total about $131,566,600. On 
Oct. 17, 1931, the Federal Government announced 
the suspension for throe years of gold payments 
on the bulk of the foreign debt (see under Ilia- 
tory). The gold milreis is a unit of account em- 
ployed only in certain official transactions, reve- 
nues nominally collectible in gold milreis being 
actually paid in paper milreis at a rate varying 
daily with the rate of exchange. 

Communications. At the beginning of 1930, 
there were 19,840 miles of railway lines, of 
which 11,829 were owned by the Federal Gov- 
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eminent, 6024 miles by state governments, and 
2082 miles were operated under Federal conces* 
sions. The total mileage was divided into 68 
different systems. The Central Railway of Brazil 
(1804 miles of line), the principal railway sys- 
tem, is owned by the Federal Government. High- 
ways in 1930 extended a total of 75,497 miles, of 
which 063 miles were macadam, 2222 miles were 
improved but not hard-surfaced, and 73,312 miles 
were unimproved. Air lines link Kio de Janeiro 
with the chief cities of South America and the 
United States. During 1931, air services were 
inaugurated from Rio de Janeiro to Sdo Paulo, 
Curityba, and Bello Horizonte as the first step 
in a plan to link the capital with the principal 
interior cities of Brazil. 

Goveknment. The Constitution of 1891, modi- 
fied in 1920, was suspended following the suc- 
cessful revolution of October, 1930. The Pro- 
visional Go\ernment of Dr. Getulio Vargas ruled 
by decree throughout 1931 ; administration of the 
Government was divided among nine departments. 
The national and state legislatures were dis- 
solved, pending the revision of the framing of a 
new constitution and electoral law. For other 
developments in 1931, see under History, 

History 

Growth of Political Unrest. The inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Getulio Vargas as Provisional Presi- 
dent of Brazil on Nov. 3, 1930, marked the suc- 
cessful conclusion of a revolt i)roduced partly 
by nation-wide discontent with political and eco- 
nomic conditions and partly by rivalries among 
the political leaders of the various states. Before 
a year had elapsed these same forces were threat- 
ening to overwhelm the Provisional Government. 
The opposition to the Vargas Goverument centred 
in its failure to ameliorate the economic depres- 
sion, the delay in establishment of the promised 
constitutional regime, and the alleged favoritism 
shown by President Vargas in the appointment 
of political followers from his own state of Rio 
Grande do Sul to important posts in the Federal 
Government. 

Dissatisfaction first came to a head in the city 
and state of Silo Paulo. A revolt among the Sao 
Paulo police was repressed without difficulty on 
April 28. On May 20, troops of the Federal Gov- 
ernment suppressed a military and civilian out- 
break at Pernambuco (Recife) in Northern 
Brazil. An agitation in Sdo Paulo for the appoint- 
ment of a local citizen in place of the Provisional 
Governor named by the Central Government 
finally caused Dr. Vargas to yield. In the third 
week of July rioting broke out between students 
and the upper classes supporting the new Pro- 
visional Governor and laborers and other ad- 
herents of Miguel Costa, chief of the state militia. 
Dispatches filed from Buenos Aires to escape the 
censorship of the Brazilian Government reported 
that four were killed and many injured in the 
Sfto Paulo rioting. Federal troops from Rio de 
Janeiro were called in to restore order. In Au- 
gust, the Federal Government was forced to give 
military support to State President Olegario 
Maciel of Minas Geraes as against the followers 
of former President Arturo Bernardes of Brazil, 
who had emerged as the leader of the anti-Vargas 
forces. 

A more serious revolt against the Vargas 
regime broke out in Pernambuco toward the end 
of October, the trouble originating among the 
troops of the garrison, Thp outbreak was put 


down after two days of fighting, with the death 
of two officers; subsequently some 300 partici- 
pants in the rising were exiled by the state 
Government of Pernambuco to the island of Fer- 
nando do Noronha. On November 20, President 
Vargas signed a decree providing for the trial 
before military courts of all persons accused of 
subversive activities against either the Federal 
or state Governments. 

These military movements were accompanied 
by a growing demand, particularly from the 
southern states, for the early holding of elec- 
tions and the calling of a constitutional con- 
vention. In May, Provisional President Vargas 
announced the appointment of ‘^technical legis- 
lative committees” to study legislative and con- 
stitutional problems in preparation for a return 
to constitutional government. An electoral code 
drawn up by these committees was promulgated 
in two sections in September and November. It 
provided a new political organization for all 
states and municipalities and proposed to in- 
troduce far-reaching administrative changes. 
The opposition aroused by some sections of the 
code dimmed hopes for an early return to con- 
stitutional procedure. 

Dissensions within the Provisional Govern- 
ment were reported responsible for the resigna- 
tion on November 13 of Jos6 Maria Whitaker, 
Secretary of the Treasury, llis post was filled by 
the Minister of Justice, Oswald© Aranha. Other 
resignations occurred at the same time. 

Executive Legislation. The electoral code 
was but one of a series of important decrees 
issued by the Provisional Government during the 
year. Tliese decrees abolished the inter-state and 
inter-municipal tariffs long customary in Brazil, 
effective Jan. 1, 1932, removed many of the re- 
strictions upon the press, established a minimum 
wage and other advanced labor legislation, and 
restricted immigration as a means of relieving 
unemployment. Other decrees imposed emergency 
income taxes upon the salaries of all Govern- 
ment employees, provided that at least two- 
thirds of the employees of all business concerns 
must be native-born Brazilians, modified the 
naturalization law, and reduced the number of 
legal annual hollidays from 12 to 6. A federal 
purchasing board was established, and the Gov- 
ernment was authorized to raise import duties 
up to a limit of 20 per cent whenever necessary 
to protect the commerce and agriculture of the 
nation. Plans were also made to safeguard the 
nation’s water-power and other natural resources 
and to increase its control of communications. 

The Government also took steps calculated to 
improve prices of Brazil’s primary agricultural 
products. Toward the end of December, 1931, it 
agreed to buy the coffee surplus of some 24,000,- 
000 bags and to hold it for sale over a period 
of 10 years. Later it called an international 
coffee conference, which convened at Silo Paulo 
May 17, 1931. W'ith the cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment, the National Collee Defense Council 
purchased large quantities of coffee for destruc- 
tion during 1931. Despite these moves, coffee 
futures quotations in Kio do Janeiro at the end 
of July, 1031, were the lowest since 1903, and 
those at Santos were the lowest ever listed. With 
the December announcement of further plans for 
the stabilization of prices, including the destruc- 
tion of 12,000,000 bags in the succeeding 12 
months, prices improved somewhat. On Aug. 21, 
1931, the Federal Farm Board of the United 
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States agreed to exchange 25,000,000 bushels of 
wheat for 1,050,000 bags of coffee held by the 
Brazilian Government. By a Sugar Defense Act, 
promulgated Sept. 16, 1931, the Government re- 
quired producers to deposit in specific ware- 
houses 10 per cent of the sugar leaving their 
mills for the consuming market. 

Financial Measubes. In January, 1931, the 
Provisional Government invited Sir Otto Nie- 
meyer, British banker and economist, to study 
the situation in Brazil and advise the Govern- 
ment on necessary financial reforms. Sir Otto's 
report, submitted late in July, made ten major 
recommendations, the chief of which were the 
establishment of a Central Reserve Bank, along 
the lines of the U. S. Federal Reserve Bank, and 
the balancing of the Federal and state budgets, 
lie urged that the state-owned postal and tele- 
graph services be made self-supporting (their 
estimated deficits for 1931 were 20,281,000 mil- 
reis and 24,059,000 milreis, respectively), and 
that the Federal Railways be administered by 
an autonomous body free from political control 
in order to eliminate a chronic deficit, estimated 
at 21,000,000 milreis for 1931. To establish the 
Central Reserve Bank, an external loan of about 
$80,000,000 was considered necessary. After the 
Niemeycr report had been carefully studied by 
a Government commission, provision for putting 
the bulk of its recommendations into effect was 
made by a decree issued Sept. 10, 1931. For 
stei)s taken to balance the budget, see under 
Finance. 

Meanwhile a steady decline in the exchange 
value of the ])aper milreis was under way, mak- 
ing it increasingly diflicult for governmental 
agencies and private debtors to meet payments 
on their foreign obligations. In terms of U. S. 
currency, the exchange value of the milreis de- 
clined from an average of $0.1071 for 1930 to 
$0.0502 for October, 1931. Accordingly, the Gov- 
ernment on August 31 announced the suspen- 
sion of sinking fund payments abroad on all ex- 
cept the two funding loans of 1898 and 1918 
and the coffee loan of 1922. Milreis were to be 
deposited locally for amortization and were to 
be transferred abroad when the exchange 
strengthened. On October 8, the Government fol- 
lowed this with a decree declaring a 60-day 
moratorium on all foreign commercial and pri- 
vate payments; funds to cover these payments 
were to be deposited in national currency in 
Bia/ilian banks, however. A third decree of 
October 17 canceled cash interest payments for 
three years on all of Brazil’s foreign debts ex- 
cept the 1898 and 1918 funding loans and the 
coffee loan of 1922. Payments on all other loans 
were to be met with scrip bearing 5 per cent 
interest. At the end of three years the scrip 
was to be converted into two bond issues at 5 
per cent, one to mature in 20 and the other in 
40 years. The Government sought to avert these 
steps by the limitation of foreign exchange trans- 
actions but failed. With the declaration of the 
moratorium on foreign interest payments, the 
restrictions on exchange dealings were lifted. 

The commission appointed to examine the ac- 
counts of the Federal Governmnt for the last 
three years of the Washington Luis regime sub- 
mitted a report early in 1931. It reported that 
instead of the aggregate surplus of 404,189,000 
paper milreis aimounced in the annual Presi- 
dential messages from 1927 through 1929, there 
was an actual deficit of 491,169,000 paper mil- 


reis. The commission charged that 610,783,000 
paper milreis had been spent irregularly and 
without legal sanction. The deposed President, 
Washington Luis, and three of his colleagues, 
most of whom were in exile in Europe, were 
found guilty of malfeasance and confiscation of 
their properties was threatened. 

Other Events. In the reorganization of the 
affairs of the interior states of Para and Ama- 
zonas, Federal Governors canceled almost all of 
the land concessions granted by previous admin- 
istrations. Two concessions in Para held by 
Henry Ford and a Japanese subject, each for 
2,700,000 acres, were not interfered with. It was 
reported that Ford had invested $8,000,000 in 
the development of his rubber plantations and 
that 1600 men were employed. In October, 1931, 
two mixed commissions resumed the marking of 
the Brazil -Uruguay frontier, interrupted for 
four years. Preparations for taking an indus- 
trial census of Brazil were made during 1931. 
The American Naval Mission to Brazil, compris- 
ing 35 men, was released on Jan. 31, 1931, as 
an economy measure. 

Consult Agnes S. Waddell, “The Revolution 
in Brazil,” Foreign Policy Association Informa- 
tion Herviccy Mar. 4, 1931, vol. VI, No. 26. 

BREED, David Biddle. An American clergy- 
man and educator, died in Albuquerque, N. M., 
Dec. 10, 1931. He was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
June 10, 1848, and was graduated from Hamilton 
College in 1867 and from the Auburn Theological 
Seminary in 1870. Ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry, he held pastorates in St. Paul and 
Chicago until 1894, when he was called to the 
First Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh. In 
1898 he became professor of practical theology 
at the Western Theological Seminary in Pitts- 
burgh. He also identified himself prominently 
with the Presbyterian Board of Missions for 
Freedmcn. Among his publications are many 
tracts, notably More Light, which had a wide 
circulation; works on hymnody, especially a 
frequently reprinted History and Use of Hymns 
ana Hymn Tunes \ Abraham, the Typical Life of 
Faith (1886) ; Heresy and Heresy (1891) ; His- 
tory of the Preparation of the World for Christ 
(1891) ; and Preparing to Preach (1911). 

BREMEN, brfi'm^n. A state of the German 
Republic. See Germany under Area and Popula- 
tion. 

BRENTANO, LuJO. A German political econ- 
omist, died in Munich, Sept. 9, 1931. He was 
born in Aschaffenburg Dec. 18, 1844, and attended 
the universities of Heidelberg, Munich, Wurz- 
burg, Gottingen, and Dublin. With Ernst Engel, 
the statistician, he made an investigation in 
1868 of English trade unionism, which resulted in 
his principal work : Die Arheitergilden der Oegen- 
wart (2 vols., 1871). In 1872 he was appointed 
professor of political economy at the University 
of Breslau and later held the same chair at the 
universities of Strassburg (1882-88), Vienna 
(1888-89), Leipzig (1889-91), and Munich, 
(1891-1914). During his early career he com- 
bated tlie wages-fund theory which was generally 
accepted by British economists, and advocated 
free trade in an age when a protective tariff 
was popular. The Eagle shield of the President 
of the Reich was conferred on him in 1930. 
Among liis works are; Das Arheitsverhalinis 
gemdss dem heutigen Recht (1877); Ober das 
Verhaltnis von Arheitslohn und Arheitszeit zur 
Arheitsleistung (1893); Agrarpolitik (1897); 
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/>»6 Schrecken der Uberwiegende Industriestwt 
(1001); Die Wirtaohaftliohe Lehren dea ChriaU 
lichen Altcrtwna (1902) ; Die Entwickelwng dea 
Wertlehre (1908); Die deutache Oetreideeblle 
(1911); Die Anfange dea Modemen Kapitatiamua 
(1916); Arbeitalohn und Arbeitazeit nach dent 
Kriege (1918) ; Der wirtaohaftliohe Menaoh in der 
Oeschichte (1923); and Konkrete Grundheding- 
unaen der Volkswirtachaft (1924). 

BREST-LITOVSK AFFAIB. See Poland 
under JJistortf. 

BBETHBEN, Church of the. A church es- 
tablished in the United States in 1719 in Ger- 
mantown, Pa. It originated in Schwarzenau, 
Germany, in 1708 and is the largest of the five 
brandies of the denomination formerly known 
as the German Baptist Brethren or Dunkers. 
Other churches of this ^oup are; The Church 
of God (Now Dunkards) ; Brethren Church 
(Progressive Dunkers) ; German Seventh-day 
Baptists; and Old Order German Baptists Breth- 
ren, The policy of the Church of the Brethren 
corresjionds more nearly to the Presbyterian 
than to any other specific ecclesiastical form. It 
comprises 49 district conferences and holds a 
general conference annually. In 1931 there were 
1029 churches, with a membership of 138,173, 
and 1160 Sunday schools, with an enrollment of 
125.831 pupils. * Foreign missionary work was 
carried on in India, China, and Africa, the total 
membership in the mission field being 5469. Ex- 
penditures for the yctar ending Feb. 28, 1931, 
Waled $274,659. The denomination maintained 
eight colleges, one academy, and one theological 
seminary and training school, with an enroll- 
ment of 4174 students. The Gospel Messenger is 
the official organ. 

Ofiicers of the general conference in 1931 were; 
Moderator, Dr. D. W. Kurtz, Long Beach, Calif.; 
reading clerk, the Rev. C. Ernest Davis, Mt. Mor- 
ris, 111.; and secretary, the Rev. J. E, Miller, 
Elgin, 111. The Rev. J. W. Lear of Elgin, 111., 
was executive secretary of the council of boards; 
the Rev. Otho Winger of North Manchester, Ind., 
president of the general mission board; the Rev. 
C. Ernest Davis of Mt. Morris, 111., president of 
the board of religious education; the Rev. S. J. 
Miller of La Verne, Calif., president of the gen- 
eral ministerial board; and Dr. C. C. Ellis of 
Huntingdon, Pa., president of the general educa- 
tion board. With the exception of the general 
education board, which is located at 3636 Ord- 
way Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., the head- 
quarters of all the boards are in Elgin, 111. 

BBIDGE. A game of cards. Sec Contract 
Britioe. 

BBIBGES. Although the world wide depres- 
sion undoubtedly resulted in a curtailed building 
programme for new bridges, the year 1931 will 
be long remembered as notable in the number 
of important bridges completed within its 12 
months. It was a most notable year in highway 
construction, and, as most contemporary bridge 
works are highway structures, bridge building 
went forward with the road building programme. 

Unquestionably, the outstanding bridge event 
of the year was the opening on October 24 of 
the greatest of all bridges, that over the Hudson 
at New York, now officially named the George 
Washington Bridge. This was followed by the 
opening ceremonies for the Bayonne Bridge, N. Y., 
referred to in the past as the Kill von Kull 
Arch, the longest arch span in the world, on 
November 14. The great arch at Sydney, Aus- 


tralia, illustrated in the 1930 Year Book, was 
also practically completed as the year came to a 
close. 

These are to be numbered as the greatest bridges 
of the ages, but a host of smaller bridges, works 
which would have been most notable in any nor- 
mal year, were also opened. Among these should 
be noted: 

The 8t. John’s Suspension Bridge of 1207 ft. span, 
over the Willamette River at Portland, Ore. on June 18. 

The Maysville (Ky.)— Aberdeen (Ohio) Suspension, 
with a 1060 ft. main span, opened November 25. 

The high-level Waldo-Hancock Suspension of 900 ft. 
span, over the Penobscot River, Me., opened Septem- 
ber 1. 

The longest span yet built by the government 
of British Columbia, the Hagwdlget Suspension 
over the Bulkley River near Hazleton, B. C., with 
a main span of 460 feet was completed in July. 

Among cantilever structures are noted the 
deck-type Lake Union bridge of 800 feet main 
span at Seattle, Wash., dedicated in September. 
An unusual cantilever type bridge at Montrose, 
Scotland, was also opened during the year. The 
bridge was of reinforced concrete with a centre 
span of 216 feet and replaces the older suspension 
bridge over the South Esk at this site. 

The new steel arch bridge which carries the 
Westchester Parkway over Croton Lake, was a 
notable work of the arch type, indeed it is be- 
lieved to be the longest three-hinged arch yet 
built^ — 750 feet centre to centre of end pins. It 
possessed special features of architectural, en- 
gineering, and constructional interest. An inter- 
esting and monumental steel arch bridge with 
concrete approaches was also recently completed 
at Kateweer, Holland. It has a main span of 
448 feet. 

The opening on July 23 of the new multiple 
arch concrete bridge over the Salt River at 
Tempe, Ariz., is also of interest. Its 10 spans 
of 140 feet each will carry the traffic of four 
main highways which converge at Phoenix, Ariz. 
The Arlington Memorial Arch Bridge at Wash- 
ington, D. C., a combination of concrete, steel, 
and masonry which should perhaps be classed 
as a monument rather than a bridge, was also 
completed during the year. 

A notable lift bridge completed is the Joe Page 
bridge at Hardin, 111., across the main channel 
of the Illinois River. This now Ruj)plies, by means 
of a 309-foot lift span, a bridge crossing which 
replaces the older ferry. 

A plate girder span of extraordinary size also 
was completed, in the approach to the highway 
suspension bridge over the Maumee River at 
Toledo, Ohio. The girder is 154 feet long and 
12 feet deep. The transportation of this huge 
structural unit was made possible by using two 
36-foot flat cars, on which bearings were pro- 
vided 117 feet apart and by introducing in be- 
tween two 50 -foot “spacer” cars. 

The movement toward public ownership in 
highway toll bridge construction, noted in the 
1929 and 1930 Year Books, went forward dur- 
ing the year. Two States were added to the list 
of States now financing such construction through 
the medium of toll-revenue bonds. The new Ohio 
River toll bridge at Ashland, Ky., a cantilever 
structure, was the first structure to be completed 
in the $10,000,000 bridge programme sponsored 
by Kentucky. The Maysville suspension bridge, 
noted above, is another bridge of this group. 
Others were opened in November and December 
and it is expected that the programme will be 
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completed early in 1932. The West Virginia 
Bridge Commiasion also ^ened a new cantilever 
bridge over the Great ]&anawah River which 
marks the initial step in their programme of 
State toll bridge building. The main span was 
(iOO feet. 

Qrobge Washington Bridge. Although this 
bridge with its stupendous 3500-foot span, was 
oflicially opened, the final cut-stone masonry cov- 
ering of the approaches and east anchorage has 
not yet been completed. The 1930 Year Book de- 
scribed the spinning of the cables for this work. 
Upon their completion the hangers and fioor sys- 
tem were rapidly placed and work began on the 
concrete roadways and sidewalks. The early open- 
ing, ahead of schedule, was in large measure made 
possible by the extraordinary plant developed for 
this concrete work. By taking advantage of the 
steel floor system construction, the contractor 
developed an unusual form system consisting of 
8he(»t-Tuetal pans placed between the bulb beams. 
Concrete was handled by an industrial railway 
using the bulb beams as track. A giant mechanical 
screed was designed to smooth out the stiff con- 
crete over the full roadway width of 20 feet in 
one operation. In this way a pouring schedule of 
2140 linear feet of 29-foot roadway and 13-foot 
sidewalk per day w'as maintained. 

In connection with the floor system the stiffen- 
ing trusses of this work are particularly notable. 
They are of silicon steel and only 29 feet deep or 
of the main span. This is about ^ to % 
the d(»pth used in other recent suspension con- 
structions. The stiffening truss in this bridge is 
thus a nioie or less flexible element. This is a new 
departure for such loads as the rapid transit 
eais which it is later proposed to place on this 
bridge, but it was justified, in the opinion of the 
engineers, due to the great weight of the main 
span and the short side spans. A saving of some 
$10,000,000 was thus effected. 

The complex scheme of approaclies, designed to 
bring traflic to and from the bridge without any 
giade crossings, includes two ventilated tunnels 
several blocks long, and in themselves constitute 
major engineering and construction projects. 
Consult Engineering News-Record, Oct. 22, 1931, 
p. 057, for full description. 

Golden Gate Bbidoe. With the Washington 
Bridge oflicially opened, attention was turned to 
the even greater span ( 4200 ft. ) planned to cross 
the Golden Gate at the entrance to San Francisco 
Bay. A bond issue of $35,000,000 was voted in 
Noveinlicr, 1930, to cover the coat of this project 
and bids for construction under ten separate con- 
tracts were opened on June 17. They indicated a 
cost of $25,000,000 for construction. 

Only one bid was received, however, on the first 
block of $6,000,000 of bridge bonds, offered on 
July 8. I'his bid was rejected because of its con- 
ditional character. Other bond houses refused to 
bid until the legal and engineering features of 
the work were cleared up. There seemed to be 
grave doubt as to whether traffic over this bridge 
would meet costs and bond interest. The question 
of whether the district had the right to tax the 
counties affected to meet bond interest in the 
event of insufficient bridge revenues, was taken 
to the Supreme Court of California. On their ap- 
proval of the bonds and the tax privilege para- 
graph on November 20, the case was taken into 
the district court. Opponents of the project stated 
that they did not object to the construction pro- 
vided that it could be financed without taxation. 


In the meantime, optional contracts had been 
awarded for the main construction, so as to avoid 
rejection of the bids, on the understanding that 
there would be a six months’ delay in starting 
work. 

San Francibgo-Oakland Bridge. Revised plans 
for a bridge to cross San Francisco Bay to Oak- 
land, Calif., were approved by a special board 
of engineers on January 10. The main span was 
to be of the suspension type and elaborate tests 
of models were under way. One design involved 
two 2300-foot suspension spans, whereas an alter- 
nate plan consists of a single 3800- foot span. 
While this project was still in the preliminary 
stages many of the steps necessary to construction 
had been taken. A loan of $65,000 was made by 
the State for preliminary studies and a contract 
for borings to determine foundation conditions 
was let in October. Amendments to the State Toll 
Bridge Authority also were passed in order to 
clear the way for financing and to provide for 
the work as part of the State highway system. 
The cost W'as estimated at $78,000,000 

New York City Bridges. In addition to the 
work of the Port of New’ York Authority, the City 
of New York had not only undertaken the con- 
struction of the Tri-Borough Bridge to connect 
Maniiattan, the Bionx, and Queens, but had also 
adopted special measures to increase the capaci- 
ties of the four existing East River bridges. These 
bridges provided 40 lanes for traffic, of which 
22 were designed for railroad tracks and 18 for 
vehicles. In 1922 two railroad lanes were recon- 
structed for highway traffic and in 1931 five addi- 
tional vehicular lanes w'ere provided — two on the 
Manhattan Bridge and three on the Queens- 
borough. 

The new Tri-Borough Bridge was under con- 
struction at an estimated cost of $32,000,000. 
With Ward’s Island as a centre its three arms will 
reach the three boroughs with the following types 
of construction: 



VfrtMe 

clearance 

Span 

TO QUERNS 



Hell Gate Suspension 

Span 

. . . 135 ft. 

1,380 ft. 

TO BRONX 



Little Hell Gate 

2 steel arch spans, each . . . 
Bronx Kill 

2 spans, each 

60 ft. 

60 ft. 

876 ft. 

125 ft. 

TO MANHATTAN 



Harlem River 

Vortical lilt span 

65 ft. 
135 ft. 

820 ft. 


The total length of the three arms will be 17,- 
760 feet, or over three miles. 

Pittsburgh, Two steel arch bridges, at McKees 
Rock and West End, across the Ohio, were near- 
ing completion. The former is a braced-arch of 
the Hell Gate type with a span of 750 feet while 
the latter, located 2^^ miles above, has a span of 
778 feet. These two bridges, together with the 
George Westinghouse concrete arch bridge and 
the South Tenth Street suspension, will provide 
much needed facilities for tW congested area of 
which Pittsburgh is the centre. 

Concrete Bridges. Several interesting concrete 
bridges were under construction. The Martinez 
St. Bridge at San Antonio, Texas, is notable as 
the longest (101 ft.) single span rigid frame 
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bridge yet constructed. It is of ribbed design witb 
unusually shallow ribs and tlie slab between ribs 
at the soffit is made integral with the ribs to pro- 
vide a T-beam type of resisting section. Concrete 
designed to give 3000 lbs. per sq. in. compressive 
strength is used at the unusually high, design 
stress of 1200 lbs. This^an is particularly notable 
in that studies by the Westchester Parkway Com- 
mission, which first introduced this type of bridge 
in the United States, indicated an economical 
span limit of about 80 feet. 

Rogue Riveb. This interesting multiple arch 
structure on the Roosevelt Pacific coast highway, 
described in the 1930 Yeab Book, was scheduled 
for completion early in 1932. The Freyssinet 
method of construction was being used for the 
ribs of the bridge for the first time in the United 
States. 

Seattle. The West Garfield St. Viaduct at 
Seattle, Wash., put in service about the beginning 
of the year, constitutes a major development in 
the traffic system of that city. It also involves 
unique features of reenforced concrete design. 
A heavy flat slab type of construction, consisting 
of a continuous one way slab, thickened for nega- 
tive moment at the supports, constitutes the sole 
supporting element for spans up to 47 feet be- 
tween bents. Interesting steel-reenforced concrete 
trusses are used for spans of 60 feet. 

Geubge Westinohouse Bridge. This concrete 
structure, over Turtle Creek at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on the Lincoln Highway, will have the distinc- 
tion of containing the longest concrete arch span 
in America, as noted in the 1930 Year Book. Five 
arches are required and the longest will be 460 
feet. The trend toward lighter concrete construc- 
tion in the United States is illustrated by the fact 
that the 42-foot roadway of this bridge is to be 
carried by only two ribs and that these ribs have 
a ratio of crown depth to span of only 1 to 80. 
The usual ratio has been at least 1 to 50. 

Pont de la Concorde. This famous bridge over 
the Seine at Paris, the last work of Perronet, the 
most famous of French stone-arch bridge build- 
ers, has been w'idened to meet modern traffic needs. 
A new section, identical with the old construction, 
has been built on each side of the old bridge which 
has thus been made the widest bridge over the 
Seine and at the same time the beautiful arches 
of the historic structure, completed in 1791, have 
been retained. 

Bridge Awards. The American Institute of 
Steel Construction continued their efforts to en- 
courage the construction of bridges in America 
which would be both beautiful and economical to 
build. The award for Class A was given to the 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, bascule lift bridge over the 
Chicago River. No award was made in Class B, 
but for Class C, costing under $500,000, the steel 
highway arch at Delton, Sauk County, Wis., re- 
ceived the prize. 

Bibliography. An interesting book has recently 
been published describing the many (over 60) 
Roman, Medieval, and Modern bridges which have 
been built over the Rhine. The Bridges of the 
Rhine by Karl MOhringer, Baden, 1931. 

BBIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY. A co- 
educational institution in Provo, Utah, founded 
in 1876 and maintained under the auspices of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
It comprises a graduate school; colleges of arts 
and sciences, education, commerce, applied sci- 
ence, fine arts; and a division of research and 
extension. In the 1031 summer session, 545 stu- 


dents were enrolled; the autumn session enroll- 
ment was 1205. The faculty numbered 103 mem- 
bers. The library contained 65,000 volumes and 
50,000 pamphlets. The budget for the year was 
$305,000. President, Franklin S. Harris, Ph.D. 

BRISTOL, Charles Lawrence. An American 
biologist, died in Westerly, R. I., Aug. 27, 1931. 
He was born in Ballston Spa, N. Y., Sept. 29, 
1869. On graduation from New York University 
in 1883, he was instructor in science at River- 
view Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., during 
1884-87, and professor of zofilogy at the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota during 1887-91. After 
further graduate study at Clark University and 
the University of Chicago, he became in 1894 
professor of biology at New York University, 
where he remained until 1926. During 1926-27 he 
was professor of biology on the University World 
Cruise. He also directed several zoological ex- 
peditions to Bermuda and had charge of the 
transportation of live tropical marine speci- 
mens to the New York Aquarium. His publica- 
tions include The Metamerism of Nephelis 
(1880) and “Treasures of the New York Aqua- 
rium” in the Ceniurg Magazine (1899). 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. An association 
founded in 1831 in York, England, incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1928, and composed of 13 
sections representing all branches of pure and 
applied science. In 1931 the association celebrated 
its centennial at a meeting in London Se])t(Mnber 
2.3-30, under the presidency of Gen. Jan Chiis- 
tiaan Smuts, the South African statesman and 
philosopher. This meeting also accompanied the 
celebration of the Faraday centenary. See Cfxe- 
BEATIONH. A commemorative service was held. 

The address of the president at the opening 
session on “The Scientifle World-Picture of To- 
day” and the addresses of the presidents of the 
sections presented a broad survey of the progress 
of science and what is to be expected of it in the 
future. The section presidential addresses were 
as follows: Section A (mathematical and phy- 
sical sciences). Sir Joseph J. Thomson on “The 
Growth in Opportunities for Education and Re- 
search in Physics during the Past Fifty Years”; 
Section B (chemistry), Sir Harold Hartley on 
“Micliael Faraday and the Theory of Electro- 
lytic Conduction”; Section C (geology), Prof. 
John Walter Gregory on “Geological Problems 
Contemporary with the British Association”; 
Section D (zoology), Prof. Edward B. Poulton 
on “A Centenary of Evolution” ; Section E 
(geography), Sir Halford Mackinder on “The 
Human Habitat”; Section F (economics and 
statistics), Prof. Edwin Cannan on “The Changed 
Outlook in Regard to Population, 1831-1931”; 
Section G (engineering), Sir Alfred Ewing on 
“Power”; Section H (anthropology), Prof. Al- 
fred R, Radcliffe-Brown on “The Present Posi- 
tion of Anthropological Studies”; Section I 
(physiology), Dr. Henry H. Dale on “The 
Biological Nature of Filtrable Viruses” ; Section 
J (psychology), Dr. Charles S. Myers on “The 
Nature of Mind”; Section K (botany); Prof. 
Thomas O. Hill on “The Advancement of Bot- 
any”; Section L (educational science). Sir Char- 
les Grant Robertson on “Educational Develop- 
ment, 1831-1931”; and Section M (agriculture), 
Sir John Russell on “The Changing Outlook in 
Agriculture.” 

Among the important discussions at the meet- 
ing was that on the structure, evolution, and 
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ossible disintegration of the universe, Sir James 
eans and Sir Arthur S. Eddin^on adhering to 
the “annihilation” theory, while exception to 
their view was taken by General Smuts, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the Rt. Rev. Ernest William 
Barnes, Bisb^op of Birmingham, and Prof. Robert 
A. Millikan of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. The theory of “creative evolution” also 
resulted in a stirring debate between Prof. 
Julian S. Huxley, honorary lecturer at Kinj^s 
College, London, and Prof. Henry Fairfield Os- 
born of Columbia University, who contended 
that natural selection was only a partial explana- 
tion of adaptation, and Prof. Edward B. Poulton 
of Oxford, who defended Darwinism. 

The association’s annual meeting in 1932 was 
to be held in York, under the presidency of Sir 
Alfred Ewing, late principal and vice chancellor 
of the University of Edinburgh. The other of- 
ficers elected for 1931-32 were: General secre- 
taries, Prof. John L. Myres, Prof. F. J. M. Strat- 
ton, and Prof. Percy G. H. Boswell ; general treas- 
urer, Sir Josiah Stamp; and secretary, O. J. R. 
Howarth. Headquarters are in Burlington House, 
London, W. 1, fhigland. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. A Canadian Prov- 
ince on the Pacific Ocean, bounded by Alaska, 
Yukon, and the Northwest Territories on the 
north, All)erta on the east, and the State of 
Washington on the south. Capital, Victoria. 

'J'he area is 35fi,855 square miles and the popu- 
lation was (189,210 at the census of 1931 (624,- 
682 at census of 1921). The chief cities, with 
their census populations in 1931 w'ere: Victoria, 
38,441 (38,727 in 1921); Vancouver, 245,307 

(1(13,220); and New Westminster, 17,524 (14,- 
496). In 1929, births totaled 10,206; deaths, 
0380; marriages, 6151. In the same year there 
were 1012 elementary schools, with 95,913 
juipils; 32 superior schools, with 009 pupils; 
79 high schools, with 14,545 pupils; 10 junior 
high schools, with 4797 pupils; and the Provin- 
cial University, with 1900 students. 

The leading occupations — lumbering, mining, 
agriculture, manufacturing, and fishing — all 
registered declines in the value of output in 
1930. The value of timber production was esti- 
mated at $09,737,000 ($32,773,000 lumber and 
$10,620,000 pulp and paper), compared with 
$93,301,000 in 1929. The gross value of min- 
eral production was $66,391,993, as against $08,- 
246,443 in 1929; silver, lead, and zinc produc- 
tion established new records but that of coal 
and other minerals declined. Metal prices were 
generally lower. Values of the chief minerals 
mined in 1930 were: Lead, $12,535,931; copper, 
$11,738,525; coal, $9,435,050; zinc, $9,010,093; 
silver, $4,307,270; gold, $3,476,811. Field crops 
in 1930 brought only $10,028,000 ($20,398,000 
in 1929). The acreage sown to the principal 
crops in the spring of 1931 totaled 371,774 acres, 
as compared with 307,154 in 1921. The net value 
of manufactured products of British Columbia 
and the Yukon (1929) was $132,280,208 ($133,- 
065,857 in 1928). The Province produces about 
two-fifths of the fish products of the Dominion; 
the value of the catch in 1930 was $23,103,302 
(chiefiy salmon), as compared with $23,930,692 
in the previous year. Of the available water 
power, estimated at 6,000,000 horse power, 660,- 
792 horse power were developed at the beginning 
of 1931. In 1929, the average weekly wage paid 
industrial workers was $29.30 and 60 per cent 
of the employees were paid $26 or more per week. 


The gross value of mineral production in 1931 
was estimated at $36,667,300, a decline of $18,824,- 
693 from the 1930 output. Output of the principal 
minerals in 1931 was estimate as follows: Coal, 
$8,500,000; lead, $7,309,456; copper, $5,554,225; 
zinc, $5,230,386; gold, $3,372,137; silver, $2,331,- 
096. Preliminary figures for the 1931 production 
of other primary industries were ; Lumbering ( in- 
cluding pulp and paper ) , $51,500,000 ; agriculture, 
$55,957,754; and fisheries, $15,000,000. 

In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, provin- 
cial receipts totaled $25,498,309 and expenditures 
$25,066,980 (preliminary figures). The 1930-31 
budget estimated receipts at $28,1 15,000 and 
expenditures at $28,073,000. Appropriations for 
1931-32 amounted to over $29,000,000. A provin- 
cial income tax, effective Apr. 1, 1931, levied 
1 per cent on all incomes over $15 a week in the 
case of single wage earners and over $25 a week 
in the case of married wage earners. The gross 
funded debt on Mar. 31, 1929, was $97,642,736; 
sinking funds, $18,568,711. Surveys of a road 
project to connect Hazelton, the northern ter- 
minus of the British Columbia highway system, 
with the Alaskan border through the Yukon ter- 
ritory, were carried forward in 1930. 

Government is under a lieutenant-governor 
and legislative assembly of 48 members elected 
for five years. In the Dominion Parliament the 
Province is represented by 6 Senators and 14 
members of the House of Commons. Lieutenant- 
Governor in 1931, John W. F. Johnson, who was 
appointed July 19, 1931, to succeed Robert R. 
Bruce. Premier and Minister of Railways, S. F. 
Tolmie. In the Dominion general election of 
July 28, 1930, the Province returned 7 Conserva- 
tives, 5 Liberals, 1 Laborite, and 1 Independent 
to the House of Commons. See Canada. 

Hibtoby. An agitation for restriction of im- 
migration from the Orient gained momentum in 
1931. Federal action to meet the situation was 
demanded by the British Columbia representa- 
tives in the Dominion Parliament on April 10. 
There were 28,000 Japanese and 26,000 Chinese 
in the Province, they reported, and while the 
Chinese were decreasing in number the Japanese 
in the preceding five years had increased by 
8270 (6000 by natural increase and 2270 by 
immigration). In 1929, there were 12,253 Asiatics 
employed in the Province, or slightly more than 
one-tenth of the total employed population. Sal- 
aries of provincial officials and employees were 
reduced by from 2 to 10 per ceut under an 
economy measure announced by the government 
on Oct. 11, 1931. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA. A British posses- 
sion covering a large area of Africa, and com- 
prising Kenya Colony and Protectorate, Uganda 
Protectorate, Zanzibar, and the mandated ter- 
ritory of Tanganyika (formerly German East 
Africa). See these articles. Hearings on the pro- 
posed administrative union of Kenya, Tangan- 
yika, and Uganda (see 1930 Year Book) were 
continued before a special Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in London during 1931. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. empire consisting 
of : ( 1 ) Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Channel Iblandh, and Isles of Man (2) the 
Irish Free State, India, and the various Brit- 
ish Dominions, Colonies, Protectorates, and De- 
pendencies. Consult these articles. Including the 
mandated territories of Palestine, South-West 
Africa, Cameroon, Toqoland, Western Samoa, 
and Nauru, the British Empire has a total area 
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of 13,355,420 square miles, or about 26 per cent 
of the area of the world (61,723,000 square miles 
exoludinff polar regions). The population accord- 
ing to the 1921 census was approximately 440,- 
583,000, or about 26 per cent of the estimated 
world population of 1,811,000,000 in 1020. 

BBinSH GITIANA, g6-ll'n&. A British col- 
ony on the northeastern coast of South America, 
including the settlements of Berbice, Demerara, 
and Esscquibo; bounded on the east by Dutch 
Guiana, on the south by Brazil, and on the west 
bv Venezuela. Area, 80,480 square miles; popula- 
tion, according to the census of 1021, 207,601, 
excluding about 07,000 aborigines. Estimated 
population in 1031, 312,000, including about 
130,000 East Indians. In 1020 births totaled 
0824 and deaths 7281. Georgetown, the capital, 
had 57,660 inhabitants. Elementary schools re- 
ceiving Government aid in 1020 numbered 212, 
with 44,816 pupils. 

Sugar is the principal crop, accounting nor- 
mally for one-half the total value of exports. 
The sugar output (1930-31) was 115,000 tons 
from 56,126 acres. Rice, coffee, cacao, and limes are 
other leading crops. Cattle raising, mining, and 
lumbering are subsidiary occupations. Cattle in 
1029 numbered 153,639. The gold production 
(1029) was valued at £27,124; diamonds, £471,- 
746. British and Dutch Guiana together supply 
more than one-fifth of the world^s production of 
bauxite, from which aluminum is extracted. 
Manganese and mica are also found. The forested 
area of 78,000 square miles produces hardwoods 
and balata (gum). Imports in 1930 were valued 
at £1,597,361 and exports at £2,021,543, com- 
pared with £2,215,715 and £2,556,571, respec- 
tively, in 1029. Canada and the United Kingdom 
were the leading markets. 

In 1020, revenues amounted to £1,252,322 and 
expenditure to £1,126,218. Preliminary returns 
for 1930 and 1031, however, indicated budget 
deficits, due to the sugar crisis. The funded pub- 
lic debt on Jan. 1, 1930, was £4,770,101, Ac- 
counts are kept In dollars and cents and both 
British and tJnited States coins are in circula- 
tion. Vessels entered and cleared at the ports in 
1920 numbered 2860, of 1,324,312 tons (2569 
of 1,060,534 tons in 1928). There are 88 miles 
of railway, 427 miles of motor highways, 39 
miles of canals, and 450 miles of navigable rivers. 
The colony is administered by a governor, as- 
sisted (since July 18, 1928) bv a legislative 
council. Governor in 1931, Sir Edward Brandis 
Denham, who assumed office in June, 1930. 

History. The desperate financial condition of 
the colony resulting from the collapse of sugar 
prices in 1929, 1930, and 1931, caused the Brit- 
ish Secretary of State for Colonies to appoint 
a commission early in 1931 to study conditions 
in the colony and submit recommendations for 
balancing the budget. The Legislature passed a 
resolution reducing the salary of the Governor 
from £3000 to £2000. The centenarv of the 
proclamation of the colony of British Guiana 
was observed in July, 1931. 

BRITISH HONDURAS^ han-ddb'ras. A Brit- 
ish Crown colony on the Caribbean coast of Cen- 
tral America, east of Guatemala, and 700 miles 
west of Jamaica ; sometimes referred to as Belize. 
Area, 8508 square miles; population, according 
to the census of 1021, 45,317 ; estimated, Jan. 1, 
1930, at 51,228. Chief town and capital, Belize 
(population, 1921, 12,661). In 1029, there was 
a total school enrollment of 8520 and an average 


attendance of 6732. The chief pursuits are agri- 
culture and forestry, although only a small part 
of the land is cultivated. In the higher lands, 
good pasturage is to be found. 

The principal exports are bananas, mahogany, 
logwood and other forest products, plantains, 
coconuts, and chicle. The bulk of the colony’s 
trade is with the United States. In 1920, the 
foreign trade totaled $0,033,548, the largest on 
record and 16 per cent greater than in 1028. 
Exports were valued at $4,876,875 (including re- 
exports of $2,051,666) and imports at $5,056,673. 
Revenue for the fiscal year 1029-30 amounted to 
£213,183 and expenditure £210,618. The public 
debt was £384,652. Ships entering the ports in 
1020 aggregated 312,518 tons (291,451 tons in 
1028). There are 25 miles of railway. Wireless 
communication is maintained with New Orleans 
and Jamaica. Planes used in the daily air-mail 
and passenger service between Miami, Fla., and 
Cristobal, Canal Zone, stop overnight at Belize. 
The United States gold coins are the standard 
of currency. The administration is under a gov- 
ernor assisted by an executive council of six 
members and a legislative council of six official 
and seven unofficial members. Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in 1031, Sir J. A. Burdon. 

History. The city of Belize was virtually de- 
stroyed by a hurricane and tidal wave on Sept. 
10, 1931, with a loss of between 800 and 1000 
lives, including 12 American citizens. Fires in 
the suburbs of the ruined city increased the 
damage. Fo(xl riots occurred following the hur- 
ricane and on September 13 United States Ma- 
rines and sailors took over the enforcement of 
martial law to relieve the exhausted local police. 
In October, the British Colonial Office reported 
that 2370 families were still dependent upon the 
Government for support. 

BRITISH INDIA. See India. 

BRITISH MALAYA. British Malaya in- 
cludes the Straits Settlements, the Federated 
Malay States, and the Non-Fcderated Malay 
States. Tlie total area is 50,603 square miles; 
the total population was estimated at 3,864,413 
in 1928 (3,358,054 at census of 1921). Three 
other British protectorates in Malaysia — British 
North Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak — are seldom 
included in the term British Malaya and arc 
never covered by British Malayan statistics. Singa- 
;)ore, with a population of 350,355 in 1921, and 
Penang, with 123,069 in 1921, are the chief 
cities. For the component native states of the 
several protectorates and their respective statis- 
tics, see Straits Seitlements, Federated 
Malay States, NoN-FEDiaiATED Malay States, 
Britisu North Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak. 

BRITISH MUSEUMS. See Art Museums. 

BRITISH NEW GUINEA. See Papua. 

BRITISH NORTH BOR'NEO. A British pro- 
tectorate, comprising the northern part of the is- 
land of Borneo (q.v.). Area, about 31,106 square 
miles; population, at the census of 1921, 257,- 
804, most of whom were Mohammedan settlers 
in the coast regions and aborigines in the in- 
terior. Europeans numbered only 633. The chief 
towns are Sandakan, with a population of 11,936, 
on the east coast, and Jesselton, on the west 
coast. Finance and trade statistics for 1929, 
with 1928 figures in parentheses, were: Revenue, 
£449,463 (£453,629), expenditure, £262,446 

(£261,370); imports, £1,137,826 (£1,186,262); 
exports, £1,536,223 (£1,523,057). A railway runs 
from Jesselton to Melalap 127 miles in the in- 
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terior. The territory is under the jurisdiction of 
the British North Borneo Company and is ad> 
ministered by a governor in Borneo and a board 
of directors in London. Governor in 1931, A. F. 
Richards (appointed February, 1930). 

BBITISH SOMALILAND. See Somaliland 

Dn'PiTPTnR A n>ir 

BBITISH SOUTH APBICA. See South 
A rnicA, Union of. 

BBITISH WEST AFBICA. The general 
name given to the following British colonies in 
West Africa; Nigeria (colony and protectorate) ; 
Gambia ( colony and protectorate ) ; Gold Coast 
(comprising the Gold Coast colony, Ashanti, and 
the Northern Territories) ; Sierra Leone (colony 
and protectorate). The British mandated ter- 
ritories in Togoland and the Cameroons are also 
included. Consult the separate articles. 

BBITISH WEST INDIES. A number of scat- 
tered island possessions of the British Empire 
in the West Indies, including (1) the Bahamas, 

(2) Jamaica and small adjacent islands, and 

(3) the islands along the east of the Caribbean 
Sea and near the coast of South America, in- 
cluding the Leeward group, the Windward group, 
Trinidad, Tobago, and Barbados. The islands 
have an aggregate area of 12,239 square miles 
and a population of slightly more than 1,900,000. 

The collapse of sugar prices in 1930 and 1931 
brought the sugar industry, which is the main 
dependence of the islands, to the verge of ruin. 
The British Secretary of State for Colonies dur- 
ing 1931 studied proposals for a closer political 
union of Trinidad, the Tveeward, and Windward 
Islands with a view to reducing the costs of 
administration. Also a loan of £124,000 was ad- 
vanced to aid the colonies in unemployment re- 
lief works. Delegates of Barbados, British Guiana, 
Trinidad, and the Leeward and Windward Is- 
lands met at Port of Spain, Trinidad, June 10, 
1931, to consider trade relations with Canada 
and joint action in negotiating reciprocity with 
Australia. ISee separate article on each island on 
group. 

BBOADCASTING. See Radio. 

BROKERS’ LOAlNS. See Banks and Bank- 
ing ; PTnanciat. Review. 

BROOKINGS INSTITUTION. An organiza- 
tion devoted to public service through research 
and training in the social sciences, established in 
Washington, 1). C., in 1927. Its purposes are; To 
aid constructively in the development of sound 
national policies, and to offer training of a super- 
graduate character to students of the social 
sciences. It maintains, as operating units, the 
Institute of Economics, the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research, and a division of training in 
which only those who have already received the 
Ph.D. degree, or an equivalent training, are ac- 
cepted as research fellows. It also provides head- 
quarteis for visiting scholars who come to the 
national capital to make use of the material 
available there on economic, political, historic, 
social, administrative, and legal problems, as 
found in library collections and in the records 
of the various government departments. 

By charter provision the investigations of the 
institution are conducted ‘^without regard to the 
special interests of any group in the body politic, 
whether jiolitical, social, or economic.*’ During 
1931 the following studies were completed: War 
Debts and World Prosperity \ The Balance of 
Births and Deaths (vol. ii, Eastern and Southern 
Europe) ; The Cuban Situation and Our Treaty 


Relations \ Japan — An Economic and Financial 
Appraisal; The Nets Industrial Situation and 
American Labor; The Radio Industry; Financial 
Condition and Operations of the National Oov- 
emment, J921-30; and Publication Work of the 
National Oovemment. 

The institution is supported from endowment 
funds and annual grants. The board of trustees, 
a self-perpetuating body, has general responsibil- 
ity for determining the institution’s policies and 
its programme of w’ork, but does not assume re- 
sponsibility for each particular investigation. 
The officers of the board of trustees for 1930-31 
were: Chairman, Robert S. Brookings, founder 
of the institution; vice chairman, Leo S. Rowe; 
treasurer, Frederic A. Delano; and president, 
Harold G. Moulton. Headquarters are at 722 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. An institution in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
composed of four divisions — education, museum 
of arts and sciences, children *8 museum, and a 
botanic garden. It was founded in 1824 and in- 
corporated in its present form in 1890. Member- 
ship is open to all who are interested in any 
branch of science or art. The education division 
is divided into the following departments, com- 
posed of members interested in a particular field : 
Agriculture, astronomy, botany, dramatic art, 
electricity, fine arts, geography, geology, home 
economies, music pedagogy, philology, philosophy, 
photography, physics, political science, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology. These departments conduct 
courses and sponsor addresses, lectures, and con- 
certs. A forum conducted by the departments of 
j)olitical science and sociology provides for the 
discussion of current problems. The enrollment 
in the school of pedagogy in 1931 was 2240, with 
an attendance at lectures of 304,292. The in- 
stitute’s museums contain collections in the fields 
of art, ethnology, and natural science ; its botanic 
garden comprises more than 50 acres. Attendance 
at the museums during the year was 1,155,051 
and at the botanic garden, 1,000,027. The library 
contained more than 27,000 volumes. In 1931 
the permanent funds of the institute amounted 
to $3,002,372: the funds to meet current expenses 
totaled $850,188. The president of the board of 
trustees was Edward C. Blum; director of the 
division of education, Charles D. Atkins; of the 
museum of arts and sciences, William Henry 
Fox; of the children’s museum, Anna B. Gallup; 
and of the botanic garden, C. Stuart Gager. 
Headquarters are at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, 30 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn N. Y. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM. See Aet Exhibi- 
tions; Abt Museums. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. An institution of 
higher education in Providence, R. I., founded in 
1764. It includes an undergraduate college for 
men, Pembroke College in Brown University (for 
undergraduate women ) , the graduate school, and 
the division of university extension. The enroll- 
ment in the autumn of 1931 was 1280 under- 
graduate men, 490 undergraduate women, 338 
graduate students, and 78 special students in 
education. The faculty consisted of 251 members, 
including 113 professors, 59 instructors, 13 lec- 
turers, 05 assistants, and 1 associate. Among 
the new appointees were: Albert J. Farmer, visit- 
ing professor of French language and literature; 
Arthur E. Murphy, professor of philosophy; 
James B. Hedges, (^orge L. Littlefield professor 
of American history; Clinton H. Currier, as- 
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fiistant dean of undergraduates; and Bruce M. 
Bigelow, acting director of admissions. The total 
of the productive funds of the university on 
June 30, 1031, was $10,287,030. The total income 
from these funds was $515,604. The libraries 
contained approximately 400,000 volumes. The 
Baunders Collection of Walt Whitman was ac- 
quired for addition to the Harris Collection of 
American Poetry, which already included ap- 
proximately 80,000 items, as a gift from Web- 
ster Knight. Fauncc House, the gift of John D. 
Rockefeller Jr., in memory of former President 
William H. P. Faunce, was completed to house 
undergraduate social and religious activities and 
undergraduate organizations. President, Clarence 
Augustus Barbour, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 

BBTTCE, Maj. Gen. Sir David. A British army 
surgeon and authority on tropical diseases, died 
in London, Nov. 27, 1031, He was horn in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, May 20, 1855, and attended 
Edinburgh University. He became a surgeon in 
the Royal Army Medical Corps in 1883 and 
served in Malta and Egypt until 1889. He was 
then appointed assistant professor of pathology 
at the Army Medical School in Netley, Hamp- 
shire. From 1894 to 1901 he served in South 
Africa, having been asked by the Government of 
Natal to investigate the diseases known as 
naganaf prevalent among live stock, and tsetse- 
fly disease or sleeping sickness, found in human 
beings. He discovered that those were one and the 
same and that both were dej)endent upon the 
resence in the blood of a protozoan organism 
nown as tri/panosome, the tsetse fly acting as car- 
rier from a diseased animal to a healthy one. 
While in South Africa he was present at the 
siege of Ladysmith and was promoted to surgeon 
major in 1895 and lieutenant colonel in 1900. 
He was a member of the Army Medical Advisory 
Board from 1902 to 1911 and editor of the Royal 
Army Medical Journal from 1004 to 1908. In 
1903, and again in 1908, he went to Uganda as 
director of the Royal Society's commission for 
the investigation of sleeping sickness, his re- 
searches proving that two varieties of the tsetse 
fly, the gloastna palpalia and glossina morsiians 
were the carriers in this disease which was caused 
by a blood parasite, the trypanosoma gamhiense. 
He visited Malta during 1804-06 as director of 
the Royal Society’s commission for the investiga- 
tion of Mediterranean fever and discovered the 
organism micrococcus melitensis; he had pre- 
viousljr discovered (1887) that the medium of 
infection was contaminated food or drink, usually 
goats’ milk. During 1911-14, as director of an- 
other commission in Nyasaland, Africa, he did 
valuable research upon the connection between 
diseases of wild animals and human and live 
stock diseases. In 1912 he was specially promoted 
to major general. 

From 1914 until his retirement in 1919 Sir 
David was commandant of the Royal Army 
Medical College, and in 1924-25 was colonel 
commandant of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
During the World War he was chairman of the 
War Office’s pathological committee and commit- 
tees for the study of tetanus and trench fever. 
He was a member of numerous learned societies, 
both British and European, and received many 
honorary degrees and scientific awards. He was 
also chairman of the governing body of the 
Lister Institute (1916) and president of the 
Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
(1017-19) and of the British Association for 


the Advancement of Science (1924). In 1005 he 
was made a Companion of the Bath; in 1908, a 
Knight; and in 1018, a Knight Commander of 
the Bath. 

BBUNEl, brdb-nF. A British protectorate on 
the northwestern coast of the island of Borneo 
(q.v.). Area, about 2500 square miles; popula- 
tion at census of 1021, 25,454 (36 Europeans). 
Brunei, the chief town, has about 12,000 in- 
habitants. Mangrove extract, rubber, sa^o, and 
jelutong are the chief products. Revenue in 1930 
totaled $333,069; expenditure, $379,604; public 
debt, $401,000. Exports in 1930 were $807,449 ; im- 
ports, $2,536,422. Figures arc in Straits dollars, 
which exchanged at about $0.56 U. S. in 1030. 
Sultan in 1931, Ahmed Tajudin Akhazul Khairi 
Waddin, a minor, who receives an annual al- 
lowance of £1400 from state funds. Government 
is administered by the British resident. Resident 
in 1931, P. A. B. McKerron. 

BBX7NSWICK, brunz/wlk. A state of the Ger- 
man Republic. See Germany under Area and Popu- 
lation and History. 

BBYCE^ George. A Canadian clergyman, edu- 
cator, historian; died in Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 5, 
1931. He was born at Mount Pleasant, Brantford, 
Ont., Apr. 22, 1844, and attended the University of 
Toronto and Knox College, Toronto. Having been 
selected by the Presbyterian Church of Canada 
for the task, lie organized Manitoba College in 
1871, and served until 1909 as professor of Eng- 
lish literature. He also organized Knox and St. 
Andrew’s churches in Winnipeg in 1871-72, and 
was first moderator of the Synod of Manit<jba 
in 1885 and moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada in 1902- 
03. He was a founder of the University of Mani- 
toba in 1877 and a councilor and examiner until 
1907, From 1891 to 1904 he also was head of the 
faculty of science and a lecturer in biology and 
geology. He served on the Commission on Con- 
servation of Canadian Resources and on the 
Royal Commission on Technical Education. In 
1909 he was president of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Among his works are: Manitoba: In- 
fancy ^ Progress^ and Present Condition (1882) ; 
The Apostle of Red Ri/ver (1898) ; The Remark- 
able History of the Hudson* s Bay Company 
(1900) ; Everyman*8 Geology of Western Canada 
(1907); The Romantic Settlement of Lord Sel- 
kirk*s Colonists (1909); The Life of Lord Sel- 
kirk (1912) ; and A SJiort History of the Cana- 
dian People (1913). 

BBYN MAWB COLLEGE. An institution 
for the higher education of women in Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., founded in 1885, The enrollment for the 
autumn of 1931 totaled 491. The teaching staff 
numbered 82. The productive funds of the col- 
lege amounted to $6,742,134 in the autumn of 
1031, and the receipts for the year 1930-31 were 
$939,816. The number of volumes in the library 
was 135,000. President, Marion Edwards Park, 
Ph.D., LUD. 

BXJCKNELL UNIVERSITY. A coeduca- 
tional Baptist institution of higher learning in 
Lewisburg, Pa., founded in 1846 under the name 
of University of Lewisburg but renamed in 1880 
in honor of its benefactor, William Bucknell. In 
the autumn of 1931 the enrollment was 1111, of 
whom 724 were men and 387 woman. Of the 447 
students enrolled in the summer session of 1931, 
260 were men and 187 were women. The faculty 
numbered 71. The productive funds amounted 
to $1,700,000 and tl^ income for the year was 
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$700,000. The library contained 55,000 bound 
volumes. President, Homer Price Rainey, Ph.D. 

BUCKWHEAT. According to estimates by 
the Department of Agriculture the buckwheat 
crop of the United States in 1931 amounted to 

8.875.000 bushels as compared with 6,962,000 
bushels in 1930, a gain of about 27 per cent. In 
the buckwheat States within the 1930 drouth 
area a marked increase over the small crops of 
the preceding year was recorded. In 1931 the 
crop was reduced in some of the North Central 
States due to dry weather. The acreage in 1931 
was only 502,000 acres while in 1930 it was 573,- 
000 acres and in 1929, 627,000 acres. The average 
yield jHir acre in 1931 was 17.7 bushels, or 5.5 
bushels above that of the preceding year. At the 
unusually low average farm price of 42.4 cents 
per bushel on December 1 the total farm value 
of the 1931 crop was only $3,765,000 as compared 
with $5,814,000 the year before when the price 
per bushel was 83.5 cents. 

Production of the crop was reported by 23 
States and among the more imjjortant producing 
States Pennsylvania yielded 3,483,000 bushels. 
New York 2,844,000 bushels, Ohio 480,000 
bushels. West Virginia 410,000 bushels and Min- 
nesota 204,000 bushels. These States yielded over 
SO per cent of the crop. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1931 the United States exported 

85.000 bushels of buckwheat valued at $04,000. 

A number of experiments were conducted dur- 
ing the year to improve the crop and its products. 
Artificial drying trials conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
North Dakota Experiment Station showed that 
the moisture content of the grain could be re- 
duced from 18 per cent to 14 per cent in from 
40 to 60 minutes at a cost of about 1.5 cents for 
fuel per bushel. Experiments elsewhere indi- 
cated the value of the liberal use of phosphate 
fertilizer in growing the crop. 

BUFFALO, The University of, A coeduca- 
tional institution of higher learning in Buffalo, 
N. Y., founded in 1840 under a charter received 
from the State Legislature. The enrollment for 
the autumn of 1931 was distributed as follows; 
College of arts and sciences, 782; school of law, 
215; school of dentistry, 164; school of medi- 
cine, 273; school of pharmacy, 168; school of 
business administration, 216; evening session, 
1809. The enrollment for the 1931 summer ses- 
sion w^as 959. The faculty numbered 428, in- 
cluding 40 new appointees. The income for the 
year 1930-31, exclusive of gifts, amounted to 
.$950,125, while the endowment fund balance as 
of June 30, 1931, was $4,842,847. The library 
contained 81,000 volumes and 73,032 pamphlets. 
Chancellor, Samuel P. Capen, Ph.D., L.H.D., 
Sc.D., LL.D. 

BUGS. See Entomology, Economic. 

BUILDING. According to BradatreeVs an- 
nual summary, the value of the building for 
which permits were granted in 215 cities in the 
United States was greatly curtailed during 1931. 
In this year building was at its lowest ebb since 
March, 1919, and followed the trend of general 
business throughout the United States, being 
further influenced by the prospect of increased 
taxes which, with the general economic situation, 
contributed to slowness in real estate opera- 
tions, foreclosures, and the tightening up of 
mortgage finances. In the month of December the 
lowest point of value of permits, namely, $47,- 
582,316 was reached as compared with $109,884,- 


513 in December, 1930, and $57,604,868 in No- 
vember, 1931. The shrinkage was consistent 
during the year. 

This decline in building ordinarily would have 
been difliicult to understand in view of the fact 
that the United States was in need of a million 
and a quarter homes and there was a general 
sentiment in favor of home building. A study of 
census figures had shown in many localities, par- 
ticularly in and around New York City, an in- 
crease in the population which was far in excess 
of actual home construction of all kinds. In New 
York City the permits for the entire 12 months 
of 1931 amounted to $355,737,349, as against 
$408,741,972 in 1930, and $943,957,239 in 1929. 
In the 215 cities of the United States the permits 
ill 1931 aggregated $1,158,963,273 in 1931 as 
against $1,672,182,351 in 1930 or a decline of 
30.7 per cent. Outside of New York City the 
total permits aggregated $803,226,924 in 1931, 
as against $1,263,440,379 in 1930 or a decline of 
36.4 per cent. In 14 cities of Canada building 
permits in 1931 totaled $88,885,602 as against 
$128,428,110 in 1930 or a decline of 30.8 per 
cent. 

According to Bradatrect^a the prospect of ad- 
ditional taxation w'as hindering realty improve- 
ments in New Y"ork, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
and unquestionably had its influence in the di- 
minished number of permits applied for in any 
of these cities, Chicago showing a decline from 
$79,604,950 in 1930 to $46,444,030 in 1931 or 
41.6 per cent. Philadelphia showed a decline 

BUILDING PERMITS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1930-1931 
fProm Brad8treeVa\ 


1031 1980 Percent 

change 

New York $355,737,849 $408,741,972 —13 0 

Chicago 46,444,030 79,604,950 -41.6 

Philadelphia 36,126,060 55,267,390 —36 4 

Detroit 21,332,083 45,417,152 —53 0 

Cleveland 11,961,575 32,440,000 —63.1 

St. Louis 16,637,809 17,347,865 — 4.0 

Boston 24,679,880 24,912,551 — 0 9 

Baltimore 29,570,120 33,217,692 —10.9 

Pittsburgh 13,061,730 20,759,002 —37.0 

Los Angoles 45,530,925 74,068,707 —38.5 

Buffalo 9,240,970 14,825,990 —87.6 

San Francisco . . 21,392,650 22,726,194 — 5 8 

Milwaukee .. .. 16,625,991 33,764,378 —50 7 

Washington 28,823,649 28,790,577 0 1 

Newark 6,781,739 13,925,414 -51.3 

Minneapolis 3 2,371.660 13,449,340 — 8.0 

Louisville 5,456,916 6,853,975 —20.3 

Kansas City 6,208,516 15,942,375 —67.3 

Jersey City 1,895,458 12,248,988 —84 5 

Indianapolis 9,480,599 8,203,659 +16.6 

Houston 16,631,008 24,149,570 —31.5 

Cincinnati 26,112,475 40,068,782 —37 3 


BUILDING PERMITS IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOB 215 CITIES, 1930-1931 
[ From Bradatreet'a J 


1031 1930 Change, 

per cent 


New England . . $ 98,580,964 $126,979,384 —26.3 

Middle Atlantic . 500,798,593 631,400,164 —20.7 

Central Western . 162,118,345 297,644,627 —45 6 

Northwestern . . 64,028,938 92,914,264 —31.1 

Southwestern . . 90,803,231 148,224,363 —38.7 

Southern 109,835,194 150,057,682 —26.8 

Pacific and Moun- 
tain 137,798,008 226,061,967 —88.8 


New York City . 366,787,349 408,741,972 —18.0 

Outside New York 


Oity 808,226,924 1,263,440,870 —36.4 

Canada (14 cities) 88,886,602 128,428,110 —80.8 
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from $55,267,390 in 1930 to $35,126,060 in 1031 
or a reduction of approximately 36.4 ^r cent. 

The table on page 125 gives l^e builaing per- 
mit values at the leading cities of the United 
States in the calendar year 1931 as compared 
with 1930. 

In the following table will be found compari- 
sons for 120 identical American cities for 1031 
and previous years back to 1911: 



Year 

Year 

1931 .. 

. $1,006,626,000 1920 

... $1,255,608,000 

1930 .. 

. 1,407,833,000 1919 

. . . 1,181,251,000 

1929 .. 

. 2,480,653,000 1918 . 

874,081,000 

1928 . . 

2.706,229.000 1917 

641,100,000 

1927 . . 

. 2,870.612,000 1916 

926,647,000 

1926 .. 

8,230,414,000 1915 . 

770,010,000 

1925 .. 

. 8,886,043,000 1914 . 

734,619,000 

1924 .. 

. 2,907,529,000 1913 . 

. . . 808,069,000 

1923 .. 

. 2,832,430,000 1912 . 

877,924,000 

1922 .. 

. 2,811,915,000 1911 . 

821,717,000 

1921 .. 

1,493.464,000 



stniction projects of the 37 States east of the 
Rocky Mountains in 1931 as distributed in the 
various types of construction are indicated in 
the accompanying table. 

CONSTRUCTION VALUE IN THE 87 STATES BAST 
OP THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 1981 
[Prom F, W, Dodge Corporation] 


Typee of eonetruction 1 981 

Commeroial baildinft $ 819,877,200 

Factories 116,167,000 

Educational buildings 228,777,000 

Hospitals and Institutions 121,193,300 

Public buildings 181,266.600 

Religious and memorial 58,099,600 

Social and recreational 98,746.500 


Total nonreaidential 91tll8. 617,200 

One- and two-family houses 674,426,800 

Apartments and hotels 236,962,400 


Total residential 9 811,888,700 


The 1931 construction value in the United 
States, according to the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion’s Review of Building and Engineering Ac- 
tivity, again showed a decline in value of con- 
tracts awarded in the 37 States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, the total for the year being $3,092,- 
849,500 as against $4,523,114,600 in 1930, and 
$5,754,291,000 in 1929. These figures, in the 


Public works and utilities ■ 1,162,843,600 

Total construction $3,092,849,500 


• Public works and utilities, inclusive of highways, 
bridges, power piants, water and sewage systems, etc. 

An interesting table compiled by the same 
corporation showing the distribution of con- 
struction by territories for the year 1931 is 
given herewith. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED BY TERRITORIES— YEAR 1931 
[P. TT. Dodge Corporation] 


Territory 


New England 

Metropolitan New York and vicinity 

Upstate New York 

Middle Atlantic 

Pittsburgh 

Southeastern 

Chicago 

Central Northwest 

Southern Michigan 

St. Louis 

Kansas City 

New Orleans 

Texas 


jReeidentuxl 
building 
$ 87,648,200 
297,458,600 

26.014.000 

98.524.300 

70.549.700 

35.336.300 

67.640.000 
15,934,500 

24.707.600 

80.277.600 

28.026.700 
8,306.100 

26,065.200 


Non-reeidential 
budding 
$ 120,417,200 
270,979,900 
68,646,700 

131.271.800 

119.034.800 

61.619.600 
142,809,600 

28,718,300 

83.477.600 

30.746.200 

58.338.200 
28,291,800 
39,265,500 


Public works 
and utilities 
$ 87,053,900 

156.622.900 
75,057,300 

127.010.900 
119,955,100 

61.975.700 
135,133,400 

49.162.500 

32.425.700 
59,725,900 

72.131.400 

94.886.500 

91.702.400 


Total 

conetrvction 
$ 295,019,800 

725.061.400 

169.718.000 

356.807.000 

809.539.000 

148.931.600 

315.583.000 
93,815,300 
90,610,900 

120.749.600 
163,496,300 

126.484.400 
157,033,100 


37 Eastern States . . 
11 Western States* 
Low-cost projects ® 
Total United States . 


$811,888,700 

$1,118,617,200 

$1,162,843,600 

$3,092,849,500 

$ 89,252,800 

$ 123,047,900 

$ 186,055,000 

$ 398,355,700 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 689,000,000 

$900,641,500 

$1,241,665,100 

$1,348,898,600 

$4,080,205,200 


" Estimated additions to the figures for the 37 Eastern States to cover the 11 _ Western States were based 
upon the relationship between these two major areas as adduced both from building permit valuations and 
the contract figures on heavy construction as reported by the Engineering News-Record. Thus for building, 
both residential, and non-residential, 11 per cent was added to the figures for the 37 States to cover the work 
in the 11 Western States; while for public works and utihtieg 16 per cent was added to cover the Western 
States. Low cost new and alteration projects were estimated to have shown a loss of 29 per cunt in valuation 
from the year 1930 

^Principally small houses; includes new buildings, modernization projects, remodeling, alterations, additions, 
etc., valued at under $5,000 per project. This class of construction was estimated at $829,000,000 for the year 
1930. 


range of contract records, covered 110,203 proj- 
ects involving a total of 366,840,200 sq. ft. If, 
in addition to the 37 States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, for which this corporation main- 
tains carefully recorded statistics, figures to cover 
the 11 Western States on a basis of estimated 
additions were added, this amount would be in- 
creased to $3,491,205,200, and if to this total 
were added miscellaneous low cost projects, in- 
cluding new buildings, modernization projects, 
remodeling, alterations, etc., under $5000 per 
project, or a total of $589,000,000, a grand total 
of $4,080,205,200 would be obtained. The con- 


The summaries of construction compiled by 
the Engineering Newa-Record, New York, indi- 
cated for the year 1931 total engineering con- 
struction of $2,454,176,000 as compared with 
$3,173,250,000 in 1930, or a drop of 23 per cent 
in money value. This, however, must bo consid- 
ered in view of materially lower construction 
costs permitting a larger amount of construc- 
tion per dollar than in 1930 and indeed in any 
other year since 1922. The Engineering News- 
Record Coat Index at the end of 1930 was 194,48 
as compared with 162.48 at the end of 1931, or 
a decrease of 16^ per cent during the year and 
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an average of 8 per cent for the year. During 
1031 there was an increase in public works con- 
struction over the previous year, waterworks, 
bridges, and especially Federal Government work 
showing a considerable increase. Road-making 
fell 8 per cent below and public buildings 16 per 
cent below, but a gain for all public works was 
indicated by 2 per cent. The decline in building 
of the previous three years continued, with a 
value of new industrial buildings only half that 
of 1930 which in turn was 40 per cent below the 
record year 1929. Commercial building was 46 
per cent below that of 1930 which was 33 per 
cent below 1929. Residence building also de- 
clined and all other private construction, include 
ing public utility works, decreased 25 per cent. 
The drop in private construction was 42 per 
cent. The accompanying table gives construc- 
tion by classes and geographical divisions as 
compiled by Engineering News-Record in mil- 
lions of dollars. 

See Architecture. 

CONSTRUCTION BY CLASSES AND GEOGRAPHIC 
SECTIONS 

[Engineering News-Record] 

(In millions of dollars) 

1931 1930 


Watarworks 56 40 

Sewers 73 82 

Bridges, public 126 109 

Excavations 21 34 

Streets and roads 629 677 

Federal government 281 116 

Unclassified, public 84 124 

Buildings, public 240 298 


Total public 1,418 1,389 

Buildings, industrial 166 331 

Buildings, commercial 661 1,034 

Bridges, private 11 20 

UncluKSiflod, private 298 899 


Total private 1,036 1,784 

Total engineering construction 2,454 8,173 

New England 186 265 

Middle Atlantic 909 1,288 

South 234 270 

Middle West 380 534 

West of Mississippi 396 490 

Par West 289 826 


BULGARIA. A constitutional monarchy in 
the Balkans lying to the south of Rumania and 
bounded on the west by Yugoslavia and on the 
south by Greece and European Turkey. Capital, 
Sofia; reigning King in 1931, Boris III, who 
succeeded to the throne upon the abdication of 
his father, Oct. 3, 1918. 

Area and Population. As a result of the 
World War, the area of Bulgaria was reduced 
from 53,305 to 39,814 square miles. The popula- 
tion according to the census of 1926 was 5,483,- 
125, as compared with the 1920 census popula- 
tion of 4,846,971. The estimated population on 
Jan. 1, 1930, was 5,824,900. In 1929, preliminary 
Ogures showed 173,272 living births, 102,470 
deaths, and 55,731 marriages. The chief cities, 
with their populations at the 1920 census, are: 
Sofia, 213,002; Philippopolis (Plovdiv), 84,655; 
Varna, 60,563; Ruschuk (Ruse), 45,788; and 
Slivno (Sliven), 29,263. 

Education. Primary eduction ia free and 
compulsory for children between the ages of 7 
and 14. In 1928-29, there were 7201 b<^oo1b of 
all descriptions, with 26,404 teachers and 742,- 
082 pupils. Of these, 4383 national elementary 
schools had 483,982 pupils and 1035 private ele- 
mentary schools, 60,610. The State University at 
Sofia had 326 instructors and 4508 students. En- 


rollment of the American College at Sofia in 
1931 was placed at a total of 444 students. 

PBODuenoN, Nearly 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion is directly or indirectly dependent upon agri- 
culture. The cultivated land, totaling about 
9,182,400 acres, is widely distributed among 
small proprietors in plots of from one to six 
a^res. Machinery is gradually replacing primi- 
tive methods of cultivation. About 7,203,160 
acres are forested. With the exception of tobacco, 
the chief export crop, practically all crops re- 
turned larger yields in 1930 than in 1929. The 
sharp decline in agricultural prices more than 
offset this advantage, however, and the condi- 
tion of the peasantry became increasingly grave 
during 1930 nd 1931. The tobacco yield was 62,- 
910,000 pounds in 1930, compared with 65,064,- 
000 pounds in 1929, but exports were approxi- 
mately the same. About 6,646,195 acres were 
devoted to cereals (6,461,955 acres in 1929) and 
the 1930 harvest showed a 40 per cent increase. 
The estimated production, in metric tons, in 
1930, with figures for 1929 in parentheses, was: 
Wheat, 1,680,000 (903,000) ; corn, 865,000 (940,- 
000); barley, 412,000 (204,000); rye, 344,000 
(186,000); oats, 145,000 (140,000); maslin 

(mixed grain), 123,000 (88,000); spelt, 14,000 
(6200); rice, 13,000 (13,000); and millet, 11,- 
000 (37,000). Other crops, in metric tons, were: 
Sugar beets, 312,000 (262,000); sunflower seed, 
70,600 (60,000) ; rapeseed, 14,600 (150) ; sesame, 
3000 (2130). Silk cocoon production was esti- 
mated at 2330 metric tons (2389 in 1929) ; at- 
tar of roses, 73,500 ounces (70,600). 

Industry is relatively unimportant, the prin- 
cipal lines being leather, wood and furniture, 
ceramics, and woolen textiles. The National Bank 
estimated that industry was from 30 to 40 per 
cent less active in 1930 than in 1929. Coal pro- 
duction was estimated at 1,573,200 tons (1,651,- 
820 tons in 1929). Copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, 
and salt are other mineral products. There are 
several state monopolies, of which the manufac- 
ture of tobacco is the most important. 

Commerce. Foreign trade in 1930 resulted in 
an export surplus for the first time in three 
years, due chiefly to a 46 per cent decline in the 
value of imports, whereas exports declined only 

3.2 per cent. Imjiorts were valued at 4,690,000,- 
000 leva (about $33,000,000), compared with 
8,325,000,000 leva ($59,900,000) in 1929. Ex- 
ports totaled 6,191,000,000 leva (about $44,600,- 
000), as against 6,397,000,000 leva (about $46,- 
100,000) in the previous year. The favorable 
balance of trade was 1,601,000,000 leva, as com- 
pared with an adverse blance of 1,928,000,000 
leva in 1929. The lev (plural leva) was stab- 
ilized Nov. 22, 1928, at $0.0072. Price declines 
were reflected in the fact that while the volume 
of 1930 exports increased 73.3 per cent over 1929, 
the value was slightly less. The volume of im- 
ports declined 37.6 per cent. 

Imports came principally from Germany, which 
supplied 23.2 per cent (22.2 in 1929) ; Italy, 
13.6 (10.7); Czechoslovakia, 9.4 (9.0); France, 

9.3 (8.2); Great Britain, 8.2 (8.9); and Ru- 
mania, 8.0 (7.1). Germany took 26.2 per cent 
of the 1930 exports (29.9 in 1929) ; Poland, 

10.2 (8.2); Italy, 8.3 (10.5); Austria, 7.7 

(12.5); Czechoslovakia, 6.4 (4.8); and France, 

5.2 (5.1). Imports from the United States were 
valued at $623,000, or 1.9 per cent of the total, 
and exports to that country were $458,000, or 
1.7 per cent. Preliminary returns for 1931 placed 
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imports at 4,641J70|000 leva and exports at 6)069,- 

070.000 leva, leaving a favorable trade balance of 

1.317.800.000 leva. 

Finance. Preliminary results of the budget 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, showed 
a deficit of 1,074,500,000 leva (about $7,636,- 
400), according to a report of the Minister of 
Finance* The budget had been calculated to bal- 
ance at 7,000,000,000 leva, but receipts for the 
year amounted to only 6,676,273,000 leva, com- 
pared with 6,286,084,000 for the preceding fiscal 
year, a decline of 9.7 per cent. Railway receipts 
were 1,160,248,000 leva, as against 1,258,002,- 
000 in 1929-30, a 7.8 per cent decline. 

The budget estimates for 1931-32 balanced at 
6,400,000,000 leva, representing a reduction of 
8.6 per cent from the estimates for 1930-31. By 
virtue of the Hague reparation agreement signed 
Jan. 20, 1930, the Bulgarian reparation debt 
was fixed, as of Apr. 1, 1930, at 171,637,910 gold 
francs ( 1 gold franc equals $0.0392 ) , payable in 
30 years at 5% per cent interest. The occupa- 
tion debt was suppressed under the same con- 
vention. The total national debt on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 1.017,467,755 gold francs, or 27,362,957,260 
leva. On the same date, the Treasury owed the 
National Bank 3,161,845,800 leva (3,470,302,000 
leva at the beginning of 1930). 

Communications. Bulgarian railways, all state 
owned, and operated, reported about 1813 miles 
of line, of which 298 miles were narrow gauge. 
Freight traffic in 1930 declined to 348,750 car- 
loads from 362,200 in 1929 and 330,000 in 1928. 
There were about 9623 miles of highway, of 
which 4643 miles were state and 4980 miles 
communal roads. A total of 12,825 vessels and 
barges of 2,505,435 net registered tons called at 
Bulgaria’s Danube ports during 1930 (12,707 of 
2,568,720 tons in 1929). The principal seaports 
are Bourgas and Varna on the Black Sea. In 
1930, 480 steamers of 793,340 tons entered and 
cleared at Bourgas (435 of 742,410 tons in 1929), 
while 367 of 641,250 tons entered and cleared at 
Varna (.365 of 6.32,310 tons in 1929). 

Goveknmlnt. The King is the head of the gov- 
ernment, assisted by a council of ministers 
nominated by him, and a single legislative cham- 
ber, known as the Sobranye, composed of 273 
members. The parties in the Sobranye, elected in 
May, 1927, contained the following party groups: 
Government Coalition, 168; Agrarians, 48; Mace- 
donian Independents, 11; National Liberals, 14; 
Democrats, 12; Radicals, 2; Social Democrats, 
10; others, 8. The Ministry formed May 16, 1930, 
was composed as follows: Premier and Minister 
of Interior, Andrd Liaptcheff; Foreign Affairs, 
Athanase Buroff ; Education, Alex. Tsankoff; 
Justice, Kantcho Milanoff; Commerce, Dimitri 
Michatkoff ; Finance, Vladimir Molloff; Public 
Works, Gheorghi J. Danailoff ; Posts and Rail- 
ways, Petko Stainoff; Agriculture, Grigor Vas- 
sileff; War, General Kissioff (Jan. 31, 1931). 

History 

Liaptciiefe Cabinet Falls. After dominating 
Bulgaria for eight years, the government bloc 
of conservative middle-class elements and in- 
tellectuals known as the Democratic Entente 
met overwhelming defeat in national elections 
held June 21, 1931. The Democratic Entente, led 
at first by Premier Tsankoff and afterward by 
Premier Liaptcheff, obtained control when the 
agrarian Premier Stambulisky was overthrown 
by the coup d*iiait of June, 1923. Stambulisky 


and many of his followers were murdered. The 
grinding poverty of the Bulgarian peasantry re- 
sulting from the collapse of farm prices during 
the world economic depression added to the un- 
popularity of the Liaptcheff government and the 
Opposition parties made decided gains in the 
local elections of Nov. 9, 1930. 

Impressed by the evidences of widespread dis- 
content during a tour of rural districts in 
March, 1931, King Boris, upon the dissolution 
of the Sobranye April 18, secured Premier Liapt- 
chell’s resignation. Apparently the King hoped 
to check the growing class division between the 
peasantry and the government bloc by introduc- 
ing new elements into the Cabinet. He called 
upon Alexander Malinoff, leader of the opposi- 
tional Democratic party, to form a new Cabinet. 
Malinoff, however, was unable to secure the neces- 
sary cooperation of the Democratic Entente and 
accordingly the King was obliged to reinstate 
Liaptcheff. In the subsequent election, the gov- 
ernment coalition’s representation was reduced 
to 79, while the Opposition bloc, headed by M. 
Malinoff, won 150 seats. The Communists showed 
considerable strength, winning 32 mandates; the 
Macedonian group won eight scats, and the 
Socialists five. For the previous standing of the 
parties, see (tovemment, 

A new Ministry, formed June 29, was headed 
by Alexander Malinoff as Premier and Foreign 
Minister. Other membeis were: Interior, N. Mu- 
shanoff (Democrat) ; Education, K. Mouravieff 
(Agrarian) ; Finance, Dr. A. Gherghinoff (Demo- 
crat) ; Justice, D. Varhenoff (Liberal); Public 
Works and Communications, G. loidanoff (Agra- 
rian) ; Rails, Posts and Telegraphs. St. Kostowek- 
off (Radical) ; Agriculture and State Domains, 
D. Guitcheff (Agrarian) ; War, Gen. A. Kissioff; 
Trade, Gherghi Petroff (Libeial). The Malinoff 
Cabinet was more progressive than its predeces- 
sor, but not sufficiently radical to satisfy its 
Agrarian supporters. Communist demonstrations 
marked the opening of the now Sobranye August 
20 and the Bolshevist propaganda which raged 
throughout the country following the elections 
caused the ]>olice on September 7 to ban all pub- 
lic meetings. In several villages, the police fired 
upon crowds resisting the order and many arrests 
were made. 

The Malinoff’ Cabinet’s foreign policy was con- 
ciliatory in general, but a violent quarrel ensued 
with Greece as a consequence of the Hoover repara- 
tion and war-debt moratorium (see Refabationh 
AND War Debts). When Bulgaria suspended her 
reparation payments to Greece the latter country 
suspended payments on the Greek goveriiineiit’s 
debt of $500,000 to Bulgaria. The debt agreement 
had been made in compensation for the con- 
fiscation of tlie property of Macedonian fugitives 
who fled to Bulgaria from territory acquired 
by Greece after the World War. The Bulgarian 
government contended that the debt was not a 
war debt and was therefore not included in the 
moratorium agreement. In September, the quar- 
rel was heard by the Council of the League of 
Nations. See Greece under History. 

Premier Malinoff resigned with his entire Cab- 
inet on October 12, pleading ill health, and a 
new Ministry was constituted with N. Mushan- 
off, the former Minister of the Interior, as Pre- 
mier and Foreign Minister. The Interior port- 
folio went to Dr. Gherghinoff, the former Finance 
Minister, while the latter post was filled by M. 
Stafenoff, a prominent banker and industrialist. 
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The other Cabinet posts were filled as before 
and there was no change in party representation. 
In December Premier Mushanoff visited Ankara 
to discuss political and economic conditions 
with the Turkish leaders. An official statement 
of December 8 announced that a Bulgarian- 
Turkish commission had been established to 
regulate the economic problems of the two coun- 
tries. Bulgarian representatives attended the 
second Balkan Conference held in Istanbul early 
in November (see Turkey under History) » 
Demonstrations before the French and Yugoslav 
legations in Sofia and fist-iighting between the 
government and Communist memt^rs in Parlia- 
ment marked the anniversary of the Treaty of 
Neuilly (November 27). The feud between the 
rival Macedonian revolutionary groups continued 
its savage course. On August 15, Christoff Todor- 
oflF, head of the Protogeroffist faction, and several 
associates, were mutiliated by the explosion of a 
bomb received by mail, presumably from mem- 
bers of the Mihailoffist faction. The European 
financial crisis had the same repercussions in 
Bulgaria as in the other states of southeastern 
Europe and on October 9 the government re- 
stricted foreign exchange operations to the Na- 
tional Bank or to institutions designated by it. 
An agrarian conference held at Sofia, commencing 
Dec. 10, 1931, was attended by representatives of 
the Bulgarian, Yugoslav, Rumanian, Hungarian, 
Polish, and Czechoslovak governments. It repre- 
sented a continuation of the negotiations inaugu- 
rated among the states of Central and Southeast- 
ern Europe in 1930 in an effort to find a way out 
of the agricultural depression. 

Consult Leo Pasvolsky, Bulgaria* s Economic 
Position (Brookings Institution, Washington, 
1930). 

BUBGESS, John William. An American 
educator died in Brookline, Muss., Jan. 13, 1931. 
He was burn in Giles Co., Tenii., Aug. 20, 1844. 
While he was a student at Cumberland Univer- 
sity, the C3vil War broke out, and he served 
with the Union Army during 1802-64. He then 
matriculated at Amherst College, from which he 
was graduated in 1807, and two years later was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar. He did not 
practice, however, because in the same year he 
was called to Knox College as professor of Eng- 
lish literature and political economy. He subse- 
quently de\oted two years to study in Gottingen, 
Leipzig, and Berlin, and upon his return (1873) 
became professor of history and political science 
at Amherst. In 1870 he accepted a similar posi- 
tion in Columbia College. Later his title was 
changed to professor of political science and 
constitutional law, and in 1890 he became dean 
of the school of political science, retiring as 
dean emeritus in 1912. 

In 1906-07 ho lectured at the Friedrich Wil- 
helm University, Berlin, as the first occupant of 
the Roosevelt chair of American history and 
institutions, established by James Speyer. In 
1914-15 he was visiting American professor in 
Austrian universities. The Order of the Prus- 
sian Crown was conferred on him by the German 
Emperor and the Order of the Albrechts by the 
King of Saxony in 1907. He was the autlior of 
Political Bcience and Comparative Constitutional 
Law (2 vols., 1890) ; The Middle Period of 
United States History (1897); The Civil War 
and the Constitution (2 vols., 1901); Recon- 
struction and the Constitution (1902); Causes 
of the European Conflict (1914); The Euro- 


peon War of 19H (1915; popular edition, 

1910); Amerioa*8 Relations to the Great War 
(1916); Militarism and the Emperor (1916); 
The Russian Revolution and the Soviet Constitu- 
tion (1919); The Transformation of the Con- 
stitutional Law of the United States between 
1898 and 1920 (1921) ; Recent Changes in Amer- 
ican Constitutional Theory (1923) ; and The 
Sanctity of Law — Wherein Does It Consist} 
(1927). 

BXrBIAT-HONGOL REPUBLIC. See Siberia 
under Eastern Siberian Area. 

BURMA. The largest and most easterly Prov- 
ince of British India, Burma has an area of 
202,732 square miles, or approximately the size 
of Texas. The Province is divided into Burma 
proper, 184,102 square miles; the Shan States, 
02,305 square miles; and 16,325 square miles of 
unadministered territory. Capital, Rangoon. 

Tile population at the census of 1921 totaled 
13,212,192. Burmans are of the Mongoloid race 
group and are overwhelmingly Buddhist; they 
have little in common with the people of India 
proper in language, race, or religion. Rangoon, 
with 345,505 inhabitants, and Mandalay, with 
148,917, are the leading cities. Burma boasts a 
much higher percentage of literacy than the 
other Indian Provinces. In 1928-29 there were 
503,564 pupils in 7282 recognized schools and 
colleges, and 201,614 pupils in unrecognized in- 
stitutions. There is a university at Rangoon and 
an intermediate college at Mandalay. 

Production. Agriculture is the principal oc- 
cupation, supporting 9,159,000 out of the total 
population. Four-fifths of the total cultivated 
area of some 17,000,000 acres is under rice, 
which is the chief money crop of the people, 
forming 83 per cent of the exports by value in 

1930. The decline in the price of unmillcd rice 
from 160 rupees (1 rupee equals about $0,365) 
per 100 baskets in 1930 to 65 rupees per 100 
baskets in July, 1931, greatly reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the people and trade and in- 
dustry was drastically restricted. There are about 
20,000,000 acres of forest land, which yield ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 tons of timber annually, 
half of it teak. In 1929 the teak output was 
478,518 tons; other woods, 570,173 tons. Petro- 
leum production in 1929 totaled 253,000,000 Im- 
perial gallons (262,187,263 gallons in 1928). 
Tin, tungsten, silver, lead, zinc, and wolfram are 
mined. Factories in 1930 numbered 948, prin- 
cipally rice mills and sawmills, and employed 
nearly 100,000 persons. 

Commerce. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 

1931, imports of foreign merchandise (exclud- 
ing the coastal trade with India proper) de- 
clined to the equivalent of $50,185,097 from 
$76,160,268 in the previous fiscal year. Exports 
declined in value to $117,434,064 from $143,819,- 
793 in 1929-30. The United States in 1930-31 sup- 
plied $5,470,620 of imports ($6,748,850 in 1929- 
30) and purchased $1,634,470 of exports ($1,953,- 
115). In the fiscal year 1931-32, trade showed 
even more drastic declines. Rice is the leading 
export and cotton piece goods the chief import. 

Finance. For the fiscal year 1029-30, revised 
estimates for revenue were 1045 lakhs of rupees 
(al^ut $38,142,500) and for expenditures 1122 
lakhs (about $40,953,000). Burma made no con- 
tribution to the Central Government of India 
in 1929-30. 

Communications. Due to the rugged northern 
and eastern frontiers, communication with India 
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and the outside world is entirely by water. About 
93 per cent of Burma’s imports and 85 per cent 
of its exports pass through Rangoon, situated 
20 miles from tne sea on the Rangoon River. In 
1930-31, a total of 1811 steamers of 4,419,000 
net tons entered the port, unloading 1,551,329 
tons of goods and loading 3,077,542 tons of Bur- 
mese pr^ucts. The Irrawaddy River is navigable 
for 900 miles and forms the main highway of 
commerce, although there are 2046 miles of 
state-owned railway lines. Surfaced highways 
extended 1576 miles; unsurfaced, 7860 miles. 

Government. In 1923, Burma was constituted 
a Governor’s Province under the Government of 
India Act of 1919. There is an appointive execu- 
tive council and a legislative assembly of 103 
members, of whom 80 are elected and 23 nom- 
inated and ew-officio. The Shan States are admin- 
istered by the local chiefs under supervision of 
the Commissioner of the Federated Shan States. 
Governor in 1931, Sir Charles Alexander Innes, 
appointed in 1927. 

History. The revolt in Burma, which broke 
out in Lower Burma late in 1930, assumed 
formidable proportions during 1931. Despite 
active measures by the British authorities, the 
uprising spread from district to district and 
fiom Low-er into Upper Burma. The seriousness 
of the situation and the difiiculties encountered 
in attempting to stamp out the revolt were 
described by the Secretary of State for India be- 
fore the House of Commons on May 17, 1931. 
American missionaries from Burma, arriving at 
Simla, India, on May 21, reported that no 
foreigners were safe in the interior. They placed 
the casualties to natives in clashes with British 
troops at 500 killed and thousands wounded or 
captured. 

Karly in J une, the Burmese government opened 
a large-scale dfensive against the rebels, with 
8000 British and British-Indian troops and an 
augmented native police force. Serious reverses 
were indicted upon the rebel forces and a num- 
ber of their leaders were captured, including 
Saya San, also known as *‘King Golden Crow.” 
Saya San and 18 of his lieutenants were sen- 
tenced to death by a special tribunal at Rangoon 
on August 28. Eighteen other ringleaders received 
life terms. By the beginning of September, Sir 
Charles Innes was able to report to the Legisla- 
tive Council that the situation was steadily im- 
proving. The surrender of other rebel leaders was 
re()ortcd in December. 

The revolt appeared to be both nationalistic 
and economic in origin. It aimed at the expul- 
sion not only of the British but also of the In- 
dian coolies, who were imported in large num- 
bers to work at lower wages than the Burinans, 
and of the Chinese, who monopolized much of the 
trade of the country. Of the 642,478 passengers 
who arrived and departed from Rangoon during 
1930, the large majority were Indian coolie 
laborers arriving to take up employment or re- 
turning to India after completing a contract. 
The collapse of rice prices in 1930 and 1931 
added to the sulTcring imposed through the 
lowering of the standard of living by Indian 
coolie competition. Burman resentment flamed 
out in bloody riots and attacks upon Indians, 
large numbers of whom were report^ to be flee- 
ing the country. 

In the country districts the nucleus of the re- 
volt was furnished by armed dacoit (robber) 
bauds, who had maintained a guerrilla warfare 


ever since the annexation of the country by 
Britain. From their jungle fastnesses, rebel bands 
launched night attooks upon native villages, 
murdering and looting those who failed to join 
actively in the revolt. In the towns, the Bur- 
mese organized boycotts of British goods and 
campaigns of civil disobedience on the Indian 
model. The use of alcohol, and tobacco, and the 
wearing of European dress were forbidden. 
Knifing of those refusing to obey boycott rules 
was common. 

The Round-Table Conference. Irritation of 
the Bur mans at their relationship with the Gov- 
ernment of India was declared by observers to 
be an indirect cause of much unrest. The Simon 
Report of 1930 had urged an “immediate and 
public declaration” of the separation of India 
and Burma, and the British Parliament early 
in 1931 “conceded the principle” of separation. 
Meanwhile in India there had developed a cam- 
paign of opposition to the se])aration plan, which 
further aroused Burmese anger. The three Bur- 
mese political parties differed in their pro- 
grammes, however. The Nationalist People’s 
party favored immediate separation followed by 
eventual dominion status within the British 
Empire. The Home Rule party demanded im- 
mediate dominion status, failing which it pre- 
ferred to enter an Indian federation with the aim 
of cutting adrift later. The third and least im- 
portant party, the General Council of Burmese 
Associations, stood for immediate independence. 

In an effort to eliminate this source of un- 
rest, the British government on August 20 sum- 
moned a round-table conference of Burmese and 
British representatives to discuss a C'onstitution 
for a separate Burma and the future relations of 
Burma with India. The conference assembled in 
London November 27, previous to the termination 
of the Indian round-table conference, and was still 
in session at the end of the year. 

BUSINESS BEVIEW. Although the outlook 
at the beginning of the period was by many 
deemed hopeful; and optimistic interviews were 
made public by not a few supposed authorities, 
the year 1931 at no time seemed able to war- 
rant the forecasts thus presented. It is true that 
during the first few months of the year, there 
was a temporary upswing in certain classes of 
manufacturing which gave a false appearance of 
activity. The cotton, and to some extent the 
woolen, textile, and shoe manufacturing plants as 
well as industries generally which were pro- 
ducers of consumable commodities were fairly 
occupied, though not under very remunerative con- 
ditions. Employment increased up to mid-year, 
and there was a good deal of belief that the 
better situation might be transferred to the 
staple industries. At one time, it seemed likely 
that steel and iron manufacturing would move 
steadily ahead, but this expectation soon dis- 
appeared. 

When the moratorium with Germany and with 
the Allied nations was announced at the be- 
ginning of July, 1931, it gave a shock to all bank- 
ing and finance and tended to curtail the ex- 
tension of credit by the larger banks. From that 
time onward, contraction set in and was vigor- 
ously pressed forward. The outcome was wit- 
nessed in a general shrinkage of bank credit, 
especially toward the end of the year, and a re- 
pression of industrial activity as a conseq^uence. 
Along with these conditions, there was a distinct 
tendency to deterioration in most shipping and 
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selling lines, while export trade in particular 
tended to show sharp recession, with resultant 
reduction of demand for labor and material in all 
branches of business in which export demand 
was a large factor. This again reacted unfavorably 
upon honie trade; and freights, as measured by 
car loadings, showed marked recession. The 
close of the year left business, statisticallv meas< 
ured, at practically low point as may be seen 
from the accompanying table. 

INDEX OP INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
[Index numbers, adjusted for seasonal variations 
1928^1925 average=zlOO] 


Mos. 

1928 1924 1925 1928 1927 1928 1929 1980 

1981 

Jan. 

100 

100 

106 

306 

107 

106 

117 

102 

82 

Feb. 

100 

102 

105 

307 

109 

109 

117 

110 

86 

Mar. 

103 

100 

104 

107 

111 

109 

119 

109 

87 

^)r. 

May 

107 

96 

103 

107 

109 

109 

122 

110 

89 

107 

89 

103 

106 

111 

109 

123 

106 

89 

June 

105 

85 

102 

107 

108 

108 

126 

99 

84 

July 

103 

88 

103 

107 

106 

109 

124 

89 

83 

Auff. 

102 

89 

108 

111 

107 

112 

123 

88 

79 

Sept, 

100 

94 

102 

112 

105 

114 

121 

91 

76 

Oct. 

99 

94 

106 

111 

103 

114 

117 

87 

73 

Nov. 

97 

97 

106 

108 

99 

112 

106 

84 

72 

Dec. 

96 

101 

108 

105 

99 

113 

99 

82 

71 

Annual 
index 101 

95 

104 

108 

106 

111 

119 

96 

81 


DisTRinUTiON. Notwithstanding the low con- 
dition of activity in manufacturing and in- 
dustry, it was true in 1931, as in preceding 
years, that the distribution of goods continued 
fairly satisfactory throughout the year, thus 
indicating the existence of a large volume of 
purchasing power in the hands of consumers un- 

DEPARTMENT STORES— -SALES. STOCKS 
[1923-1025 average = 100] 

Index of sales* 
Adjusted Without 

Month for seasonal seasonal ad- 

variation justment 



1930 

1981 

1930 

1931 

January 


97 

88 

79 

February 

108 

98 

89 

80 

March 


97 

93 

92 

April 


106 

110 

101 

May 


97 

105 

97 

.iune 


95 

98 

90 

July 

100 

91 

71 

65 

Aujfust 


88 

77 

67 

September 

99 

84 

103 

87 

October 

102 

86 

112 

93 

November 

98 

88 

313 

95 

December 


81 

165 

142 

Year 



102 

91 


Index of stocks («nd of 
month) 

Adjusted Without 
Month for seasonal seasonal ad- 


variation justment 
1980 1981 1980 1931 


January 


88 

88 

78 

February 


86 

93 

81 

March 

97 

84 

100 

87 

^ril 

May 


83 

101 

87 


83 

98 

85 

June 


82 

93 

80 

July 


81 

87 

76 

August 


79 

87 

76 

September 


81 

96 

84 

October 


80 

101 

88 

November 


79 

104 

89 

December 


78 

85 

78 

Year 



. . . 

94 

82 


* Based throughout on flgurei of daily average sales — 
with allowance or changes from month to month in 
number of Saturdays and for six national holidays: New 
Year's Day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. Adjustment for 
seasonal variation makes allowance in March and April 
for the effects upon sales of changes in the date of Easter. 


touched by the depression. The situation Was 
fairly well indicated by the movement of transac- 
tions at department stores throughout the coun- 
try, which, as reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board, was as not^ in table on preceding column. 

Chain store earnings and volume likewise held 
up very well, especially during the forepart of 
the year, and served as a viuuable ^^backlog,’’ 
even during the depressed later months of the 
period. Employment, which had been unsatis- 
factory in 1930, fell off after spring work was 
over, and the later months of 1931 showed sub- 
stantial recessions. Some had estimated toward 
the close of the period that at least 6,000,000 
persons were unemployed. It should be noted, 
however, that no statistical basis of reliable char- 
acter exists for the making of such estimates. See 
Unemployment. 

Commodity raiCES. There had been severe 
shrinkage of commodity prices during the latter 
part of 1930, but the real reduction of the price 
level was still to come. Early in 1931 there were 
sharp shrinkages of basic materials, those par- 
ticularly evident being in cereals, copper and non- 
ferrous metals, rubber, and many other raw 
commodities. These items were the same that had 
shown greatest susceptibility to reduction dur- 
ing the preceding year. There was now added, 
however, a distinct tendency toward reduction 
of retail prices and an effort in various lines 
to bring about some readjustment of values that 
would force wholesale and retail prices closer 
together. These revisions at no time during the 
year effected a reduction of living costs that was 
at all comparable with that already brought 
about in wholesale values, and accordingly the 
decrease of employment and the suspension of 
dividends resulted in more than normal suffer- 
ing, because not accompanied by corresponding 
lowering of outlays. Not a few observers, who 
rightly attributed general inconvenience and 
even suffering to the fall in prices, failed to 
recognize that the real trouble lay in the un- 
evenness of the fall and were accordingly led to 
urge the use of inflation of credit p a means of 
raising goods on the low’er levels instead of at- 
tempting to readjust living costs downward. The 
accompanying table shows tlie movement of 
wholesale prices. 


MOVEMENT OP WIIOT^SALE PRICES 


Month 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

January . 


97 0 

96.8 

97.2 

93.0 

77.0 

February 

102 

96.0 

90.4 

96.7 

92.0 

76.6 

March . . . 

100 

95 0 

96 0 

92 5 

91.0 

74.6 

April . . . 

100 

94.0 

97.4 

06.8 

91.0 

73.8 

Mfay . . . 

101 

04 0 

98.6 

95.8 

89.0 

71.3 

J une .... 

101 

04.0 

97.6 

96.4 

87.0 

70.0 

J uly .... 

100 

94.0 

98.3 

98.0 

84.0 

70.0 

August 

99 

95.0 

99.8 

97.7 

84.0 

70.2 

September 

100 

07.0 

100.1 

97.6 

84.0 

69.1 

October 

99 

97.0 

97.8 

96.8 

83.0 

68.4 

November 

98 

96 7 

96.7 

94.4 

80.4 

68.3 

December 

98 

96.8 

96.7 

94.2 

78.4 

66.3 


Manufactubino. The effort to keep up work- 
ing staffs and to maintain wages and outlay on 
capital restoration so strongly urged by President 
Hoover at the beginning of 1030 had been gener- 
ally abandoned by the close of the year, and the 
opening of 1931 witnessed a general breaking 
away from the philosophy which had been re- 
sponsible for these plans. Manufacturers began 
to institute rigid economies, and by the middle 
of the year reductions of 10 to 20 per cent had 
been instituted in many plants including not 
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only en^loyees but the higher officers of the con- 
cerns. During the early autumn United States 
Steel and other large enterprises adopted a like 
policy, and their decision was copied by many 
others. The result was a general reduction of the 
wage level. Railroads almost alone stood out 
against the reduction, and even they sought to 
put it into effect in part at least by reducing 
staffs and increasing assignments to the retained 
workers where possible. By the end of the year a 
well-defined attempt on the part of the roads, 
to get a 10 per cent reduction of wages either 
through voluntary agreement on the part of the 
men, or through an appeal to labor boards ( State 
and national) was in full swing. Meanwhile out- 
put had been reduced, and attempt made in most 
lines to get rid of all accumulated stock and to 
produce only upon actual orders. This, in many 
instances, made goods stocks unusually short. 
Generally speaking, the relative volume of wage 
payments in manufacturing industries was shown 
to be about 12 to 15 per cent below that of 1930. 

The following table shows the unfilled tonnage 
of the Steel Corporation at the end of each month 
since the close of 1927, usually taken as a good 
indicator of conditions and prospects in *'basic*’ 
and “staple” business. 

U. S, STEEL CORPORATION 
[ Unfilled tonnage] 


Month 1931 1030 1929 1928 

January . . . 4,132,351 4,468,710 4,109,487 4,275,947 

February . . . 8.965.194 4,479,748 4,144,341 4,398,189 

March 3,995,330 4,670,653 4,410,718 4,335,206 

April 8,897,729 4,364,220 4,427,763 3,872,133 

May 8,620,452 4,059.227 4,304,167 3,416,822 

June 3,479,323 3,968,046 4,256,910 3,037,000 

July 3,404,816 4,022,055 4,088,177 3,570,927 

August 3,169,457 3,589,204 8,658,211 3,624.048 

September . . 3,144,838 3,424,338 8,902,581 3,698,368 

October 3,110,482 3,481,763 4,086,562 3,751,030 

November . . 2,933,891 3,639,636 4,125,345 3,673.000 

December . . 2,850,000 3,943,696 4,417,198 8,976,712 


Aokjcultube. The year on the w’hole proved 
exceptionally favorable in agriculture. Drought, 
which had been so destructive over large parts 
of the country during the previous year, was 
absent, except in limited sections, largely in the 
Middle Northwestern States. Both cotton and 
wheat turned out large normal crops, cotton 
amounting to 10,918,000 bales and wheat (spring 
and winter) to about 892,271,000 bushels. How- 
ever, the low prices prevailing not only for grain, 
but for almost all agricultural products pioved 
the source of utmost suffering and discontent 
among farmers, and led to radical utterances 
with respect to financial and other alleged 
remedies. There was no relief during the year, 
and the efforts of the Farm Board, largely de- 
voted to speculation in wheat and cotton, seemed 
to have no particular result, or if any was trace- 
able to them, it was in the direction of depress- 
ing prices. Although many schemes for agricul- 
tural relief made their appearance in the public 
prints, it was not until the reassembling of Con- 
gress in December that most of them became 
articulate. They then took form as ^ans for the 
rehabilitation of the Federal Land Banks which 
had fallen into bad condition, and occasionally 
as proposals for assisting farmers in re-seeding 
and otner essential operations of various sorts. 
The agricultural situation so far as output in the 
United States goes is reviewed in the table on 
page 133. 

See also Aoeicultube and articles on the vari- 
ouB crops such as Babley, Oats, Wheat, etc. 
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1981 
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Corn bushels 2,666,868,000 $020,142,000 

Oats do.. 1,112,142,000 256,488,000 

Cotton bales. 16,918,000 486,611.000 

Cottonseed tons. 7,528,000 78,581,000 

Barley bushels 198,965,000 70,119,000 

Apples do.. 84,732,000 62,612,000 

Oranflres (7 States) boxes. 50,814,000 82,617,000 

White potatoes . . .bushels 376,248,000 161,264,000 

Wheat do.. 892,271,000 896,600,000 

Hay tons. 64,283,000 581,833,000 

Tobacco pounds 1,610,098,000 166,097.000 


General Business. General businesa through- 
out the year was naturally greatly depressed. 
In financial fields, the extent of depression and 
failure was greatest. About 2200 banks closed 
their doors during the year, while the list of com- 
mercial failures (see table, page 132.) was heavy. 
Retirements from financial business of every kind 
were numerous, particularly on the stock ex- 
changes of the country. Year-end statements 
showed a remarkable recession of corporate earn- 
ings, probably averaging about 30 per cent below 
1930. Declines in many cases brought about 
deficits and dividend suspensions were unprece- 
dented ill number. Only about 125 listed firms 
(New York Stock Exchange) were able to keep 
up dividend distributions on the same plane as 
formerly. Among these, however, were not a few 
who paid dividends out of aociunulated surplus, 
not wishing to interrupt their records for pay- 
ment. Railroads, in a large number of cases, cut 
or suspended their payments to stockliolders, and 
the volume of bonds in default was greater than 
for many years. (See Railways.) Enterprises 
which did not suffer so severely as others or 
in some cases showed actual improvement were 
found sporadically in some luxury trades, in to- 
bacco jiroduction, in some automobile specialties, 
and in a few businesses which, for special reasons, 
enjoyed a partial or total monopoly of the field. 
On the whole, the condition of trade, and the 
profits earned, were less satisfactory than at any 
period for fully 40 years, current comparisons 
usually going back to the conditions attendant 
on the panic of 1893, though some were inclined 
to refer back to that of 1873 for a parallel. 

Business Failukes. Tn the table on page 132 
the failure situation as reflecting the entire busi- 
ness field is depicted, following BradfttreeVa 
figuies which show a recoid total of over 2B,- 
000 of all kinds. The table indicates the wide 
distribution of the embarrassments and difficul- 
ties w’^hich resulted from the conditions already 
described. In general, failures were due to three 
major causes — the continuous losses in inven- 
tory, due to the reduction of prices ; the inability 
to collect receivables, resulting from unemploy- 
ment of customers and other difficult conditions; 
and the failure to keep up sales causing closings 
on account of excessive “overhead.” Difficulties 
were extraordinarily widespread, affecting many 
entei prises which had previously supposed them- 
selves immune to ordinary business disturbance. 

See also Banks and Banking ; Financial Re- 
viBW’^; Public Finance; and articles on various 
fundamental and staple industries, such as 
Copper, Silk, Sugar, Etc. 

BUSSES. Sec Automobiles. 

butter. See Dairying. 

BYZANTINE ART. See Art Exhibitions. 

CAINE, Sir (Thomas Henry) Hall. A Brit- 
ish novelist and dramatist, died at Greeba Castle 


on the Isle of Man, Aug. 31, 1931. He was 
born in Runcorn, Cheshire, May 14, 1853, and 
attended schools on the Isle of Man and in Liver- 
pool. He was trained to be an architect, but in- 
stead of practicing became a journalist, serving 
for six years as editorial writer on the Liverpool 
Mercury. During 1881--82, the last two years 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s life, he lived with 
him in London, and on his death published 
Recollections of Rossetti. He also wrote during 
this period for the Athenmum, Academy ^ and 
other magazines and published Life of Coleridge 
(1883) and Cobwebs of Criticism (1883). In 
1895 he visited Canada as a representative of 
the Authors* Society and the British Colonial 
OflSce to promote the international copyright 
movement and negotiate terms with the Domin- 
ion Government regarding the Canadian copy- 
right. 

His early novels, marked for the moat part 
by a strong religious or moral interest and 
dealing with Manx characters and subjects, in- 
clude The Shadow of a Crime (1885) ; The Son 
of Hagar (1886); The Deemster (1887); The 
Bondman (1890); 7'hc Scapegoat (1891); The 
Manxman (1894); The Christian (1807); The 
Eternal City (1901) ; The Prodigal Son (1904) ; 
The White Prophet (1909); and The Woman 
Thou Oavest Me (1913). Of these, The Deem- 
ster, The Manxman, The Christian, The Eternal 
City, The Prodigal Son, and The White Prophet 
W’ere dramatized, but the latter, because it placed 
the British Army in an unenviable light, came 
under the ban of the English censor. Among his 
later plays are The Iron Hand (1916) and The 
Prime Minister (1918). Many of his novels were 
filmed, both in the United States and in Eng- 
land, and a collected edition of his works was 
issued in 1921. During the World War he was 
concerned with British propaganda in the United 
States, his articles apjiearing in an American 
syndicate, and he also published The Drama of 
56*5 Days, 8ce7W8 in the Great War (1915) and 
Britain's Daughters (1916). As a tribute to the 
Belgian king and people, he edited King AlberVs 
Book (1914-15), for which he was made an Of- 
ficer of the Order of Leopold. He also was 
created a Knight of the British Empire (1918) 
and a Companion of Honor (1922). Ilis later 
works include The Master of Man (1921) ; The 
Woman of Knockaloc (1923); and The Life of 
Christ ( ixisthumous, 1931). 

CAISSON CONSTRUCTION. See Founda- 
tions. 

CALIFORNIA. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census, the population of the State 
on Apr. 1, 1930, was 5,677,251, as against 3,426,- 
861 for 1920. Its composition in 1930 was, as to 
origin: native white, 4,230,213, as against 2,583,- 
049 for 1920; foreign-born, white, 810,034 (ex- 
cluding Mexicans) ; Mexican, 368,013; Negro, 
81,048; Japanese, 97,456; Chinese, 37,361; In- 
dian, 19,212; Filipino, 30,470. There were also 
small numbers of other Asiatic or Pacific groups. 
The number of persons in gainful occupations was 
2,500,969. Of these, 334,241 were in agriculture, 
including 126,399 farmers and their farm labor- 
ers. Manufacturing and mechanical industries 
claimed 618,023; mineral extraction, 55,623; 
transportation, 246,616; trade, 535,061; profes- 
sions, 251,854; domestic work, 289,787. Among 
the cities, Los Angeles led in population, witli 
1,238,048 (1930); 676,673 (1920). San Fran- 
cisco had 635,394 (1930); 506,676 (1920). Oak- 
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land, 284,063 (1930); 216,261 (1020). San 

Diego, 147,095 (1030); 74,683 (1020). Sacra- 
mento, the capital, had 93,750 (1030); 66,008 
(1920). 

Aobioultube. The following table gives the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1031 and 1030: 


Crop 

Oranges . . . 
Grapes .... 
Hay, tame . 

Barley 

Dry beans . . 

Wheat 

Peaches .... 

Ootton 

Rice 

Potatoes . . . 

Com 

Oats 

Sugar beets . 


Tear 

Acreage 

Prod, Bu, 

Value 

1981 


84,900, 000 

155,840,000 

1980 


85,000,000 • 

62,500.000 

1981 


1,287,000* 

27.619,000 

1930 


2,181,000* 

83,646,000 

1931 

1,764,000 

8,679,000* 

87,626,000 

1980 

1,716,000 

4,281,000* 

46,668,000 

1931 

820,000 

18,776,000 

6,750,000 

1930 

1,094,000 

82,820,000 

15,754,000 

1931 

834,000 

8,467,000* 

12,134,000 

1930 

863,000 

4,264,000* 

20,467,000 

1031 

456,000 

6,475,000 

4,209,000 

1080 

592,000 

12,186,000 

10,816,000 

1931 


24,460,000 

8.744.000 

1930 


83,169,000 

16,595,000 

1931 

195,000 

181,000“ 


1030 

270.000 

264,000“ 


1981 

125.000 

8,000,000 

4,480.000 

1930 

110,000 

7.271,000 

6,035,000 

1931 

35,000 

6,825,000 

4,914,000 

1930 

88,000 

6,930,000 

7,623,000 

1981 

90,000 

2,610,000 

1,749,000 

1930 

90,000 

2,700,000 

2,349,000 

1931 

67,000 

1,273,000 

458,000 

1930 

96,000 

2,688,000 

1,156,000 

1931 

90,000 

1,067,000* 


1930 

65,000 

768,000* 

6,731.660 


• Boxes. > Tons. « lOO-lb. bags. * Bales. 


Mineral Production. The production of petro- 
leum, which had constituted more than half of 
the value of the State’s mineral total year by 
year, fell oft somewhat sharply to 228,099,000 
barrels for 1930, from 292,534,000 for 1929; in 
value, it was $251,000,000 (estimated) for 1930 
and $321,367,000 for 1929. The increasingly valu- 
able production of natural gas (totals not avail- 
able for 1930) amounted to 342,214,000 M cubic 
feet, in value $68,972,000 for 1929 (for 1928, 
246,215,000 M cubic feet valued at $50,695,000). 
There were made from natural gas, in 1930, 814,- 

100.000, gallons of natural-gas gasoline; in 1929, 

840.325.000. These quantities were valued at $57,- 
000,000 (estimated) for 1930 and $67,009,000 
for 1929. The State’s clay products came to $22,- 
733,974 for 1929, as against $20,993,347 for 1028. 
Cement mills shipped 10,438,479 barrels of Port- 
land cement in 1930, and 12,964,746 in 1929; this 
product was valued at $15,241,089 for 1930 and 
$22,805,576 for 1929. Stone production, while of 
low average grade, attained for 1929, 11,818,300 
short tons and a value of $10,861,539. 

Though gold no longer ranked among the 
State’s foremost mineral products, California 
held the lead as a domestic producer of gold. 
The quantity produced rose to 450,289 fine ounces 
for 1930, from 409,020 for 1929; and the value 
of the product to $9,308,300 ( 1930) , from $8,455,- 
200 (1929). There were produced also 1,434,126 
ounces of silver in 1930; in 1929, 1,194,651; the 
value, $552,139 for 1930, however, was lower 
than the $636,749 of 1929. Copper production fell 
to 20,262,447 pounds (1930), from 33,084,232 
for 1929, when its value was $5,846,543. Borates, 
salt, sodium salts, and mercury each yielded 
more than $1,000,000 in 1929. The total value 
of the State’s mineral products was $554,916,020 
for 1929; for 1928, $434,261,175. 

The total value of the gold, silver, copper, and 
lead produced from placer and lode mining in 
California in 1931 was estimated at $12,192,700, 


pared with 1030. Gold and lead showed increases 
in output compared with 1030, but silver and 
copper declined in yield, owing to the drop in 
price of the metals and the consequent curtail- 
ment of production. No recoveiy of zinc was re- 
ported in 1931. The value of the gold recovered 
from lode and placer mining in California in 
1931 was estimated at $10,708,000 (618,000 fine 
ounces), compared with $9,461,162 (467,200 fine 
ounces) in 1930. Silver output from mines in Cali- 
fornia in 1931 was estimated at 836,000 fine 
ounces, valued at about $242,440, compared with 
1,622,803 ounces, valued at $624,779, in 1930. 
Silver ore mined in the State yielded approxi- 
mately 18 per cent of the total silver produced 
in the United States in 1931, but the output from 
this source was 20 per cent less than in 1930. The 
yield of copper from mines in California in 1931 
was estimated at 13,250,000 pounds, valued at 
about $1,099,750, a decrease of approximately 14,- 
035,300 pounds in quantity and of about $2,447,- 
300 in value, compared with 1930. This large de- 
crease was due to the closing of the Engels copper 
mine in Plumas County and the cessation of 
mining copper ore by the Mountain Copper Co. 
(Ltd.) at its property in Shasta County. The 
output of lead from mines in California in 1931 
was estimated at 3,750,000 pounds, valued at 
about $142,500, an increase of approximately 
190,500 pounds in quantity and a decrease of 
about $35,500 in value, compared with 1930. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data obtained 
in 1930 and covering 1929 gave the number of 
the State’s manufacturing establishments as 12,- 
003, or some 20 per cent more than for 1927. 
These employed in 1929, 290,702 wage earners, 
or 10.6 more than in 1927. The wages paid in 
1929 totaled $418,797,162. The materials used 
in manufacture in 1929 cost $1,706,204,1.54; the 
fuel and purchased electricity, $53,725,229. The 
manufactured product was valued at $3,104,086,- 
17.5, or about 20 per cent above that of 1927. The 
value added in the year 1929 by manufacture 
was calculated at $1,344,156,792. Los Angeles held 
first rank in manufacturing, having in 1929, 
3438 establishments employing 74,593 wage earn- 
ers, who received $108,026,221 in wages, while 
the manufactured product of the year totaled 
$745,100,403. San Francisco, with 2521 aptablish- 
ments, 45,098 wage earners, wage payments of 
$66,461,917 and a manufactured product of $475,- 
618,387, came next. 

Finance. Total revenue receipts for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1930, were $115,178,669 and 
total expenditures, including interest and capital 
outlays, $1 16,634,642. Expenditures included $32,- 
974,905 for highways (new construction, $25,- 
226,972), $27,117,115 for education, $34,078,212 
for permanent public service improvements, and 
$5,669,114 for interest on debt. The funded debt 
outstanding June 30, 1930, was $123,580,844, of 
which $01,175,000 was for highways. 

Transportation, The total number of miles 
of railroad line in operation on Jan. 1, 1931, was 
8240. Additions to the mileage of line in the 
year preceding had totaled 12.47 miles, and 
abandonments, 64.64. In 1931 were built 178.21 
miles of new first track, 0.07 mile of third track 
and 0.68 of fourth track. 

Education. Tlie number of persons reported 
as the registered school population of October, 
1930, was 1,383,650. There were enrolled, how- 
ever, in the public schools of the State, during 
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1,455,995. Of those enrolled, 783,497 were in 
elementary grades and 584,020 in high-school 
grades. The total expenditure of the academic 
year for public school education (kindergarten, 
elementary school, high school, and junior college 
included) was $163,168,453. According to report 
in the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Legislature of 1931, by empowering 
elementary school districts to impose a tax up 
to a yearly 70 cents ad valorem for the benefit of a 
special building fund, made it possible for local 
school systems to take care of their building needs 
in many cases without resort to bond issues. 

Charities and Corrections. The State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare was consolidated from 
previous boards and was made a major State de- 
partment in 1927. Director in 1931 Mrs. Rheba 
Crawford Splivalo. The activities of the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, include the inspec- 
tion and supervision of County Hospitals, chari- 
table, correctional and penal institutions of the 
State, and licensing of institutions for children 
and for aged. The Divisions of the Department are 
as follows: Aid to children, Aid to aged, Aid to 
blind, Adoptions and Probation. There were Ifi.OOO 
children on aid in 1931 — 86 per cent with their 
mothers, 6 per cent in institutions, 9 per cent 
with relatives or in boarding homes. Under the 
Old Age Security Act Dec. 31, 1931, 9596 active 
cases wore on aid. Under the Blind Act at the same 
date there were 1427 active cases. Among the chief 
State institutions are Agnew State Hospital, Ag- 
iiew; Industrial Home for the Adult Blind, Oak- 
land; Mendocino State Hospital, Talmadge; Napa 
State Hospital, Tmola; Norwalk State Hospital, 
Norwalk; Patton State Hospital, Patton; Pacific 
Colony, Spadra; Sonoma Stete Home, Eldridge; 
Stockton State Hospital, Stockton; Ventura 
School of Oirls, Ventura; Whittier State School, 
Whittier ; Preston School of Industry, lone ; State 
Prisons at Folsom and San Quentin. The Cali- 
fornia Institution for Women at Tehachapi was to 
be open in April 1932. 

Leoislation. The regular legislative session, 
extending over four months, ended on May 18. 
It failecl conspicuously to dispose of a number 
of the State’s foremost legislative problems. 
Among these were the need of a more ample 
water 8Uf)ply in parts of the State, particularly 
the southern San Joaquin district, and the de- 
mand for the improvement of the revenue laws. 
Governor Kolph held to an announcement made 
at the outset of his administration that he would 
not put executive pressure on the legislators to 
carry out any given programme of bills. This 
policy of abstention was in consonance with the 
idea of distinct and separate legislative and 
executive functions, but it found the legislators 
facing a new departure and lacking any definite 
plan and leadership of their own. 

California having acquired nine additional 
scats in the House of Representatives through 
the Federal reapportionmont of 1030, extensive 
and in some cases radical changes were made in 
a redistricting measure which occupied the chief 
attention of the Legislature for the greater part 
of the session. The total of appropriations made 
for the ensuing two years was estimated to ex- 
ceed the expected revenue for the period and as 
likely to reduce by $15,000,000 the surplus of 
$30,000,000 existing in the State Treasury. The 
act for the redistricting of the State’s repre- 
sentation in Congress was a subject of especial 
conflict. Under the new Federal apportionment 


California had 20 seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a gain of 9. The rivalry between the 
northern and southern halves of the State shaped 
the outcome. Eleven districts were fashioned out 
of the southern area, south of the Tehachapi 
ridge, and 9 only were granted to the north- 
ern part. San Francisco suffered particularly, 
obtaining only 2 Representatives, whereas her 
advocates asserted the city to be fully entitled 
to 3 on the strict basis of population. The as- 
sertion was made that the r^istricting law had 
been made in repudiation of an agreement en- 
tered into by political leaders in the previous 
autumn, according to which each half of the 
State was to have had 10 Representatives. The 
South deemed that this arrangement would, if car- 
ried out, have been unduly unfavorable to it, as 
the Census gave it somewhat the greater popula- 
tion. The North on the other hand felt itself en- 
titled on the population basis to more than 9 
seats. 

Political and Other Events. The State’s sys- 
tem of judicial procedure was criticized in a re- 
port issued on July 16 by the Federal Wicker- 
sham Commission, dealing with weakness in the 
State’s laws. It was asserted that the State had 
given its courts no power to issue a writ of 
coram nobis in cases such as that of the Mooney 
appeal, wliere it was alleged that matter not 
appearing in the record justified a new trial. 
The progress of a company known as Fruit In- 
dustries Limited, dealing in products of the 
grape usable for the production of fermented 
beverage, and serving as an outlet medium for a 
part of the State’s grape crop, attracted wide 
attention. As the company was connecte<l with 
the California Gra{)e Control Board and thus in 
relations with the Federal Farm Board it sought 
and received loans of over $2,000,000 from that 
source. But at the same time shops in other 
States, selling its goods, were raided by the 
Federal Prohibition Enforcement personnel. 

The company finally in November, discon- 
tinued home distribution. The State Supreme 
Court rendered in May a decision upholding the 
California Toll Bridge Authority as a valid 
body and its issue of $76,000,000 of revenue 
bonds for financing the San Francisco Bay 
bridge jiroject as legal. San Francisco adopted 
at an election on March 26 a new city charter 
giving increased power to the Mayor. The char- 
ter W'as to become operative in January of 1932. 
Government by city manager went into effect 
in Oakland on July 1, with Ossiaii Carr as city 
manager. The City Council of I^os Angeles voted 
on March 9 to restrict the height of buildings 
by ordinance to 150 feet. 

Oi'FiCERB. Governor, James Rolph, Jr.; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Frank F. Merriam; Secre- 
tary of State, Frank C. Jordan; Treasurer, Char- 
les G. Johnson; Comptroller, Ray L. Riley; 
Attorney-General, U. S. Webb; Adjutant-General, 
Seth E. Howard; Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Vierling Kersey; Director of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Dudley Moulton. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, Wil- 
liam H. Waste; Associate Justices, William H. 
Laiigdon, John W. Preston, Jesse W’. Curtis, 
Emmet Seawell, John E. Richards, John W. 
Shenk. 

CALIFORNIA, University of. A coeduca- 
tional institution of higher learning with head- 
quarters in Berkeley, Calif., founded in 1868. 
Branches are found in various parts of the State ; 
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University of California at Los AngeleSi with 
the colleges of letters and science, and education ; 
branch of the college of agriculture in Davis; 
citrus experiment station and graduate school 
of subtropical horticulture in Riverside ; Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, near La Jolla; 
Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton ; and agri- 
cultural stations at Kearney Vineyard, near 
Fresno, near San Jose, and in the Imperial Val- 
ley. The number of full-time resident students 
in courses leading to degrees on Nov. 1, 1931, 
was 18,342, of whom 9755 were men and 8687 
were women. The enrollment in the university 
extension division in 1030-31 was 37,446 in 
classes and correspondence courses. The 1031 
summer session enrollment totaled 7204. At the 
beginning of the autumn term there were ap- 
proximately 2000 members on the regular teach- 
ing staff and 800 on the extension staffs. The 
endowment funds for 1030-31 amounted to $16,- 
090,497. The total income for the year was $16,- 
112,220. Total assets are listed at $03,534,582, 
improvements and equipment at $40,014,000. The 
libraries contained approximately 1,200,000 
bound volumes. 

During the year 1031 there were completed 
on the Berkeley campus three new buildings for 
the college of engineering group, at an approxi- 
mate cost of $685,000. Eshleman Hall, a building 
to house student publication activities, was com- 
pleted at a cost of $250,000. On the 13 acres of 
land acquired southwest of the campus for 
recreational purposes, a track and track stadium 
were under construction at a cost of $250,000; 
baseball bleachers, to cost $36,000, were being 
built; and a new $1,000,000 gymnasium for men 
was completed. At San Francisco $600,000 was 
being spent for a building to house the out- 
patient department of the university hospital at 
the medical school. At Los Angeles, Kerckhoff 
Hall, a student union building costing $800,000, 
a mechanics arts building costing $100,000, and 
a subtropical horticulture building to cost $20,- 
000 were completed; a gymnasium for men and 
a gymnasium for women, at a total cost of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000, and a new wing of the 
physico-biology building, to cost $300,000, were 
under construction. Mira Hershey Hall, a dormi- 
tory for women, was completed at a cost of 
$300,000. At Scripps Institution of Oceanography, 
a new laboratory building, costing $120,000, was 
completed. At Riverside, an insectary was built 
at a cost of $25,000, and an entomology building, 
to coat $150,000, was under construction. Robert 
Gordon Sproul, B.S., LL.D., was president of the 
University of California; Monroe E. Deutsch, 
A.B., LL.B., M.A., Ph.D., vice president and pro- 
vost; Ernest Carroll Moore, A.B., LL.B., M.A., 
Ph.D., vice president and provost of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOG-Y. An institution for collegiate and 
graduate instruction and research in the pure 
and applied sciences in Pasadena, Calif., founded 
as Throop Polytechnic Institute in 1891. The 
enrollment in 1931, was 751, of whom 531 were 
in the undergraduate and 220 in the graduate 
school, the faculty numbered about 200. The en- 
dowment was approximately $10,000,000, and the 
annual income $800,000. There were 30,000 
volumes in the library. During the year an astro- 
physical laboratory (part of a 200-inch telescope 
project), two geological laboratories and units of 


the chemioal and biological laboratories, and the 
W. K. Kellogg radiation laboratory lor the study 
of high-potential X-rays were under construction. 
An outstanding development was the opening in 
September of a gn*oup of residence halls — Dabney, 
Ricketts, Blacker, and Fleming — accommodating 
some 300 undergraduate students, and the Athe- 
nsum for graduate students. Among the visiting 

rofessors during 1031 were Albert Einstein, 

acob Gould Schurman, and Charles A. Beard. 
The institute has no president, the administra- 
tion centring in an executive council of eight, of 
which Robert A. Millikan, Ph.D., LL.D., Sc.D., 
is chairman. 

CALIPHATE. See Palestine under History, 

CAMBODIA, k&m-bd'dl-d. A French protec- 
torate constituting one of the five component 
states of French Indo-China. Area, 67,800 square 
miles; population at the census of 1929, 2,011,- 
340, of whom 2004 were Europeans (including 
military forces), and 156,277 Chinese. PhnOm- 
Penh, with a population of 83,079, is the capital 
and chief town. There were 133 French schools, 
with 11,252 pupils in 1930. The soil is fertile, 
but only a comparatively small area is under 
cultivation. The chief product is rice, its annual 
export amounting to about 250,000 tons. Other 
products include cotton, pepper, kapok, tobacco, 
rubber, silk, salt fish, hides, cattle, coffee, sugar, 
and iron. Imports in 1929 were valued at 04,665,- 
000 francs (1 franc equals $0,039), compared 
with 44,396.000 francs in 1928, while exports 
totaled 14,722,000 francs, against 19,905,000 
francs in 1928. The budget for 1931 balanced at 
11,434,020 piasters (the piaster was stabilized 
at $0,392 on May 31, 1930), and included 728,000 
piasters allowed for the civil list of the king 
and princes, A railway between Plm6in-Pcnh 
and Battambang was under construction in 1931. 
There were in the same year 1430 miles of hard- 
surfaced roads, 188 miles of dirt roads, and 50 
miles of highway under construction. Executive 
authority is exercised by the French Resident- 
Superior, who acts through the native King. 
King in 1931, Sisowathmonivong (crowned July 
22, 1928). Resident-Superior, F. Lnvit. Cambodia 
is famous for its ruins of ancient civilizations, 
particularly those of Angkor. See Feench Indo- 
China. 

CAMEROON, kfi'me-rdbn, or Cameboons. The 
former German territory of Kamcnm on the 
Gulf of Guinea, West Africa, bounded on the 
north by Nigeria and on the east and south by 
French Equatorial Africa and Spanish Guinea. 
Occupied by French and British troops in 1916, 
it was divided between the two nations in 1910 
under mandates of tlie League of Nations. 

French Cameroon. France received an area 
of 166,489 square miles, in addition to 107,270 
square miles ceded to Germany in 1911 and later 
incorporated in French Equatorial Africa. The 
population of the French portion in 1929 was 
estimated at 1,944,000, including 2009 Euro- 
peans. In 1929, there were 89 Government 
schools, with a total attendance of 7000, and 38 
private schools, with 6748 pupils. Tobacco, al- 
monds, palm oil, timber, rubber, cacao, and ivory 
are the chief products. Imports in 1929 totaled 
193,618,213 francs (1 franc equals $0,039) and 
exports 164,368,670 francs. The general budget 
for 1920 balanced at 63,041,485 francs; the special 
railway budget amounted to 21,766,000 francs. 
Highways extended 2406 miles and railroads, 
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292 miles. In 1929, 416 vessels entered Douala, 
the chief port. Yaounde is the seat of administra- 
tion. Commissioner in 1931, M. Marchand. 

British Cameeoons. The British portion, ex- 
tending along the Nigerian frontier from the sea 
to Bake Cht^, has an estimated area of 34,236 
square miles and an estimated population of 
700,060. Imports in 1929 were valued at £214,- 
021 ; exports at £307,007. Government revenue 
(1928-29) amounted to £88,904; expenditure, 
£138,601. A total of 137 vessels of 205,738 tons 
entered the port of Victoria in 1929. British cur- 
rency is in use. The Governor of Nigeria admin- 
isters the territorv. See Nigeria. 

CAMP EIBE GIBLS OP AMEBICA. An 
organization primarily for the adolescent girl, 
whose purpose is to “seek beauty, give service, 
pursue knowledge, be trustworthy, hold on to 
health, glorify work, and be happy.” It was 
organized nationally in March, 1911, and char- 
tered in 1912, with Dr. Luther H. Gulick as 
president, but its foundations were laid some 
time before by a group who felt that the leisure 
time of young girls could and should be used to 
help them grow. A flexible programme of activ- 
ities in seven flelds, or crafts, and a system of 
awards, or honors, for accomplishment in these 
fields was outlined. A girl may win honors in 
any of the seven crafts : Home, health, hand, 
camp, nature lore, business, and citizenship. The 
purpose of these activities is not the attainment 
of particular skill, but the development, and 
happiness through development, of the individual 
girl who discovers new interests and new talents 
and at the same time enjoys the companionship 
of other girls. The programme also appeals to 
her aesthetic sense through its ritual and sym- 
bolism, based on Indian lore and handicraft, and 
upon joining she chooses a symbol which signifies 
her ambition or ideal. 

liiach year Camp Fire girls launch a special 
project. International friendship was the objec- 
tive selected for 1931, and the girls, starting 
with their own family histories, developed an 
interest in the songs, stories, costumes, and folk- 
ways of many nations and carried out pro- 
grammes demonstrating the interdejieiidence of 
nations. 

The membership of the organization in 1930 
was 230,043, including 173,986 Camp Fire girls 
and guardians and 35,995 Blue Birds, the young- 
est members. During the school year of 1929-30 
and the summer of 1930, 145 training courses 
were given, with an attendance of 2709 leaders. 
In order to reach more leaders a plan was worked 
out in the fall of 1930 for guardians’ training 
institutes, to be held week-ends for concentrated 
study and consultation. During the summer of 
1930, 23,099 Camp Fire girls attended 101 Class 
A camps (camps having an attendance of 25 or 
more), while thousands of others went camping 
in small groups with their leaders. The organiza- 
tion publishes EverygtrVs, a monthly magazine 
for girls, and The Guardian, a programme re- 
source for leoflers. 

The national Council, composed of delegates 
from local councils, is responsible for the man- 
agement of the organization. The executive of- 
ficers of the national board of directors, elected 
by the national council, have charge of special 
departments covering the activities of groups not 
under the council as well as those organized in 
council territory. At the meeting of the national 


council held in Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 13-21, 
1931, Mrs. Lida Foote Tarr was elected presi- 
dent; Miss Florence Hu^es, first vice president; 
Dr. Joseph E. Haycroft, second vice president; 
Dr. Jay B. Nash, third vice president; Dr. Myron 
T. Scudder, treasurer; Lester F. Scott, secretary 
and national executive. National headquarters 
are at 41 Union Square, New York City. 

CANADA. A dominion of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, bounded on the north by 
the Arctic Ocean, on the south by the United 
States, and on the east and west by the Atlantic 
and the Pacific oceans, respectively. Capital, 
Ottawa. 

Area and Population. The total land area of 
Canada, revised according to the Labrador Bound- 
ary Award of 1927, is estimated at 3,510,008 
square miles. The water area is about 180,035 
square miles. Canada consists of nine Provinces, 
each with its own parliament and administra- 
tion, and two Territories, viz., the Northwest 
Territories and Yukon Territory, each under a 
commissioner, assisted by a council. 

The accompanying table shows the areas of the 
provinces, etc., with the population at recent 
censuses. 


AREA AND POPULATION OF CANADA 

Province Land area, 19Z1 1981* 

eg. milea 

Prince Edward Island 2,184 88,615 88,040 

Nova Scotia 21,068 523,837 512,027 

New Brunswick ... 27,911 387,876 408,255 

g uebec 583,896 2,361,199 2.869,793 

ntano 365,880 2.933,662 8,426,488 

Manitoba 231,926 610,118 699,841 

Saskatchewan 240,200 757,510 921,281 

Alberta 250,925 588,454 727,497 

British Columbia . . . 853,416 524,582 689,210 

Yukon Territory . . . 206,427 4,157 4,218 

Northwest Territory . 1,258,217 7,988 7,138 

Total 8^542,049 8.788,483 1IM53,778 

• Preliminary figures subiect to correction. 


The principal cities, with the census popula- 
tions of 1931 and 1921 (the 1921 figures in par- 
entheses), are: Montreal, 810,925 (618,500) ; To- 
ronto, 627,i>82 (521,893) ; Vancouver, 245,307 
(163,220) ; Winnipeg, 217,587 (179,087) ; Hamil- 
ton, 154,914 (114,151); Quebec, 129,103 (96,- 
193); Ottawa, 124,988 (107,843); Calgary, 
83,362 (63,305); Edmonton, 78,829 (58,821); 
London, 71,022 (60,959); Windsor, 62,957 (38,- 
591); Verdun, 60,378 (2.5,001); Halifax, 58,939 
(58,372) ; Regina, 53,0.34 (34,432) ; St. John, 46,- 
640 (47,166) ; Saskatoon, 43,025 (25,739) ; Vic- 
toria, 38,441 (38,727). The figures for 1931 are 
subject to revision. 

In 1929, exclusive of the Territories, there 
were 234,915 births, 113,460 deaths, and 77,266 
marriages. The rate of natural increase per 1000 
of population was 12.4, as compared with 13.2 in 

1928 and 15.8 in 1924. Canada’s comparatively 
high birth rate of 24 per 1000 of population in 

1929 was due largely to the influence of Quebec, 
which had a birth rate of 30.3 per 1000, as com- 
pared with 20.9 per 1000 in Ontario. In the other 
Provinces the rate varied from 17.4 per 1000 
in British Columbia to 25.9 in Alberta. For 
vital statistics of the Provinces, see under separ- 
ate article on each Province. 

Immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1931, totaled 88,223, as compared 
with 163,288 in the previous fiscal year. Im- 
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migrants from the United Kingdom numbered 
27,584 in 1930<-31 (64,082 in 1929--30) ; from 
the United States, 24,280 (80,727); and from 
other countries, 36,359 (68,479). Canadians re- 
turning to Canada from the United States dur- 
ing the 1930-81 fiscal year numbered 30,209, of 
whom 26,811 were Canadian-bom, 2111 were 
British-born with Canadian domicile, and 1287 
were naturalized Canadian citizens. In the fiscal 
year 1931-32 immigration declined even more 
drastically, due to restrictive regulations; for 
the first quarter immigrants numbered 10,188, 
as against 49,890 in the same period of 1930-31. 
In the calendar year 1930, 4205 persons were 
deported from Canada, of whom 2804 were re- 
turned to Great Britain and the remainder to 
foreign countries. 

Education. Education is directly controlled 
by the respective Provinces (see separate article 
on each Province for statistics). During the 
academic year ending in 1929 there were 2,387,- 
057 pupils in attendance at Canadian educational 
institutions, or 24.4 per cent of the estimated 
1929 population. Pupils in ordinary day schools 
under provincial control numbered 2,080,949, the 
average daily attendance being about 1,647,871. 
There were 122,671 in vocational schools, 18,600 
in private business colleges, and 74,238 in other 
private schools under college grade. The enroll- 
ment of regular students in universities was 
28,870; in colleges, 9128; in classical colleges 
(mostly seminaries), 10,894. The expenditure on 
public schools in 1929 aggregated $138,223,885, 
of which the Provincial Government contributed 
$19,038,719 and local governmental units the re- 
mainder. 

Higher education is carried on in 23 univer- 
sities and 88 colleges, 50 of the colleges, most of 
them classical colleges or seminaries, being in the 
Province of Quebec. Of the universities, six (New 
Brunswick, Toronto, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia) are state con- 
trolled; four (Dalhousie, McGill, Queens, and 
Western ) are undenominational ; and the re- 
mainder are denominational. 

Aoricultuke. Of the total land area of the 
nine Provinces (1,309,724,800 acres), approxi- 
mately 358,162,190 acres are available for agri- 
cultural use and of this area only 140,887,903 
acres were occupied in 1921. In 1930 the area 
under field crops was 62,214,670 acres and 9,889,- 
513 acres were devoted to pasture; the value of 
field crops in the same year was $631,502,900, as 
compared with $958,981,400 in 1929 and $1,125,- 
003,000 in 1928. In 1929 the total estimated 
agricultural revenue was $1,631,124,000, or 9.7 
per cent less than the $1,806,020,000 estimated 
for 1928. Of the 1929 total, field crops accounted 
for $948,981,400; dairy products, $291,743,000; 
farm animals, $217,317,000; poultry and eggs, 
$107,664,000; and fruits and vegetables, $46,- 
398,000. 

The reduced farm income in 1929, 1930, and 
1931 was due principally to the short wheat 
crop of 1929 followed by the draatic decline in 
wheat prices in 1930 and 1931. Although larger 
than in 1929, the 1930 wheat crop was valued at 
only $173,589,000, compared with $319,715,000 
in 1929. Wheat is the principal money crop of 
Canada, which supplied about one-third of the 
world’s wheat shipments during the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1931. Yields of the principal crops in 
1929 and 1930, with comparative estimates for 
1931, are set forth in the accompanying table. 


CANADIAN CROP YIELDS, 1029, 1080, AND 1981 
[ Vnita in thouaanda of huahoU, axeapt aa indieatad] 

1929 1930 1981 ^ 


Wheat 304,520 897,872 804,144 

Ostii 282,888 423,148 828,278 

Barley 102,313 185,160 67.883 

Rye 18,160 22,018 5,822 

Flax seed 2,060 4,899 2,565 

Potatoes 89,080 • 48,241 « 52,305* 

Hay and clover 16,883* 16,897* 


* 1,000 cwt. * 1,000 tons. * Estimates. 

The agricultural production in 1931 was less 
than in any year since 1919, notwithstanding the 
fact that sowings for the 1931 harvest year were 
6,694,486 acres greater than in 1921. The census 
figures for the acreage sown to the principal 
crops in the spring of 1921 and 1931 were 47,- 
450,859 and 54,145,345 acres, respectively. The 
wheat acreage showed the greatest increase 
(01,839,656 acres). The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics estimated the value of the 1931 field 
crops, on the basis of average prices received at 
production points up to the end of December, 
1031, at $425,065,000. This was 32 per cent less 
than the estimated value in 1030 and less than 
half the average value for the preceding five 
3 ^ear 8 . The unit price for the principal grains in 
cents per bushel for 1931 was calculated at: 
Wheat, 37 cents; oats, 23 cents; barley, 24 cents; 
rye, 25 cents; flaxseed, 70 cents. Potatoes sold 
for an average of 43 cents per hundredweight; 
and sugar beets for $5.80 per ton. The 1031 apple, 
tobacco, sugar beet, potato, root, and fodder crop 
production was in general greater than in 1930. 
Final estimates for 1931 crop production: Wheat, 
304,144,000 bushels; oats, 328,278,000 bushels; 
barley, 07,382,000 bushels; rye, 5,322,000 bush- 
els; flaxseed, 2,565,000 bushels; potatoes, 52,305,- 
000 cwt.; sugar beets, 459,000 tons. 

Livestock in Canada in 1930, valued at $687,- 
225,000, included 3,295,000 horses, 3,683,000 
milch cows and 5,254,000 other cattle, 3,696,- 
000 sheep, and 4,000,000 swine. The wool clip in 
1930 was 21,016,000 pounds, valued at $2,311,- 
000, aa compared with 20,283,000 pounds, valued 
at $4,470,000, in 1929. Dairy products in 1929 
consisted of; Creamery butter, $65,929,782; dairy 
butter, $28,929,000; factory cheese, $21,471,330; 
home-made cheese, $82,800; milk, $153,238,000; 
miscellaneous products, $22,091,945. There were 
1202 creameries and 1290 cheese factories in the 
Dominion. 

Fruit Farming. The total value of the com- 
mercial fruit production of Canada in 1930 was 
estimated $19,224,970, as compared with $19,- 
591,240 in 1929. Apples constitute tlie most im- 
portant commercial fruit crop in Canada, pro- 
duction in 1930 amounting to 3,165,936 barrels 
worth $10,863,940. Of the other fruits, estimated 
production and value for 1930 were as follows: 
Grapes, 61,062,000 pounds, $1,801,100; straw- 
berries, 12,934,555 quarts, $1,748,691; peaches, 
759,702 bushels, $1,519,404; cherries, 286,000 
bushels, $851,774. Raspberries, pears, plums and 
prunes, and apricots were other products. The 
total value of the 1930 fruit crop was $17,689,- 
835. 

Fisheries. Canada’s large salt-water fishing 
areas are supplemented by 220,000 square miles 
of fresh water containing many varieties of 
food fish. Lobsters, halibut, whitefish, pilchards, 
haddock, salmon, cod, herring, sardines, pick- 
erel, trout, and smelts are the principal com- 
mercial fishes caught. The investment in the 
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industx 7 in 1929 was $62,579,000 and the num- 
ber of employees, 80,450. Due to a fall in prices, 
the total value of the catch in 1030 was $47,- 
708,020, compared with $53,618,621 in 1020. Of 
the 1030 total, sea fisheries contributed $41,451,- 
077, or 87 per cent, and inland fisheries $6,346,- 
043 or 13 per cent. 

Forests. With a total forest area of 1,161,- 
464 square miles in 1031, Canada had about 

200.000 square miles of mature merchantable 
timber, 111,234 square miles of immature but 
merchantable timW, and 664,646 square miles 
of younfi^ growth capable of producing commer- 
cial timber eventually, according to the Canada 
Year Book for 1031. The value of woods opera- 
tions in 1029 was $210,670,120, compared with 
$212,060,700 in 1028. Exports of wood, wood 
products, and paper in 1030 totaled $280,666,- 
676 ($288,621,746 in 1020). 

Fur Industry. The number of fur farms in 
Canada increased by more than 2700 between 
1026 and 1929. In the latter year there were 
5515 fur farms, with fur-bearing animals valued 
at over $16,401,463, and a total capital invest- 
ment of $30,650,649. Pelts sold from fur farms 
(1928) were worth $2,380,026, compared with 
$783,313 in 1925. The total raw fur production 
in the fiscal year 1928-29, including wild ani- 
mals trapped, was $18,054,499; for 1929-30 it 
declined in value to $12,218,547 (provisional 
figure). 

Mineral Production. Mineral production in- 
creased from $172,000,000 in 1921 to a record 
net value of $310,850,000 in 1929, but in 1930 
declined to $278,470,000, due to a drop in metal 
prices and a smaller output of coal, asbestos, 
gypsum, and structural materials. Copper and 
zinc production set a record for volume but not 
for value in 1030, while both the quantity and 
value of gold produced exceeded all previous 
totals. Of the total world mineral production in 
1929, Canada produced 85 per cent of the nickel, 
68 per cent of the asbestos, nearly 50 per cent 
of the cohalt, 10 per cent of the copper, 10 per 
cent of the gold, 9 per cent of the silver, 8 per 
cent of the lead, and 5 per cent of the zinc. The 
Dominion contains 16 per cent of the world’s 
known coal resources. The distribution of the 
1030 production by Provinces (preliminary fig- 
ures for 1029 in parentheses), was: Ontario, 
$112,288,805 ($117,662,505); British Columbia, 
$54,814,055 ($68,162,878); Quebec, $40,966,806 
($46,350,285); Alberta, $30,629,997 ($34,739,- 
986); Nova Scotia, $26,771,300 ($30,904,453); 
Manitoba, $5,326,568 ($5,423,826); Yukon Ter- 
ritory, $2,503,107 ($2,906,736) ; Saskatchewan, 
$2,298,725 ($2,253,506); New Brunswick, 

$2,270,812 ($2,439,072). 

Preliminary values for the leading mineral 
products in 1931, with figures for 1930 in par- 
entheses, were: Gold, $56,395,000 ($43,454,000); 
coal, $41,320,000 ($63,288,000); copper, $23,- 

772.000 ($37,948,000); cement, $16,922,000 

($17,818,000); nickel, $14,697,000 ($24,466,- 

000 ) ; natural gas, $9,645,000 ( $9,636,000 ) ; 

lead, $7,241,000 ($13,103,000); zinc, $6,019,000 
($0,636,000); silver, $6,984,000 ($10,080,000); 
asbestos, $4,611,000 ($8,390,000) ; petroleum, 

$4,666,000 ($4,954,000). The total value of min- 
eral production in 1931 was estimated at $227,- 
768,000, compared with $270,873,578 in 1930. 

Capital invested in the mining industry in 
1929 was $867,021,000, the number of employees 
was 96,102, and the salaries and wages totaled 


$124,490,511. As a result of the introduction of 
the airplane for mineral surveys, the prospecting 
and development of one of the largest unpros- 
pected mineral areas in the world was under way 
in Northern Canada. 

Manufactures. Canada in 1930 occupied sec- 
ond place in the manufacture of automobiles, 
third place in paper and aluminum, and fifth 
lace in rubber manufacture. In the amount of 
ydro-electric energy produced, Canada ranked 
second among the nations in 1931 ; new installa- 
tions of 641,000 horse power during the year 
brought the total for the whole Dominion to 

6.666.000 turbine horse power. Of the 1930 in- 
stallations, 136,000 were in Ontario, 123,000 in 
Quebec, and 71,000 in British Columbia. 

In 1929, the gross value of manufactured prod- 
ucts was $4,063,987,279 ($3,769,860,364 in 1928), 
of which the value added in process of manufac- 
ture was $1,997,360,366 ($1,819,046,026 in 1928). 
The 23,697 manufacturing establishments in 
operation in 1929 represented a capital invest- 
ment of $6,083,014,764 and had 693,816 em- 
ployees, the salaries and wages of which totaled 
$813,049,842. Ontario, with a gross value of 
production of $2,103,090,788 in 1929, was the 
loading manufacturing Province. Following in 
order were: Quebec, $1,160,612,992; Manitoba, 
$164,909,127; Alberta. $107,650,792; Nova 
Scotia, $94,292,816; Saskatchewan, $80,601,169; 
Now Brunswick, $71,433,966; and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, $4,638,725. The value of production 
of the loading manufacturing lines in 1929 was: 
Vegetable products, $771,467,665; iron and its 
products, $738,012,980; wood and paper, $725,- 
819,740; animal products, $477,761,865; textile 
products, $420,247,587 ; non-ferrous metals, $283,- 
645,666; non-metallic minerals, $242,234,618; 
chemicals and allied products, $138,546,221; cen- 
tral electric stations, $157,499,385. 

Production of pig iron in 1930 was 747,178 
long tons, or 30.8 per cent less than the record 
figure of 1,080,000 tons established the preceding 
year. Steel production totaled 1,009,678 tons, 
or 26.8 per cent loss than the record output of 

1.378.000 tons in 1929. Automobile production 
declined 41.3 per cent, from 262,625 cars in 1929 
to 154,192. Newsprint output declined 8.4 per 
cent to 2,498,631 tons. The daily capacity of 
Canadian newsprint mills, however, increased 
from 2630 tons in 1920 to 12,105 tons in 1930. 
On May 1, 1931, the mills announced a reduction 
of $5 per ton in the general price of newsprint 
at the mill. See Paper and Pulp. 

Foreign Investments in Canada. A survey 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1931 
showed that 1260 branch plants and manufactur- 
ing establishments, representing a combined 
capital of $1,746,220,000, were owned or con- 
trolled by British and foreign interests. American 
capital owned 1071 branch plants, with an in- 
vestment of $1,189,690,000, or 68 per cent of the 
total; Great Britain, 172 plants and an invest- 
ment of $246,616,000, or 14 per cent; and other 
foreign interests, 17 branch plants and an invest- 
ment of $6,982,000, or less than 1 per cent. The 
remaining $304,032,000, or 17 per cent of the 
total investments in foreign enterprises, repre- 
sented Canadian holdings in such concerns. 

Total capital invested in Canada, including 
Dominion, provincial, and municipal debts but 
excluding private capital in homes, farms, etc., 
was estimated by the Bureau at $17,500,000,000. 
Of this $11,600,000,000, or 66 per cent, was 
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owned in Canada ; $3,500,000,000, or 20 per 
cent, in the United States; $2,200,000,000, or 13 
per cent, in Great Britain; and less than 2 per 
cent in other forei^ countries. Canada’s total 
national wealth was estimated at $30,000,000,- 
000, of which about $6,000,000,000, or 20 per 
cent, was owned abroad. Canadian investments 
abroad were estimated at $1,750,000,000. 

Business Conditions. The decline in wheat 
prices in 1030 and the first half of 1031, follow- 
ing upon the short wheat crop of 1929, seriously 
deranged the national economy. Curtailment of 
Canada’s export shipments and other effects of 
the world-wide economic depression accentuated 
the strain upon the economic structure. Indus- 
trial activities in Quebec and Ontario were 
sharply restricted by the slackened demand for 
manufactured products from the agricultural 
Provinces and unemployment assumed serious 
proportions, necessitating extensive relief proj- 
ects. The volume of business in the Dominion in 
1930 was estimated to have been more than 20 
per cent smaller than in the previous year, while 
with the exception of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, all the Provinces reported a larger 
number of commercial failures than in any year 
since 1923. An upturn in business activity was 
indicated early in November, 1931, however, after 
an average increase of 20 cents in the price of 
wheat and the inauguration of extensive public 
works projects. 

For the first time in Canadian history, manu- 
facturing supplanted agriculture as the premier 
productive enterprise in 1930, due to the drastic 
decline in farm prices. In January, 1931, farm- 
ers in some districts were receiving but 35 cents 
a bushel for best-quality wheat, and the drought 
of the previous summer had left them little grain 
to sell. Poverty and even hunger stalked the 
prairies. Cases were reported of farmers sub- 
sisting on roasted gophers and soup made of 
Russian thistles. Grain prices improved mark- 
edly in November, 1931, with the aid of a Gov- 
ernment subsidy equivalent to five cents a bushel. 
But the hoped for relief from the 1931 crop 
failed to materialize in large areas of the West. 
In the eastern Provinces, crops were fairly good; 
in the West drought, disease, and insect pests 
reduced the yields to the lowest recorded for 
over 10 years. Large groups of farmers and 
others were utterly dependent upon public aid to 
carry them through until the 1932 harvest. 

The number of unemployed was estimated at 
the beginning of September by the Minister of 
Labor at 530,000, distributed as follows: Brit- 
ish Columbia, 38,880; Alberta, 14,450; Saskat- 
chewan (cities and towns), 26,904 (drought 
areas), 150,000; Manitoba, 41,489; Ontario, 130,- 
000; Prince Edward Island, 1500; Quebec, 100,- 
000; Nova Scotia, 18,000; and New Brunswick, 
8000. 

CoMMEBCB. According to preliminary figures, 
Canada’s external trade for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1931, declined to $1,723,550,729 from 
$2,393,211,652 in the preceding year, or a shrink- 
age of $609,660,923. Imports were $341,660,901 
less than in 1929-30, domestic exports were $320,- 
605,635 less, and reexports $7,394,387 less. The 
balance of trade was unfavorable by $89,674,633 
in 1930-31 and by $103,300,000 in 1929-30. Thus 
for two years Canada had a small adverse bal- 
ance on her visible imports and exports, due 
chiefly to the low prices received for her agri- 
cultural products, although a favorable balance 


previously had prevailed since 1921-22. For the 
calendar year 1931, imports totaled $628,098,000 
(preliminary), as compared with $1,008,479,000 
in 1930, while exports amounted to $617,243,000, 
compared with $905,370,000 in 1930. The un- 
favorable trade balance was reduced from $103,- 
109,000 in 1930 to $10,855,000 in 1931. 

The accompan 3 ing figures showing imports 
and exports for the years 1924-25 to 1930-31 
indicate the steady growth of imports as com- 
pared to exports. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1024-25 
TO 1930-81 


Tear ended Total exporta Importa for 

March 81 home conaumption 

1024-25 $1,081,861,648 $ 796,982,537 

1925- 26 1,328,700,137 927,828,732 

1926- 27 1,267,573,142 1,030,892,505 

1927- 28 1,260,456,297 1,108,056,466 

1928- 29 1,888,773,075 1,266,679,091 

1929- 30 1,144,938,070 1,248,278,582 

1930- 31 816,938,048 906,612,681 


The values of imports and exports by indus- 
trial groups in 1929-30 and 1930-31 are shown 
in the accompanying table compiled from the 
Canada Year Book for 1931. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE BY 
GROUPS 

INDUSTRIAL 

IMPORTS 

Agricultural products . . 
Animal products ... . 
Fibres, textile products 
Wood products, paper . 
Iron and its products . 
Non-ferrous metals . . . 
Non-inetallic minerals . 

Chemicals 

Miscellaneous 

1929-30 “ 
$227,048,817 

69.853.833 
185,241,252 

60,951,077 

816,878,627 

87,950,252 

186,49(1,388 

39,907,503 

73.945.833 

1930-31 • 
$177,628,778 
45,995,705 
130,717,022 
46,042,029 
194,888,443 
69,623,263 
153,678,658 
35,650,772 
02,488,011 

Total imports 

1,248,273,582 

006,612,681 

Total dutiable im])orts 
Total free imports . . 

819,230,474 

429,048,108 

574,090,216 

332,522,465 

Duty collected 

199,011,628 

149,007,855 


EXPORTS 


Agricultural products . . 

Animal products 

Fibres, textile products 
Wood products, paper . 
Iron and its products . 
Non-ferrous metals . . . 
Non-metallic minerals . 
Chemicals .......... 

384,035,751 

183,009,146 

9,066,226 

289,666,675 

78,689,580 

154,319,429 

28,545,096 

22.468,462 

20,057,938 

292,280,037 

83,714,772 

6,504,182 

230,514,474 

38,037,661 

95,652,063 

21,107,780 

12,825,852 

18,115,846 

Miscellaneous 


Total domestic exports 
Total foreign exports 

1,120,258,302 

24,679,768 

799,652,667 

17.285.881 

Total exports 

1,144,938.070 

816,938,048 

Grand total external 
trade 

$2,303,211,652 

$1,723,550,729 


* Fiscal years ending March 81. 


Among the export items, wheat registered 
the greatest decrease in value in 1930-31, with 
217,343,037 bushels valued at $177,419,769 ex- 
ported, as compared with 177,006,373 bushels 
valued at $215,753,475 in the preceding fiscal 
year. 

Despite the drastic decline in imports from 
and exports to the United States in 1930-31, 
that country retained its preponderant position 
in Canada’s foreign trade, taking 44 per cent of 
all exports and supplying 64 per cent of the 
imports. Exports to the United States were 
valued at $349,571,000, as compared with $515,- 
050,000 in the previous fiscal year, while imports 
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from tho United States shrank to $584,429,801 
from $847,442,000 in 1929-30. The United King- 
dom, which ranked second in Canada’s trade, 
purchased exports valued at $219,246,000, com- 
pared with $281,700,000 in 1929-30, and sup- 
plied imports worth $149,488,000, as against 
$189,200,000 in the previous fiscal year. Japan, 
Belgium, Italy, France, and New Zealand, in 
the order named, were the other leading markets 
for Canadian exports, while the leading sources 
of imports after the United States and the 
United Kingdom were France, Germany, Japan, 
British India, and the Netherlands. Exports to 
British Empire countries totaled $292,884,145 
and imports from the Empire $204,935,079. Im- 
ports from Russia, embargoed in 1931, amounted 
to $1,917,052 in 1930-31 while exports to Rus- 
sia totaled but $568,100. The French islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon (q.v. ) off eastern Can- 
ada rose to ninth place in the Dominion’s foreign 
trade through the purchase of $11,004,479 of 
Canadian goods — mostly liquor destined for re- 
export to the United States. 

Toubist Expenditures. The adverse visible 
balance of trade with the United States, amount- 
ing to $220,531,277 in 1930-31, was offset in 
part by the expenditures of American tourists 
in Canada. In the calendar year 1930, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, expendi- 
tures of tourists from all foreign countries 
totaled about $280,000,000 ($308,000,000 in 

1929) and expenditures of Canadian tourists 
abroad wcic $113,000,000 ($122,000,000 in 1929), 
leaving a credit balance for Canada of $167,000,- 
000 ($180,000,000 in 1929). Automobile tourists 
from the United States alone spent about $202,- 

500.000 in Canada in 1930 ($215,577,000 in 
1929), while Canadian automobile tourists in 
the United States spent about $03,500,000 ($05,- 

055.000 in 1929). American tourists of every 
description spent about $294,077,000 in Canada 
in 1929, while Canadian tourists in the United 
States expended about $95,055,000. In 1931, 
tourist expenditures shrank $25,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 compared with 1930. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1931, the Prime Minister reported an overall 
deficit of $83,845,000 in the closed account, as com- 
pared with a surplus of $44,507,000 returned in 
the previous fiscal year. Total expenditures were 
$440,000,000 and total revenues $350,215,000, the 
expenditures being $41,848,000 above the 1929-30 
figure and the revenues $89,907,000 less. The 
ordinary revenues for 1930-31 amounted to 
$349,593,000 or $91,818,000 less than in 1929-30, 
while ordinary expenditures were $393,990,000, 
or $36,210,000 moie than in the previous year. 
General revenues and expenditures in the Con- 
solidated fund for the years 1924-25 to 1930-31 
are shown in the accompanying table. 

CANADIAN PUBLIC FINANCE, 1926-81 
[Thoutanda of Canadian doUaro] 

Jievenue Expenditure 


Fiecal year ended Grand Total Grand 

March 31, total ordinary total 

1925 851,515 818,892 851,170 

1926 882,893 820,660 855,186 

1027 400,458 819,548 858,556 

1028 420,847 836,168 878,863 

1020 461,647 860,058 889,505 

1080 446,182 867,780 898,442 

1081 866,216 808,002 440,060 


All the principal revenue items except the 
income tax, which was amended in 1930, showed 


a decrease in 1930-31 compared with 1029-30, 
as shown in the following figures (1929-30 figures 
in parentheses) : Customs receipts, $131,209,000 
($179,430,000); excise, $57,747,000 ($65,036,- 
000); Post Office, $30,212,000 ($33,345,000); 
excise taxes, $34,735,000 ($63,409,000); income 
tax, $71,048,000 ($69,021,000). Expenditures in- 
cluded some $56,000,000 for war pensions to 
61,341 persons, a sum representing more than 
one-seventh of the national income. 

The budget for 1931-32, with extensive tariff 
and tax revisions, was passed by the House of 
Commons June 18, 1931. The anticipated revenue 
for the year was reduced $4,000,000 through the 
Government’s acceptance of the Hoover mora- 
torium proposal (see Germany under History; 
Reparations). Ptevenue from all sources in 
1931-32 was estimated at $403,000,000, of which 
customs duties were expected to provide $122,- 
000,000, excise taxes and duties $159,000,000; 
and income tax $63,500,000. Total expenditures 
were estimated at $430,458,000, including $13,- 
000,000 of the 1930 unemployment relief fund 
carried over to the 1931-32 fiscal year. For the 
12 months ended Dec. 31, 1931, ordinary receipts 
totaled $277,492,000 and ordinary expenditures 
$296,676,000, compared with receipts of $303,- 

485,000 and expenditures of $309,530,000 for the 
calendar year 1930, according to preliminary 
returns. 

The gross public debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 
1931, was $2,673,000,000 ($2,603,000,000 on Mar. 
31, 1930) and the net debt was $2,262,000,000 
($2,178,000,000). Of the net funded debt on 
Mar. 31, 1930, the sum of $1,804,977,000 was 
held in Canada, $257,185,700 was payable in 
London, and $165,965,900 in New York. In May, 
1931, a $250,000,000 conversion loan was over- 
subscribed two and one-half times, thus reliev- 
ing the Treasury of the necessity of redeeming 
maturing bonds. 

Shipping. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1930, a total of 43,468 ocean-going vessels, of 
52,992,232 registered tons, entered and cleared 
Canadian ports, as compared with 45,426 ves- 
sels of 54,408,527 tons in 1928-29. Including ves- 
sels in the ocean-going, coastwise, and inland in- 
ternational trade, arrivals at Canadian ports in 
1929-30 totaled 158,530, of 88,373,217 registered 
tons; departures, 159,682, of 88,800,345 tons. 
Vessels on the Canadian registry of shipping in 
1930 totaled 8703, of 1,410,432 tons. Halifax, 
Montreal, Quebec, and Saint John (New Bruns- 
wick) and Vancouver were the leading ports. 

Direct steamship service between Montreal 
and the Scandinavian peninsula and between 
Montreal, Halifax, and Haiti was established 
during 1931. The opening of Port Churchill on 
Hudson Bay, calculated to bring European grain 
markets 1000 miles nearer to the Prairie prov- 
inces, was announced for 1932 and two trial 
shipments of grain w'ere sent out during the 
summer of 1931. With the opening of the new 
Welland ship canal Apr. 15, 1931, the draft of 
vessels using it was increased from 14 to 18 feet 
and the average time required for 10 vessels to 
pass through was reduced from 20 to 7 hours. 
In 1930, 5252 vessels passed through the canal, 
or 859 more than in 1929. Work on the Beau- 
harnois ship canal 22 miles west of Montreal, 
connecting Lakes St. Louis and St. Francis, was 
under way in 1931 (see below under History), 
When completed in 1933 or 1934, the canal will 
allow ocean-going vessels of 27-foot draught to 
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dock at Valleyfield at the eastern edge of On- 
tario. Meanwhile the deepening of the St Law- 
rence waterway between Montreal and Quebec 
to a minimum depth of 35 feet was in progress, 
with completion scheduled for 1934. 

Railways. The single-track mileage of Cana- 
dian railways on Jan. 1, 1930, was 41,409 miles, 
including 336 miles operated in the United 
States. In the calendar year 1930, freight traf- 
fic, as measured by ton miles, was the lightest 
in nine years and passenger traffic, as measured 
in passenger miles, was lighter than for any year 
since 1909. Gross revenues totaled $450,398,143, 
which was $78,753,980, or 14.9 per cent, less than 
for 1920. Operating expenses were $391,383,318, 
or $51,693,815 smaller than in 1929, and net 
revenues were $72,867,841, as against $99,928,- 
006 in 1929. The two chief railway systems were 
the government-owned Canadian National Rail- 
ways, with a single-track mileage in Canada of 
21,563 miles, and the privately-owned Canadian 
Pacific Railway, with 14,812 miles of single 
track. Fourteen branch lines of the Canadian 
National system, authorized by Parliament in 
1927, were completed by the end of 1930 at a 
cost of $18,128,000. The Temiskaming & North- 
ern Ontario Railway extension from Cochrane, 
Ontario, to Moose Harbor on James Bay, a dis- 
tance of 142 miles, was completed on Aug. 31, 
1931. A 33-mile line along the west shore of 
Kootenay Lake in the Canadian Rockies, con- 
stituting the final link in the Canadian Pacific’s 
southern route between Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
was placed in operation Jan. 1, 1931, replacing 
the former boat and barge service on Kootenay 
Lake. The Canadian Pacific on May 1, 1931, and 
the Canadian National in August reduced the 
salaries of the supeiwisory staffs by 10 per cent 
and laid off other employees without pay from 
two to three days a month. See below under 
History. 

Other Communications. At the beginning of 
1030, Canada had 390,060 miles of highway and 
roads, as compared with 381,976 miles a year 
earlier and with 394,372 miles in 1931. Of the 
1930 total, 2365 miles were of concrete, 6202 of 
macadam, 63,514 miles of gravel, and the re- 
mainder earth. Construction of the Ontario sec- 
tion of the trans-Canada highway was author- 
ized in 1931 as an unemployment relief measure, 
the cost to be divided between the Dominion and 
Ontario governments. The number of automobiles 
register^ in Canada increased from 407,064 in 
1920 to 1,239,889 in 1930. 

The total mileage flown by civil aircraft in 
1930 was 7,547,420 (6,284,079 in 1929), the 
number of passenger-miles recorded was 5,408,- 
676 (6,114,997 in 1929), the total freight or 
express carried was 1,759,259 pounds (3,903,- 
908 pounds in 1929), and total mail carried was 
474,199 pounds (430,636). There were 70 licensed 
civil air ports, and 493 licensed civil aircraft at 
the end of 1930. In the spring of 1930 regular 
air service was maintained by ten companies 
over 23 routes having a total length of 6944 
miles. Early in 1931 a new air line was opened 
from Saint John, N. B., to Halifax. In the sum- 
mer, however operations ceased on five lines, due 
to financial stringency. 

Government. Executive power is exercised in 
the King’s name by the Governor-General of 
Canada, acting through a responsible ministry 
or cabinet. Legislative power is in a Parliament 


of two Houses: a Senate and a House of Com- 
mons, the former consisting of 96 members ap- 
pointed for life and the latter of 245 members 
in accordance with the distribution act of 1924, 
elected for five years (unless sooner dissolved) 
by popular vote, including woman suffrage. 
Women are eligible for election to Parliament. 
The Governor-General in 1931 was the Earl of 
Bessborough, who assumed office Apr. 4, 1931, 
as successor to Viscount Willingdon, the new 
Viceroy of India. The composition of Parlia- 
ment following the election of July 28, 1930, 
was: Conservatives, 136; Liberals, 89; United 
Farmers of Alberta, 9; Progressives, 3; Liberal- 
Progressives, 3; Labor, 3; Independents, 2. The 
Conservative Ministry sworn in Aug. 7, 1930, 
in order of precedence, was as follows; Prime 
Minister, President of the Privy Council, Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs, Minister of 
Finance, Richard B. Bennett; Minister without 
Portfolio, Sir George H. Perley; Labor, Gideon 

D. Robertson; Justice and Attorney-General, 
Hugh Guthrie; Fisheries, E. N. Rhodes; Trade 
and Commerce, H. II. Stevens; Railways and 
Canals, Dr. R. J. Manion; National Revenue, 

E. B. Ryckman; Minister without Portfolio, J. 
A. Macdonald ; Postmaster-General, Arthur 
Sauve; Pensions and National Health, Murray 
MacLaren; Public Works, H. A. Stewart; Secre- 
tary of State, C. H. Cahan; National Defense, 
Lt.-Col. D. M. Sutherland ; Marine, Alfred 
Duranleau; Interior and Superintendent-General 
of Indian Affairs, Thomas G. Murphy; 
Solicitor-General, Maurice DupiM^»; Immigration 
and Colonization, and Mines, W. A. Cordon; Agri- 
culture, Major Robert Weir. 

History 

Intensification of the economic depression, with 
increasingly adverse effects upon Canadian agri- 
culture, industry, and public finance, brought 
the tariff and the budget to the forefront of 
Dominion politics in 1931. In general, industry, 
and trade bore up comparatively well in the 
face of acute world-wide business stagnation. 
The agricultural regions, particularly of the 
Prairie Provinces, however, suffered a blow which 
Premier Bennett described as a national calamity 
(see above under Business Conditions) . 

Politics and Legislation. Conditions in the 
Prairie Provinces gave rise to talk about the 
repudiation of debts, boycott of manufactured 
goods, Communistic programmes, and secession 
from Eastern Canada. In Saskatchewan, the 
movement for secession gained considerable 
ground, but it was considered to be primarily 
intended to wrest concessions from the financial 
and industrial interests of the east. Unrest and 
want on the prairies, business stagnation and un- 
employment throughout Canada, and rapidly 
declining governmental revenues constituted an 
acid test of the ability and leadership of 
Premier Bennett during the unusually long ses- 
sion of Parliament, from March 12 to August 3. 
He proved himself a man of tremendous energy 
and capacity, according to the Ottawa cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, dominating 
the House of Commons throughout the session 
and handling all important legislation. 

The Conservative Premier was effectively at- 
tacked by the Liberal Opposition during the first 
part of the session for the increase of taxation 
and his failure to banish the depression. The 
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waning tide of his political fortunes turned, 
however, with the exposure of the Beauharnois 
scandal (see below). The revelations undermined 
the morale of the Opposition and placed it upon 
the defensive, while the Premier emerged with 
enhanced prestige. The all-important develop- 
ments of the session, however, were the upward 
revision of the tariff and a noteworthy increase 
in taxation to offset the $75,000,000 dencit in the 
1 030-31 budget. Both measures were elaborated 
in the Premier’s budget speech of June 1 and 
adopted in substance June 18. 

The Bennett Tariff. The Premier had been 
elected by an overwhelming majority in 1930 on 
a platform of economic nationalism which aimed 
at excluding American and other foreign com- 
petitive imports and making Canada a self- 
contained nation industrially. He lost no time in 
putting his pledge of a protective tariff for 
Canadian industry and agriculture into effect. 
In the special session of September, 1930, the 
tariff was increased on 130 items, affecting ad- 
versely millions of dollars’ worth of imports from 
the United States. The new rates imposed in 
1931 made little alteration in the British prefer- 
ential tariff but increased materially the inter- 
mediate and general tariffs, the latter affecting 
im])orts from the United States. Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce at Washing- 
ton, estimated that the new rates would defi- 
nitely imperil about $25,000,000 of American ex- 
ports to Canada, or about 4 per cent of the value 
of 1930 shipments. Canadian estimates were 
higher; in some quarters it was calculated that 
the 1931 adjustments would cut off ultimately 
about two-thirds of the goods imported annually 
from the United States. American products par- 
ticularly affected by the 1931 changes were auto- 
mobiles, coal, coke, food and utility products 
delivered in cartons, live hogs, fresh meats, 
bacon, hams, canned fruits and vegetables, raisins 
and oranges, and many other foods and food 
products. 

In an effort to exclude the flood of cheap 
magazines from the United States, with their 
advertisements of American products, magazines 
and periodicals were made subject to a duty of 
15 cents a pound. In response to numerous pro- 
tests, this section was later modified. Magazines 
witli less than 20 per cent advertising content 
were to enter free, those with between and 20 
and 30 per cent were made dutiable at two cents 
a cojiy, and those with over 30 per cent at five 
cents a copy. The 15-cents-a-pouii(l rate was re- 
tained on newspapers and magazines composed 
largely of fiction or feature articles. 

Mr. Bennett denied that his tariff was pro- 
mulgated in retaliation for higher duties on 
Canadian exports imposed by the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff in the United States. His policy was an- 
nounced as the conservation of the home market 
for domestic production. Developments of the 
year indicated that the Canadian farmers and 
other groups formerly opposed to a policy of 
tariff protection were moving in that direction. 
Labor’s interest in increasing factory produc- 
tion and bringing branch factories into Canada 
from the United States and Great Britain, in- 
sured its support of the tariff. 

These changes in tariff sentiment boded ill for 
the future of the Liberal party. The French- 
Canadiaus, high-tariff in sentiment, had for 
years been the dominant element in the party. 


With the loss of much French-Canadian support 
in 1930, the Liberals tended to return to their 
traditional low-tariff policy. But Free Trade 
was no longer the popular rallying cry among 
the farmers of the prairies. 

The Liberals denounced the Conservative tariff 
policy as imposing a heavy and unnecessary 
burden upon the farmer and thereby ruining the 
main markets for industries which the tariff 
was designed to protect. They contended that 
Canada was essentially a trading nation by rea- 
son of its heavy exportable surplus of news- 
print, wheat, nickel, asbestos, and other products, 
and Wause its limited range of products made 
it necessary to import a wide variety of commod- 
ities. Furthermore, there are distinct obstacles 
in the way of making Canada industrially self- 
sufficient. The coal deposits in Nova Scotia and 
Alberta are remote from the centre of industry 
in Ontario, and Newfoundland is the nearest 
Empire source of high-grade iron ore, so far 
sought without success in Canada. 

Tue 1931-32 Budget. The measures inaug- 
urated by Premier Bennett to wipe out the deficit 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, included; 
(1) a special excise tax of 1 per cent on im- 
ported goods; (2) an increase of 8 to 10 per 
cent in the income tax; (3) an increase in the 
sales tax from 1 to 4 per cent; (4) an increase 
in letter postage from 2 to 3 cents. The income- 
tax increase was made applicable to corpora- 
tions and joint stock companies. Farm aid for 
export wheat was extendi in the form of a 
reduction of five cents a bushel in the cost of 
transporting all wheat produced in Western 
Canada. The coal industry of Western Canada 
and the Maritime Provinces was subsidized to 
the extent of $1,800,000 means of a sliding 
scale of bonuses on coal shipped to Ontario and 
Quebec. 

A measure which attracted much criticism 
was the imposition of a 2 per cent tax at the 
source on dividends of Canadian securities 
owned abroad. The measure affected American 
investments in Canada estimated (1931) at be- 
tween $3,600,000,000 and $3,900,000,000 and 
British holdings of about $2,300,000,000. The 
Premier further announced that on Mar. 31, 
1931, 248,000 persons were employed on contracts 
aggregating $69,690,948, which had been initi- 
ated in accordance with the unemployment relief 
measure passed at the special 1930 session of 
Parliament. On Dec. 10, 1931, a deficit of $100,- 
000,000 was forecast for 1931-32. A national 
service loan of $150,000,000 fioated in December, 
1931, was over-subscribed by $65,000,000. 

The Beauharnois Scandal. One of the major 
political scandals of Canada’s history was pro- 
vided by a parliamentary investigation of the 
Beauharnois Light, Heat & Power Company, Ltd., 
engaged in the construction of a huge hydro- 
electric power and canal project in the St. Law- 
rence River near Montreal. The inquiry was 
authorized by Premier Bennett May 19, 1931, 
following charges by Robert Gardiner, leader of 
the United Farmers of Alberta. The committee 
of inquiry found that the project, although 
basically sound, had been ruthlessly exploit^ 
for the profit of company officials and three 
Liberal Senators who were close friends of the 
former Liberal Premier, William Lyon Macken- 
zie King. The Federal permit for the project had 
been obtained from the Mackenzie King Govern- 
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xnent. Millions had been added to the overhead 
through contributions of approximately $960,- 
000 to the leading political parties in the Do- 
minion, Quebec, and Ontario and by huge profits 
collected b^ favored individuals in the original 
Beauharnois syndicate. The committee out- 
spokenly condemned Senators Andrew Haydon, 
W. L. McDougald, and Donant Raymond for 
their relations with the Beauharnois company. 
It also censored the general-manager and 
secretary-treasurer of the company. The commit- 
tee reported that the work being carried on by 
the company differed in important respects from 
the plans submitted to the government. Mr. 
King was forced to admit that he and his party 
were humiliated by the disclosures, although his 
own integrity was never in question. 

To prevent the threatened collapse of the 
project due to public loss of confidence in the 
management, the Government put tlirough Par- 
liament two bills, which received the approval 
of the Province of Quebec. One of them declared 
the project of general advantage to Canada and 
provided for the completion of the work under 
government supervision. The other cancelled the 
order-in-council by which the Mackenzie King 
government authorized the project and the agree- 
ment based thereon. The company was restricted 
to the diversion of not more than 53,000 cubic 
feet of water a second from the St. Lawrence 
for power purposes. The Premier promised pro- 
tection for the legitimate investors in the $30,- 
000,000 of bonds sold by the company. It was 
estimated that $46,000,000 more would be re- 
quired for the completion of tlie first 600,000 
horse power unit of the power project. 

Other Leoisl.\tiok. Other legislation passed 
by the 1931 session of Parliament provided for 
a fact-finding tariff board of three members, ap- 
pointed by the Premier for 10 years; assistance 
to vocational students; and the taking over of 
the Ottawa Mint as a branch of the Canadian 
Government services. The Federal contribution 
toward the provincially-controllcd old-age pen- 
sion systems was increased from 50 to 75 per 
cent. In line with British practice, the necessity 
of holding by-elections when members of Par- 
liament accepted Cabinet posts was eliminated. 
Despite Liberal opposition, the Premier was 
granted unlimited authority to relieve distress 
and unemployment through public works or by 
direct relief through the Red Cross. On July 
15, Mr. Bennett announced that the government 
would purchase 2,000,000 bushels of wheat, grind 
it into 450,000 barrels of fiour, and distribute it 
at a low price in the drought-stricken areas of 
the west. In response to demands for the im- 
mediate institution of unemployment insurance, 
Premier Bennett stated (April 29) that the 
government was studying the problem but would 
not be in a position to submit legislation for some 
years. He considered the cooperation of the nine 
Provinces with the Federal Government in a uni- 
form system essential to the success of such a 
scheme. 

A reciprocal trade treaty with Australia, rati- 
fied by Parliament, was calculated to give Can- 
ada a status in the Australian market equiva- 
lent to that of the United Kingdom and much 
more favorable than that of the United States. 
The Statute of Westminster, drafted following 
tlie Imperial Conferences of 1926 and 1930 to 
bring empire legislation in line with the changed 
status of the members of the British Common- 


wealth of Nations, was passed by Parliament 
without a division. The act provided that laws of 
the United Kingdom do not apply to ai^ do- 
minion unless that dominion so requests. In ac- 
cordance with the decision of the Federal- 
Provincial conference held at Ottawa April 7 
and 8, the statute stipulated that the British 
North America Act snould remain unaltered. 
The Premier announced that procedures for 
amending the Constitution and for dispensing 
with the judicial appeal to the Privy Council in 
the United Kingdom would be considered at a 
future Federal-Provincial conference. 

The announcement in the Premier’s budget 
speech that the government-owned Canadian Na- 
tional Railways had failed to earn their fixed 
charges to the public by $29,219,738 in the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1931, was followed by an in- 
vestigation of the railway’s finances by a Par- 
liamentary committee. The committee recom- 
mended tlio creation of a commission to survey 
the general problem of Canadian transportation, 
the abandonment of the government merchant 
marine which was operated by the Canadian 
National, and the curtailment of capital expendi- 
tures on Canadian National projects. Another 
act authorized the investigation of the muving- 
picture industry. The investigator, Peter White, 
reported July 6 that a monopoly of the industry 
in Canada had been established by the Famous 
Players Canadian Corporation and its parent 
organization, the Paramount Publix Corporation 
of the United States. The Railway commission 
was established by Order-in-Council November 30 
and opened its sittings in Ottaw^a December 4. 

Parliament had been expected to act favor- 
ably upon a Royal Commission’s recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of a single national 
radio-broadcasting company, vested with the 
powers of a private corporation and the func- 
tions of a public utility. Action was held up, 
however, by the claim of Quebec and Ontario to 
control of radio transmission and reception 
within their respective borders. The question 
went to the Supreme Court of Canada, which 
decided in July that jurisdiction rested with the 
Dominion Government. This decision was ap- 
jiealed to the Privy Council. I'he agitation for 
Dominion control was primarily the result of 
the predominant influence of American radio 
broadcasting in Canada. Four-fifths of the pro- 
grammes to which Canadians listened came from 
stations in the United States and many of these 
were considered detrimental to Canadian institu- 
tions and national character. 

The exchange value of the Canadian dollar de- 
clined following the abandonment of the gold 
standard in Great Britain (September 21) and 
on October 19 an Order-in-Council was passed 
prohibiting the exportation of gold from Canada 
except by license issued by the Minister of Fi- 
nance. The move was intended to maintain the 
statutory gold reserve for the currency and thus 
prevent the further decline of the Canadian dol- 
lar. Effective October 26 to December 31, the par 
value of the pound sterling for special or dump- 
ing duty purposes was fixed at $4.40, while the 
value of regular duty remained at $4.8663. 

Foreign Relations. Canada’s foreign rela- 
tions during 1931 were marked by a continuance 
of friendly relations with the United States, 
tariff difficulties with New Zealand, an embargo 
on imports from the Soviet Union, and the 
conclusion of a mutually favorable trade agree- 
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ment with Australia. The Washington Govern- 
ment took the stand that there was nothing dis- 
criminatory in the Canadian tariff revisions and 
made no protest thereto. A new Canadian Min- 
ister to the United States, Major W. D. Herridge, 
presented his credentials to President Hoover 
June 23, 1931. Shortly afterward occurred the 
marriage of Major Herridge to Miss Mildred 
Bennett, sister of the Prime Minister. 

Negotiations with regard to the international 
St. Lawrence waterway project continued and 
on Oct. 7, 1931, the Canadian Government for- 
mally notified the Washington Ch)vernment that 
it was ready to undertake the negotiation of a 
treaty. The Dominion Government seemed to 
have committed itself to the project in principle 
through the preamble to the law under which it 
assumed supervisory control of the Beauharnois 
project. The preamble stated that the develop- 
ment of a deep waterway was “now in progress, 
from Lake Sui)erior to the sea through the Great 
l^akcs and connecting waters and in part in, 
over, or along the St. Lawrence River. . . It 
went on to assert that this fact required that the 
Beauharnois power work “should hereafter bo 
under the legislative jurisdiction of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada and be made available for navi- 
gation for vessels of such size and draught as 
may use the new Welland Canal upon its com- 
pletion.** Opposition to the project was voiced 
Idv Premier Taschereau of Quebec. 

Kum-running activities of Canadian ships 
along the Atlantic coast of the United States 
served to irritate sections of American public 
o])inion. Charges that a Canadian rum-runner 
had “gassed** an American Coast Guard vessel 
with noxious fumes were forwarded to Ottawa 
hy the U. S. State Department on July 20. The 
Speech from the Throne, closing the second 
session of the Seventeenth Parliament (August 
3), expressed wholehearted approval of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s “generous and constructive** mora- 
torium proposal. The depreciation of the Cana- 
dian dollar with relation to the United States 
dollar aroused some resentment in Canada 
towMird the end of the year. 

Premier Bennett’s precipitate action in dou- 
bling the Canadian duty on New Zealand butter 
provoked drastic retaliation. New Zealand on 
June 1 withdrew the imperial preference ac- 
corded on imports from Canada, thus severely 
penalizing Canadian exports as compared with 
those from other parts of the Empire. Canada 
then opened negotiations for the conclusion of 
a mutually satisfactory trade agreement. In 
1030, Canada shipped goods valued at £3,802,- 
925 to New Zealand and purchased goods valued 
at £2,539,212 in return. Failing to secure a satis- 
factory revision of the trade treaty with France, 
the Government on Dec. 17, 1931, abrogated the 
treaty, effective June 16, 1932. 

TJlie embargo on Soviet products was imposed 
by an Order-in-Council proclaimed Feb. 27, 1931, 
which asserted that Soviet coal and lumber were 
produced by forced labor, that political pris- 
oners were exploited in the Soviet Union, and 
that the standard of living was below “anything 
conceived of in Canada.** The Soviet Commissar 
for Foreign Trade retaliated by forbidding the 
importation of any goods from Canada or the 
use of Canadian bottoms by Soviet importing 
organizations. 

The financial difficulties of Newfoundland 
(q.v.) during the year attracted attention to 


the relations of the two dominions. In response 
to questions in Parliament, Prime Minister Ben- 
nett was quoted as saying that Canada was con- 
sidering the possible purchase of the Labrador 
Coast from Newfoundland but that no political 
union of Canada and Newfoundland was con- 
templated. 

The Imperial Economic Conference, scheduled 
to meet in Ottawa in August, 1931, was post- 
poned to 1932 because of impending elections in 
Australia and New Zealand and the hopeless- 
ness of obtaining an agreement satisfactory to 
the Dominions from the British Labor Govern- 
ment. Canada’s effort to imjirove the condition 
of her wheat farmers through the calling of the 
International Wheat Conference at Canada 
House, London, England, in May failed through 
the inability of the countries represented to agree 
upon a plan for acreage reduction. Demands for 
legislation to check Oriental immigration to the 
west coast were presented to Parliament by mem- 
bers from British Columbia (q.v.). The House 
of Commons on May 16 unanimously approved the 
adhesion of Canada to the General Act for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, 
subject to the reservation agreed upon at the 
Imperial Conference of 1930. See League of Na- 
tions; Arbitration, International. 

Other Events. Communist activities in Can- 
ada during the year resulted in a round up of 
five alleged “key men** of the organization by 
provincial and Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
in August. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
took a 1931 business census of merchandising and 
service establishments in Canada, the first since 
1924. On Oct. 22, 1931, the British Privy Coun- 
cil ruled on an appeal carried from the Canadian 
Supreme Court that the control of aviation lies 
with the Dominion and not with the provincial 
governments. Opposition to Dominion control 
centred chiefly in Quebec. The Quebec election of 
August 24 resulted in the continuance in office 
of the administration of Premier Taschereau 
(see Quebec under Iliatory), In Prince Edward 
Island the Liberal administration was defeated 
by the Conservatives in the election of August 
6 (see Prince Edward Island). See Naval 
Progress ; Communism. 

Bibliography. Consult J. Alexander Aiken, 
Economic Power for Canada (New York, 1930). 

CANADA, The United Church of. The desig- 
nation applied to the single body formed by the 
union of the Congregational, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian churches in Canada; the Methodist 
churches of Newfoundland and Bermuda are also 
included. Since the formal consummation of the 
union on June 10, 1925, a total of 000 congrega- 
tions, mostly in smaller towns and rural dis- 
tricts, had amalgamated into approximately one- 
half that number of self-supporting charges. The 
board of home missions had also establi^ed 412 
new fields of home-missions status, each field in- 
cluding three or four places at which public 
worship had lieen inaugurated and regularly 
conducted. Since 1926, 688 fields, which formerly 
received aid, had become self-supporting and had 
passed off the home-mission list. Foreign mis- 
sion work was being carried on in Japan, Korea, 
China, India, Trinidad, and Angola (West Cen- 
tral Africa). 

In 1930 there were in Canada, Newfoundland, 
and Bermuda 7633 preaching places (including 
home missions) in 3041 pastoral charges. Be- 
tween June 10, 1926, and Dec. 31, 1930, the 
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communicant membership had increased from 
600,622 to 662,450, and the number of persons 
under pastoral care from 1,261,778 to 1,574,152. 
In the same period 153,000 persons were re- 
ceived as communicants on profession of faith. 
The fourth general council of the United Church 
of Canada was held in London, Ont., in Septem- 
ber, 1930. The Rt. Rev. Edmund H. Oliver, D.D., 
F.E.S.C., was chosen moderator for 1930-32; the 
Rev. T. Albert Moore, D.D., was secretary. Head- 
quarters are at 421 Wesley Buildings, Toronto, 
Ont. 

CANALS. In the United States interest in 
waterways was centred on three areas. The Isth- 
mian ship canal situation, involving the rela- 
tive merits of the Panama and Nicaragua routes, 
was again brought to the fore after many 
years of peaceful slumber. The St. Lawrence 
waterway proposals were also actively discussed 
and involve the nearly completed Welland Canal 
and the future of the New York State Barge 
Canal. Finally, in the Middle IVest the opera- 
tions of the Inland Waterways Commission 
continued to furnish a storm centre which focused 
attention on the problems of utilizing the great 
Ohio River Canalization, the Illinois Waterway, 
and the related river improvements of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Isthmian Situation. It would appear 
that there is actually no isthmian danal sit- 
uation and that proposals for a Nicaraguan Canal 
are premature and have no economic rataon 
d*etre. Under the direction of Lieut-Col. D. 1. 
Sultan, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, who 
was named by President Hoover to succeed 
the late Lieut-Gen. Edgar Jadwin on the Inter- 
oceanic Canal Commission, a new survey of 
this route was completed. The report showed 
that a canal of 80,000,000 tons yearly capacity 
was feasible from the engineering standpoint 
at an estimated cost of $750,000,000. Colonel 
Sultan, however, admitted that there was no 
present need of such construction although he 
believed that the time would come when the 
Panama Canal would be taxed to full capacity. 

In reviewing this report, Gen. Lytle Brown, 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, noted that an es- 
timate of the present traffic capacity of the 
Panama Canal indicated 70,000,000 tons per an- 
num or sufficient for the maximum traffic to be 
expected in 1970. Furthermore this capacity can 
be increased to 107,000,000 tons by the con- 
struction of a third set of locks at a cost of 
$104,000,000. Ten years would be required for 
this work. 

Statistics show that 1928 was the peak year 
to date for Panama traffic and that the Canal 
in 1931 was being operated at about one half 
capacity. While in recent years oil shipments 
from California fields caused a sharp increase 
in the slope of the graph on the chart represent- 
ing traffic growth, it was clearly unreasonable, 
as canal enthusiasts had done, to project this 
part of the growth graph and thus conclude that 
the Canal would be taxed to capacity within a 
few years. Such growth would be out of all pro- 
portion to normal traffic increase. 

The present minimum capacity at Panama was 
32 lockages per day, and the maximum yet re- 
quired was 16,7 in 1928. This present capacity 
is limited by the water supply available and 
steps were being taken to increase the water 
supply, and incidentally to remedy the present 
occasional canal delays due to flo^ difficulties, 


by building a large reservoir on the upper 
Chagres River. This construction was authorized 
by Congress in March, 1928 and was made the 
special subject for study by a board of consult- 
ing engineers which reported in January, 1931. 
On September 14 the contract for the work 
was let for $4,048,657. 

Due to heavy rains, lasting three days, over 
the Gatlin watershed, it was necessary to sus- 
pend traffic through the Canal November 7 for 
the first time since October, 1923. The suspension 
was due to the fact that it was necessary to sup- 
plement the discharge of the Gatun spillway by 
using the lock culverts to discharge the flood 
waters from Gatun Lake. While traffic was re- 
sumed in part the next day it was expected that 
the Madden Reservoir, as just noted, would 
make such delays unnecessary in the future. 

Due to the same heavy rains the closing of 
the Canal on November 7-8 was followed by a 
slide in the Gaillard Cut on November 9. The 
slide occurred in the east bank about half a 
mile north of Gold Hill and traffic was not re- 
sumed until November 11 when 14 vessels of 
drafts up to 25 feet were passed. 

Statistics for the year showed the smallest 
volume of traffic in six years with December the 
lowest month. See Panama Canal. 

St. Lawrence Waterway. The joint Ca- 
nadian-Amcrican engineering board reached sub- 
stantial accord on this great project and it was 
a foregone conclusion that the American en- 
gineers would agree to the two-stage develop- 
ment urged by the Canadians. There were many 
details to be smoothed out, however, before work 
could actually begin. The treaty under which 
the construction of this waterway was to be 
undertaken was to be negotiated through dip- 
lomatic channels rather than by a joint com- 
mission appointed for the purpose. 

Opinion seemed to differ as to the need for this 
waterway. The head of the Farm Board, for 
example, took the position that grain exports 
were nearing their end, due to the fact that 
other countries were increasing their grain pro- 
duction and were making rapid progress toward 
replacing the supply heretofore drawn from the 
United States. This change, plainly indicated by 
the giain market situation of the previous two 
or three years, would remove all support for 
the always questionable grain-freight argument 
which had been basic in plans for an ocean vessel 
waterway. 

The status of the New York State Barge 
Canal was of course directly connected with the 
problem of securing an outlet from the Great 
Lakes to the sea. Legislation looking toward the 
taking over of the unprofitable Barge Canal by 
the Federal Government was passed in 1930 but 
completion of this step was still awaiting accept- 
ance by New York State of the requirements laid 
down by Congress. 

Inland Waterways Corporation. Despite a 
loss in bulk traffic and unfavorable operating 
conditions, the Mississippi River barge line made 
a net operating income of $65,177.09 in 1930 as 
compared with a deficit of $72,798.08 in 1929. 
Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, head of the corporation, 
explained that earnings for 1930 were largely 
due to increased operating efficiency. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in Feb- 
ruary agreed to permit extension of barge serv- 
ice up the Illinois River as far as Peoria. This 
was to be done as fast as the river was made 
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ready for navigation. The terminal at Peoria 
was practically completed by the end of the 
year. Opponents of this government transporta- 
tion operation continued to point out that no 
allowance was made for taxes or interest on 
the cost of facilities, and the government was 
entering into unfair competition with estab- 
lished carriers, namely the railroads, which pay 
both taxes and interest on the cost of right-of- 
way and other equipment. 

ILLINOIS Watebway. The U. S, War Depart- 
ment finally agreed to take over and complete 
the Illinois waterway, inasmuch as the State of 
Illinois was unable to finish the work within the 
$20,000,000 bond issue approved and since the 
State constitution did not permit an additional 
bond issue. It was confidently predicted that 
this 63-mile connecting link between the Chicago 
Drainage Canal and the Illinois River on the 
proposed Great Lakes-Gulf Waterway, would 
be completed in 1932, a year ahead of schedule. 
Plans and procedure for the work were ap- 
proved, Federal funds were made available, and 
contracts wore let. A 9-foot depth of water 
with a waterway 200 feet wide was to l)e pro- 
vided. Five locks and dams arc required, ^e 
lock chambers will be 110 feet wide and 600 
feet long with 14 feet of water over the sills. 
Works at Lockport, which include a notably 
high lift of 41 feet, and also at Marseilles and 
Starved Rock had been completed. 

On the upper Mississippi River work on the 
existing project for a 6-foot channel as far as 
Minneapolis was continued. This is being car- 
ried out in such a manner that it can be fitted 
into a projected channel of 9 feet depth. On the 
Missouri River Government activities were con- 
fined chiefly to revetment and dike construction 
in connection with the existing 6-foot channel 
project from the mouth to Sioux City. 

Cape Con Canal. The Secretary of War trans- 
mitted to Congress a report of the Chief of En- 
gineers on a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of the Cape Cod Canal. This Canal was 
bought from private interests by the Federal 
Government as noted in the 1030 Year Book. 
There has always been difficulty with rapid cur- 
rents caused by the tidal differences in Cape Cod 
Bay and Buzzards Bay, and the report pro- 
jK)scd to modify the existing sea level construc- 
tion by introducing a lock. I’entative dimen- 
sions of 1000 feet in length, 250 feet in width, 
with 40 feet depth of water over the sill were 
suggested. Improvements in width, depth, and 
alignment were also recommended. 

All-American Canal. Having reached an 
agreement as to the allocation of the water, 
to be supplied by the new Hoover Dam on the 
Colorado River through the All-American Canal, 
representatives of the water users met Sep- 
tember 7 in Washington to work out details 
of the contract with the government officials. 
This canal was authorized as part of the great 
Boulder Canyon project and the water users 
have contracted for repayment of the cost of 
the canal, which will run from the Colorado to 
the Imperial Valley in Southern California. 

Objections to the construction of the Imperial 
diversion dam, which will divert water from the 
Colorado to the Canal below the Hoover Dam, 
were overruled by Secretary Wilbur on October 
22. The Palo Verde Irrigation District claimed 
that back water from this essential part of the 
project would damage their works. Provisions 


against such possible damage were included in 
the contract, said Secretary Wilbur. 

While detailed plans had not been decided 
upon the Imperial Valley project was provided 
for to the extent of $38,600,000 in the $165,000,- 
000 to be spent in the entire Boulder Canyon 
work. The canal will be 76 miles long and will 
require about 65,000,000 cubic yards of excava- 
tion. The canal section is to be 134 feet wide 
at the bottom, 200 feet at the water surface, 
and 22 feet deep, with a capacity of 15,000 cubic 
feet of water per second. Provision had not been 
made for the so-called Coachilla Branch Canal, 
not included in the original project, which will 
be 115 miles long. See also Dams under Hoover 
Dam, 

Suez Canal. The world-wide depression which 
has affected traffic on the Panama Canal, as 
noted above, has also resulted in decreased 
tonnages passing through the Suez waterway. 
During the first three quarters of 1930, ships 
of 23,834,000 net tons passed through the canal, 
a decrease of over a million net tons from the 
corresponding period of 1929. See Suez Canal. 

CANABY ISLANDS. A group of small is- 
lands off the northwest coast of Africa, belong- 
ing to Spain. Area, 2810 square miles; popula- 
tion, estimated at 554,750 on Jan. 1, 1930. Santa 
Cruz de Teneriffe, with an estimated population 
of 68,173 (Jan. 1, 1930), and I-as Palmas, popu- 
lation 73,737, are capitals of the two provinces 
into which the islands were divided in 1927. 
Fruits and vegetables are grown for export. 
There is regular steamship, cable, and wireless 
communication with continental Spain, of which 
the islands are administratively a part. See 
Spain. 

CANCEB. See Chemistry, Industrial. 

CANTON PBOVISIONAL OOVEBN- 
MENT. See China under History, 

CAPE COD CANAL. See Canals. 

CAFE COLONY. See Cape of Good Hope 
Colony. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE PBOVTNCE. The 

southernmost of the four original Provinces of 
the Union of South Africa; formerly known as 
Cape Colony or the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Capital, Cape Town. Area, 276,536 square 
miles; population at the census of 1921, 2,781,- 
542, of w'hom only 650,327 were Europeans. The 
total estimated population on June 30, 1930, was 
3,105,943, including 749,314 Europeans, 1,821,882 
Bantus, 8035 Asiatics, and 526,712 of mixed and 
other origin. The white population at the census 
of May, 1931, was 748,455. The census of 1926 
showed 706,137 Europeans. The chief towns, with 
their white populations in 1926, were: Cape 
Town, 130,568 (146,249 in 1931) ; Kimberley, 
17,208; Port Elizabeth, 33,371; East London, 
23,210. The movement of population in 1929 
among Europeans was: Births, 19,008; deaths, 
7315; marriages, 6569. For non-Europeans, so 
far as registered, it was: Births, 39,426; deaths, 
25,637 ; marriages, 9620. 

Education is compulsory for white children. 
In 1929, there were 2351 public and 34 aided 
private schools for white children, with 141,109 
pupils, and 2319 public and aided private schools 
for colored children, with 199,693 pupils. Educa- 
tion of non-Europeans is carried on mainly by 
missionary and church bodies. The total or- 
dinary provincial expenditure in 1928-29 was 
£4,231,045 and the total revenue was £4,214,367, 
including £2,410,506 received as a subsidy from 
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the Union Government. Administrator of the 
Province in 1931, J. H. Conradie, appointed 
1929. See South Africa, Union of. 

CAPE VEBDE (viird) ISLANDS. A group 
of 14 islands about 320 miles off the western 
coast of Africa belonging to Portugal. Area, 1617 
square miles; population in 1929, 153,738, in- 
cluding 64,669 Negroes, 94,977 mulattoes, and 
4202 whites. Sisal, castor oil, coffee, mustard, 
brandy, oranges, and hides are the ^ief prod- 
ucts. Imports ill 1929 were valued at 80,965,304 
escudos and exports at 4,380,581 escudos (1 es- 
cudo exchanged at about $0.0447 in 1929). The 
budget for 1930-31 estimated revenue and ex- 
penditure at 19,621,660 escudos. A total of 1593 
ships of 4,197,000 tons entered the ports in 1929. 
St. Vincent, the chief port, is a transatlantic 
coaling station. A Governor administers the is- 
lands from Praia (Praya), the capital. Gov- 
ernor in 1931, Col. Antonio A. Guedes Vaz. See 


Portugal. 

GABA WAY, Thaddeus H. An American 
lawyer and U. S. Senator, died in Little Rock, 
Ark., Nov. 6, 1931. He was born in Stoddard Co., 
Mo., Oct. 17, 1871, and was graduated from 
Dixon (Tenn. ) College in 1896- Admitted to the 
Arkansas bar in 1900, he practiced in Lake City, 
and was twice elected, in 1903 and 1912, prosecut- 
ing attorney for the Second Judicial Circuit of 
Arkansas. In 1931 he was elected to Congress as 
Democratic Representative from the First Ar- 
kansas District and continued there until 1921 ; 
when he was chosen U. S. Senator. He was re- 
elected in 1926 for the term expiring in 1933. 

GABDINALS. See Roman Catholic Church. 

GAEINTHIA, ka-rln'thl-d. A Province of the 
Republic of Austria; formerly a crownland of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Area, 3680 
square miles; population at the census of 1923, 
370,817, as compared with 396,200 in 1910. 
Capital, Klagenfurt, with a population in 1923 
of 27,423. See Austria. 

GABLETON GOLLEGE. A coeducational in- 
stitution of higher learning in Northfield, Minn., 
founded in 1860 and maintaining relations of 
cooperation with the Congregational, Baptist, 
and Protestant Episcopal churches. The enroll- 
ment of the autumn of 1931 was 865. There were 
64 faculty members. The endowment amounted 
to $2,837,381, and the total income of the year 
was $567,674. There were 101,000 volumes and 
31,000 pamphlets in the library. President, Don- 
ald John Cowling, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 

GABNEGIE COBPOBATION OF NEW 
YOBK. Established by Andrew Carnegie in 1911, 
this corporation was formed for the advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge and understanding 
among the people of the United States, Canada, 
and the British colonies. Its total endowment is 
approximately $135,000,000 of which $10,000,000 
is applicable elsewhere than in the United States, 
The corporation has conceived its function to be 
not that of an operating agency in itself, but 
rather that of an agency diarged with the duty of 
studying and estimating those forces and institu- 
tions that make for the advancement and diffu- 
sion of knowledge and understanding in the areas 
specified and of aiding these institutions in such 
measure as may be possible within the income of 
the corporation, having care always to the fact 
tliat the income of this endowment is to be a 
liquid asset for each generation. In the year 1931, 
as in the previous year of 1930, approximately 


two-thirds of the annual income of the corpora- 
tion was devoted to a reduction of unpaid obliga- 
tions which on September 30 amounted to $19,- 
747,531. The annual report of the president, 
Frederick P. Keppel, showed that during the 
ffscal year 1930-31, the sum of $3,629,500 was 
appropriated. Of this amount, $880,700 was ap- 
plied toward library service ; $282,500 toward the 
encouragement of adult education activities; 
$637,000 toward the support of national organ- 
izations in the field of fine arts and of depart- 
ments of art in colleges and universities and of 
projects for developing appreciation of the arts; 
$892,000 toward the support of educational and 
scientific studies and research publications; and 
$1,037,300 toward general interests, including 
the Carnegie Endowment for Internatioucd 
Peace. 

The corporation made scholarship grants for 
graduate study by prospective college teachers 
of the arts and qualified students of library 
science. It continued to support various impor- 
tant projects, such as research in the study of 
paleontology and genetics, investigation in the 
field of spectroscopy, and study of susceptibility 
to infectious diseases. Various studies con- 
ducted by the American Historical Association, 
the Institute of Economics, and the American 
Law Institute were continued through the year. 
From the income of its $10,000,000 fund, the 
corporation continued its five-year programme 
in British Africa, involving a total of $500,000. 
This included scientific research, aid to Jeanes 
Schools, exchange of educational visits, and li- 
brary service, carried on largely through re- 
sponsible local bodies. Various educational en- 
terprises in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
also were aided. 

The trustees of the corporation in 1931 were; 
James Bertram, Nicholas Murray Butler, John J. 
Carty, Samuel Harden Church, Robert A. Franks, 
William J. Holland, David F. Houston, Henry 
James, Frederick P. Keppel, Russell Leffingwell, 
John C. Merriam, John A. Poynton, and Elihu 
Root. Officers of administration were; Elihu 
Root, chairman of the board; Robert A. Flanks, 
vice chairman and treasurer; Frederick P. Kep- 
pcl, president; James Bertram, secretary; and 
Robert M. Lester, assistant to the president. The 
headquarters are located at 522 FiHli Avenue, 
New Yoik City. 

GABNEGIE FOUNDATION FOB THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING, The. A 
foundation established on Apr. 16, 1905, by An- 
drew Carnegie who placed an endowment of $10,- 
000,000 in trust with 25 trustees, mostly presi- 
dents of universities and colleges, for the 
purpose of encouraging higher education in the 
United States, Canada, and Newfoundland. The 
foundation provides retiring allowances for 
teachers in universities and colleges and pen- 
sions for their widows, and studies various 
phases of the educational process. It was incor- 
porated by Act of Congress in 1906. Its resources 
were increased by a further gift of $5,000,000 
from Mr. Carnegie in 1908, and by appropria- 
tions of $1,260,000 in 1913 and $12,000,000 in 
1918 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, which Mr. Carnegie established in 1911. 
On June 30, 1931, the foundation had endow- 
ments and accumulated reserves amounting to 
$31,824,500, and had distributed $21,979,800 in 
retiring allowances and pensions to 1229 teach- 
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era and 699 widows, chiefly through 96 associ- 
ated institutions, selected for their educational 
standing. 

The foundation publishes extensive annual re- 
ports, which deal with many educational prob- 
lems. Its division of educational inquiry, estab- 
lished in 1913, has issued 26 comprehensive 
bulletins, dealing with medical, legal, engineering, 
dental, and vocational education, the training of 
teachers, intercollegiate athletics, and kindred 
subjects. In 1931, the foundation was engaged in 
comprehensive studies of policies respecting pub- 
lic higher education in California, upon legis- 
lative and executive invitation, and the relations 
between secondary and higher education in Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Henry Suzzallo is president, Dr. 
Henry Smith Pritchett, president emeritus; 
Howard J. Savage is secretary. The headquarters 
are at 622 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

CABNEGIE INSTITUTE op PiTTBBUBon. 
See Art Exhibitions ; Art Museums. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY. A nonsectarian institution for technical 
education at Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
founded in 1900. The enrollment for the autumn 
of 1931 was 6262, including 2644 registered in 
the regular day courses and 2718 in the evening 
courses. For the summer session 826 students 
were enrolled. The faculty numbered 427, of 
whom 294 were on full time and 133 on part 
time. The endowment of the institution was 
$10,383,000 and the annual income $880,900 
(not including student fees.) The institute has 
a campus branch of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, which has 460,600 volumes. Presi- 
dent, Thomas Stockham Baker, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Sc.D. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASH- 
INGTON. An organization founded in 1902 “to 
encourage in the broadest and most liberal man- 
ner investigation, research, and discovery, and 
the application of knowledge to the improvement 
of mankind.” The institution attempts to advance 
fundamental research in ficlda not normally cov- 
ered by the activities of other agencies, and to 
concentrate its attention upon specific problems 
with the idea of shifting attack from time to 
time to meet the more pressing needs of research. 
Its major activities in 1931 were carried on 
thiough the following departments and divisions; 
Department of embryology (located in the Hun- 
terian laboiatory of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity medical school) ; department of genetics 
(laboratory in Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, 
N. Y.) ; geophysical laboratory; division of his- 
torical research, including the section of aborig- 
inal American liistory, section of United States 
history, and section of the history of science; de- 
partment of meridian astrometry (headquarters 
in the Dudley Observatory, Albany, N. Y.) ; 
Mount Wilson Observatory, in Pasadena, Calif.; 
nutrition laboratory, in Boston ; division of plant 
biology (central laboratory at Stanford Univer- 
sity) ; department of terrestrial magnetism; 
Tortugas (Fla.) laboratory of marine biology. 

During 1931 the institution undertook spe- 
cial studies of the oceanographic material ob- 
tained during the last cruise of the Carnegie in 
1928-20, and it was expected that comprehensive 
reports on this material, through the aid of many 
cooperating agencies, would be available in the 
near future. Arrangements also were made, 
through the generous cooperation of Johns Hop- 


kins University, for increasing the space occu- 
pied by the animal colony being studied by the 
department of embryology, thus enlarging the 
scope of the investigations leading to an under- 
standing of the structure and physiology of the 
adult. At the Mount Wilson Observatory prog- 
ress was made during the year on investiga- 
tions concerning the structure and extent of 
the physical universe, the studies by visiting land 
collaborating investigators proving of great im- 
portance. Publication of Morrises elaborate 
mono^aph The Temple of the Warriors, describ- 
ing the Caracol at Chichen Itzd in Yucatan, 
completed one of the great projects of the in- 
stitution in the field of early American history. 
Progress also was made in the other phases of 
the institution’s programme relating to the Maya 
civilization and to knowledge of aboriginal 
American cultures. 

Public lectures and exhibits relating to the 
work of the institution proceeded as usual, with 
increasing emphasis upon determination of the 
most effective means for the dissemination of 
such information. Results of the institution’s 
investigations are made known through technical 
and scientific journals, the Institution’s Tear 
Book, and a series of scientific monographs. Dur- 
ing 1931 the executive committee authorized pub- 
lication of 11 new volumes, and a total of 14 
volumes were issued. Total receipts, representing 
interest on investments, bank balances, and 
sales of publications, amounted to $1,691,030 for 
the year. The president in 1931 was John C. 
Merriam. Tlie oflicers of the board of trustees 
were; Elihu Root, chairman; Henry S. Pritchett, 
vice chairman; Frederic A. Delano, secretary. 
The executive committee included: Elihu Root, 
chairman, Frederic A. Delano, Cass Gilbert, 
John C. Merriam, W. Church Osborn, W. Bar- 
clay Parsons, Stewart Paton, and Henry S. 
Pritchett. Headquarters are at Sixteenth and P 
Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

CAROLINE ISLANDS. A group of about 600 
coral islets in the western Pacific, transferred 
from Germany to Japan under mandate of the 
T-ieague of Nations by the Versailles Peace Treaty. 
The chief islands are Ponapd, with 8551 inhabit- 
ants; Yap, an important wireless and cable sta- 
tion, with 0799; and Parao, with 7872. See 
Japan. 

CARR^ HfiaiBERT Wildon. A British philo- 
sophical writer, died in Los Angeles, Calif., July 
8, 1931. Born Jan. 16, 1857, he was educated 
at King’s College, University of London. After 
being engaged in banking for many years he be- 
came in 1918 professor of philosophy at King’s 
College, and at the time of his death was visiting 
professor of philosophy at the University of 
Southern California. He was also president of 
the Aristotelian Society during 1916-18 and 
editor of the Proceedings of that body. His pub- 
lications include; The Problem of Truth (1912) ; 
Henri Bergson ( 1912 ) ; The Philosophy of Change 
(1914); The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce 
(1918) ; Bergson's Mind Energy (Trans., 1920) ; 
The Principle of Relativity (1920); Gen- 
tilc's Theory of Mind as Pure Act (Trans., 1921 ) ; 
A Theory of Monads (1922) ; The Scientific Ap- 
proach to Philosophy (1924); Changing Back- 
grounds in Religion and Ethics ( 1927 ) ; The 
Unique Status of Man (1028); The Free-will 
Problem (1928) ; Leibnitz (1929) ; and Cogitans 
Oogitata his last work, was published in 1930. 
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GABBOLL, Henbt Kino. An American clergy- 
man, died in North Plainfield, N. J., Jan. 21, 
1931. He was born in Dennisville, N. J., Nov. 16, 
1848. From 1876 to 1898 he wag religious and 
olitical editor of the Independent , and in 1890 
ad charge of the religious census of the United 
States. A^er serving as a special United States 
commissioner to Porto Rico during 1898-99, he 
was appointed assistant corresponding secretary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church Missionary 
Society, retaining that post until 1908. He was 
executive secretary of tlie western section of the 
Ecumenical Methodist Conferences of 1911 and 
1021, and from 1913 to 1916 was an associate 
secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. Besides government reports 
and numerous reviews, he published The Reli- 
gious Forces of the United States (1893); Mis- 
sionary Growth of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ( 1907 ) ; and Francis Ashury in the Mak- 
ing of American Methodism (1923). His findings 
as general religious statistician for the leading 
Protestant denominations in the United States 
also were published each spring from 1916 to 
1930 in the Christian Herald. 

CABS, Motor. See AiJTOMOBn.ES. 

CARSON, Howard Adams. An American civil 
engineer, died in Malden, Mass., Oct. 26, 1931. 
He was born in Westfield, Mass., Nov. 28, 1842, 
and was graduated from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1869. In 1871 he was 
appointed assistant engineer on the construction 
of the Providence waterworks and two years 
later installed the sewer system in that city. 
From 1878 to 1885 he was principal superintend- 
ent of construction of the Boston system of in- 
tercepting sewers and main drainage, and in 
1889 was appointed chief engineer of the Metro- 
politan and Charles River Valley sewerage sys- 
tems, which embraced about 20 cities and towns 
in the vicinity of Boston. During 1894-1909 he 
was chief engineer for the Boston Transit Com- 
mission, having charge of the design and con- 
struction of the original Boston subway, com- 
pleted in 1898, and of the East Boston and 
Washington Street tunnels. He also served as con- 
sulting engineer in the building of the original 
New York and Philadelphia subways and of the 
double-track railway tunnel under the Detroit 
River for the Michigan Central Railroad. 

CARTELS. See Chile; Cuba. 

CASE SCHOOL OE APPLIED SCIENCE. 
An engineering college in Cleveland, Ohio, 
founded in 1881. In the autumn of 1931 the en- 
rollment was 808 students. The summer session 
registration was 162. The faculty numbered 79 
members. The endowment amounted to $4,601,042. 
The library contained 25,000 volumes. Presi- 
dent, William Elgin Wickenden, D.Eng., D.Sc. 

CASUALTY INSURANCE. See Insurance. 

CATALAN. See Spanish Literature. 

CATALONIA (CATALUl^A). A formerly 
independent principality occupying the north- 
east corner of Spain, which was deprived of its 
liberties and parliament in 1714 by Philip V of 
Spain and divided in 1833 into the four Prov- 
inces of Barcelona, Gerona, lArida, and Tar- 
ragona. The area is 12,427 square miles; the 
population was estimated at 2,475,793 on Jan. 1, 
1930. Barcelona, the principal city, had 775,271 
inhabitants on the same date. It is the centre of 
a thriving industrial, commercial, and agricul- 
tural region. For political developments in 1931, 
consult the article on Spain under History. 


CATHOLIC ACTION. A Roman Catholic 
organization, the Italian general and branch 
headquarters of which were closed by the Fascist 
Government in May, 1931, for alleged political 
activity. See Italy under History. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH. See Roman Catholic 
Church. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 

Tub. a national institution of higher education 
in Washington, D. C., founded in 1887 by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy with the approval of 
the Holy See and chartered by an Act of Con- 
gress. The enrollment for the autumn term of 
1931 was 1340, distributed in the following 
schools: Graduate school of sacred sciences, 9; 
seminary, 150; canon law, 24; law (coeduca- 
tional), 40; engineering, 158; arts and sciences, 
440; and graduate school of arts and sciences (co- 
educational), 502. The enrollment for the sum- 
mer session of 1931 was 891. Affiliated with the 
university is the Catholic Sisters* College (190 
students) ; Trinity College for Women (375 
students) ; National Catholic School of Social 
Service (52 students) ; and 33 religious houses 
of study in the immediate vicinity with an en- 
rollment of about 800 students. In addition, there 
are affiliated throughout the United States 4 
seminaries, 29 colleges, 225 high schools and 
academics, and 57 novitiates. 

The university is governed by a board of 
trustees (prelates, priests, and laymen) through 
the Rector, who is advised by an academic sen- 
ate composed of representatives (lay and cler- 
ical) of the various faculties. The faculty of the 
university proper numbered 140, of wliom 39 were 
full professors. The endowment amounted to ap- 
proximately $3,000,000, plus an annual collec- 
tion of about $300,000. The library contained 
340,000 volumes. Administrative officers: the 
Rt. Rev. James H. Ryan, S.T.D., Ph.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D., rector; the Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, 

S. T.D., LL.D., vice rector; the Rt. Rev. David 

T. O'Dwycr, procurator; and Prof. Richard J. 
Purcell, Ph.D., general secretary. 

CATTLE. See Dairying; Livestock. 

CATTLE DISEASES, Cattle Plague, Cat- 
tle Tick Eradication. See Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 

CAUCASUS, k6*kd-sus. A term applied to the 
isthmus which separates the Black Sea from the 
Caspian Sea; formerly an administrative divi- 
sion of the Russian Empire Tt was divided into 
two districts of Transcaucasia and Ciscaucasia, 
of which the former, after the World War, was 
divided among the three republics of Armenia, 
Georgia, and Azerbaijan. These were incorporated 
under the constitution of 1923, in the Union of 
Soviet Republics, as the Transcaucasian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic. See Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, Transcaucasian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic, and Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

CAVALRY. See Military Progress. 

CELEBES. See Netiierland East Indies. 

CELEBRATIONS. These events continue to 
present to the public anniversaries that are 
noteworthy and emphasize by appropriate cere- 
monies their historical importance. Those in the 
United States were notably of events pertaining 
to the War of the Revolution and culminated 
in the celebration of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. Very elaborate and uni- 
versal preparations for the bicentennial anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washington were 
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under way and the celebration of the first set- 
tlement of Maryland was to come up for 1933. 

January 18. The 60th anniversary of the 
proclamation of the German empire at Ver- 
sailles in 1871 was commemorated in Berlin with 
impressive ceremonies in the Reichstag, which 
was decked with many old regimental flags. 
There were gatherings of all veterans* associa- 
tions in the Sportpalast and a march of an 
honor company bearing fifty regimental flags 
from the Franco-Prussian War. These events 
were attended by President von Hindenburg. 

March Ji-11. The 200th anniversary of the 
construction of the Spanish government’s palace 
and the founding of the Spanish Missions was 
celebrated in San Antonio, Tex., beginning with 
blessing and dedication of the restored palace. 
Church, military, and civil officials present at 
the service included Cardinal Hayes, Gov. Ross 
Sterling of Texas, Maj. Gen. Edwin B. Winans, 
U.S.A., commanding 8th Corps Area, and Pablo 
de Ubarri, Spanish consul general of Galves- 
ton, representing his majesty King Alfonso 
XIII of Spain. Following this ceremony a color- 
ful pageant of the arrival of the first Canary 
Islanders was presented. Direct descendants of 
the original settlers took part, including priests, 
Indians, soldiers, and the military governor. 
Later, other appropriate exercises were held, 
which ended with a Te Deuin in the cathedral. 

March .9. The 100th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the French Foreign Legion was cele- 
brated in Sidi-bel-Abbes, Algeria, where the 
First Regiment passed in review to the blare 
of bands and the tunes of the Legion’s famous 
marching songs. Colonel Rollet, who led his 
legionnaiies on the Western Front during the 
Woild War, read the Legion’s roll of honor. In 
Kez, Marrakech, and other outposts various regi- 
ments marched in review. 

April JIf. The date on which in 1890 the reso- 
lution creating the Pan-American Union (q.v.) 
was approved at the First Pan-American Con- 
ference, was observed as “Pan-American Day” 
by the United States and Bolivia, Chile, Costa 
liica, Cuba, Ecuador, Dominican Republic, K1 
Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela. The exercises at the Pan American Union 
building in Washington, D. C. included address- 
es by the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of State, the Ambassadors of Mexico 
and Cuba, and a musical jirogram by the U. S. 
Navy Band. 

April 21. According to tradition 2084 years 
ago King Romulus plowed a furrow on Palatine 
Hill to mark the place of the walls of Rome. 
This date was celebrated throughout Italy with 
solemn ceremonies, since April 21 was declared 
a national holiday by the Fascist Government, 
which also decreed that Labor Day be celebrated 
on that date instead of May 1. Throughout 
Italy hundreds of thousands of workers paraded 
behind Fascist banners. As usual on this day 
under the Fascist regime, a number of public 
works were inaugurated. Some were of archaeo- 
logical interest, such as the demolition of houses 
around the imperial forums; some were intend- 
ed to beautify the city, such as the beginning 
of public gardens; some were of general inter- 
est, such as new schools and streets, and some 
were of interest chiefly to workers, as new work- 
ers’ dwellings. 

April 27. The 324th anniversary of the land- 
ing at Cape Henry of the band of pilgrims, 


who planted English civilization in the New 
World, was celebrated by a religious ceremony 
conducted by Bishop Thomson of Southern Vir- 
ginia, at which President Hoover and Governor 
Pollard were present. 

April 28. The 100th anniversary of the grant- 
ing of a charter to the New York University 
by the State legislature was appropriately cele- 
brated, notably by a charter day dinner at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City. Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
president of Yale University, were among the 
guest speakers, and Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
chancellor of the University, was the presiding 
officer. 

May 16. The 100th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Gramercy Park in New York City was 
celebrated by a pageant in which more than 200 
persbns, depicting the old time costumes of a 
century ago, participated. There was an address 
by Dr. John H. Finley, and also a May pole 
dance for the younger generation. 

May 20. Mecklenburg County in North Caro- 
lina celebrated the signing by Mecklenburg farm- 
eis of what is asserted to be the first formal 
declaration of independence from Great Britain. 
The date of the signing is accepted locally as 
May 20, 1775, although disputed by some his- 
torians. There was a parade and Gen. Charles 
P. Summeiall, U.S.A., was the principal speaker. 

May 21. The 60th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Red Cross (q.v.) was gen- 
erally celebrated by local organizations through- 
out the United States, and conspicuously in 
Washington, D. C., by a banquet at which ad- 
dresses were made by President Hoover and 
other distinguished members from home and 
abroad. The Post Office Department issued a 
commemorative postage stamp in honor of the 
event. 

May 24-31. The 500th anniversary of the 
martyrdom of Joan of Arc was celebrated in 
Rouen, France. The exercises began with cere- 
monies in the Cathedral of Notre Dame and 
were followed by a military parade in which 
some of the famous regiments of the French 
army participated. It was led by groups im- 
]»er8onating the most glorious soldiers of 
France’s past, thus the 1600 costumed partici- 
pants were led by Gauls of Vercingetorix and 
included Franks of Charles Martel, soldiers of 
Bayard, Knights of Douguesclin, Napoleon’s 
Guard, and, finally, heroes of the World War 
represented by veterans’ organizations. Note- 
worthy were the American Legion veterans, led 
by Commander Sparks of the Paris Post of the 
American Legion. 

June 21. The 300th anniversary of the death 
of Captain John Smith, the founder of the 
Jamestown Colony of Virginia, was celebrated 
in the Church of St. Sepulchre in Holborn, Lon- 
don, where a tablet had been placed in memory 
of the “Sometime Governor of Virginia and 
Admiral of New England.” 

June 22. The ancient city of Rochester in Eng- 
land celebrated its 2000 years of existence with 
a historical pageant in which 5000 characters 
recreated its old time glories. Prince George was 
a spectator and hundreds of American visitors, 
including some from Rochester, N. Y., were 
among those who watched the pageantry out- 
side Rochester Castle. Chaucer’s pilgrims, Queen 
Elizabeth, and King Charles II are all associ- 
ated with the old city and many in Roches- 
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ter are convinced that Mr. Pickwick, immortaliaed 
by Charles Dickens, stayed at the Bull Inn. 

July 4, The 100th anniversary of the death 
of James Monroe, the author of the Monroe 
Doctrine, was celebrated at the University of 
Virginia in Charlottesville, Va., with addresses 
and patriotic pilgrimages to historic shrines in 
ihe vicinity. 

July 29, The 100th anniversaiy of the inven- 
tion of the reaper by Cyrus Hall McCormick 
was celebrated at the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute in Blacksburg, Va., by a special session 
at which addresses were made by Hon. Alex- 
ander Legge and former Governor E. Lee 
Trinkle, who described McCormick as “the great 
emancipator of farm labor.” The McCormick 
family was represented by a son and two grand- 
sons. 

July St, The discovery of the island of Trini- 
dad by Columbus was celebrated at Port of 
Spain by an elaborate display of fireworks and 
other appropriate exercises. 

August 1, The 100th anniversary of the open- 
ing of London Bridge by King William IV and 
Queen Adelaide was celebrated with suitable 
ceremonies. 

August 4- The 75th anniversary of the found- 
ing in Rochester, N. Y., of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company was celebrated by gray- 
haired operators, many of them retired, taking 
prominent parts in the diamond jubilee observ- 
ances in many cities throughout the United 
States. 

August 18. The anniversary of the founding 
of the first English Colony in America by Sir 
Walter Raleigh was celebrated by a pageant on 
Roanoke Island, N. C., under the auspices of 
the Roanoke Colony Memorial Association. 

September 5-1 S, The 150th anniversary of the 
founding of Los Angeles, Calif., was celebrated 
by a series of pageants and other exercises. Huge 
Mexican and Spanish shawls were draped from 
every trolley cross-wire and replicas of historic 
scenes having to do with the early days of the 
town swung above the intersections. The “Fiesta 
de Los Angeles” began with a reenactment of 
the ceremonies which founded the pueblo, fol- 
lowed by historical parades telling the story of 
California under four flags, the dawn of Chris- 
tianity through the sacrifices of the Franciscan 
padres, and led up to coronation ceremonies in 
Olympic Stadium, and a long series of pageantry 
that terminated on Septenmer 13, with an in- 
ternational air fiesta. On Sunday morning a 
solemn Pontifical high mass was celebrated at 
the stadium, where John McCormack sang the 
“Ave Maria” and the Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, the Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni 
Biondi, officiated assisted by Archbishop Hanna 
and other bishops. The exercises were in part 
broadcasted over the radio. 

September 6, The 150th celebration of the 
Battle of Groton Heights and the burning of 
New London, Conn., was celebrated at that 
place by addresses by Governor Cross and bv 
Senator Bingham of Connecticut together with 
a reproduction of the Battle of Groton Heights 
and a naval and float parade. A deed present- 
ing the site of Fort Griswold to the State was 
accepted by Governor Cross. 

September 7, The 100th anniversary of the 
independence of Brazil by separation from Por- 
tugal was celebrated by a military review, in- 
cluding the army and navy air corps, in Rio 


de Janeiro and also by patriotic ceremonies there 
and elsewhere throughout the entire country. 

September lO-Octoher S. The 100th anniver- 
sary of the simultaneous discovery by Michael 
Faradav in England and by Joseph Henry in 
the United States that when magnets and wire 
coils are moved relatively to each other a steady 
electrical current is generated, was celebrated at 
the opening session of the American Physical 
Society in Schenectady, N. Y. on September 10 
when tributes were paid to Faraday and Henry 
by American and British scientists. Later in 
London on September 21 in the Royal Institute 
appropriate exercises were held with an exhibi- 
tion in the Royal Albert Hall, and on Septem- 
ber 30 addresses by Prime Minister Macdonald 
and others were broadcasted over the world. To 
this discovery we owe the electric wonders of 
to-day — tlie lights that convert Broadway into 
a nocturnal fairyland, the electric trains that 
thunder in subways, the telephones and tele- 
graphs that span continents and oceans, the cen- 
tral stations that send energy wherever it is 
wanted, and the motors that relieve labor from 
drudgery. 

September 12. The 155th anniversary of the 
historic peace conference between Benjamin 
Franklin, John Adams, Kdwaid Rutledge, and 
Lord Howe at the Billop House on Staten Is- 
land, in 1776 in an eflfort to establish ]>eace 
between England and the Colonists was cele- 
brated by a pageant. The first swne showed 
a seventeenth -century fair at which Captain 
Christopher Billop said farewell to his friends 
before setting sail in his sloop for the New 
World. Thirteen men and thirty women took 
part in this scene, with William Sunderman 
as Captain Billop. An Indian attack on the 
stockaded village of Oude Dorpe and Billop 's 
arrest as a Tory were reproduced in tlie second 
episode. The conference in the Billop House 155 
years ago was shown in the final ejiisode. 

September 17. Known as Constitution day, the 
1 44th anniversary of the promulgation of the 
Constitution of the United States was celebrated 
by members of the patriotic societies with ap- 
propriate exercises throughout the Union. 

September 18. The 12l8t anniversary of the 
independence of Chile was celebrated in Santiago 
and elsewhere in that country by jiatriotic ex- 
ercises, notably of thanksgiving, at the termina- 
tion of the recent naval meetings. 

September 23-30. The 100th anniversary of 
the founding of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science (q.v. ) was celebrated 
at its centenary meeting held in London, Eng- 
land, under the presidency of Lt. Gen. the 
Right Hon J. C. Smuts, P.C., F.H.S. 

September 20. The 20th anniversary of the 
first air mail in the United States was cele- 
brated by a commemoration trip of the coast- 
to-coast air mail. A special post mark, author- 
ized for Los Angeles, Calif., and Mineola, N. Y., 
marked the day for stamp collectors. 

October 12. In commemoration of the dis- 
covery of America by Christopher Columbus 
there was dedicated on the summit of Corco- 
vado, a high elevation in the harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro, a colossal figure of Christ the Re- 
deemer, standing guard over the city. The lamps 
at the left of the statue were lighted by Mar- 
coni in Italy at the first illumination of this 
great statue. 

October 15. The 300th anniversary of tlie first 
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Christian Church service h^ld in Maryland was 
celebrated at Camp Wright on Kent Island, Md., 
by an outdoor service at that place when a 
commemorative sermon was preached by the Rt. 
Rev. James E. Freeman, Bishop of Washing- 
ton, which was then followed by a pageant 
depicting a series of episodes of the Church 
of England on the Isle of Kent. 

October 16-19, The 150th anniversary pf the 
surrender of Cornwallis to Washington at York- 
town, Va., was celebrated by an elaborate series 
of events, including the dedication of memorial 
tablets to Cornwallis and de Gallatin; address- 
es by governors of the Thirteen Original States; 
a pageant depicting scenes of the history and 
characters of the original colonies, beginning 
with the landing at Jamestown in 1607 and clos- 
ing with the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence; dedication of tablets to de Grasse 
and Martiau; addresses by Pershing, P4tain, and 
others; religious services; and terminating with 
exercises at which President Hoover spoke. Mar- 
shal Retain, and other distinguished guests from 
France and Great Britain were present. A spe- 
cial commemorative stamp was issued by the 
Post Office Department. 

October 2S. The 100th anniversary of the 
founding of Lafayette College (q.v.) in Easton, 
Pa., was celebrated with a programme which in- 
cluded the unveiling of a tablet to the memory 
of Dr. Traill Green, former faculty member; an 
address by Tliomas J. Watson, president of the 
Merchants* Club of New York; the announce- 
ment of a gift of $50,000 from Israel P. Pardee 
of Hazleton as a memorial for his son; the con- 
ferring of honorary degrees; and other aca- 
demic features. 

October 28, The 155th anniversary of the bat- 
tle of White Plains was celebrated at White 
Plains, N. Y., with an address by Jacob Gould 
Schurrnan, former Ambassador to Germany. 

November 1. A special service commemorating 
the 179th anniversary of the initiation of George 
Washington into the Masonic Order was held 
at St. Paul’s Episcopal Chapel, in New York 
(Mty, where Washington worshiped. The services 
w'ere held under the auspices of the Second 
Masonic District, Manhattan, and the sermon 
was preached by the Kev. Dr. Joseph P. Mc- 
Comas, vicar of the chapel. 

November 19, The 100th anniversary of the 
birth of James A. Garfield was celebrated in 
Hiram, Ohio, by an address at Hiram College by 
Henry Garfield, president of Williams College, 
in eulogy of his distinguished father; services at 
the Garfield Memorial Church near the birth- 
place; and the placing of a boulder on the four- 
acre plot marking the birthplace. 

December 1-12. The 400th anniversary of the 
reported miraculous appearance of the^ Virgin 
of Guadalupe, the patron saint of Mexico, was 
celebrated by a series of events, beginning on 
Dec. Ist with the restoration of the jeweled 
crown (valued at $260,000) to tlie head of the 
Virgin. The number of visitors was estimated 
at 250,000, some of whom made the approach to 
the restored church on their knees, a distance of 
two miles. 

December 12, The 30th anniversary of the first 
wireless transmission across the Atlantic Ocean 
from England to Newfoundland by Marconi was 
celebrated by a radio roll call around the world 
starting from New York and participated in by 
London, Paris, Warsaw, Berlin, Brussels, 


Madrid, Ottawa, Honolulu, Tokyo, Caracas, 
Manda, and Rome with addresses by Marconi, 
Pupin, and others, and musical selections charac- 
teristic of the country from many of the sta- 
tions; also, with the presentation of a gold 
medal to Marconi by the Veteran Wireless Oper- 
ators* Association in New York City. 

Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary. In April 
there was published a report giving the results 
of this great series of celebrations. It shows 
that in 253 towns and cities 2083 events took 
place and that the total attendance was 11,041,- 
625 persons. The events are described as re- 
ligious services: school exercises; pageants; 
parades; musical events; dedications of perma- 
nent monuments, markers and structures; his- 
torical meetings; old home weeks or days; ex- 
hibits, fairs, and expositions; and congresses, 
conventions, and assemblies, of each of which an 
account is given in the volume. 

The finahcial report shows that for the sup- 
port of the Tercentenary in its various aspects 
there was received from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts $253,000; from cities and towns 
including committees $500,000; from Tercen- 
tenary, Inc. $115,000; and from conference of 
City and Town Committees Inc., $35,000 ; making 
a total of $903,000. At the close of the celebra- 
tion with all bills paid, there was a surplus of 
$40,000. It was therefore a financial success. 
According to the Holyoke Transcript: 

In BoRtou they will tell you that the American Legion 
alone, spent m and around the city more than the entire 
cost of all the celebrations in the State. During the 
Tercentenary more than four million people came into 
Massachusetts, stopped in our hotels, ate our food, 
bought our taxed gasoline, gloried in the beauties of 
Massachusetts during the most perfect summer and fall 
season the State has ever had. Every celebration brought 
employment to all sorts of people. Dressmakers, shoo 
dealers, painters, caterers, the markets and farms, the 
garage and gasoline, the hotel and home businesses were 
all stimulated and people given extra work to take care 
of the tourists who hdped to celebrate this great event 
It served to raise Massachusetts out of the level of un- 
emplo^ent that might otherwise have been deeper. Per- 
haps it had something to do with raising Massachusetts 
Savings Bank investment by $1,000,000 more than ever 
before. 

Washington Bicentennial Commission. 
During 1931, the United States George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission continued or- 
ganizing the entire nation for the nine-months 
world-wide celebration in 1932 of the Two Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Wash- 
ington. The membership of the Commission was 
changed by the resignation of Lieut. Col. U. S. 
Grant, 3d, as associate director, and the death of 
Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Colonel Grant’s resignation 
left Congressman Sol Bloom of New York as the 
executive officer in charge, and the place held 
by Speaker Longworth was filled by the new 
Speaker. The office personnel of the Commission 
was increased to handle the great volume of 
correspondence, research work, and keeping city 
and state commissions abreast of the general 
activities. This was all cared for under divisions 
as follows: 

Division of Information and Publication, This 
division continued to publicize the country in 
preparation for the Celebration, The success of 
the event depending largely on the **Waahington- 
mindedness** of the country, considerable effort 
was taken in this direction. Newspapers and 
magazines in every State and city devoted col- 
umns to the Celebration and historical articles 
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telliBg of George Washington and his times. An 
additional activity was the distribution of 1,000,- 
000 portrait-posters of George Washington to 
the schools of America. Another poster, 'The 
Dawn of American Liberty,’* was sent to all post 
offices in the nation. Broadcasting of radio 
announcements was also part of the activity of 
this Division. 

Organization Division, The act creating the 
Unit^ States George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, called for the appointment of Bi- 
centennial commissions in each State. This has 
been accomplished under the supervision of this 
division, and these Commissions have a person- 
nel of more than 1400. In addition to com- 
missions in the States, Bicentennial organiza- 
tions existed in the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and in the Virgin Islands, the Phil- 
ippines, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone. 
The ultimate aim was to have a committee in 
every town and city in the United States to 
prepare programmes of various sorts. More than 
16,000 city and town committees have been ap- 
pointed. Besides these organizations, Bicenten- 
nial commissions were formed among churches 
and fraternal organizations, thus providing di- 
rect contact between the Commission and some 
90,000,000 members of these groups. 

Women's Division, Through this division the 
units of national organization of women have 
received information concerning the purpose, 
aim, and scope of the Commission. These or- 
ganizations extend to every State in the Union 
as well as to the territories, and represent a 
membership of over twenty-five million women. 
Twelve George Washington programmes and 
forty-eight historical papers on topics in the 
programmes, have been prepared and published 
by the Commission, which dq)ict the life, char- 
acter, and achievements of George Washington 
from the time of his birth in Wakefield to the 
end at Mount Vernon. 

Educational Division, The first aim of this 
division was to develop a consciousness of the 
purpose, aim, and scope of the Celebration in 
the minds of the school children and teachers 
of the United States. This was done by cor- 
respondence and representation at the national 
meetings of the educational forces. Letters and 
material were sent to the president of every 
normal school, junior college, teachers* college, 
senior college, and university in the nation, ask- 
ing codperation in the Celebration. Similar in- 
formation was sent to all State Departments of 
Education and to every county superintendent. 
To supply the teachers with a background of the 
Bicentennial activities and authentic informa- 
tion of George Washington, a handbook was pre- 
pared as a suggestive guide to an appreciation 
course designed by the Commission, which dealt 
with the life and achievements of George Wash- 
ington and the history of the creative period 
in which he lived. Opening new avenues of par- 
ticipation and expression in the Celebration are 
the declamatory, essay, and oratorical contests 
which will be carried on in all the schools. 
These were to be under the supervision of the 
various State Bicentennial Commissions, and the 
Washington commemorative medal was to be pre- 
sented by the National Commission to the State 
winners. 

Historical Division, The Historical Division 
was engaged in the publication of a series of 
sixteen pamphlets, '^onor to George Wash- 


ington/* which has been prepared by a group 
of eminent scholars on the various phases of 
George Washin^n’s life. In addition to this 
work the Division serves as a clearing house 
for inquiries for historical information of Wash- 
ington and his times. 

Play and Pageant Department, This depart- 
ment has supervised the preparation of more 
than thirty plavs and pageants of varied char- 
acter suitable for presentation under different 
conditions and adapted to the use of schools, 
churches, and organizations in general. The 
themes of these dramatic productions cover a 
wide range from the boyhood days of Washing- 
ton to his retirement to Mount Vernon after his 
second term as President of the United States. 
Percy MacKaye, writer and dramatist, was com- 
missioned to prepare the folk-masque, Wakefield ^ 
which was to be presented in all the large cities 
of the United States during the Celebration. A 
catalogue of all available plays and pageants deal- 
ing with the life of Washington was issued by 
the department. How to Produce a Pageant tn 
Honor of George Washingtony and a booklet on 
the costumes suitable for Washington plays and 
pageants, also were prepared by this depart- 
ment. 

Music Division. This Division assembled all 
facts regarding the music of Washington’s time, 
songs, and pieces written specifically in honor 
of Washington, and American music and works 
fiom abroad which were known and played in 
the eighteenth century. All music publishers 
were invited to send to the Commission copies 
of music in their catalogues suitable to George 
Washington celebrations and programmes — 
either historic music in modern editions, or con- 
temporary music commemorating Washington, 
or otherwise suitable for use in Bicentennial 
programmes. This research was made available in 
a booklet entitled The Music of George Wash- 
ington's Time. The Commission also published a 
collection of eighteenth-century songs and piano 
pieces which were selected with the cooperation 
of the Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. Three American composers were commis- 
sioned to contribute musical compositions to the 
Celebration; John Alden Carpenter who wrote 
a choral ode, Song of His Children; John Philip 
8ousa who wrote the George Washington Bi- 
centennial Marchy and George M. Cohan who 
contributed the song. Father of the Land We 
Love. 

Foreign Participation, Assistance was given 
to foreign diplomatic representatives in plan- 
ning the participation of their governments in 
the Celebration. Bicentennial committees of 
Americans were organized in foreign countries 
and were assisted in planning their part in the 
Celebration. This department also was instru- 
mental in organizing all foreign language groups 
in the United States for the Bicentennial. 

Miscellaneous. A number of special activi- 
ties were carried on by the Bicentennial Com- 
mission throughout the year in the interest of 
the Celebration. One of these was the collection 
of photographs of Washington portraits and 
paintings by eminent artists, contemporary with 
Washington and later, which were being used to 
illustrate jmblioations and various articles and 
stories in connection with the Bicentennial Cele- 
bration. This is the largest and finest collection 
of such Washington pictures ever made. A Na- 
tional Historical Loan Exhibition of life por- 
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traits of Washington and their replicas, together 
with other Washingtoniana, was to be shown for 
the iirst time in the Nation’s Capital^ in 1932 
under the direction of the Bicentennial Com- 
mission. The Commission had sponsored the pro- 
duction of a motion-picture epic of Georw Wash- 
ington’s life which was filmed by the Eastman 
Teaching Films Company. This picture will be 
appropriate for use by schools and organiza- 
tions in general, and may be shown in large or 
small auditoriums. The Bicentennial Commission 
cofiperated with various governmental depart- 
ments in carrying out features of the Celebra- 
tion. Such was the case in a series of memorial 
postage stamps and stamped envelopes issued 
by the Post Office Department, depicting George 
Washington at different times in his life. A 
special act of Congress authorized the issuance 
of a George Washington quarter dollar to re- 
place the present coin of that denomination. An 
official Bicentennial medal was prepared as an 
award to winners of various contests during the 
Celebration. The coin and the medal were pre- 
pared by the Treasury Department with the 
cooperation of the Bicentennial Commission. The 
participation of the young people of the Nation 
in the celebration was being furthered by the 
work being done with various junior organiza- 
tions such as the Scout grbups and 4-H Clubs, 
Camp Fire Girls, Junior lied Cross, and similar 
groups. In the Braille Department of the Bi- 
centennial Commission the government estab- 
lished for the first time a department for the 
Idind. (leorge Washington material and sug- 
gestions were being set in Braille so that those 
without sight might have an equal share with 
the sighted in the Celebration, 

A model library exhibit of Washingtoniana 
was prepared and photographed. The pictures 
were to be sent to public and school libraries 
in tlie United States to furnish a pattern for 
similar exhibits during 1932. The Commission 
also distributed Washington literature and ma- 
terial among the libraries of the country and 
])1anned to publish a Washington bibliography 

ESTIMATES OF PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT OF 


civic, social, fraternal, and other groups through- 
out the United States. A pamphlet was pub- 
lished to revive interest in the planting of 
colonial gardens; a short history was compiled 
of eighteenth century business firms in existence 
to-day; moving picture and radio broadcasting 
companies also benefited by the cofiperation of 
the Commission — in short, every means by which 
a great nation might show its appreciation for 
its founder was adopted. 

Maryland Tercentennial Celebration. A 
commission appointed by Governor Ritchie, of 
which William L. Marbury was made chairman, 
had already begun the study of plans, and active 
preparations for the celebration of this event 
were under way. 

CELL. See ZocSlooy. 

CELTIC LITEEATTJBE. Sec Philology, 
Modern. 

CEMENT. The preliminary estimates of pro- 
duction for the Portland cement industry in the 
United States, compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, showed a decrease of 22.7 i>er cent in 
production and 20.5 per cent in shipments from 
the totals for 1930, and the total production of 
1931 was estimated at 124,594,000 barrels as 
against 161,197,000 barrels in 1930, and the 
shipments from mills in 1931 amounted to 126,- 

465.000 barrels with an estimated factory value 
of $139,381,000 as compared with 159,059,000 
barrels shipped in 1930. During the calendar year 
1931 the production related to capacity w^as 46.5 
per cent as against 61.5 per cent in 1930. In 
addition to Portland cement, the production of 
clinker (unground Portland cement) in 1931 was 

121.814.000 barrels as against 160,992,000 bar- 
rels in 1930. 

The exports of hydraulic cement from the 
United States in 1930 aggregated 755,778 bar- 
rels valued at $2,454,515 while the imports in the 
same year were 977,997 barrels valued at $1,140,- 
929. In 1931 the exports of cement amounted to 
429,653 barrels valued at $1,220,600 and the im- 
ports amounted to 457,944 barrels valued at 
$507,918. 

UNFINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT BY DISTRICTS 


[Quantities in thousands of harrsls] 


(U. N. Bureau of Mines, Revised Jan. 18, 1932) 


Districts 

EaRtorn Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Mar^dand 

Now York and Maine 

Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 

Michigan 

WiscutiHin, Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky 

Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and 

Louihinna 

Eastern Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, and South Dakota . . . 
Western Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 

Atkansas 

Texas 

Colorado, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, and Idaho 

California 

Oiegon and Washington 

Total 


Production Shipments 


Estimated 


1981 

1980 

1981 

value, 1931 

1980 

28,3G0 

10,289 

10,957 

6,133 

16,185 

85,141 

11,842 

17,620 

11,511 

20,283 

28,596 

10,740 

11,105 

7,164 

15,903 

$29,725,000 

11.989.000 

10.823.000 
7,461,000 

14.599.000 

35,357 

11,122 

17,068 

10,818 

19,572 

12,341 

12,878 

12,881 

16,694 

12,311 

12,298 

15.310.000 

11.941.000 

12,72d 

16,88& 

9,212 

6,182 

2,174 

7,882 

8,001 

12,510 

6,781 

2,269 

10,124 

4,091 

9,634 

6,268 

2,016 

7,666 

2,864 

9.430.000 

8.868.000 

3.374.000 
11,357,000 

4.554.000 

11,880 

6,792 

2,375 

10,480 

4,021 

124,594 

161,197 

126,465 

139,881,000 

159.059 


which was compiled by the American Library As- 
sociation. The Commission has also extended 
assistance to merchants and manufacturers in 
general in the production and sale of articles of 
the Bicentennial year. Through the cobperation 
of the Commission with the American Tree As- 
sociation more than 18,000,000 George Washing- 
ton trees were planted by schools and various 


CENSUS. The Bureau of the Census during 
the year continued the work of compiling, pub- 
lishing, and distributing the various reports of the 
Fifteenth Census of the United States. Through 
the improved and permanent organization of the 
Bureau, it was possible to advance the publica- 
tion dates on all phases of census work, so that 
in addition to the preliminary reports of the 
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decennial oenaua, which were published in 1930 
and 1931 as fast as they were available, the com- 
plete returns were brought out in final form for 
a number of the divisions, and the current bul- 
letins were issued regularly. Thus, Volume I of 
the Fifteenth Census, giving the number and dis- 
tribution of inliabitants, was printed and dis- 
tributed 13 months after the canvass started as 
compared with 20 months required for the pub- 
lication of a similar volume at the 1020 Census. 
The Division of Manufactures completed its 
preliminary release for industry within the year 
1930 in place of the following year, which had 
been usual in previoiis censusos. Publication dates 
were advanced in all phases of the Census work 
notwithstanding the increased number of in- 
quiries on the various schedules and the fact 
that the censuses of distribution and unemploy- 
ment had been added. 

At the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1031, 
more than 50 per cent of individual State popula- 
tion and agricultural reports had been printed 
and distributed, these reports including the 
following topics: Number and distribution of 
inhabitants, composition and characteristics of 
the population, unemployment, and agricultui*e 
— two scries, one presenting information by minor 
civil divisions and the other by counties. The 
Distribution Division completed its series of press 
releases giving retail trade statistics for towns 
of 10,000 or moie populations and wholesale trade 
statistics for cities of 100,000 or more, and made 
considerable progress during the year on its 
State and Merchandise reports. The Division of 
Manufactures completed its preliminary sum- 
maries for the States and was issuing printed 
industry reports. 

The work of the Census Bureau on vital statis- 
tics was improved by the addition of the State 
of South Dakota to the registration area for 
deaths, so that 47 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Territory of Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, 
and eight cities in the remaining non-registration 
State of Texas were included; in all, 96.2 per 
cent of the total population of the United States 
was represented in the area for death registration. 
The birth registration area included 46 States, 
the District of Columbia, and the insular pos- 
sessions, Hawaii and the Virgin Islands, or about 
95 j>er cent of the total population. Marriage and 
divorce statistics were published each year by 
States, and statistics on institutions, State and 
city government, and special industries were com- 
piled annually. 

The Census Bureau was engaged in publish- 
ing an elaborate series of population figures 
which include compilations for metropolitan areas 
and statistics on families. Part of the statistics 
on families are being presented in a series of 
State bulletins and the remainder in a series of 
subject bulletins. The State bulletins give the 
number of families by counties with figures for 
all incorporated places having 2500 inhabitants 
or more and showed the number of families clas- 
sified by size, color, nativity of head, and accord- 
ing to the number in the family under ten years 
of age. In addition, there are given the number 
of dwellings classified as one-family, two-family, 
and three-or-raore family and the number of 
owned homes classified according to value and 
the number of rented homes classified according 
to monthly rental. The families are also classified 
according to the number of children under 21; 
according to the number of gainful Workers, and 


according to the number of lodgers. The home- 
makers are classified according to their employ- 
ment status, first, those who have no gainful 
occupation, and second, those who have an oc- 
cupation which takes them away from home. 
The latter classification is divided into several 
groups, such as professional workers, office work- 
ers, and industrial workers. 

At the end of the year the Census Bureau had 
ready for distribution the final reports on the 
composition and the character of the population 
consisting of two quarto volumes containing 
about 1400 pages. The volumes consisted of the 
bulletins for the individual States previously 
printed, while the opening chapter of the first 
volume is a summary of the United States of 
unusual statistical value. It contained the com- 
position and characteristics of the population of 
the United States based on color, nativity, and 
parentage, sex, citizenship of the foreign born, 
age, school attendance, illiteracy, marital con- 
dition, country of birth of the foreign born, 
country of origin for foreign white stock, and 
gainful workers by industry groups. 

In addition to the U. S. Census, there was 
considerable census activity during the year in 
other countries. The Domijiiou of Canada took a 
census of population on June 1st and the pre- 
liminary reports were available during the latter 
part of the year. (See Canada.) Italy took a 
census of population from April 21, while Great 
Britain, on April 27, took its census of popula- 
tion. Provisional reports were available for the 
population of England, Scotland, and Wales. 
(See Great Britain.) France in March had a 
census of population and provisional returns were 
announced before the end of the year. (See 
France. ) Poland took its second census in Decem- 
ber, 1931, which as expected showed a heavy in- 
crease in population over the 30,000,000 in 1025. 
India took a census in 1031, as did the Union of 
South Africa and Cuba. 

Besides the population censuses taken in India, 
Canada, and South Africa, official counts were 
made also of the number of inhabitants in Pales- 
tine, Nigeria, and most of the colonies and pro- 
tectorates of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Results of a number of these censuses were 
made public, in preliminary form, toward the close 
of 1931. The censuses taken during 1930 and 1931 
showed a rapid growth of population in Italy, 
Poland, and Japan, while in more highly organ- 
ized countries such as Great Britain and France 
the population was almost stationary, with the 
pro8i)ect of continued future declines. The Gov- 
ernments of Brazil and Germany also authorized 
the compilation of censuses of industry during 
1931. 

The results of these various censuses so far as 
announced when the Year Book went to press 
are given in the articles on the various countries. 
For Farm Statistics see Agriculture and sections 
on Agriculture or Crops under the United States 
and articles on the 8e])arate States and countries. 

Population of Cities and Towns in the 
United States. The corrected statistics of pop- 
ulation for cities, towns, and boroughs, in the 
United States of 3000 or more inhabitants by 
States, as enumerated by the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau in 1930, are given in the tabulation on 
the following pages. With the population sta- 
tistics for 1930, are given those for 1920 for the 
purpose of comparison, and where a * follows the 
name, the population of the township is indicated. 
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Plaet Pop. 1980 

Pop. 1990 

Alabama Ci^ 
Alexander City 

8,644 

6,482 

4,619 

2,298 

Andalusia 

6,154 

4,023 

Anniston 

22,345 

17,784 

Athens 

4,288 

8,823 

Atmore 

8.036 

1,175 

Attalla 

4,585 

8,462 

Bessemer 

20,721 

18,674 

Birmingham 

259,678 

178.806 

Canoe * 

7,425 

4,955 

Cottondale * 

6,839 

4,482 

Crichton * 

4,858 

4,120 

Daleville * 

3,400 

8,280 

Decatur 

15,593 

4.752 

Demopolis 

4,087 

2,779 

Dothan 

16,046 

10,034 

Dundee * 

3,187 

2.729 

Enterprise 

8,702 

8,013 

Eufaula 

6,208 

4.939 

Fairfield 

11,069 

5.003 

Florence 

11,729 

10.529 

Fort Payne 

8,376 

2.026 

Gadsden 

24.042 

14,737 

Greenville 

3,985 

8,471 

Homewood 

6,103 

8.6 is 

Huntsville 

11,554 

Jasper 

5,313 

3.246 

.leddo * 

3,212 

2.512 

La nett 

5,204 

4,976 

Meridianville * 

3,291 

3.187 

Mobile 

68,202 

60,777 

Montgomery 

66,079 

43.464 

Mwunt Meigs * 

3,274 

2,416 

Opelika 

6,156 

4.960 

Ozark 

3.103 

2,618 

Phenix City 

13,862 

6.432 

Piedmont 

3,668 

2,645 

Pilchard 

4.580 

3*841 

Roanoke 

4,373 

Russellville 

3,146 

2,269 

Sawyerville * 

3,042 

2,858 

Selma 

18.012 

15,589 

Shefiield 

6,221 

6,682 

Bhoalford 

3,133 

2,842 

Six Mile * 

3,386 

4.447 

Somerville * 

3,212 

3,104 

Sylacauga 

4,115 

2,141 

Talladega 

7,696 

6,546 

Tarrant City 

7,341 

734 

Troy 

6,814 

5,696 

11,996 

Tuscaloosa 

20,659 

Tuscumbia 

4,533 

3,855 

Tuskegee 

3,314 

2,476 

V'ai riorstand * 

3,143 

3,394 

W'hitesburg * 3,622 

ARIZONA 

1,892 

Ajo * 

4,571 

9,205 

Bisbee 

8,023 

Clarkdale 

5,526 

9,9 i 6 

Douglas 

9,828 

Flagstaff * 

3,891 

3,186 

Glendale 

3,665 

2,787 

Globe 

7,157 

7.044 

Jerome 

4,032 

4,030 

Mesa 

3,711 

3.036 

Miami 

7,693 

6.689 

Moron Cl * 

5,108 

6,010 

Nogales 

6,006 

6,199 

Phoenix 

48,118 

5,517 

20,053 

Prescott 

6,010 

Ray * 

4,102 

900 

Show Low * 

3,150 

. . . • 

Sonora 

3,075 

800 

Superior * 

4,295 

900 

Tuoa City 

3,105 

20,292 

Tucson 

32,506 

Warren * 

8.034 

2,145 

Winslow 

3,917 

3.730 

Yuma 4,892 

ARKANSAS 

4.237 

Arkadelphia 

3,880 

3,811 

Baker * 

3,557 

3,764 

Batesville 

4,484 

4,299 

Benton 

3,445 

2,933 

Biglake * 

4,042 

2,941 

Big Rock * 

85,831 

66.968 

Blytheville 

10,098 

6,447 

Brinkley 

8,046 

2,714 

Camden 

7,273 

8,238 

Chickasawba * 

17,035 

11,168 

Clarksville 

8,031 

2,127 

Conway 

5,534 

4,564 

Do View * 

3,148 

2.498 

El Porado 

16,421 

8,887 


ABKAH8A8— (a0iieMii0<f) 


Plae$ Pop, 1980 Pop. 1090 


Fayetteville 

7,894 

6,862 

Fordyce 

8,206 

2,996 

Forrest City 

4,594 

8,377 

Fort Smith 

81,429 

28,870 

Harrison 

8,626 

8,477 

Helena 

8,316 

9,112 

Hope 

6,008 

4,790 

Hot Springs 

20,238 

11,695 

Jonesboro 

10,326 

9,384 

Lapile * 

4,684 

4,067 

Little Rock 

81,679 

65.142 

McGehee 

8,488 

2,868 

Malvern 

6,115 

3,864 

Marianna 

4,314 

5,074 

Mena 

Monti cello 

3,118 

3,441 

3.076 

2,878 

Morrilton 

4.043 

8,010 

Newport 

4,547 

8,771 

Nortn Little Rock 

19,418 

14.048 

Paragould 

5,966 

6,306 

1,740 

Paris 

3,234 

Pine Bluff 

20,760 

19,280 

Prescott 

3,033 

2,691 

Proctor * 

3,286 

8,561 

Rogers 

3,554 

8,818 

Russellville 

5,628 

4,505 

Searcy 

8,387 

2,836 

Short Mountain * 

5,616 

8,567 

Spadra * 

5,395 

4,210 

Stuttgart 

4,927 

4,522 

Texarkana 

10,764 

8,267 

Van Buren 

5,182 

5.224 

West Helena 

4,489 

6,226 

White Oak * 

3,216 

8,887 

Wynne 3,506 

OAUFORNIA 

2,933 

Alameda 

35.033 

28.806 

Albany 

8,569 

2,462 

Alhambra 

29,472 

9.096 

Alisal * 

15,764 

6,663 

Anaheim 

10,995 

5,526 

Antioch 

3,563 

1,936 

Arcadia 

5,216 

2,230 

Artesia 

3,891 


Azusa 

4,808 

2,460 

Bakersfield 

26,015 

18,639 

Bell 

7,884 


Belvedere * 

33,023 


Berkeley 

82,109 

56,036 

Beverly Hills 

17,429 

674 

Bloomington * 

3,439 

5,389 

Brawley 

10,439 

0,488 

Brighton * 

1,655 

Broderick * 

4,137 

2,638 

Burbank 

16,662 

2,913 

Burbngame 

13,270 

4,107 

Calexico 

6,299 

6,223 

Camarillo * 

3.092 

1,789 

Caruthers * 

3,340 

.... 

Castroville * 

3,106 

2,213 

Chico 

7,961 

9,339 

Chino 

3,118 

2 132 

Chula Vista 

8,869 

1,718 

Clarksburg * 

3,021 

1,088 

Colton 

8,014 

4,282 

(yompton 

12,616 

1,478 

Corona 

7,018 

4,129 

Coronado 

5,425 

3.289 

Costa Mesa 

3,037 


Crockett 

4,314 

1,866 

Cucamonga * 

4,812 

2,796 

Culver 

5,669 

508 

Daly City 

7,838 

8,779 

Dominguez * 

4,267 

.... 

Downey 

18,098 


East Pasadena 

8,044 


Edgewood * 

4,572 

2,868 

El Centro 

8,434 

5,464 

El Cerrito 

3,870 

1,506 

El Monte 

8,479 

1,283 

El Segundo 

8,503 

1,563 

Escondido 

8,421 

1,789 

Eureka 

16,762 

12,923 

Fontana • * 

3,196 

2*,6i6 

Fort Bragg 

8,022 

Fremont * 

8,611 

3,974 

Fresno 

62,613 

45.086 

Fullerton 

10,860 

4,415 

Gardena ** * 

15,969 

.... 

Gilroy 

Glendale 

3,502 

2,862 

62,736 

13,536 

Glen Ellen * 

8,449 

2,242 

1.417 

Gonzales * 

8,760 

Grass Valley 

8,817 

4,006 

Hanford 

7,028 

6.888 


0 AliTrORyiA—^ ( OotiCififMd ) 


Pltieo Pop. 1980 

Hawthorne * 6,596 

Hayward 6,680 

Hermosa Beach 4,796 

Highland * 6,273 

Hollister 3,757 

Huntington Beach 3,690 
Huntington Park 24,591 
Indio * 3,484 

Inglewood 19,480 

La Crescenta ^ ★ 10,387 

Lemoncove ★ 3,328 

Lindsay 3,878 

Livermore 3,119 

Lodi • 6,788 

Lomita * 13,202 

Long Beach 142,032 

Lob Angeles 1,238,048 
Los Gatos 3,168 

Lynwood ** 7,323 

Madera 4,665 

Martinez 6,569 

Marysville 5,763 

Maywood • 6,794 

Merced 7,066 

Mill Valley 4,164 

Modesto 13,842 

Monrovia 10,890 

Montebello 5,498 

Monterey 9,141 

Monterey Park 6,406 
Mott* 3,707 

Mountain View 3,308 
Napa 6,437 

National City 7,301 

Needles 3,144 

Norwalk* 11,233 

Oakland 284,063 

Oceanside 3,508 

Ontario 13,583 

Orange 8,066 

Orosi * 3,299 

Oroville 8,698 

Oxnard 6,285 

Pacific Grove 5,558 

Palo Alto 18,652 

Pasadena 76,086 

Petaluma 8,254 

Piedmont 9,838 

Pittsburg 9,610 

Pomona 20,804 

Porterville 5,803 

Red Bluff 3,517 

Redding 4,188 

Redlands 14,177 

Redondo Beach 9,347 

Redwood City 8,962 

Richmond 20,093 

Riverside 29,696 

Rohnerville * 3,680 

Roseville 6,425 

Rowland * 4,653 

Sacramento 93,750 

Salinas 10,263 

San Anselmo 4,650 
San Bernardino 37,481 
San Bruno 8,610 

San Buenaven- 
tura 11,603 

San Diego 147,995 
San Dimas * 3,203 

San Fernando 7,567 
San Francisco 634,394 
San Gabriel 7,224 

San Jose 67,651 

San Leandro 11,455 
San Luis Obispo 8,276 
San Marino 3,730 

San Mateo 13,444 

San Rafael 8,022 

Santa Ana 30,322 

Santa Barbara 88,618 

Santa Clara 6,302 

Santa Cruz 14,395 

Santa Maria 7,057 

Santa Monica 87,146 

Santa Paula 7,452 

Santa Rosa 10,636 

Sausalito 3,667 

Scotia * 3,734 

Selma 3,047 

Sierra Madre 3,550 

South Gate f 19,632 

South Pasadena 13,730 

South San Fran- 
cisco 6,198 


Pop. 1980 

8,487 

2,827 

4,198 

2,781 

1,687 

4.518 

1.187 
8,286 

2.5i4 

2,676 

1,916 

4,850 

56,598 

676,678 

2,817 

3,444 

3,858 

6,461 

3*974 

2,544 

9,241 

6,480 

6,479 

4,108 

2,680 

1,888 

6.797 

8.116 

2,807 

216.26i 

1,161 

7,280 

4.884 

3,735 

8,340 

4.417 

2.974 

5.900 

45,3.54 

6,226 

4.282 

4,715 

13.506 

4,097 

3,104 

2,962 

9,671 

4,913 

4,020 

16,843 

19,841 

3.188 
4.477 

66,908 

4,308 

2.476 

18,721 

1.562 

4.842 

74.683 

3.204 

606.676 

39*642 

5,703 

5,895 

584 

6,979 

6,512 

15,485 

19.441 

5,220 

10,917 

8,948 

16,252 

3,967 

8,768 

2,790 

3,950 

8,158 

2,026 

7,662 

4,411 
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OALIFOBNIA— (OofieiniMd) 


Place Pop. 1980 

Pop. 1980 

Stockton 

47.968 

40,296 

Sunnyvale 

8,094 

1.676 

Tah 

8,442 

8.817 

Torrance • 

7,271 

.... 

Thraoy 

3,829 

2.450 

Tulare 

6,207 

8.539 

Turlock 

4,276 

8.894 

Ukiah 

8,214 

2.805 

Upland 

4,713 

2,912 

Vallejo 

14,476 

21.107 

Visalia 

7,263 

5,758 

Waterford ★ 

3,178 

2,178 

Watsonville 

8,844 

5.018 

Westmoreland * 

^,444 

.... 

Westwood * 

4,600 

8,800 

Whittier 

14,822 

7,997 

Willow Glen ^ 

4,167 

• • • * 

Woodland 

5,642 

4.147 

Yuba City 

8,605 

1,708 


* Fontana organised from parts of 
Rialto Township in 1923 and 1929. 

* Gardena. La Crescenta, Lomita, 
Montebello, Norwalk, Rowland, San 
Pimas, and San Gabriel, all in Los 
Angeles County which was redis- 
tricted in 1928. 

*> Hawthorne City incorporated in 
1922. 

* Lynwood incorporated in 1921. 

* Maywood incorporated in 1924. 

f South Gate incorporated in 1923. 

* Torrance incorporated in 1921. 

^Willow Glen town incorporated 

as city in 1927. 

COLORADO 

Alamosa 6,107 3,171 

Boulder 11,223 11,006 

Brighton 3.394 2,715 

Canon Ci^ 6,938 4,551 

Colorado Springs 33,237 80,105 

Denver 287,861 256.491 

Durango 5,400 4,116 

Bnglewood 7,980 4,356 

Fort Collins 11,489 8,755 

Fort Morgan 4,423 8,818 

Grand Junction 10,247 8,665 

Greeley 12,203 10,958 

La Junta 7,193 4,964 

Lamar 4,233 2,512 

Leadville 3,771 4,959 

Iiongmont 6,029 5,848 

Loveland 6,506 5,065 

Montrose 3,566 3,581 

Pueblo 50,096 48,050 

Rocky Ford 3,426 3,746 

Sahda 5,065 4,689 

Sterling 7,196 6,416 

Trinidad 11,782 10,906 

Walsenburg 6,508 8.565 

OONNEOTIOUT 

AUington 25,808 12,400 

Ansonia 19,898 17,643 

Berlin * 4,876 4,298 

Bethel ♦ 3,886 3,201 

Bloomfield ★ 3,247 2,394 

Bridgeport 146,716 143,655 

Bristol 28,451 20,620 

Cheshire * 3,263 2,866 

Collinsville 8,009 2,600 

Danbury 22,261 19,943 

Danielson 4,210 8,180 

Darien ★ 6,961 4,184 

Dayville ★ 8,852 8,178 

Derby 10,788 11,238 

East Hartford ★ 17,125 11,648 

East Haven * 7,816 3,520 

East Windsor ★ 3,815 3,741 

Enfield ★ 13,404 11,719 

Fairfield ★ 17,218 11,475 

ForestviUe 4,542 8,400 

Glastonbury ★ 6,783 6,692 

Greenwich 6,981 6.989 

Groton 4,122 4,286 

Hamden * 19,020 8,611 

Hartford 164,072 138,036 

Jewett City 4,436 3,196 

Manchester ★ 21,978 18,370 

Mansfield * 8,349 2,574 

Meriden 88,481 29,867 

Middletown 24,654 18,688 

Milford ★ 12,660 10,198 


OONNBOTZCrUT— (ConMiwed) 
Plac€ Pop. 1080 Pop. 1980 


Montville * 

8,970 

8.411 

Moosup 

4,001 

2.800 

Mystic 

6,021 

8,900 

Naugatuck 

14,815 

15.061 

New Britain 

68,128 

59,816 

New Haven 

162,655 

162.587 

Newington ★ 

4,572 

2.381 

New London 

29,640 

25,688 

New Milford * 

4,700 

4,781 

Noank 

4,196 

1.100 

North Haven * 

8,730 

1,968 

Norwalk 

86,019 

27.743 

Norwich 

28,021 

29.685 

Plainfield ♦ 

8,027 

7.926 

Plainville * 

6,301 

4,114 

Plymouth * 

6,070 

5,942 

Portland ★ 

3,930 

8.644 

Preston * 

3,928 

2,743 

Putnam 

7,318 

7.711 

Ridgefield * 

3,580 

1,030 

Rockville 

7,445 

7,726 

Seymour * 

6,890 

6,781 

Shelton 

10,113 

9,475 

Simsbury ♦ 

3,625 

2,958 

Southington 

5,125 

5.085 

South Manchester 10.025 

9.000 

Stafford * 

5,949 

5,407 

Stafford Springs 

3,492 

3,388 

Stamford 

46,846 

85.096 

Stratford * 

19,212 

12,847 

Suffield n 

4,346 

4,070 

Taftville 

6,195 

4,500 

Terryville 

4,200 

2,400 

Thomaston * 

4,188 

3,993 

Thompson * 

4,999 

5.055 

Thompsonville 

8,525 

6,000 

Torrington 

26,040 

20,623 

Trumbull ★ 

3,624 

2,597 

Union City 

5,050 

4.000 

Vernon * 

8,703 

8.898 

Wallingford 

11,170 

9.648 

Waterburv 

99,902 

91,715 

Waterford ★ 

4,742 

3,935 

Watertown * 

8,192 

6.050 

Waterville 

8,061 

3,000 

West Hartford * 

24,941 

8.854 

Westport ★ 

6,073 

5,114 

Wethersfield ★ 

7,512 

4,342 

WilUmantic 

12,102 

12,380 

Winchester e 

8,674 

9,019 

Windham ★ 

13,773 

13,801 

Windsor ♦ 

8,290 

5,620 

Windsor Locks ★ 

4,078 

3,554 

W'’insted 

7,883 

8,248 

DELAWARE 


Dover 

4,800 

4,042 

Milford 

3,719 

2,753 

New Castle 

4,131 

3,654 

Newark 

8,899 

2,183 

Wilmington 

106,597 

111,168 

DISTRICT 

OF COLUMBIA 

W’ashington 

486,869 

437,571 

FLORIDA 


Apalachicola 

3,150 

8.066 

Arcadia 

4,082 

8,479 

Avon Park 

8,855 

800 

Bartow 

6,269 

4,203 

Bradentown 

5,986 

8,868 

Clearwater 

7,607 

2,427 

Coral Gables * 

5,697 

• • • • 

Daytona Beach 

16,598 

825 

De Land 

5,246 

8,824 

Fernandina 

8,028 

6,457 

Fort Lauderale 

8,666 

2,065 

Fort Meyers 

9,082 

8,678 

Fort Pierce 

4,803 

2,115 

Gainesville 

10,465 

6,860 

Haines City 

3,037 

651 

Jacksonville 

129,549 

91,658 

Key West 

12,831 

18,749 

Kissimmee 

3.163 

2.722 

Lake City 

4,416 

8,841 

Lakeland 

18,554 

7,062 

Lake Wales 

3,401 

796 

Lake Worth 

5,940 

1,106 

Leesburg 

4,118 

1,836 

Manatee 

8,219 

1,076 

Marianna 

8,372 

2.499 

Miami 

110,687 

29.591 

Miami Beach 

6,494 

644 


FLORIDA — (Oontinuod) 

Place Pop. 1980 Pop. 1080 

New Smyrna 4,149 2,007 

Ocala 7,281 4,914 

Orlando 27,830 9.282 

Palatka 6,600 6,102 

Palmetto 3,043 2,046 

Panama City 5,402 1,722 

Pensacola 81,679 31.035 

Plant City 6,800 8,729 

Quincy 3,788 8,118 

River Junction ^ 6,624 .... 

St. Augustine 12,111 6,192 

St. Petersburg 40,425 14,237 

Sanford 10,100 5,588 

Sarasota 8,398 2,149 

South Jacksonville 5,597 2,775 

Tallahassee 10,700 6.637 

Tampa 101,161 51,608 

Tarpon Springs 8,414 2,105 

Warrington * 3,231 1,400 

West Palm Beach 26,610 8,659 

Winter Haven 7,130 1,597 

Winter Park 3,686 1,078 

* Coral Gables incorporated as city 
in 1925. 

^ River Junction incorporated in 
1921. 


GEORGIA 


Albany 

14,507 

11.656 

Ambrose ★ 

8,002 

2,937 

Americus 

8,766 

9,010 

Athens 

18,192 

16,748 

Atlanta 

270,366 

200,616 

Augusta 

60,342 

52,548 

Bainbridge 

6,141 

4,792 

Barnesville 

3,236 

8.059 

Brunswick 

14,022 

14.413 

Buckhond * 

10,366 

2,603 

Buford 

3,357 

2,500 

Cairo 

3,169 

1,908 

Carrollton 

5,052 

4,363 

Cartersville 

5,250 

4,350 

Cedartown 

8,124 

4,053 

Center Hill ★ 

8,460 

1,494 

College Park 

6,604 

3,622 

Columbus 

43,131 

31,125 

Commerce 

3,002 

2,459 

Cordele 

6,880 

6,538 

Covington 

8,203 

3,203 

Cuthbert 

3,235 

3,022 

Dalton 

8,160 

5,222 

Dawson 

3,827 

3,504 

Decatur 

13,276 

6,1.50 

Douglas 

4,206 

3,401 

Dublin 

6,681 

7,707 

Eastman 

3,022 

2.707 

East Point 

9,512 

5,241 

East Thomaston 

3,061 

1,058 

Elberton 

4,650 

6,475 

Fitzgerald 

6,412 

6,870 

Fort Valley 

4,560 

3,223 

Gainesville 

8,624 

6,272 

Gill * 

4,021 

3,430 

Griffin 

10,321 

8.240 

Hapeville 

4,224 

1,631 

La Grange 

20,131 

17,038 

Lindale * 

4,696 

2.650 

Macon 

53,829 

62,995 

Manchester 

3,745 

2,776 

Marietta 

7,638 

6,190 

Milledgeville 

5,534 

4,619 

Monroe 

3,706 

3,211 

Moultrie 

8,027 

6.789 

Newman 

6,386 

7,037 

Porterdale 

3,002 

2,880 

Quitman 

4,149 

4.393 

^ckmart 

3,264 

1,400 

Rome 

21,843 

18,252 

Rossville 

3,230 

1,427 

Sandersville 

3,011 

2,695 

Savannah 

85,024 

83,252 

Statesboro 

3,996 

8,807 

Sugar Hill * 

6,297 

4,267 

Thomaston 

4.922 

2,502 

Thomasville 

11,733 

8,196 

Tifton 

3,390 

3,005 

Toccoa 

4,602 

8,567 

Trion 

3,289 

1,528 

Valdosta 

13,482 

10.783 

Vidalia 

3,685 

2,860 

Washington 

3,168 

4,208 

Way cross 

15,510 

18,068 

Waynesboro 

8,922 

8,811 

Winder 

8,288 

8.886 
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CENSUS 


IDAHO 


PlaeB Pop, 1980 Pop. 1990 


Blackfoot 

8,199 

8,987 

Boise 

21,644 

21,893 

Burley 

8,826 

6,408 

Caldwell 

4,974 

5,106 

Coeur d'Alene 

8,297 

6,447 

Idaho Falls 

9,429 

8,064 

Kellogg 

4,124 

8,017 

Lewiston 

9,403 

6,674 

Moscow 

4,476 

8,956 

Nampa 

8,206 

7.621 

Pocatello 

16,471 

16,001 

Preston 

8,381 

8,285 

Rexbur^ 

3,048 

8,569 

Sandpoint 

3,290 

2,876 

Twin Palls 

8,787 

8,824 

Wallace 8,684 

ILLINOIS 

2,816 

Alton 

80,151 

24.682 

Anna 

3,436 

3,019 

Arlington Heighti 

1 4,997 

2,250 

Aurora 

46,589 

8,218 

86,397 

Barrington 

1,343 

Batavia 

5,045 

6,344 

4,395 

Beardstown 

7,111 

Belleville 

28,425 

24,823 

1,881 

Bcllwood 

4,991 

Belvidere 

8,123 

7.804 

Benton 

8,219 

7,101 

Berwyn 

47,027 

14,160 

Blairsville ♦ 

7,522 

9.842 

Bloomington 

30,930 

28,726 

Blue Island 

16,534 

11,424 

Bradley 

3,048 

2,128 

Brookfield 

10,035 

3,589 

Cairo 

13,582 

15,203 

Calumet City 

9,972 

8,463 

Canton 

11,718 

10,927 

Carbundale 

7,528 

6,267 

Curliuville 

4,144 

5,212 

Centralia 

12,583 

12.491 

Champaign 

20,348 

16,873 

Charleston 

8,012 

6,615 

Chemung ★ 

4,063 

3,922 

4,421 

Chester 

2,904 

Chicago 3.376,438 

2,701,705 

Chicago Heights 

22,321 

19.658 

Christopher 

4,244 

66,602 

3,830 

Cicero 

44,995 

Clinton 

5,920 

5,898 

Collinsville 

9,235 

9,758 

Oystul Luke 

3,732 

2,249 

Danville 

36,765 

33,776 

Decatur 

57,510 

43,818 

Do Kalb 

8,545 

7,871 

Dcb Plaines 

8,798 

3.451 

Dixon 

9,908 

8,191 

Downers Grove 

8,977 

3,543 

Dundee 

5,400 

4,100 

Duquoin 

7,593 

7,285 

East Alton 

4,502 

1,669 

East Mohne 

10,107 

8,675 

East Peoria 

5,027 

2,214 

East St. Louis 

74,347 

66,767 

Edwardsville 

6,235 

5,336 

Effingham 

4,978 

4,024 

Eldorado 

4,482 

5,004 

Elgin 

35,929 

27,454 

Elmhurst 

14,055 

4,594 

Elmwood Park 

11,270 

1,380 

Evanston 

63,838 

37,234 

Fairfield 

3,280 

2,754 

Flagg * 

4,523 

8,766 

Flora 

4,303 

8,558 

Forest Park 

14,555 

10,768 

Frankfort Hoights 

3,423 

3,423 

Freeport 

22,045 

10,669 

Galena 

3,878 

4,742 

Galesburg 

28,880 

8,406 

23,834 

Genesoo 

8,376 

Geneva 

4,607 

2,808 

Georgetown 

3,407 

8,061 

Gillespie 

5,111 

4,063 

Glencoe 

6,295 

3,381 

Gen Ellyn 

7,680 

2,851 

Granite City 

25,180 

14,767 

Greenville 

8,233 

8,091 

Harrisburg 

11,625 

7,125 

Harvey 

16,874 

9,216 

Havanah 

8,451 

8,614 

Herrin 

9,708 

10,986 

Highland 

3,819 

2,902 

Highland Park 

12,203 

6,167 

Highwood 

3,590 

1,446 

Hillsboro 

4,485 

5,074 


ILLINOIS— (OontMttfd) 


Place Pop. 1980 

Pop, 1980 

Hinsdale 

6,928 

4,042 

Homewood 

8,227 

1,389 

Hoopeston 

5,613 

5,451 

Jacksonville 

17,747 

15,718 

Jeraeyville 

4,309 

8,889 

Johnston City 

5,965 

7,187 

Joliet 

42,993 

88,442 

Kankakee 

20,620 

16,763 

Kewanee 

17,093 

16,026 

Knox * 

8,146 

2,955 

La Grange 

10,108 

6,625 

Lake Forest 

6,654 

8,667 

Lansing 

3,878 

1,409 

La Salle 

18,149 

18,050 

Lawrenceville 

6,303 

5,080 

Libertyville 

8,791 

2,125 

Limestone * 

8,007 

6,538 

Lincoln 

12.855 

11.882 

Lisle * 

6,103 

3,369 

Litchfield 

6,612 

3,383 

6.215 

Lockport 

2,684 

Lombard 

6,197 

1,331 

Lyons 

4,787 

2..564 

Macomb 

8,509 

6,714 

Madison 

7,661 

4.996 

Marion 

9,033 

9.582 

Marseilles 

4,292 

8,891 

Mattoon 

14,631 

13.552 

Maywood 

25,829 

12,072 

Melrose Park 

10,741 

7.147 

Mendota 

4,008 

8.034 

Metropolis 

5,573 

5,055 

Moline 

32,236 

80,734 

Monmouth 

8,666 

8,116 

Morris 

5,568 

4,505 

Morrison 

3,067 

8.000 

Mount Carmel 

7,132 

7,466 

Mount Olive 

3,079 

3,503 

Mount Vernon 

12,375 

9,815 

Murphysboro 

8,182 

10,703 

Naperville 

5,118 

8,830 

Newell ★ 

4,771 

2,941 

Niles Center 

6,007 

763 

Normal 

6,768 

5.143 

North Chicago 

8,466 

5,839 

Northfield ★ 

5,387 

3.438 

Norwood Park ★ 

6,276 

6,897 

Oak Park 

63,982 

89.858 

Oglesby 

3,910 

4,135 

Olney 

6,140 

4.491 

Ottawa 

15,094 

10,816 

Pana 

5,835 

6,122 

Paris 

8,781 

7,985 

Park Ridge 

10,417 

3,883 

Pekin 

16,129 

12,086 

Peoria 104,969 

76.121 

Peoria Heights 

8,279 

1,111 

Peru 

9,121 

8,869 

Phoenix 

3,033 

1,933 

Pinckneyville 

3,046 

2,649 

Pontiac 

8,272 

6,664 

Princeton 

4,762 

4,126 

Proviso * 

64,519 

87,827 

Quincy 

89,241 

85,978 

River Forest 

8,829 

4,858 

Riverside 

6,770 

2,532 

Robinson 

8,668 

3,375 

Rochelle 

8,785 

8.310 

Rock Falls 

3,893 

2,927 

Rockford 

85,864 

65,651 

Rock Island 

37,953 

5,877 

85,177 

St. Charles 

4,099 

St. Clair ★ 

3,956 

4.038 

Salem 

4,420 

8,457 

Savanna 

5,086 

6,237 

Shelbyville 

3,491 

3,568 

South Ottawa * 

3,277 

3,385 

2,329 

Sparta 

3,340 

Springfield 

71,864 

59,183 

Spring Valley 

5,270 

6,493 

Staunton 

4,618 

6.027 

Sterling 

10,012 

8,182 

Streator 

14,728 

14,779 

Sugar Loaf * 

4,012 

6,548 

2,819 

Summit 

4,019 

Sycamore 

4,021 

8,602 

Taylorville 

7,816 

5,806 

Urbana 

18,060 

10,244 

Vandalia 

4,842 

8,316 

Venice 

5,862 

8.895 

Villa Park 

6,220 

854 

Virden 

3,011 

4,682 

Washington Park 

3,837 

1,516 

Watseka 

8,144 

2,817 

Waukegan 

33,499 

19.226 


ILLINOIS— (Oontirwfd) 


Place Pop. 1980 Pop. 1980 


West Chicago 

8,477 

2,594 

Western Springe 

1 3,894 

1,258 

West Frankfort 

14,683 

8,478 

Westville 

3.901 

4.241 

Wheaton 

7,258 

4,137 

Wilmette 

15,238 

7.814 

W'innetka 

12,166 

6,694 

Wood River 

8,136 

8,476 

Woodside n 

4,748 

8,818 

Woodstock 

5,471 

5,528 

Zoigler 

3,816 

2,338 

Zion 

5,991 

5,580 

INDIANA 


Alexandria 

4,408 

4.172 

Anderson 

39,804 

29,727 

Attica 

3,700 

3,392 

Auburn 

5,088 

4,650 

Aurora 

4,386 

4.299 

Bedford 

13,208 

9.076 

Beech Grove 

3,552 

1,459 

Bicknell 

5,212 

7,636 

Bloomington 

18,227 

11,695 

Bluffton 

5,074 

5,391 

Boonville 

4,208 

4.451 

Brazil 

8,744 

9,293 

Calumet * 

103,268 

65,790 

Cass * 

4,304 

5,488 

Center ★ 

35,039 

31.759 

Clinton 

7,936 

10,962 

Columbia City 

8,805 

8,499 

Columbus 

9,935 

8.990 

Connersville 

12,795 

9.901 

Crawford sville 

10,855 

10,139 

Crown Point 

4,046 

8,232 

Culver 

1,502 

1,080 

Decatur 

5,156 

4,762 

Deer Creek * 

3,198 

3,386 

East Chicago 

54,784 

35,967 

Elkhart 

32,949 

24.277 

Elwood 

10,685 

10.790 

Evansville 

102,249 

85.264 

Fort Wayne 

114,946 

86.549 

Frankfort 

12,196 

11,585 

Franklin 

5,682 

4.909 

Garrett 

4,428 

4,796 

Gas City 

3,087 

2,870 

Goshen 

10,397 

9,525 

Greencastle 

4,613 

8,780 

Greenfield 

4,188 

4.168 

Greensburg 

5,702 

5,345 

Hammond 

64,560 

86,004 

Hartford City 

6,613 

6,183 

Hobart 

5,787 

8,450 

Huntingburg 

8,440 

8,261 

Huntington 

13,420 

14,000 

Indianapolis 

864,161 

314,194 

Jasonville 

3,536 

4,461 

Jasper 

3,905 

2,539 

Jeffersonville 

11,946 

10.098 

Kendallville 

5,439 

5,273 

Kokomo 

82,843 

80.067 

Lafayette 

26,240 

22,486 

La Porto 

15,755 

15,158 

Lawrenceburg 

4,072 

3,466 

Lebanon 

6,445 

6,257 

Linton 

5,085 

5,856 

Logansport 

18,508 

21,626 

Madison 

6,530 

6,711 

Marion 

24,496 

23,747 

Michigan City 

26,735 

19.457 

Mishawaka 

28,630 

15,196 

Mitchell 

3,226 

8,025 

Mount Vernon 

5,035 

5,284 

Muncie 

46,548 

86,524 

New Albany 

25,819 

22,992 

New Castle 

14,027 

14.458 

Noblesville 

4,811 

4,758 

North Vernon 

3,989 

8,084 

Peru 

12,780 

12,410 

Plymouth 

5,290 

4,838 

Portland 

5,276 

5,958 

Princeton 

7,505 

7,132 

Richmond 

32,493 

26,765 

Rochester 

8,518 

8,720 

Rushville 

5,709 

6.498 

Salem 

.3,194 

2,836 

Seymour 

7,508 

7,848 

Shelbyville 

10,618 

9,701 

South Bend 

104,198 

70,988 

Stockton * 

8,422 

10.888 

Sullivan 

5,806 

4,489 

Tell City 

4,878 

4,086 

Terre Haute 

62,810 

66.083 

Tipton 

4,861 

4,507 
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QBiarfinTS 


INDIAN A— ( OonHnu9d ) 


Place Pop. 1930 

Pop, 1990 

Uhion City 

8,084 

8,406 

Valparaiso 

8,079 

6,518 

Vincennes 

17,664 

17,160 

Wabash 

8,840 

9,872 

Warsaw 

5,730 

5,478 

Washington 

9,070 

8,743 

W'ayne 

54,809 

48,186 

West Lafayette 

5,095 

8,880 

West Terre Haute 

1 8,588 

4,810 

Whiting 

10,880 

10.145 

Winchester 4,487 

IOWA 

4,021 

Albia 

4,425 

5,067 

Algona 

8,985 

8,724 

Ames 

10,261 

6,270 

Anamosa 

3,679 

2,881 

Atlantic 

5,585 

3,239 

5,329 

Belle Plaine 

8.887 

Bloomfield * 

5,829 

2,064 

Boone 

11,886 

12.461 

Burlington 

26,755 

24,067 

Carroll 

4,691 

4,254 

Cedar Falls 

7.362 

6,316 

Cedar Rapids 

56,097 

45.566 

Centerville 

8,147 

8,486 

Chariton 

5,365 

6,176 

Charles City 

8.039 

7,850 

Cherokee 

6,443 

5,824 

Clarinda 

4,962 

4,511 

Clear Lake 

3,066 

2.804 

Clinton 

25,726 

24,161 

Council Bluffs 

42,048 

36.162 

Cresco 

3,069 

3,195 

Creston 

8,615 

8.034 

Davenport 

60,751 

66.727 

Decorah 

4,581 

4.039 

Denison 

3,905 

3,681 

Des Moines 

142,559 

126,468 

Dubuque 

41,679 

89.141 

Eagle Grove 

4,071 

4,433 

East Waterloo 

25,876 

21,304 

Eldora 

3,200 

3,189 

Estherville 

4,940 

4,699 

Fairfield 

6,619 

5,948 

Fort Dod^e 

21,895 

19,347 

Fort Madison 

13,779 

12,066 

Glenwood 

4,269 

.3,862 

Grinnell 

4,949 

5,362 

Hampton 

3,473 

2,992 

Harlan 

3,145 

2,821 

Independence 

3,691 

3,672 

Indianola 

3,488 

3,628 

Iowa City 

15,340 

11,267 

Iowa Falls 

4,112 

3.954 

Jefferson 

3,431 

3.416 

Keokuk 

15,106 

14,423 

Knoxville 

4,697 

3.523 

Le Mars 

4,788 

4,683 

Manchester 

3,413 

3,111 

Maquoketa 

3, .595 

3,626 

Marion 

4,348 

4,138 

Marshalltown 

17,373 

15,781 

Mason City 

23,304 

20,065 

Missouri Valley 

4,230 

3,985 

Mount Pleasant 

3,743 

8,987 

Muscatine 

16,778 

16.068 

Nevada 

3,133 

2.668 

Newton 

11,660 

6,627 

Oelwein 

7,794 

7,466 

Oskaloosa 

10,123 

9,427 

Ottumwa 

28,075 

23.003 

Pella 

3,326 

3.388 

Perry 

6,881 

5.642 

Red Oak 

6,778 

6,578 

Sheldon 

3,320 

3,488 

Shenandoah 

6,502 

5,256 

Sioux City 

79,183 

71,227 

Spencer 

6,019 

4,157 

4,699 

Storm Lake 

3,658 

Valley Junction 

4,280 

3,631 

Vinton 

3,372 

3,381 

Washington 

4,814 

4,697 

Waterloo 

46,191 

86,280 

W averly 

3,652 

8,862 

Webster City 7,024 

KANSAS 

6,667 

Abilene 

5,658 

4,896 

Arkansas City 

18,946 

11,253 

Atchison 

13,024 

12.630 

Augusta 

4,083 

4,219 

Baxter Springs 

4,541 

8,608 

Beloit 

3,602 

10,277 

8,816 

^Ijanute 

10,286 


KANSAS— (Oon«M«d) 


Place 

Pop, 1980 

Pop. 1990 

Cherry vale 

4,251 

4,608 

Clay Center 

4,886 

8,715 

Coffeyville 

16,198 

18,462 

^lumhus 

3,285 

18.462 

Concordia 

5,792 

4,705 

Dodge City 

10,069 

6,061 

El Dorado 

10,811 

10,095 

Emporia 

14,067 

11,278 

Eureka 

3,698 

2,606 

Fort Leavenworth 5,025 

2,600 

Fort Scott 

10,763 

10,603 

Fredonia 

8,446 

3,954 

Garden City 

6,121 

8,848 

Goodland 

3,626 

2.664 

Great Bend 

5,546 

4,460 

Hays 

4,618 

8,165 

Herington 

4,610 

4,065 

Hiawatha 

3,802 

8,222 

Hoisington 

8,001 

2,805 

HortOn 

4,049 

4,009 

Hutchison 

27,086 

28,208 

Independence 

12,782 

11,920 

lola 

7,160 

8,618 

Iowa Point * 

3,051 

8,190 

Junction City 

7,407 

7.688 

Kansas City 

121,857 

101,177 

Kechi * 

3,003 

1,226 

Kickapoo * 

9,042 

6,852 

Lamed 

3,532 

3,139 

Lawrence 

13,726 

12,456 

Leavenworth 

17,466 

16,012 

Liberal 

5,294 

3,613 

McPherson 

6,147 

4.505 

Manhattan 

10,136 

7.989 

Marysville 

4,013 

8,048 

Neodesha 

3,381 

3,948 

Newton 

11,084 

9,781 

Olathe 

3,656 

8,268 

Osawatomie 

4,440 

4,772 

Ottawa 

9,563 

9,018 

Paola 

3,762 

3,238 

Parsons 

14,903 

16,028 

Pittsburg 

16,145 

18,052 

Pratt 

6,322 

5,183 

Quindaro * 

5,300 

3,485 

Salma 

20,155 

15,085 

Topeka 

64,120 

50,022 

Wellington 

7.406 

7.048 

Wichita 

111,110 

72,217 

Winfield 

9,398 

7,933 

Wyandotte • * 

3,435 

1,987 


* Part annexed to Kan sat City, 
1923. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland 

29,074 

14,729 

Bellevue 

8,497 

7,379 

Bewleyville ♦ 

3,076 

3,015 

Bowling Green 

12,348 

9,638 

Catlettsburg 

5,025 

4,183 

Central City 

4,321 

3,108 

Charleston * 

5,731 

4,357 

Clifton 

3,080 

2,065 

Cold Spring * 

13,205 

6,821 

Corbin 

8,036 

3,406 

Covington 

65,252 

57,121 

Cromwell ® ♦ 

8,799 


Cynthiana 

4,886 

8,857 

Danville 

6,729 

5,099 

Dayton 

9,071 

7,646 

Earlington 

8,309 

3,652 

Elsinore ★ 

3,870 

2,568 

Fort Thomas 

10,008 

5,028 

Frankfort 

11,626 

9,805 

Franklin 

3,066 

3,154 

Fulton 

3,502 

8,415 

Game * 

3,056 

3,056 

Georgetown 

4,229 

3,903 

Glasgow 

5,042 

2,559 

Uardyville * 

3,010 

3,239 

Harlan 

4,327 

2,647 

Harrodsburg 

4,029 

3,765 

Hazard 

7,021 

4,848 

Henderson 

11,668 

12,169 

Hopkinsville 

10,746 

9,696 

Irvine 

8,640 

2.705 

Jenkins 

8,465 

4,707 

Lebanon 

8,248 

8,239 

Lexington 

45,736 

41,684 

Louisville 

807,746 

284,891 

Ludlow 

6,485 

4.682 

Madisonville 

6,908 

1,685 

Massack * 

3,790 

2,949 

Ma^eld 

6,657 

6,583 

Middl^sborougfh 

10,350 

8,041 


KENTUCKY— (Continued ) 


Place Pop^ 1930 Pop. 1990 


Millstone * 

9,167 

5,889 

Mount Sterling 

4,860 

8,996 

New Port 

29.744 

29.817 

Nicholasville 

3,128 

2,786 

Owensboro 

22,765 

17,424 

Paducah 

38,641 

24,785 

Paris 

6,204 

6,810 

Pikeville 

8,376 

2,110 

Pineville 

3,667 

2,908 

Priceville ★ 

3,989 

4,962 

Princeton 

4,764 

8.689 

Providence 

4,742 

4.151 

Richmond 

6.495 

6,622 

Russellville 

3,297 

8,124 

Shelbyville 

4.033 

8,760 

Somerset 

5,506 

4,672 

Temple Hill ♦ 

8,863 

4,018 

Upper Tygart «t 

3,647 

3,035 

Waynosburg * 

4,976 

4,567 

Winchester 

8,233 

8,333 


• Cromwell. Ohio County redia* 
tricted in 1921. Comparison of popu* 
lations of townships cannot be made. 

LOUISIANA 

Abbeville 4,356 3,461 

Alexandria 23,025 17,510 

Bastrop 6,121 1,210 

Baton Rouse 30,729 21,782 

Bosalusa 14,029 8.345 

Bossier City 4,003 1,094 

Covington 3,208 2,942 

Crowley 7,656 6,108 

De Quincy .3,589 .... 

De Kidder 3,747 8,635 

Donaldsonville 3,788 3,745 

Eunice 3,597 3,272 

Franklin 3,271 3,504 

Gretna 9,584 7,197 

Hammond 6,072 3,855 

Houma 6,631 5,160 

Jackson 3,966 2,320 

Jennings 4,036 3,824 

I^afayette 14,635 7,855 

Lake Charles 15,791 13,088 

Lnmourie * 5,171 4,517 

Leesville 3,291 2,518 

Mansfield 3,837 2,564 

Mmden 5,623 6,105 

Monroe 26,028 12.675 

Morgan City 5,985 5,429 

Natchitoches 4,547 3.388 

New Ibena 8,003 6,278 

New Orleans 458,762 387,219 

Oakdale 3,188 4,016 

Onelausas 6,299 4,437 

Pinevillo 3,612 2,188 

Plaquomino 5,124 4,632 

Rayne 3,710 2,720 

Ruston 4,400 3,389 

Shreveport 76,655 43,874 

Tallulah 3,332 1,316 

Thibodaux 4,442 3,526 

West Monroe 6,566 2,240 

Wostwego “ 3,987 . . 

Winnfield 3,721 2,975 

• Weatwego not reported separate- 
ly in 1920, iiart of ward 4 of JefTor- 
son Parish at that tune 


MAINE 


Auburn 

18,571 

16,985 

Augusta 

17,198 

14,114 

Bangor 

28,749 

26,978 

Bar Harbor * 

4,480 

3,622 

Bath 

9,110 

14,731 

Belfast 

4,998 

6,083 

Biddeford 

17,633 

18,008 

Brewer 

6,329 

6.064 

Brunswick 

6,144 

6.784 

Calais 

6,470 

6,084 

Camden ★ 

3.606 

8,403 

Caribou * 

7,248 

6,018 

Dexter * 

4,063 

4.113 

Dover-Foxcroft ★ 

3,750 

4,050 

Eastport 

3,460 

4,494 

Ellsworth 

3,667 

8,058 

Fairfield 

3,529 

2,747 

Gardiner 

6,609 

6,476 

Houlton * 

6,865 

6,191 

Jay ★ 

3,106 

2,897 

Kennebunk * 

3,302 

8.132 

Kittery ★ 

4,400 

4.763 

Lewiston 

84,948 

31,791 

Lisbon e 

4,002 

4,091 
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GENSTTS 


UAim^iOonUwued) 


Place Pop, 1980 

Pop. 1980 

Livermore Falla * 8.148 

2,200 

Madawaeka * 

8,588 

1,983 

Madison 

8,086 

8,729 

Mexico * 

4,767 

8,242 

Millinrocket * 

6,830 

4,528 

Old Town 

7,266 

6,956 

Orono * 

3,888 

8,133 

Paris * 

8,761 

3,656 

Portland 

70,810 

69,272 

Presouo 

4,662 

8,452 

Rockland 

9,075 

8,109 

Rumfurd 

10,840 

8.576 

Rumford Falls 

8,726 

7,016 

Saco 

7,283 

6,817 

Sanford ★ 

13,302 

10,691 

Skowhef^an * 

6,483 

5,981 

South Portland 

18,840 

9,254 

Van Buren * 

4,721 

4,594 

Watervillo 

15,454 

13.851 

Westbrook 

10,807 

9.458 

Wilton * 

3,266 

2,505 

Winslow * 

8,917 

3,280 

MABTLAND 


Abinfrdon * 

4,418 

2,554 

Annapolis 

12,531 

11,214 

Baltimore 

804.874 

783,826 

Berwyn “ ★ 

3,148 

Brunswick 

3,671 

8.905 

Cambridge 

8,544 

7,467 

Chilluin * 

8,214 

5,168 

Crisfield 

3,850 

4,116 

Cumberland 

37,747 

29,887 

Dublin * 

4,871 

4.776 

Easton 

4.002 

8,442 

Elkton 

3,331 

2,660 

Frederick 

14,434 

11,066 

Frostburg 

5,588 

6,017 

Cuilford * 

3,160 

3,169 

Hagerhtown 

30,861 

28,064 

Havre do Grace 

3,985 

4,877 

Hyattsville 

4,264 

2,675 

Mount Rainer 

3,832 

2,462 

Mount Savage 

3,100 

8,600 

Salisbury 

10,997 

7,563 

Seat Pleasant ★ 

7.022 

4.670 

Solomons Island * 3,488 

3.876 

Sundoiland * 

3,148 

2,992 

Takoma Park 

6,416 

8.168 

W cstornport 

3,440 

3,971 

Westminster 

4,4C3 

3,621 

Wheaton * 

13,377 

7,829 

“ Berw'yn, District 20 
from parts of Districts 1 
1924. 

organized 

and 9, in 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Abington 

5,872 

6.787 

Acushnot * 

4,092 

3,075 

Agawam ★ 

7,095 

6,023 

Amosbuiy * 

11,890 

10,036 

Amherst * 

5,888 

5,550 

Andover * 

9,969 

8,268 

Arlington * 

36,094 

18,665 

Athol * 

10,677 

9,792 

Attleboro 

21,769 

19,781 

Auburn * 

6,147 

8,891 

Auburndale 

4,070 

2,500 

Ayer * 

3,060 

3,052 

Barnstable * 

7,271 

4,836 

Barre * 

3,610 

3,357 

Belch ertown ★ 

3,139 

2,058 

Bellingham * 

3,189 

2,102 

Belmont * 

21,748 

10,749 

Beverly 

25,086 

22,561 

Billerica * 

5,880 

3.646 

Blackstone * 

4,674 

4,299 

Boston 

781,188 

16,712 

748,060 

Braintree * 

10.580 

Bridgewater * 

9,055 

8,438 

Brockton 

63,797 

66,254 

Brookline * 

47,490 

87.748 

Cambridge 

118,643 

109,694 

Canton * 

6,816 

5,945 

Chelmsford * 

7,022 

6,682 

Chelsea 

45,816 

48,184 

Chicopee 

48,980 

86,214 

Cliftondale 

5,216 

8,500 

Clinton « 

12,817 

12,979 

Oohasset * 

8,083 

2,639 

Concord * 

7,477 

6,461 

Dalton * 

4,220 

8,752 

Danvers * 

12,967 

11,108 

Dartmouth * 

8,778 

6,498 


lUAB^OKUBnm^WofUinuBd) 


Place Pop. 1080 

Pop. 1980 

Dedham * 

15,136 

10,792 

Dighton * 

8,147 

2,574 

Dracut * 

6,912 

5,280 

Dudley * 

4,265 

3,701 

East Braintree 

8,540 

1,200 

East Bridgewater* 8,591 

8,486 

East Dedham 

8,000 

8,800 

Easthampton * 

11,823 

11,261 

East Long Meadow* 8,827 

2,852 

East Milton 

5,400 

2.000 

Easton * 

5,298 

5,041 

East Saugus 

3,000 

960 

East Taunton 

8,080 

900 

East Weymouth 

5,020 

4,000 

Everett 

48,424 

40,120 

Fairhaven * 

10,961 

7,291 

Fall River 

116,274 

120,485 

Falmouth * 

4,821 

3,500 

Fitchburg 

40,692 

41,029 

Foxboro * 

6,847 

4,186 

Framingham * 

22,210 

17,033 

Franklin * 

7,028 

6,497 

Gardner 

19,399 

16,971 

Gloucester 

24.204 

22,947 

Grafton * 

7,080 

6,887 

Groat Barrington 

* 5,934 

6,315 

Greenfield * 

16,500 

15,462 

Haverhill 

48,710 

58,884 

Hingham * 

6,657 

5,604 

Holbrook * 

3,353 

3,161 

Holden * 

3,871 

2,970 

Holyoke 

56,587 

60.203 

Housatonic 

3,010 

2,200 

Hudson * 

8.460 

7,607 

Indian Orchard 

6,940 

7,600 

Ipswich * 

5,599 

6,201 

Lawrence 

85,068 

94,270 

Lee * 

4,061 

4,085 

Leicester * 

4,445 

3,635 

Leominster 

21,810 

19,744 

Lexington * 

9,467 

6,850 

Longmeadow * 

4.437 

2,618 

Lowell 

100,234 

112,759 

Ludlow * 

8,876 

7,470 

I^nn 

102,320 

99,148 

Mialden 

58,036 

49,103 

Mansfield * 

6,364 

6,255 

Marblehead * 

8,668 

7,824 

Marlborough 

15,687 

15,028 

Maynard * 

7,156 

7,086 

Medfield * 

4,066 

3,595 

Medford 

59,714 

89,038 

Medway * 

3,153 

2,956 

Melrose 

28,170 

18,204 

Methuen * 

21,069 

15,189 

Middleboro * 

8,608 

8,453 

Milford * 

14,741 

13,471 

Millbury * 

6,957 

5,653 

Milton * 

16,434 

9,382 

Mousou * 

4,918 

4,826 

Montague * 

8,081 

7,675 

Nantucket * 

3,678 

2,797 

Natick * 

18,589 

10,907 

Needham * 

10,845 

7,012 

New Bedford 

112,697 

121,217 

Newburyport 

15,084 

15,618 

Newton 

65,276 

46,054 

Newton Center 

7,425 

6,000 

Newton Highlands 3,890 

8.000 

North Abington 

3,000 

2,800 

North Adams 

21,621 

22,282 

Northampton 

24,881 

21,951 

North Andover * 

6,961 

6,265 

North Attleboro * 

10,197 

9,238 

Northbridge * 

9,713 

10,174 

North Brookfield* 3,013 

2.610 

North Easton 

3,250 

8,200 

North Woburn 

8,336 

2,000 

Norwood * 

16,049 

12,627 

Orange * 

5,865 

5.893 

Oxford * 

3,948 

8,820 

Palmer * 

9,577 

9,896 

Peabody 

21,845 

19.552 

Pittsfield 

49,677 

41,763 

Plymouth * 

13,042 

13,045 

Provincetown * 

3,808 

4.246 

Quincy 

71,988 

47,876 

Randolph * 

6,568 

4,756 

Reading * 

9,767 

7,439 

Revere 

85,680 

28,823 

Rockland * 

7,524 

7,544 

Rockport * 

8,680 

8,878 

Salem 

48,868 

42,529 

Saugus * 

14,700 

10.874 

Scituate * 

8,118 

2,584 


ELISSAOHUBETTS— '(Continued) 


Place Pop. 1980 

Pop. 1980 

Seekonk * 

4,762 

2,898 

Sharon * 

8,351 

2,467 

Shrewsbury * 

6,910 

3,708 

Somerset * 

5,398 

103,908 

3,520 

Somerville 

98.091 

South Braintree 

3,540 

8,000 

South Bridge * 

14,264 

14,245 

South Hadley * 

6,778 

6.527 

South Hadley 

Falls 

3.425 

8,400 

South Weymouth 3,086 

4,000 

Spencer * 

6,272 

5,980 

Springfield 

149,900 

129,614 

Stonehnm * 

10,060 

8,204 

7.873 

Stoughton * 

6,865 

Swampscott * 

10,346 

8,101 

Swansea * 

3,941 

2,334 

Taunton 

37,355 

37,137 

Templeton * 

4.159 

4,019 

Tewksbury * 

5,585 

4,450 

Turners Falls 

5,860 

5,200 

Uxbridge * 

6,285 

5,884 

Wakefield * 

16,318 

18,025 

Walpole * 

7,273 

5.446 

Waltham 

39,247 

80.915 

Ware * 

7,385 

8,525 

Wareham * 

5,686 

4,415 

Warren * 

3,765 

3,467 

Watertown * 

84,913 

21,457 

Waverley 

4,060 

1,500 

W’ebster * 

12.992 

18,258 

Wellesley * 

11,439 

6,224 

W’estboio * 

6,409 

5,789 

West Bridgewater* 3,206 

2,908 

Westfield 

19,775 

18,604 

Westford * 

3,600 

8,170 

West Medford 

4,525 

4,000 

West Medway 

3,115 

1,250 

West Newton 

10,005 

6,000 

Weston * 

3,332 

2,282 

Westport * 

4,408 

8,115 

West Springfield 

* 16,684 

18,443 

Weymouth * 

20,882 

16,057 

Whitinsville 

6,090 

4,500 

Whitman * 

7,638 

7,147 

Williamstown * 

8,900 

8,707 

W^ilmington * 

4,013 

2,581 

Wmehendon * 

6,202 

5,904 

W’^inchester * 

12,719 

10,485 

Winthrop * 

16,852 

15,455 

Woburn 

19,434 

16,574 

Worcester 

195,311 

179,754 

Wreutham * 

3,584 

MICHIGAN 


Adrian 

13,064 

11,878 

Albion 

8,324 

8,354 

Allegan 

8,941 

8,637 

Allouez * 

4,279 

1,150 

Alma 

7,634 

7,542 

Alpena 

12,166 

11,101 

Ann Arbor 

26,944 

19,516 

Battle Creek 

43.573 

36,164 

Bay City 

47,355 

47.554 

Belding 

4,140 

8,911 

Benton Harbor 

15,434 

12.238 

Berkley • 

5,571 

.... 

Bessemer 

4,035 

5,482 

Big Rapids 

4,671 

4,558 

Birmingham 

9,539 

3,694 

Buchanan 

3,922 

8,187 

Buena Vista * 

3,026 

6,149 

Cadillac 

9,570 

9,750 

Carrollton * 

3,009 

2,200 

Charlotte 

5,307 

5,126 

Cheboygan 

4,923 

5.642 

Clawson * 

3,377 

.... 

Coldwater 

6,785 

6,114 

Comstock * 

4,489 

2,281 

Deal born 

50.358 

2,470 

Detroit 1,568,662 

998.678 

Dowagiac 

5,550 

6,440 

Durand 

8.081 

2,672 

East Detroit ^ 

5,955 

• • • • 

East Grand 

Rapids 

4,024 

1,310 

East Lansing 

4,889 

1,889 

Ecorse 

12,716 

4,894 

Elba* 

8,143 

873 

Escanaba 

14,524 

18,103 

Fenton 

3,171 

2,607 

Ferndale 

20,855 

2,640 

Flint 

156,492 

91,599 

Ford 

4,294 

4,294 

Geuesee * 

6,889 

4.096 
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CEN8TTS 


HIOmaAK— ((7ontifi««ii) 
Place Pop, 1930 Pop. 1020 


Gladstone 
Grand Haven 
Grand Ledge 
Grand Rapids 
Greenville 
Grosse Pointe 
Gross Pointe 
Farms 
Hamtramck 
Hancock 
Hastings 
Highland Park 
Hillsdale 
Holland 
Houghton 
Howell 
Inkster * 

Ionia 

Iron Mountain 

Iron River 

Ironwood 

Ishpeming 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kmgsford * 

Lansing 

Lapeer 

Laurium 

Leoni * 

Lincoln Park f 

Livonia * 

Ludington 

McMillan * 

Manistee 

Manistique 

Marine City 

Marquette 

Marshall 

Melvindale s 

Menominee 

Midland 

Monroe 

Mount Clemens 
Mount Pleasant 
Munising 
Muskegon 


6,170 

8,345 

3,572 

168,592 

4,780 

5,173 

3,533 

56,268 

5,795 

6,227 

52.959 

5,896 

14,846 

3,767 

3,615 

4,440 

6,562 

11,652 

4,665 

14,299 

9,238 

66,187 

64,786 

5,526 

78,397 

5,008 

4,916 

4,794 

12,836 

3,192 

8,898 

3,503 

8,078 

5,198 

3,462 

14,789 

5,019 

4,053 

10,320 

8,038 

18,110 

13,497 

5,211 

3,956 

41,390 


Muskegon Heights 15,584 
Nankin 
Negaunee 
Niles 
Norway 
Osceola * 

Ostego 
OWOSBO 
Petoskey 
Plymouth 
Pontiac 
Port Huron 
Red ford * 

River Rouge 
Rochester 
Rogers City 
Roseville 
Royal Oak 
Saginaw 
St. Clair 

St. Clair Shores * 

St. Johns 
St. Joseph 
Saulte Ste. Mane 
South 6eld * 

South Haven 
Sturgis 
Three Rivers 
Traverse City 
Trenton 
Troy * 

W akefield 
Walker * 

Waterford ★ 

Wayne 
Wyandotte 
Wyoming * 

Ypsilanti 


4,958 

7,205 

3.043 

137,634 

4.304 

2,084 

1,649 

48,616 

7,527 

6,128 

46.499 
5,476 

12,183 

4,466 

2,951 

6,935 

8,251 

4.295 

16,739 

10.500 
48,874 
48.487 

67,827 

4.723 

6,696 

2,076 

1.608 

8,810 

8,058 

9,694 

6,880 

3.731 

12,718 

4.270 

8,907 

6,483 

11,673 

9.488 

4.819 

6,037 

36.570 

9.514 

5.801 

7.419 

7.311 

4,583 

5,455 

8,168 

12.575 

5,064 

2,857 

34,273 

25,944 

6,201 

9,822 

2,549 

2,109 


17.367 
6.552 

11,326 
4,016 
3,336 
3,245 
14,496 
5,740 
4,484 
64,928 
81,361 
3,834 
17,314 
3,554 
3,278 
6,836 

22,904 6,007 

80,715 61,903 

3,389 3,204 

6,745 

3,929 8.925 

8.349 7.251 

13,756 12.096 

3,174 1.319 

4,804 8,829 

6.950 5.995 

6,863 5,209 

12,539 10,925 

4,022 1,682 

7,374 2,520 

8,677 4,151 

6,274 2,833 

8,239 1,364 

3,423 1.899 

28.368 13,851 

18,277 6,601 

10,143 7.418 

• Berkley incorporated in 1924, 

• Clawson incorporated in 1920. 

^ Halfway Village (incorporated in 
1924), name changed to Fast Detroit 
and incorporated city made inde- 
pendent of £rin Township in 1929. 

• Insker incorporated in 1926. 

• Kingsford village incorporated 
m 1928. 

f Lincoln Park Village (incorpo- 
rated in 1921) incorporated as a oitj 


MUmSSOTA 


Plaeo Pop, 1080 

Pop. 1020 

Albert Lea 

10,169 

8.056 

Alexandria 

8,876 

8,888 

Anoka 

4,851 

4,287 

Austin 

12,276 

10,118 

Bemidji 

7,202 

7,086 

Brainerd 

10,221 

9,591 

Chisholm 

8,308 

9,039 

CloQuet 

6,782 

6,127 

Columbia Heights 6,618 

2,968 

Crookston 

6,321 

6,825 

Crosbv 

Detroit Lakes 

8.451 

8,500 

8,676 

8.426 

Duluth 

101,468 

98.917 

Edina 

3.188 

1,833 

Ely 

6,166 

4,902 

Eveleth 

7.484 

7,205 

Fairmont 

5,521 

4,630 

Faribault 

12,767 

11,089 

Fergus Falls 

9,889 

7,581 

Grand Rapids 

3,206 

2,914 

Hastings 

6,086 

4,571 

Hibbing 

15,666 

15.089 

Hopkins 

3,834 

2.800 

Hutchinson 

International 

8,406 

3,879 

Falls 

6,036 

8.448 

Lake City 

3,210 

2.846 

Little Falls 

5,014 

5,500 

Mankato 

14,038 

12,460 

Marshall 

3,250 

3,092 

Minneapolis 

464.366 

880.582 

Minnetonka * 

4,601 

2.298 

Montevideo 

4,319 

4.419 

Moorhead 

7,661 

5,720 

New Ulm 

7,808 

6,746 

Northfleld 

4,153 

4,028 

Owatonna 

7,654 

7,252 

Pipestone 

8.489 

8.325 

Red Wing 

9,629 

8,637 

Richfield 

3.344 

2.411 

Robbinsdale 

4,427 

1,369 

Rochester 

20,621 

13,722 

St. Cloud 

21,000 

15,873 

St. Louis Park 

4,710 

2,281 

St. Paul 

271,606 

234,698 

St. Peter 

4,811 

4,885 

South St. Paul 

10,009 

6,860 

Stillwater 

7,178 

7,735 

Thief River Falls 

4,268 

4.685 

Two Harbors 

4,425 

4,546 

Virginia 

11,963 

14,022 

Waseca 

8,815 

3.608 

West St. Paul 

4,463 

2,962 

Willmar 

6,173 

5.892 

Winona 

20,850 

19,143 

Worthington 

3,878 

8.481 

MISSISSIPPI 


Aberdeen 

3,925 

4.071 

Amory 

Bay St. Louis 

8,214 

2,861 

8,724 

3,033 

Biloxi 

14,850 

10,987 

Brookhaven 

5,288 

4,706 

Camden * 

5,052 

5,188 

Canton 

4,725 

8,252 

Center * 

3,645 

5,528 

Clarksdale 

10,043 

7,562 

Cleveland 

3,240 

1.674 

Columbia 

4,838 

2,826 

Columbus 

10,743 

10,501 

Corinth 

6,220 

6,498 

Edinburg * 

3,831 

5.509 

8,472 

Errata * 

3.843 

Greenville 

14,807 

11,560 

Greenwood 

11,123 

7,793 

Grenada 

4,849 

8,402 

Gulfport 

12,647 

8.167 

Hattiesburg 

18,601 

13,270 

Indianola 

3,116 

2,112 

22,817 

Jackson 

48,282 

Kellis Store * 

4,628 

3,813 

Kosciusko 

8,237 

2,258 

Laurel 

18,017 

18,087 

Louisville 

3,013 

1,777 

McComb 

10,067 

7,775 

Meridian 

31,954 

28,399 

Mississippi City * 

19,889 

13,867 

Moscow * 

4,138 

4,891 


and made independent of Ecorse 
Township in 1925. 

e Melvindale incorporated in 1925. 
* St. Clair Shores Village was in- 
corporated during the year 1925. 


MZaaiSSIPPI— (OonMnusd) 


Place Pop, 1080 Pop. 1020 


Natchez 

18,422 

12,608 

New Albany 

8,187 

2,581 

Newport * 

6,724 

5,094 

Pascagoula 

4,389 

6.082 

Pass (Christian 

8,004 

2,867 

Piave * 

3,481 

8,677 

Picayune 

4,698 

2,470 

Plattsburg * 

3,513 

8,205 

Sharon ★ 

4,510 

8,746 

Starkville 

8,612 

2.696 

Tupelo 

6,361 

6.056 

Vicksburg 

22,943 

18,072 

Water Valley 

8,738 

4,815 

West Point 

4,677 

4,400 

Yazoo City 

5,579 

5,244 

MISSOURI 


Ash Hill* 

3,466 

3,769 

Aurora 

8,875 

8.676 

Blue * 

42,652 

26.487 

Boles ★ 

3,634 

3,655 

Bon Ilommo * 

17,069 

10,408 

Bonne Terre 

4,021 

3,815 

Boonville 

6,435 

4,665 

Brookfield 

6.428 

6,304 

Cameron 

3,507 

8,248 

Cape Girardeau 

16,227 

10.252 

Carrollton 

4,058 

3,218 

Cat thage 

9,736 

10.086 

Caruthersville 

4,781 

4.760 

Charleston 

3,357 

8.410 

Ohillicothe 

8,177 

6,772 

Clayton 

9,613 

3,028 

Clinton 

5,744 

5,098 

Columbia 

14,967 

10.392 

Como * 

5,732 

4,407 

Crystal City 

3,057 

2,243 

Dardeniie * 

3,299 

8,478 

De Soto 

5,069 

5,003 

Eldon 

3,171 

2.686 

Excelsior Springs 4,565 

4,165 

Farmington 

3,001 

2.685 

Ferguson 

3,798 

1,874 

Festus 

4,085 

3,348 

Fulton 

6,105 

5,595 

Hannibal 

22,761 

19.306 

Higginsvillo 

3,339 

2,724 

Indepcndonre 

15,296 

11,686 

Jefferson City 

21,596 

14,490 

Joplin 

33,454 

29,902 

Kansas City 

899,746 

324.410 

Kennctt 

4,128 

8,622 

Kirksvillo 

8.293 

7,213 

Kirkwood 

9,169 

4,422 

Lebanon 

3,562 

2,848 

Lexington 

4,595 

4,695 

Liberty 

3,516 

3,097 

Louisiana 

8,549 

4,060 

Macon 

3,851 

3,549 

Maplewood 

12,657 

7,431 

Marcelino 

8,555 

3,760 

Marshall 

8,103 

6.200 

Maryville 

5,217 

4,711 

Mexico 

8,290 

6.013 

Moberly 

13,772 

12.808 

Monett 

4,099 

4,206 

Neosho 

4,485 

3,968 

Nevada 

7.448 

7,139 

Poplar Bluff 

7,551 

8,042 

Richmond 

4,129 

4,409 

Richmond Heights 9,150 

2,136 

Roll a 

3,670 

2,077 

St. Charles 

10,491 

8,503 

Saint Francois * 

14,921 

12,431 

St. Joseph 

80,935 

77.939 

St. Louis 

821,960 

772,897 

Sedalia 

20,806 

21.144 

Sikoston 

5,676 

8,613 

Slater 

3,478 

3,797 

Springfield 

67,527 

80,681 

Trenton 

6,992 

6,951 

University City 

25,809 

6,792 

Warren sburg 

5,146 

4,811 

Washington 

5,918 

8,182 

Webb Citv 

6,876 

7,807 

Webster Groves 

16,487 

9,474 

Wellston 

7,400 

7,312 

West Plains 

8,885 

3,178 

MONTANA 


Anaconda 

12,494 

11,668 

BUlings 

16,380 

15,100 

Bozeman 

6,855 

6,188 

Butte 

89,532 

41,611 

Deer Lodge 

3,510 

8,780 
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CENSUS 


MONTANA— (OonHnutfa;) 
Plaet Pop, 1980 Pop, 1900 


Glendive 

4,629 

8.816 

Great Falls 

28,822 

24,121 

Havre 

6,372 

5,429 

Helena 

11,808 

12,087 

Kalispell 

6,094 

6,147 

Lewiston 

5,358 

6,120 

Livingston 

6,801 

6,811 

Miles City 

7,176 

7,987 

Missoula 

14,667 

12,668 

Red Lodge 

3,026 

4,515 

Ward* 

8,711 

— 

NEBRASKA 


Alliance 

6,669 

4,591 

Auburn 

3,068 

2,863 

Beatrice 

10,297 

9,664 

Chadron 

4,606 

4,412 

Columbus 

6,808 

6.410 

Pairbury 

6,192 

5.454 

Palls City 

6,787 

4,930 

Fremont 

11,407 

9,605 

Grand Island 

18,041 

13,947 

Hastings 

15,490 

11.647 

Havelock 

3,669 

3,602 

Holdredge 

3,268 

3,108 

Kearney 

8,575 

7,702 

Lincoln 

75.933 

64,948 

McCook 

6,688 

4,303 

Nebraska City 

7,230 

6,279 

Norfolk 

10,717 

8,684 

North Platte 

12,061 

10,466 

Omaha ! 

214,006 

191.601 

Plattsmouth 

3,793 

4,190 

Scottsbiuff 

8,466 

6,912 

Sidney 

3,306 

2,852 

South Sioux City 

3,927 

2,402 

Supeiior 

3.044 

2,719 

University Place 

4,112 

4,112 

York 

5,712 

6,888 

NEVADA 


Elko 

3,217 

2,173 

Ely 

3,045 

2.090 

Las Vegas 

5,165 

2,804 

McGill * 

3,017 

2.846 

Reno 

18,529 

12,016 

Sparks 

4,508 

3.238 


NEW HAMFSHIBE 


Berlin 

20,018 

16,104 

Claremont * 

12,377 

9,524 

Concord 

25,228 

22.167 

('on way * 

3,217 

3,102 

Derry * 

5,131 

5,382 

Dover 

13,573 

13.029 

Exeter * 

4,872 

4,604 

Franklin 

6,576 

6,318 

(^offsto^\ n * 

3,839 

2.391 

Hanover * 

3,043 

1,551 

Haverhill ★ 

3,665 

3,406 

Keene 

13,794 

11,210 

Laconia 

12,471 

10,897 

Lebanon * 

7,073 

6,162 

Littleton * 

4,558 

2,808 

Manchester 

76.834 

78,884 

Afilford * 

4,068 

3,783 

Nashua 

31,463 

28.379 

Newport * 

4,659 

4,109 

Portsmouth 

14,495 

13,569 

Rochester 

10,209 

9,673 

Somorsworth 

5,680 

6,688 

NEW 

JERSEY 


Arlington 

12,020 

10,000 

Asbury Pork 

14,981 

12,400 

Atlantic City 

66,198 

60,707 

Audubon 

8.904 

4.740 

Bayonno 

88,979 

76,754 

Belleville 

26,974 

15.660 

Belmar 

3,491 

1,987 

Bergenfield 

8,816 

8,667 

Bernardsville 

3,386 

1,000 

Bloomfield 

38,077 

22,019 

Bogota 

7,841 

8,906 

Boonton 

6,866 

6,872 

Bordentown 

4,405 

4,371 

Bound Brook 

7,372 

5.906 

Bradley Beach 

8,806 

2.807 

Bridgeton 

15,699 

14.328 

Burlington 

10,844 

9.049 

Butler 

8,392 

2,886 

Caldwell 

6,144 

8.998 

Camden 

118,700 

116,809 

Oarlstadt 

5,426 

4.472 


NBW JBB8EY— (OondtMMd) 

Plaeo Pop, 1980 Pop, 1900 
Carteret 18,839 4,500 

Cedar Grove * 4,708 8,181 

Chatham 8,869 2.421 

Cliffeide 15,267 5,700 

Clifton 46.875 26,470 

Collinfcewood 12,728 8,714 

Cranford 11,126 6,000 

Dover 10,081 9,808 

Dumont 5,861 2,537 

Dunellen 5,148 8,394 

Eaet Orange 68,020 50,710 

East Pateraon 4,779 2.441 

Eaat Rutherford 7,080 5,468 

Edgewater 4,089 8,680 

Egg Harbor 4,878 2,622 

Elizabeth 114,589 05,783 

Englewood 17,805 11,627 

Ewing * 6,042 8.475 

Fairlawn • 5,090 .... 

Pairview 9,067 4,882 

Florence * 7,824 1,800 

Port Leo 8,769 6,761 

Pranklin 4,176 4,076 

Freehold 6,894 4,768 

Garfield 20,739 19,381 

Garwood 3,344 2,084 

Glassboro 4,799 2,100 

Glen Ridge 7,366 4,620 

Glen Rock 4,369 2.181 

Gloucester 18,796 12,162 

Guttenberg 6,636 6,726 

Hackensack 24,668 17,667 

Hackottstown 8,038 2,986 

Haddonfield 8,857 5.646 

Haddon Heights 6,394 2,950 

Ilalodon 4,812 3,435 

Hammonton 7,656 6,417 

Harrison 16,601 16,721 

Hasbrouck 

Heights 5,658 2.896 

Hawthorne 11,868 6,186 

Highland Park 8,691 4.866 

Hightstown 8,012 2,674 

Hoboken 69,261 68.166 

Howell * 8,146 2,649 

Irvington 66,733 26,480 

Jersey City 816,715 298,103 

Kearny 40,716 26,724 

Keyport 4,940 4,415 

Lakewood * 7,869 4.000 

Lambertville 4,518 4,660 

Landis * 14,047 10,402 

Lawrence ♦ 6,293 3,686 

Leonia 5,350 2,979 

Linden 21,206 1,756 

Little Falls ♦ 5,161 3,600 

Little Ferry 4,155 2,716 

Livingston ♦ 3,476 1,126 

Lodi 11,649 8,175 

Long Branch 18,399 13,521 

Lyndhurst* 17,862 1,360 

Madison 7,481 5,628 

Manvillc * 5,441 

Maywood 3,398 1,618 

Mcrchantville 3,592 2,749 

Metuchen 5,748 3,334 

Middlesex 3,504 1,852 

Middletown ♦ 3,430 2,760 

Middletown * 9,209 5,917 

Midland Park 3,638 2.243 

Millburn * 8,602 3,000 

Millville 14,706 14,691 

Montclair 42,017 28,810 

Moorestown * 7,247 4,000 

Morristown 15,197 12,548 

Mount HoUy * 6,573 4,800 

Neptune * 10,625 6,470 

Newark 442,337 414,524 

New Brunswick 84,555 82,779 

New Durham 6,025 4,100 

Newton 6,401 4,125 

North Arlington 8,268 1,767 

North Bergen * 40,714 23,844 

North Plainfield 9,760 6,916 

Nutley 20,572 9,421 

Oaklyn 3,843 1.148 

Ocean City 5,525 2,512 

Ocean Grove * 8,050 3,100 

Orange 85,899 88,268 

Palisades Park 7,065 2,688 

Palmyra 4,968 2,500 

Passaic 62,959 68,841 

Paterson 188,518 185.875 

Paulsboro 7,121 4,852 

Pennsgrove 5,895 6,060 


NEW JEB8ET— (OoneitMMd) 


Plaoo Pop, 1980 

Pop, 1900 

Pensauken * 

16,915 

6,474 

Perth Amboy 

43,516 

41,707 

Phillipsburg 

10,255 

5,865 

16,023 

Piscataway * 

5,885 

Pitman 

5,411 

8.385 

Plainfield 

84.422 

27,700 

Pleasantville 

11,560 

5,887 

Pomptom Lakes 

3,104 

2,008 

Princeton 

6.992 

6,917 

Prospect Park 

5,900 

4,292 

Rahway 

16,011 

11,042 

Ramsey 

3,258 

2,090 

Raritan 

4,761 

4,557 

Red Bank 

11,622 

4,671 

0,261 

Ridgefield 

1,560 

Ridgefield Park 

10,764 

8.575 

Ridgewood 

12,188 

7.580 

Riverside * 

7,061 

1,077 

Rockaway 

3,132 

2.655 

Roselle 

18,021 

6,737 

Roselle Park 

8,960 

6.488 

Rutherford 

14,915 

9,497 

Salem 

8,047 

7.435 

Sayreville 

8,658 

7,181 

Scotch Plains * 

4,186 

2,843 

Seoaucus 

8,050 

5,423 

Somerville 

8,265 

6,718 

South Amboy 

8,476 

7.897 

South Orange 

13,630 

7.274 

South Plainfield 

6,047 


South River 

10,769 

6,596 

Springfield * 

3,725 

1,716 

Summit 

14,566 

10,174 

Teaneck ★ 

16,513 

4,192 

Tenafly 

5,669 

5.650 

Totowa 

4,600 

1.864 

Trenton 

123,356 

119.289 

Union * 

16,472 

3.962 

Union City ® 

58,650 

.... 

Ventnor 

6,674 

2,193 

Verona 

7,161 

3,039 

Vineland 

7,666 

6.799 

WaU* 

3,540 

3.324 

Wallington 

9,063 

6,715 

Wanaque 

3,119 

2.916 

Washington 

4,410 

3,341 

Wayne * 

4,469 

2,302 

Weebawken * 

14,807 

13.488 

Westfield 

15,801 

87,107 

9,063 

West New York 

29,926 

West Orange 

84,327 

15,573 

West Paterson 

3,101 

1,858 

Westville 

3,462 

2,380 

Westwood 

4,861 

2.597 

Wharton 

3,683 

2,877 

Wildwood 

5,330 

2,790 

Winslow * 

4,744 

3,379 

Woodbridgc * 

25,266 

4,500 

Woodbury 

8,172 

5,801 

W^ood Ridge 

5,159 

1,923 

Wyckoff * 

3,001 

1,671 


a Fairlawn incorporated in 1924. 
^Manville incorporated m 1929. 

® Union Town and West Hoboken 
incorporated as Union City in 1925. 


NEW MEXICO 


Alamogordo 

3,096 

2,863 

Albuquerque 

26,570 

15,157 

Carlsbad 

3,708 

2,206 

Clovis 

8,027 

4.904 

Doming 

3,377 

8.212 

Gallup 

6,992 

3,920 

Las Cruces 

6,811 

8,969 

Las Vegas City 

4,719 

4,304 

Ltts Yegtts Town 

4,378 

8,902 

Mosilla 

3,376 

1,900 

Ratou 

6,090 

5.544 

RosweU 

11,178 

7.033 

Santa Fe 

11,176 

7.286 

Santa Rita * 

8,K89 

1,900 

Silver City 

3,519 

2,662 

Toadlena « * 

3,663 

.... 

Tucumcuri 

4,148 

8,117 


*■ Toadlena, San Juan County, pre- 
cinct 14, organized from parts of old 
precinct 11. Since 1920. 


NEW YORK 

Albany 127,412 113,344 

Albion 4,878 4.683 

Amityville 4,487 3,266 

Amsterdam 84,817 83,542 



OSHSUB 
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CENSUS 


NBW YOBS— (ContffMMd) NBW TOBX^COonefnuMl) NEW YOBS— -(Oontinwtfd) 


Place Pop, 1980 

Pop. 1090 

Place Pop, 1080 

Pop. 1080 

Place Pop, 1080 

Pop, 1090 

Auburn 

86,652 

36,192 

Hempstead 

12,650 

6,882 

Port Chester 

22,662 

16,673 

Babylon. 

Baldwin 

4,342 

2,528 

Herkimer 

10,446 

10,458 

Port Jervis 

10,243 

10,171 

6,510 

8,000 

Homer 

8,195 

2.866 

Port Washington 

8,000 

8,200 

Baldwmsville 

8,846 

8,685 

Hoosick Falla 

4,755 

4,896 

Potsdam 

4,136 

40,288 

4,039 

Ballston Spa 

4,591 

4.108 

Hornell 

16,250 

15.025 

Poughkeepsie 

36,000 

Barton * 
Batavia 

Bath 

7,219 

17,875 

4,015 

6,746 

13,541 

4,795 

Hudson 

Hudson Falls 
Huntington 

12,887 

6,449 

25,582 

11,745 

5,761 

5,000 

Queens (part 
of New York 

City) 1,079,129 

469,042 

Bay Shore 

4,080 

11,988 

8,400 

Hion 

9.890 

10,169 

Queensbury * 

3,169 

2.684 

Beacon 

10,996 

Irondequoit 

18,024 

5,123 

^nsselaer 

11,223 

10,828 

Bedford * 

8,658 

5,905 

Irvington 

3,067 

2,701 

Richland * 

3,816 

8.788 

Binghamton 
Brightfin ★ 
Brockport 

76,662 

9,065 

8,611 

66,800 

1,000 

2,980 

Islip 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

83,194 

20,708 

45,155 

2.300 

17,004 

88,917 

Richmond (part 
of Now York 
^ City) 

158.346 

116,581 

Bronx (part of 
New York 
City) 

1,265,258 

782,016 

Johnson City 

Johnstown 

Kenmore 

18,567 

10,801 

16,482 

10.908 

10,908 

8.160 

Ridgeway * 
Riverhead * 
Rochester 

6,068 

7,956 

328,132 

5,969 

2,800 

295,760 

Bronxville 

6,738 

3,055 

Kingsbury * 

8,094 

7.836 

Rockland * 

3,286 

8,247 

Brookhaven * 

28,291 

21,847 

Kingston 

28,088 

26,688 

Rockville Center 

13,718 

6,262 

Brooklyn (part 
of New York 
City) 

2,660,401 

2,018,856 

Kirkland * 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

5,059 

23.948 

7,040 

4.744 

17,918 

6,059 

Rome 

Rotterdam * 
Royalton * 

32,388 

9,920 

4,660 

26.341 

7,853 

4,485 

Buffalo 

673,076 

606,776 

Larchmont 

5,282 

2,468 

Rye 

8,712 

6,308 

Buati * 

3,508 

1,995 

Lawrence 

3,041 

2,861 

Salamanca 

9,577 

9,276 

Canandaigua 

7,541 

7,856 

Lenox * 

5,887 

5,586 

Salma 

10,117 

4,257 

Canaatotu 

4,235 

8,996 

Le Roy 

4,474 

4,203 

Saranac Lake 

8,020 

6,174 

Carmel * 

3,434 

2,299 

Liberty 

3,427 

2,459 

Saratoga * 

3,027 

3,680 

Carthage 

4,460 

4,320 

Lindenhurst 

4,040 

1,800 

Saratoga Springs 

18,169 

13,181 

Catakill 

5.082 

4.728 

Little Falls 

11,105 

13,029 

SaugertioB 

4,060 

4,013 

Cedarhurst 

5,065 

2,838 

Lockport 

23,160 

21,308 

Sayville 

3,930 

3,200 

Champion * 

8,001 

2,854 

Long Beach 

5,817 

282 

Scarsdale 

9,690 

3,506 

Cheektowaga * 

20,849 

11,923 

Lowville 

3,424 

3,127 

Schenectady 

95,692 

88,723 

Cicero ♦ 

3,684 

2,586 

Lynbrook 

11,998 

4,371 

Scotia 

7,437 

4,358 

Clarence ★ 

3,208 

2,660 

Lyons 

8,956 

4,253 

Sea Cliff 

8,456 

2,108 

Claverack * 

4,168 

8.747 

Lysander * 

4.849 

4,725 

Seneca Fulls 

6,443 

6,389 

Clay * 

3,560 

2,468 

Malone 

8,657 

7,556 

Shelby * 

3,946 

3,937 

Coeymans ★ 

4,542 

1,000 

Mamaroneck 

11,766 

6,571 

Silver Creek 

3,160 

3,260 

Cohoes 

Collins * 
Concord ♦ 

23,226 

4,424 

4,453 

22,987 

4,061 

4,223 

Manhattan 
(part of New 
York City) 

1,867,312 

2,284.103 

Sloan 

SmithtoM n * 
Solvny 

3,482 

11,855 

7,986 

1,791 

9,114 

7,352 

Corning 

15,777 

15,820 

Mailboro * 

3,627 

10,637 

3,274 

Southampton 

3,737 

2.891 

Cortland 

15,043 

13,294 

Massena 

5.993 

Southhold * 

11,669 

1.600 

Dannemora 

3,848 

2,628 

Mechanicville 

7,924 

8,166 

Southport * 

5,421 

8,084 

Dansville 

4,928 

4,631 

Medina 

6,071 

6,011 

Spring Valley 

3,948 

3,818 

Depew 

6,536 

5,850 

Middletown 

21,276 

18,420 

Stony Point * 

3,458 

3,211 

De Witt e 

9,586 

10,279 

Milo* 

6,561 

5,817 

Suffern 

3,757 

3,154 

Dickinson 

4,255 

1,975 

Mindon * 

4,232 

4,366 

Sullivan * 

3,383 

3,002 

Dobbs Perry 

5,741 

4.401 

Mineola 

8,155 

8,016 

Sweden * 

4,613 

209,320 

3.984 

Dolgeville 

8,309 

8,448 

Monticello 

3,450 

2,330 

Syracuse 

171,717 

Dunkirk 

17,802 

19,336 

Moriah * 

6,191 

1,800 

Tarry town 

6,841 

5,807 

East Aurora 

4,816 

3,703 

Mount Kisco 

5,127 

3,944 

Tjcoiideroga 

3,680 

2,102 

East Oreenbush 

* 3,267 

1,558 

Mount Moms 

8,238 

3,312 

Tonawanda 

12,681 

10,068 

East Hamburg 

♦ 4,234 

8,120 

Mount Pleasant* 20,944 

14,004 

Troy 

72,763 

72.013 

East Rochester 

6,627 

8,901 

Mount Vernon 

61.499 

42,726 

Tuckahoo 

6,138 

3,509 

East Rockaway 

4,340 

2,005 

Murray * 

3,251 

3,390 

Tupper Luke 

5,271 

2,608 

East Syracuse 

4,646 

4,106 

Newark 

7,649 

6,964 

Union * 

42,559 

101,740 

3,303 

Ellenville 

3,280 

8,116 

Newburgh 

81,275 

30,366 

Utica 

91,160 

Elmira 

47,397 

45,393 

Newfane * 

4,225 

3,515 

Valley Stream 

11,790 

2,800 

Elmira Heights 

6,061 

4,188 

New Hyde Park 8,314 

1,000 

Verona * 

3,192 

3,136 

Endicott 

16,231 

6.500 

New Rochelle 

54,000 

86,213 

Walden 

4,283 

5,493 

Erwin * 

3,518 

8,086 

New Windsor * 

3,126 

2,984 

Wallkill * 

3,835 

2,598 

Ksopus * 

4,167 

8,913 

New York 

6,930,446 

5,620.048 

Walton 

3,496 

3,598 

Evans * 

3,827 

8,468 

Bronx 

1,265,258 

732,016 

Wappingors Palls 

3,330 

3,235 

Fairport 

4,604 

4,626 

Brooklyn 

2,560,401 

1,867,312 

2,018,856 

Warsaw 

3,477 

3,622 

Falconer 

3,579 

2,742 

Manhattan 

2,284.103 

Waterloo 

4,047 

3,809 

P’allsburgh ♦ 

4,716 

4,769 

Queens 

1,079,129 

158,346 

469,042 

Watertown 

32,205 

31,285 

P'armingdale 

3,373 

2.091 

Richmond 

116,531 

Watervleit 

16,083 

16,073 

Floral Park 

10,016 

2,097 

New York Mills 

4,006 

2,600 

Waverly 

5,662 

5,270 

Fort Edward 

8,850 

8,871 

Niagara Falls 

75,460 

50,760 

Wellsville 

5,674 

4,996 

Frankfort 

4,203 

4.198 

Niskayuna * 

4,931 

3,149 

Westfield 

3,460 

3,413 

Fredonia 

6,814 

6,051 

Norfolk * 

3,047 

1,600 

Whitehall 

5,191 

5,258 

Freeport 

15,467 

8,599 

North Elba * 

6,472 

4.343 

White Plains 

35,830 

21,031 

Fulton 

12,462 

13,043 

North Pelham 

4,890 

2,885 

Whitesboro 

3,375 

3,038 

Garden City 

7,180 

2,420 

North Turrytown 7,417 

5.927 

WilliamRon * 

3,604 

3,119 

4,427 

8,293 

Gates * 

Geddes * 

3,634 

10,210 

1,419 

7,995 

North Toua- 
wanda 

19,019 

15,482 

Williamsville 
W'llliston Park * 

1,753 

Geneva 

16,058 

14,648 

Norwich 

8,378 

8,268 

Wilna * 

7,322 

7,6i4 

Glen Cove 

11,430 

8,664 

Nyack 

5,392 

4,444 

Yonkers 

134,646 

100,176 

Glen Falls 

18,531 

16,638 

Ogdensburg 

Clean 

Oneida 

16,915 

21,790 

10,558 

14,609 

Yorkville 

3,406 

1,512 

Glenville * 

Glove rsville 

12,069 

23,099 

7,086 

22,075 

20,506 

10,541 

11,582 

6,620 

« Groat Neck 

incorporated since 

Gouverneur 

Gowanda 

4,016 

3,042 

4,143 

2,673 

Oneonta 

Onondaga 

12,586 

5,826 

lUZU. 

* Williston Park incorporated in 

Granville 

Great Neck • 
Greece * 

3,483 

4,010 

12,113 

8,024 

3,350 

Ossining 

Oswego 

Owego 

15,241 

22,652 

4,742 

86,869 

10,789 

23,626 

4,147 

1926. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Green Island 

4,331 

4.411 

Oyster Bay * 

8,800 

Albemarle 

3,493 

2,691 

Greenport 

3,062 

8,122 

Parma * 

3,222 

2,928 

Asheboro 

5,021 

2,559 

Groveland * 

3,295 

2,920 

Patcbogue 

6,860 

4,081 

Asheville 

60,193 

28,504 

Guilderland * 

4,394 

8,117 

Peekskill 

17,126 

15,868 

Banner * 

4,178 

3,579 

Hamburg 

4,781 

8,185 

Pelham Manor 

4,908 

1,754 

Belmont 

4,121 

2.941 

Harrison 

10,195 

1,500 

Penfield * 

8,806 

2,067 

Bessemer City 

3,789 

2,176 

Hastings-on- 

Hudson 

7,097 

5,526 

Penn Yan 
Perry 

5,829 

4,231 

4.517 

4,717 

Brmckleyville * 
Burlington 

6,870 

9,787 

5,234 

5,952 

Haverstraw 

5,621 

6,226 

Pleasantville 

4,540 

8,690 

Canton 

6,117 

2.684 



OBNBUB 


VOBTH OABOLIVA— (ConMtmad) 


Place Pop. 19$0 Pop. 1020 


Oedar Greek * 

4,166 

8,718 

Oedar Grove * 

8,216 

2,876 

Charlotte 

82,676 

46,838 

Oheoah * 

8,527 

2,446 

Ohocowinity it 

4,868 

8,641 

Concord 

11,820 

9.908 

Double Shoals * 

4,629 

8.682 

Dunn 

4,668 

2,806 

Durham 

52,037 

21,719 

Edenton 

8,663 

2.777 

Elisabeth City 

10,087 

8,926 

Fayetteville 

18,049 

8,877 

Forest City 

4,069 

2,812 

Gastonia 

17,098 

12,871 

Goldsboro 

14,985 

11,296 

Greensboro 

53,669 

19,861 

Greenville 

9,194 

6,772 

Hamlet 

4,801 

8,808 

Henderson 

6,345 

5,222 

Hendersonville 

6,070 

8,720 

Hickory 

7,863 

5,076 

High Point 

86,745 

14,802 

High Shoal * 

7,926 

7,839 

Icard ★ 

4,005 

2,988 

Jamestown * 

8,063 

1,934 

Kings Mountain 

5,632 

2,800 

Kingston 

5,682 

9,771 

Lake Landing * 

8,190 

3,290 

Laurel Hill * 

8,398 

8,182 

Lauriiiburg 

8,812 

2,643 

Leicostei * 

4,424 

8,410 

Lenoir 

6,532 

8,718 

Lexington 

9,662 

6,254 

Lmcolnton 

3,781 

8,890 

Linville * 

3,160 

2.458 

Lumberton 

4.140 

2.691 

Manchester * 

3,884 

1.322 

Monroo 

6,100 

4,084 

Mooresville 

5,619 

4,316 

Moiehead City 

3,483 

2,958 

Morgantown 

6.001 

2,867 

Mount Airy 

6,045 

4,752 

New Bern 

11,981 

12.198 

Newton 

4.394 

3,021 

North Wilkesboro 

8,668 

2.368 

Oldtowu * 

3,446 

8,162 

Oxford 

4,101 

8,606 

Paw Creek ★ 

3,865 

2.510 

Raleigh 

37,379 

24,418 

Reidsville 

6,851 

5,333 

Roanoke Rapids 

3,404 

8,369 

Rocky Mount 

21,412 

12,742 

Roxboro 

3,657 

1,661 

Ruffin * 

4.602 

8,831 

Saint .Tohn ★ 

3,654 

3,791 

Salisbury 

16,951 

13,884 

Sanford 

4,253 

2,977 

Shelby 

10,789 

3,609 

Smiths n 

3,039 

3,112 

Spencer 

3,128 

2,610 

Spindale • 

3,060 


Spray 

0,020 

1,260 

Statesville 

10,490 

7,895 

Swannanoa * 

6,092 

3,372 

Tarboro 

6,379 

4,668 

Thoniasville 

10.090 

6,676 

Town Creek * 

3,373 

8,274 

Wndesboro 

3,124 

2,648 

Washitigton 

7,085 

6,814 

Wentworth ♦ 

3,594 

2,907 

White Oak ★ 

3.684 

8,615 

Wilmington 

32,270 

83,372 

Wilson 

12,618 

10,612 

Winston-Salem 

75,274 

48,395 


* Spindale incorporated in 1923. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck 

11,090 

7,122 

Devils Lake 

5,451 

5,140 

Dickinson 

5,025 

4.122 

Fargo 

28,619 

21,961 

Grafton 

3,136 

2,612 

Grand Forks 

17,112 

14,010 

Jamestown 

8,187 

6,627 

Maud an 

6,037 

4,386 

Minot 

16,099 

10,470 

Valley City 

5,268 

4,681 

Wahpoton 

3,170 

3,069 

Williston 

6,106 

OHIO 

4.178 

Akron 

255,040 

208,485 

Alliance 

28,047 

11,141 

21,608 

Ashland 

9,249 


m 


OHIO — (OonUnued) 


Place Pop. 1080 

Pop. 1080 

Ashtabula 

28,801 

22,082 

Athens 

7,252 

6,418 

Austintown * 

4,809 

1,989 

Barberton 

28,984 

18,811 

BamesviUe 

4,602 

4,865 

Bedford 

6,814 

2,677 

Bellaire 

13,827 

16,061 

Bellefontaine 

9,548 

0,836 

Bellevue 

6,256 

6.776 

Berea 

5,697 

2,069 

Bexley 

7,396 

1,842 

Bloom * 

8,022 

2,597 

Boardman * 

5,456 

2,886 

Bowling Green 

6,088 

6,788 

Bridgeport 

4,655 

8,977 

Brookfield 

6,084 

4,558 

Bryan 

4,689 

4,252 

Bucyrus 

10,027 

10,425 

Cambridge 

14,618 

18,104 

Campbell 

14,678 

11,287 

Canton 

104,906 

87,091 

Celina 

4,664 

4,226 

Cheviot 

8,046 

4,108 

Ghillicothe 

18,340 

15,831 

Cincinnati 

451,160 

401,245 

Oircleville 

7,369 

7,049 

Cleveland 

900.429 

706,841 

Cleveland Heights 50,945 

15,236 

Clyde 

3,159 

8,099 

Coitsville * 

16.695 

18.738 

Ooleram * 

5.299 

6,280 

Columbus 

290,564 

287,031 

Conneaut 

9,691 

0,343 

Coshocton 

10,908 

10,847 

Crawford * 

3,707 

8,404 

Crestline 

4.425 

4,813 

Crooksville 

3,251 

8.811 

Cuyahoga Falls 

19,797 

10,200 

Dayton 

200,982 

162,559 

Defiance 

8,818 

8.876 

Delaware 

8.676 

8,756 

Delphos 

6,672 

6,745 

Dennison 

4,529 

6,524 

Dover 

9,716 

8,101 

East Cleveland 

39,667 

27.292 

East Liverpool 

23,329 

21.411 

East X^alestine 

5,215 

6,750 

Eaton 

8,347 

8,210 

Elmwood Place 

4,662 

3,991 

Elyria 

25,633 

20,474 

Euclid 

12,761 

8,868 

Fairport Harbor 

4,972 

4.211 

Findlay 

19,368 

17,021 

Fostoria 

12,790 

9,987 

Franklin 

4,491 

8,071 

Fremont 

13,422 

12,468 

Gallon 

7,674 

7,374 

Gallipoli B 

7,106 

6,070 

Garfield Heights 

15,589 

2,550 

Geneva 

3,791 

8,081 

Girard 

9,859 

6,556 

Grandview 



Heights 

6,358 

1,185 

Green Creek * 

5,032 

4,966 

Greenfield 

3,871 

4,844 

Greenville 

7,036 

7,104 

Hamilton 

52,176 

89,675 

Hillsboro 

4,040 

4.856 

Hubbard 

4,080 

3.820 

I ronton 

16,621 

14.007 

Jackson 

5,922 

5,842 

Kent 

8,875 

7,070 

Kenton 

7,069 

7,690 

Lakow ood 

70,609 

41,782 

Lancaster 

18,716 

14.706 

Lobanon 

3,222 

8,806 

Lima 

42,287 

41,826 

Lisbon 

3,405 

8,188 

Lockland 

6,708 

4,007 

Logan 

6,080 

6,403 

London 

4,141 

4,080 

Lorain 

44,512 

87,295 

Loudon * 

9,911 

8,314 

Louisville 

8,180 

2.008 

Mansfield 

88,525 

27,824 

Maple Heights 

6,960 

1,732 

Marietta 

14,285 

15,140 

Marion 

81,084 

27,891 

Martins Ferry 

14,524 

11,634 

Marysville 

8,689 

3,685 

Massillon 

26,400 

17.428 

Maumee 

4,588 

8,196 

Medina 

4,071 

8,430 

Miami sburg 

5,518 

4,888 

Middleport 

8,505 

8,772 


GBNBTJS 

OHIO — (ChnHnued) 


Place Pop. 1980 Pop. 1980 


Middletown 

29.992 

28,594 

Mifflin * 

6,018 

8,844 

Mingo Junction 

6,080 

8,677 

4,616 

Montpelier 

8,052 

Mount Healthy 

8,580 

2,255 

Mount Vernon 

9,870 

9,287 

Napoleon 

4,545 

4,148 

Nelsonville 

5,822 

6,440 

Newark 

80,596 

26,718 

New Boston 

5.931 

4,817 

Newburgh Heights 4,162 

2,957 

New Comerstown 

4,265 

8,889 

New Haven * 

5,645 

4,614 

New Lexington 

3,901 

3,159 

New Philadelphia 

12,865 

10,718 

Newton Palls 

8,458 

1,100 

Niles 

North College 

16,814 

18,080 

Hill 

4,139 

1,104 

Norwalk 

7,776 

7,879 

Norwood 

83,411 

24,966 

Oberhn 

4,292 

4,286 

Orrvillo 

4,427 

4,107 

Painesville 

10,944 

7,272 

Paris * 

3,224 

2,689 

Parma • 

13,899 

Perrysburg 

3,182 

2,429 

Piqua 

16,009 

15,044 

Pleasant Ridge 

4,500 

1,769 

Pomeroy 

3,563 

4,294 

Port Clinton 

4,408 

8,928 

Portsmouth 

42,560 

33,011 

Pulaski ★ 

5,767 

6,402 

Ravenna 

8,019 

7,219 

Reading 

5,723 

4,540 

Rocky River 

5,632 

1,861 

Rossford * 

6,017 

4.183 

Bt. Bernard 

7,487 

6,812 

St. Marys 

5,433 

6,679 

Salem 

10,622 

10,805 

Sandusky 

24,622 

22.897 

Sebring 

3,949 

8,541 

Shadyside 

4,098 

8,084 

Shaker Heights 

17,783 

1,616 

Shelby 

G,198 

6.578 

Sidney 

9,301 

8.590 

South Euclid 

4,899 

1,606 

Springfield 

68,743 

60,840 

Springfield Center* 6,568 

7,609 

Steubenville 

35,422 

28,508 

Stow * 

4,071 

1,739 

Struthors 

11,249 

6.847 

Tallmadge * 

6,437 

5,207 

Tiffin 

16,428 

14,875 

Toledo 

290,718 

248,164 

Toronto 

7,044 

4,684 

Troy 

8,675 

7,260 

Truro * 

8,718 

2,467 

Turtle Creek * 

5,602 

5,698 

Uhrichsville 

6,437 

6.428 

Unity * 

7,801 

7,813 

Upper Arlington 

3,059 

620 

Upper Sandusky 

3,889 

3,708 

Urbana 

7,742 

7.621 

Van Wert 

8,472 

8.100 

Wadsworth 

5,930 

4.742 

Wapakoneta 

6,378 

5,295 

Warren 

41,062 

27.050 

Washington 0. H. 

8,426 

7.962 

Wellston 

5,319 

6,687 

Wellsville 

7,960 

8.849 

Willard 

4,514 

3,889 

Willoughby 

4,252 

2,656 

Wilmington 

5.332 

6,087 

Wooster 

10,742 

8,204 

Wyoming 

3,767 

2,828 

Xenia 

10,507 

9.110 

Youngstown 

170,002 

182,858 

Zanesville 

36,440 

29,569 


• Parma Township taken to form 
Parma Village 1925. 



OKLAHOMA 


Ada 

11,261 

8,012 

Altus 

8,439 

4,522 

Alva 

5,121 

8,918 

Anadarko 

5,036 

8,116 

Ardmore 

15,741 

14,181 

Bartlesville 

14,768 

14,417 

Bigheart * 

8,365 

2,620 

Blackwell 

9,521 

7,174 

Brady * 

8,789 

5,462 

Bristow 

6,619 

8,460 

Burney * 

8,811 

8,598 
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OKLAHOMA— (a0fUffi«#<2) PSMimrLVAirXA— PSmrSTLVAVXA— (C7on»ntf#d) 


Plac# Pop, 1980 

Pop, 1980 

Plaeo Pop, 1980 

Pop, 1980 

IHaeo 

Pop, 1980 

Pop, 1980 

Ohickasha 

14,090 

10,179 

Aiminwall 

Athens 

4,268 

8,170 

Exeter 

5,724 

4,178 

Olaremore 

3,720 

8.486 

4,372 

4,884 

Fallowfleld * 

3,847 

2,468 

Clinton 

7,612 

2,596 

Aralon 

5,940 

6,277 

Farrell 

14,359 

15,586 

Oookson * 

3,091 

8.743 

Avooa 

4,948 

4.960 

Fell* 

5,710 

5,248 

Council Groro ♦ 

8,125 

1,890 

Baldwin * 

6,371 

4,928 

Ford City 
Forest City 

6,127 

5,605 

Cushinff 

9,801 

6.826 

Bangor 

5,824 

6,402 

5,209 

4,549 

6,004 

Dow * 

5,541 

6,760 

Barnesboro 

8,606 

4,188 

Forest Hills * 


Drumright 

4,972 

6.460 

Beaver 

5,665 

4,185 

Forty Fort 

6,224 

4,568 

8,880 

Duncan 

8,363 

8,463 

Beaver Falls 

17,147 

12,802 

Fountain Hill 

2.889 

Durant 

7,463 

7.840 

Beccaria * 

3,335 

8,633 

Frackville 

8,034 

6,500 

Edmond 

8,676 

2.462 

Bellefonte 

4,804 

8.906 

Franklin 

10,254 

9,070 

Elk City 

5,666 

2,814 

Bellevue 

10,252 

8,198 

Freedom 

3,227 

3,452 

El Reno 

9,384 

7,787 

Bensalem * 

5,645 

2,912 

Fieelaiid 

7,098 

6.666 

Enid 

26,399 

16,676 

Bentleyville 

8,609 

8,670 

Gallitzin 

3,458 

5.584 

3,580 

Frederick 

4,568 

8,822 

Berwick 

12,660 

12,181 

Gettysburg 

4,439 

4,766 

Guthrie 

9,582 

11,757 

Bethel ★ 

5,482 

2,406 

Gilberton 

4,227 

Hartahorne 

3,587 

8.480 

Bethlehem 

57,892 

50,358 

Girardville 

4,891 

4,482 

Henryetta 

7,694 

5.889 

Birdsboro 

3,542 

8,290 

Glasspoi t 

8,890 

6.969 

Hewitt * 

6,938 

7,002 

Blairsville 

5,296 

4.391 

Glenolden 

4,482 

1,044 

Hobart 

4.982 

2.986 

Blakely 

8,260 

6,564 

Granville * 

6,128 

2,217 

Holdonville 

7,268 

2,932 

Bloomsburg 

9.093 

7.819 

Greensburg 

16,508 

15,033 

Hominy 

3,485 

2.875 

Boyertown 

3,943 

8,189 

Greenville 

8,628 

8,101 

Hugo 

6,272 

6,868 

Braokouridge 

6,250 

4.087 

Grove City 

6,156 

4.944 

Lawton 

12,121 

8,930 

Braddock 

19,329 

20.879 

Guilford * 

3,719 

8,498 

McAlester 

11,804 

12.095 

Bradford 

19,306 

15.525 

Hamburg 

3,637 

2.764 

Mangum 

4,806 

3,405 

Brentwood 

6,381 

1,695 

Hampton * 

3,333 

1,720 

Marlow 

3,084 

2,276 

Bridgeport 

5,695 

4.680 

Hanover 

11,805 

8,664 

Miami 

8,064 

6,802 

Bridgeville 

3,939 

3.092 

Harrisburg 

80,339 

76,917 

Muskogee 

82,026 

80,277 

Bristol 

11,799 

10.273 

Hazleton 

36,765 

32,277 

Norman 

9,603 

5,004 

Brookville 

4,387 

8.272 

Hegins * 

3.489 

2,802 

Nowata 

8,631 

4.435 

Bryn Mawr 

3,056 

2,800 

Hellertown 

3,851 

8.008 

Okemah 

4,002 

2.162 

Burnham 

3,089 

2.765 

Hempfield ★ 

19,947 

18,598 

Oklahoma City 

185.389 

91.295 

Butler 

23,568 

23,778 

Ilollidaysburg 

6,909 

4,071 

Okmulgee 

17.095 

17.430 

Camp Hill 

3,111 

1,636 

Homestead 

20,141 

20.452 

Paula Valley 

4.235 

8.604 

Canonsburg 

12,558 

10,632 

Honesdale 

5,490 

2.756 

Pawhuska 

5.981 

6,414 

Carbondale 

20,061 

18.640 

Hummelstown 

3,036 

2,654 

Perry 

4,206 

3.154 

Carnegie 

12,497 

11,616 

Huntingdon 

7,558 

7.051 

Picher 

7,773 

9.671 

Castle Shannon 

8.810 

2,363 

Indiana 

9.569 

7.043 

Ponca City 

16,136 

7.051 

Catasauqua 

4,851 

4.714 

Ingram 

3.866 

2,900 

Poteau 

3.169 

2,679 

Cecil * 

8,046 

1,500 

Irum 

3,443 

3,235 

Sand Springs 

6,674 

4,076 

Centerville 

6,467 

4,793 

.Jenkins * 

5,404 

5,722 

Sapulpa 

10,538 

11,634 

Chambersburg 

13,788 

13,171 

.Jeannette 

15,126 

10,627 

Sayre 

3,157 

1,708 

Charleroi 

11,260 

11,616 

.Jenneis * 

5,560 

5,795 

Schulter ♦ 

4,573 

3,185 

Cheltenham ★ 

16,731 

11,015 

Jermvn 

3,519 

3.32 b 

Seminole 

11,459 

854 

Chester 

59,163 

58.030 

Jersey Shore 

6,781 

6,103 

Stillvv ater 

7.016 

4,701 

Clairton 

15,291 

6,264 

Jp&sup 

4,600 

3,500 

Sulphur 

4,242 

3,667 

Clarion 

3,201 

2.793 

Johnsonburg 

4,737 

5,400 

Tonkawa 

3,311 

141,258 

1,448 

Clearfield 

9,221 

8,529 

.Johnstown 

66,993 

C7.324 

Tulsa 

72,075 

Clifton Heights 

5,057 

3,469 

Kane 

6.232 

7.283 

Verdigris ★ 

3,263 

2,727 

Coaldale 

6,921 

6,336 

Kennntt Square 

3,091 

2,398 

Vinita 

4,263 

5,010 

Coatesville 

14,682 

14,515 

Kingston 

21,600 

8,952 

Wekiwa ♦ 

3,559 

2,987 

Collin gdale 

7,857 

3.834 

Kittanning 

7,801 

7.153 

Wewoka 

10,401 

1,620 

Columbia 

11,349 

10,836 

Kulpmont 

6,120 

4,695 

Woodward 

5,056 

8,849 

Connellsville 

Conshohocken 

13,290 

10,815 

13,804 

8.481 

Lancaster 

Lansdnle 

59,949 

8,379 

68,150 

4,728 

OREGON 

4.840 

Coplay 

Coraopolis 

8,279 

10,724 

2,845 

6,162 

Landsdowne 

Lansford 

9,542 

9,632 

4,797 

9,625 

Aioany 


Corry 

7,152 

7.228 

Larksville 

9,322 

9,438 

Ashland 

4,544 

4,283 

Cowanshannoc * 

5,819 

5,974 

Latrobe 

10,644 

9,484 

Astoria 

10,349 

14,027 

Crafton 

7,004 

5,954 

Lawrence Park 

» 3,241 

Baker 

7,858 

7,729 

Cranberry * 

8,929 

2,971 

Lebanon 

25,561 

24,643 

Bend 

8,848 

6,415 

Curwensville 

8,140 

2,973 

Leechburg 

4,489 

3,991 

Corvallis 

7,585 

5,762 

Dale 

3,864 

8,115 

Lehighton 

6,400 

6,102 

Eugene 

18,901 

10,593 

Danville 

7,186 

6,952 

Lemoyne 

4,171 

1,939 

Grants Pass 

4,666 

3,151 

Darby 

9,899 

7,922 

Lewisbuig 

3,308 

3.204 

Hillsboro 

3,039 

2.468 

Decatur * 

8,121 

8,729 

Lewistown 

13,357 

0,849 

Klamath Falls 

16,093 

4,801 

Derry 

8,046 

2.889 

Lititz 

4,368 

3,680 

La Grande 

8,050 

6,918 

Dickson City 

12, .395 

11,049 

Lock Haven 

9,668 

8,557 

Marshfield 

6,287 

4,034 

Donora 

18,905 

14,181 

Lower Providence* 3,189 

2,221 

Medford 

11,007 

6,756 

Dormont 

13,190 

6,456 

Luzerne * 

10,662 

8,790 

North Bend 

4,012 

3,268 

Downington 

4,548 

4,024 

Luzerne 

6,950 

5,998 

Oregon City 

5,761 

5,686 

Doylestown 

4,577 

3,837 

Lykens * 

3,033 

2,880 

Pendleton 

6,621 

7,887 

Du Bois 

11,595 

13,681 

Lyndora 

3,057 

1,500 

Portland 

301,815 

258,288 

Dunkard * 

3,506 

1,226 

McAdoo 

5,239 

4,674 

Roseburg 

4,362 

4,881 

Dunmore 

22,627 

20.250 

McDonald 

3,281 

2,751 

St. Helens 

Salem 

The Dalles 

3,994 

A 42 A A4I 

2,220 

Dupont 

6,161 

4,676 

McKeesport 

54,632 

46.781 

2d, 266 

17,679 

Duquesne 

21,806 

19,011 

McKees Rocks 

18,116 

16,713 

6,883 

5,807 

Duryea 

East Conemaugh 

8,508 

4,979 

7,776 

5,256 

Mahanoy City 
Manheim 

14,784 

3,520 

15,599 

2,712 

PENNSYLVANIA 

East Downington 

8,018 

2,000 

Marcus Hook 

4,867 

6,824 

Abing^n * 

18,648 

8,684 

East Landsdowne 

8,168 

1,561 

Masontown 

3,873 

1.625 

Adams * 

5,667 

8,450 

East Mauch Chunk 8,739 

8.868 

Mauch Chunk 

3,206 

3,666 

Aliquippa 

27,116 

2,931 

Easton 

84,468 

33.813 

Mayfield 

3,774 

8,832 

Allentown 

92,563 

73,502 

East Pittsburgh 

6,214 

6.587 

Meadville 

16,698 

14,568 

Altoona 

82,054 

60,831 

East Stroudsburg 

6,099 

4.856 

Mechanicsburg 

5,647 

4,688 

Ambler 

3,944 

8,004 

Ebensburg 

3,063 

2,179 

Media 

6,372 

4,109 

Ambridge 

20,227 

12,730 

Edge wood 

4,821 

8,181 

Meyersdale 

3,065 

3,716 

Anita 

6,025 

2,750 

Edwardsville 

8,847 

9,087 

Middletown 

6,086 

6,020 

Antis * 

3,104 

2,638 

Elizabethtown 

3,940 

8,819 

Midland 

6,007 

6,452 

Apollo 

8,406 

8,227 

Ellwood City 

12,323 

8,958 

Millvale 

8,166 

8,081 

Archbald 

9,687 

8,608 

Emaus 

6,419 

4,370 

Milton 

8,652 

8,638 

Ardmore 

10,076 

8,700 

Ephrata 

4,988 

8,785 

Miners Mills 

4,365 

4,365 

Arnold 

10,676 

6,120 

Epton * 

4,896 

2,889 

Minersville 

9,892 

7.845 

Ashland 

7,164 

6,666 

Erie 

115,967 

98,872 

Monaca 

4,641 

8,838 

Ashley 

7,098 

6,520 

Etna 

7,493 

6,841 

Monessen 

20,268 

18,179 
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CEI73T7S 


PEKKSTliVANlA— ((7on^u«d) 


Place 

Pop. 1980 

Pop. 1920 

Monongahola 

6,675 

8,688 

Moosic 

4,557 

4,364 

Morgan 

3,035 

1,500 

Morrisville 

5,868 

3,639 

Mount Carmel 

17,967 

17.469 

Mount Oliver 

7,071 

6,575 

Mount Penn 

8,017 

1,370 

Mount Pleasant 

5,869 

4,892 

6,862 

Mount Union 

4,744 

Muhlenburg ★ 

7,557 

6,220 

Munhall 

12,995 

6,418 

Nanticoke 

26,048 

22,614 

Nanty-Glo 

5,598 

5,028 

Narborth 

4,669 

8,704 

Natrona 

5,869 

4,000 

Nazareth 

5,505 

4,288 

New Brighton 

9,950 

9,361 

Now Castle 

48,674 

44,938 

New Cumberland 4,283 

1,577 

Now Kensington 

16,762 

11,987 

Newport * 

12,087 

1,972 

Norristown 

35,853 

32,319 

Northampton 

Northampton 

9,839 

9.349 

Heights 

3,791 

3,791 

North Bellevernon 3,072 

2,706 

North Braddock 

16,782 

14,928 

North Kast 

3,670 

3,481 

Northumberlond 

4,483 

4,061 

North Versailles ★ 5,668 

4,844 

Norwood 

3,878 

2,353 

Oakmont 

6,027 

4,512 

Oil City 

22,075 

21.274 

Old Forge 

12,661 

12,237 

Olyphant 

10,743 

10,286 

Pnlmerton 

7,678 

7.168 

Palmyra 

4,377 

3,646 

Purnassus 

6,240 

3,816 

Parsons 

5,628 

5,628 

Patton 

4,687 

3,628 

Pen Argyl 

4,310 

4.096 

Penbrook 

3,567 

2,072 

Perkasio 

;i,463 

3,150 

Philadeh.hia 1,950,961 

1,823,779 

Phillipsburg 

3,000 

3,900 

Phoenixville 

12,029 

10,484 

Pitcairn 

6,317 

5,738 

Pittsburgh 

669,817 

588,343 

Pitlston 

18,246 

18,497 

Plain's ★ 

16,044 

1,175 

Plymouth 

16,543 

16,600 

Polk 

3,337 

2,762 

Portage 

4,432 

4.804 

Port Carbon 

3,225 

2,882 

Poit Vuo 

3,510 

2,538 

Pottstown 

19,431 

17,431 

Pottsville 

24,300 

21,876 

Prospect Park 

4,623 

2,536 

Punxsutawney 

9,266 

10,311 

Quakertown 

4,883 

4,391 

Radnor * 

12,263 

8.181 

Rankin 

7,956 

111,171 

7,301 

Reading 

107,784 

Red Lion 

4,757 

3,198 

Renovo 

3,947 

5,877 

Roynoldsville 

8,480 

4,116 

Ridgway 

Ridley * 

6,818 

6,087 

8,826 

6,842 

Ridley Park 

8,856 

2,818 

Robinson * 

8,970 

8,468 

Rochester 

7,726 

6,967 

Royersford 

8,719 

8,278 

St. Clair 

7,296 

6,586 

St. Marys 

7,433 

6,967 

Salisbury * 

8,303 

8,402 

Sayre 

7,902 

8,078 

Schuykill Haven 

6,513 

6.437 

Scott * 

6,203 

4.927 

Scottdale 

6,714 

6.768 

Scranton 

143,433 

137,783 

Sewickley 

5,599 

4.955 

Shaler * 

9,573 

6,306 

Shamokin 

20,274 

21,204 

Sharon 

25,908 

21,747 

Sharon Hill 

8,825 

1,780 

Sharpsburg 

8,642 

8,921 

Sharpsville 
Sheffield ★ 

5,194 

4,674 

8,772 

1,526 

Shenandoah 

21,782 

24,726 

Shenango * 

4,370 

8,451 

Shillington 

4,401 

2,176 

Shippensburg 

4,345 

4.872 

Slatington 

4,134 

4,014 

Somerset 

4,895 

8.121 

Sottderton 

3,867 

8,125 


PEmSYLVA29ZA-*(Oontifii4«d) 

Place Pop, 1980 Pop. 1920 


South Brownsville 5.814 

4,675 

South Fork 

8.227 

4.239 

Southwest GreenS' 

burg 8,105 

South Williamsport 6,068 
South Whitehall* 8.782 

2,538 

4,341 

2,971 

Springdale 

4,781 

2.929 

Springfield * 

4,569 

1,298 

Star Junction 

8,055 

1,500 

State College 

4,450 

2,405 

Steel ton 

13,291 

13,428 

Stowe * 

13,868 

10,665 

Stroudsburg 

5,961 

5,278 

Sugar Creek * 

6,298 

4,890 

Summit Hill 

5,667 

5,499 

Sunbury 

16,626 

15,721 

Susquehanna 

Depot 

8,203 

3,764 

Rwarthmoro 

3,405 

2,350 

Swataia * 

6,333 

5,847 

Swissvale 

16,029 

10,908 

Swoyersvillo 

9,133 

6,876 

Tamaqua 

12,936 

12,863 

Tarentum 

9,651 

8,025 

Taylor 

10,428 

9.876 

Throop 

8,027 

6,672 

Titusville 

8,055 

8,432 

Towanda 

4,104 

4.269 

Trafford 

4,187 

2,895 

TredyfFrm * 

5,458 

4,470 

Treveakyn 

3,556 

2,500 

Turtle Creek 

10,690 

8,138 

Tyrone 

9,042 

9,084 

Union City 

8,788 

8,850 

Uniontown 

19.544 

16.692 

Upper Darby * 

46,626 

8.956 

Vandcrgnft 

11,479 

9,531 

Verona 

4,376 

3,938 

W'aircn 

14,863 

14,272 

W^ashington 

24,545 

21,480 

Waynesboro 

10,167 

9,720 

Waynesburg 

4,935 

3,332 

3,452 

W'ollsboro 

3,643 

West Chester 

12,325 

11,717 

West Hazleton 

7,310 

5,854 

West Homestead 

8,552 

8,435 

Westmont 

3,388 

1,976 

West Pittston 

7,940 

6,968 

West Reading 

4,908 

2,921 

West View 

6,028 

2,797 

W'ernt York 

5,381 

8,320 

Whiteninrsh * 

4,286 

3,436 

Wickboro 

3,072 

2,775 

Wilkes-Barie 

86,626 

73,833 

Wilkin sburg 

29,639 

24,403 

W’llliamsport 

45,729 

86.198 

Wilmerding 

6,291 

6,441 

Wilson 

3,243 

3,243 

Wilson 

8,265 

6,106 

Windber 

9,205 

9.462 

W inton 

8,608 

7,682 

Wyoming 

4,648 

3,582 

WyomisBing 

3,111 

2,062 

Yeadon 

5,430 

1,308 

York 

55,254 

47,512 

« Forest Hills 

borough 

incorpo- 


rated from parts of Braddock and 
Wilkins townships since 1920. 

^ Part of Millcroak Township 
taken to form Lawrence Park in 
1026. 


BHODE ISLAND 


Arlington 

3,260 

2,500 

Auburn 

5,880 

970 

Barrington * 

6,162 

8,897 

Bristol * 

11,963 

11,875 

Burrillville * 

7.677 

8,606 

Ceuterdale 

8,830 

8,000 

Centerville 

8,035 

2,500 

Central Falls 

25,898 

24,174 

Coventry * 

6,430 

5,670 

Cranston 

42,911 

29,407 

Cumberland * 

10,304 

10,077 

East Greenwich * 

8,666 

8,290 

East Providence * 

29,995 

21,793 

Fiskeville 

3,025 

900 

Johnston * 

9,357 

6,855 

Lincoln * 

10,421 

9,543 

Lonsdale 

4,830 

4,000 

Manville 

4,590 

4,700 

Natick 

5,488 

2,400 

Newport 

27,612 

80.255 

North Kingston * 

4,279 

8,397 


BHODE ISLAND^— (O^oftfjywsd) 
Place Pop, 1980 Pop, 1980 


North Provi- 


donee * 

11,104 

7,697 

Pascoag 

8,680 

8,000 

Pawtucket 

77,149 

64,248 

Phenix 

3,325 

3,000 

Providence 

252,981 

287,695 

River Point 

4,600 

8,500 

Smithfield * 

3,967 

8,199 

South Kingstown 

* 6,010 

6,181 

Tiverton ★ 

4,678 

8,894 

Valley Falls 

5,542 

6,000 

'Warren ★ 

7,974 

7,841 

Warwick * 

23,196 

13,481 

Westerly * 

10,997 

9,952 

West Warwick ★ 

17,696 

15,461 

Woonsocket 

49,376 

43,496 


80UTH OABOLINA 


Abbeville 

4,414 

4,570 

Aiken 

6,033 

4,108 

Anderson 

14,383 

10,670 

Bates * 

4,042 

2,642 

Bay boro * 

8,207 

2,567 

Bennettsville 

3,667 

8,197 

Bethea ★ 

4,365 

4,432 

Bordeaux * 

8,082 

4,041 

Camden 

5,183 

3,930 

Catawba * 

14,612 

14,875 

Charleston 

62,265 

67,957 

Cheraw 

8,578 

3,150 

Cherokee * 

7,809 

6,687 

Chester 

6,528 

6,567 

Chick Springs * 

0,742 

7,006 

Clinton 

6,643 

3,111 

8,767 

Clover 

1,608 

Columbia 

61,581 

87,524 

Conway 

3,011 

1,969 

Coos AW hatch ie * 

3,408 

3,610 

Cromer * 

4,648 

3,935 

Cross Anchor * 

3,303 

3,798 

Darlington 

5,556 

4,669 

Do Kalb * 

14,977 

12,081 

Dorchester ★ 

5,826 

5,481 

Easley 

4,686 

3,568 

Pairview * 

5,200 

4,270 

Florence 

14,774 

10.968 

Gaffney 

6,827 

6,065 

Galivants Ferry * 

8,135 

2,766 

Georgetown 

5,082 

4.579 

Green Sea * 

3,562 

2,627 

Greenville 

29,154 

23,127 

Greenwood 

11,020 

8,703 

Hartsville 

6,067 

8,624 

James Island* 

8,058 

2,695 

Johns Island * 

3,264 

3,962 

Keoweo * 

3,487 

8.818 

Lancaster 

3,545 

8,082 

Langley * 

4,746 

1,400 

Laurens 

5,443 

4,629 

Limestone * 

15,911 

11,287 

Marion 

4,921 

8.892 

Mullins 

3,158 

2,879 

Newberry 

7,298 

5,804 

Orangeburg 
Peeples * 

8,776 

6,491 

7,290 

8,294 

Pelzer 

6,675 

6,600 

Piedmont 

8,690 

4,000 

Pinckney * 

5,604 

4.777 

Pleasant Hill * 

4,622 

6,305 

Privateer * 

3,203 

8.690 

Providence * 

4,841 

4,849 

Rock Hill 

11,822 

8,809 

St Andrews * 

8,699 

4,626 

6,868 

St. Helena * 

6,167 

Sheldon * 

3,129 

3,621 

Spartanburg 

28,723 

22,688 

Statesburg * 

3,149 

8,191 

Sumter 

11,780 

9,608 

Union 

7,419 

6,141 

'Woodruff 

8,176 

2,396 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen 

16,465 

14,687 

Brookings 

4,376 

8,924 

Huron 

10,946 

8.302 

Lead 

6,738 

6.013 

Madison 

4,289 

4,144 

Mitchell 

10,942 

8,478 

Mobndge 

8,464 

8,517 

Pierre 

3,659 

3,209 

Rapid City 

10,404 

6,777 

Sioux Falls 

83,362 

25,202 

Watertown 

10,214 

9.400 

Yankton 

6,072 

6,024 
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OEKfiXTS 


TENNESSEE 

Plac9 Pop, l^SO 


Alepa 

Athens 

Bristol 

Brownsyille 

Chattanooga 

Clarksville 

Cleveland 

Cohimbia 

Cookeville 

Covington 

Dyersbnrg 

Elizabethton 

Erwin 

Etowah 

Fayetteville 

Franklin 

Gallatin 

Greeneville 

Harriman 

Humboldt 

Jackson 

Johnson City 

Kingsport 

Knoxville 

Lawrenceburg 

Lebanon 

Lenoir City 

Lewisburg 

McMinnville 

Martin 

Maryville 

Memphis 

Milan 

Morristown 

Murfreesboro 

Nashville 

Paris 

Pulaski 

Rockwood 

St, Clair ★ 

Shelbyville 

Springfield 

Tullahoma 

Union City 


6,255 

5,885 

12,006 

8,204 

119,798 

9,242 

9,186 

7,882 

3,738 

8.897 
8,733 
8,093 
8,623 
4,209 
3,822 
3,877 
8,050 
5,544 
4,588 
4,613 

22,172 

25,080 

11,914 

105,802 

8,102 

4,656 

4,470 

8,112 

8,914 

3,800 

4,958 

253,143 

3,155 

7,305 

7,993 

153,866 

8,164 

3,367 

8.898 
3.289 
5,010 
5.577 
4.023 
6,865 


Abilene 

Alamo Heights 

Alice 

Alpine 

Amarillo 

Arlington 

Athens 

Austin 

Ballinger 

Bay City 

Beaumont 

Beeville 

Belton 

Big Spring 

Bonham 

Borger * 

Bowie 

Brady 

Breckenridge 

Brenham 

Brownsville 

Brownwood 

Bryan 

Burkburnett 

Cameron 

Childress 

Cisco 

Cleburne 

Coleman 

Colorado 

Commerce 

Corpus Christ! 

Corsicanna 

Cottula 

Crockett 

Crystal City • 

Cuero 

Dalhart 

Dallas 

Del Rio 

Denison 

Denton 

Donna 

Eagle Pass 

Eastland 

Edinburg 

Electra 

El Paso 

Ennis 


TEXAS 

23,176 
• 8,874 

4,289 
3,495 
43,132 
3,661 
4,842 
53,120 
4,187 
4,070 
57,732 
4,806 
3,779 
13,735 
6,656 
6,532 
3,131 
3,983 
7,569 
5,974 
22,021 
12,789 
7,814 
8,281 
4,565 
7,163 
6,027 
11,539 
6,078 

4.671 
4,267 

27,741 

15,202 

3,175 

4,441 

6,609 

4.672 
4,691 

260,476 

11,698 

18,850 

9,587 

4,103 

5.059 

4,648 

4,821 

6,712 

102,421 

7,069 


Pop, 1920 
8.858 
2,580 
8,047 
8,062 
67.895 
8,110 
6.522 
6,526 
2.895 
8.410 
6,444 
2,749 
2,965 
2,616 
8.629 
8,128 
2.757 
8,776 
4,019 
8,913 
18,860 
12.442 
5,692 
77.818 
2.461 
4.084 
4,210 
2.711 
2.814 
2.837 
8,739 
162.851 
2,057 
6.876 
6,367 
118,842 
4,730 
2,780 
4,652 
8,243 
2.912 
3,860 
3,479 
4,412 


10,274 

1,880 

931 

15,494 

8.031 

8,176 

34,876 

2,767 

8,454 

40,422 

3,063 

5,098 

4,273 

6,008 

3,179 

2,197 

1,846 

6,066 

11,791 

8.223 
6,807 
6,300 
4,298 
6,003 
7.422 

12,820 

2,868 

1,766 

3,842 

10,522 

11,856 

1,068 

8,061 

8,67 i 

2.676 

168,976 

10,589 

17,065 

7,626 

1,579 

6,765 

9.868 

1.406 

4,744 

77,660 

7.224 


TEXAS — (OonHnuod) 

Plaeo Pop, 1980 Pop, 1980 

Fort Worth 163,447 106,482 

Freeport 8,162 1,798 

Gainesville 8,915 8,648 

Galveston 52.988 44.255 

Georgetown 3,588 2,871 

Gonzales 8,859 8,128 

Goose Creek * 5,208 .... 

Graham 4,981 2,544 

GreenviUe 12,407 12,884 

Harlingen 12,124 1.784 

Highland Park 8.422 2,821 

Hillsboro 7.823 6,952 

Houston 292,852 188,276 

Humble 3,527 8.000 

Huntsville 5.028 4,689 


TEXAS>~(Gon(f9M««<l) 

* Alamo Heights incorporated as a 
villaM in 1926. 

* Borger City incorporated in 
1926. 

^ Crystal City not returned sepa’ 
rately in 1920. 

* Goose Creek City incorporated in 
1928. 

* Jasper incorporated in 1926. 

f Lituefleld incorporated in 1925. 

f McCamey incorporated in 1926. 

* Pelly incorporated in 1920, 

* University Park incorporated in 
1924. 

i Weslaco incorporated in 1921. 

* Wink incorporated in 1928. 


Jacksonville 

6,748 

8,723 

Jasper • 

8,398 

2,868 

Kerrville 

4,546 

Kingsville 

6,815 

4,770 

Lamesa 

8,528 

1,188 

Laredo 

82,618 

22,710 

Littlefield f 

8,218 


Lockhart 

4,367 

8.78i 

Longview 

5.036 

6,718 

Lubbock 

20,520 

4,051 

Lufkin 

7,811 

4,878 

Luling 

5,970 

1,502 

McAllen 

9,074 

5,831 

McCamey • 

3,446 

6,677 

McKinney 

7.307 

Magnolia 

4,080 

4,080 

Marfa 

8,909 

8.553 

Marlin 

6,338 

4,310 

Marshall 

16,208 

14,271 

Memphis 

4,267 

2,839 

Mercedes 

6,608 

8.414 

Mexia 

6,579 

3.482 

Midland 

5,484 

1,795 

Mineola 

8.304 

2.299 

Mineral Wells 

6,986 

7,8U0 

Mission 

5,120 

8.847 

Mount Pleasant 

8,541 

4,099 

Nacogdoches 

6,687 

3,646 

Navasota 

5,128 

6,060 

New Braunfels 

6,242 

8,590 

Olney 

4,138 

1,164 

Orange 

7,918 

9,212 

Palestine 

11,445 

11,039 

Pampa City 

10,470 

987 

Paris 

15,649 

15,040 

Pecos 

3,304 

1,445 

Pelly » 

8,452 

1,565 

Pharr 

8,225 

Plainview 

8834 

8,989 

Port Arthur 

50,902 

22,251 

Quanah 

4,464 

3,691 

Ranger 

6,208 

16.205 

Rnbstown 

4,188 

948 

Rusk 

3,859 

2,348 

San Angelo 

25,808 

10.050 

San Antonio 

231,542 

161,379 

San Benito 

10,763 

5,070 

San Marcus 

5,134 

4,527 

Seguin 

5,225 

3,631 

Shamrock 

8,780 

1,227 

Sherman 

15,718 

15,081 

Slaton 

3,876 

1,525 

Smithvllle 

3,296 

8,204 

Snyder 

3,008 

2,179 

Sourlake 

8,082 

8,032 

Stamford 

4,095 

3.704 

Stephenville 

8,944 

3,891 

Sulphur Springs 

6,417 

5,558 

Sweetwater 

10,848 

4,307 

Taylor 

7,463 

5,965 

Teague 

3,609 

8,306 

Temple 

15,345 

11,088 

Terrell 

8,795 

8,349 

Texarkana 

(Tex. and Ark.) 27,865 

11,480 

Texas City 

8,534 

6,017 

2,509 

Thurber 

4,500 

Tyler 

17,113 

12,085 

University Park * 

4,200 


Uvalde 

6,286 

8,885 

Vernon 

9,137 

5,142 

Victoria 

7,421 

5,957 

Waco 

52,848 

88.500 

Waxahachie 

8,042 

7.958 

Weatherford 

4,912 

6,203 

Wellington 

3,570 

1,968 

Weslaco / 

4,879 

.... 

Wichita Falls 

48,690 

40,079 

Wink* 

3,963 


Yoakum 

5,656 

6,184 


UTAH 


Place Pop, 1980 Pop. 1980 


American Fork 

8,047 

2,763 

Bingham Canyon 

3.248 

2,676 

Brigham 

.5,093 

5,282 

Cedar City 

3,615 

2,462 

Eureka 

3,041 

8,606 

Logan 

9,979 

0,439 

Murray 

5,172 

4,584 

Ogden 

40,272 

82,804 

Park City 

4,281 

3,045 

8,393 

Payson 

8,081 

Price 

4,084 

2,304 

Provo 

14,766 

10,303 

Richfield 

3,067 

3,262 

Salt Lake City 

140,267 

118,110 

Spanish Fork 

8,727 

4,036 

Spring^lle 

3,748 

3,010 

Tooele 5,135 

VERMONT 

8,602 

Barre 

11,307 

10,008 

Bellows Falls 

3,930 

4.860 

Bennington 

7,390 

7.230 

Biattloboro 

8,709 

7,324 

Burlington 

24,789 

22,779 

Hartford ★ 

4,888 

4,739 

Lyndon ★ 
Montpelier 

3,285 

3,558 

7,837 

7,125 

Newport 

5,094 

4,976 

Rockingham ★ 

5,302 

6,231 

Rutland 

17,315 

14,954 

St. Albans 

8,020 

7,588 

St. Johnsbury 

7,920 

7,164 

Springfield 

West Rutland ★ 

4,943 

5,283 

3,421 

3,391 

Windsor 

3,689 

3,061 

Winooski 5,308 

VIRGINIA 

4,932 

Alexandria 

24,149 

18,060 

Alleghany * 

8,606 

8,796 

Amsterdam * 

6,191 

6,878 

Appalachia 

3,595 

2,0.i6 

Atlantic * 

7,476 

6,774 

Beaverdam * 

6,071 

5,821 

Bedford 

3,713 

8,243 

Bclfield * 

4,660 

8,918 

Bermuda * 

3,875 

3.379 

Big Stone Gap 

8,908 

3,009 

Birch Creek ★ 

4,828 

4,787 

Bluefield 

3,906 

2,752 

Bristol 

8,840 

6,729 

Buena Vista 

4,002 

3,911 

Callanda * 

4,785 

5,170 

Oapeville * 

7,823 

7,323 

Castlewood * 

7,766 

8,140 

Catalpa * 

4,641 

8,624 

Cave Spring ★ 
Charlottesville 

4,996 

4,017 

15,245 

6,109 

10,688 

Chuckatuck * 

4,534 

Clifton Forge 

6,889 

6,164 

Covington 

6,538 

5,628 

Cypress ★ 

4,005 

5,899 

Dan River * 

8,891 

8,597 

Danville 

22,247 

21,589 

Darvills ★ 

3,091 

8,596 

Deep Creek * 

6,856 

6,988 

Dranesville ★ 

3,725 

8,885 

East Falls Church 

8,425 

3,500 

East Radford 

3,100 

2,100 

Elk Creek * 

8,895 

5,190 

Elon * 

8,081 

7,101 

Fancy Gap * 

8,017 

8,017 

Farmville 

8,188 

2,586 

Forest * 

8,718 

8,762 

Franktown * 

5,485 

5,109 

Fredericksburg 

6,819 

6,382 

5,882 

Hampton 

6,188 
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CENTBAL AMEBICA 


VZSOINIA— (C7on£im««d) WASHZVOTOK~<Ooneinu 0 d) WISOOITBIN 

Place Pop, 1930 Pop. 1990 Place Pop. 1980 Pop. 1920 Place Pop. 1980 Pop. 1980 


Harrisonburg 

7«282 

6,876 

Hoquiam 

12,766 

10,058 

Anti go 

8,610 

8,451 

Holston * 

5,268 

5,664 

Kelso 

6,260 

2,228 

Appleton 

25.267 

19,561 

Kempsville * 

5,609 

6,053 

Longview 

10,662 


Ashland 

10,622 

11.334 

Laurel Fork * 

4,708 

6,047 

Mount Vernon 

3,690 

3.34i 

Raraboo 

5,545 

5,638 

Loxin^on 

8,762 

2,870 

Olympia 

11,733 

7,795 

Beaver Dam 

9,867 

7,992 

Linvilie ★ 

8,627 

8,807 

Opportunity * 

5,280 

3,278 

Beloit 

28,611 

21,284 

Lipps * 

0,478 

11,134 

Pasco 

8,496 

10,188 

3.362 

Berlin 

4,106 

4,400 

Locustdale * 

8,240 

3,458 

Port Angeles 

5.851 

Burlington 

4,114 

8,626 

Lovingston ★ 

6,289 

6,860 

Port Townsend 

8,979 

2,847 

Caledonia * 

3,081 

3,479 

Lynchburg 

40,661 

80,070 

Pullman 

8.322 

2,440 

Chippewa Falla 

9,539 

9,130 

Lynnhaven • * 

6,252 


Puyallup 

7,094 

6.323 

Clintonville 

3,572 

8,275 

Madison Run * 

4,864 

4,785 

Raymond 

3,828 

4,260 

Cudahy 

10,631 

6,725 

Madisonville * 

8,460 

8,628 

Renton 

4,062 

8,801 

Dolavan 

3,301 

8,016 

Manchester * 

7,274 

4,261 

Seattle 

365,583 

816.812 

De Pore 

5,521 

5,165 

Marion 

4,156 

8,258 

Shelton 

8,091 

984 

Eau Claire 

26,287 

20.906 

Marksville * 

3,472 

8,803 

Spokane 

115,514 

104,437 

Fond du Lac 

26,449 

28,427 

Marshall * 

4,188 

4,209 

Tacoma 

106,817 

96,965 

Fort Atkinson 

5,793 

4,915 

Martinsville 

7,705 

4.076 

Vancouver 

15,766 

15,976 

12,637 

Granville * 

8,020 

2,875 

Massies Mill 

4,052 

4,804 

Walla Walla 

16.503 

Green Bay 

27,416 

31,017 

Matoaca * 

8,484 

6,281 

Wenatchee 

11,627 

6,824 

Hartford 

8,764 

4,515 

Meadville * 
Motomkin ★ 
Mount Gilead * 

3,010 

6,394 

3,999 

8,058 

6,487 

4,116 

WEST VZSGINIA 


Hurley 

Janesville 

Kukauna 

3,264 

21,628 

6,581 

3,188 

18,298 

5,951 

Mount Vernon * 

6,079 

8.826 

Beaver * 

9,124 

8.751 

Kenosha 

50,262 

40,472 

National Soldiers 
Home 

3,875 

3,800 

Becklev 

Benwood 

9.357 

3,950 

4.149 

4,773 

La Crosse 
Ladysmith 

89,614 

3,493 

80,421 

8,581 

Natural Bridge * 

4,206 

4,171 

Bluefield 

19,839 

15.282 

Lake 

10,548 

8,876 

Newport News 
Newsoms ★ 

84,417 

3,914 

85,596 

3,704 

Blue Sulphur 
Springs ★ 

8,339 

8,871 

Lake Geneva 
Madison 

3,073 

57,899 

2,632 

38,378 

Newtown * 

3,069 

3,633 

Brownemont ★ 

7,692 

7,437 

Manitowoc 

22,963 

13,734 

17,563 

Norfolk 

129,710 

115,777 

Buckhannon 

4,374 

3,785 

Marinette 

13,610 

Norton 

3,077 

3,068 

Cabincreek * 

30,116 

27,620 

Marshfield 

8,778 

7,394 

Oldtown * 

5,087 

6,788 

Charleston 

60.408 

89.608 

Menasha 

9.062 

7,214 

Opequon * 

3,719 

3.873 

Chester 

3,701 

3.283 

Mnnomonie 

6,595 

6,104 

Otter River ★ 

6,379 

4,688 

Clarksburg 

28,866 

27,869 

MoiriU 

8,458 

8.068 

Pedlar Mills * 

3,870 

4,396 

Dunbar ® 

4,189 


Milwaukee 578,349 

467,147 

Pembroke ★ 

3,052 

8,033 

Edray ★ 

6,151 

4.6 i 6 

Monroe 

5,015 

4,788 

Petersburg 

28,564 

31,012 

Elkins 

7,345 

6,788 

Mt. Pleasant ★ 

6,379 

4,070 

Pipers Gap * 

5,222 

4.344 

Fairmont 

23,159 

17,861 

Neenah 

9,151 

7,171 

Poquoson * 

3,348 

3,144 

Petterman e 

8,492 

3.283 

New London 

4,661 

4.667 

Portsmouth 

45,704 

54,387 

Follansbee 

4,841 

8,135 

Oconomowoc 

4,190 

8,801 

Pulaski 

7,168 

5,282 

Fort Spring ★ 

3,720 

8.585 

Oconto 

5,030 

4,920 

Pongotoague ★ 

8,226 

8.209 

Grafton 

7,737 

8,517 

Oshkosh 

40,108 

83,162 

Radford 

6,227 

4,627 

Greenbank ★ 

5,814 

6.04R 

Park B’alls 

3,036 

2,676 

Richmond 

182,929 

171,667 

Greenbier Springs * 7,984 

6.998 

Platteville 

4,047 

4,853 

Rich Valley ★ 
Roanoke 

9,153 

69,206 

7,894 

50,842 

Green Sulphur 
Springs * 

3,577 

3.579 

Pleasant Prairie * 
Plymouth 

3,457 

3,882 

2,030 

8,415 

Rose Hill ★ 

4,840 

4,548 

Hinton 

6,654 

8,912 

Portage 

6,308 

5,582 

Kowanta * 

4,296 

4,265 

Hollidays Cove 

4,460 

1,213 

Port Washington 

3,693 

8,340 

Rust berg * 

4,829 

4,785 

Holly * 
Huntington 

6,704 

5,321 

Prairie du Chien 

3,943 

3,537 

St Clair Bottom * 

4,372 

4,310 

75,672 

60.177 

Preble ★ 

4,074 

2,864 

Salem 

4,833 

4.159 

Jumping Branch 

* 3,003 

2,774 

Racine 

67,542 

58,593 

Schuyler * 

3,362 

3,835 

Kenova 

8,680 

2,162 

Rhinelander 

8,019 

6.654 

Seneca * 

3,267 

3,462 

Koysor 

6,248 

6.003 

Rice Lake 

6,177 

4,457 

South Boston 

4,841 

4,338 

Leadsville ★ 

10,093 

9,588 

Richland Center 

8,632 

8,409 

South Norfolk 

7,857 

7,724 

Logan 

4,396 

2,998 

Ripon 

8,984 

3,929 

South River * 

4,101 

4,526 

Lubeck * 

3,342 

2,898 

Shawano 

4,188 

39,251 

8.544 

Staunton 

11,990 

10,623 

McMechen 

8,710 

3,356 

Sheboygan 

30,955 

Stonewall ★ 

3,010 

3,046 

Malden * 

9,110 

5,362 

Shorewood 

13,479 

2,650 

SuflFolk 

10,271 

9,123 

Mannington 

3,261 

3,673 

Somers * 

3,046 

2,084 

Tanners Creek * 

6,067 

24,331 

MartinsDurg 

14,867 

12,516 

South Milwaukee 

10,706 

7,698 

Taylor ★ 

8,264 

8.895 

Meadow Bluff * 

11,640 

3,928 

Sparta 

4,949 

4.466 

Union Hall * 

3,387 

3,982 

Morgantow n 

16,186 

12,127 

Stevens Point 

13,623 

11,371 

Varina ★ 

4,847 

8.926 

Moundsville 

14,411 

10,669 

Stoughton 

4,497 

6,101 

Vinton 

3,610 

2,779 

Mountain Cove * 

4,554 

4,284 

Sturgeon Bay 

4,983 

4.553 

Ware Neck * 

3,163 

3,511 

Newereek ★ 

8,018 

7,484 

Superior 

36,113 

89.671 

Waynesboro 

6,226 

1,594 

Nuttall * 

4,442 

3,589 

Tomah 

3,354 

3.257 

Whaley ville * 

3,163 

Parkersburg 

29,623 

20.050 

Two Rivers 

10,083 

7,805 

White Stone ★ 

4,592 

5,022 

Poca ♦ 

3,365 

3,736 

Watertown 

10,613 

9,299 

Williamsburg 

3,778 

2,462 

Point Pleasant 

8,301 

8,059 

Waukesha 

17,176 

12,558 

Winchester 

10,855 

6,883 

Princeton 

6,965 

6,224 

Waupaca 

3,131 

2,839 

Wytheville 

8,327 

2.947 

Quinnimout * 

5,944 

5,926 

Waupun 

5,768 

4,440 

" Lynnha\ en organized from part 

Richwood 

Rock * 

6,720 

20,438 

4,381 

16,325 

Wausau 

Wauwatosa 

23,758 

21,194 

18,951 

5,818 

01 Boaooaia in lyzz. 


St. Albans 

8,254 

2,825 

West Allis 

34,671 

13,745 

WAsmwaTnw 


Shady Spring * 
Sisterville 

8,876 

8,072 

6,976 

8,288 

West Bend 

West Milwaukee 

4,760 

4,168 

8,878 

2,101 

Aberdeen 

21,723 

15,887 

Slab Fork * 
South Charleston 

15,078 
i 5,904 

8,667 

3,650 

Whitefish Bay 
Whitewater 

5,862 

3,465 

882 

8,215 

American Lake * 

8,429 

2,636 

Talcott * 

8,218 

2,541 

Wisconsin Rapids 

8.726 

7,248 

Anacoi tes 

Auburn 

Bellingham 

Bremerton 

6,564 

3,906 

80,828 

10,170 

5,284 

3,168 

25,585 

8,918 

Weirton 

Welch 

Wellsburg 
Westmoreland ^ e 

8,672 

6,876 

6,898 

8,941 

5,500 

8,232 

4,918 

wtomutg 

Camas 

4,289 

1,843 

^Veston 

8,646 

61,659 

6,761 

Casper 

16,619 

11,447 

Centralia 

8,058 

7.549 

Wheeling 

Williamson 

56,208 

Cheyenne 

17,361 

18,829 

Charleston 

8,888 

8.888 

9,410 

6,819 

Evanston 

8,075 

3,226 

Chehalis 

4,907 

4,558 

Laramie 

8,609 

6.301 

Ellensburg 

4,621 

8,967 

• Dunbar incorporated in 

1921. 

Rawlins 

4,868 

8,969 

Everett 

80,667 

27,644 

* Part of Cer^o taken 

to form 

Rock Springs 

8,440 

8,586 

6.456 

Hillyard 

8,024 

8,042 

Westmoreland in 

1924. 


Sheridan 

9,176 


CENTBAL AMEBICA. The term generally Panama Canal and south of the Isthmus of 
applied to the southern portion of the Noiim Tehuantepec in southern Mexico and consisting 
.^erican continent lying to the north of the of the five states, Costa Bica, Guatemala, Hon> 
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duras, Nicaragua, and Salvador, and the British 
crown colony of British Honduras. See the ar- 
ticles on these respective countries; also Ex- 
ploration ; Anthropology. 

CENTBAL ASIA. See Soviet Central Asia. 

CENTBAL AUSTBALIA. See Northern 
Territory. 

CENTBAL STATIONS. See Boilers; Dy- 
namo Electric Machinery ; Power Pi.ants, 
Stfam. 

CEBEALS. See Barley; Oats; Rye; Wheat; 
Zoology. 

CEBMAK, Anton J., Mayor of Chicago. See 
Illinois. 

CETLON, sft-lOn'. An island crown colony of 
Great Britain off the southern tip of India, oc- 
cupied in turn hy the Portuguese and Dutch pre- 
vious to its annexation by the British in 1790. 
Capital, Colombo. 

Area and Population. With an area of 25,- 
332 square miles, Ceylon had a census jiopulation 
of 4,497,854 in 1921 and an estimated total of 

6.479.000 on Jan. 1, 1930. Registered births in 
1929 numbered 198,007; deaths, 135,277; mar- 
riages, 28,916 (exclusive of Moslem marriages). 
In 1921, there were 8099 Europeans; 29,403 
burghers, or Dutch descendants, and other Eu- 
rasians; and the remainder of the population 
comprised Sinhalese, Tamils, Moors, Malays, 
Veddas, and others. Buddhism is the religion of 
the majority. The estimated population of the 
chief cities in 1929 was: Colombo, 207,700; 
Jaffna, 44,160; Galle, 39,800; Kandy, 34,910. 
Education is free in tlie vernacular schools; at- 
tendance in i)riniary sehools in 1929 was 562,550. 

Production. Ceylon is primarily agricultural, 
with about 3,200,000 acres devoted to the culti- 
vation of rubber, tea, rice, cacao, tobacco, coco- 
nuts, apices, areca nuts, and sugar cane. About 
half of the population’s rice needs is imported. 
Livestock in 1929 included 1,050,000 cattle, 57,000 
sheep, 45,000 swine, 1000 tamed elephants, and 
2000 horses. A total of 81 plumbago mines were 
in operation in 1929 and some monazite and 
small-gem deposits are exploited. Manufacturing 
is confined to the jjroduction of such agricultural 
commodities as coconut oil, cacao, rubber, etc. 

Commerce. Foreign trade experienced a marked 
decline in 1930. General imports were valued at 

302.130.000 rupees (about $108,760,000), as 
against 403,000,000 rupees ($147,096,000) in 1929. 
Domestic exports totaled 292,030,000 rupees 
(about $106,811,000), compared with 379,664,- 
000 rupees ($138,541,000) in the previous year. 
Imports are principally from Great Britain and 
India and exports go chiefly to Great Britain and 
to the United States, the latter country taking 
about one-fifth of the total. The United Kingdom 
in 1930 took £13,517,734 of the exports and fur- 
nished £8,998,702 of the imports. 

Finance. After showing a steady increase from 
1920-21 to 1927-28, Government revenue and 
expenditure declined sharply in 1928-29. Ex- 
clusive of railway earnings and expenses, revenue 
in 1928-29 totaled £7,187,885 and expenditure 
£8,393,069, compared with £8,942,330 and £10,- 
140,480, respectively, in 1927-28 (one pound 
sterling equals 15 rupees). The net public debt 
on Sept. 30, 1928, was £12,644,193 and 3,000,000 
rupees, or a total of about $62,532,000. The unit 
of currency is the silver rupee of British India, 
with a par value of $0.3649. 

Communications. Ceylon had 961 miles of 
railway in 1929 and (in 1930) a total of 16,911 


miles of highways, of which 4909 miles were ma- 
cadam. Shipping entered and cleared in 1929 
totaled 24,466,389 tons (22,725,000 tons in 
1928). 

Government. The administration of the is- 
land is in the hands of a governor, assisted by an 
executive council of nine ex-officio and nominated 
members, and a legislative council of 61 members, 
of whom 50 are elected. The colony is divided 
into nine Provinces, each administered by a 
Government Agent. A new Constitution, increas- 
ing the powers of the Legislative Council, was 
adopted in 1930 and in June, 1931, was held the 
first general election in which universal adult 
suffrage was substituted for the former property 
and educational suffrage tests. Sir Graeme 
Thomson, the Governor, assumed office Mar. 1, 
1931. 

Maldtve Archipelago. The Mnldive Archi- 
pelago consists of 13 coral islets, 400 miles south- 
west of Ceylon. Inhabited by 70,000 Moslems 
(1921 census), they are ruled by a native sultan 
and pay an annual tribute to the Ceylon govern- 
ment. Millet, fiuits, and edible nuts are the chief 
products. 

CHACO DISPUTE. Sec Bolivia under Ilia- 
toru. 

CHAD. See French Equatorial Africa. 

CHADBOUBNE AGBEEMENT. See Sugar. 

CHADWICK, Georg b: Whitebield. An Amer- 
ican composer, died in Boston, Mass., Axir. 4, 
1931. He was born in Lowell, Mass., Nov. 13, 
18i)4, and studied under Jadassohn and Reinecke 
in Leipzig and under Rheinboigor in Munich. 
In 1880 he became organist in tlie South Con- 
gregational Church, Boston, and instructor in 
harmony, composition, and instrumentation in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. In 
1897 he was made director of the conservatory, 
which position he held until his retirement in 
1931. For several seasons he also was conductor 
of the Springfield and Worcester festivals. He 
WHS a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and lA^tters, receiving in 1928 the gold medal 
awarded annually by the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters “for the most distinguished 
contribution to music during the year.” Com- 
positions, whicli wore distinguished for their 
treatment of thematic material, include for 
orchestra — three symphonies in C maior, B flat, 
and F; six overtures, Hip ran Winkle, Thalia, 
The Miller^ a Daughter, Melpomene, Adonaia, 
Euterpe', Serenade in F; Suite in A; Sinfoni- 
etta; for chorus with oichcstra — The \iking*a 
Laat Voyage, The Pilgrim's Hymn, Lorely Roaa- 
belle, Phoenix Expirana, The Lily-Nymph, and 
Dedication Ode for the World's Columbian Ex 
position', chambner music — six string quartets, 
a piano quintet, and a string trio. His most am- 
bitious work was the lyric drama, Judith, which 
was perfoimed in Worcester in 1900. lie also 
composed two comic operas, Tabasco and The 
Quiet Lodging, and in 1911 wrote the incideiital 
music for the morality play Everywoman. In 
addition, he wrote upwards of 50 songs and com- 
positions for the piano and organ. 

CHAMBEB OF COMMEBCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. A national fedeiation of 
more than 1500 business organizations, estab- 
lished in 1912 primarily as a vehicle for the 
expression of national business opinion on im- 
portant economic questions. 

The members of the chamber are trade associa- 
tions and local or regional chambers of commeroei 
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these groups being represented on a board of 
directors, composed of 34 members chosen from 
geographical districts or specific fields of busi- 
ness and elected for a term of two years. Tlie 
membership in 1931 consisted of 1515 business 
organizations, 5713 individual members, and 
4351 associate members. The policies of the 
organization are formulated only by resolutions 
adopted at its meetings or by direct referendum, 
in order that they may reflect as accurately as 
possible the opinion of all classes of business 
represented in the constituent membership. 
Among the questions to which the chamber is 
currently directing its attention are: Agricul- 
ture and agricultural credit; banking; commer- 
cial policies in foreign relations; distribution 
efficiency; government competition; government 
expenditures and taxation — Federal, State, and 
local; natural resource industries; stabilization 
of business and employment; trade and com- 
mercial organization ; trade relations ; transporta- 
tion; immigration; realty financing; Federal re- 
serve system; s[>ecial insurance taxes; fire 
prevention; employees’ retirement annuities; pub- 
lic and private employment exchanges; water 
power policies; and commercial forestry. 

For the convenience of its members the cham- 
ber maintains at its national headquarters 12 
service departments, covering the main divisions 
of business activity. The agi’icultural department 
aids local chambers of commerce in the solution 
of agricultural jiroblems and the enhancement 
of tradc-aren prosperity. The civic development 
department aids business men to approve not 
only local municipal and civic development but 
also matters of general national importance. The 
commercial organization department assists mem- 
ber chambers in strengthening their organiza- 
tion and extending their usefulness to the com- 
munities which they serve. The department of 
manufacture assists local chambers with their 
jiroblems of industrial extension. The domestic 
distribution department promotes better methods 
of distribution. The finance department studies 
methods of Federal, State, and local taxation 
and problems of corporation and international 
finance. The foreign commerce department deals 
with tariff policies and imiiort and export prob- 
lems. The insurance department works to secure 
a more enlightened public attitude toward the 
insurance institution. The natural resources pro- 
duction department deals with the problems of 
water powder, oil, coal, forest, and other natural 
resources. The trade association department 
serves as a clearing house as to the activities 
which a trade association can carry out most 
effectively. The transportation and communica- 
tion department studies problems of rail, high- 
way, waterway, and air transportation and of 
postal service and electrical communications. 
The research department covers the general field 
of economic research. The chamber also publishes 
a monthly magazine, The 'Nation's Business^ and 
issues from time to time carefully compiled re- 
ports on economic subjects for the use of its mem- 
bers. 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the chamber 
was held in Atlantic City, N. J., April 28 to 
May 1, 1931. The officers elected for 1931-32 
were; President, Silas H. Strawn, Chicago; chair- 
man of the board, Julius H. Barnes, New York 
City; honorary vice president, Seymour Parker 
Gilbert, New York City ; honorary life vice 
president, John Joy Edson, Wasliington ; vice 


presidents, A. J. Brosseau, New York City, W. 
Rufus Abbott, Chicago, Junius P. Fishbum, 
Roanoke, Va., John G. Lonsdale, St. Louis, Karl 
BeLaittre, Minneapolis, Paul Shoup, San Fran- 
cisco; treasurer, Oscar Wells, Birmingham; 
secretary, D. A. Skinner, Washington. National 
headquarters are in Washington, with divisional 
headquarters in New York City, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Dallas, and San Francisco. See 
Unemployment. 

CHAMBEB MUSIC. Sec Music. 

CHAMPIONSHIPS. See Athletics ; Boxing, 

ETC. 

CHANDEBNAGOB. See Fkencii India. 

CHANNING, Edwakd. An American educator 
and historian, died in Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 7, 
1931. He was born in Dorchester, Mass., June 15, 
1856, and was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity, receiving the A.B. degree in 1878 and 
the Ph.D. degree in 1880. He Wcame instructor 
in history at Harvard in 1883, assistant pro- 
fessor in 1887, j)rofc8sor in 1897, and McT^ean 
professor of ancient and modern history in 1913. 
In 1929 he retired as professor emeritus. He 
WTotc Town and County Government in the 
Eyiglish Colonies of North Amenea (1884); 
The Narragansett Planters (1886); The United 
t^tates of America (in the Cambridge History 
Scries, 1890); Student's History of the United 
States (1898); and First Lessons in United 
States History (1903). He also collaborated 
with Justin Winsor in vols. ii, vi, and vii of the 
Nai'rative and Critical History of America 
(1886-88), w'ith 'I’homas Wentworth Higginson 
in English History for Americans (1893), and 
with A. B. Hart in the Guide to the Study of 
American History (1896). His magnum opus 
was a comprehensive history of the United States 
in eight volumes, of which six had been pub- 
lished at the time of his death. These included 
The Planting of a Nation in the New Worlds 
1000-1600 (1905); A Century of Colonial His- 
tory, 1600-1760 (1908); The American Revolu- 
tion, 1761-1789 (1912); Federalists and Repub- 
licans, 1789-1815 (1917) ; The Period of Transi- 
tion, (1921 ) ; and The War for South- 

ern Independence (1925). To the latter volume 
was awarded the 1925 Pulitzer Prize as the best 
book of the year on American history. 

CHABLE'S, The Ven. Robert Henry. A 
British theologian and author, died in London, 
Jan. .30, 1931. He was born in County Tyrone, 
Ireland, Aug. 6, 1855, and was educated at 
Queen’s College, Belfast; Trinity College, Dub- 
lin ; and Queen’s University. On ordination in 
1883 in the Church of England, he became 
curate of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, being called 
to St. Philip’s, Kensington, in 1885 and to St. 
Mark’s, Kennington, in 1886. In 1898 he became 
professor of Biblical Greek at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and from 1905 to 1911 was Grinfield 
lecturer on the Septuagint at Oxford and from 
1910 to 1914, Speaker’s lecturer in Biblical 
Studies. He was made a canon of Westminster 
Abbey in 1913, and the same year was appointed 
lecturer in advanced theology at London Uni- 
versity. 

In 1919 he became archdeacon of Westminster, 
and from that date was Warburton lecturer in 
Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. He received the first award 
of the British Academy’s Medal for Biblical 
Studies. His special field was the Apocrypha, in 
which he was recognized as a master not only 
of the languages but of the spirit that domi- 
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nated the Apocryphal age. His important works 
are Book of Enoch (trans. from the Ethiopic, 
1893, 2d ed,y 1912); Apocalypse of Baruch 
(trans. from the Syriac, 1896); The Doctrine 
of a Future Life (Jowett Lectures, 1898-99); 
The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs (trans. 
from the Greek, 1908) ; The Zadokite Fragments 
(trans. from the Hebrew, 1912) ; Studies in the 
Apocalypse (1913); Religious Development Be- 
tween the Old and the New Testament (1914); 
The Chronicle of John of Nikiu (trans. from the 
Ethiopic, 1916) ; The Apocalypse (edited with 
text, translation, and commentary, 2 vols., 
1920); Lectures on the Apocalypse (Schweich 
Lectures, 1919, 1922) ; The Decalogue (War- 
burton Lectures, 1924) ; and Critical Commentary 
on the Book of Daniel (1929). He was also gen- 
eral editor of and contributor to the Oxford edi- 
tion of the Apocrypha and Pscudepigrapha (2 
vols., 1913). 

CHABTERS, City. See Municipal Govern- 
ment. 

CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. An educa- 
tional movement established in Chautauqua, N. 
Y., in 1874 by Lewis Miller and the Rev. Dr. 
John H. Vincent, both prominent in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Its original idea was that 
of an assembly for Sunday-school teachers, but 
it was gradually developed into an institution 
affording during the months of June, July, and 
August a series of correlated lectures and en- 
tertainments. The three general fields of activ- 
ity are the general assembly, consisting of an 
educational and popular series of lectures and 
addresses, concerts, operas, dramatic entertain- 
ments, and so forth; the summer schools, offer- 
ing credit courses under the direction of New 
York University; and a home-reading circle, in 
which five outstanding books are designated for 
reading during the year, in addition to a news 
narrative appearing in a monthly review. 

The attendance at the annual session in 1931 
was within 7 per cent of the estimated attend- 
ance of 45,000 in 1930. On the platform at the 
general assembly were: Rear Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd, U. S. N.; Toyohiko Kagawa, Japanese 
author and philanthropist; llenry Goddard 
Leach, American editor ; the Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, American author and sociologist; John 
Philip Sousa, band master and composer; and 
Ernest Hutcheson, American pianist. Ten per- 
formances of five ojieras were given in English 
under the direction of Albert Stoessel and others 
prominent in the Juilliard Graduate School of 
Music. There were also ten performances of five 
plays given by the Repertory Theatre, made up 
of members of the Cleveland Play House com- 
pany. The summer school included 18 depart- 
ments, with 100 instructors and approximately 
1600 students. The oflicers in 1931 were: George 
E. Vincent, honorary president; Arthur E. 
Bestor, president; William L. Ransom, chair- 
man of trustees; Shailer Mathews, chairman of 
the executive board; Charles E. Peirce, secre- 
tary; and Jessie M. Leslie, treasurer. 

CHEESE. See Dairying. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, Society of. See 
Chemistry, Industrial. 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY, American. See 
Chemistry, Industrial. 

CHEMISTBY. The announcement from two 
different American sources of the discovery of 
the missing element 87, sometimes called Ekace- 


sium, is of the highest importance, for if con- 
firmed, it leaves No. 85 in the Mendelieff classifica- 
tion as the only remaining undiscovered element. 
The results of further investigations in the 
constitution of the atom are of the greatest in- 
terest. Also worthy of high regard is the per- 
sistent study of the constitution and the proper- 
ties of the gland fluids of animals, which more 
and more are adding to our knowledge of the 
beginnings of life from a chemical point of view. 

The results of other valuable researches are 
also given in the paragraphs that follow. 

New Elements. According to an Associated 
Press dispatch from Washin^on, dated January 
29, proof of the identity of “rhenium,” one of the 
“missing” elements of w'hich science suspected 
the existence, had been discovered and checked 
at the U. S. Bureau of Standards. Dr. W. F. 
Meggers, a specialist in optical work, brought 
out the proof of the presence of the element by 
application of the X-ray and the analysis of the 
special light it reflects. The substance had been 
provisionally set down as “rhenium 75” on the 
list of ninety-two basic elements making up 
the universe, though its discovery had only been 
predicted from the results of certain experiments. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Auburn, 
Ala., dated May 9, related that Dr. Fred Allison, 
professor of physics in Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, announ(‘ed the discovery of evidence in- 
dicating that element “85,” last of the 92 recog- 
nized elements undiscovered, exists in sea water, 
fluorite, apatite, monazite sand (Brazilian), 
kainite, potassium bromide, hydrofluoric acid, 
and hydrochromic acid. Dr. Allison’s announce- 
ment followed after a year of research in which 
he was assisted by Edgar J. Murphy, a former 
assistant instructor in physics, and Dr. Anna 
L. Sommer, and Edna R. Bishop, chemists for 
the agricultural experiment station of the col- 
lege. Through the magneto-optic method, Dr. 
Allison said lie had been able to detect one part 
of a substance in one hundred billion. He said 
clement “85” appeared to exist in exceedingly 
minute traces, about one part in one billion being 
the greatest concentration found in any of the 
substances he studied. Dr. Allison said that traces 
he obtained constitute “a high order of prob- 
ability” that the last of the elements had been 
found. 

Also a further Associated Press dispatch from 
New York announced on OcUdier 10, that a new 
substance, the missing element No, 87, had been 
found. Positive identification of this substance 
in samarskite, a lustrous black mineral, was an- 
nounced by Cornell University. The discovery 
was made by Jacob Papiah, professor of spectros- 
copy. He obtained from the samarskite, a sul- 
phate which is a mixture, and in this identified 
by the aid of the spectroscope the number 87. 
The small amount of 87-bearing material in his 
laboratory is believed to be priceless, with a 
theoretical value exceeding radium. The new ele- 
ment hod not been isolated. If it were separated 
with present facilities it probably would burn 
up. Prof. Louis M. Dennis, head of the depait- 
ment of chemistry at Cornell, said of Pajiish’s 
work: “The finding of element 87 is one of the 
greatest scientific discoveiies of our time.” 

On October 28 came a dispatch from Cheyenne, 
Wyo., saying that Hugo Rcinbold, a Los Angeles 
mineralogist, announced the discovery in South- 
eastern Wyoming of deposits of samarskite con- 
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taining ‘‘miBsing element No. 87/* the identifica- 
tion of which had been made public at Cornell 
University. 

At a meeting of the Third International Radi- 
ology Congress held in the Sorbonne in Paris in 
June, Jules Stoklasa, director of the State Ex- 
perimental Station in Prague, said: 'Trotactin- 
lum had been recently isolated by a Russian 
scientist, Aristid Grosse, from the residue of 
products used in obtaining uranium and radium. 
The effects of alpha, beta, and gamma rays from 
protactinium, were considerably more intense 
than those from radium. He asserted the new 
element would prove more effective than radium 
in the treatment of diseases, and that protactin- 
ium also could be used to increase farm crops.” 

Atomic Weights. Work on the redetermina- 
tion of these important factors continued, no- 
tably by the eminent German chemist O. llonig- 
Bchmidt and his pupils. Very early in the year 
the suggestion by A. von Grosse was published 
(Zeit. Phys. Chem., vol. 10, p. 395) that helium 
should be employed as the basis of the atomic 
weight system. The importance of the helium 
nucleus m atomic structure, and the fact that 
the difference between the atomic weights of 
atoms containing an integral number of alpha 
particles with the next integer represents the 
energy of fornuition of the atom from alpha 
particles, were adduced in favor of the proposal. 
Among the redeterminations of atomic weights 
since last year may be mentioned that of potas- 
sium, which according to O. Lowry {Joum, 
Amer. Chem. t<oc., vol. 52, p. 4332) as made 
from cotton ash and wheat Hour ash yielded 39.111 
±0.013 and 39.091 ± 0.010, which is in good 
accordance with the accepted value. According 
to O. Ilonigschmidt and H. Striebcl (Zeit. Anorg. 
Chem., vol. 194, p. 293) analysis of thallous 
bromide by precipitation of silver bromide yielded 
for the atomic weight of thallium 204,390 ± 
O.OOH. P. Ilartcrt and II. Striebcl reported the 
atomic weight of bromine, obtained by fraction- 
ally subliming bromine in a current of hydrogen 
at — 18.5° — 25° and -- 30°, yielded a result of 
79.916 ± 0.001. 

According to G. P. Baxter and A. D. Bliss 
{Jour. Amcr Chem. Hoc., vol. 52, p. 4851) the 
atomic weight of lead from uranite is found to 
be 206.195. The same authors {Jour. Amcr. Chem. 
Hoc., vol. 52, p. 4848) reported the atomic weight 
of uranium lead extracted from Swedish Kolm 
as 200.01. The atomic weight of sulphur accord- 
ing to O. Honigsehmidt and R. Sachtleber (Zetf. 
Anorg. Chem., vol. 196, p. 207) is 32.0664, ob- 
tained by the direct combination of silver and 
sulphur vapor at 250°. 0. HOnigsehmidt and K. 
Kempter {Zeit. Anorg. Chem., vol. 195, p. 1) re- 
ported the value of 40.085 ± 0.00060 as the atomic 
weight of calcium. 

In their study for the determination of the 
ratio of ammonia to silver G. P. Baxter and 
C. H. Greene {Jour. Amer. Chem. Hoc., vol. 53, 
p. 604) found that the ratio Ag : NHs was 
6.33420, hence the ratio NO, : NH| is 3.64083 
and the atomic weights of nitrogen and silver 
are 14.0078 and 107.879 respectively. According 
to the results obtained by F. W. Ashton {’Nature, 
vol. 127, p. 813) the atomic weight of cesium 
should be 132.91 ± 0.02. 

Analytical Chemisitiy. Chemistry is only 
analysis and synthesis, for without a knowledge 
of the composition of a substance it is impossible 


to build up a new compound having desired 
properties. It is therefore that new methods of 
analysis and new forms of apparatus are con- 
stantly reported. 

It was found by J. V. Tamchyna that molybdic 
acid gives a violet coloration with potassium 
cetylxanthate when diluted not exceeding 1 : 
4,000,000. The presence of excess of tungsten does 
not interfere with this reaction which, however, 
can not be applied in the presence of copper, iron, 
nickel, or bismuth. It was found by L. Rosen- 
thaler {Apoth. Zeit. vol. 45, p. 638) that for 
limiting concentrations in micro-precipitation 
of alkaloids, sodium alizarinsulphonatc is use- 
ful, and is specially suitable for the detection of 
atropine. For the rapid determination of iron 
A. M. Malkor {Journ. Chem. Ind. Moscow, vol. 
8, p. 70) finds that when 40cc of Fehling solu- 
tion are boiled with 20cc of 1 per cent dex- 
trose solution, and the precipitate of cuprous 
oxide is dissolved in a solution of the iron con- 
taining substance under analysis in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, the ferrous sulphate content of 
the solution is then determined by titration with 
standard permanganate. 

In working out a new method for the rapid 
determination of solid saturated fatty acids T. P. 
Hilditch and J. Priestman {Analyst, vol. 66, p. 
354) modified Bertram’s method by oxidizing the 
soap with alkaline KMnOi at 35-50°C or oxi- 
dizing free fats with COMn* with anhydrous 
KMn 04 . For rapid work these authors recom- 
mend the use of a parallel determination by an 
improved form of the Twitchell process, which 
by itself, however, may give misleading results. 
A modification of the Engler distillation flask is 
described by W. Swicntoslowski {Rocz. Chem., 
vol. 11, p. 453) as follows: The vapors from the 
distillation flash enter the middle part of the 
condenser, instead of at the bottom ; in this man- 
ner partial evaporation of the condensate by the 
hot vapors is avoided. T. Rucmele {Zeit. Anal. 
Chem., vol. 84, p. 81 ) is the author of a critical 
study of the methods for a colorimetric deter- 
mination of tryptophan. Accurate results he 
found were obtained by adherence to standard- 
ized conditions. Not more than 2 drops of a 2 
per cent GHjO should be used and 45 minutes 
should elapse after this has been added before 
comparison of the colors is made. 

Biological Chemistry. Again, analysis and 
synthesis. Without diagnosis, a knowledge of 
symptoms of conditions, it would be impossible 
to prescribe a cure. The value of insulin in 
diabetic conditions might not have become known 
unless the fact that the need of such a combina- 
tion was essential, had been previously deter- 
mined. An interesting item of progress appeared 
as a press dispatch in the New York Times of 
September 11. It stated that: “Much hope for the 
development of powerful poisons which will kill 
disease organisms in the human body without 
injury to the patient has been reported by three 
staff members of the University of California 
Hooper Foundation for Medical Research. The 
thiec workers. Prof. Ernest L. Walker, Dr, Mar- 
ion A. Sweeney, and Dr. Benjamin L. Freelander, 
report that they have found it possible to so 
manipulate a chemical molecule buut up from the 
benzine ring of carbon and hydrogen, that its toxi- 
city to mice steadily decreases and its lethal effect 
on bacteria steadily increases. They have success- 
fully saved mice suffering from various strepto- 
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cocci, pneumococci, and gram-negative bacilli. The 
resultB, the investigators say, show definitely that 
it is hopeless to seek for any one chemical which 
will prove efTective against all disease germs, and 
that future work should be concentrated on 
the development of specific chemical poisons for 
each important bacterium.” 

An interesting contribution on the distribu- 
tion of sugar in the blood of fishes is made by 
J. E. Gray and F. G. Hall {Joitm, Elisha Mitchell 
8ci. iSfoc., vol. 45, p. 142), They find that the 
whole blood of normal fishes contains about 76 
mg. of sugar in each lOOcc. The average ratio 
of plasme to corpuscle-sugar is: menhaden 2.12; 
pickerel 1.75; scup 1.47; silver hake 3.60; shad 
3.80, and dogfish 1-1.03. It is found by E. A. 
Hewett {Joum, Amer. Vet, Med. A88*n, vol. 77, 
p. 362 ) that the blood sugar of heifers and non- 
lactating cows is higher than that of lactating 
cows. A high value may be correlated with 
oestrus in heifers. The variations found by the 
author in pathogenic conditions are also recorded. 
It was found by W. L. Brown ( Georgia Agrio, Exp. 
8tat. Bull. No. 160) that the addition of pimento 
to poultry rations increases the pigmentation of 
the shanks, comb, and wattles, the effect being 
more pronounced in cockerels than in pullets. Pi- 
mento pigment appears in chickens five to six days 
after hatching. A. Rowinska {Acta. Biol. Exp. 
Mo8cotD, vol. 6, p. 37) found that hoBmolyzed hu- 
man blood or avian blood destroys uric acid. The 
velocity of decomposition is retarded by diminu- 
tion of oxygen supply. Unhaemolyzed blood does 
not catalyze the oxidation of uric acid. According 
to several authors {Biochem. Zeit., vol. 231, p. 
1 ) the male sexual hormone possesses basic prop- 
erties and can be separated from the female 
hormone ( menformone ) by adding water to a con- 
centrated benzene extract of male urine, the ex- 
tract having first been mixed with alcoholic 
sodium hydroxide. This group of investigators 
described how the liquid separates into two 
layers, the male hormone passing into the ben- 
zene layer. Since the male hormone distills in a 
high vaccuum at 90®, separation by distillation 
is also possible. 

A. Leszler {Chem, Zeit., 1930, p. 1092) de- 
scribes the effect of intravenous injection of 
tetraiodophenolphthalein, trypaflavine and indigo- 
carmine to patients suffering from different dis- 
eases. His result shows that these injections re- 
sult in a diminution in blood cholesterol. In a 
study of photosynthesis in various vine species, 
H. Schanderl {Pflanzenbau, vol. 3, p. 529) found 
that assimilation takes place with Fitts riparxa 
in diffused light but with Vitis vtnifora only in 
direct sunlight. 

Methods of determination of carbon dioxide 
assimilation, and the significance of the results 
in German vine culture are discussed. According 
to h. Baldauf and L. Pincussin {Klin. Woch., 
vol. 9, p. 1503) the bromine content of blood is 
practically 100 times that of iodine, which in 
normal metabolism averages 10.9 X lO-o grams 
per lOOcc; in syphilis it is about 50 per cent 
greater. Two children with nephritis showed an 
iodine content of 31.7 — 32.9 X 10-« per lOOcc. 
of blood. An interesting study by F. Miiller, G. 
Cronheim, and M. Miiller-Munk on the oxygen 
consumption of blood at high altitudes shows 
{Biochem. Zeit., vol. 234, p. 302) that in rats 
under reduced pressure substances are present 
both in whole blood and plasma that consume 
oxygen. For man after living in high altitudes, 


the presence of such substances may be demon- 
strated by addition of reduced glutathione to 
the blood sample. 

F. W. Marshall {Quant. Joum. Med., vol. 24, 
p. 287 ) finds that five types of dextrose-tolerance 
are distinguished in elderly people. The renal 
threshold in healthy old age is about 0.200 per 
cent. Pantocaine, a new local anaesthetic of the 
novocaiiie series is described by R. Fussgfingcr 
and O. Schaumann {Arch, Exp. Path. Pharm., 
vol. 160, p. 53) as being nearly three times as 
toxic as cocaine and possessing 10 times the 
anaesthetic action of cocaine, when applied to a 
rabbit’s cornea. O. Jervell {Biochem. Zeit., vol. 
236, p. 101 ) reports that the K, CrsO, method of 
Hansen for the determination of lactic acid in 
pure solutions should be somewhat modified and 
applied to its determination in blood filtrates. 

it is interesting to note that H. D. Powers 
{Science, vol. 73, p. 316) in his studies on bio- 
chemistry in relation to intelligence finds that 
in idiots blood calcium is normal but that blood 
phosphorus is high. F. Rinne {Kolloid. Zeit., vol. 
56, p. 71 ) reports that sepia spermatozoa are 
gel-like, para-crystalline, living organisms, which 
constitute a transition between artiheial liquid 
crystal and organized matter. In a study on 
the colloid chemistry of insanity W. D. Ban- 
croft and G. H. Richter {Joum. Phys. Chem., 
vol. 35, p. 1606) discuss the effects of different 
reagents on the nervous system and they seem 
to think that mental disorders are of two types; 
one resulting from increased and the other from 
decreased dispersion of the colloids of the 
nervous system. They reached the conclusion 
that in some form of insanity a coagulation of 
brain and nerve protein occurs, while in others a 
dispersion of protein takes place. In dementia 
prsDcox, paranoid, maniac depression, and epi- 
lepsy a slight coagulation of protein has taken 
place in the brain, or parts of it, thercfoie a 
chemical agent which has the opposite or dis- 
persing efl'ect on proteins should work toward a 
cure. They believe naicotic addiction may be 
cured by judicious use of sodium thiocyanate, 
and that developments may come soon in its use 
as a treatment for hay fever. 

General Chemistry. Here are included a few 
notes of investigations that arc of general in- 
terest but are not quite specific enough to place 
under physical chemistry. 

It was found by Z. Bay. W. Finkenlburg and 
W. Steiner {Zeit. Phys. Chem., vol. 11, p. 351) 
that when a condensed discharge liaving a mean 
current strength of 50-100 amperes is passed 
through hydrogen at pressures between 0.5 and 
5 mm, a group of fine lines of great intensity 
appears between X 5836 and 5761 A, accompanied 
by other lines distributed over the whole spectrum 
whilst the remaining complex line spectrum al- 
most disappears. R. S. Bradford shows {Philos. 
Mag., vol. 11, p. 690) that the temperature varia- 
tion of the constants in Langmuir’s equation is 
desired theoretically for the absorption of gases 
on charcoal and the results are found to be in 
accord with those of Zoisc. The fourth in a series 
of papers on “Dynamic Azeothropism” by Mile. 
G. Schoule {Bull. Acad. Roy. Belg., vol. 17, p. 
191) points out that the generalized Duhein- 
Margules equation is applied first to binary 
systems and then to the more general case of 
systems with several constituents. P. C. Ma- 
hanti {Nature, vol. 127, p. 657) reports that a 
six-headed band system has been found in the 
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region 2000~2200A. The bands are double-headed 
and the structure consists of six main branches 
and three satellities. 

C. C. Kiess and H. K. Kiess (Bur. Stand, 
Joui'n. Rca.y vol. (5, p. 621) in measuring the arc- 
spectrum of zirconium, report that nearly 1600 
lines have been measured between 2085 and 
0300A. At least 80 per cent have been classified 
as combinations l)otween terms of the singlet, 
triplet, and quiiitriplet systems. The terms, with- 
out exception are those required by Hund’s theory 
and many have been confirmed by Zeeman effect. 
The ionization potential of the potential zircon- 
ium atom is 6.92 volts. Mile. C. Chamie and L. 
Gloldstcin {Journ, Ghem, Phya., vol. 50, p. 228) 
find that the formation of groups of radioactive 
atoms is probably due to ionization of traces of 
gas in the emanation tube, forming centres for 
condensation of radio active atoms. 

Miwj:ualooical Chemistry. The discovery of 
new mincials is growing less each year. New 
localities sometimes furnish new minerals but 
the older sources have been pretty well studied. 
A few notes peitaining to the origin of certain 
minerals aie included. 

A new organic mineral called curtisite with the 
pioliable formula is reported by F. E. 

Wright and E. T. Allen {Amer. Alin.y vol. 15, p. 
160). It crystallizes in the orthorhombic system 
and is yellow to yellowish-green in color. S. 
Vimori, T. Yoshiinura and S. tlata (Set, Pacro, 
Inal, Phys, Ghent, Rea, ToykOy vol. 15, p 83) re- 
})ort u new ladioactivc mineral similar to allan- 
ite that has been found in the Bijozan Range. 
They ha\e found its composition to be 4 CaFeOs, 
3 (Ce, La, Y, Al, Fe Th) 0» 6 (Si OaPA). 
211 jO. The name of nagetelite is proposed. Ac- 
cording to M. Berek (Zett. Krxat.y vol. 76, p. 
396) the intensity of the light reliected by 
anisotiopic materials is calculated for both 
perpendicular and obli<iue incidence. Methods for 
determining the amount of the various materials 
in a section dejiciid on ineasiireinent of either 
the degiee of polaiization or the intensity of the 
reliected light. A new' mincial lound in Bolivia 
with tetrahedrite and tin pyrites in a silver- 
tin vein consists of prismatic, lance-shaped cry- 
stals U[) to 2 cm. long. It is blackish-gray with 
hardness 2 and d4-18. According to F. Ahlfeld 
(Zentr. Mtn. GeoJ. for 1930, p. 365) its composi- 
tion is Agj 3 Bb8. 3fShnSj, and for it the name 
Ramdoliiiic is pioposed. According to F. Stober 
(Ghem, Kidc. vol. 6, p. 440), in Moissan’s experi- 
ment lor the production of diamonds in 1893, the 
temperature was about 3000°, the pressure very 
high, and the tune very short, whereas in those 
of Friedlander (1898) and of Hasslinger and 
Wolf (1903) the temperature was much lower, 
being about 1400°, the pressure normal, and the 
time long. There thus appears to be a contradic- 
tion which Stober attempts to explain by his 
theory of crystallization. See also Mineralogy. 

Organic Chemistry. This branch of chemistry 
still persists in lK>ing a favorite one for research, 
especially in the laboratories of universities in 
Europe. New' products are discovered and more 
and more efforts are being made to link up syn- 
thetic compounds with natural substances. 

A new product was obtained by R. Charonnat 
and R. Delaby (Bull, Set. Pharm,y vol. 37, p. 7) 
who described the preparation of dioxyphyrami- 
done and its solubility relationship with pyrami- 
done and antipyrine; and also the color reactions 
for distinguishing the substances are given. 


Dioxypyramidone is found to be stable towards 
oxidizing agents, halogens, acid dyes, tannin, 
mercury and silver compounds, alkaloidel salts, 
and phenols. According to R. Labes (Arch. Exp. 
Path. Pharm.y vol. 158, p. 42) the constant of the 
reaction in which sodium salicylate and caffeine 
combine to form a complex is found, by a parti- 
tion coefficient method, to be between 30 and 40. 
In his study of the olive, G. Sani (Atti. R. Acad. 
Lined, vol. 12, p. 238) finds a new hydrocarbon 
to which he gives the name oleastene. It has the 
composition of (CtHu), and the boiling point of 
300° (low jiressure). It was obtained during the 
separation of the cholesterol of the olive and 
forms an ozonide C21HMO9. G. Klein and F. 
Schusta (Oeaterr Bot, Zeit.y vol. 79, p. 231), in 
their studies of the microcheinical detection of 
alkaloids in plants, report numerous results of 
sensitive and characteristic reactions with vari- 
ous idiosalts in tlie determination of echinopsine 
in the various species of Eehxnopa. According to 
W. T. Astbury and H. J. Woods (NaturCy vol. 
127, p. 663) the sequence of the numbers 1, 2, 
3, and 6 as multiples of Bvedberg’s value of 
34.500 for the molecular weight ot proteins is 
presented in terms of the ordinary peptide chain, 
CO.NH.CIIR.CO.NH.CHR and possibly crystal- 
lographic combinations are outlined. The observed 
constant value of 34.500 is considered to be due 
to the vibrational instability of peptide chains 
of length greater than a certain limit. The dis- 
ruptive action of high-energy quanta in the 
length and cohesion of peptide chains is shown 
by experiments on unstretched wool, which after 
exposure for many hours to the full beam of 
Shearer X-ruy tube, sliows many of the proper- 
ties characteristic of wool which has been ex- 
posed under tension to the action of steam. From 
an examination of the cellulose obtained from 
different \ arieties of wood, E. Schmidt, K. Meinel, 
and W. Jandebcucr (NaturwiaSy vol. 18, p. 376) 
conclude that the least equivalent weight of cellu- 
lose corresponds with (CbIIioOs),^. H. Staudinger 
(Ber. Dcul. Ghem. Gca.y vol. 64, p. 1407) presents 
Ills thirty -third paper on isoprene and caoutchouc 
and reports that the determination of the molec- 
ular weiglit by the behavior of terminal groups 
IS not }>ossiblc in the case of caoutchouc in which 
they form only an iiibignificant part of the 
molecule. 

Rhybical Chemistry. Much interest has been 
manifested during tlie year in the study of the 
<*ompo8ition and properties of the atom. Whether 
we are on the eve of greater discoveries concern- 
ing the power that brings about chemical com- 
position may soon be known. 

At an important intei national congress of 
physicists held in Rome, Italy, during October 
Rrof. Robert A. Millikan of the California in- 
stitute of Technology, announced the discovery 
ot an instrument consisting of an X-ray micro- 
scope, which he termed a multiple crystal spec- 
trometer which is composed of fifty spectroscopes 
arranged in an arc, along which sweeps an X-ray. 
He showed photographs illustrating the activities 
of two electrons in beiy Ilium. The electron is 
approximately 1700 times smaller than the atom, 
yet the invention caught it in action. The nuclei, 
the movements of which were demonstrated, are 
conceived for the sake of convenience as minia- 
ture suns, immensely heavy, about wliich revolve 
a cloud of electrons, the whole forming an atom. 
Also at this meeting Prof. Niels Bohr, author of 
the solar system conception of atoms, showed 
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how he approached the study of the protons, that 
is, the nuclei, of atoms by observing the action 
of electrons outside the nucleus. 

Later in October an Associated Press dispatch 
from Berkeley, Calif., announced the installation 
of a huge electro-magnet at the University of 
California by which a method of breaking down 
the component parts of atoms was expected and 
possibly a procedure to make gold out of less 
precious metals. The experimenters claimed to 
have succeeded in isolating and collecting the 
protons, or nuclei, of hydrogen atoms and would 
apply these protons under electrical force as pro- 
jectiles with which to break up the atoms of 
other elements. By using the hydrogen i)rotona 
as “bullets’* propelled by electrical force the 
scientists expected to “shoot” the protons or 
nuclei out of atoms of other substances, much 
as an ordinary rifle bullet would knock the 
bulls’-eye out of a target. Thus robbed of its 
nucleus, the atom of the baser substance would 
be broken up, causing it to change its nature. 
“By using 10,000 volts over and over again, the 
hydrogen protons already have been ‘stepped up* 
to energies of 1,000,000-volt electrons. Nothing 
like this ever has been achieved before in any 
laboratory. It seems that these protons are travel- 
ing at the rate of 8000 miles a second. The most 
important conclusion of all is that the energy 
which may be imparted to these protons is limited 
only by the strength of the magnet which keeps 
them going in circles. With protons from a ma- 
chine built around this magnet it should be pos- 
sible to blast the nucleus of any atom on earth.” 

From Princeton came the announcement in 
November that a simple and inexpensive method 
of building generators capable of developing 15,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 volts, which experts regard 
as finally opening the way toward the realiza- 
tion of the age-old alchemists* dream of trans- 
mutation of the elements, had been perfected 
at the Palmer Physical Laboratory, Princeton 
University, by Dr. Robert J. Van de Graaff. The 
new generator was expected to supply science 
with a new tool with which to bombard and 
smash up the atom. This was being done on a 
small scale by employing the Alpha particles 
from radium as the “cannon,” But as the supply 
of Alpha particles from radium is small and 
extremely costly the new generators are expected 
to supply Alpha particles cheaply and in much 
larger amounts. 

Adsorptive power as explained by a new theory 
based on London’s conception of molecular forces 
is discussed by F. London and U. Polanyi {Natur- 
toisa., vol. 18, p. 1079). It was found by J. War- 
ner (Zeit, Phya.f vol. 07, p. 207) that metals and 
salts show in a high vacuum an increase in the 
photo-electric emission with time, which is in- 
dependent of the radiation. The cause of this in- 
creased sensitivity, shown by the unsaturated 
emission, is the removal or discontinuance of the 
layer of gas absorbed on the metal or salt. It is 
reported {Zeit. Physik., vol. 69, p. Ill) by I. 
Ameiser that experiments on silver, gold, and 
copper indicate that electron emission diminishes 
and surface potential remains unchanged as the 
metal passes to the liquid phase. 

Necrology. Among the American chemists who 
died during the year, the following are note- 
worthy: John Edgar Teeple, born in Kempton, 
111., on May 14, 1874 ; died in New York City, 
on March 23; leader in the development of the 
American potash industry; and Perkin medalist 


in 1927. Samuel Wilson Parr, born in Granville, 
111., on Jan. 21, 1857; died in Urbana, III., on 
Majr 10; emeritus professor of applied chemistry. 
University of Illinois; Chandler medalist, and 

S ' 'ent of the American Chemical Society. 

Wigglesworth Clarke, born in Boston, 
Mass., on Mar. 19, 1847; died in Chevy Chase, 
Md., on May 23; professor of Chemistry in Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; chief chemist of U. S. 
Geological Survey; world authority on atomic 
weights; and author of Conatanta of Natwre and 
Data of Oeochemiatry. Edward Hart, born in 
Doylestown, Pa., on Nov. 18, 1854; died in 
Easton, Pa., on June 6; emeritus professor of 
chemistry in Lafayette College; long editor of 
the Journal of the American Chemical Society \ 
and founder of the Baker and Adamson Chemical 
Company, and of the Chemical Publishing Com- 
pany. Stephen Moulton Babcock, born in Bridge- 
water, N. Y., on Oct. 22, 1843; died in Madison, 
Wis., on July 2; emeritus professor of agricul- 
tural chemistry in the University of Wisconsin 
and discoverer of a method to determine the 
butter fat contents of milk for which he received 
the Capper award (medal and $5000) in 1930 
for “The contribution of greatest importance to 
American agriculture.” Edwaid Goodrich Ache- 
son, born in Washington, Pa., on Mar. 9, IS.'iO; 
died in New York City on July 0; chemical in- 
ventor and manufacturer. The abrasive car- 
borundum was his most important invention and 
gained for him the Perkin medal, and other recog- 
nitions. Lucius Lincoln Van Slyke, born in Cen- 
terville, N. Y., on Jan. 6, 1859; died in Geneva, 
N. Y., on October 1 ; chemist in the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station in Geneva 
and professor of dairy chemistry in Cornell Uni- 
versity. Joseph Merritt Matthews, born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on June 9, 1874; died in San Diego, 
Calif., on October 12; author of books on in- 
dustrial chemistry and noted as a consulting 
chemist and expert in textile chemistry and dye- 
stuff. Edward Hopkins Jenkins; born in Fal- 
mouth, Mass., on May 31, 1850; died in New 
Haven, Conn., on November 7 , chemist and or- 
ganizer and director during 1900-23 of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
first of the kind in the world; author of many 
chemical papers, including “Connecticut Agri- 
culture” in Hiatory of Connecticut. There are 
elsewhere appropriate obituary sketches of these 
chemists. 

Bibliography. Among the new books pub- 
lished during the year are the following: Chitten- 
den, The Development of Phyaiological Chemistry 
in the United States (Monograph no. .54, Amer- 
ican Chemical Society) ; Friend, editor, A Text- 
hook of Inorganic Chemiatry (vol. vii, pt. 2, 
“Sulphur, Selenium, and Tellurium”) ; Mellor, A 
Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and The- 
oretical Chemiatry (vol. ii, “Tellurium, Chrom- 
ium, Molybdenum and Tungsten”) ; Mitchell, Re- 
cent Advances m Analytical Chemiatry. (vol. i, 
“Organic Chemistry”; vol. ii, “Inorganic Chemis- 
try”); Peters, Quantitative Clinical Chemiatry 
(vol. i) ; Smyth, Dielectric Constant and Melocu- 
lar Structure (Monograph no. 65 of the American 
Chemical Society) ; Chemiatry at the Centenary 
Meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, a collection of important 
papers ; also the following new editions : Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists, Methods 
of Analysis (3d ed. ) ; Bernthsen, A Textbook of 
Organic Chemistry (New edition revised to 
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date) ; Porter, The Carbon Oompounde (2d ed.) ; 
Sherman, The Vitamins (2d ed.); Taylor, A 
Treatise on Physical Chemistry , (2d ed.) 2 vole. 

OHEMISTBY, Industrial. In this field 
steady progress is reported. Naturally Germany, 
Great Britain, France, and Italy, as well as the 
United States, felt the effect of the general 
world economic depression in lessened produc- 
tion, decline in prices, and foreign-trade reduc- 
tions. It may be said, however, that the chemical 
industries were affected less than business in 
eneral. Notwithstanding the tendency to re- 
uce expenses, research was continued. 

American Chemical Society. The Slst meet- 
ing of this Society was held in Indianapolis, 
Ind., during March 30 to April 3, at which 
1873 persons were registered and 402 papers 
read before 16 divisions. A special feature of the 
meeting was the dedication of the Indiana Uni- 
versity Chemistry building with appropriate ad- 
dresses. 

Three important symposiums featured the pro- 
ceedings. One, on “Contemporary Developments 
in the Chemistry of Physiologically Active Sub- 
stances,” was held under the auspices of the 
Divisions of Biological, Medicinal, and Organic 
Chemistry, with Prof. James B. Conant of 
Harvard University as chairman. The Division 
of Chemical Education, of which Dr. John N. 
Swan of Tuckahoe, N. Y., was chairman, spon- 
sored a second symposium on “Cooperation be- 
tween Industry and Chemical Education.” A 
third, on “Mathematics in the Service of Chem- 
istry,” was given by the Division of Physical and 
Inorganic Chemistry, headed by Prof. Farrington 
Daniels of the University of Wisconsin. Among 
the papers presented was one by Dr. H. A. 
Shonie on drugs producing hypnotic sleep as a 
substitute for aiiflesthetics in operations. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Shoiile: “It is possible to predict 
the ellectiveriess and the duration of hypnotics 
which have not yet been synthesized. New ad- 
vances in anaesthesia seem possible through the use 
of the amyl -ethyl -barbituric acids and nitrous- 
oxide, nausea is eliminated, greater comfort is 
afforded the patient, and far less mental distress 
is observed.” There seems to be hope of finding 
a hypnotic drug producing a sleep in which no 
anaesthetic will be needed. 

Dr. R. N. Harger of the Medical School of the 
University of Indiana described a new scientific 
method for detecting the presence of alcohol 
which registers any degree of drunkenness, merely 
by catching some of the drinker’s breath, and is 
so sensitive that it detects alcohol even when 
all odor is expurgated from the breath. The 
suspected breath is blown into an ordinary toy 
balloon. From there it is bubbled through a red 
liquid, which speedily turns almost white if 
there is alcohol. This red fluid is a combination 
of potassium permanganate, which gives the red 
color, and of a certain critical amount of sul- 
phuric acid. It shows how much alcohol the 
blood carries. One part of alcohol in 1000 of 
blood, by weight, is the beginning of intoxica- 
tion. Five parts means dead drunk, six parts 
almost certain death. It is estimated that it 
takes about three ounces of whisky in a 150- 
pound man to produce the beginnings of drunken- 
ness. 

Dr. W. C. Rose of the University of Illinois 
contended that a new element in diet, a com- 
pound hitherto unrecognized in proteins, was 
on the verge of being discovered. *This ma- 


terial is certainly an indispensable constituent 
of the diet. If we succeed in its isolation, as we 
anticipate, we shall then be able to determine 
with comprehensive ease which of the remaining 
amino acids are required for normal nutrition. 
The nutritive importance of the amino acids is 
in itself a vast field which must be thoroughly 
explored. Of the twenty known components of 
roteins, the indispensable nature of only four 
ave been absolutely established.” 

Discovery of a synthetic champagne-colored 
oil excelling nature’s product was disclosed in a 
paper by F. W. Sullivan, V. Vodrhees, A. W. 
Neely, and P. V. Shankland of the Indiana Stand- 
ard Oil Company. It is made from waste par- 
affin wax, an element in natural lubricating oil 
so undesirable that millions of dollars have been 
spent in eliminating it from oil. It is claimed 
that the new oil stands heat with less thinning 
and extreme cold with less thickening “better 
than any known natural oil.” It is “expensive,” 
but has found a market “well suited for many 
uses where requirements are unusually severe. 
For airplane engines, shock absorbers, auto- 
mobile’s gear shifts, and other places where sta- 
bility is very important the new oil has been 
found to surpass all previous oils and is hailed 
as a decided forward step in the art of lubrica- 
tion.” 

Civilized men are eating a surprising quantity 
of lead, according to Dr. Robert A. Kehoe of the 
University of Cincinnati. He reported recent ex- 
periments showing that the body protects itself 
from any sudden influx of extra lead by ex- 
creting it as fast as it is taken in. He reported 
that lead was found in milk, bread, bran, crack- 
ers, frankfurters, sausa^s, meat, potatoes, candy, 
ice cream, and many fruits. He attributed the 
lead in bread, bran, and crackers to absorption 
of this element by growing grain. It passes into 
milk through the cow’s feed. Candy and ice 
cream contain a fairly high amount because of 
methods of commercial production. The lead in 
fruits is credited to sprays and canning. 

Prof. W. H. Eddy of Teachers College at 
Columbia University found the presence of ade- 
quate amounts of vitamins A, B, C, and G for 
health needs in forty-nine different canned foods. 
Dr. Eddy declared that present-day housekeepers 
might rely freely on canned foods, such as milk, 
meats and fowl, sixteen common vegetables, vari- 
ous fruits, and desserts; and even on canned 
brown bread. The tests w’ere made on rats and 
guinea pigs. The rat experiments extended over a 
year, which was equivalent to about twenty-five 
years of human life. All the animals were found 
to average better in weight than those fed on a 
stock diet. 

According to Harold Levine of the South Caro- 
lina Food Research Commission, Prof. Roe E. 
Remington of the Medical College of South Caro- 
lina and F. B. Culp of the South Carolina Food 
Commission, there is sufficient iron, copper, and 
manganese in oysters taken off South Carolina 
to retard development of nutritional ansemia. Dr. 
Frederick R. Greenbaum of Chicago, 111., de- 
scribed a cure of anaemic dysentery now made in 
the United States, which is called chiniofon and 
is an almost forgotten German chemical com- 
pound first produced fifty years ago. Forty per 
cent of the Chinese are said to suffer from 
the disease and it is said that one out of ten 
of the inhabitants residing in the Southern 
States in the United States is similarly afflicted. 
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Prof. J. P. Montgomery of the University of 
Alabama told of the recent discovery of a process 
by the university’s chemical staff for the pro- 
duction of highly satisfactory varnishes from 
table sugar. These are made by producing resins 
from the combinations of certain sugars with 
aniline and dissolving the resin in acetone. They 
have been made from four varieties of sugar, 
but xylose was the most promising, as it was a 
cheap sugar which is produced in large quanti- 
ties from waste cottonseed hulls and had few 
other uses. **lf it is desired to make a varnish 
out of ordinary table sugar, the sugar is first 
inverted by acid, producing glucose and fructose, 
and a resin made by the addition of aniline. The 
resin when dissolved in acetone gives a varnish 
similar to that described.” 

The Buffalo meeting was held during August 
31-Septeral>er 4 and about 390 papers were read 
before 19 divisions and sections. Tne registration 
showed 2057 persona present. Among the papers 
presented and discussed at this meeting were the 
following : 

Wallace H. Carothers and Julian W. Hill of 
the experimental station of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co., of Wilmington, Del., reported a 
new process for making silk-resembling material, 
saying that their results “clearly demonstrate 
the possibility of obtaining useful fibres from 
strictly synthetic material.” The new product 
is shown to resemble cellulose and silk in the 
general plan of their molecular structure. Hither- 
to the various artificial silks, such as rayon, 
could not be made out of “strictly synthetic 
material.” Rayon is pure cellulose, a complicated 
organic product. This cellulose is turned into 
rayon by substituting a machine for the silk 
worm. The new process makes it possible for the 
first time to begin with simple organic substances 
and build up from them to the more complex 
ones with molecular weights several times greater 
than had been possible hitherto to create artifi- 
cially. “The fibres so produced are of good 
strength, pliability, and high lustre. The elastic 
properties are remarkable. Both the rate and the 
extent of recovery from stretch are greatly su- 
perior to viscose rayon and at least as good as 
silk. The lustre is very brilliant and the fibres 
can be tied into small tight knots without 
breaking.” 

The New Magnetic Eye, developed by Prof. 
Frederick Allison of Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, is a new method of chemical analysis 
and was said by him to constitute “a major 
scientific advance.” It is known as the magne- 
toptic method, a combination of light and mag- 
netism. The light is practically extinguished in 
the magnetized liquid by the elements therein. 
But each element takes a different fraction of 
time to do the snuffing out and so reveals its 
presence. 

In a mixture of several substances each one retains 
its owm Toaction-time unaffected by the presence of the 
others, and each substance retains its power to manifest 
Its individual reaction-time even after the solution is 
diluted until the substance is present in only one part in 
a hundred billion. The mag'netoptic method enables one 
to find out just how much of the substance is present. It 
is possible, for example, to detect in our foods very 
minute quantities of metals which, until recently, were 
not known to be a content of foods and the importance 
of which to health has been a question of much concern 
to research workers in the field of biochemistry. 

The new eye has given traces of the two missing 
elements that no one yet has found on earth, 


although scientists are certain thev exist. They 
are known simply as elements 85 and 87. Chemists 
predict that 87, when found, will be radioactive, 
jet black, of metallic lustre, probably insoluble 
in water and will melt at about 450® Fahrenheit. 

Long-time vegetarians are found to produce 
heat — or energy — at a lower rate than meat eat- 
ers, according to a jiaper by Glen Wakeham and 
Louis O. Hansen of the University of Colorado. 
The difference in energy production allowed in 
measurements of the “basal -metabolic” rate. Five 
lifetime vegetarians were 13.6 per cent below 
normal. Ten vegetarians of five years or more 
duration were 1.8 per cent under normal, and 
near vegetarians who ate meat only occasionally 
were 13.4 below. But this lower energy rate made 
no difference in health. 

Antiurease, the world’s first antienzyme, dis- 
covered by Dr. James B. Sumner and J. Stanley 
Kirk of Cornell University, was described. An 
“antienzyme” is something that neutralizes an 
enzyme and prevents it from functioning. Pln- 
zymes are chemical substances secreted by living 
things and so essential that without them death 
is a matter of a few hours. The popular appeal 
in antiurease is the light it gives on the existence 
of unidentified substances, probably chemicals, 
which exercise in the body the balance between 
health and illness, life and death, or normality 
and abnormality. Such a balance is the unidenti- 
fied thing that keeps one’s hands from growing 
too big, or determines the size of the heart and 
all other organs. The famous chicken hearts of 
Rockefeller Institute show what happens when 
the balance is missing. They grow so continu- 
ously that if there were sufficient food they 
could become as big as the earth ultimately. 
Some of the medical sera and vaccines are well- 
known examples of this principle already in 
practical use. 

Discovery of an “inhibitor” in chicken cancer 
by Dr. James B. Murphy of Rockefeller Institute 
is also a recent medical example. The cancer 
contains something which Dr. Murphy extracts 
to “inhibit” growth of the same kind of cancer. 
He announced a further discovery that this 
chicken inhibitor shows some control over mouse 
cancer. It reduces the number of “takes” when 
cancer is transplanted into mice, and it slows 
down the cancer development to a “significant 
percentage.” What this inhibitor substance may 
be has not been determined. In his latest sci- 
entific article Dr. Murphy suggests that an “in- 
cidental enzyme” in the chicken cancer extract 
may be the substance attacking the mouse cancer 
cells. The best known enzyme is pepsin, digestive 
aid which breaks dowTi proteins in the food into 
the amino acids which the body can assimilate. 

Two enzymes have recently been isolated in 
pure form and proved to be minute crystals. 
Dr. Sumner is credited as the first scientist to 
isolate an enzyme, urease. Urease, for which he 
had found the inhibitor, antiurease, is an enzyme 
of vegetable origin. The discovery indicates that 
one of the reasons why the all-important en- 
zymes do not ordinarily run wild and produce 
BO freely as to destroy health, is the presence of 
a safety device locked in each one. His work 
does not show that this safety factor exists full 
fledged, but that its germ lies somehow within 
the enzyme. When the enzyme urease was in- 
jected into the ear vein of a rabbit, it caused 
convulsions within five minutes and death within 
an hour. By starting with very small doses and 
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increasing them gradually, Dr. Sumner developed 
immune rabbits. They withstood seventy-five 
times the amount of a lethal dose without even 
a sign of disturbance or a rise in blood pressure. 
In the blood serum of these rabbits, Dr. Sumner 
found the immunizing substance, measured its 
volume and named it antiurease. 

Dr. Alexander O. Gettler, chief New York 
toxicologist of Bellevue Hospital, and Drs. Joseph 
B. Niederl and A. A. Benedetti-Pichler of the 
chemical department, Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York, University, described an alcohol 
isolated from the tissues of the human brain, 
liver, and blood, that is exactly the same sub- 
stance as used in alcoholic beverages and is 
present normally in the tissues during life. “The 
facts which prove this are that many of the 
tissues used were analyzed within fifteen minutes 
after death. The human blood samples were taken 
from living individuals and analysis started 
right after the taking of the blood. Analysis of 
the same sample or tissue of blood after stand- 
ing twenty-four hours in the refrigerator, gave 
the same alcohol content.” The average alcohol 
found in the human brain was .0004 per cent; 
liver, .00256 per cent, and blood, .004 per cent. 
The content in dogs was: Brain, .0003 per cent; 
liver, .0007 per cent; blood, .0013 per cent. The 
pig brain contained .00007 per cent, showing 
that the higher the animal the greater the al- 
cohol content. Before the tests were made it was 
made certain that no alcohol of any kind had 
been taken by the subjects whose blood and brain 
were tested. The finding of a small amount of 
acetone present in normal human beings was 
also noted. Acetone has been found previously 
in bodies of diabetic patients, and heretofore 
considered a sign of ill-health. 

The discovery was reported by Drs. Gladys E. 
Woodward and Edith G. Fry, working under the 
direction of Ur. Ellice McDonald, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Cancer Research Labora- 
tories, that sugar aids the growth of cancer. In 
their paper they said that 

The essential difference between cancer tissue and 
normal tissue is the ability of the cancer to digest the 
animal sugar in a different and more expeditious way 
from normal. A study of the blood of 223 cancer pa- 
tients showed that they had, in general, 20 per cent 
more sugar in their blood than normal people It was 
concluded that oven a slight increase in the amount of 
blood sugar was of great importance in the treatment of 
eancer The greater the amount of sugar there is in the 
blood of cancer patients the shorter is the expectation 
of their lives. There is a greater growth of the cancer 
when there is a large amount of sugar in the blood, the 
tumor grows faster and there are a greater number of 
dividing or growing cells in the cancerous tumor Cancer 
patients with a low blood sugar respond well to treat- 
ment and have a better chance of survival, with slow 
growth of the tumor. 

Successful production of synthetic textile 
fibres from sugar, by means of the vinegar plant, 
was reported by Harold Hibbert and J. Barsha 
of McGill University, Montreal, the results lead- 
ing the experimenters to express a hope for the 
ultimate production of synthetic textiles from 
carbon dioxide and water. Prof. James R. Bailey 
of the University of Texas told of the progress 
of “some research of unusual interest” conducted 
by Miss Ivy Parker, who is engaged in experi- 
ments on the constituent bases of cotton-seed, 
with the object of ascertaining whether it may 
be possible to produce synthetic gasoline from 
it. Other papers included “Some Clinical Aspects 
of Endocrine Therapy,” by Dr. William Engel- 
bacb of New York City, former professor of 


clinical medicine at University of St. Louis, who 
told about the “growth hormone”; Drs. R. G. 
Hiskins of Harvard Medical School and F. H. 
Sleeper of Worcester (Mass.) State Hospital, 
who told of the insanity hormone, and Dr. I. M. 
Rabinowitch of Montreal General Hospital, who 
reported on the etiology (cause) of diabetes. 

Other events of importance that took place at 
this meeting were: The celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the division of 
chemical education by the late Dr. Edgar Fahs 
Smith, for many years provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania. More than a score of educators 
discussed plans to improve chemistry teaching 
and methods to bring about greater public un- 
derstanding of ^he science. Also a symposium was 
held with the division of the history of chemistry 
on the “History of Chemical Education in Amer- 
ica.” The Langmuir prize of $1000 from the 
American Chemical Society awarded for the first 
time and founded by a brother of Dr. Irving 
Langmuir of the General Electric Company, is 
bestowed “in recognition of the accomplishment, 
in America, of outstanding chemical research by 
a young man or woman preferably working in a 
college or university.” It was awarded to Dr. 
Linus B. Pauling of the California Institute of 
Technology. His researches have dealt with 
crystal structure, the quantum theory of the 
dielectric constant of gases, atomic and molecular 
structure, and determination of the nature of 
chemical bonds. 

Prof. Moses Gomberg of the University of Mich- 
igan became president in Jan. 1, 1931, for the 
term of one year, and was to be succeeded in 1932 
by Dr. L. V. Redman, vice president and director 
of research of the Jiakelite Corporation, Bloom- 
field, N. J. The total membership of the Society 
was 19,053. 

Society of Chemical Industry. This organi- 
zation held its 50th annual or Jubilee meeting in 
London, England, during July 13-19, under the 
presidency of Sir Harry McGowan who was 
chosen to succeed Lord Melcliett, who died on 
December 27, 1930. A special feature of the 
Jubilee meeting was the opening of the Chemical 
Plant and Research Instruments Exhibition, 
which was continued during the week, and one 
day was given over to a Jubilee Fuel Conference 
similar to those held annually in various cities 
in Great Britain. In honor of the Jubilee A 
History of the British Chemical Industry was 
compiled by Dr. Stephen Miall and published by 
the Society, as well as a Jubilee Souvenir Num- 
ber of the Journal containing a portrait and 
short biography of each of the seventy-five re- 
maining Original Members to whom a Jubilee 
plaque in silver, specially designed for the event 
by Mrs. Ernest Gillick, was presented at a meet- 
ing held in the Guildhall. The two surviving 
original members in the United States were Dr. 
Marcus Benjamin and Dr. K. F. Stahl. 

At the business meeting, the Secretary re- 
jiorted the membership to be 4541 as against 
4596 in 1930. The Society’s medal was presented 
to Dr. Herbert Levinstein, who delivered an ad- 
dress on “From Within the Dyestuff Industry.” 
Ten honorary memberships were conferred, of 
which the one in the United States was given to 
Dr. Charles L. Parsons of W’ashington, D. C. The 
elections resulted in the choice of Prof. Gilbert 
T. Morgan of the Chemical Research Laboratory 
for president, while the other officers remained 
unchanged. Nottingham was chosen for the meet- 
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ing place in 1032. Generous invitations to manu- 
facturing plants, delightful entertainments, and 
pleasant excursions were conspicuous features of 
the Jubilee meeting. 

Exposition of Chemical Industries. This 
event for the 13th time was held in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, during May 4-9. 
More than 450 exhibits, representing the latest 
discoveries and researches in the chemical and 
allied industries, were displayed on three floors. 
The exhibits ranged from new dyes, alloys, and 
plastics to precision instruments measuring in- 
finitesimal particles, and from new substitutes 
for glass and china, which are practically un- 
breakable, to huge, intricate machinery which, 
directly or indirectly, affects tl^e daily life of 
every person. Among the exhibits to attract at- 
tention was a small bottle of the new metal 
rhenium, or element No. 75, which was discovered 
in Berlin in 1925 by means of an X-ray spectro- 
graph. It is the first time that this rare metal 
has been displayed in the United States. Gal- 
lium, a metal which melts at blood temperature, 
was also shown. Another exhibit to attract at- 
tention was a specimen of synthetic rubber man- 
ufactured from a by-product of petroleum, a 
hydrocarbon known as butadiene, obtained from 
cracked petroleum gas. The new process holds 
out promise for manufacture on a commercial 
scale. Many visitors were attracted by the dem- 
onstration of the mixing of oil and water, as a 
result of which better polishes, cleansers, cos- 
metic creams, lotion liniments, lubricants, flavors, 
and other objects in common use are now made. 
More than 500 students, representing 18 colleges 
and universities, attended the students* course of 
lectures held in conjunction with the exposi- 
tion, under the direction of Dr. W. T. Bead, Dean 
of Chemistry, Kutgers University. Over 100,000 
visitors were said to have viewed the exhibits 
and “from every viewpoint the exposition (was 
said to be) an outstanding success.” 

Medals. The Perkin medal of the American 
Chemical Society was on January 9 presented 
to Arthur D. Little. His achievements include 
important work in the fields of artificial silk and 
petroleum. He was chemical engineer and super- 
intendent of the first mill in the United States 
to manufacture sulphate wood pulp. The Wil- 
liam H. Nichols Medal of the American Chemical 
Society was on March 13 awarded to John Arthur 
Wilson “for outstanding achievement in colloid 
chemistry, applied particularly to leather and 
sanitation.” The American Institute of Chemists 
on May 9 conferred on Andrew W. Mellon and 
his bi other Bichard B. Mellon the medal of the 
Institute for their “noteworthy and outstanding 
service to the science of chemistry and the pro- 
fession of chemist in America.” The Willard 
Gibbs medal of the Chicago section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society was awarded on May 22 
to Phoebus A. Levene “as the outstanding Ameri- 
can worker in the application of organic chem- 
istry to biological problems.** 

The medal of the Society of Chemical Industry 
was awarded on July 15 to Dr. Herbert Levin- 
stein for his “conspicuous services to applied 
chemistry by research, discovery, invention, or 
improvement.** This medal is awarded every two 
years. The Jacob F. Schoellkopf medal of the 
American Chemical Society was on September 2 
presented to Frank J. Tone. The Grasselli medal 
of the American Section of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry was on November 6 presented to 


Lawrence V. Redman for his paper on the “Cost 
of Research and its Apportionment,” presented on 
December 9, 1927. The Electrochemical Society 
awarded its Edward Goodrich Acheson medal on 
September 3 to Dr. Edward Fitch Northrup for 
his studies on the development of high frequency 
furnaces used for the melting of metals and 
alloys. On March 26 Dr. Claude S. Hudson, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the National Institute of 
Health of the Public Health Service, received the 
Hillcbrand prize of the Chemical Society of 
Washin^on. The prize was awarded to Dr. Hud- 
son for his work on tho ring structure of sugars, 
highly technical but of fundamental importance 
in chemistry and biology. 

Rhenium. According to a press dispatch from 
Berlin, Germany, dated July 16, Dr. Walter 
Noddack has found a new iource of the recently 
discovered metal rhenium and it contains up to 
1 per cent of the element. The metal, dark gray 
in color, is heavier than gold and has a molting 
point of 3440® Centigrade, which is higher than 
tungsten. When quantity production is achieved, 
rhenium may prove useful in the radio industry 
and for television apparatus. It was first ex- 
hibited in the United States at the Exposition 
of Chemical Industries held in New York City 
on May 5. 

Liquefaction of Helium. Liquid helium was 
produced on April 3 for the first time in the 
United States at the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington, D. C. Helium, the gas first dis- 
covered in the sun and of immense practical 
value in filling airships, because it is non- 
combustible, is the most difficult substance on 
earth to liquefy and freeze. The first step in 
making liquid hedium is to produce liquid hydro- 
gen, which is accomplished by subjecting the gas 
to a pressure of 2000 lbs. to the square inch, 
after which it is cooled by liquid air to a temper- 
ature of 310 degrees below zero. Then a supply 
of helium as pure as can be obtained by refining 
processes is compressed to a pressure of 200 
lbs. to the square inch, after which the com- 
pressed gas is cooled with liquid air and liquid 
hydrogen to the temjierature of the latter, 423 
degiees below zero. The helium is a gas even at 
this low temperature. The next step is to allow 
it to expand, thereby producing additional re- 
frigeration and lowering the temperature of the 
helium to 456 degrees, at which it liquefies. In 
making liquid helium it is first necessary to in- 
sure a plentiful supply of liquid hydrogen. Lique- 
faction of this rare gas, next to hydrogen the 
lightest of all the elements, was ac(*omplishcd in 
the low temperature laboraUiry of the Bureau 
of Standards at a temperature of 456® Fahren- 
heit. This is only three points below the hypo- 
thetical absolute zero at which all movement of 
gases stops. The liquid was produced by boiling 
helium at low pressure. The boiling point was 
450® Fahrenheit and once this was reached the 
point of liquefication was found only 6 degrees 
lower. 

Valuable Alloy. Hiper nik is a recently dis- 
covered refined iron-nickel alloy. It is annealed 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen at a temperature 
ranging from 1000® to 1300® for many hours. 
This process removes small impurities, chiefly 
oxygen, said to exist in the ordinary 40-60 per 
cent alloy. Such impurities in an alloy, even 
if they amount to only a few hundredths of 1 
per cent, produce diflferences in the magnetic 
properties of several hundred per cent. Hence 
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chemists have been seeking a method of removing 
the last traces of impurities. They have suc- 
ceeded in hipernik, which is the nearest approach 
to an ideal magnetic alloy ever developed. This 
alloy is noted for its hiprh permeabilit;^, negligible 
hysteresis loss, ductility, non-corrosive quality 
and its comparatively low cost of production. 

If the 10,000,000 transformers that furnish power 
and light to the United States were placed side by side 
they would form a solid fence along the National Pike 
from Baltimore to Los Angeles. In operation they dis- 
(^ate about ten billion kilowatt hours of energy m heat. 
This waste costs many millions of dollars annually, one- 
half of which could be saved by the use of hipernik in 
those transformers. 

In the research work observations were made 
by passing X-rays through thin films of differ- 
ent materials. It was known that the atoms of 
many materials were arranged in cubic symmetry 
with iron atoms at the corners and centres of the 
cubes and nickel atoms at the corners and centres 
of the faces of the cubes. Millions of these cubes 
form what are known as space lattices. Then it 
was discovered that the magnetic properties of 
iron depended upon the regularity of the ar- 
rangement of the atoms in the space lattices. A 
mere trace of impurity served as a tiny wedge, 
distorted the symmetry and disturbed the mag- 
netic properties. 

Spark Plug Alloy. Experience had established 
a belief that nickel wire was the best material 
for spark plug points. A study by Prof. O. S. 
Duffenda(‘k and Dr. R. A. Wolfe of the University 
of Michigan Department of Engineering Research 
shows that very pure nickel produced a much 
jioorcr spark plug than the commercial nickel. 
Investigation revealed that the superior sparking 
of the commercial metal lay in an impurity of 
small portions of magnesium, which originally 
was added to remove sulphur while the nickel 
was molten and which was supposed to evap- 
orate completely before cooling. This magnesium 
greatly facilitated the spark, but it also was 
used up faster than the nickel, with the result 
that when the magnesium impurity was gone the 
spark plug deteriorated. The magnesium could 
not be distributed evenly, and so the Michigan 
scientists began a search for a substitute, which 
they found in barium. In the heat of the spark, 
they find barium evaporates away at the same 
rate as the nickel, jiroducing a generally long- 
lived plug, with a strong spark from relatively 
low voltage. 

Synthetic Rubber. At last the production of 
this long sought for product was announced. 
According to the daily newspapers on November 
2, at a meeting of the Rubber division of the 
American Chemical Society held in Akron, Ohio, 
the announcement was made in a series of techni- 
cal papers by F. B. Downing, W. H. Carothers, 
and Ira Williams, each speaking for a group of 
chemists who participated in the research work. 

The new rubber is made by the controlled 
polymerization of chloroprenc, chloroprene being 
made by the catalytic polymerization of acetylene 
to monovinylacetylene which is then treated with 
hydrogen chloride to produce chloroprene, ac- 
cording to the reaction developed by Dr. J. A. 
Nieuwland of Notre Dame University. 

This chemical result led to the selection of 
the trade name, “duprene.” It was claimed for 
“duprene*’ that it was much more resistant than 
natural rubber to the swelling action of gasoline, 
kerosene, and other solvents that are harmful to 


rubber. It was also more resistant to oxygen, 
ozone, and ether, chemicals that attack rubber. 

An interesting feature of the substance is that 
it can be vulcanized by the application of heat 
alone, whereas to vulcanize natural rubber it is 
necessary to add sulphur. 

An artificial latex can be made from chloro- 
prene. This artificial latex is a milk-like liquid 
consisting of particles of fully vulcanized syn- 
thetic rubber suspended in water which, upon 
drying, gives a sheet of fully vulcanized rubber. 
The “duprene” latex differs radically from nat- 
ural latex because of its increased penetrat- 
ing power, so that it becomes possible to im- 
pregnate many porous materials that cannot be 
impregnated with natural rubber latex. Another 
property of the new rubber is that its X-ray dia- 
gram is reported as similar to that of natural 
rubber, indicating that it has the same type of 
molecular structure. Synthetic rubbers have been 
produced before by many scientists, but none of 
these products, so far as known, has given the 
same type of X-ray diagram as natural rubber. 

New An-®sthetic. A study reported in Feb- 
ruary by Drs. J. F. Fulton, E. G. T. Liddell, and 
B. M. Rioch in the Journal of Physiology of Lon- 
don, England, and financed by the Medical Re- 
search Council of Great Britain reveals remark- 
able properties of a new amesthetic which is a 
liquid preparation of diallyl-barbituric acid, and 
administered by injection. It acts on the lower 
brain centers — ^the thalamus, mid-brain and upper 
part of the medulla oblongata. It lowers blood 
pressure without impairing heart action or res- 
piration. It produces profound anaesthesia with- 
out interfering with the spinal cord refiexes, such 
as the knee jerk. But its most valuable property 
is that of stricting the innumerable small blood 
vessels of the brain which hitherto have been a 
great obstacle to the brain surgeon. Working 
with monkeys, the experimenters found that they 
could perform such major operations as removal 
of the cerebellum or the cerebral hemispheres 
almost bloodlessly without the necessity of clos- 
ing off any of the great arteries of the region. 
They were able to perform three successive opera- 
tions on the same animal — removal of the cere- 
bellum and of the right and left hemispheres — 
at three-week intervals. The animals used in the 
experiments remained quiet from 12 to 36 hours. 

New Denaturant. According to orders issued 
by the U. S. Bureau of Industrial Alcohol a new 
denaturant with the following formula came into 
use on Jan. 1, 1931. “To every 100 parts by 
volume of ethyl alcohol of not less than 160 de- 
grees proof add one part by volume of the com- 
pound, or one similar thereto, known as aldehol, 
grade A, or 1.25 parts by volume of the com- 
pound, or one similar thereto, known as alco- 
tate.” Aldehol is an oxidized kerosene devised by 
Prof. J. H. James of the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh, while alcotate is a by-product of 
California gasoline which has been described “as 
a more or less complex compound of aldehydes, 
sulphur mixtures, and a large array of other 
organic substances.” These compounds “have a 
horrible smell and taste,” according to the ex- 
perts of the Bureau. 

Menace of Methanol. In a report of progress 
of experiments on animals published in August 
by the American Chemical Society, Dr. Carey P. 
McCord of the Industrial Health Conservancy 
Laboratories, Cincinnati, Ohio, said that the 
death of 208 persons from drinking methanol 
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(methyl alcohol) reported during the year, had 
overshadowed other dangers. Skin absorption and 
inhalation of methanol vapors were revealed as 
portals of entry fully as dangerous as oral in- 
take. The tests would seem to disprove the theory 
held by medical authorities that the poisonous 
effect of methanol is due to the formation of 
formaldehyde caused by oxidation. In his experi- 
ments, Dr. McCord used 265 animals, of which 
31 were monkeys, 68 rabbits, and 176 rata. The 
materials for test purposes included crude, 95 
per cent, and highly purified methyl alcohols, 
and also synthetic methyl alcohols derived from 
three sources of manufacture. Dr. Harrison E. 
Howe, editor of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry^ the journal of the American Chemical 
Society, urged that industries should unite to 
protect the “moronic minority.” He suggested 
that the coloring of methanol used for anti-freeze 
in automobile radiators be continued; that some 
distinctly deterrent material be added as an ad- 
ditional warning, and that poison labels l)e put 
prominently on all packages containing the poi- 
sonous fiuid. 

Synthetic Cotton. From Moscow, Soviet Re- 
public, an Associated Press dispatch of July 18 
announced the publication by the Institute for 
experimental Research of a machine that “cot- 
tonizea” rough bast fibres, converting them into 
manufacturable textiles. The new machine, called 
a “decorticator,” utilizes flax, hemp, “mandyr,” 
and ramie, fibres that grow extensively in many 
sections of the Soviet Union and are far hardier 
than cotton, which requires certain climatic con- 
ditions. With it, only 30 minutes are required 
for the “cottonization” process, which consists 
of separating the fibre from the plant stem and 
breaking the long fibres into short, fluffy *Vot- 
ton” after a series of baths which removes the 
pectincs. The expensive, time-consuming “ret- 
ting” process is eliminated in the conversion of 
such fibres, which formerly required 30 days 
and therefore was considered economically im- 
practicable. This announcement followed closely 
a publication of Russia’s plan to increase its out- 
})ut of actual cotton to the point where imports 
will be unnecessary by 1932. Development of 
the cotton substitute would provide cheaper tex- 
tiles to augment the production of cotton goods, 
vast quantities of which are needed by the popu- 
lation. 

New Way to Ci.abify Cider. A method for 
clarifying apple cider cheaply and quickly, so 
that a beautiful crystal clear beverage can be 
obtained, was announced in April at the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Geneva, N. Y. The principle involved in the 
new process is the introduction of an enzyme 
which decomposes the soluble pectin in cider 
without affecting the starches or j)rotein. Dur- 
ing the decomposition of the pectin insoluble 
substances are formed which are easily removed 
by filtering, together with other substances re- 
sponsible for the cloudiness of the cider. The use 
of this enzyme has the advantage over other 
methods of clarifying cider that it can be added 
to the cider immediately after it is pressed and 
that the action of the enzyme is complete within 
ten or fifteen hours, depending upon its strength. 

See Vitamins. 

CHEQUERS CONVERSATIONS. Conversa- 
tions between British Government officials and 
Chancellor Brfining and Foreign Minister Curtius 
of Germany held in June, 1931, at Chequers, the 


official residence of the British Prime Minister. 
See Great Britain and Germany under His- 
tory. 

CHESS. Although another year went by with- 
out a return match for the world’s chess 
championship between Dr. Alexander Alekhine 
of Paris and Josd Capablanca of Havana, whom 
Alekhine defeated in 1927 at Buenos Aires, the 
chess experts of the world were very active in 
1931. The victory of the United States team in 
the fourth team tournament of the International 
Chess Federation at Prague in the summer was 
the leading achievement of the year. The Ameri- 
cans captured the gold cup donated by F. G. 
Hamilton-Russell of London, which they won in 
a field of nineteen countries. The United States, 
represented by Frank J. Marshall, J. Kashdan, 
L. Horowitz, Arthur W. Dake, and Herman 
Steiner, outranked the Polish team by one point. 

Kashdan, Manhattan Chess Club champion, 
strengthened his claim as a master, by his work 
in the tournament at Bled, Yugoslavia. There he 
finished in a quadruple tie for fourth place al- 
though he was second to Alekhine, the winner, 
at the end of the first half, E. D. Bogoljubow, 
of Germany, was second, and Aron Nimzowitsch, 
of Denmark, third. A match for the American 
championship between Kashdan, whose fame grew 
constantly in 1930 and 1931, and Marshall was 
discussed frequently but did not materialize. 

In cable matches London won the Insull Trophy 
from Philadelphia and the Manhattan Chess 
Club defeated the British Chess (31ub of Paris. 
Samuel Reschefsky, of the University of Chi- 
cago, won the Western Chess Association tourna- 
ment held at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and the New York 
State Chess Association tournament was cap- 
tured by Fred Rcinfeld, of the City College of 
New York. Harvard retained the H.Y.P.D. Col- 
lege Chess League championship, with Yale sec- 
ond, Princeton third and Dartmouth fourth. 
The inter club series of the Metropolitan Chess 
League, New York City, was captured by the 
Marshall Chess Club. 

CHESTNUT BLIGHT. See Fokesiry under 
Insects and Disease. 

CHICAGO. See Illinois. 

CHICAGO, The University of. An institu- 
tion of higher education and research situated 
in Chicago, 111.; founded in 1890. The university 
is privately endowed, coeducational, and non- 
sectarian, although one-third of its 30 trustees 
must be Baptists, .lohn D. Rockefeller founded 
the university, and his personal gifts amounted 
to a total of .fos, 000,000 over a 20-year period. 

The educational reorganization, announced in 
November, 1930, was put in effect for the en- 
tering freshman class in October, 1931. The new 
educational programme abolishes the tradition- 
al graduate schools and undergraduate college, 
substituting a divisional organization, consist- 
ing of the college, four upper divisions in arts 
and sciences, and the professional schools. The 
college is a new entity, corresponding roughly 
to what has been called the junior college. The 
four upper divisions, which have been formed 
by grouping of departments, are the biological 
sciences, the physical sciences, the social sci- 
ences, and the humanities. For details, sec the 
New International Year Book for 1930. The 
following appointments were made from the fac- 
ulty to meet administrative requirements of the 
reorganization: George A. Works, as dean of 
students and university examiner; Gordon J. 
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Laing, as dean of the humanities division ; Henry 
G. Gale, as dean of the physical sciences divi- 
sion; Frank R. Lillie, as dean of the division 
of biological sciences; C. S. Boucher, as dean of 
the college division. Beardsley Kuml, appointed 
in 1930 as dean of the social sciences division, 
assumed that position during the current year. 

During the summer quarter of 1931, a total 
of 4957 different students were enrolled; during 
the autumn quarter of 1931, the enrollment was 
7013. The total enrollment for 19.30-31 was 13,- 
640 individuals. These figures do not include 
the enrollment in the home study or correspond- 
ence department, which has an average of 7000 
students at any one time. The members of the 
several faculties, exclusive of assistants, num- 
bered 1095 (including 192 in the university col- 
lege) oil Nov. 1, 1931. In all departments and 
in all grades of service, the university employed 
approximately 3000 persons. Important addi- 
tions to the faculties during the year included 
the following: Alfred R. Radcl iff e-Brown, as 
professor in the department of anthropology; 
Carl Bricken, as assistant professor in the new 
de])artment of music; Pierce Butler, as profes- 
sor of lilirary science and acting dean in the 
graduate library school; and Thornton Wilder, 
as professorial lecturer in English. 

The assets of the university as of June 30, 
1931, were $108,779,459, an increase of $5,029,- 
725 over the ligure for the same date in 1930. 
Tliese assets were divided as follows: Endow- 
ment, $59,029,899; plan, $36,691,009; current as- 
sets, $3,115,041; other assets, $9,043,506. The 
total income under the university’s combined 
budget for the fiscal year 1930-31 was $7,868,- 
423, while expenditures amounted to $7,841,117. 
Student fees provided 32 per cent of the uni- 
versity budget income, and endowment funds 
])rovidc(l 42 pei cent. I’lie salary cost of instruc- 
tion and research constituted 39 per cent of the 
budget expend ituies, or $2,115,327. The total 
amount of gifts paid in was $8, 020, .540. 

Completion of live structures during 1931 
brought the number of buildings operated by the 
university for educational jmrposes to 87, in- 
cluding the Yerkes Observatory at Williams 
Bay, VVis. ; the buildings of the Rush Medical 
College of the west side of Chicago; and the 
expedition headquarters of the Oriental Insti- 
tute at Luxor, Egypt; Armageddon, Palestine; 
and Khorsabad, Iraq. These new buildings were 
the afliliated Chicago Lying-In Hospital; the 
new residence lialls for men, the graduate educa- 
tion building, Oriental Institute, and the field 
house. ’Uie new International House of Chicago, 
which is to be a centre for all foreign students 
in the Chicago metropolitan region, was under 
construction. 

The University of Chicago Press published 
107 books during 1931. This number does not 
include material published for the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, nor 
that published for the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care. The Press also issued some 30 
maps and scales. The majority of the publica- 
tions were the product of original research and 
scholarship. Sixteen scholarly journals are also 
published by the Press. Accessions to the uni- 
versity libraries increased the number of bound 
volumes to 966,195, and number of periodicals 
regularly received to 5317. The President in 1931 
was Robert Maynard Hutchins, A.M., LL.D. 


CHICAGO ABT INSTITUTE. See Abt 

Museums. 

CHICAGO EXPOSITION. See Expositions. 
CHICAGO REGIONAL PLANNING COM- 
MISSION. See City and Regional Planning 
Commission. 

CHICKENS AND CHICKEN DISEASES. 

See Veterinary Medicine. 

CHILD HEALTH. See Food and Nutrition. 

CHILD LABOB. It was apparent to social 
workers in the United States that children seek- 
ing employment were feeling with equal sever- 
ity the industrial depression of the year. As one 
social worker rof)orted, “Every employment of- 
fice has for months now l>een crowded daily with 
children for whom it seems practically impossible 
to find W’ork. They are children too who come, 
often without breakfast or carfare, and who tell 
an almost unvarying story of serious unemploy- 
ment among older meiiibers of the family and 
plead for woik which in many instances simply 
seems unattainable.” Tlius, in the office of Junior 
Placement of the New York State Department of 
Labor, durjng November, 10.30, there were 3 
applicants for every job available for 17-year- 
old boys and girls, 4 applicants for every job 
oi)en to Ifi-year-olds, and 5 aj>plicants for every 
job open to childieri under 16 years. It was 
apparent tliat emergency measuies were needed 
in the case of chUdj'en, too. In order to make pos- 
sible the return of such young workers to the 
schools there was necessary the creation of 
emeigency funds to clothe tliem and to keep 
them in shoes. Social workers were stressing the 
need for more and better training for children 
and for curriculum adjustments in the schools 
themselvoH to prevent innumerable boys and girls 
from sn/I’ering from lifelong handicaps as a re- 
sult of the present serious emergency. 

Minimum Standards. In 1931, the National 
Child I.rfihor Committee adopted the following 
minimum standards to protect children “against 
premature or otherwise injurious employment 
and at the same time leave them free for adequate 
education, physical development, and prepara- 
tion for occupational life.” 

As regards children employed in non-agri- 
cultural occupations : 

1. No child under 16 should be employed, except that 
children 14 to 16 years may i%nrk outside of school hours 
111 light oicupations. School attendance should be com- 
imlsory for the entire term for a child under 16, unless 
he has completed the course of study. 

2. No person under 18 should be employed for longer 
than a C-hour day or 44-hour week ; for children between 
14 and 16 years the combined hours of school attendance 
and employment should not exceed 8 hours a day. 

3. No i>erson under 18 years should be employed at 
night between the hours of 7 p. m. and 6 a. ui., except 
that boys 16 to 18 years may work until 10 p. m. in suit- 
able occupations. 

4. No person under 18 years should be employed with- 
out a work permit based ou pi oof of age, employer’s 
promise of work, and certificate of physical fitness. 

5. No person under 18 years should be employed in 
dangerous occupations 

6. Adult earning capacity should be considered as the 
basis for compensation in the case of minors permanently 
disabled; at least double compensation should be assessed 
against the employer of an injured minor illegally em- 
ployed. 

As regards children working in agricultural 
pursuits : 

7. No child was to be employed during the hours when 
compulsory attendance law's required his presence in 
school. School attendance should be compulsory for the 
entire term for a child under 16 years unless he has com- 
pleted the course of study available. 

8. No child under 14 should be employed at any time 
aw'ay from the home farm. 
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9. No child under 16 should be employed eway from 
the home farm for more than 8 hours in a single day; 
the combined hours for school attendance and such em< 
ployment are not to exceed 8 hours in a single day. 

10. No person under 18 should be employed in dan- 
gerous or injurious agricultural work; minors employed 
in agriculture should be included in the workmen's com- 
pensation law. 

Legislative Progress. The National Child 
Labor Committee reported that in the 44 State 
leginlatures meeting in 1931, no serious effort 
was made by any of the jurisdictions to place 
greater obstacles in the way of child labor as one 
of the means of coping with the continued un- 
employment situation. So, not a single State 
during the year raised its compulsory school 
attendance law or the minimum age for general 
employment. It is interesting to note that in 
Massachusetts a bill aiming at the raising of 
the educational requirement for work permits 
from tlie sixth to the seventh grades failed to 
receive a single vote in its favor. In other re- 
spects progress, however, was indicated. Notably 
in Alabama and North Carolina significant meas- 
ures bearing on child labor were enacted. In 
Alabama, a laM' was passed raising the educa- 
tional requirement for the issuance of work per- 
mits for children between 14 and 1(1 years to 
the seventh giadc in September, 1932, to the 
eighth grade in September, 1934. An amendment 
to the Alabama workmen’s compensation law 
gave injured minors illegally employed double 
compensation. 

In North Carolina, amendments to the child 
labor laws provided that the 8-hour day and 
48-hour week was to apply to all children un- 
der 16 with the exception of boys over 14 sup- 
porting themselves or widowed mothers. Further 
prohibition was ordered against the employment 
of children under 16 in certain specified danger- 
ous occupations. Girls between 16 and 18 were 
prohibited from working in industrial plants 
after 9 p. m. and before 6 a. m. In Texas, the 
workmen’s compensation law was amended to 
include all employed minors whether illegally 
employed or not and to make c^ompensation based 
on future earnings. 

Delaware raised the minimum age of employ- 
ment in canneries from 12 to 14 years. New Jersey 
raised the educational requirement for work 
permits for children of 14 years from the sixth 
to the eighth grade. Pennsylvania, in company 
with Alabama, was added to tlie States granting 
extra compensation to injured minors illegally 
employed, making a total of 9 carrying such 
laws. In New York, a 48-hour law for women 
over 16 years in mercantile establishments was 
improved by reducing the amount of overtime 
allowed. However, all proposals to establish a 
minimum w'age board for minors and women 
were defeated and the bill requiring at least 20 
hours a week school attendance during unem- 
ployment was so weakened by amendment that 
the governor vetoed it. 

In the New England States the National Child 
Labor Committee reported little child labor leg- 
islation of significance. The Federal Child I.a- 
bor Amendment was introduced for ratification 
in the legislatures of Colorado, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming, and succeeded in being 
adopted only in Colorado. This made the sixth 
State to ratify the amendment. 

Children in Hazardous Employments. The 
report of a sub-committee of the White House 


Conference on Child Health and Protection held 
in 1930 presented the most complete material 
yet issued on the problem of children involved in 
industrial accidents. According to statistics avail- 
able for 16 States, employing together approx- 
imately two-thirds of all the minors in the 
United States engaged in non -agricultural pur- 
suits, there were occurring annually 100,000 in- 
juries to minors under 21, from 20,000 to 25,- 
000 injuries to minors under 18, and between 
6000 and 4000 injuries to children under 16. 
Fully 1000 minors under 18 were each year suf- 
fering permanent disabilities and 100 were be- 
ing fatally injured. In addition, a large number 
of children were in all probability being affected 
by harmful dusts, fumes, intense cold or heat 
with dampness, cramped postures and other 
fatigue. The report declared that machinery and 
vehicles were the principal causes of injuries 
to minors. Vehicular injuries accounted for a 
larger proportion among children under 16 
years than among minors between 16 and 17 
years or among older children; while machin- 
ery caused a larger proportion of injuries to 
young persons 16 and 17 years of age than to 
children under 16. 

It was found that legislative prohibitions 
against hazardous employment, particularly as 
regards work on or aliout machines, were much 
less adequate for 16- and 17-year-olds than for 
those under 16. In all States for which informa- 
tion w'as available, it was ascertained that ac- 
cidents to minors injured while illegally em- 
ployed were more serious than those occurring to 
other minors. In some States approximately one- 
half of the injuries occurring to minors illegally 
employed at the time of injury resulted in 
permanent disability or death. 

The earliest laws attacking the employment 
of minors in hazardous occupations were writ- 
ten on the statute books of Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Wisconsin, and Ohio, and for 
the most part covered work on certain dangerous 
machines in the manufacture of paints, the use 
of dangerous acids, and the operation of ele- 
vators. It is interesting to note that in recent 
years slight consideration has been given to the 
development of new industrial conditions so that 
hazardous employments of late ap])earance arc 
not adequately provided for. However, State 
departments of labor have been exercising them- 
selves in this matter. Some 26 jurisdictions 
vest such powers in these offices. In 10, they are 
used more or less extensively. Thus, in Cali- 
fornia, a ruling prohibits the delivery of goods 
via motor vehicles by minors under 16; in New 
York, minors between 16 and 18 arc not per- 
mitted to work on hazardous machines not prop- 
erly guarded at the point of operation; in Penn- 
sylvania, there is a prohibition against the work 
of minors in spray painting. 

With reference to the question of the status 
of minors under compensation laws, the Amcri- 
can Child in its March issue points out that 
more than a dozen States exclude children alto- 
gether from the benefits of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law if they are injured during illegal 
employment, the thought being that damages for 
such injuries can be obtained through court 
action on a much more satisfactory basis than 
if a workmen’s compensation law based on an 
inadequate, injured child’s wage were the rule. 
However, more frequently than not, the injured 
child seems to be the sufferer as a result of such 
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a policy. Thus, it was found in Indiana that 
that was considerable ignorance on the part of 
the injured minors of their rights under the 
law”. Out of 80 minors interviewed by a re- 
search assistant for ilie White House Conference, 
only seven had instituted civil suits and five 
others liad employed lawyers who effected a 
compromise agreement; 62 received some in- 
demnity, but 54 of these received no more than 
they would have been entitled to under the com- 
pensation act. On the other hand, 18 received 
no redress for their injuries. In 20 States, no 
distinction existed between legally and illegally 
employed minors suffering accidents. All such 
received regular compensation awards. 

In view of the fact that compensation awards 
based on regular earnings, in the eases of chil- 
dren, are very small, a number of States seek to 
compensate injured children, particularly in 
cases of permanent disability, by requiring 
awards on the basis of probable future earnings 
or on the prevailing adult w'age rate. Still a 
third practice in the treatment of injured minors 
is the award of additional compensation in the 
case of illegal employment. This is the rule in 
seven States, the payment varying fiom 50 per 
cent additional, to treble the regular compensa- 
tion awaid. Says the American Childt in com- 
menting on this situation; 

AinoTif? thoRo Boveral contradictory treatments of the 
minor injured in industry, and particularly of the minor 
illegally cmjilo^ed, wheie is tho greatest measure of jus- 
tice to be found i To And the moat effective moans of pre- 
venting uceidents is the only satisfactory goal. But when- 
eM‘i pieveiiliou fails and a child is hurt — a child who 
IS working either under the conditions allowed by law or 
in violiition of them — it is incumbent on the State to make 
sure that such a child recoives whatever redress financial 
eonioeiisation can afford. Compensation based on the 
ehila’b future earning capacity w'lth extra compensation 
to tho child in lured during illegal employment seems to be 
the most effective method yet tried out. 

Illegally Employed Minors. The Pennsyl- 
vania workmen’s compensation law makes pro- 
vision only for legally employed minors in the 
State, componsation not being compulsory' in the 
case of minors illegally employed. The redress to 
the child in such cases is through court action. 
A study made of all such cases occurring in 1929 
indicated that 5458 minors under 17 years of 
age suffered injury. In the case of 502 children, 
illegal employment seemed to be indicated or 
there were evidences of preventable accident. It 
was ascertained that 289 of these injured minors 
wore actually illegally employed. With lespect 
to 198 cases, the loss of time through injury ex- 
ceeded seven days. In 179 cases, compensation 
was paid by the insurance company, leaving 19 
cases in which compensation was refused. Five 
of these cliildrcn suffered permanent injury; 

6 of the 19 obtained more than they would 
have received under workmen’s compensation; 

7 received only medical expenses; 0 received 
no redress. In the opinion of the State Bureau 
of Women and Children the exclusion of ille- 
gally employed children from the benefits of the 
compensation law brought them no advantage 
and in some cases real hardship was suffer^. 
The Bureau urged the adoption of legislation 
calling for the payment of extra compensation 
to illegally employed children injured during 
work. 

The Illinois law allows the granting of 50 
per cent additional compensation to minors un- 
der 16 illegally employed and injured during 
occupation. Between July 1, 1029 and June 30, 


1930, 78 such cases occurred which represented 
67 per cent of the total number of compensable 
accidents to children under 16. It is interesting 
to note that the additional compensation paid 
was $2344. 

Employment Certificates. The Children’s 
Bureau, on the basis of reports received from 23 
States, the District of Columbia and 40 cities 
of 50,000 population and over in 11 other States, 
reported that the year 1930 showed the issuance 
of more than 103,000 work certificates to chil- 
dren 14 and 15 years old. These 103,000 children 
entered employment when their jobs might have 
been filled by older persons had the children re- 
mained in school. As compared with 1929, there 
was a decrease of one-third in the number of 14 
and 15 year olds leaving school for work; yet 
in a few localities there was actually a slight 
increase in the number of children receiving 
regular employment certificates in 1930 as com- 
pared with 1929. In one large city in which about 
1000 children in the two age groups received 
their first regular work certificates, the report 
officially gave the unemployment of adult mem- 
bers of families as the chief reason for the chil- 
dren ill cpiestiou quitting school. Ilow serious 
this terimnation of school work was in order to 
enter the industrial round was indicated by the 
fact that in five States and 30 cities in other 
States less than 60 per cent of children had 
completed the eighth grade; while in four 
States and 11 cities from 30 per cent to 71 per 
cent had completed no grade higher than the 
sixth. Fully 42 per cent of the 30,000 children 
14 and 15 years old, for whom the type of work 
was reported, entered manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, and 24 per cent entered 
mercantile occupations. 

For those States and cities for which com- 
parable information was obtainable for the two 
years 1929 and 1930, the number of 14 and 15 
year olds entering work for the first time in 
1930 showed a decrease of 34 per cent as com- 
pared with the previous year. In New York 
State, the decrease was 23 per cent, in Vermont, 
65 per cent, in Wisconsin, 55 per cent. In six 
States, the District of Columbia, and 21 cities 
in other States requiring the reporting of is- 
suance of work certificates to 16 and 17 year 
olds, it was indicated that the figures for 1930 
showed a decrease of 27 per cent over 1929. In 
commenting on this situation the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Biueau declared: 

Comparatively £ow of the children whoso school ties 
are once broken go back to school. Reduction of child 
labor, with its corollary, extended taxes, is urged, not 
merely as an aid to the unemployment situation, but be- 
cause of the advantages to boys and girls themselves in 
enriched lives and more productive vocational training. 
Tho younger and more untrained the applicant for 
work, the fewer his opportunities for obtaining worth- 
while employment at any time. 

Interstate Migrations. The Interstate Con- 
ference on Migratory Child Labor, hold in Balti- 
more in February and attended by officials from 
the States of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, adopted a report containing 
the following recommendations : All children 
under 16 working in canneries should be placed 
under the full protection of the State’s child 
labor laws; all children working in industrial 
agriculture should be placed under the protec- 
tion of laws for the purpose of safeguarding them 
from exploitation through excessive hours and 
unhealthful working conditions; double compen- 
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sation should apply to all injured children ille- 
gally employed; the States represented at the 
conference should adopt a reciprocal plan of co- 
operation in furnishing and recognizing data 
necessary for the issuance of employment cer- 
tificates; States in ivhich migratory children are 
employed should assume responsibility for the 
education of such children; tJie States in which 
children are employed should concern them- 
selves with regulation of labor camps and can- 
neries, particularly as regards housing and sani- 
tation. 

Massachusetts. The Children’s Commission of 
Massachusetts, set up in 1929, after many hear- 
ings, prepared a report which was submitted to 
the 1931 legislature and which included some 
40 major recommendations for revision or ad- 
dition of the State’s present statutes. The pro- 
posals made to the legislature with regard to 
child labor were the following: The centraliza- 
tion of the administration of health certificates 
in the school system, omitting the option of 
family physicians and placing supervision more 
completely in the hands of the school author- 
ities. A 1 ecommendation to the effect that the 
superintendent of schools satisfy himself as to 
the mental fitness and ability of a mentally re- 
tarded child to perform the work indicated be- 
fore the issuance of an employment certificate. 
A recommendation that there be furnished bet- 
ter proof of age as well as mandatory parental 
consent before the issuance of a work certificate. 
With regard to the work of children in agri- 
culture, concerning whom the child labor law of 
the State made no specific provision, the Com- 
mission recommended the prohibition of the em- 
ployment of children under 14 years in industri- 
alized agriculture and also called for a maximum 
8-hour day and 48-hour week for minors be- 
tween 14 and 16 years. The Commission fur- 
nished this definition of industrialized agricul- 
tural establishments: 

An acricultural enterprise conducted primarilj for 
commerciAl purposes and employing more than 10 per- 
sons other than members of the family of the operator. 

On this important matter the Commission 
went on to say: 

It is submitted that there is no economic or social jus- 
tification for the existence of any business which is de- 
pendent for its success upon the labor of children under 
14 years of age. Also that children between 14 and 16 
years should not be compelled to work as laborers in in- 
dustrialized agriculture for longer hours than are legally 
permitted in factory employment Children need freedom 
for growth and development, and should not be weighed 
down and their health and physical welfare seriously 
endangered, by employment causing excessive fatigue and 
overstrain. 

As a result of the inquiry made by the Com- 
mission into educational requirements, there was 
also submitted to the legi^ature a bill calling 
for the following changes in the State’s law: 
Haising the age of compulsory full-time school at- 
tendance from 14 to 15 years; raising the edu- 
cational requirement for work permits from the 
sixth to the seventh grades; prohibition of the 
employment of minors under 15 years in all 
occupations covered by the child labor law; a 
requirement tliat employed minors under 17 
years, instead of under 16 years, be made to at- 
tend continuation school. 

Austria. During the last 12 years, more 
than 100,000 working boys and girls under 16 
years of age in this country had been given vaca- 
tions in country homes at the expense of their 


employers. The government and the Association 
of Sickness Insurance Funds maintained a num- 
ber of country vacation homes where vacations 
were spent either at no cost or for a nominal 
charge. 

Mexico. On Aug. 27, 1931, the Mexican Con- 
gress inaugurated the first federal labor law to 
apply to the whole country. The provisions of 
the new law covered all manual and mental 
workers and fixed tlie le^al minimum for em- 
ployment at 12 years. Children under 10 could 
not be employed more than 6 hours a day. Chil- 
dren under 1 6 and women were not to work over- 
time nor between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m., nor in em- 
ployments w^hich were unhealthful or dangerous. 
A list of prohibitive occupations was included 
in the law. Children under 10 might not be em- 
ployed in places where intoxicating drinks were 
served nor in houses of prostitution. Schools 
w'ere to be established by employers for work- 
ers’ children in rural localities. Vacations with 
pay were required for all workers. The statute 
also provided for the creation of a corps of 
federal and local factory ina})ectors to enforce 
the law and it also fixed penalties for violations. 

Egypt. An investigation made by Dame Ade- 
laide Anderson indicated that in the Egyptian 
cotton-ginning factories young workers were 
largely employed. In a large number of such 
plants, fully one-half of the workers were under 
15 years and many were under 9 years. Hours 
were longer and rest periods were unregulated; 
w^ages were low; sanitary conditions were poor; 
and dangerous machinery was unguarded. At the 
heart of the child labor problem in Egypt, ac- 
cording to this investigation, was the lack of full 
provision for elementary education. 

Sweden. At the beginning of the year, new 
legislation prohibiting the employment of work- 
ers under 18 years in certain dangerous occujia- 
tions went into effect. Some 20 such occupations 
were listed, among which were ceitain jirocesses 
in electric power plants, printing plants, quar- 
ries, factories manufacturing or handling ex- 
plosives and poisonous substances, plants mak- 
ing jute, horsehair, hemp and flax, and the 
sorting of rags. 

Jai*an, On Sept. 1, 1931, the provisions of the 
Japanese Factory Act came into full effect, and 
from that date the employment of young per- 
sons under 16 years of age and of women in the 
factories coming under the act is limited to 11 
hours a day, including 1 hour’s rest. Exemption 
had been granted certain mills permitting the 
continuance of the 12-hour day to that date. 

A survey made in Japan in August, 1930, 
covering nearly 2,000,000 children who had com- 
pleted the compulsory school course of six years, 
the results of which were made public in 1931, 
showed that one-half were admitted to the non- 
compulsory higher courses, 42 per cent were 
working, and 56,600 children had been unable 
to find work. Of the employed children, more 
than 390,000 were in agriculture and forestry, 
122,000 in commerce, and 116,000 in factories 
and mines, and the rest in transportation and 
construction, fisheries, domestic employment, 
and miscellaneous occupations. 

Russia. Beginning with 1931, a decree pro- 
mulgated provided for compulsory education in 
Russia for the first time in its history. All chil- 
dren between the ages of 8 and 15 were to be 
required to attend schools, and 60,000 additional 
teachers were being engaged for their instruction. 
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OHILDBEN’S BUBEATJ, Uzoted States. 
See Child Welf are. 

CHILD WELFABE. The Children’s Con- 
ference. Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, in reviewing^ the 
achievements of the 1930 White House Confer- 
ence, and in comparing the status of child wel- 
fare in that year with the situation in 1909 and 
again in 1919 (when earlier such conferences 
were held ) , found much commendable progress. 
It was plain that there had been achieved notable 
advances in safeguarding the health of children 
(witness the declining infant mortality rate), 
in handling child delinquency (witness the 
growth of the juvenile court movement and the 
increasing frequency of habit clinics), in higher 
social work standards for the care of dependent 
and neglected children (witness the spread of 
the idea of home or foster home care), and in 
a greater concern being shown by public agencies 
in child welfare and in the maintenance of the 
home where tlie chief breadwinner had been 
eliminated (witness the spread of mothers* pen- 
sion schemes). But Miss Abbott interposed a 
salutary word of caution. She said as reported 
in Current Uisiory (March, 1931) : 

... we must remember that a general change is only 
gradually effected. Many children suffer from pre- 
ventable physical and emotional handicaps. Conditions 
which cieate delinquency are found in the home, the 
school and the community. Large numbers of children 
are still cared for in institutions in which they are unin- 
telligent ly . . treated, and children are still placed in 
fiee family homes to become little slaveys. . . . But a 
trend is toward a scientific approach to all these problems 
and that is the basis for hope of greater progress in the 
next decade. 

The Child I-iabor Section of the White House 
Conference urged on the conferees that adequate 
consideration be given to the problems of adult 
unemployment, farm economies and a living 
wage as means of checking child labor. The re- 
pot t of this group in discussing a living wage 
declared : 

Sinco an income earned by the chief wage earner of the 
family sufficient to maintain a decent standard of living 
IS basic to a normal solution of the problem of child labor 
as of other problems of child welfare. 

The standards set up by this Child Labor Sec- 
tion called for compulsory school attendance 
laws for children up to 16 and prohibitions 
against the employment of boys and girls of 16 
to 17 in occupations known to be physically or 
morally hazardous, a working day longer than 
8 hours or a week longer than 44 hours, and the 
end of night work. 

The Child Labor Section also called for the 
establislmient of a national minimum standard 
on the score that tlie regulation of child labor 
by tlie various States has been slow and un- 
even and the cause of grave injustice. This por- 
tion of the report read: 

These inequalities cause injustice to children in States 
with low standards because they are deprived of equal 
opportunity with others for health, education and im- 
munity from injurious labor; injustice to employers in 
States with high standards, since they must compete with 
employers whose labor costs are low because the labor is 
child labor; and injustice to all citizens in both groups 
of States. 

The Child Labor Section recommended among 
other matters the following: expansion of State 
aid to widows and dependent children in the 
form of mothers’ assistance acts, with grants suf- 
ficiently large for the family to maintain an 


adequate standard of living; the establishment 
of a minimum wage scale to avoid the industrial 
exploitation of children; scholarship funds to 
keep young persons in schools who would other- 
wise be obliged to work; changes in school cur- 
ricula to prevent the discouragement and the 
growth of a sense of inferiority on the part of 
educationally retarded children; adequate meth- 
ods of administration of child labor and compul- 
sory school attendance laws ; the prohibition of the 
manufacture of articles in the home; the estab- 
lishment of the age 16 as a desirable minimum 
age for child street vendors; the extension of 
school attendance requirements for child work- 
ers in agriculture; the supervision of labor 
camps by State agencies and special provisions 
made for migrant children; the ])rohibition of 
the employment of young persons in dangerous 
occupations; the extension of workmen’s com- 
pensation to and increased compensation for 
injured minors with additional compensation 
for minors illegally employed, such grants to be 
based on future earning capacity in the case of 
minors permanently injured. 

The Law Enforcement Commission’s Report. 
Among investigations made by the so-called Wick- 
ersham Commission was one concerned with the 
child offender in the Federal system of justice, 
under the direction of Dr. Miriam Van Waters. 
Among the recommendations proposed by the 
Burvey'or was the writing of Federal legislation 
to recognize the status of juvenile delinquency 
in the case of violations of Federal law to be 
similar to law established in the States. The 
report also suggested that the States assume re- 
sponsibility for court hearings and subsequent 
treatment. It is interesting to note that the sur- 
veyor rejected the erection of a system of juvenile 
courts under the jurisdiction of the Federal gov- 
ernment not merely on the grounds of imprac- 
ticability but because juvenile delinquency was 
largely attributable to the failure of commu- 
nity resources. Pending the writing of such legis- 
lation, the surveyor suggested the establishment 
of a service in the Attorney-Generars office to 
furnish the supervision of children under the 
Federal jurisdiction, which was to include spe- 
cial registration by Federal or local probation 
officers, the use of juvenile detention homes in- 
stead of jails, cooperation with juvenile or other 
State courts, the extended use of probation for 
minors where Federal courts were required to 
act, and the placing on parole of young chil- 
dren now in penal institutions. Tlie report (pub- 
lication no, 6 of the Commission) includes chap- 
ters on the concept of juvenile delinquency, jail 
detention, administration of tlie Federal system 
of justice in relation to child offenders, and 
penal and correctional institutions to which the 
child offenders are sent. 

Juvenile Delinquency. The National Proba- 
tion Association, on the invitation of the New 
Hampshire State Board of Public Welfare, made 
a study of the juvenile courts and probation in 
the State and filed the following recommenda- 
tions : the extension of probation beyond its 
present limit of 17 years; the establishment of a 
probation department witliin the State Board of 
Public Welfare, the officers attached to this to 
serve wherever needed throughout the State and 
the cost of this service to be borne by both the 
State and the counties involved; the creation of 
a part time juvenile court for each county to 
have jurisdiction over cases of dependent and de- 
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linquont children and adult cases involving 
children; the extension of juvenile court jurisdic- 
tion to 18 with discretionary jurisdiction con- 
tinuing to 21 years. 

A similar study made by the same organiza- 
tion of the treatment of juvenile offenders in 
Nashville, Tennessee, led to the following recom- 
mendations: more and better trained probation 
officers; reference of all cases of children to the 
probation department for investigation, with 
the making of physical and mental examinations 
whenever necessary; cooperation with State in- 
stitutions in the supervision of children released 
under paroles; cooperation with social agencies 
in the use of their records and facilities. 

Illinois. A Committee on Child Welfare Legis- 
lation created by the State legislature in April, 
1929, filed with the Governor of Illinois an 
elaborate report, earlier in the year, which 
covered every phase of child welfare. Incorporated 
in the recommendations of this Committee were 
some 30 bills which were presented to the Illinois 
legislature. The more important recommendations 
of this Committee follow; 

Enlar^ment of the scope of mothers' aid. Limitation 
of jurisdiction to a single court lu adoption cases, and 
requirement of 6 months' residence in the adoptive 
home. Repeal of the 1872 ‘'bastardy" act and substitution 
of a modified form of the Uniform Illegitimacy Act, re- 
quiiing the father to continue support until the child is 
18 years of age. More effective and widespread super- 
vision of child-cariug and child-placing agencies by tlio 
department of public welfare. Authorization of the de- 
partment of public welfare to accept guardianship for 
dependent children when local resources are not avail- 
able to meet the need of the individual child. Revision of 
the juvenile court act to bring the age of boys over 
whom the court has jurisdiction up to 18. Mandatory ap- 
pointment of one or more probation olticers m each 
county, the State to reimburse the counties for one-half of 
the salaries paid. Commitment of delinquents to the 
department of public welfare instead of to correctional 
institutions, with authority in the department to provide 
for treatment in institutions or foster homes as each case 
may require. Separation of juvenile parole from adult 
parole. Removal of jurisdiction over juvenile cases from 
city and municipal courts and from justices of the peace. 
Creation of unpaid commission to develop policies and 
coordinate measures for care of physically Handicapped 
children. Empowering school directors and boards of 
education to establish schools or special classes for physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped children Requirement 
that the department of public welfare be responsible for 
physical and mental examination of all children prior to 
commitment to any State institution. Provision for com- 
mitment of handicapped children to department of public 
welfare rather than to specified institutions. Mandatory 
establishment of an unpaid advisory county board of 
public welfare. Regulation of medical practice and social 
procedure of maternity hospitals through license from 
the department of public health. Licensing of all mid- 
wives in department of registration and education. Ex- 
tension of responsibility of department of public health 
in promoting health of mothers and children. Appoint- 
ment of a supervisor of child labor in department of 
labor to insure bettor enforcement of child -labor laws. 
Raising of minimum age for employment fiom 14 to 3 6 
years with certification and safeguards in industry for 
all children from 16 to 18. Regulation of children em- 
ployed in stieet trades in cities of over 50,000. Appoint- 
ment of supervisors of school attendance and vocational 
guidance in department of public instruction. Provision 
for annual school census. Enforcement of duty of school 
systems to provide suitable education for all school cliil- 
dren between 7 and 18 within their jurisdiction. 

Massachusetts. The Children's Code Com- 
mission of this State, created in April, 1929, to 
investigate the laws relating to dependent, de- 
linquent and neglected children, recommended 
some CO changes in the State’s law, to the iMass- 
achusetts legislature, of which 32 were adopted 
in the 1931 session. Among the more important 
enactments passed were the following: an in- 
vestigation, by the State commissioners of educa- 
tion and of mental diseases, of the care and 


supervision of mentally defective and retarded 
children outside of school hours; the creation of 
a recess committee to study the operation of the 
State minimum wage law; mental and physical 
examinations of children before commitments 
as delinquents; the regulation of newspaper ad- 
vertisements of children offered or wanted for 
adoption; insurance of privacy in juvenile court 
proceedings and for female wutnesses involved 
in illegitimacy proceedings and in sex crimes; 
the extension of the Mothers’ Assistance Act to 
apply to all children under the age of 16. 

This Massachusetts Commission made an elab- 
orate survey of tlie child caring field and found 
that 24,000 children in Maasachusetts were cared 
for away from their own homes in a single year; 
that more than 9000 delinquents were before 
the courts last year; that 1075 children were in 
the 3 State juvenile training schools; that more 
than 15,000 neglected children were in need of 
protection during the same year; that each year 
saw nearly 2000 children born out of wedlock 
and approximately 1000 adoptions; that more 
than 60,000 cliildren in the State were mentally 
defective and retarded and that approximately 
6000 were ]>hyaically handicapped. 

Pennsylvania. At the State-wide Child Wel- 
fare Congress, held in December, 1930, there was 
adopted a ten-year programme of child weltaie 
for Pennsylvania. The most important subjects 
of this progi amine were the following; The in- 
sistence upon the emphasis of the jireservation 
of family life as the basis of child wclf.arc; State 
appiopiiulions for the Mothers’ A.ssistancc Fund 
sufficient to cover a waiting list (at the end of 
1931, including 2500 eligible mothers) not pro- 
vided for; employment of trained welfare work- 
ers and the giving of constnietivc family service 
by supervisors of the poor; a larger programme 
for juvenile court work, including the raising 
of tile juvenile court age to 18 years and the 
establishment of a State Probation Bureau; the 
more effective handling of desertion through 
probation and individual treatment and the 
strengthening of the domestic relations court; 
study of laws relating to illegitimacy, education 
of the public concerning the care of the un- 
married mother and her child; and a full pro- 
gramme for the development, education and 
training of mentally liandieapped children. 

Notes. Illinois. A State-wide survey, con- 
ducted by a public commission, found more than 
10,000 physically handicapped children in this 
State; it was also estimated that there were 
some 6000 others who had not been sjiecifically 
located. Fully one-fourth of the ph;^Bically handi- 
capped children were post-infantile paralysis 
cases; tuberculosis of the spine accounted for 
C50 cases; accident accounted for 555 cases. The 
commission stated that the State required medi- 
cal and surgical facilities for the rehabilitation 
of crippled children. 

North Carolma. The North Carolina legisla- 
ture in its 1931 session appropriated $5000 a 
year for two years to establish a fund to make 
provision for the care in private homes of chil- 
dren not eligible to orphanages and not suitable 
for adojition. Another appropriation of $50,000 
for each year for the ensuing two years was made 
for mothers’ aid, the amount to be matched by 
the counties availing themselves of this help. 

New York City. The New York City Crime 
Prevention Bureau, created for the purpose of 
dealing with juvenile delinquency, was in 1931 
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made a permanent part of the New York City 
Police Department. The Bureau was given a 
staff of 182 persons made up of 60 patrolmen, 
34 policewomen, and 26 social workers, among 
others. Among the functions of this Bureau are 
the investigation of dance halls, pool rooms and 
other places of business or amusement that are 
likely to exert “a destructive influence” on young 
people. In the same city the Department of 
Education made provision for the creation of a 
Bureau of Child Guidance. Plans were laid 
for the creation of a staflT including psychiatrists, 
psychologists, psychiatric case workers and 
social case workers. It was planned that the 
Bureau was to serve as a behavior clinic for 
pupils of the city schools to work in coopera- 
tion with the already existing educational organi- 
zations. 

Porto Rico. This territory, during the year, in- 
auguiated a new vocational guidance programme 
to be administtjred by an insular board working 
in cooperation with the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education. It was planned that the lead- 
ing emphasis of the programme was to be placed 
on agriculture and home economics. In the iii- 
diistrial field, instruction in the beginning was 
to be limited to the needle trades and the build- 
ing and service industries. 

W. K. Kellogg Child Welfare Foundation, A 
fund to provide for the care of mentally and 
physically sub-normal children, amounting to 
$1,000,000 for immediate use, and with pro- 
visions lor additions that may reach $50,000,000 
was created by \\ . K. Kellogg, of Battle Cieek, 
Michigan. The fund was designed to furnish 
Bcieiitilic treatment for cuiable cases and special 
training for incurables, this work to be done 
largely in cooperation with schools throughout 
the United States. 

Franck. In February, 1931, there was cele- 
brated in France the tenth anniversary of the 
formation ol the French Central Committee on 
Family Allowances. It was pointed out at this 
meeting that there were in existence 230 com- 
pensation funds, that the personnel of the af- 
li hated establishments totaled 1,880,000 and the 
amount of allowances distributed was $13,650,- 
000. If establisbinents not affiliated with com- 
pensation funds and public services were in- 
cluded, the annual disbursement would reach 
$04,350,000 and tlie woiking population affected 
would ajipioximate 4,200,000 persons. It was 
further indicated that the compensation funds 
had instituted a scries of provisions for the 
piotection of maternity and childhood, as fol- 
lows: birth bcnelits, nursing bonuses, visiting 
nurses, maternal and infant hygiene services, 
pre-natal and ])ost-natal consultations, dispen- 
saries, preventoriums, sanatoriuma, rest houses, 
vacation colonies, social centres, housekeeping 
courses, and also for the periodic family educa- 
tion. 

ClESiMANY. A study made of the work with juve- 
nile delinquents in Germany showed that the ju- 
venile delinquency rate per 100,000 population of 
the juvenile age group w^as the same in 1914 (686) 
as in 1882 (588). Juvenile courts were not estab- 
lished in this country until the opening of the 
twentieth century ; in 1923, a national system of 
such courts was created. It is signiflcant to note 
that the post-war years up to 1924 showed a 
decided increase in the juvenile delinquency rate, 
going as high as 1137 in 1920 and 1082 in 1923. 
The national code of 1923 inaugurated a number 


ol widespread changes, the most important in- 
cluding the raising of the minimum age of court 
jurisdiction from 12 to 14 years, the termina- 
tion of prosecution in certain conditions, and 
the general substitution of educational activ- 
ities for punishment. In 1924, a further change 
was incorporated in the exclusion of 12 and 13 
year olds from the jurisdiction of the courts. 
In that year the juvenile delinquency rate 
dropped to 812 (per 100,000 children of 14 to 

17 years inclusive). In 1925, there was a further 
drop to 469, and for 1926 and 1927 the rate was 
somewhat similar. 

Turkey. A general public health law, enacted 
in this country for the first time, makes the fol- 
lowing provision for child welfare: The estab- 
lishment of child health centres in large cities; 
periodic physical examinations and mental tests 
for school children; supervision over boarded- 
out children under 7 years of age; protection by 
the state of children mistreated by their parents 
or guardians; pecuniary aid to families having 
6 or more living children; prohibition against 
the em})loyment in industry of children under 
12 years of age; the forbidding of night work; 
a maximum working day of 8 hours for children 
under 16; prohibition against the employment 
in harmful industries of expectant mothers 3 
months before confinement, and for 3 weeks be- 
fore and 3 weeks after confinement, in all in- 
dustries. 

Czechoslovakia. A juvenile delinquency law 
enacted in March provided that all minors from 
14 to 18 years of age were to be considered as in 
the jurisdiction of the juvenile courts; children 
under 14 and mental defectives between 14 and 

18 years were not to be deemed responsible for 
crimes committed by them, a board of guardians 
being empowered to take necessary measures for 
their education and correction. After investiga- 
tion, the juvenile court was to exercise proba- 
tionary supervision over the delinquent in his 
own family, if the home circumstances were 
deemed favorable. If these, however, w’ere proved 
to be unsatisfactory, the court might place out 
the delinquent or confine him in an institution. 
Physical and psychiatric examinations were pro- 
\ided for and the juvenile court was also charged 
with the care and suiiervision of siblings of the 
delinquent if the facts showed they were in 
moral danger. The piobationary period was to 
terminate in the twenty-first year. To supervise 
the law, provision was made for the creation of 
a juvenile court to be attached to each district 
court. Each court, too, was to be furnished with 
a social worker who had experience in child 
welfare work. 

Italy. The new penal code, effective July 1, 
1931, contained the following child welfare pro- 
visions: the raising of the age of responsibility 
for juvenile offenders from 9 to 14 years; the 
commitment to a refoimatory or placing on pro- 
bation of childien under 14 years who had com- 
mitted crimes; the same provision to apply to 
children between 14 and 18 years if it was proved 
that the criminal acts were committed by the of- 
fenders without their appreciating their signif- 
icance. This new code also provided for a system 
of probation lor both juveniles and adults. 

Great Britain. On February 18, the British 
House of Lords rejected the bill raising the 
school leaving age in England and Wales from 
14 to 16 years. The House of Commons bill pro- 
vided that the measure was not to go into ef- 
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feet until additional legislation had been enacted 
for the purpose of furnishing aid to the non- 
provided (church) schools in meeting its re- 
quirements. The House of Lords took its step 
largely because of the fact that complete pro- 
vision had not been made for these church 
schools. 

CHILE, chG'la,, or chlTl. A South American re- 
public, occupying the Pacific coastal region from 
Peru to the southernmost point of the continent. 
Capital, Santiago. 

Abea and PopuuiTiON. With the extreme 
length of 2628 miles and an average width of 177 
miles, Chile had a total area of 290,119 square 
miles. The population at the census of Jan. 1, 
1931, was 4,264,819, compared with 3,742,799 at 
the 1920 census. With the exception of a small 
number of nomadic Fuegians in the south, about 

100,000 Araucanians, and the Changes of the 
northern coast region, the people are of Euro- 
pean descent. There were 120,436 foreigners in 
the country in 1920. The chief cities, with their 
1031 census populations, are Santiago (538,144) 
and Valparaiso (191,494). In the same year 
Viflar del Mar had 52,871 inhabitants. Other 
cities, with the estimated population in 1929, 
are: Antofagasta, 84,221; ConcepciOn, 70,645; 
Temuco, 44,000; Talcaguano, 39,770; Valdivia, 
39,905; Iquique, 36,547; Talca, 37,033; and 
Magallanes (Funta Arenas), 32,268. The average 
annual births from 1926 to 1930 totaled 171,508 
and deaths 106,124. In 1930 the birth rate was 40 
per 1000 of population and the death rate 24.2. 

Education. By a decree of February, 1928, 
education is free and compulsory for children 
from 7 to 15 years of age. The education system 
was drastically reorganized during the years 
1928-30; about 600 modern primary schools 
were constructed, and intensive adult education 
reduced illiteracy from 60 to 20 per cent. The 
enrollment in 3629 state primary schools in 1929 
was 434,124. In 1928, there were six public nor- 
mal schools, with 1447 pupils; 151 public and 
private secondary schools, with 49,291 pupils; 
and 12 public commercial schools, with 3715 
pupils. The State University of Chile (2700 
students in 1928), the Catholic University (2000 
in 1927), the National Institute of Santiago, and 
various provincial lyceums and colleges provide 
advanced and professional instruction. 

Production. Chile is divided into three eco- 
nomic zones, the northern mineral regions, the 
central agricultural area, and the southern pas- 
toral and lumbering zone. While agriculture and 
stock raising are the main supports of the popula- 
tion, the mining industry furnishes nearly 90 
per cent of all Chilean exports as well as funds 
for most of the imports. Manufacturing is rapidly 
increasing in importance in the central and 
southern areas. Foodstuffs, wearing apparel, 
leather, chemicals, and textiles are leading manu- 
factured articles. 

Farm holdings in Chile in 1930 numbered 210,- 
736, with an average value of 28,800 pesos (about 
$3450). Agricultural land (1927) totaled 59,- 
038,055 acres, of which about 6,216,000 acres 
were under crops, 273,907 acres were devoted to 
fruits and vines, and 32,557,067 acres were 
meadow land. Forests and woods covered 11,231,- 
685 acres. Cereals, wine, fruit, vegetables, and 
tobacco are the principal crops. 

Preliminary results of the 1930 livestock cen- 
sus, with the percentage of increase since 1925 
given in parentheses, were: Cattle, 2,322,633 


(21.1) ; sheep, 5,856,370 (43); goats, 750,879 
(110.3); swine, 327,553 (32.8); horses, 411,461 

(27.2) ; mules, 30,993 (22.9 per cent decrease) ; 
asses, 36,444 (33.2). Wool production in 1929 
totaled 32,600,000 pounds. 

Chile’s annual mineral output is value4 at 
two-thirds that of the entire mineral ]production 
of the continent. Huge nitrate deposits in the 
rainless northern provinces, estimated at over 
3,000,000,000 tons, constitute tlie most valuable 
mineral resource. In 1930 the industry gave 
employment to 65,000 persons. On July 21, 1930, 
all nitrate companies operating in Chile, includ- 
ing important American and British interests, 
were merged in the Chilean Nitrate Company 
(Cosach). The merger was instituted by the 
(Government primarily for the purpose of restor- 
ing the industry’s prosperity through the re- 
striction of production. The output in 1929 was 
3,237,594 metric tons. In lieu of export duties, 
the Government was to receive 180,000,000 pesos 
(about $22,000,000) in 1931, $20,000,000 in 
1932, and $17,500,000 in 1933. After this three- 
year period, the Government was to rely upon 
its dividends on 15,000,000 ordinary shares of 
100-pesos par value stock, or half the total 
capitalization. Cosach was understood to have 
been financed by a $45,000,000 loan floated in 
New York in the spring of 1931. An effort to 
establish a cartel between Cosach and the Euro- 
pean producers of synthetic nitrogen broke down 
July 15, 1931, following a meeting at Lucerne, 
Switzerland. Chile subsequently resumed open- 
market sales, which had been ended two years 
earlier through an agreement with synthetic 
producers. See Fertilizers. 

The iodine output constitutes about 80 per 
cent of the world’s supply. Production of the 
principal minerals in 1930, with comparative 
figures for 1929 in parentheses, was as follows: 
Nitrate, 2,200,000 metric tons (3,238,000) ; cop- 
per, 597,427,000 pounds (668,402,000); coal, 

1.435.000 metric tons (1,508,000). The 1929 out- 
put of iron ore was 1,812,000 metric tons; iodine, 

3.052.000 pounds; silver, 1,570,000 fine ounces. 

In 1927, there were 9093 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, compared with 7068 in 1925. In the 
latter year, the gross value of manufactures was 
1,493,252,043 pesos (1 peso equals $0.1217 at 
par) and 89,278 workmen were employed. The 
first airplane produced by a Chilean factory was 
christened Jan. 1, 1931. 

Commerce. The world-wide depression was 
reflected in (]3iilc by a 30 per cent decline in 
foreign trade in 1930, as compared with 1929. 
For the first time since 1919 there was an un- 
favorable merchandise balance of trade. Imports 
in 1930 amounted to $168,833,000 (preliminary 
figure), or 13 per cent below the 1929 imports 
of $193,102,000. Exports, totaling $160,417,000, 
were 42 per cent below 1929, when they were 
valued at $275,304,000. Nitrate, iodine, and 
copper comprised 80 per cent of all exports in 
1930 and 85 per cent in the previous year. The 
value of nitrate shipments declined from $114,- 

876.000 in 1929 to $71,671,000 (37.6 per cent) ; of 
copper ingots, from $105,488,000 to $53,658,000 
(49.2 per cent) ; of iodine, from $9,495,000 to 
$2,371,000 (75 per cent); wool, $7,886,000 to 
$3,627,000 (54.1 per cent) ; copper ore, $6,065,000 
to $1,899,000 (68.7 per cent). 

Although imports from the United States de- 
clined 10 per cent, from $62,775,000 to $56,609,- 
OOO, and exports to the United States fell off 
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42 per cent, from $70,246,000 to $40,760,000, the 
North American republic in 1630 continued to 
dominate Chile’s export and import trade. Ger- 
many displaced Great Britain as the second im- 
portant source of imports. Exports in 1931 totaled 
926,400,000 pesos and imports 708,600,000 pesos, 
according to preliminary returns. 

Finance. The Government reported a deficit of 
71,156,094 pesos (about $8,640,000) in the ordi- 
nary budget for 1930, excluding 5,145,101 pesos 
(about $617,400) expended in purchasing ^nds 
for the “emergency fund.” The nominal accumu- 
lated surplus of 77,622,402 pesos carried over 
from preceding years (it included about 75,119,- 
416 pesos of uncollectible loans and debts), when 
added to the actual revenue for 1930, left a 
nominal balance of 1,321,207 pesos (about $158,- 
500 ) in excess of all ordinary expenditures. 
Ordinary revenues were 1,055,189,133 pesos 
(about $126,600,000), as compared with the 
budget estimate of 1,169,650,000 pesos; ordinary 
expenditures, including emergency fund bond 
purchases, were 1,131,490,328 pesos (about $135,- 
720,000), as compared with the 1,159,323,798 
pesos authorized in the budget. 

Expenditures under the extraordinary budget, 
public-works programme, and other special laws 
during 1930 amounted to 535,084,734 pesos, or 
46,611,113 pesos less than provided for. Applying 
25,029,307 pesos of this amount to cover the 
overdraft in the same accounts left at the end 
of 1929, there remained 21,581,806 pesos (about 
$2,589,000) of uninvested balance under the 
extraordinary budget and special laws. 

In the budget for 1931, ordinary revenues 
were estimated at 1,039,617,387 pesos (about 
$124,754,000) and ordinary expenditures at 
1,039,159,914 pesos (about $124,699,000). The 
extraordinary budget for 1931 provided for an 
expenditure of an additional 275,848,333 pesos 
(about $33,096,000). 

An ollicial statement by Premier Blanquier 
July 18, 1931, placed the deficit for the year 
to that date at 39,000,000 pesos (about $4,720,- 
000). He estimated the deficit for the entire year 
at 145,000,000 pesos (about $17,500,000). 

On July 18, 1931, Premier Blanquier an- 
nounced that the total national debt stood at 
4,500,000,000 pesos (about $547,000,000), and 
that interest and sinking fund requirements 
amounted to 311,000,000 pesos (about $37,800,- 
000). On July 15, 1931, the Government declared 
a moratorium on the foreign debt, in order to 
prevent the further depletion of the Central 
Bank’s gold reserves. Interest and sinking fund 
payments were to be paid into local banks in 
Chilean currency until conditions improved. On 
August 19, however, the Cabinet ordered that 
these payments be also discontinued, making 
the moratorium complete. 

Communications. Railway lines in operation 
in 1930 totaled 6831 miles, of which nearly 70 
per cent were state owned, 22 per cent British 
owned, and the remainder represented American 
investment. A railway construction programme 
inaugurated in 1928 called for the completion of 
559 additional miles of track within six years 
at a cost of $22,143,000. 

In 1931, there were about 24,414 miles of 
highway, including 20,045 miles of unimproved 
earth, 3878 miles of improved earth, and 358 
miles of macadam roads. A large proportion of 
the earth roads were impassable during the rainy 
season. There are also 851 miles of navigable 


rivers and 491 miles of navigable lakes. Service 
on the highly developed air-line network was 
curtailed in 1931 due to financial stringency. 
In August, 1931, Pan-American-Grace Airways 
obtained permission from the Government to 
extend its passenger service direct from Panama 
to Santiago, Chile. Formerly it was necessary 
to transfer passengers at the border to planes 
of the government-operated lines. 

Govebnment. Under the Constitution of Oct. 
18, 1925, executive power is vested in a presi- 
dent, assisted by a cabinet responsible to him, 
and legislative power in a national congress, 
consisting of a senate of 45 members, and a 
chamber of deputies of 132 members, elected 
by the departments. By an agreement of political 
parties, however, the 1930 election to fill half the 
seats in the Senate and the entire Lower Cham- 
ber was waived and the vacant seats were filled 
through selection by the various parties. The 
President, who is elected for six years, is in- 
eligible to succeed himself. President at the be- 
ginning of 1931, General Carlos Ibaflez del 
Campo, who became virtual dictator in 1926 and 
assumed the Presidency July 21, 1927. Under 
his regime the Cabinet was non-political, with 
the Minister of the Interior as the nominal head. 
For changes in the government in 1931, see be- 
low under History, 

Histoby 

Ibanez Ovebthrown. Aggravated by the in- 
creasingly acute economic and financial crisis, 
political unrest under the virtual dictatorship 
of President Ibaflez reached a climax in July, 
1931, and he was forced to resign (July 26) 
after three days of severe rioting in Santiago. 
While angry mobs shouted for his detention and 
trial he fled by special train to Argentina early 
the following morning. He was the first Chilean 
President to vacate his office without constitu- 
tional sanction. 

With his elimination there passed from the 
political scene, at least temporarily, one of the 
most capable administrators and statesmen of 
Latin America. Honest, hard-working, and pa- 
triotic, he had striven vigorously and effectively 
against the opposition of the rich landowners 
to improve the economic and social status of 
the middle, agricultural, and laboring classes. 
His reforms, however, were imposed from above 
at the expense of the civil liberties and the 
constitutional traditions of the people. He stifled 
all opposition, hand-picked the members of Con- 
gress and of the government services, imposed 
a press censorship, and in 1930 dispensed with 
direct suffrage in the Congressional elections. 
Military men played the predominant rfile in his 
government. The necessities of dictatorship re- 
sulted in the increase in the army from 30,000 
men in 1924 to 70,000 in 1930 and a rise in 
military expenditures to $50,000,000 annually. 
Ibaflez early in his regime inaugurated a huge 
programme of public works, financed mainly in 
the United States, which increased the foreign 
debt from about $125,000,000 in 1925 to about 
$547,000,000 in 1931 (see above under Finance) 
but did not prove as profitable as anticipated. 

It was the particularly acute repercussions in 
Chile of the world-wide economic depression 
that brought the dissatisfaction with his regime 
to a head. With the gradual collapse of the prices 
of nitrate, copper, and other exports to a point 
lower than the cost of production, the economic 
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structure of the nation was virtually wrecked. 
Government revenues, the profits of entrepre- 
neurs, salaries, and wages all shrank to a frac- 
tion of their normal levels. Trade stagnated, 
foreign credit was curtailed, the exchange value 
of the peso declined to a point requiring ship- 
ments of gold reserves, and the condition of the 
currency and banking systems became alarming. 
Unemployment and suffering made it easy for 
liberals and radicals to fan tne flame of political 
discontent. General Ibaflez retained to the end 
the support of the bulk of the army and navy. 
But he stepped down when he saw that he could 
maintain his position only at the cost of civil 
war. 

From the beginning of the year 1931, the 
President and Congress, then in extraordinary 
session, grappled with the problem of staving 
off financial insolvency. When Congress on 
February 10 recessed until May 21, it vested 
the President with extraordinary powers pend- 
ing its reassembling. In the interval, Ibaftez is- 
sued some 150 decrees with full legislative 
effect, including measures establishing a censor- 
ship and drastically reducing the salaries of 
government employees. A reorganization of the 
Cabinet on April 28, was followed by a decree 
increasing the extraordinary budget by 25,- 
000,000 pesos (about $2,800,000), of which 18,- 
000,000 pesos were for military and naval 
expenditures. A number of the President’s 
prominent political opponets were deported dur- 
ing May. 

The return to Argentina early in July of 
Arturo Alessandri, the former President of 
Chile who had been living in exile in Paris, 
served to indicate the widespread belief that a 
political crisis was at hand. On July 9, Min- 
ister of Finance and acting Premier Armando 
Jaramillo resigned when his financial proposals 
were declared unacceptable. President Ibaflez 
called on Francisco Garc6s Gana, president of 
the Central Bank of Chile, to form a new cab- 
inet. The banker failed to secure the necessary 
support and on July 12 the President turned 
to Pedro Blanquier, who formed a Ministry the 
following day, with himself as Premier and 
Minister of Finance. Premier Blanquier on July 
16 ended the press censorship for the first time 
during the Ibaflez r(^gimc and promised a re- 
turn to strict observance of civil rights. Tw^o 
other significant developments occurred the same 
day. Nitrate prices on the New York market 
broke $4.50 a ton following the failure the 
previous day of negotiations for an agreement 
between synthetic and natural nitrate producers 
(see above under Production). And the Govern- 
ment announced the termination of remittances 
on the foreign debt pending a financial turn for 
the better. 

The Blanquier Cabinet lasted only a week, re- 
signing July 21 due to a difference of opinion 
with President Ibaflez over the programme of 
economy to be inaugurated. The Cabinet’s re- 
forms died with it. Francisco Carets Gana again 
essayed to form a ministry and this time suc- 
ceeded (July 22). The fall of the Blanquier 
Cabinet was marked by minor claslies between 
the police and crowds on the streets. The Cab- 
inet of Gareds Gana, too, gave up the ghost 
after an existence of 24 hours, during which 
students at the National University barricaded 
themselves in, in protest against the Ibaflez 
rdgime. The crowds in Santiago had begun to 


wreck street cars and demonstrations were re- 

S srted from Temuco, Valparaiso, and other cities. 

areds Gana was succeeded immediately by Naval 
Captain Carlos Froedden, a close friend of the 
President. 

Kepeated clashes between the police and , street 
crowds, in which hundreds w’ere injured and an 
undetermined number killed, continued for three 
days previous to the President’s resignation. Two 
students w'cre killed when police stormed the 
barricaded University buildings. Strikes were 
inaugurated by many workers and professional 
men. Stores were looted by rioters. Then with 
the news of the President’s resignation, the sul- 
len and defiant crowds went into transports of 

joy- 

Aj'Termath of tue Dictatorshtp. Upon his 
resignation. President Ibaflez delivered the gov- 
ernment to Pedro Opazo, President of the Sen- 
ate, in accordance with provisions of the Con- 
stitution, and a new Cabinet was formed headed 
by Juan Esteban Montero. A relative of the ex- 
President by marriage, Opazo proved unpopular 
with the crowds. Hostile demonstrations forced 
him to resign July 27 and Juan Esteban Moii- 
tero became Vice President and acting President. 
The same day a resolution passed by the Senate 
and Chamber of Dej)iities dcclaied the Presi- 
dency vacant, a situation which under the Con- 
stitution called for a Presidential election within 
00 days. 

The Government declared a four-day mora- 
torium upon the collapse of the Ibaflez regime 
and banks remained closed until July 30. By 
July 28, however, order had been restoied, 
stores were open, and the demonstrators had re- 
turned to woik. Two main tasks confronted Act- 
ing President Esteban Montero — the holding of 
Presidential elections and the restoration of the 
country’s business and financial staljility. 

Tiie Presidential Election. In the (dection 
of October 4, Seflor Montero was elected, de- 
feating former President Artuio Alessandii by 
a close vote. Seflor Montero. a lawyei and jiro- 
fessor in the University of Chile, was the candi- 
date of a coalition of the Conservative, Liberal, 
Kcpublican, and Radical parties, lepiesenting 
the students and the professional and business 
interests. Seflor Alessandri, on the other hand, 
w^as supported by tlie lalhndng classes who dom- 
inated the Socialist, Democratic, Communist, and 
other Left-wing parties. The latter campaigned 
on a programme of strict regulation of foreign 
capital in Chile and of opposition to the Cosacli 
nitrate combination (see above under Produc- 
tion). Upon his nomination, Seflor Monteio le- 
signed as Provisional President (August 17) 
and w'as succeeded by Manuel Trucco, former 
director-general of Chilqan railways. Rioting 
and street fighting marked the election, casual- 
ties being estimated at 10 killed and more than 
50 wounded. Hundreds more were arrested. 

President Montero was inaugurated Dec. 4. 
1931. Meanwhile a new Cabinet had been in- 
stalled (November 15), headed Mavcial Noia 
as Minister of Interior and including : Minister of 
Finance, Luiz Izquicrdo; Foreign Affairs, Carlos 
Balmaccda; War, Gen. Carlos Vergara; Marine, 
Admiral Enrique Spoerer; Education, Santiago 
Labarco; Justice, Luis Gutierrez; and Agricul- 
ture, Joaquin Prieto. 

The “Red” Naval Revolt. The course of the 
Presidential campaign was marked by a serious 
revolt of the naval forces coincident with a 
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CommuniBt-led movement in the larger cities for 
the establishment of a Soviet republic. Mutinous 
sailors, joined by a few officers, took control 
of that part of the fleet at Coquimbo on Septem- 
ber 1. Their demands included the maintenance 
of their pay schedule, AYhich was to have been 
reduced, the return of former President Ibafiez 
for trial, a levy upon the rich to balance the 
budget, the seizure of large estates for distribu- 
tion among workmen, and a public works pro- 
gramme to reduce unemployment. The Coquimbo 
rebels were joined the next day by the remainder 
of the ileet and tlie coast defense force at the 
Talcahuano naval base. Communist agitation 
was rife in Santiago and Valparaiso and the 
police were temporarily powerless to maintain 
order. The Piovisioual Cabinet resigned on the 
night of September 2, and a special session of 
Congicss declared a state of siege, with Acting 
President Trucco in control. 

The rebels rejected conciliatory advances made 
by the Government and on September 5 Govern- 
ment forces recaptured the naval base at Tal- 
cahuano, after sanguinary fighting in which the 
casualties were reported at about 300. The guns 
of the Talcahuano forts weie then trained on 
znutinouB ships in the harbor, which were ordered 
not to weigh anchor. Mutinous garrisons of the 
Valparaiso forts were next captuicd. In the 
nieantinni, however, the larger ships stationed 
at Talcahuano had joined the main fleet at 
Coquimbo. This fleet was attacked by between 
80 and 100 Government airplanes on September 
0. Unable to reply to inachine-gun and bomb at- 
tacks fioin the air, the vessels of the fleet sur- 
lendeied one by one, the flagship capitulating 
the following day. The Communist and radical 
agitation on land had pieviously been stamped 
out by the airest of numerous ringleaders, and 
the mobilization of a volunteer civil guard of 
10 , 000 . 

A mixed aimy and navy court commenced an 
investigation into the revolt on September 9 and 
on Septeinlier 18 and 19 ten sailois and petty 
olhcers were sentenced to death, nine were sen- 
tenced to lite terms, and a score of others were 
sentenced to varying terms in prison. On October 
8, Rear Admiral Roberto Chaipluzeau, com- 
mandant of the Talcahuano naval base at the 
time of the revolt, and six captains and four 
commanders were dismissed from the service for 
tlieii part in the revolt. Communist rioting broke 
out again in Northern Chile toward the end of 
December, but was ended after 20 rioters and 
police had been killed. 

Other Developments. Efforts of the Govern- 
ment to stimulate a revival of business met with 
little success during the remainder of the year. 
A committee to control foreign exchange opera- 
tions was established by the Government in 
August. It succeeded in balancing more evenly 
the inflow and outflow of exchange, but the 
problem of maintaining the exchange rate of 
the peso remained and in October a special session 
of Congress was convened to consider tariff and 
budget legislation. On October 24 the Mixed Com- 
mission of Congress recommended a moratorium 
in the payment of all banking, legal, and private 
obligations. The government commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the regime of President 
Ibanez on November 6 recommended the dissolu- 
tion of Cosach, the nitrate trust, unless changes 
were made to take the industry out of the hands 
of foreigners. Neither proposal was adopted by 


the end of the year. The Finance Minister on 
Dec. 8, 1931, announced that the Government 
would give qualified support to the Cosach com- 
pany. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the outstanding 
development of the year was the move made by 
Foreign Minister Antonio Planet for an economic 
conference of Latin American republics, to which 
the United States was not invited. The so-called 
“Planet plan” was submitted to the various 
Latin American governments on June 23 by the 
Chilean government. It envisaged a conference 
within a few months to consider such broad 
problems as a customs union, and joint action 
to promote the financial and economic rehabilita- 
tion of the various countries, the reduction of 
armaments, and the solution of social problems. 
The plan for a special conference independent 
of the Pan American Union was opposed by Presi- 
dent Olaya Derrera of Colombia and others and 
the overthrow of the Ibaliez regime in July 
marked the end of the proposal. Tariff difficulties 
between Cliile and the United States were set- 
tled Sept. 28, 1931, by a modus vivendi giving 
the United States most-favored-nation status 
until a new commercial treaty could be drawn 
up. Ratifications of an arbitration convention 
signed by Chile and Colombia Nov. 10, 1914, 
were exchanged Feb, 14, 1931. D. Emilano Fi- 
gueroa (q.v. ), president of the Central Bank of 
Chile and former President of the Republic, was 
killed in an automobile accident in Santiago May 
10, 1931. See Naval Progress. 

Bibliography. William Jefferson Dennis, 
Tacna and Anca (Yale University Press, 1931). 

CHINA. A state of eastern Asia, established 
as a republic Feb. 12, 1912. Capital, under the 
Nationalist government, Nanking. The name of 
Peking, the former capital, was changed to Pei- 
ping in 1929 by a Nationalist decree. 

Area and Population. China comprises 30 
provinces including three in Manchuria, and the 
dependencies of Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet 
over which it exercises nominal authority. It has 

POPULATION OF CHINA BY PROVINCES 


Anhwei (Anking) 21,715,000 

Chahar (Kalgan) 1,097,000 

Chekiang (Hangchow) 20,643,000 

Fukien (Foochow) 10,017,000 

Heilungkiang « (Tsitsihar) 3,755,000 

Honan (Kaileng) 30,566.000 

Hopei (Tientsin) 81,233,000 

Hunan (Changsha) 81,501,000 

Hupeh (Wuchang) 26,699,000 

Jehol (Cbengteh) 6,594,000 

Kansu (Lanchow) 6,281,000 

Kiangsi (Nanchang) 20,323,000 

Kiangsu (Ohoukiang) 34,126,000 

Kirin “ (Kirin) 7,635,000 

Kwangrsi (Nanning) 18,648,000 

Kwan^ung (Oanton) 82,428,000 

Kweichow (Kweiyang) 14,746,000 

Liaoning * (Shenyang) (Mukden) 15,283,000 

Mongolia ^ (Urga) (Ulan Bator Hoto) .. . 6,160,000 

Nmgsia (Ningsia) 1,450,000 

Shansi (Taiyuan) 12,230,000 

Shantung (Tsinan) 28,673,000 

Shensi (Sian) 11,802,000 

Sikang (Kangting) 8,906,000 

Sinkiang (Tihwa) 2,552,000 

Suiyuan (Kueihuacheng) 2,123,000 

Szechwan (Chongtu) 47,998,000 

Tibet (Lhasa) 8,722,000 

Tsmghai (Sining) 6A05,000 

Yiinnan (Yilnnanfu) 18,821,000 

Total (approximate) 474,821,000 


•The "three eastern provinces," Liaoning (Fengtien), 
Kirin, and Heilungkiang, constitute the geographical 
region referred to as Manchuria. 

* Dependencies. 
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an area of over 4,300,000 square miles, or nearly 
that of the United States and Mexico combined, 
and a population variously estimated from 442,- 
000,000 to 485,000,000, or about one-fourth of 
the population of the earth. The 21 provinces of 
China proper and Manchuria embrace less than 
1,900,000 souare miles, but contain 435,000,000 
of the population, while the remaining 2,300,000 
square miles supports less than one-fortieth of 
the total inhabitants. The area and population 
by provinces and dependencies is shown in the 
table on page 193 from the U. 8, Oommeroe Year- 
hook for 1931, compiled from the 1930 report of 
the Chinese (Nanking) Minister of the Interior. 
Capitals of I^ovinces are in parentheses. 

The 1030 estimate of the Minister of Interior 
placed the total area, including Sinkiang 
(Chinese Turkestan), Mongolia, and Tibet, at 
approximately 4,300,000 square miles, of which 
about 1,897,000 square miles comprised China 
proper, and the total population at 474,821,000. 
As no general census has been taken, the above 
figures are but rough estimates. The Chinese 
Maritime Customs estimated the total population 
in 1028 at 451,842,000, inclusive of 19,290,000 in 
Manchuria, while the 1925 estimate of the 
Chinese Post Office was 485,508,000. Estimates 
for the chief cities show similar divergencies. 
Those of the Chinese Post Office follow: Shanghai 
area, 3,150,000; municipality of Greater Shang- 
hai, 1,713,000; the International Settlement of 
Shanghai, 1,008,000; the French concession in 
Shanghai, 435,000; Peiping, 1,402,000; Tientsin, 

1.000. 000. Canton, 900,000; Chungking, 625,000; 
Changsha, 550,000; Chengtu, 550,000; Nanking, 
625,000; Tsinan, 500,000; Soochow, 500,000; 
Hankow, 490,000; Hanyang, 450,000; Hangchow, 
425,000; Shenyang (Mukden), 400,000; Foo- 
chow, 380,000; Amoy, 300,000; Kiaochow, 300,- 
000; Dairen, 250,000; Wuchang, 250,000; Harbin, 

225.000. 

Foreigners in China in 1929 were estimated 
by the Customs authorities at 356,233, including 
245,634 Japanese, 73,476 Russians, 11,612 Brit- 
ish, and 6960 Americans. Chinese residing abroad 
(1928) were estimated at about 6,240,682, in- 
cluding 1,450,200 in British Malaya and the 
South Sea Islands. Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Taoism are the three indigenous religions, with 
Buddhism predominant. Mohammedans, found in 
every province, are estimated to number about 

20.000. 000. In 1923 there were 2,208,800 native 
Roman Catholics and in 1920, 618,601 native 
Protestants. 

Education. The educational system in 1931 
was being reorganized on the French model, 
wherever possible. It was estimated (1931) that 
about 10,000,000 children and adults of both 
sexes were attending educational institutions of 
all grades. In 1923, the lower primary schools, 
numbered 167,076, with 5,814,375 pupils, and 
higher primary schools numbered 10,236, with 
582,579 pupils. There were nine government uni- 
versities and various private institutions of 
higher learning. The numerous Christian mis- 
sions, schools, colleges, and universities at 
Shanghai and other ports enrolled about 600,- 
000 students, including more than 4500 students 
majoring in professional or semi-professional 
studies in institutions of university rank. 

Production. China has an estimated area of 
192,060 square miles of arable land, divided into 
small holdings averaging about two acres and sup- 
porting directly about four-fifths of the popula- 


tion. Production is on a highly intensive basis, 
there being from two to four crops annually. 
The republic is the world’s largest producer of 
rice, soy beans, tea, and tung oil, ranks second 
to Japan in the production of raw silk, and third 
or fourth in cotton and wheat. Wheat, barley, 
maize, millet, peas, and beans are chiefiy cul- 
tivated in the north and sugar, rice, tea, and 
indigo in the south. Fruit and fibre crops are 
important. The estimated average annual produc- 
tion of the leading crops, with the percentage 
exported in parentheses, was nven by the Com- 
merce Yearbook (1929) as follows: Wheat, 300,- 
000,000 bushels (none) ; rice, 800,000,000 bushels 
(none) ; corn, 100,000,000 bushels (none) ; pea- 
nuts, 600,000 tons (33 per cent) ; soy beans, 

5.000. 000 tons (65 to 80 per cent); kaoliang, 

200.000. 000 bushels (1 per cent); tea, 800,000,- 
000 pounds (15 per cent); tobacco, 500,000,000 
pounds (0 per cent); silk, 42,000,000 pounds 
(48 per cent); cotton, 2,500,000 bales (10 per 
cent). Yields of the principal crops were smaller 
than usual in 1931. Cotton production declined 
about 20 per cent and the rice crop was reported 
15 to 20 per cent below average. Low agricul- 
tural prices, civil strife, bandit depredations, ris- 
ing transportation costs, floods, and exchange 
and currency fluctuations during 1930 and 1931 
reduced the income of China’s great agricultural 
population, which is normally close to the level 
of subsistence. Pigs are raised everywhere and 
pig bristles are an important export. Due to the 
occupation of great areas of virgin land in Man- 
churia (q.v.) by millions of Chinese settlers, the 
agricultural production of China as a whole is 
rapidly expanding. See Agricui.ture under World 
Agriculture, 

The process of industrialization is proceeding 
rapidly in the larger cities. The chief manufac- 
tures are cotton and woolen cloth, silk filatures, 
flour, iron products, and glass. There were (De- 
cember, 1929) 127 cotton mills in China (43 
Japanese-owned, 81 Chinese-owned, and 3 British- 
owned), with a total of 3,909,522 spindles and 
29,322 looms. There were about 150 modern flour 
mills, 50 of them in Manchuria. Large iron works 
are located at Hanyang, near Hankow. Glass 
factories number about 400. Cigarette factories in 
Shanghai employed about 30,000 workers. Ac- 
cording to an estimate of the Ministry of In- 
dustry issued Aug. 7, 1931, approximately 200,- 
000,000, or nearly half the total population, were 
wholly or partially unemployed. 

Coal deposits are widely scattered throughout 
China pro})er, the fields covering an area of 133,- 
513 acres and the annual output totaling about 

25.000. 000 tons. There are large iron-ore deposits, 
production from which averages about 1,600,000 
tons annually. Petroleum is being exploited on 
the Upper Yangtze and oil shale in South Man- 
churia and Shansi Province. Copper and tin are 
mined in Yunnan, the tin output being about 10,- 
000 tons annually. More than 00 per cent of the 
world’s total production of antimony is supplied 
by China, which has a normal output of 25,000 
tons. The country ranks second in production of 
tungsten and fourth in tin. Gold, silver, lead, 
wolfram, molybdenum, bismuth, and salt are 
worked also. Salt production is estimated at 
3,122,307 metric tons annually. 

Commerce. Despite the world-wide depression 
and widespread domestic disorder, the total value 
of China’s foreign trade in 1930 was the largest 
recorded, except for the peak year of 1929. The 
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1030 total of 2,204,600,000 haikwan taels (a 
gold value of $1,014,116,000 at the average ex- 
change value for the year of $0.46 for the haikwan 
tael) was 3.5 per cent less than in 1029, when 
the total was 2,281,457,000 taels ($1,460,132,- 
000 converted at $0.64, the average t^l value for 

1929) . Exports declined by 12 per cent from 

1.015.687.000 ta^ls ($650,040,000) in 1929 to 

894.844.000 taels ($411,628,000). Imports showed 
an apparent increase of 3.4 per cent from 1,265,- 

779.000 taels in 1929 to 1,309,756,000 taels. 
When converted to gold values, however, the 
respective totals were $822,756,000 and $602,- 

488.000, or a 26.7 per cent decline. Exports and 
imports of gold and silver, not included in the 
above figures, were valued at 159,799,000 taels. 

Japan (including Korea) was again China's 
leading source of supply in 1930, furnishing 24.6 
per cent of all imports, as compared with 25.2 
per cent in 1929. The United States supplied 
17.5 per cent of the 1930 imports (18 per cent 
in 1929) ; Hong Kong, 16.4 (16.7); British In- 
dia, 10 (4.3); Great Britain, 8.2 (9.3); Ger- 
many, 5 (5.2) ; and the Netherland East In- 
dies, 3.6 (4.3). Japan was also China's principal 
customer, purchasing 24.2 per cent of the total 
exports (2.5.2 per cent in 1929). The United 
States purchased 14.7 per cent of the exports 
(14 per cent in 1929) ; Hong Kong, 17.7 (17.1) ; 
Great Britain, 7 (7.3) ; and Germany, 2.6 (2.2). 
During tlie last half of 1931, however, Japanese 
trade with China was reduced approximately 60 
per cent as a result of the Chinese boycott (see 
Japan under History), Much of the merchandise 
trade credited to Hong Kong was transshipped 
there to or from the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and Germany. 

Beans, raw silk, eggs and egg products, cotton 
yarns, and textiles, wood oil, millet and kaoliang, 
raw cotton, tea, peanuts, and bean oil, in the 
order mentioned, were the most valuable export 
products in 1931. Exports of beans and raw 
silk were valued at 111,787,000 and 109,108,000 
haikwan taels, respectively, compared with 164,- 

740.000 and 147,681,000 haikwan taels in 1929. 
J^eading imports, in order of value, were cotton 
and cotton manufactures, 281,515,000 haikwan 
taels (279,596,000 in 1929) ; rice and paddy, 

121.234.000 taels (58,981,000); sugar, 85,635,- 
000 taels (94,034,000) ; mineral oils, metals and 
minerals, iron and steel products, machinery and 
electrical equipment, leaf tobacco, wheat flour, 
cigarettes, and fish and fish products. 

The unfavorable balance of trade, amounting 
to 504,912,000 haikwan taels ($190,860,000) in 

1930, is partly offset by the large remittances to 
China from Chinese living overseas. Preliminary 
returns for China's foreign trade in 1931 placed 
the total at about 1,427,000,000 haikwan taels, 
imports amounting to 887,000,000 taels and 
exports to 540,000,000 taels (1 haikwan tael 
equalled $0.36 in 1931). 

Finance. Revenues of the Central government 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, totaled 

438.000. 000 yuan dollars and expenditures 539,- 
000,000 yuan dollars (yuan dollar averaged 
$0.4545 U. S. currency in 1929 and $0.4142 in 

1930) , according to a somewhat obscure state- 
ment of the Minister of Finance issued in March, 

1931. The deficit of 101,000,000 yuan dollars was 
met by government torrowings of the same 
amount. It was the third consecutive year in 
which Nanking had faced a heavy deficit; in 
1928-29 the deficit was 80,000,000 dollars. Mili- 


tary expenditures absorbed 245,000,000 yuan 
dollars, or nearly half of the total spent in 
1929-30, and the service of loans took another 

159,000,000. The chief revenue items, in yuan 
dollars, were: Customs revenues, 275,000,000; 
salt gabelle, 122,000,000; rolled tobacco tax, 36,- 
000,000. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, for 
which budget estimates balanced at 539,000,000 
yuan dollars. Finance Minister Soong estimated 
in March, 1931, a deficit of 143,000,000 yuan dol- 
lars. The renewal of military activities in the 
spring, however, undoubtedly increased the final 
deficit. For the fiscal year 1931-32, Minister 
Soong anticipated revenues of about 500,000,000 
yuan dollars, expenditures of 640,000,000, and a 
deficit of 100,000,000. The deficit was to be 
covered by an internal loan and additional taxa- 
tion. Military expenditures constituted 87.5 per 
cent of the total estimated budget expenses. 

China’s foreign indebtedness was estimated by 
Arthur G. Coons at £205,341,100 ($995,904,335) 
on Jan. 1, 1926. The Statesman's Year Book 
(1931) placed the total at £104,350,000 (about 
$507,141,000) on Jan. 1, 1929, and the internal 
debt on July 1, 1930, at 551,753,523 yuan dol- 
lars (about $228,525,000 U. S.), of which 196,- 
004,860 yuan dollars represented loans issued by 
the former government at Peking and 354,748,- 
663 dollars loans raised by the Nanking govern- 
ment. Arrears of principal and interest on the 
Peking issues totaled about $104,820,000 U. S. 
on Jan. 1, 1929. The collapse of silver prices in 
1930 and 1931 tended to increase the national 
indebtedness, as about 75 per cent of it was pay- 
able in terms of foreign gold currency, while for 
the most part revenues were collected in silver. 
To remedy this situation, the Nanking govern- 
ment on Feb. 1, 1931, established a gold basis 
for the assessment of customs duties and, later 
in the spring, customs gold unit notes, with a par 
value of $0.40 in U. S. currency, were issued for 
use in the payment of customs imposts. 

Communications. At the beginning of 1930 
there were 14,192 miles of railway line in China 
and Manchuria, divided into 12 principal systems. 
Fourteen government-owned lines (excluding the 
important Peiping-Hankow and Lunghai rail- 
ways and new lines in Manchuria) reported gross 
earnings of 104,889,352 yuan dollars during 1930 
(1 yuan dollar exchanged at $0.2992 in 1930), 
compared with 103,819,746 yuan dollars in 
1929. Highways passable to motor traffic in 1930 
extended about 34,810 miles, of which 1072 miles 
were macadam and 33,738 miles were improved 
earth roads. Air-mail services between Shanghai 
and Peiping and air-passenger and mail services 
between Shanghai and Ichang on the middle 
Yangtze continued in operation during 1931. 
An air-mail line from Shanghai to Manchouli 
on the Siberian border was opened June 1, 1931, 
cutting the time to Berlin to eight days. Most 
of China’s internal trade, however, passes over 
the numerous rivers and canals. Telegraph lines, 
totaling 52,050 miles, connect the principal cities 
and extend to neighboring countries. Commencing 
May 16, 1931, 21 government radio stations in 
as many cities operated international services 
transmitting through Shanghai, direct to San 
Francisco, Berlin, and Paris. During 1929, 186,514 
vessels of 154,667,910 tons entered and cleared 
Chinese ports. 

Government. The '^Organic Law of the Nation- 
alist government of the Republic China" was 
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proniulg«ited Oct. 4, 1028, by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang party, which exercises 
all political power and which assumed control 
and supervision of the new system of government. 
The law provided for the establishment of a state 
council as the highest unit of the National gov- 
ernment, composed of froni 12 to 16 members, 
from whom the presidents and vice presidents of 
five subordinate Yuan, or branches of the gov- 
ernment, are selected. The chairman of the State 
Council is designated head of the government for 
purposes of representation, with the duties of 
Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy. The 
five Yuan (branches) of the government are the 
Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Examination, 
and Control Yuan. The Executive Yuan is as- 
sisted in the executive work of the government 
by 10 ministries and 4 boards. The Legislative 
Yuan, which is the highest legislative organ, con- 
sists of between 49 and 99 meml>ers appointed 
by the National government at the instance of 
the President of the Yuan. The system is to 
function only during the period of ‘^political 
tutelage” of the Chinese people, wdiich is limited 
to six years. 

The Chairman of the State Council at the be- 
ginning of 1931 was Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. The 
Ministers functioning under the Executive Coun- 
cil were: Finance, T. V. Soong; Foreign Affairs, 
C. T. Wang; War, Ho Ying-Ching; Navy, Ad- 
miral Yang Shu-chuang; Industry, II. H. Kung; 
Education, Kao Lu; Kailways, Sun Fo; Interior, 
Liu Shang Ching; Communications, Wang Peh- 
chun. 

Histoby 

Chinese history during 1931, as in the previous 
eventful years since the Nationalist revolution, 
was one of kaleidoscopic overturns, the rapid 
rise and fall of military and civil leaders, the 
constant grouping and regrouping of war lords 
intent upon extending the areas under their 
control by force and intrigue. More significant 
was the sharpening of the bloody struggle be- 
tween the middle-class and wealthy elements 
supporting the Nationalist (Nanking) govern- 
ment and communist-led peasants and workers. 
Significant also was the wave of hysterical na- 
tionalism, which swept the country following 
Japanese military offensives in Manchuiia. It 
forced the resignation of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 
as head of the Nationalist government on De- 
cember 15 and brought into the reorganized ad- 
ministration a group of Cantonese leaders, who 
since May, 1931, had maintained a rival i>ro- 
visional government at Canton, controlling most 
of South China. 

The most disastrous floods in 60 years in- 
flicted great loss of life and property while 
countless bands of bandits and undisciplined 
soldiery continued to ra\age great sections of 
the country. Nevertheless the modernization of 
China in spirit and in fact continued at a raxiid 
pace. New factories, railways, roads, and canals 
were built, air lines were inaugurated, and the 
desire for new things and for doing old things in 
a new way became almost a mania. In the coast 
and river areas in touch with Western ideas, old 
standards and traditions were being rapidly 
abandoned, contract marriage was giving way 
to marriage by mutual consent, and the emancipa- 
tion of women was evidenced by their activities 
in a hundred new fields. Many of them, convicted 
of communistic activities, paid with their lives. 


Political Developments. The termination of 
the great civil war of 1930 had left Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek and the young Manchurian war lord, 
Marshal Chang Hsiieh-ling, as the two outstand- 
ing military powers in China. Marshal Chang 
had seized the opportunity presented by the civil 
struggle, in which he had remained ostensibly 
neutral, to extend his territory southward to 
the Y'ellow River. Establishing his headquarters 
at Peiping, he controlled a territory almost equal 
in extent and riches to that under the sway of the 
Nanking leader. He had at his disposal a large 
and well-equipped force and the great arsenal at 
Mukden, from which he liad sold munitions to 
both the Nationalist government and its oppo- 
nents of the so-called Northern Coalition during 
the 1930 struggle. 

Chang’s occupation of the Provinces of Hopei 
(Chihli), Shansi, and part of Shantung had aided 
Chiang Kai-shek to defeat the Northern Coali- 
tion leaders, Yen llsi-shan and Feng Yu-hsiaiig. 
Moreover, there was a certain community of ideas 
between the two generals; both were affiliated 
with the moderately conservative elements of the 
Kuomintang (Nationalist party). Accordingly 
the Nanking government acquiesced with fairly 
good grace in Chang’s apjiropriation of the total 
revenues of the occupied Provinces. Making a 
virtue of necessit}, Nanking appointed Chang 
vice commander of the Nationalist armies and 
charged him with the pacification of the aieas 
noith of the Yellow River, in vhich some 500,000 
soldiers from the defeated armies of the Northern 
Coalition were living off the country. 

The alliance between Chiang Kai-shek and 
Marshal Chang lessened the possibility of war be- 
tween them or of a new outlircak by Yon Hsi- 
slian and Feng Y^u-hsiang and the Nanking gov- 
ernment turned its attention to the three major 
problems before it — constitutional ndonn, finan- 
cial and economic readjustinent, and the abolition 
of extraterritoiiality. Early in 1931 a mandate 
w^as issued for the election of delegates to a Peo- 
ple’s Convention to be held in Nanking. A pro- 
gramme worked out by the Nanking leaders for 
submission to the Convention dealt with all three 
of these jiroblems. A draft constitution, provid- 
ing for a provisional legislature, was diawn up. 
A National Economic Council was organized to 
carry out a ten-year jDlan for finaneial and 
economic reorganization, which it was hoped 
would eliminate the conditions ri'spoiisihle for 
the rapid spread of eommunisin among the peas- 
ants and w'orkers. The jilan was formulated in 
cooperation with Sir Arthur Saltei, Robert Haas, 
and Ludwik Kajchnian, experts of the League of 
Nations. Early in May the Nanking government 
announced the unilateral abrogation of foreign 
extraterritorial privileges, effective Jan. 1, 1932. 

In advance of the People’s Convention, how- 
ever, serious opposition to the government’s pro- 
gramme apiieared within the Kuomintang and 
among the members of the government commit- 
tees. Hu Han-min, member of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee and chairman of the Legislative 
Yuan, resigned on March 2, asserting that the 
proposed “jirovisional legislature” would be com- 
pletely under the control of Chiang Kai-shek. His 
charges expressed a widespread fear that con- 
stitutional revision would result in a personal 
dictatorship by General Chiang, supported prin- 
cipally by Finance Minister T. V. Soong, brother- 
in-law of the military leader. The Left wing, or 
Reorganizationists, demanded a reorganization 
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of the Kuomintang on a broader basie, while in 
Canton, particularly, there was strong opposi- 
tion to the predominant influence of the so-called 
“Soong dynasty” in the government and to the 
financial policies of T. V. Soong, which the Can- 
tonese felt favored the financial interests of 
Shanghai and Chekiang capitalists as against 
their own. The arrest and detention of Hu Han- 
min caused a stir throughout the country and was 
soon followed by a successful coup d*itat of Gen. 
Chen Chi-tang against the Nanking military 
representative in the Province of Kwangtung, of 
which Canton is the capital. 

Chen Chi-tang had the support not only of 
Wang Ching-wei, leader of the Kuomintang Left 
wing, but also of the Cantonese financial inter- 
ests. Diverse elements opposed to Nanking in 
Kwangsi and other southern Provinces joined 
with Kwangtung in proclaiming a “provisional 
revolutionary government of south China” on 
May 28. The strong sectional loyalty of the 
Cantonese was emphasized by the resignations of 
Sun Fo, Minister of Railways, and Wang Chung- 
hiii, head of the Judicial Yuan, from the Nan- 
king government and the desertion to Canton of 
sevcial Cantonese generals controlling some 30,- 
000 of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek's best troops. On 
May '^0 Sun Fo was re])laced as Minister of Rail- 
ways by Lien Shcn-hai. C. C. Wu, another Can- 
tonese, resigned as Minister to Washington on 
June 10, 

The People^s Convention was thus held (May 
r)-]7) under tlie threat of the renewal of civil 
war, which would make the pioposed financial 
and economic adjustments impossible of applica- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Convention adhered 
strictly to the programme mapped out by the 
Nanking leadeis. A manifesto issued May 13 
declared that “the Chinese people will not recog- 
nize longer the unequal treaties imposed by the 
poNNcrs uj)on China,” A plan of agricultural re- 
habilitation was adopted, providing for govern- 
ment aid in placing settlers on new land in the 
noithwest and noithcast, improvement of the ir- 
rigation system, the establishment of agricul- 
tural banks to lend money to fanners at low 
interest rates, the improvement of farming 
methods, establish meiit of cooperatives, and the 
expansion of primary education. On May 12, the 
Convention ap])roved the provisional Constitu- 
tion, designed to serve until the termination in 
1934 of the period of “political tutelage,” when 
the trusteeship of the Kuomintang was to give 
place to responsible government. As foreseen by 
Chiang’s enemies, the new Constitution greatly 
extended his authority as chairman of the State 
Council. He was empowered to select and recom- 
mend to the State Council for appointment the 
chaiimen of the five governing Yuans, and the 
chairmen of all governmental commissions. This 
power had formerly been lodged in the State 
Council as a body. The new document, which 
became effective June 1, also embodied a bill 
of rights. 

The giave fears of a large-scale renewal of civil 
war was emphasized by the action of the Nanking 
riJigime in establishing on May 14 a close censor- 
ship of cable and radio messages sent from within 
its sjihere of control. Open warfare between the 
rival Nanking and Canton governments failed to 
develop, however, (ien. Chiang Kai-shek sent 
representatives to Canton to discuss a basis of 
settlement under which the Cantonese and al- 
lied groups would peacefully return to the fold 


of the Nationalist government and the summer 
wore away in protracted negotiations. Early in 
September the Canton regime finally opened its 
long-expected drive northward against Nanking. 
On September 7, Canton troops occupied Chen- 
chow, 20 miles north of the Kwangtung-Hunan 
border. Then the beginning of the crisis with 
Japan over Manchuria opened the way for con- 
ciliation and for a renewal of negotiations. On 
September 18 it was reported that the Southern 
forces had withdrawn after some indecisive fight- 
ing with Nanking troops. 

Meanwhile, the prospect of immediate war on 
Nanking’s southern front was sufiicient induce- 
ment to a group of minor war lords in the 
northwest to open an offensive against Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Manchurian ally. Mar- 
shal Chang Hsiieh-liang, in the middle of July. 
The rebellion was led by Generals Shih Yu-san, 
Sun Tien-ying, and Feng Yu-hsiang, who with 
combined forces of over 100,000 troops occupied 
Honan Province north of the Yellow River, and 
portions of southein Ilopci (Chihli) and Shansi. 
Instead of driving southward along the Peiping- 
Hankow railway, as expected, the rebels struck 
northeastward toward Tientsin. They hoped to 
turn Marshal Chang’s right flank and drive his 
Manchurian troops back into their native Prov- 
inces. The Northern generals met with consider- 
able success at the start, inflicting several de- 
feats on the Manchurians and approaching 
perilously near Peiping and Tientsin. Aid came 
in the nick of time from General Shang Chen, 
war lord of Shansi Province, who having received 
his pi ice from Nanking in the form of a prom- 
ised bond issue to “rehabilitate Shansi provincial 
currency,” attacked Shih Yu-san and his allies 
from the rear. Ry August 3, the revolt had col- 
lapsed, after 250,000 troops had been massed 
to suppress it. 

The AntI'Commitnibt Offensive. The revolt 
of the Northern generals occurred while Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek was at Nanchang, capital of 
Kiangsi Province, directing operations against 
bandits and Communist-led irregular forces. The 
Communist movement, which gained its chief 
strength in the more inaccessible and isolated 
interior Provinces, was fundamentally a social 
revolution designed to relieve the peasantry from 
the exactions of landlords and government of- 
ficials. The National government’s first drive to 
suppress it, opening toward the end of 1930, 
made little headway. In some cases, the Nanking 
forces met with severe rcveises and early in 
1931, 10,000 Nanking soldiers deserted to the 
Communists. The government was forced to con- 
tent itself with garrisoning the large cities, 
establishing cordons of troops around Communist- 
controlled districts, and preventing the spread 
of the movement to new areas, lioth banks of 
the Yangtze for 200 miles were reported under 
Communist control, shipping was continually 
fired upon, the irregular bands roamed at will 
over large sections of the countryside. Virtual 
chaos reigned in the Yangtze valley. Thousands 
of inhabitants were slaughtered and the sur- 
vivors reduced to beggary. On June 15, officials 
of the Nationalist government were reported to 
have admitted that 20,000 Nanking soldiers had 
been lost in opeiatioiis against Communists and 
bandits in Kiangsi, Hunan, and Northern Fukien 
Provinces. 

On June 21, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek left Nan- 
king for Nanchang to take charge of large-scale 
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^rations against the advancing 'Heds** in 
Kiangsi Province. He had at his command a 
force reported at 500,000 men, as againet the 
estimated Communist forces of 800,000. His of- 
fensive met with greater success than that of 
Nanking forces during the spring, when four 
government divisions were defeated by ''Red*’ 
forces. The concentration of troops in Kiangsi, 
however, left other areas unprotected against 
bandit ravages. In a statement issued July 16, 
Finance Minister Soong declared that the coun- 
try was embarking upon a life-and-death struggle 
against the Communist system imported from 
Soviet Russia. Documents Soong made public 
revealed that much of Kiangsi and parts of 
Hunan and Hupeh Provinces had been officially 
subdivided into sovietized areas. It was generally 
recognized that attempts to check Communism 
by armed force was only a temporary expedient 
and that a more fundamental attack upon the 
problem would have to be made through al- 
leviating the condition of the hard-pressed peas- 
antry. 

Reorganization at Nanking. The general re- 
organization of the Nanking government which 
occurred toward the end of 1931 was primarily 
attributable to the agitation of students and 
the collapse of Chang Hsileh-liang's power in 
North China. The crisis in Manchuria (discussed 
in the article Japan under History) inflamed 
Chinese students to a degree of hysterical nation- 
alism hard to conceive of even among Western 
peoples. Following the Japanese occupation of 
Mukden and other Manchurian cities on Septem- 
ber 18, the Nanking government approved of the 
policy of passive resistance followed by Marshal 
Chang Hsiich-liang and the elTorts of the Nan- 
king Foreign Office were directed toward secur- 
ing the assistance of the League of Nations in 
forcing Japan’s withdrawal. The failure of these 
efforts centred stuilent wrath upon C. T. Wang, 
the Nanking Foreign Minister. On September 28 
Mr. Wang was attacked in his office by a group 
of student demonstrators and seriously injured. 
Two days later he was forced to resign, his post 
being filled temporarily by Frank W. Lee, former 
Chinese Minister to Mexico. 

The student temper had already manifested 
itself in the declaration of a nation-wide boycott 
against Japanese products, which within a short 
time reduced Japan’s trade with China by 60 
per cent and forced the closing of Japanese fac- 
tories and shops in China. Fanned by student 
agitators, a demand for the declaration of war 
on Japan spread throughout the country. While 
Ching Kai-shek and other responsible leaders 
must have realized that China would be at the 
mercy of the Japanese fleet and army in case of 
war, they dared not oppose student sentiment. 
Chiang, in fact, encouraged the agitation, assur- 
ing student delegations that immediate military 
training would be given all those enlisting in a 
volunteer corps. He announced before a Kuomin- 
tang conference in November that he would lead 
2,000,000 troops against the Japanese in Man- 
churia. His failure to fulfill this promise aroused 
much sentiment against him, the mounting hos- 
tility of the students serving effectively to rein- 
force the demand of Canton leaders for his 
resignation. 

Early in October it was reported that Chiang 
Kai-shek had written to Wang Ching-wei of- 
fering to resign and asking the Cantonese lead- 
ers to meet with his representatives at Shanghai 


for a peace conference. The Cantonese went, only 
to have Chiang change his mind, and the Shang- 
hai peace parley ended in failure on November 2. 
The unexpected delay in the reorganization of 
the Nanking government led to the appointment 
as Acting Foreign Minister on November 23, of 
Dr. Wellington Koo, an internationally known 
diplomat and former Premier at Peking. The 
tide of student indignation at the Nanking gov- 
ernment’s pacific policy soon reached such 
heights that Dr. Koo and Dr. Alfred Sze, Chinese 
delegate to the League of Nations, both offered 
their resignations on December 5. The resigna- 
tions were not accepted by the Nanking govern- 
ment. On the following day student demonstra- 
tions in favor of stronger methods in Manchuria 
began to take on alarming propoi’tions. Thou- 
sands who had gathered at Nanking from all 
parts of the country commenced rioting, which 
the police proved unable or unwilling to stop. 
The rioting youths were joined by incoming con- 
tingents, who forced the railways to give them 
free transportation from Shanghai, Peiping, and 
other points. In Shanghai, students took com- 
plete charge of the Chinese section of the city, 
forced the resignation of the Mayor and chief 
of police, and established their own courts in 
which they tried police ofiicials charged with 
obstructing their demonstrations.’ 

On December 11, the Nanking State Council 
flatly rejected the demands of the 60,000 stu- 
dents then concentrated in the capital. But 
more continued to arrive, and their constant 
attacks upon government officials and the wreck- 
ing of government buildings and offices made it 
virtually impossible to transact the business of 
the government. By December 16, 80,000 students 
were in Nanking demanding the resignation of 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Ministers at the same 
time that Cantonese lenders were putting forward 
the same demand as the essential condition of 
their cooperation in forming a new Nationalist 
government at Nanking. (The Canton-Nanking 
negotiations had been resumed at Shanghai De- 
cember 10.) Chiang Kai-shek capitulated to this 
joint demand (December 15). In a circular tele- 
gram he stated that his resignation was news- 
sary to secure national unity which in turn was 
needed to enable China to resist foreign aggres- 
sion. Pending the reorganization of the govern- 
ment, Lin Sen, chairman of the Nanking Legis- 
lative Yuan, was named acting Chairman of the 
State Council, and Gen. Chen Ming-shu became 
Chairman of the Executive Yuan. It was the first 
time in the history of modern China that such 
an important governmental overturn had been 
accomplished without bloodshed or prolonged 
civil war. 

When the Cantonese leaders arrived in Nan- 
king December 17 to prepare for the reorganiza- 
tion of the government at a meeting of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Kuomintang 
party, they found themselves confronted with 
the same student situation which had made 
official life impossible for the Nanking leaders. 
The same day troopers fired on a student mob, 
after they had wrecked the building of the Cen- 
tral Daily Neics, official organ of the Kuomin- 
tang. On December 22, Chiang Kai-shek left 
Nanking for his home city of Fenghua, near 
Ningpo, refusing the offer of the post of chair- 
man of the National Defense Council. His de- 
parture was followed by the final resignations 
of Dr. Koo as Foreign Minister and of all other 
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Ministers and Vice-Ministers in the government, 
including T. V. Soong, the Nanking Minister of 
Finance, to whom the Cantonese were particu- 
larly antagonistic. 

Chiang iCai-shek was by no means eliminated 
from the picture, however. He still retained his 
military power through a series of alliances with 
generals loyal to him in Chekiang, Honan, 
Kiangsi, and Anhwei Provinces. Furthermore, 
he was reported to have retained the support of 
more than half of the members of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Kuomintang. But 
his overthrow had put an end for the time be- 
ing to hope of a strong central government ca- 
able of achieving peace and undertaking the 
nancial and economic rehabilitation of China. 
Intrigue, chaos, and the exaggerated student 
nationalism held sway everywhere except in the 
foreign settlement of Shanghai. And China re- 
mained in much the same condition as when 
Chiang marched his victorious Nationalist armies 
northward to the Yangtze in 1920. 

Coalition Government Formed. After two 
weeks of negotiation, during which Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek was asked, and refused, to return to 
Nanking to participate, the formation of a new 
government was announced following a plenary 
session of the Kuomintang on December 28. It 
represented a coalition of factions within the 
Kuomintang, with the Cantonese controlling the 
majority of posts. Lin Sen, a veteran statesman 
and ideologist, succeeded Chiang Kai-shek as 
chairman of the State Council. Effective author- 
ity, however, was centred in the hands of Sun 
Fo, only son of Sun Yat-sen and a progressive 
bourgeois from South China, who became head 
of the Executive Yuan, a post equivalent to the 
office of Prime Minister. Other officers named 
were: President of Legislative Yuan, Yuen 
Chang-chi; President of Examination Yuan, Tai 
Chi-tao; President of Control Yuan, Yu Yu-jen; 
President of Judicial Yuan, Wang Chung-hui. 
The list was notable for the omission of such 
prominent leaders as Chiang Kai-shek, Hu Han- 
min, the Left wing leader Wang Ching-wei, and 
Dr. C. C. Wu. However, General Chiang, Hu Han- 
min, and Wang Ching-wei were named members 
of the standing committee of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee, which functions as the executive 
power when the full committee is not in session. 
Other members of the standing committee were 
Sun Fo, Yu Yu-jen, Ku Meng-yu, Chu Cheng, 
Chen Kuo-fu, and Y"ch Chu-tsang. 

The list of ton Cabinet meinbcrs, announced 
the following day, was headed by Eugene Chen 
as Foreign Minister. A leading journalist, Chen 
negotiated the return to China of the British 
concession at Hankow during a previous term as 
Foreign Minister. The other members were: 
Finance, Huang Ilan-liang; Communications, 
Chen Ming-hsu; Railways, Yeh Kuug-cho; War, 
Gen. Ho Ying-chin; Navy, Adm. Chen Hsuo- 
kuan; Education, Chu Chia-hua; Justice, 
Dr. Lo Wen-kan; Home Affairs, Li Wen-fan; 
Industry, Chen Kung-po. Of the ten Cabinet 
posts, the >ianking faction secured only the 
portfolios of War, Marine, and Education, tlie 
remainder going to the Cantonese. In general, 
the Cabinet was distinctly more radical in char- 
acter than its predecessor. 

During the course of the negotiations, Mme. 
Sun Yat-sen, influential widow of the founder 
of the Kuomintang movement, made a slashing 
attack upon both the Nanking and Canton fac- 


tions. Declaring that both were composed of 
''self-interested, foreign-controlled politicians, 
who are in no way concerned with bettering 
China’s position either at home or abroad,” she 
predicted that the coalition would break up in 
civil war in the spring and that disorder would 
reign in China until a real revolutionary govern- 
ment had been established by the workers and 
peasants. 

The Situation in North China. Japanese 
military activities in Manchuria thus weakened 
the internal position of the Nanking government 
and led directly to the overthrow of Chiang !^i- 
shek. Furthermore, in stripping Marshal Chang 
Hsuch-liang of his power, the Japanese com- 
pletely upset the military and political equilib- 
rium in North China. While the war lords and 
political leaders of all China made an effort 
toward unity in the face of what they considered 
to be foreign aggression, it was considered cer- 
tain that far-reaching readjustments and shift- 
ings of power would take place in North China 
during 1932. 

When the Japanese undertook military action 
in Manchuria on the morning of September 19, 
Chang HsUeh-liang had an army of 340,000 men, 
including 220,000 in Manchuria and 120,000 in 
China proper north of the Yellow River. Besides 
the largest armory in the world at Mukden, he 
had immense military stores and some 200 air- 
planes. Before a month had elapsed Chang’s 
sources of power in Manchuria had been com- 
pletely cut off. The Mukden arsenal, military 
stores, airplanes, food reserves, and revenues had 
been confiscated or diverted to other channels. 
Of Chang’s troops in Manchuria, 70,000 had been 
forcibly disarmed and the remaining 160,000 
were scattered and unpaid, living off the in- 
habitants or divided among minor militarists 
intent upon establishing separate domains for 
independent exploitation. The young Marshal re- 
tained control of the 120,000 Manchurian troops 
in the Peiping-Tientsin area, but since the rev- 
enues from this district were insufficient to sup- 
port them he was obliged to look to Nanking for 
further revenue, and Nanking had little to send 
him. 

With Chang’s ability to crush new anti- 
Nanking coalitions in the North seriously im- 
paired, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek was forced to 
abandon his plans for forcible resistance to the 
Cantonese. Hence the renewal of the Nanking- 
Canton negotiations in November, which finally 
resulted in the resignation of Chiang. Previous to 
his resignation, Chiang’s uncompromising hostil- 
ity to Feng Yu-hsiang and Marshal Yen Hsi-shan 
also underwent a complete change. These two 
worthies, defeated and harried into seclusion in 
1930, had returned to their old districts in Shansi 
and other northwestern Provinces and were re- 
building their shattered forces. The change in 
Chang Hsueh-liang’s fortunes caused the Nan- 
king leader to restore both Feng and Yen to their 
former membership in the Kuomintang execu- 
tive committee and to invite them to visit Nan- 
king. For other developments in Manchuria, see 
Japan under History, 

The Great Floods. The valleys of the Yangtze, 
Hwai, and Yellow Rivers were visited during 
1931 by the most disastrous floods recorded for 
over lialf a century. Commencing toward the end 
of July, the floods continued well into Novem- 
ber. A thickly populated area of some 34,000 
square miles was affected, with an additional 
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6000 square miles partially flooded. It was esti- 
mated that approximately 1,000,000 persons lost 
their lives, including the thousands who suc- 
cumbed to starvation and disease directly at- 
tributable to flood conditions. Nanking omcials 
placed the number rendered homeless and desti- 
tute at 80,000,000; many of these were expected 
to succumb during the winter, although the 
Nanking government appropriated aliout $18,- 

000. 000 (U. 8. currency) for relief. The damage 
to property and crops was enormous. In the 
Hanivow area alone, where the city and surround- 
ing districts were under water for several months, 
the damage was placed at $250,000,000. In 
September the Nanking government purchased 
about 15,000,000 bushels of wheat from the U. 8. 
Federal Farm Board for famine relief purposes 
on liberal credit terms. 

Foreign Belations. The Japan esc-Chinese 
clash in Manchuria pushed into the background 
the relations of China with other foreign powers. 
The principal development in this field was the 
announcement of the Nanking government on May 
4, 1931, that all existing extraterritorial rights of 
foreigners in China would be abrogated effective 
Jan. 1, 1932. This action, taken without the 
consent of the principal treaty powers, violated 
the terms of unexpired treaties with the United 
States, Great Britain, and several other coun- 
tries. It aroused little foreign reaction, how- 
ever, as negotiations already under way with 
the foreign treaty nations appeared to be ap- 
proaching a successful conclusion. The Nanking 
I)ronouncement was generally considered an ef- 
fort to mollify Chinese nationalist sentiment. 

Shortly afterward Foreign 8ecretary Hender- 
son informed the British House of Commons that 
negotiations with China on the extraterritorial- 
ity question had broken down upon British in- 
sistence upon temporary exclusion of the treaty 
ports (Tientsin, Shanghai, Hankow, and Can- 
ton) from an immediate agreement. The disap- 
pearance of John Thorburn, a British citizen 
arrested by Chinese military police on June 3 
and alleged to have been secretly done to death, 
caused a further setback in British-Chinese 
negotiations. The Belgian concession at Tientsin 
was formally returned to Chinese authorities 
in January, 1931, and on July 31 the judicial 
board of the Nanking government took over the 
mixed court in the French concession of Shanghai 
in accordance with a Franco-Chinese treaty. This 
secured Chinese control over cases in which Chi- 
nese were defendants, a provision already in ef- 
fect in the International Settlement. 

Tlie Chinese tariff, which went into effect Jan. 

1, 1931, was the first in which Chinese author- 
ities exercised practically complete autonomy in 
fixing rates since the Western powers entered 
into treaty relations with China. The new rates 
imposed were designed to foster and protect do- 
mestic industries. 

The third meeting of the Sino-Sovict confer- 
ence to arrange for the formal application of 
the Khabarovsk protocol of December, 1929, 
opened in Moscow, Apr. 11, 1931, but was again 
adjourned without definite progress. In the mean- 
time, however, the Soviet government had re- 
gained by force its treaty right to a half inter- 
est in the operation of the Chinese Eastern 
Hallway (see 1929 Year Book) and it continued 
to exercise joint control with representatives of 
Chang HsUeh-liang throughout 1931. While China 
was absorbed in factional disputes and in its 


passive struggle with Japan, the Soviet Union 
was tightening its grip upon Outer Mongolia 
(see Mongolia). According to an Associated 
Press dispatch of June 13, 1931, from Harbin, 
Soviet officials formed the backbone of the Outer 
Mongolian administration, the country wad gov- 
erned along Soviet lines, and its entire trade 
had been transferred from Chinese to Kussian 
hands. The Nanking government was without 
official representation in Urga, the capital of 
Outer Mongolia, the resident Soviet envoy being 
the dominant figure. All this was despite the fact 
that the Sino-Soviet treaty of 1924 recognized 
Outer Mongolia as “an integral part of the Re- 
public of China.” 

Chinese officials expressed the fear that Soviet 
economic penetration in Sinkiang (Chinese Turk- 
estan) and Inner Mongolia would result in even- 
tual political control. The newly completed Turk- 
sib railway, paralleling the Sinkiang border, 
offered a convenient base for the extension of 
Soviet influence. In Northern Manchuria, also, 
Soviet influence was expanding and the Japanese 
advance toward the Chinese Eastern Railway 
called forth a sharp protest from Moscow (see 
Union op Soviet Socialist Repuutjcs under 
History). On April 0, an investigator for the 
Nanking government reported that Soviet troops 
and Russian families bad occupied a border strip 
of Mancluirian territory about 400 miles long 
and ten miles wide in Heilungkiang and Kirin 
Provinces. 

Relations with the United States government 
remained cordial. The forcible expulsion of 
numerous Chinese from northern and western 
Mexico during 1931 caused strained relations 
between the Mexican and Chinese governments 
The U. S. government granted Chinese expelled 
from Mexico the right to return to China through 
American territory, but it refused a lequest of 
the Chinese Foreign Minister to mediate the 
dispute when the Mexican government intimated 
that such mediation would not be w’elcome (see 
Mexico under History). Three American mis- 
sionaries were murdered by Chinese bandits dur- 
ing 1931 and a number of others were captured 
and held for ransom. The murders occurred in 
interior districts only nominally under the Nan- 
king government’s control and which foreigners 
had been repeatedly w'arned to evacuate. 

The Future of SuANGnAi. With the approach- 
ing abolition of extraterritoriality and the grad- 
ual relinquishment by foreign j>owers of their 
concessions in China, the future of the Inter- 
national Settlement in Shanghai became a prob- 
lem of first importance. Realizing the necessity of 
formulating “a constructive scheme which while 
giving full consideration to the aspirations of 
the Chinese people will, at the same time, af- 
ford reasonably adequate protection during this 
transition period to the great foreign commercial 
and business interests which have been developed 
in Shangliai,” the Municipal Council of the 
Foreign Settlement on Dec. fl, 1929, called in 
Justice Richard Feetham of the Supreme Court 
of South Africa to study the situation and ad- 
vise the Council. Shanghai had become China’s 
major port. In 1930, 51 per cent of all imports 
into China and 35 per cent of all exports passed 
through its harbor. The Foreign Settlement, oc- 
cupying 8.60 square miles fronting the Whangpoo 
River, had a population of 26,965 foreigners and 
971,397 Chinese, as compared with 12,335 foreign- 
ers and 421,885 Chinese in the French Concos- 
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flion, and with 9790 foreiCTers and 1,679,310 
Chineao in the section of Shanghai under Chi- 
nese administration. The foreign business houses 
built up in the International Settlement over a 
long period of years, represented large capital 
investments and handled a major share of the 
trade of the port. 

The report of Justice Feetham, made public 
in several sections in June, 1931, and thereafter, 
suggested a plan based upon the continuance of 
extraterritoriality in the Settlement. Abolition 
of extraterritoriality, he said, should be de- 
ferred until China was united and pacified under 
a central, constitutional government capable of 
maintaining order and justice. He urged greater 
Chinese participation in the government of the 
Settlement, but maintained that the majority of 
the Council must remain foreign and that foreign 
powers should continue their protection under 
the provisions of a new treaty. The recommenda- 
tions were not approved by the Chinese press and 
were contrary to the announced policy of the 
Nanking government. Sec Military Progress. 

BinLioouAPiiY. For authoritative discussions of 
China*8 problems in 1931, consult Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, “The Feetham Report on Shanghai** 
and George H. Blakeslee, “The Foreign Stake in 
China,” both in Foreign Affairs for October, 
1931 ; “Communism in China,** Foreign Affairs, 
January, 1931; Harley F. MacNair, China in 
Revolution (Chicago University Press, 1931); 
Nathan Peffer, China: The Collapse of a Civilza- 
Hon (New York, 1931); Thomas Millard, 
The End of Extraterritoriality in China (Shang- 
hai, 1931) ; J. 0, P. Bland, “South China’s Seces- 
sion Move,** Current History, November, 1931. 

CHINA CONFERENCE. Sec Pacific Rei.a- 

TIONS. 

CHORAL MUSIC. See Music. 

CHOSEN. Sec Korea. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See Congrega- 
tional AND Christian Churches; and articles 
on various religious denominations. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, International 
Society of. An organization comprised of all 
Christian Endeavor societies in the United 
States and Canada, found among the evangelical 
and reformed denominations, and a member of 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Union, com- 
prised of Christian Endeavor societies in 87 coun- 
tries. The first society w^as organized in Port- 
land, Me., Feb. 2, 1881, by the Rev, Francis E. 
Clark, a Congregational minister, for the pur- 
pose of training young people in the duties of 
church membership and the activities of the 
Christian life. 

The international society consists of active 
01 ganizations for each State and each Canadian 
province. These, in turn, in 1931 were divided 
into 1200 city, county, and district unions, each 
including from 3 or 4 to 600 societies, with a 
membership in the United States and Canada 
of 2,600,000. Throughout the world there were 
in the same year approximately 80,000 societies, 
with a membership of 4,000,000, organized 
in 126 nations, dominions, States, and island 
groups. 

The international society is organized into 
the following departments to carry on its work: 
Christian vocations, which yearly gives voca- 
tional counsel to thousands of young people in 
high schools and colleges; travel and recreation, 
which supplies, free of charge, monthly church- 
centred recreation service to Christian Endeavor 


societies and church workers and conducts world- 
friendship tours to Europe for young people at 
cost; citizenship, which interests young people 
in citizenship problems, aids first voters, and 
works for moral reform; army and navy, which 
promotes societies in army posts and navy yards 
and conducts meetings on thousands of merchant 
vessels (in some ciUes sailors* homes are con- 
ducted by Endeavorers) ; social service and 
prison work, which conducts classes for foreign- 
ers, helps in community enterprises, and con- 
ducts meetings and organizes societies in pris- 
ons. The society also promotes systematic and 
proportionate giving through the Tenth Jjegion, 
in which 77,532 have been enrolled; emphasizes 
regular habits of prayer and daily Bible reading 
through the Quiet Hour, in which 267,224 have 
been enrolled; and recruits for the Christian 
ministry and missionary w’ork through the Life 
Work Recruits, in which 10,190 have been en- 
rolled. 

The international society celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary at its convention in San Francisco 
July 11-18, 1931, w'ith 4000 delegates in at- 
tendance. Problems of Christian citizenship, law 
observance, w^orld peace, and church unity were 
discussed, and a two-year plan of evangelism 
was launched in accordance wdth the youth 
crusade-with-Christ theme of the world’s con- 
vention in 1930. The official periodical of the 
international society is the Christian Endeavor 
World. The ofiicers for 1931 were: President, 
the Rev. Daniel A. Poling; vice presidents, the 
Rev. William Hiram Foulkes and the Rev. How- 
ard B. Grosse; treasurer, A. J. Rhartle; and gen- 
eral secretary, Carlton M. Sherwood. Headquar- 
ters are at 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. A system of meta- 
physical or spiritual healing discovered by Mrs. 
Mary Baker Eddy in 1866. The first church was 
estaidished by Mrs. Eddy in Boston in 1879 and 
given a charter by the Commonwealth of Mass- 
achusetts. In 1892 it was reorganized as a vol- 
untary religious association known as The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, called 
more frequently by its adherents “The Mother 
Church.” Mrs. Eddy wrote the textbook of the 
movement, Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures, published in 1876. The vSunday serv- 
ices of the cliurch arc conducted by first and sec- 
ond readers, the former reading from Science and 
Health, and the latter from the authorized ver- 
sion of the Bible. In 1931 more than 10,000 
practitioners of Christian Science in the United 
States and other countries were devoting their 
entire time to healing the sick through prayer. 

A board of directors administers the affairs 
of The Mother Church. Its annual meeting was 
held in Boston dune 8. Reports indicated ex- 
penditures totaling $1,873,467 from the general 
fund of the church during the year. During the 
fiscal year ending May 31, 1931, 79 churches and 
Christian Science societies, including several uni- 
vcisity societies, wore recognized as branches 
of The Mother Church; 46 in North America, 
26 in Europe, 1 in Asia, 4 in Australasia, and 2 
in South America. The total number of recog- 
nized branches was 2619. Three departments con- 
duct the principal activities of the movement: 
The Board of Education, Board of Lectureship, 
and Committee on Publication. The Board of 
Education instructs and authorizes students to 
teach Christian Science: the Board of Lecture- 
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ship consists of 26 members who deliver free 
lectures on Christian Science throughout the 
world. During the year 3732 lectures were de- 
livered, of which 3204 were in the United States, 
Canada and Alaska, and 438 in foreign fields. 

The Committee on Publication aims to correct 
impositions on the public in regard to Christian 
Science. It also endeavors to guard the rights of 
Christian Scientists against restriction by public 
authority. The Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety, which publishes and issues the authorized 
literature of The Mother Church, operates under 
a deed of trust granted by Mrs. Eddy ; its affairs 
are now administered by a board of trustees ac- 
cording to the Manual of the church. The pub- 
lishing society issues the daily paper of the 
organization. The Christian Science Monitor; 
other periodicals include: The Christian Science 
Journal, Christian Science Sentinel, and the 
four editions of The Herald of Christian Science 
in the German, French, Dutch, and Scandinavian 
(Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian) languages 
respectively, each with the English translation 
opposite. The Benevolent Association of the 
Church conducts sanatoria in Brookline, Mass., 
and San Francisco, Calif. Pleasant View Home 
in Concoid, N. H., is a home for Christian Scien- 
tists of advanced years. Duncan Sinclair was 
president of The Mother Church for the year 
ending May 31, 1931. The headquarters of the 
church are at 107 Falmouth Sticet, Boston, 
Mass. 

CHBISTMAS ISLAND. The name applied to 
two separate islands, one in the Indian Ocean 
forming a part of the Straits Settlements (q.v.) 
and the other the largest atoll in the Pacific 
Ocean, belonging to the Gilbert and Ellice Is- 
lands Colonv (British). 

CHBONdliOGT. The following chronology 
lists the more important happenings of the year 
1931 according to the dates of occurrence. In 
most cases these are treated in more detail under 
the respective heads, and to such articles, par- 
ticularly those on leading countries and States, 
such as United States, Great Britain, New York, 
and BO forth, the reader is referred. For a list 
of prominent persons who have died during the 
year, reference should be made to the article 
Negbology and the im{K>rtant obituary notices 
there listed. 

January 1 — The London Naval Treaty went into ef- 
fect by proclamation of President Hoover. 

2 — Revolution overthrew President Arosemena of 
Panama. Ricardo Alfaro, Panama’s Minister to Wash- 
ington, was recalled to become President. 

4 — Dr. Daniel Salamanca was elected President of 
Bolivia. 

0 — Ten Italian naval planes, commanded by Air Min- 
ister Balbo, completed a non-stop flight from West Africa 
to Brazil. 

8 — Pope Pius XI made public a 16,000-word encycli- 
cal on marriage. 

9 — Congress of Soviets at Moscow approved the Soviet 
Union’s budget for 1981, equivalent to about sixteen 
billion dollars. 

10 — President Hoover refused the Senate’s request 
that he reconsider his api^intment of George Smith, 
Marcel Garsaud, and C. L. Draper to the Federal Power 
Oommission. 

An international commission of inquiry reported that 
slavery existed in Liberia. 

11 — A new constitution, providing for separation of 
church and state, was adopted in Bolivia. 

12 — ^The U. S. Senate approved President Hoover’s 
appointment of Henry P. Fletcher, Thomas Page, Alfred 
Dennis, and Dr. John Coulter to the Tariff Commission. 

Prime Minister MacDonald offered India responsible 
parliamenta^ government and virtual dominion status 
as the first Round-Table Conference in London drew to 
a close. 

18 — President Hoover appealed for voluntary contri- 


butions of $10,000,000 to the American Red Cross for 
drought relief. 

14 — The U. S. Senate approved the $45,000,000 
drought-relief bill already passed by the House. 

An earthquake killed 100 persons in and near the city 
of Oaxaca, Mexico. 

18 — President Hoover signed the Stubbs Act, reducing 
penalties for minor prohibition infractions. 

J0 — The U. S. Senate voted $30,000,000 for moderni- 
zation of three battleships under the London Naval 
Treaty. The bill was approved by the House February 20. 

A League of Nation's commission met to study Aristide 
Briand’s plan for European federation. 

17 — The Pish committee of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, appointed to investigate communism, recom- 
mended drastic anti-communistic legislation. 

A large section of the rock forming the brink of 
Niagara Falls fell away. 

19 — The Wickersham Commission’s report on prohibi- 
tion enforcement was submitted to President Hoover. 

21 — Europ^ean Premiers and Foreign Ministers, as- 
sembled at Geneva, issued a manifesto pledging them 
selves to maintain peace. 

Arturo Araujo was elected President of Salvador. 

22 — Premier Steeg mot defeat in tlie French Chamber 
and resigned with his Cabinet. 

28 — ’Ihe Council of the League of Nations announced 
that Uie World Disarmament Conference would convene 
in Geneva, Fob. 2, 1982. 

25 — Mahatma Gandhi, Indian nationalist leader, was 
released after nine mouths' imprisonment. 

8G — Fire destroyed nearly a square mile of the business 
district of Buenaventura, Colombia. 

29 — Secretary of State Stimson apologized to Italy for 
remarks concerning Mussolini made by Maj Gen. Smed- 
ley Butler, U.S.M.C., at a Philadelphia club. 

Due to a difference of opinion over Indian policy, 
Winston Churchill resigned from the directorate of the 
British Conservative party. 

30 — Senator Pierre Laval formed a new French 
Cabinet. 

February S — Twenty-seven religious fanatics were 
hanged at Menemen, Turkey, for an insurrectionary out- 
break. 

An earthquake destroyed the city of Napier and nine 
other towns in New Zealand, killing 200 and injuring 
over 1500. 

5 — Capt. Malcolm Campbell of Great Britain broke the 
world’s automobile speed record by driving 245 m.p.h. 
at Daitona Beach, Fla 

7 — Chancellor Brunmg won a crucial vote of confi- 
dence in the German Reichstag, 203—221. 

8 — King Alfonso restored freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly in Spain by royal decree. 

9 — The U. S. Navy appropriation bill tor 1931-32 
called for $844,342,952, or $36,000,000 less than for the 
previous fiscal year. 

The Earl of Bessborough was appointed Governor- 
General of Canada, succeeding Viscount Willingdon, who 
was named Viceroy of India. 

10 — Hitlerites and Nationalists boycotted the Gorman 
Reichstag. 

India dedicated a new imperial capital at New Delhi. 

The U. S ’Treasury Department placed a temporary 
embargo on lumber and pulpwood from four districts of 
northern Russia. ^ , , , , 

12 — Pope Pius XI mode his first radio address, which 
w'as broadcast to many countries. - « • 

14 — General Beronguer resigned as Premier of Spam 
and King Alfonso suspended elections scheduled for 
March. 

A compromise bill providing for the distribution of a 
$20,000,000 drought relief fund in food and other 
loans, was passed by the U. S. Senate and signed by 
the President. . , 

15 — The U. S. war veterans bonus bill passed the 

House, 363-39. j ^ ™ 

Premier Svinhufvud was elected President of Fin- 
land. 

18 — Admiral Juan Aznar formed a new Spanish 

cabinet. . , , 

ig — The U. S. Senate passed the veterans’ bonus bilk 
72-12. 

Canada raised tariff duties on American automobiles 
by 16 per cent. , ^ 

20 — President Hoover’s veto of the veterans’ bonus 
bill was overridden by the House, 328-79. 

Sixty Peruvians and one American were killed in a 
counter-revolution against President S4nchez Oerro of 

Two exiled Albanians attempted to assassinate King 
Zog in Vienna. , ^ , 

24 — The Supreme Court reversed a ruling by Fed- 

eral Judge Clark of Now Jersey that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was invalid. ^ 

25 — The appointment of Eugene Meyer as Governor 

of the Federal Reserve Board was confirmed by the 
Senate, 72 to 11. ^ . xi. 

28 — The New York World was purchased by the 
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Scrippi-Howsrd n«wipaper iaterofts for {6,000,000. 

j97 — The TetOrans' toihib bill paaied the U. S. Sen* 
ate, 76-17, over the Presldent'i veto, and became a law. 

The Canadian Government placed an embargo on 
Soviet coal, wood pulp, and other produota. 

Jurisdiction over the Virgin Islands was transferred 
from the U. S. Navy to the Interior Department. 
March 2 — Provisional President S&nchez Cerro of 

^Dr.^^Gabrlei Terra was inaugnrated President of 


Uruguay. 

2 — U. g. Array officers in the Philippines revealed a 
plot of Oolorums (religious fanatics) to capture the island 
of Oorregidor and massacre the American 

3 — President Hoover vetoed the Muscle Shoals bill. 

4 — The Seventy-first Congress of the United States, 
convened in extraordinary session, Apr. 16, 1926, passed 


out of existence. . ^ 

Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy of India signed a 
truce terminating the “civil disobedience” campaim. 

11—12 — A gathering of progressives and liberals in 
Washington adopted a liberal political programme. 

13 — Tlie Massachusetts General Court was the first 
to vote for a constitutional convention to act on the 
repeal or amendment of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

14 — The Prince of Wales opened the British Empire 


fair at Buenos Aires. , , . 

13 — The steamer Viking, carrying a motion picture 
expedition of 140, was destroyed by an explosion off 
Newfoundland. Twenty were killed and many injured. 

The sixth All-Union Congress of Soviets elected A. I 
Rykov, Nicolai Bukharin, and M. P. Tomsky to the 
Central Executive Committee. 

17 — The U. S. Treasury was informed by the Vet- 
erans' Bureau that at least one billion dollars would 
be needed to meet 50 per cent loans authorized by Con- 
gress on service certificates. 

18 — Five prihon buildings were burned and three 
guards injured in an outbreak in Joliet (III.) State 
prison. 

President Hoover departed on a vacation cruise to 
Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

The lower house of the Danish Parliament passed 
a bill to abolish the army. The upper house blocked the 


20 — A two-months strike of 34,000 Swedish textile 
workers w'as settled. 

Birth control was approved by the marriage-and- 
home committee of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 

21 — Austro-Geiman Customs Union project was an- 
nounced by the German Government 

22 — Prance, Czeclsoslovakia, and Italy protested the 
Austio-German Customs Union agreement as illegal 

24 — The New York Senate authorized an investiga- 
tion of New York City’s government 

•The mutiny of an infantry regiment at Lima, Peru, 
was put down, with 200 killed 

26 — Great Britain asked Germany and Austria to 
defer their jiroposed economic union until after the 
May session of the League of Nations' Council. 

28 — President Hindenburg established a virtual dic- 
tatorship, under Article 48 of the German Constitution 
Tlie Reichstag adjourned until October. 

29 — Presioent Hoover returned to Washington from 
his Caribbean tour 

30 — Mahatma Gandhi’s truce with Lord Irwin was 
Bjiproved by the All-India National Congress at Karachi 

31 — Managua, capital of Nicaragua, was destroyed 
by an earthquake, followed by a fire. Two thousand were 
killed. 

The New York Legislature’s hill petitioning Congress 
to call a constitutional convention to repeal the 18th 
Amendment was signed by Governor Roosevelt, 

April 4 — The Funchal garrison revolted against the 
Carmona Government of Portugal. 

The Mironcscu Cabinet resigned in Rumania. 

6 — The District of Columbia Court of Appeals up- 
held the conviction of Albert B. Fall on a chargee of 
accepting a bribe in the oil lease scandal. 

7 — William Hale Thompson (Republican) was de- 
feated by Anton Oermak (Democrat) by 667,520 to 
475,613 in the Chicago mayoralty election. 

9 — Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of the U. S. House 
of Representatives, died of pneumonia 

12 — Republicans won an overwhelming victory in the 
first Spanish municipal elections in eight years. 

14 — Roijiro Wakatsuki succeeded xako Hamaguchi 
as Premier of Japan. 

King Alfonso fled from Spain, but without abdi- 
cating, and a republic was established, with Niceto 
Alc&la Zamora as Provisional President. 

The Ford factory at Detroit, Mich., turned out its 
twenty millionth automobile. 

15 — Nicholas Jorga became Premier of Rumania. 

Insurgent raids in which eight American citizens 

were killed caused the dispatch of American warships to 
Nicaragua. Secretary of State Stimson announced the 


n. 8 , Government would not undertake to protect Its 
citizens in the interior. 

18 — ^The Earl of Willingdon was sworn in as Viceroy 
of India. 

19 — Revolution broke out in Northern Honduras, 
menaci]^ American banana plantation interests. 

22 — The United States, France, and Great Britain 
recognized the new Spanish republic. 

27 — The Soviet-Italian commercial treaty, concluded 
in 1080, was renewed, and expanded. 

88 — King Prajadhipok and Queen Rambaibarni of 
Siam were officially received at Washington. 

A revolutionary outbreak at 8&o Paulo, Brazil, was 
suppressed. 

30 — Oount di Robilant, Italian aviator, was rescued 
after 18 days in the Brazilian jungle, in which his 
airplane crashed. 

An explosion in a Brazilian naval plant near Bio de 
Janeiro killed 150 and injured 300. 

May 1 — Former Governor Alfred E, Smith dedicated 
the Empire State Building in New York, the world’s 
tallest structure. 

May day was marked by world-wide Communist dem- 
onstrations and riots. 

A new Land Act gave 70,000 tenant farmers in the 
Irish Free State possession of their land. 

4 — Mustapha Kemal was reelected Turkish President 
for a third term bjr the Grand National Assembly. 

The Chinese Nationalist Government announced that 
extra-territorial privileges and alien couits in China 
would be abolished on Jan. 1, 1932 

6 — The French Colonial Exposition at Pans was 
opened by President Doumergue. 

Foreign Minister Briand of France advanced a pro- 
posal for European economic collaboration as an alterna- 
tive to the Austro-German Customs Union project. 

The Soviet-Lithuunian non -aggression pact was re- 
newed. 

9 — The U. S. Government henceforth would not em- 
Ijloy the Army or Navy to collect foreign public or pri- 
vate debts, Secretary of State Stimson announced. 

An agreement for the restriction of sugar jiroduction 
was signed at Brussels by representatives of Cuba, 
Hungary, Java, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Belgium. 

11 — Mobs in Madrid, Spain, attacked and burned a 
number of Roman Catholic institutions. 

13 — Confiscation of ex-King Alfonso's estates was 
decreed by the Republican Government of Spain. 

Senator Paul Doiimer was elected Piesidont of France, 
defeating Foreign Minister Briand. 

14 — Swedish police fired on striking woodpulp work- 
ers, killing Rix. 

Fatal noting accompanied the parhamentary elections 
in Kgypt. 

15 — ^e European Union Commission met in Geneva. 

An American delegation, headed by Samuel R. Mc- 

Kelvie of the Federal Farm Board, arrived in London to 
attend a conference of eleven w^heat exporting nations 
to consider restriction of production. 

16 — President Hoover inaugurated plans to reduce 
Federal expenditures 

18 — The U. S. Supremo Court upheld the constitution- 
aliW of the Indiana chain store tax law. 

Germany and Austria consented to postpone inaugura- 
tion of their proposed Customs Union until its legality 
was passed uiion by the World Court. 

Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Foreign Minister, proposed a 
pact of economic non-oggression to the European Union 
Commission. 

19 — Foreign Minister Henderson of Great Brita-m 
was chosen president of the 1932 Disarmament Confer- 
ence. 

The German "pocket battleship,” the Ersatz Preus- 
sen, renamed the Deutschland, was launched at Kiel. 

21 — The Council of the League of Nations authorized 
the establishment of an international farm mortgage 
credit bank, under League auspices. 

Fascist attacks on Catholic Action clubs caused ten- 
sion between the Itolian Government and the Holy See. 

Heads of Eastern railroads petitioned the U. S. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to raise freight rates "to a 
level which will restore the credit and the service of 
the carriers.” 

22 — ^The World Court was asked for advisory opin- 
ions on Danzig and Merael. 

Complete religious freedom was established in Spain 
by the Republican Government. 

23 — Pope Pius XI published the full text of his en- 
cyclical on labor. 

The London Wheat Conference ended in failure. 

25 — The U. S. Supreme Court, five to four, denied 
citizenship to Douglas Clyde Macintosh, professor at 
Yale Divinity School, and Miss Marie Bland, Canadian 
war nurse, because of their refusal to agree in advance 
to bear arms in a future war. 

26 — ^The Slawek Cabinet resigned in Poland. 

27 — ^The threatened collapse of the Austrian Creditan- 
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stalt inauffurated a flnaneial criBii in Germany and 
Central Europe. 

89 — The Bank for International Bettloments an- 
nounced that it and 10 central banks of various na- 
tions would advance credits to the Bank of Austria. 

The n. 8. Farm Board ended purchases of wheat fu- 
tures to stabilize prices. 

50 — At a Krent military demonstration of the Btahl- 
helm at Breslau, East Prussia, 150,000 Gorman war 
veterans swore never to rest until former German terri- 
tory incorporated in Poland was regained. 

Premier Mussolini ordered the dissolution of Oatholic 
Action clubs all over Italy. 

51 — Secretary of the Treasury Mellon opened sub- 
scriptions for $800,000,000 of 8% per cent gold Treas- 
ury bonds due in 1046. On June 4 he announced that 
subscriptions received aggregated $6,000,000,000. 

The monetary gold supply of the United States reached 
a record total of $4,797,132,000. 

June l — The U. 8. Supreme Court by a five to four 
decision, declared the Minnesota press law unconstitu- 
tional. 

Premier Bennett's budget statement in the Canadian 
House of Commons included important tariff increases 
affecting the United States. 

8 — The Nationalist party was victorious in the Philip- 
pine election. 

The U. S. Department of Justice announced abandon- 
ment of attempts to prevent the merger of the Standard 
Oil Company of New York and the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany. 

S — Establishment of a German dictatorship mss 
urged on Chancellor Briining by 1400 industrial leaders 
of Western Germany. 

4 — A British commission reported that the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund was $400,000,000 in debt to the 
Exchequer and that its income sufficed to meet only half 
of the demands upon it. 

5 — A new Cabinet was formed in Belgium by Jules 
Renkin, Catholic party leader 

Chancellor Briining and Foreign Minister Curtius of 
Germany arrived in Tendon for the Chequers conversa- 
tions with Briti.sh officials A new emeigeney decree 
raised the German tax burden. 

7 — The California Oil fturvev Committee reported that 
restriction of wasteful competitive production through 
modification of the anti-trust laws was imperative 

8 — ^The Wailing Wall commission confirmed Ainb 
title to the wall but granted Jews rights of access for 
devotions. 

Two denutv sheriffs at Ardmore, Okla.. shot »ud 
killed Emilio 0 Rubio, cousin of President Ortiz Rubio 
of Mexico, and Manuel Gomez, Mexican youths attending 
college in the United States 

— A plan for flnancinl rehabilitation of the Aus- 
tralian Federal and State governments was agreed upon 
at Melbourne 

The first Cotalonian legislative body to meet in four 
centuries convened at Bn^'celona 

10 — Finance Minister Flnndin revealed to the French 
ChombcT of Deputies that the financial condition of the 
French Line was precarious 

The Tennessee House of Representatives, hv a vote 
of 58 to 14, defeated a hill to repeal the law fo^-bidding 
the teaehing of evolution in schools supported by State 
funds. 

The All-India National Congress working committee 
authorized Mahatma Gandhi to go to Tjondon for the 
second Round-Table Conference, regardless of Hindu- 
Moslem differences. 

13 — The German Reichshank raised its rediscount 
rate from 5 to 7 per cent to check heavy withdrawals of 
gold and exchange. 

President Juan B. Perez of Venezuela resigned On 
June 19 he was succeeded by the dictator and former 
President, On. Juan V Gomez. 

Paul Doumcr assumed the Presidency of France. 

14 — Secretary of State Stimson made public com- 
plete figures on United States armaments 

Cardinal Segura, Primate of Spain, was anested and 
expelled by the Republican Government. 

The French excursion steamer St PhUibert capsized 
in a storm; over 450 were drowned 

15 — The newspaper Izvestia announced that of the 
total area sown in the Soviet Union in the spring sow- 
ing campaign, 168,000,000 acres were sowed under so- 
cialized methods as against 66,000,000 acres sowed by 
individual peasants. 

16 — President Hoover and ex-President Coolidge 
spoke at the dedication of a memorial to President 
Harding at Marion, Ohio. 

The Austrian Cabinet resigned as a result of the 
financial crisis. 

The Bank of England advanced an unconditional 
credit of $21,000,000 to avert a panic in Austria. 

17 — President Hoover dedicated the remodeled tomb 
of Lincoln at Springfield, 111. 

Railroads petitioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission for a 15 per cent increase in all freight charges. 

18 — A law became effective in the Mexican State of 
Vera Crus restricting the number of Roman Catholic 
priests to one for every 100,000 inhabitants. 

80 — President Hoover's Emergency Committee for 
Employment warned that the demand for unemployment 
relief would be unusually heavy during the fall and 
winter. 

A new Austrian cabinet was formed by Dr. Carl 
Buroseh, governor of the Province of Lower Austria. 

President Hoover proposed the postponement during 
one year of all payments on intergovernmental debts and 
reparations owed to tho principal creditor powers. 

81 — A propeller-driven railway car broke the speed 
record for the 168.4 miles between Berlin and Hamburg. 

A British expedition scaled Mount Kamet. in the 
Himalayas, the highest peak reached by man. It is 25,- 
447 ft. above sea level. 

88 — ^The harbor district of St. John, N. B., was de- 
stroyed by fire, the damage totaling $6,000,000 

83 — Wiley Post and Harold Gatty started from New 
York on a round-the-world airplane flight, which they 
completed on July 1 in an elapsed time of 8 days, 15 
hours, and 51 minutes, establishing a record 

Joseph Stalin inaugurated a new industrial and labor 
policy for the Soviet Union 

84 — A $100,000,000 short term credit was extended 
to tho Reichshank the Fedornl Reserve Bank of New 
York, the Bank of England, Bank of Franco, and Bank 
for International Settlements. 

85 — Sir Chandrasekhara Vankata Raman, Indian 
physicist and Nobel prize winner, made public results 
of experiments showing that light eonaists of pai tides 
possessing attributes of angular motion 

86 — Prime Minister MacDonald announced that the 
British Government^ would underwrito the credit of tho 
Government of India 

87 — The Honduran revolt ended with the killing of 
Gen. Gregorio Perrera, insurgent leader 

88 — Election of delegates to a Constituent Coitcs in 
Spain resulted in a sweeping Republican-Socialist vic- 
tory. 

29 — The Malinoff Cabinet succeeded that of Premier 
Liaptcheff in Bulgaria. 

80 — Tho U. S. Government ended its fiscal vear with 
a deficit of $903,000,000 and an increase of $000, - 
000,000 in the public debt 

A centralized bureau for U S war veteians’ nffnirs 
was established under Gen, Frank T. Hines 

The Wickersham Commission on Law OhseiTancc and 
Law EnfoTcement was dissolved 

July 1 — The U. S. 8. Cnrixtitiition was recommissioned 
at Boston after being laid up for 44 years, and began 
a tour of the Atlantic T)ort.s * 

The report of the Whitlev royal commission on labor 
conditions in India was published 

8 — The weekly report of tho Reichshank revealed that 
on June 27 the hank had drawn more than $76,320,000 
of tho $100,000,000 credit extended by four central 
banks 

3 — Pop© Plus XI in an encyclical charged Italian 
Fascism with attempting to “tear away from tho Church 
the young.” 

Max Schmeling of Germnnv retained the world’s 
heavyweight boxing title bv knocking out W L (Young) 
Stribling of Qeor^a, in the 15th round, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

5 — Anti-Chinese rioting in Korea resulted in the 
killing of 119 Chinese, 

7 — President Hoover’s moratorium plan wont into 
effect upon its nceeptaneo hv the French Governmont 

To halt the dram of gold from the Reichshank, Ger- 
man financial and industrial leaders organized n svndi- 
cate and placed a credit of $119,000,000 at the disposal 
of the Gold Discount Bank 

The Soviet Commissariat of Agriculture announced 
achievement of 97 per rent of the Five-Yenr Plan quota 
for the 1031 sowing campaign. 

The Bank of Catalonia at Barcelona, Spain, suspended 
payments. 

8 — The discovery of serious structural defects in 
five of eight new 10.000-ton cruisers was confirmed by 
the U. S. Navv Department. 

The international business of the United States for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, was estimated at 
$17,050,000,000, compared with $20,186,000,000 in 
the previous year. 

9 — Koye Don, In Misg England II, set a world speed- 
boat record of 110.2 miles an hour on Lake Garda, Italy. 

Secretary of State Stimson conferred with Premier 
Mussolini and Foreign Minister Grandi at Rome during 
a vacation tour of Europe 

Dr. Hans Luther, president of the Reichsbonk, flew 
from Berlin to London and then to Pans in an unsuc- 
cessful search for a loan to tide over the Gorman finan- 
cial crisis. 

10 — President Hoover issued a statement denouncing 
short traders in the American commodity markets. 
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The Norwegian Oovernment proclaimed the annexa- 
tion of a part of ^e northeaitern coast of Greenland 
claimed by Denmark. 

The U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission authorized 
an increase in the size and weight of parcel post pack- 
ages. 

12 Some Americans were stoned during an independ- 
ence parade of 40,000 Filipinos at Manila. 

13 — The German Government invoked Article 48 of 
the Constitution and closed exchanges for two days, 
following the failure of the Darmstaedter und National 
Bank. 

14 — The Spanish Cortes assembled for the first time in 
eight years in Madrid to frame a constitution for the 
new Republic. 

The liungurian Cabinet Council ordered the closing 
of all Hungarian banks for three days and the Mercur 
Bank in Vienna closed temporarily. 

15 — A conference of world nitrate producers in Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland, failed to continue an existing agree- 
ment for the restriction of production. 

The Wickersham Commission’s report on criminal 
piocedure was published at the White House. 

The U. S. Navy Department asked bids on ten new 
destroyers, to cost a total of $49,500,000. 

The Brilning Cabinet assumed dictatorial control of 
the German financial system to prevent its threatened 
collapse. 

10 — President Hoover announced that Secretary of 
State Stimson and Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
would attend the seven-power financial conference at 
London (July 20) as full-fledged delegates. 

The Blanquicr Cabinet in Chile postponed interest 
on payments on the foreign debt. 

18 — Chancellor Bruuing of Germany, accompanied by 
Foreign Minister Curtius, paid the first visit of a Ger- 
man chancellor to Pans since the World War; he failed 
to secure financial aid. 

American prohibition organizations united forces for 
a preoloction campaign against wet candidates in 257 
cities. 

20 — A 24-hour transcontinental mail service was 
established between Newark, N. J., and Los Angeles, 
Culif. 

21 — Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, 
cnteied the New Mexico State penitentiary at Santa Fe, 
to servo one year for his part in the oil scandal of the 
Hurdiug Administration. 

The French Government notified the League of Na- 
tions that France had cut her armaments to an irreduci- 
ble minimum under existing conditions of security in 
Europe. 

22 — The average value of the American farm declined 
from $10,284 in 1920 to $7614 in 1930, according to 
published lesults of the 1930 farm census 

23 — The seven-power financial conference in London 
ended after reaching a “standstill” agreement for the 
maintenance of existing foreign short term credits in 
Germany. 

Gold and foreign exchange withdrawals from the 
Bank of England increased to $25,000,000 a day, and 
the Bank raised its rediscount rate to 3 Mi per cent. 

24 — The Oraf Zeppelin left Fricdnchsliafen, Germany, 
on an cxplorutoiy flight over the North Polar regions, 
via Leningrad. It leturned July 30. 

20 — ^Tho Wiekershum Commission’s report on the Amer- 
ican prison system was made public at the White House. 

Gen Carlos Ibaflez del Campo was forced to resign 
as President of Chile. 

27 — Abandoning tlie gold standard, Mexico placed its 
currency on a silver basis. 

A new Chilean Government was established with Juan 
Esteban Montoro as Acting President. 

28 — The U. S. Steel Coiporation reduced its common 
stock dividend from $7 a year to $4. 

30 — John Polando and Russell Boardman landed at 
Istanbul, Turkey, after a record non-stop distance flight 
of 6014 miles from Now York. 

Lord Kylsant, British shipping magnate, was sen- 
tenced to a year's imprisonment for fraud. 

31 — Wheat sold in the Chicago market at 48 cents a 
bushel, the loAvest price ever recorded there. 

The Reichsbank raised its discount rate to 15 per 
cent. 

August 1 — Another report of the Wickersham Com- 
mission charged that the American imlice system had 
broken down on a nation-wide scale. 

The Hank of England received credits of $250,000,000 
from the Bank of France and the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. World-wide Communist anti-war demon- 
strations ended in numerous riots and clashes with the 
police. 

2 — A plebiscite in Catalonia indicated that more than 
99 per cent of the population favored independence from 
the Madrid Gk>vernment. 

4 — Argentine police raided the offices of the Soviet 
trading agency in Buenos Aires. 

President Hoover announced that a Federal building 


e rogramme totaling $800,000,000 would be under way 
y lall. 

Governor Murray of Oklahoma invoked martial law 
to stop the flow of 8106 petroleum wells. 

5 — Germany’s banks opened for full normal business 
after three weeks of restricted operation. 

6 — Chancellor Briining and Foreign Minister Curtius 
of Germany discussed economic conditions and disarma- 
ment with Premier Mussolini during a two-day visit to 
Rome. 

The May Commission’s report forecast a $600,000,000 
deficit m the British budget. 

7 — The tenth report of the Wickersham Commission 
denounced methods sometimes employed by immigration 
officials in enforcing the deportation system. 

B — The Stahlhelm-sponsored referendum for dissolu- 
tion of the Socialist-controlled Prussian Diet failed by 
3,500,000 votes to secure the 13,500,000 votes required. 
A revolution broke out m Cuba 

10 — Tliird -degree police methods were assailed in a 
Wickersham Commission report on Lawlessness in Law 
Enforcement. 

11 — The Reichsbank lowered its discount rate to 10 
pel cent indicating that the German financial crisis had 
passed the peak. 

An agreement for carrying out the Hoover moratorium 
was signed in London. 

12 — The U. S. Federal Farm Board in a telegram 
to Governors of 14 cotton -growing States, urged that 
every third row of cotton be turnea under. 

13 — The Mexican Congress passed a revolutionary 
labor code. 

14 — Gen. Mario D. Menocal and Col. Carlos Mendieta, 
loaders of the Cuban insurrection, were captured by 
Government forces. 

15 — Armed bands became active along the Ulster-Irish 
Free State border. 

16 — President Hoover appointed Walter S. Gifford, 

{ ircsidcnt of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
lead of a national unemployment relief organization. 

U. K. Internal Revenue tax collections for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1031, declined 23 per cent from 
the previous year, the Treasury announced. 

Another Wickersham Commission report stated that 
the causes of crime were too complicated to be com- 
prehensively discussed. 

Count Julius Knrolyi formed a new Cabinet in Hun- 
gary, replacing Count Bothlen. 

17 — Texas militiamen closed 1G31 oil and gas wells 
in the East Texas fields. 

18 — Representatives of Germany’s foreign creditors, 
meeting at Basel, Switzerland, agreed to postpone for 
SIX months the withdrawal of $1,200,000,000 of short 
term credits. 

19 — ^The Wiggin Committee’s renort on German 
finances was issued at Basel, Switzerland 

A filibustering expedition which landed at Jibara, 
Cuba, with arms for the insurgents, was dispersed by 
Government troops. 

A moratorium on foreign debt payments for the re- 
mainder of 1931 was declared by the Chilean Govern- 
ment. 

20 — Forest fires had destroyed 1,500,000 acres of 
timber in Montana, Idaho, and Washington since August 
10, it was announced 

21 — The twelfth report of the Wickersham Commis- 
sion placed America's crime bill at more than a billion 
dollars a year 

The Federal Farm Board announced that it would 
exchange 25,000,000 bushels of wheat for 1,050,000 
bags of coffee owned by the Brazilian Government. 

British trade union leaders rejected Prime Minister 
MacDonald’s plans for balancing the budget 

Great floods in the Yangtze valley foiced the evacua- 
tion of Hangkow, China. 

22 — King George returned to London from Balmoral, 
Scotland, because of the Cabinet crisis. 

23 — The Wickersham Commission reported that the 
foreign born in the United States committed relatively 
fewer ciimes than the native born. 

24 — The British Labor Goveinment resigned and the 
King commissioned Prime Minister MacDonald to form 
a National Government for the purpose of balancing 
the budget. 

President Ayora resigned as President of Ecuador. 

25 — A Biitish National Cabinet, including four Labor- 
ites, four Conservatives, and two Liberals, was formed. 

26 — A revolt m Lisbon, Portugal, was suppressed 
after 80 were killed and 100 wounded. 

Col. and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh arrived in Japan 
by airplane from New York, via Canada, Alaska, and 
Siberia. 

The Gorman amphibian monimlane DO-X, world’s 
largest airplane, arrived in New York City after a trip 
from Europe via West Africa and eastern South Amer- 
ica. 

27 — Karl Naumestnik, an Austrian, walked acioss 
the English Channel on water skis in about eight hours. 
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88 — A $400,000,000 loan wag obtained by the new 
British Government in the United States and France. 

The British Labor party elected Arthur Henderson to 
succeed James Ramsay MacDonald as its leader. 

89 — ^The U. S. Department of Agriculture announced 
that farm prices on August 15 were 26 per cent below 
the pre-war level. 

80 — A forced exodus of Chinese was reported from 
the states of Northwestern Mexico. 

The U. S. Treasury announced an offering of long* 
and short-term bonds, totaling $1,100,000,000, at the 
lowest interest rates since the World War. 

31 — Secretary of War Hurley arrived at Manila to 
study the Philippine situation for President Hoover. 

September l — The German dirigible, Oraf ZsppeHn, 
arrived in Pernambuco, Brasil, after a non-stop flight 
from Berlin. 

8 — Settlement of the dispute with the Vatican over 
alleged political activities of the Catholic Action clubs 
was announced by the Italian Government. 

King Alexander of Yugoslavia announced a return to 
parliamentary government 

The Chilean cabinet resigned as a Oommunist-Ied re- 
volt broke out in the navy. 

3 — The Berlin stuck exchange reopened for the first 
time since July 11; stock prices declined by 25 to 40 
per cent. 

The Austrian and German Governments formally re- 
nounced their Customs Union project when the Euro- 
pean Union Commission reconvened in Geneva. 

A Syndicalist strike m Barcelona, Spain, plunged the 
city into two days of fighting and teiror. 

4 — President Hoover announced the sale of 16,- 
000,000 bushels of the Farm Board's wheat surplus to 
the Chinese Government for the use of flood refugees 

5 — The World Court ruled eight to seven that the 
proposed Austro-Oerman Customs Union project vio- 
lated the conditions under which the League of Nations 
made a loan to Austria in 1922. 

6 — Convening in special session the British Parlia- 
ment approved Mr. MacDonald's now National Govern- 
ment by a vote of 809 to 260. 

7 — 'rae Chilean naval mutiny was suppressed by air 
and army units loyal to the government. 

8 — Sir Hubert Wilkins' submarine, NautUiu, re- 
turned to Svalbard (Spitsbergen) after a cruise under 
the Arctic ice. 

The German Government announced the purchase of 
7.200,000 bushels of the U. S. Farm Board's wheat sur- 
plus. 

Foreign Minister Dino Grandi of Italy, addressing the 
League Assembly, proposed an armament construction 
truce to last at least until the 1932 Disarmament Con- 
ference was over. The proposal was accepted in modi- 
fied form. 

Chairman James C. Stone of the U. S. Federal Farm 
Board announced that the Board had abandoned its 
effort to stabilize prices by large-scale buying. 

10 — A hurricane and tidal wave wrecked Belize, capi- 
tal of British Honduras, killing over 800 persons. 

18 — Mexico entered the League of Nations but with 
a reservation covering Article XXI of the Covenant, 
which recognized “regional understandings like the 
Monroe Doctrine.” 

Mahatma Gandhi arrived in London to attend the 
second Round-Table Conference on India. 

18 — A new airplane speed record of 379 m.p h was 
established near Calshot, England, by Flight Lieut. 
G. H. Stalnforth. On September 29 he exceeded his own 
record, with a speed of 406.997 m.p.h. 

An abortive Heimwehr uprising occurred in the 
Province of Styria, Austria. 

IB — A near mutiny among sailors of the British At- 
lantic battle fleet, due to pay cuts, caused postponement 
of the autumn maneuvers. 

17 — The American Bar Association went on record as 
overwhelmingly opposed to prohibition. 

19 — Japanese military forces in Manchuria inaug- 
urated their armed intervention outside of the treaty 
areas, following the alleged bombing of a section of the 
Japanese-owned South Manchuria Railroad by Chinese 
troops. 

80 — Great Britain's National Government abandoned 
the gold standard, as a result of continued depletion of 
the Bank of England's gold reserve. 

81 — President Hoover told American Legion in con- 
vention at Detroit that the proposed $2,000,000,000 
cash bonus settlement would endanger national stability. 
The bonus proposal was rejected by the Legion Septem- 
ber 24, by a vote of 902 to 507. 

China formallv invoked Article XI of the League 
Covenant in her dispute with Japan over Manchuria. 

88 — The United States Steel Corporation announced 
a 10 irar cent out in wages of 220,000 employees, effec- 
tive October 1. Other great industrial concerns fol- 
lowed suit. 

84 — By a vote of 1008 to 894 the American Legion 
convention favored a national referendum on repeal or 
modification of the prohibition laws of the United States. 


The Philippine Legislature unanimourdy adopted a 
resolution reiterating its demand for immediate inde- 
pendence for the islands. 

Gen. Petar Zhivkovitch resigned as Premier of Yugo- 
slavia. 

85 — Italy increased her tariffs 16 per cent to elimi- 
nate a threatened $27,000,000 budget deficit. 

Bolivian and Paraguayan patrols clashed at Agna 
Rica in the disputed Gran Chaco region. 

87 — Norway, Sweden, and Egypt abandoned the gold 
standard as a result of the similar action by Great 
Britain. Denmark followed suit the next day. 

Premier Laval and Foreign Minister Briand of France 
arrived in Berlin for a conference with German officials. 

Foreign Minister C. T. Wang of China was seriously 
injured by a student mob for his failure to secure the 
intervention of the League of Nations in the Sino- 
Japanese clash in Manchuria. Mr. Wang resigned Sep- 
tember 80. 

88 — A joint commission to promote Franco-German 
economic collaboration was agreed to by Premier Laval 
and Foreign Minister Briand at Berlin. 

89 — The Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States at its Denver convention modified the canon 
restricting the remarriage of divorced persons. 

October 1 — The United States Government trans- 
ferred public works, agricultural and industrial educa- 
tion, and public health services in Haiti to native 
control. 

Rioting by the unemployed reached serious propor- 
tions in Scotland and Lancashire. 

The Spanish Consntuent Cortes extended suffrage to 
women of 28 years and over. 

8 — A renewed drain of gold and foreign exchange 
from the Reichsbank aroused fear of a repetition of the 
summer’s crisis. 

3 — A plan for consolidation of the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, and Chesapeake 
& Ohio railways was submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the presidents of the roads. 

Pope Pius XI issued an encyclical urging aid for the 
unemployed and denouncing the international competi- 
tion in armaments 

5 — The National Cabinet of Great Britain decided to 
call an immediate general election. 

U. S. Senator Dwight W. Morrow died unexpectedly 
at Englewood. N. J. 

Hugh Herndon and Clyde Pangborn landed at Wen- 
atchee, Wash., after making the first non-stop trans- 
pacific flight from Japan. 

6 — A plan for the formation by banking interests of 
a national credit institution, with resources of $500,- 
000,000, to help maintain the liquidity of banks was 
announced by President Hoover. 

Foreign Minister Julius Curtius of Germany resigned. 

7 — Prime Minister MacDonald opened the British 
electoral campaign with a nationwide radio address. 

Chancellor Briining's Cabinet resigned after issuing 
a decree extending the German Government’s control 
over economic, financial, and political agencies. 

8 — .Japanese military airplanes bombed the head- 
quarters of Marshal Chang Hsiieh-liang at Chinchow 
and the Manchurian crisis entered a more serious 
phase. 

President Vargas of Brazil decreed a OO-day mora- 
torium on all commercial and private foreign pay- 
ments, except foreign exchange contracts 

9 — Chancellor Brtining formed a second coalition 
cabinet in Germany. 

The New Jersey Legislature petitioned Congress to 
modify the Volstead Act to permit manufacture and 
sale of light wines and beer. 

10 — Secretary of State Stimson notified the League 
of Nations Council that the “American Government, 
acting independently through its diplomatic representa- 
tives will endeavor to reinforce what the League docs” 
to avert the Manchurian crisis. 

The Uruguayan Congress voted an obligatory mora- 
torium on foreign commercial obligations until Dec. 31. 
1931. 

11 — Randolph Burgess of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York explained the American banking position 
to representatives of European central banks at Basel, 
Switzerland. His reassuring statement caused the heavy 
drain of gold from the United States to slacken. 

Lieut. Col. Luis M. S&nchez Cerro was elected 
President of Peru. 

The St. Louis Cardinals became world baseball cham- 
pions for 1931 by defeating the Philadelphia Athletics 
in the World Series. 

German National Socialists (Hitlerites) and Nation- 
ahsts united forces against the Brilning Government. 

18 — ^The 12 directors of the newly -organized Na- 
tional Credit Corporation were announced in New 
York. 

Finland, Northern Rhodesia, and Southern Rho- 
desia abandoned the gold standard. 

The Malinofl Cabinet in Bulgaria resigned and a 
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new minifltrj wae constituted under Nicholas Mushanoff. 

18 — A Constitutional prorislon for the separation 
of church and state was passed by the Spanish Cortes, 
287 to 41. 

The League of Nations Council reconvened in Geneva 
and resumed its efforts toward a settlement of the 
Manchurian crisis. 

The fourth Pan American Commercial Congress 
concluded its sessions in Washin^on. 

The German Reichstag reassemoled, only to adjourn 
three days later, after an Opposition motion of censure 
had been defeat^ 295 to 270. 

14 — Manuel Azana, Minister of War, succeeded 
Nioeto Alcdla Zamora as the Provisional President of the 
Spanish l^public. 

15 — Alfredo Baquerlzo Moreno succeeded Louis Larrea 
Alba as Provisional President of Ecuador, when an at- 
ten^t by the latter to establish a dictatorship failed. 

iTie Federal Reserve Bank of New York raised its 
discount rate from 2H to 8^ per cent in an effort to 
end hoarding. 

The Mexican Cabinet was reorganized, with former 
President Plutarco Elias Calles as Minister of War. 

16 — The Government of the Irish Free State placed 
in effect a drastic public safety bill, to end a state of 
terrorism. 

Prentiss Gilbert, American consular representative in 
Geneva, took his seat with the League of Nations Coun- 
cil in a consultative capacity, during consideration of 
the Sino-.lapanese dispute over Manchuria 

18 — Thomas Alva Edison, inventor, died at West 
Orange, N. .T., at the age of 84. 

19 — ^Yorktown, Va., celebrated the 150th anniver- 
sary of the surrender of the British army under Lord 
Cornwallis. President Hoover spoke. 

The Canadian Government restricted the export of 
gold to shipments licensed by the Minister of Financ.e 

A national employment insurance ]ilan for the 
United States was submitted to a committee of Sena- 
tors by Gerard Swope, president of the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

20 — The United States Government called the at- 
tention of the Government of Japan and China to their 
obligations under tho Kellogg-Briand Pact to maintain 
peace in Manchuria. 

Bejocting the application of the railways for a 15 
per cent increase in freijarht charges, the U. S. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission offered a substitute plan 
for specific increases on specified commodities. 

Neptali Bonifaz was elected President of Ecuador 

The second Balkan Conference convened at Istanbul, 
Turkey, continuing until October 26. 

21 — The naval dirigible Akron, world’s largest air- 
ship, was delivered to tho U. S. Navy by the builders. 

22 — Premier Pierre Laval of France arrived in New 
York on his way to Washington for a discussion of 
Frnnco-American relations with President Hoover. 

Anti-British rioting broke out on the island of Oy- 
prus, in connection with an agitation for union of the 
island with Greece 

23 — The Paraguayan Government proclaimed a 
state of siege, following student disorders in Asuncidn 

President Hoover’s organization for unemployment 
relief recommended a programme to promote business 
recovery. 

24 — Tho League of Nations Council called on Japan 
to withdraw its troops in Manchuria within the troatv 
areas bv November 16. 

The George Wnshington Bridge across the Hudson 
at New York Oitv, longest suspension bridge in the 
world, was officially opened to traffic. 

25 — Premier^ Mussolini of Italy reiterated his de- 
mand for revision of the Versailles Treaty and for dis- 
armament on the same day that Foreign Minister 
Grandi arrived in Berlin for an official visit. 

A iomt statement was issued by President Hoover 
and Premier Laval setting forth the results of their 
conversations. Premier Laval sailed for France, Octo- 
ber 27. 

Federal Judge James H Wilkerson sentenced Al- 
phonse Capone, noted gang loader, to 11 years in 
prison, a $60,000 fine, and $100,000 costs for evading 
income tax payments to the United States Government 
on his illegal revenues. 

26 — President Jos4 Ouggiari of Paraguay resigned 
by compulsion and was succeeded by Dr E Gonz&Iez 
Navero, the Vice President. A new Liberal Cabinet 
was formed. 

27 — Conservatives supporting the British National 
Government won a sweeping victory in the general 
election. Prime Minister MacDonald was reflected in a 
Labor constituency by 6000 majority. 

President Hoover issued a statement opposing immedi- 
ate independence for the Philippine Islands. 

The U. S. Government accepted the League of Na- 
tions’ proposal for the postponement of new armament 
construction for one year, provided that the other great 
naval powers of tlie world took similar action. 


80 — The Turko-Soviet treaty of 1929 was renewed 
for five jears. 

The u. ti. Shipping Board sold the U. S. Lines to a 
holding company organized by the Dollar Line, the 
Dawson interests of San Francisco, and the Roosevelt- 
Internatinoal Mercantile Marino interests of New York. 

31 — At ]^emier Mussolini’s behest, Italian industry 
and labor agreed to reduce wages and other produc- 
tion costs. 

Korember 2 — President Hoover appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate charges of William Howard Gardi- 
ner, president of the Navy League, that the U. S. 
Navy was being "starved.^* The committee reported 
November 7 that the charges were “wholly unwar- 
ranted.” 

The short term credit extended to the Gorman Reichs- 
bank by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York June 
26 was renewed 

8 — Local elections were held throuehout the United 
States, resulting in Democratic control of the National 
House of Representatives. 

The Oonstituent Cortes of Spain wrote into the new 
Constitution a provision that war could be declared 
by the President only if it was beyond question de- 
fensive, if It was in accord with the law of the League 
of Nations, and if the dispute had first been sub- 
mitted to the League for arbitration. 

Emperor Haile Selassie 1 of Ethiopia opened the 
first national legislature at Addis Ababa. 

Proposals for administrative union of Uganda, 
Kenya, and Tanganyika were rejected in the report 
of the British Parliamentary committee on closer union 
in East Africa. 

4 — Wheat prices on the Chicago market rose to 70 
cents a bushel from a record low of 44 cents on 
October 6. 

Former Prime Minister David Lloyd George re- 
signed as leader of the badly divided British Liberal 
party. 

5 — Prime Minister MacDonald announced the new 
British National Cabinet. 

A native mission to seek independence for the Phil- 
ippines sailed from Manila for the United States. 

8 — Parliamentary elections were held in Yugoslavia. 

Gen. Agustin Justo was elected President of Argen- 
tina. 

Prince Nicholas of Rumania eloped with Mme. Du- 
mitrescu (Mme. Jana Deletj). 

Chinese mobs attacked the Japanese concession in 
Tientsin. 

9 — An earth slide in the Panama canal interrupted 
traffic for two days 

The Filipino Legislature approved Manuel Quezon's 
plan for 30 years of autonomy with free trade, fol- 
lowed bv a plebiscite to determine future relationships 
with the United States. 

10 — A second Sino-Japanese clash occurred in Tien- 
tsin, during which the American Methodist Mission was 
damaged. 

A line between Klamath Falls, Ore., and Keddie, 
Calif , connecting the Great Northern and Western 
Pacific Railways, was completed. 

Addressing the first session of the newly elected 
British Parliament, Prime Minister MacDonald de- 
clared a new settlement of war debts and reparations 
was necessary to right the world’s “crazy economy ” 

11 — Bolivia and Paraguay opened negotiations in 
Washington for a non-aggression pact and the settle- 
ment of the Chaco dispute. 

The Statute of Westminster received the assent of 
King George. 

13 — A Toronto, Canada, court, sentenced eight Com- 
munist leaders to prison and authorized confiscation of 
the party’s property m Canada. 

Stanley Baldwin, British Conservative leader, told 
tho House of Commons that the private commercial 
debts of Germany should have priority over reparation 
payments. 

15 — In elections to the Hessian Diet, German Na- 
tional Socialists (Hitlerites) more than doubled the 
vote polled in tho September, 1930, elections to the 
Reichstag. 

16 — The Council of the League of Nations recon- 
vened in Paris m a new effort to restore peace in 
Manchuria. 

Foreign Minister Dino Grandi of Italy arrived in 
Washington for conversations on Italo-American re- 
lations with President Hoover. He sailed for Italy 
November 27. 

The League of Nations Secretariat informed the 
powers that an armaments construction truce had been 
accepted for one year, commencing Nov. 1, 1931. 

19 — The German Government asked the Bank for 
International Settlements to appoint a special advisory 
committee to investigate Germany’s capacity to resume 
reparation payments on July 1, 1982. 

The Soviet Union, during the second Five-Year 
Plan (1933-38), would concentrate upon the pro- 
duction of goods with which to raise the domestic 
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standard of living, it was semi-oflUoially announced. 
Oniy surplus products would be shipped abroad. 

Former King Alfonso was declared a traitor and 
forbidden to set foot on Spanish soil in a law passed 
by the Cortes 

Japanese troops occupied Tsitsihar, metropolis of 
northwestern Manchuria^ after defeating Chinese forces 
at the Nonni River. 

The British House of Commons approved the drst 
of a series of protective duties on imported articles, 
thus abandoning the nation’s traditional policy of free 
trade. 

22 — The U. S. Federal Farm Board announced that 
nearly 7,000,000 bales of cotton would be withheld 
from the market until July 31, 1932, in order to pre- 
vent further price declines. 

28 — Nicaraguan insurgents captured and looted the 
town of Chichigalpa. 

25 — Philip Snowden, former Labor Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer, was elevated to the peerage as 
Viscount Snowden of Ickornshaw. 

The Scullin (Labor) Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia was defeated in the Federal House 
of Representatives and resigned. New elections W'ere 
called for December 19 

26 — Europeans and Americans were endangered at 
Tientsin, China, during lighting between Chinese and 
Japanese troops. 

Premier Laval stated that France \%ould consent to 
a reduction of German reparation payments only on 
condition of an equal reduction in payments on the 
B'rench war debt. 

27 — Bert Hinkler, Australian aviator, landed nt St 
Louis, Senegal, West Afiica, ufler a solo ti ansatlantic 
flight from Natal, Brazil. 

A mass meeting for disarmament held in the Trn- 
cudero Palace, Pans, by delegates from peace societies 
lu 80 countries was btokon up by the orguui/od ob- 
struction of French Nationalists 

A Round-Table Conference to determine the political 
future of Burma opened in London. 

28 — A plot to overthiow the Hungarian Government 
was nipped in the bud by the arrest of 32 conspirutois 

British authorities at Thaiawaddy, Burma, hanged 
Sava San, also known as Kmg Golden Crow, leader of 
a foimidable native revolt. 

The U. 8. Department of Labor announced that a 
cotton -pi eking machine had been developed capable of 
doing in three houis the equivalent of 77 hours of 
picking by hand. 

SO — ^The Viceroy of India signed an ordinance con- 
fer! ing broad powers on magistrates to deal with u 
campaign of terrorism which had broken out m Bengal. 

December 1 — Prime Minister MacDonald of Great 
Britain, at the close of the second Round-Table Con- 
ference on India, reaffirmed his Government’s inten- 
tion to proceed with the cieatiun of a federated Indian 
state. 

The Federal Government of Brazil defaulted on in- 
terest and amortization payments on four foreign loans. 

The Wabash Kail^vay went into the hands of ITed- 
eral receivers at St. Louis, Mo, 

2 — The Coalition Government of New Zealand de- 
cisively defeated Labor in a i;eneral election. 

A conference on home building and home ownership, 
called by President Hoover, opened at Washington, 
with 3000 delegates in attendance. 

3 — The British Government's policy of eventual 
dominion status for India was upheld, 369 to 43, in 
the House of Commons. 

President Arturo Araujo of Salvador was over- 
thrown by a military revolt. Tlie following day the 
revolutionary junta appointed Gen. Muximiliauo Mar- 
tinez to the Presidency. 

The Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways announced wage reductions of 10 per cent, retro- 
active to November 15. 

4 — Additional duties of 15 per cent were imposed on 
imports from Groat Britain by the French Government. 

Juan E. Montero was inaugurated constitutional 
President of Chile. 

Bituminous coal mine operators of Eastern United 
States formulated a plan for stabilization of the in- 
dustry. 

6 — The Cathedral of the Redeemer, Moscow's largest 
church, was destroyed by dynamite to provide a site 
for the new Palace of the Soviets 

Foreign Minister Wellington Koo of the Chinese 
(Nanking) Government resigned. 

The District of Columbia Supreme Court sustained 
President Hoover’s refusal to resubmit the appointment of 
Dr. George Otis Smith as chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, after Dr. Smith’s appointment had once 
been conflrmed by the Senate 

6 — A Moslem Congress, attended by representatives 
from the chief Moslem countries, opened its sessions in 
Jerusalem. 

7 — Secretary of the Treasury Mellon invited sub- 


scriptions for 91|800,000,000 of U. S. Government 
notes and oertifleates of indebtedness. 

The Seventy-second Congress convened at Washing- 
ton, with Democrats in control of the House for the 
flist time in 32 years. Representative John N. Garner, 
of Texas, was elected Speaker. 

Led by Communists, a group of about 1600 "hunger 
marchers" reached Washington by automobile caravans 
and attempted unsuccessfully to petition Congress find 
President Hoover for Federal guarantees ox employ- 
ment and for national unemployment insurance. 

After being suspended for three years, the Yugo- 
slav parliament was reconvened at Belgrade. 

Deputy Giovanni Giuriati resigned as Secretary- 
General of the Italian Fascist party and was succeeded 
by Achillo Rtarace. 

8 — The Gorman Government’s control over the na- 
tion’s economics, flnances, and politics was drastically 
extended by decree. 

President Hoover, in his annual message to Con< 
gress, submitted a programme of legislation designed 
to stimulate business recovery. 

Col Luis M. Sftnehoz Corro was inaugurated as con 
atitutinnal President of Peru. 

About 1500 delegates representing 1,500,000 railway 
employees in the United States met in Chicago to dis- 
cuss wage cuts 

9 — In his annual Budget message, Prosidont Hoover 
recommended increased taxation to prevent an csti- 
m.Hted deficit of $2,123,000,000 in 1931-32 and of 
$1,417,000,000 in 1932-33. 

The new Constitution of the Spanish Republic was 
adopted in final form by the Cortos (parliament), 868 
to 0, with 98 abstentions. 

10 — An attempt by Philippine Communists and fa 
natical patriots to attack Manila aud overthrow the 
government was frustrated; 154 were subsequently 
arrested for sedition 

The Council of the League of Nations adopted a 
second proposal for settlement of the Manchurian crisis 

William B. Jones, mine union secretary active in the 
Harlan County, Ky., labor difficulties, was convicted 
at Mt Sterling, Ky , of the murder of a deputy Hherilf 
dining the clash at Evarts between strikers and peace 
officers; he was sentenced to life imprisonment. 

President Hoover’s annual survey of foreign rein 
tions. in which he asked immediate approval of the 
Administration’s moratorium on war debt payments 
to the United States, was read in Congress 

11 — Premier Reijiro Wakatsuki and his Minseito 
Cabinet resigned in Japan. 

President A. Smetona of Lithuania was reelected 
for a seven-year teim by an electoral college 

Niceto AlcAla Zamora, former Provisional President 
of the l^aniah Republic, was inauguiated ns consti- 
tutional President. 

Representatives of Germany’s private creditors in 
22 countries met German bankers in Berlin Their tusk 
was to formulate a policy with regard to short term 
private credits "frozen" in Geimany until the expira- 
tion in February, 1932, of the standstill agreement 
reached in June, 1931. 

12 — The Azana Cabinet resigned in Spain, but was 
reorganized December 15 under the same bend 

13 — Japan abandoned the gold standard, a minority 
cabinet was formed under Ki Inukai. 

14 — President Hoover requested an additional up 
propriation of $136,352,000 during the 1931-32 fiscal 
year for public buildings and roads. 

Executives of the railways of Eastern ITnitcd States 
accepted a union proposal for the establishment of n 
joint committee to negotiate on wages and employment 
on the railways. 

15 — Chiang Kai-shek and T. V. Roong lesigned \vith 
the entire Nanking Government and a new govern- 
ment was formed, with Cantonese leaders holding the 
most prominent positions 

A conference to consider economic collaboration be- 
tween Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, opened at 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 

The Republican National Committen of the United 
States scheduled the partpr’s 1932 presidential con- 
vention for June 14 at Chicago. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, and Jane Addams, founder of Hull 
House, Chicago, were awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

16 — A Republican anti-prohibition bloc of 64 mem- 
bers was organized in the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Metropolitan Opera, New York City, broadcast 
Haensel und Qretel to a world-wide audience. 

18 — The U. 8. House of Representatives passed, 817 
to 100, a joint resolution approving the Hoover mora- 
torium proposal of June 20. 

19 — An agreement for restriction of world copper 
production during 1932 was reached by the leading 
producers at Brussels, Belgium. 

The U. S. House of Representatives passed a bill add- 
ing $100,000,000 to capitalization of Federal land banks. 
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Premier Scullin’e Labor Goreminent waa over* 
whelmingly defeated in the Australian general election 
and a new Cabinet waa formed under J. E. Lyons, 
leader of the United Australia party. 

21 — Japanese forces in Manchuria inaugurated a 
drive against Ohinchow. 

22 — Despite a previous promise to hold a presiden- 
tial election in 1932, President Machado of Cuba an- 
nounced that he would remain in office until the ex- 
piration of his term in 1935. 

The Hungarian Government declared a moratorium 
on foreign debt payments. 

A wing of the Vatican library collapsed, killing four 
persons and destroying many valuable books and rec- 
ords. 

The Mexican Federal Chamber of Deputies passed a 
bill limiting the numbor of priests who might officiate 
in the Federal District or the Territory of Lower Cali- 
fornia to one for every 50,000 inhabitants, effective 
December 30. 

The All-Union Executive Committee of the Soviet 
Union convened in Moscow to approve plans for com- 
pletion of the Five-Year Plan during 1932. 

23 — The report of the Basel committee of experts, 
appointed by the Bank for International Settlements 
to investigate Germany's caiiacity to resume reparation 
jiayments, stated that Germany could not resume con- 
ditional payments in July, 1932. 

24 — The International Labor Office at Geneva esti- 
mated that 100,000,000 persons, including unemployed 
and their families, were hungry and destitute. 

Tlio U. 8. Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
ized the railways to raise freight rates. 

25 — Troops fired on a menacing mob of “Red 
Shirts," Indian nationalists, at Utmanzai, near Pesha- 
war, killing eight. 

26 — The U. S Senate appointed two subcommittees 
to study proiiosuls for modifying the prohibition laws 

Pius XI, in another encyclical, urged Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox churches, to unite with the Roman 
Catholic Church under Papal authority. 

27 — The AlMndian Moslem League, at New Delhi, 
repudiated the new campaign of civil disobedience spon- 
sored bv the All-India National Congress. 

SO — Finland’s citizens voted overwhelminglv for re- 
peal of the national prohibition law at a referendum 
on the issue held December 29 and 30. 

The British Government cnllod an international con- 
ference at Lausanne, Switzerland, for Jan. 18, 1932, 
to consider revision of the reparation and war debt 
Bettleinents 

CHUKCHES. See Architecture; and articles 
on varioiiB rcliffioiiR denominations. 

CHUBCHES OF CHBIST. See Disciples of 
Christ. 

CHUTRCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 

Federal Council of the. See Federal Coun- 
ciL OF T HE Churches of Christ in America. 

CHURCHILL. See Canada under History; 
Manitora. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. See England, 
Church of. 

CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS. Sec Latter-Day 
Saints, Church of Jesus Christ of. 

CHURCH UNITY, See Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America; 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

CIGARS, CIGARETTES. See Tobacco In- 
dustry. 

CINCINNATI, University of. An institu- 
tion for the higher education of men and women 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, founded in 1870. The regis- 
tration for the autumn of 1931 was 10,705. The 
summer-school enrollment for 1931 was 1272. 
'I'liere were 696 members on the faculty. The en- 
dowment funds of the university for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1029, amounted to $6,983,956; 
the income for the same period was $2,485,642. 
The library contained 184,661 volumes. During 
1931 Teachers College and Wilson Auditorium 
were completed. President, Herman Schneider, 
Sc.D. 

CINCINNATI MUSEUM. See Art Exhibi- 
tions; Art Museums. 

CINEMAS, CINEMATOGRAPHY. 3ee Mp- 
TioN Pictures; PiiorooRAPHy, 


CITRUS CROPS. See Horticulture. 

CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING. After 
ten years of work carried on by engineers, land- 
scape and building architects, municipal and 
social economists and other specialists, work on 
the Regional Plan for New York and its En- 
virons was officially announced as completed at 
a dinner held in December. The region covered 
is over 5000 square miles in area, lying within 
a radius of 60 miles of the city hall and is 
located in 22 counties of three States, New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, embracing over 400 
cities, villages, and towns. Except for the publica- 
tion of the last two or three of ten volumes of 
reports, the detail work on the regional plan 
was completed in 1028. Among the many sub- 
jects covered in these reports are past and pro- 
spective growth in population of the region and 
its component parts; major highway systems; 
ways and means of transportation, including the 
rapid transit subways, suburban and main line 
railways, airways, and airports and waterways; 
parks and parkways; main systems of water 
supply and sewage disposal. The population of 
New York and Environs was shown to be over 
11,000,000 by the census of 1930 and was esti- 
mated to be 20,000,000 in 1960. This great under- 
taking, by far the largest in the whole history 
of city and regional planning the world over, 
ivas financed by the Russell Sago Foundation and 
other private contributors and was under the 
general direction of a committee of notable 
publicists, headed until his death by Charles D. 
Norton and subsequently by Frederick A. Delano 
as chairman. The general director of the plans 
and surveys w’as Thomas Adams, a town planner 
of varied experience in Great Britain, Canada, 
and the United States. 

Another extensive plan completed during the 
year was that of the Regional Planning Federa- 
tion of Ihc Philadelphia Tri-State District, car- 
ried out within the three years ending in July. 
1931, by means of a $600,000 subscription fund 
pledged early in 1928. The Philadelphia region 
embraces 11 counties in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware. The work was under the 
direction of a technical advisory committee of 
some 200 state, county, city, township, and 
borough engineering officials together with the 
leading consulting engineers, architects, and 
landscape architects of the region. Publication of 
the report on the plan was postiioned until after 
the comjilotioii of a welfare and unemployment 
campaign in the district. At the close of the 
year arrangements weic being made to raise funds 
to supplement those still available from the orig- 
inal contributions in order to carry on work 
during 1932. Planning associations were being 
formed in the counties in the district not already 
having them and cooperation was being given 
by the recently formed Philadelphia City Plan- 
ning Commission. , . 

The Chicago Regional Planning Commission 
continued its work during the year as did also 
other regional commissions in the United States 
and in England. Progress continued to be made 
on the execution of the Chicago Plan, made many 
years ago, promptly put under execution under the 
Chicago City Plan Commission, a very large citi- 
zen organization. Vast sums for the construction 
of major highways was provided from the treasury 
on authorization of the voters. 

Less expensive prosecution^ of city^ planning 
projects continued to be carried out in various 
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parts of many cities both in the United 
States and elsewhere. As an example of what is 
being done in relatively small places, it may be 
noted that the village board of Ossining, N. Y., 
approved a plan in 1031 looking to the estab- 
lishment of a “model community** in 26 years at 
a cost of $4,500,000, the money to be spent in 
installments. Among the improvements projected 
are a station plaza, an amphitheatre to be de- 
veloped on a natural slope as a sort of central 
community centre ; relocation of the Albany Post 
Road, parks and several new school buildings. 

Boulder City, Nev., was put under construc- 
tion during the year as a model small town to 
house workers on the construction of the Hoover 
Dam across the Colorado River (see Dams). 
This town is located 25 miles east of Las Vegas, 
Nev. It is built on land considerably higher than 
the dam site, in order to get more comfortable 
living conditions, and overlooks tlie site of the 
large body of water that will be formed by the 
dam ( for general plan and description of Boulder 
City see National Municipal Review^ May, 1931). 

The city of Bogotd, Colombia, engaged a promi- 
nent American city planner to make plans for 
the improvement of that South American city. 
New Delhi, the new capital city of India, was 
opened with due ceremonies early in February, 
1931, after having been put under construction 
in the open country some 18 years earlier. The 
centre of New Delhi was about 2^/^ miles south 
of the centre of the ancient city of Delhi. The 
World War was in part responsible for the long 
period of construction prior to the official open- 
ing (for a description of the new capital, with 
plans and half tone views, see Engineering News- 
Record Sept. 10, 1931). 

The annual survey of progress in city plan- 
ning and zoning, dated May, 1931, compiled by 
the Division of Building and Housing of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, showed 780 muni- 
cipalities of the United States having official 
planning commissions and 981 municipalities 
having zoning ordinances at the beginning of 
1931. In addition there were 67 county or regional 
planing commissions, official and unofficial, and 
38 unofficial city planning boards (for more de- 
tailed information on this line of progress, see 
earlier Yeab Books). 

Bibliography. New books appearing during 
the year included: Hubbard and others. Airports: 
Their Location, Administration and Legal Basis 
( Cambridge, Mass. ) ; Matzenbaum, The Law of 
Zoning (New York) ; Lohmann, Principles of 
City Planning (New York) ; Adams and others, 
Buildings: Their Uses and the Spaces About 
Them, vol. vi of Regional Survey of New York 
and Environs (New Y'ork) ; Ford, Building 
Height, Bulk and Form (Cambridge, Mass.); 
Whitten and Adams, Neighborhoods of Small 
Houses (Cambridge, Mass.). 

CITY GOVERNMENT, City Management, 
ETC. See Municipal Government. 

CIVIC FEDERATION, The National. See 
National Civic Federation, The. 

CIVIL ENGINEERS, American Society of. 
An association of professional engineers, founded 
in 1862 to advance engineering and architectural 
knowledge and practice, to maintain high pro- 
fessional standards, and to encourage inter- 
course between men of practical science. The 
membership as of Dec. 16, 1931, consisted of 18 
honorary members, 6897 members, 6361 associate 
members, 2825 juniors, 126 affiliates, and 5 fel- 


lows. The members included civil, military, naval, 
mining, mechanical, electrical, and other engi- 
neers, in active practice 12 years, and qualified 
to design as well as to direct engineering work. 
The associate members were those who had been 
practicing eight years; the juniors, beginners in 
the profession; affiliates, persons qualified to co- 
operate with engineers, but not themselves engi- 
neers; fellows, contributors to the permanent 
funds of the society, who may not be eligible to 
membership; and honorary members, persons of 
acknowledged eminence in engineering. There 
were, in 1931, 63 local sections and 99 affiliated 
student chapters in colleges throughout the 
United States. 

Four general meetings of the society are held 
each year, including the annual meeting, annual 
convention, and spring and fall meetings. At the 
annual meeting, held in New York City Jan. 21- 
23, 1931, the following medals and prizes were 
awarded for papers published in the society’s 
Transactions: The Norman Medal, to Charles Ter- 
zaghi; the J. James R. Croes Medal, to H. de B. 
Parsons; the Thomas Fitch Rowland Prize, to 
Rufus McC. Beanfield; the James Laurie Prize, to 
John H. Gregory, C. B. Cornell, and C. B. Hoover; 
and the Arthur M. Wellington Prize, to George 
Gibbs. At the spring meeting, held in Norfolk, Va., 
April 16—17, the question of transportation was 
considered at the general sessions, while at the 
fall meeting, held in St. Paul, Minn., October 
7-10, a study was made of the iron mining in- 
dustry. The sixty -first annual convention was 
held in Tacoma, Wash., July 8-11, the chief 
topic of discussion being the Pacific Northwest. 
At each of the meetings some sessions were under 
the direction of one or more of the 10 technical 
divisions, which presented papers on their special 
branches of engineering. Seven research com- 
mittees, with a total personnel of about 60, were 
engaged throughout the year in special investiga- 
tions. Nearly 100 members served on joint 
boards and committees, with representatives of 
other societies, for research and standardization. 

The society publishes two monthly magazines: 
Proceedings, containing technical papers which 
are later collated, with discussions, in the yearly 
volume of Transactions; and Civil Engineering, 
which presents news of society affairs and arti- 
cles of more popular appeal. The Year Book con- 
tains a list of members and general information 
about the society. A series of Manuals, published 
at iriegular intervals, deals with various topics 
of engineering interest. The officers of tlie soci- 
ety in 1931 were: President, Francis Lee Stuart; 
vice presidents. J. M. Howe, Frank E. Winsor, 
J. N. Chester, and II. M. Waite; secretary, George 
T. Seabiiry ; treasurer, Gtis E. Hovey. Head- 
quarters are in the Engineering Societies Build- 
ing, 33 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, 
of which, with three other national engineering 
societies, it is joint owner. 

CIVILIZATION STUDIES. See Philology, 
Modern. 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, Na- 
tional. Organized in 1881 for the purpose of 
putting to an end the so-called spoils system of 
making ajipointments to public office, this organ- 
ization has sought to accomplish its end by pro- 
moting administrative efficiency through the 
application of the merit system to the appoint- 
ment, promotion, and tenure of government of- 
ficials. It also has advocated, on the principle 
that public office is a public trust, that those best 
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fitted through demonstrated ability and capacity 
should serve the State. 

During 1931 the league urged the revocation 
of the executive order by which employees of 
the United States Employment Service in the 
Department of Labor are selected without regard 
to the civil service law. It persistently protested 
against filling presidential postmasterships on 
a political basis and assessing postmasters for 
political funds. It urged upon the President and 
his Advisory Committee on Veteran Preference 
the modification of the executive order increas- 
ing the preference given war veterans in civil 
service ])ositioii8. It assisted in the adoption of 
a new civil service law and in drafting civil 
service rules for Porto Rico. 

The league endeavors to secure the adoption 
and improvement of civil service laws in various 
States and cities. Reports of its work are issued 
periodically. Good Government is the official 
organ. The officers in 1931 were: George Mc- 
Aneny, president; W. W. Montgomery, Jr., chair- 
man of the executive committee; Howard R. 
Guild, chairman of the council; A. S. Frissell, 
treasurer; and H. Eliot Kaplan, secretary. Head- 
quarters arc at 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

CIVITAN INTERNATIONAL. An organi- 
zation composed of selected professional and 
business men, throughout the United States and 
Canada, who have dedicated themselves to un- 
selfish service to their city, county. State, and 
nation. The first Civitan club was founded in 
Rirmingham, Ala., in 1917, the word “Civitan” 
being coined from the I^tin “civitas.” The 
motto of the organization is “Builders of Good 
Citizenship.” The organization of field work was 
begun in 1920, when the international associa- 
tion was formed in Birmingham, and by 1921, 
when the first annual convention was held, there 
were 30 clubs. A total of 203 clulis had been 
chartered by Nov. 1, 1931. The primary requi- 
site for membership is that every applicant be 
a “duly (jualified and registered voter.” 

Among the outstanding achievements of the 
Civitan clubs in 1931 were the inauguration of 
“Sunbeam and Shadows” radio hour. The plan, 
which was originated by the Miami (Fla.) 
Civitan Club, consists of broadcasting the ap- 
peals of those in distress, by numlier; these ap- 
peals are knowm as “Shadows,” while the 
responses for the relief of such unfortunates are 
known as “Sunbeams.” The various clubs also 
continued their work of curbing crime, elimina- 
tion of tuberculosis, and eradication of Com- 
munistic activities wherever found. There were 
the usual agencies of Big Brothers work. Boy 
Scout camps, parole of first oflfenders to Civi- 
tans for personal observation, Americanization 
work, city beautification, sponsoring of essay 
contests on “Good Citizenship,” and, in general, 
participation in all matters of civic improve- 
ment and humanitarian purpose. 

The 1931 convention was held in St. Louis, 
Mo. June 21-24, and the 1932 convention was 
to be held in Baltimore, Md. The official organ 
is the CivitaUf published monthly in Atlanta, 
Ga., Bruce Moran, editor. The officers for 1931 
were : President, Harold Tschudi, Baltimore, 
Md.; vice presidents, Merton W. Clement, Wor- 
cester, Mass., Cary H. Howard, Tulsa, Okla., 
Claude B. Squires, Charlotte, N. C.; interna- 
tional secretary, Arthur Cundy, Birmingham, 
Ala.; and international treasurer, Claude L. 


Hagan, Birmingham, Ala. Headquarters are at 
800 Farli^ Building, Birmingham, Ala. 

CLARKE, Sib Edward Gboboe. A British 
lawyer and public official, died Apr. 26, 1931, in 
London, where he was born Feb. 15, 1841. He 
received his education at the City of London 
Collet and King’s College. In 1864 he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, practicing in 
the Common Law Courts and Surrey Sessions 
where he won fame through his brilliant han- 
dling, as counsel, of the Fenge Murder Case 
(1877); the Adelaide Bartlett Case (1886); 
the Baccarat Case (1891 ), in which Edward VII, 
then Prince of Wales, gave evidence in the slan- 
der action brought by Sir W. Gordon-Cumming; 
and the Jameson Case (1896), in which he de- 
fended Dr. Leander Starr Jameson, leader of the 
raid into the Transvaal in December, 1895. He 
was knighted in 1886, having become solicitor- 
general under Lord Salisbury’s Conservative ad- 
ministration and holding that office until 1892. 
He was a member of Parliament for Southwark 
(1880), for Plymouth (1880-1900), and for the 
City of London (1906). He retired from the 
bar in 1914. Among his publications are Treatise 
on the Law of Extradition (1866; 4th ed., 
1903) ; The Story of My Life (1918) ; and Ben- 
jamin Disraeli: The Romance of a Great Carreer 
(1926). 

CLARKE, Frank Wigqleswobth. An Amer- 
ican chemist, died in Chevy Chase, Md., May 23, 
1931. He was born in Boston, Mass., Mar. 19, 
1847, and was graduated from the Lawrence 
Scientific School, Harvard University, in 1867. 
He was an instructor at Cornell University in 
1869, professor of chemistry at Howard Univer- 
sity in 1873-74, and professor of chemistry and 
physics at the University of Cincinnati from 1874 
to 1883, when he was appointed chief chemist of 
the U. S. Geological Survey and honorary cura- 
tor of minerals in the U. S. National Museum. 
In 1900 he was a incmiier of the Paris Exposition 
international jury of awards; in 1901, president 
of the American Chemical Society; and in 1903, 
Wilde medallist of the Manchester (England) 
Literary and Philosophical Society. He was joint 
author with Louis M. Dennis of Elementary 
Chemistry (1902) and author of The Constants 
of Nature (5 vols., 1873-82) and of various bul- 
letins of the Geological Survey and many papers 
on chemist n’’ and mineralogy. 

CLARK£lTE. See Mineualogt. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY. A nonscctarian uni- 
versity in Worcester, ^Tass., founded in 1889. It 
compi ihes a college for men, a coeducational grad- 
uate division of arts and sciences, and a coeduca- 
tional senior college (extension courses) grant- 
ing the degree of bachelor of education. The 
registration for the autumn of 1931 was 494 in- 
cluding 236 undcrgi aduates, 82 graduate stu- 
dents, 21 special students, and 155 extension 
students. The enrollment for the summer session 
was 300. There were 40 members on the faculty. 
The productive funds amounted to approximately 
$5,000,000. The library contained 137,000 vol- 
umes. President, W'allace W. Atwood, Ph.D. 

CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. See Arch.k- 

OLOGY. 

CLASSICAL STUDIES. See Philology, 
Classical. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio. See Municipal Govkbn- 

MBNT. 

CLEVELAND COLLEGE. See Western Re- 
serve University. 
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GLXMATB. See Metboboloot. 

CLIPFEBTON ISLAND. An island in the 
Pacific, situated some 600 miles southwest of 
Mexico and 1500 miles northwest of the Panama 
Canal. In dispute between Mexico and France, it 
was awarded to France in January, 1931, by 
the King of Italy acting as arbitrator. It is less 
than a square mile in area, with 30 inhabitants, 
and has small ph osphate deposits. 

CLOUD STUDIES. See Metteoboloot. 

COAL. With disturbed economic conditions and 
decreased industrial activity world-wide, it was 


inevitable that the production of coal should be 
further curtailed in 1031 and that there should 
be a further decline in the production from the 
statistics for 1930 as shown compared with 
earlier years in the accompanying table. W’ith 
reduced production and demand labor difiiculties 
in some countries and fields developed, and tlicse 
were often serious, at least from the economic 
standpoint especially where the costs of produc- 
tion were high in comparison with the return for 
the coal mined. See Great Britain under His- 
tory. 


COAL AND LIGNITE PRODUCED IN THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD IN THE CALEN- 
DAR YEARS 1926-1930, IN METRIC TONS 
{Compiled by L, M. Jones, of the V. 8. Bureau of Minee] 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 

North America: 

Canada — 

Coal 

11,687,032 

12,840,507 

12,430,470 

12,272,806 

10,867,432 

Lignite 

3,261.599 

3,468,793 

3,494,505 

8,599,720 

3.132,608 

Greenland 

1,500 

2,900 

8,000 

3,600 

4,800 

Mexico 

1.309.188 

1.031.308 

1.022.475 

1.054.196 

1,294,259 

United Statea — 

Anthracite 

76,599.968 

72,661,094 

68,354,261 

66,976,462 

62,944.586 

Bituminous and lignite . . . 

520.147.061 

469.704,558 

454.265,822 

485,330,952 

424,130,508 

South America: 

Argentina 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 


Brazil 

400.000 » 

400,000 * 

400,000 > 

400,000* 

400.000* 

Chile 

1.490,509 

1,481,511 

1,375,616 

1,507,866 

1,441,370 

Colombia 

(•) 

(“) 

(•) 

(“) 

(“) 

Peru 

170,070 

158,601 

177,513 

219,654 

200,014 

Venezuela 

Europe : 

Albania — Lignite 

15.928 0 

16,104® 

15,812® 

16,859® 

9,443 

1,558 

3,115 

2,985 

4,117 

4,283 

Austria — 

Coal 

157,308 

176,601 

202,098 

208,020 

215,888 

Lignite 

Belgium 

2,957,728 

25.259.600 

3.064,068 

27,560,960 

3,262,570 

3,524,792 

26,939,030 

3.062,981 

27,405,560 

Bulgaria — 

Coal 

62.150 

69,192 

70,336 

72,478 

70,667 

Lignite 

1.140.093 

1,168,454 

1,360,790 

1,572,964 

1,522,361 

Czechoslovakia — 

Coal 

14,176,998 

14,016,300 

14,560,305 

16,521,457 

14,435,002 

liignite 

18,615.666 

19,620,637 

20,451,421 

22,560,796 

19,193,669 

PVance — 

Coal 

61,391,523 

61,791,821 

61,865,247 

63,779,777 

53.884.035 

Lignite 

1.061.122 

1,083,041 

1,074,627 

1,197,238 

1,142,733 

Germany * — 

Coal 

145,295,724 

153,599,355 

150,860,599 

163,440,632 

142,697,760 

Lignite 

139,150,657 

150,503,914 

165,588,097 

174,455,946 

145,913.818 

Saar • 

18,680,874 

13,.596,824 

13,106,718 

13,579,348 

13,235,771 

Greece — Lignite 

153.321 

143,346 

120,039 

156,526 

(®) 

Hungary — 

Coal 

827,710 

785,922 

783,279 

826,270 

811,648 

Lignite 

6,822,159 

6,244,275 

6,510,070 

7,043,920 

6,176,484 

Irish Free State 

79,716 

(•) 

(•) 

86.554 

(“) 

Italy — 

Coal 

209,260 

168,528 

127,932 

223,348 

231,126 

Lignite 

1.181.842 

912,458 

697,033 

782,045 

576,860 

Netherlands — 

Coal 

8,842,687 

9,488,412 

10,920,064 

11,681,202 

12,211,084 

Lignite 

211.194 

201,382 

196,696 

166,568 

(-) 

Poland — 

Coal 

85,747,348 

88,084,086 

40,616,384 

46,236.037 

37,505,649 

Lignite 

76.026 

78,464 

73,560 

74,321 

54,962 

Poi tugal — 

Coal 

201,732 

178,554 

201,348 

196,901 

(«) 

Lignite 

30.699 

26,713 

26,450 

29,343 

(«) 

Rumania — 

Coal 

322,191 

373,457 

397,564 

370,947 

298,825 

Lignite 

2.731.362 

2,850,011 

2,629,676 

2,675,080 

2,071,057 

Russia f — 

Coal 

20,614,717 

25,944,341 

28,827,819 { 

36,384,000 

39,952.000 

Lignite 

1.606.827 

1,763,196 

1,978,570 ) 

Spain — 

Coal 

6,536,087 

6,562,936 

6,370,608 

7,108,316 

7,119,807 

Lignite 

399,830 

429,602 

422,604 

438,951 

388.032 

Svalbard (Spitsbergen) .. .. 

291,211* 

803,000* 

275,019* 

251,186* 

192,450* 

Sweden 

383,678 

398,298 

358,518 

894,976 

7,000* 

397,960 

Switzerland 

(■) 

7,000 » 

7,000* 

4,000* 

Turkey — Lignite 

4.638 

4,000 

(•) 

312 

800 

United Kingdom — 

Great Britain 

128,305,291 

255,264,615 

241,283.355 

262,046,206 

247,796.127 

Northern Ireland — Lignite . 

(•) 

510 

650 

327 

(-) 

Yugoslavia — 

Coal 

190,814 

287,728 

467,472 

408,611 

866,208 

Lignite 

8.976.938 

4,458,481 

4,694,408 

5,242,527 

4,909,679 

Asia: 

British Borneo 

92,588 

80,466 

79,721 

78,100 

74,345 

China 

28,040,119 

24,172,009 

26,091,760 

(•) 

(•) 
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GOAL AND LIGNITE PRODUCED IN THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD IN THE CALEN- 
DAR YEARS 1926-1980, IN METRIC TOViQ— (Continued) 


Country 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

1980 

Ohosen 

682,896 

709,578 

816,817 

087,902 

884,138 

Federated Malay States 

471,786 

470,482 

565,623 

672,181 

574,650 

India, British 

21,886,204 

22.436,757 

22,904,685 

23,704,606 

22,942,976 

Indu'Obina — 






Coal 

1,284,661 

1,482,900 

1,954,098 

1,941,810 

1,937.000 

Lignite 

6,598 

7,000 

15,472 

30,718 

29,000 

Japan — 






Ja^ian^ proper — 

81,296,168 

88,387,160 

83,694,298 

84,100,000 

(•) 

Lignite 

161,184 

178,613 

121,928 

139,031 

(«) 

Karafuto 

275,828 

867,046 

539,481 

635,515 

r) 

Taiwan 

1,794,511 

1,857,257 

1,588,598 

1,530,025 

(•) 

Nethorland East Indies 

1,466,859 

1,620,205 

1,703,526 

1,831,741 

1,869,688 

Philippine Islands 

Russia f — 

28.677 

28,410 

27,867 

17,321 

20.751 

Coal 

2,849,399* ** 

3,907,499* 

3,916,129* 

1 


Lignite 

694.866 

869,262 

903,758 

y 6,489,000 

6.504,000 

Sakhalin — Coal 

19,624 

46,274 

126,551 

J 


Turkey — 

Coal 

1,222,387 

896,074 f 

928,403 f 

986,035 f 

1,139,652 f 

Lignite 

7,669 

6,555 

5,169 

7,659 

7,372 

Algeria 

13,731 

21,269 

16,631 

16,130 

17,193 

Belgian Congo — 






Coal 

90,250 

86,950 

97,780‘ 

114,450 

133,800 

Lignite 




2,800 


Madagascar 


6 

33 

26 


Nigeria 

’329,784 

363,643 

365,083 

860,473 

364,000 

Portuguese East Africa 

10,868 

16,834 

6,455 

(•) 

(•) 

Southern Rhodesia 

874,140 

908,744 

1,094,843 

1,036,816 

988,736 

Union of South Africa 

12,949,950 

12,580,314 

12,606,576 

13,018,828 

12,222,501 

0(M‘ania 






Australia — 






New South Wales 

11,060,483 

11.304,688 

9,599,841 

7,740,000 

7.206,809 

Queensland 

1,240,657 

1.116,680 

1,093,615 

1,390,713 

1,112,246 

Tasmania 

104,000 

113,854 

130,562 

132,382 

140.942 

Victoria — 






Coal 

600,487 

695,227 

668,889 

716,124 

(•) 

Lignite 

973,310 

1,478,842 

1,617,407 

1,769.122 

(•) 

Western Australia . . . 

482,440 

509,554 

536,001 

553,462 

509,473 

New Culedomu 

15,000 

9,000 

16,565 

21,000 

9.670 

New Zealand — 






Coal 

1,215,590 

1,311,247 

1,370,379 

1,389,107 

1,403,873 

Lignite 

1,060,361 

1,093,484 

1,105,483 

1,187,458 

1,179,019 

Total, all grades 

1,364,000,000 

1.477,000,000 

1,464,000.000 

1,560,000,000 

1,413,000,000 

Lignite (total of items shown 






above) 

185,000,000 

200,000,000 

216,000,000 

230,000,000 

194,000,000 

Bituminous and anthracite (by 






bubtraction) 

1,179,000,000 

1,277,000,000 

1,248,000,000 

1,330,000,000 

1,219,000,000 


* Estimate included in total. 

^ Approximate production. 

^ Exclusive of output of State of Falc6n (about 8,000 tons), for which estimate is included in total. 

** Exclusive of minos in the Saar undor French control. 

® Mines under French control. 
f Year ended September 30. 

9 Production less consumption at mines, for which data are not available. 

^ Exports 

* Exclusive of Sakhalin. 
i Shipments. 


Production of Soft Coal in 1931. The total 
production of soft coal during 1931, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, was estimated 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines at 378,110,000 net 
tons. The figure represented the sum of the 
Bureau’s curient estimate for the fifty-two weeks 
in the year. In comparison with the output in 
1930, as shown by the annual canvass of the 
mines for that year, the estimate for 1931 showed 
a decrease of 89,410,000 tons or 19.1 jHjr cent. 
It was the lowest since 1909 when 379,944,000 
tons were mined. The total production for years 
1925-30 was as follows: 


Net tone Net tone 

1980 467,526,000 1927 617,763,000 

1029 534,989,000 1926 673,367,000 

1928 500,745,000 1025 520,053,000 


According to the annual summary in the Coal 
Age (New York), the greater part of the decrease 
in bituminous produced during 1931 was due to 


diminished industrial consumption. The portion 
taken by the railroads as locomotive fuel, nor- 
mally about 24 per cent, showed a decline of about 
17 per cent, being only 81,200,000 tons consumed 
in road, train, and yard switching service as 
against 97,857,000 tons in 1930. Likewise, with 
the public utilities normally taking about 11 
per cent of the total output, their consumption 
in 1931 was estimated about 38,900,000 tons, or 
a decrease of 9.3 jicr cent Irom the 1930 total of 
42,898,000 tons. In tlie pioduction of pig iion and 
ferro-alloys, normally requiring about 10 per 
cent of the annual output, the consumption 
dropped from 47,300,000 gross tons in 1930 to 
an estimated 27,800,000 tons in 1931, a decline 
of 41.3 per cent. These three industries, which in 
normal times represent 45 per cent of the pro- 
duction and GO per cent of the industrial con- 
sumption, accordingly witnessed a decrease of 
from 188,055,000 tons in 1930 to 147,902,000 tons 
in 1931. 

With lessened production it was inevitable that 
there should be a fall in the price in the bitumi- 
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nous markets, which was estimated at an average 
of 5.8 per cent, or from $1.75 a ton in 1930 to 
$1.65 in 1931. Naturally there were cuts in the 
wages in some non-union fields, resulting in bitter 
disputes between operators and employees. The 
conditions involved in the distress among the 
miners and competitive conditions in the bitumi- 
nous industry led to serious discussion of plans 
for stability of employment, wage scales, and 
prices, with agitation for Federal legislation to 
regulate the industry on the part of the miners. 
Towards the end of the year tlie National Coal 
Association adopted a plan providing for physical 
mergers of properties in the diflTerent districts 
and as a preliminary measure the formation of 
district sale agencies. These and other plans, in- 
cluding the development of a sales agency some- 
what resembling a trust, were in progress at the 
end of the year. 

Anthracite Production in 1931. The total 
of the Bureau of Mines’ current estimates of pro- 
duction of Pennsylvania anthracite for the fifty- 
two weeks of 1931 amounted to 59,531,000 net 
tons. In comparison with the operators’ final re- 
ports for 1930, the current estimate for 1931 
showed a decrease of 9,854,000 tons, or 14.2 per 
cent. The decrease was much smaller than that for 
bituminous coal or for business in general, in- 
dicating that the anthracite industry had been 
comparatively stable during the great depression. 

The estimate was based on weekly reports of 
cars of anthracite loaded by the nine originating 
carriers, and included an allowance for colliery 
fuel and local sales within the anthracite region, 
and for dredge and w’ashery coal. The total output 
in recent years (as rej)orted by the operators) 
was as follows: 


JVft tons Net tons 

1930 69,385,000 1928 75.348,000 

1929 78,828,000 1927 80,096,000 


As in 1929 and 1930, activity in the anthracite 
industry in 1931 was chiefly along the lines of 
preparation for the future, since, due to the 
continuance of the general depression which 
naturally affected, though indirectly, the con- 
sumption of anthracite, and to relatively high 
temperatures during the earlier and later months 
of the year, production was at the lowest point 
in the present century, except for the strike jears 
of 1902, 1922, and 1925. See Strikes and Lock- 
outs. 

How much of the decreases from earlier years 
was due to the effects of the depression and of 
moderate temperatures during the winter months 
on the one hand and to the competition of other 
fuels (bituminous coal, coke, fuel oil, and gas — 
natural and artificial) on the other, it was of 
course impossible to say. All influenced the con- 
sumption of anthracite to some extent, but it 
was assumed that the losses due to the first two 
influences represented more than 60 per cent of 
the total. Excesses of temperature of from 1200 
to 1500 degrees above normal during the year, 
much of which were in the supposedly coal- 
burning months of October and November, and 
extending tlirough the greater part of December, 
necessarily resulted in the consumption of less 
fuel for heating purposes. Furthermore en- 
forced economy in the use of coal on the part of 
householders with moderate incomes, which had 
been materially reduced through the economic 


conditions, contributed to the decreased produc- 
tion of anthracite in 1931 as in 1930. It is on 
the householders with modest incomes in the 
medium sized towns and in the rural districts 
throughout the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States that the anthracite industry largely de- 
pends, and the unfavorable situation in 1931 was 
clearly evinced in the almost negligible advantage 
taken of the reduced prices during the summer 
months, and the usual laying by of coal, during 
the summer, for the winter months was conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 

Shipments of anthracite for the full year 1931, 
ns reported by the carriers to the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information, amounted to 47,878,500 
gross tons as compared with 49,450,323 tons in 
1930. Shipments by months from Jan. 1, 1930, 
to Dec. 31, 1931, were as follows: 


SHIPMENTS OF ANTHRACITE 


January 

1980 

6,405,788 

1981 

5,054,819 

February 

4,708,707 

4,895.183 

March 

8,430,940 

8.898,578 

April 

3,662,647 

4,708,199 

May 

4,750.368 

4,132.989 

June 

4,052,989 

8,651,212 

July 

4,845,841 

3,088,670 

August 

4,821,790 

3,401,081 

8,372,926 

September 

8,899,405 

October 

6,177,851 

5,194,968 

November 

4,200,047 

3,319,768 

December 


3,769,217 

Total 


47,878,500 


For the first time in the history of the industry, 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines was taking part in a 
detailed study of Pennsyhania anthracite. In 
cooperation with Professor Turner, the Bureau 
of Mines took face samples of all the beds in 
the central portions and eastern and western 
extremes of the four great anthracite basins. 
The Pittsburgh Station of the Bureau of Mines 
completed proximate analyses, ultimate analyses, 
calorific determinations, and ash softening tem- 
peratures on all these samples. A largo number 
of samples were also taken for a study of friabil- 
ity to be made by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines compiled during the 
year a report on Anthracite in 1930 by Ellery B. 
Gordon and H. L. Bennit which includes, in ad- 
dition to the standard tables of production, value, 
men employed, days worked, etc., a number of 
significant summaries on the anthracite situa- 
tion dealing with Incursion of competitive fuels. 
Decline in retail prices, Important distribution 
channels. Anthracite’s effort to meet competition. 

On the score of safety, the coal mines of the 
United States made the best record in the history 
of the industry. A total for the year of the bi- 
tuminous mines involved 1050 deaths as against 
1619 in 1930, and 380 deaths in the Pennsylvania 
anthracite district as against 444 in the year 
before. These figures gave a total of 3.208 fatal- 
ities per million tons mined as against 3.842 
fatalities per million tons in 1930. During 1931 
there were five major disasters in which 51 deaths 
resulted, a major disaster being considered one 
in which five or more lives were lost. 

Coal production in Canada also suffered a de- 
cline in 1931, amounting to 12,212,000 tons as 
compared with 14,880,000 tons in 1930 and 17,- 
496,000 tons in 1929. The imports during 1931 
totaled 13,532,000 tons, of which the United 
Statfs furnished 12,467,000 tons. 
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PRODUCTION, VALUE, MEN EMPLOYED. DATS WORKED, AND OUTPUT PER MAN PER DAY AT 
GOAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1080 
[Exelutiv of product of Vfogon minea producing laaa than 1,000 tona] 


State Production, 

not tona 

Alabama 16,670,068 

Alaika 120,100 

Arir^ona 0,084 

Arkansas 1,683,434 

California, Idaho, and Oregon 18,638 

Colorado 8,106,010 

Georfiria 7,002 

Illinois 63,731,230 

Indiana 16,480,062 

Iowa 8,802,671 

Kansas 2,420,020 

Kentucky 61,208,006 

Maryland 2,270,608 

Michigan 661,113 

Missouri 3,853,150 

Montana 3,022,004 

New Mexico 1,060,433 

North Carolina 28,500 

North Dakota 1,700,167 

Ohio 22,661,078 

Oklahoma 2,703,064 

Pennsylvania bituminous 124,462,787 

South Dakota 12,810 

Tennessee 6,130,428 

Texas 833,872 

Utah 4,257.641 

Virginia 10.007,377 

Washington 2,301,028 

West Virginia 121,472,638 

Wyoming 6,088,133 


Total bituminous, 1030 467,626,200 ■ 

Total bituminous, 1020 534,088,603 


Total anthracite, 1930 . 60,384,837 

Total anthracite, 1920 73,828,106 


Grand total, 1930 636,911,136 

Grand total, 1929 608,816,788 





Average 

Average 

Value, total 

Average 

Number of 

number 

tona per 


par ton 

amployeea, 

of dwga 

man per 



total 

worked 

dag 

$ 31.616,000 

$2.03 

24,393 

189 

8.88 

631,000 

5.25 

99 

294 

4.13 

29,000 

3.19 

24 

196 

1.94 

6,163,000 

3.36 

4,626 

115 

2.87 

100,000 

5 39 

138 

74 

1.81 

21,485,000 

2.62 

11,091 

169 

4.38 

18,000 

2 54 

60 

71 

1 66 

93,484,000 

1.74 

68,603 

156 

6.42 

26,178,000 

1.59 

18,881 

167 

7.66 

10,385,000 

2.67 

7,901 

155 

3.18 

5,231,000 

2.15 

4,855 

126 

3.96 

76,186,000 

1.49 

56,674 

187 

4.63 

8,690,000 

1 63 

3,299 

197 

3.60 

2,323,000 

3 51 

1,294 

187 

2.73 

8,967,000 

2.33 

5,700 

166 

4.07 

6,043,000 

2 00 

2,085 

172 

8 45 

6,017,000 

3 06 

2,902 

176 

3.85 

100,000 

3.51 

70 

290 

1.40 

2,768,000 

1.63 

1,268 

180 

7.50 

31,643,000 

1.40 

25,574 

189 

4 67 

7,768,000 

*2.78 

5,424 

148 

3.40 

213,584,000 

1.72 

130,160 

198 

4.82 

31,000 

2 42 

43 

109 

2.73 

8,417,000 

] 61 

7,585 

196 

3.48 

1,307,000 

1.57 

1,305 

181 

3.53 

10,515,000 

2.47 

8,504 

168 

7.23 

17,620,000 

3.61 

11,709 

200 

4.66 

7,439.000 

3 23 

2.801 

205 

4 01 

181.722,000 

1 50 

105.988 

204 

6.61 

15,133,000 

2.49 

5,216 

188 

6.20 

795,483,000 

1.70 

493,202 

187 

5.06 

952.781,000 

1 78 

602,993 

219 

4.85 

864,674,000 

5.11 

150,804 

208 

2.21 

385,643,000 

6.22 

161,501 

225 

2.17 

$1,150,057,000 

$2.14 

644,006 

192 

4.34 

$1,338,424,000 

$2.20 

654,494 

221 

4.21 


"The figures relate only to active mines of commercial size that produced bituminous coal in 1930. The num* 
her of such mines in the United States was 5,891 in 1930; 0,057 in 1929; and 6,450 in 1928. 

Methods of mining in 1930: The tonnage by hand was 55,489,008; shot off the solid, 29,105,540; cut by 
machinoH, 362,425,163; mined by stripping, 10,842,359, not spcrilied, 663,320. 

Size classes of commercial mines in 1930: There were 173 mines m OlaHs lA (500,000 tons and over) pro- 
ducing 27.7 per cent of the tonnage, 543 in Class IB (200,000 to 500,000 tons) with 35.4 per cent; 608 in 
Class 2 (100,000 to 200,000 tons) with 18 6 per cent, 644 in Class 3 (50,000 to 100,000 tons) with 9.9 per 
cent, 1,238 in Class 4 (10,000 to 60,000 tons) with 6.7 per cent; 2,685 in Class 5 (less than 10,000 tons) 
producing 1 7 per cent. 

PRODUCTION OP COAL. BY STATES 
[Ncf tons} 

( U, S. Bureau of Mines) 


State 


1928 1029 1930 


1981 * 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa . . 

Kansas 


i Eastern 
( Western 


Kentucky 
Mar>land 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Mexico 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania bituminous 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


Virginia .... 
Washington . 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 
Other States 


17,621,362 

1,660,978 

9,847,707 

55,948,109 

16,378,580 

3,683.635 

2,809,724 

46,688.163 

16,277,216 

2,686,970 

617,842 

8,732,421 

3,324,105 

2,711,851 

1,649,930 

15,641,225 

3,601,325 

131,202,163 

6.610,950 

1,182,034 

4,842,544 

11,900,933 

2,510,901 

132,962,150 

6,671,683 

286,767 


17.943,023 

1,696,108 

9,920,741 

60,657,641 

18,344,358 

4,241,069 

2,975,971 

46,025,452 

14,437,148 

2,649,144 

804,869 

4,030,311 

3,407,526 

2,622,760 

1,862,130 

23,689,477 

3,774,080 

143,516,241 

6,405,464 

1,100,668 

5,160,521 

12,748,306 

2,521,827 

138,518,865 

6,704,700 

230,734 


15.670.000 

1.533.000 

8.197.000 

63.731.000 

16.490.000 

3.893.000 

2.430.000 

40.294.000 

10.915.000 

2.271.000 
661,000 

8.853.000 

3.022.000 

1.969.000 

1.700.000 

22.552.000 

2.794.000 

124.463.000 

6.130.000 

834.000 

4.258.000 

10.907.000 

2.302.000 

121.473.000 

6.088.000 

196.000 


11,620,000 

1.238.000 

6.444.000 

44.105.000 

13.310.000 

3.306.000 

1.996.000 

81.545.000 

8.345.000 

1.950.000 

898.000 

8.269.000 

2 . 210.000 

1.520.000 

1.610.000 

21.440.000 
1,880.000 

07.276.000 

4.170.000 

850.000 

8.330.000 
0,650,000 

1 . 810.000 

09.769.000 
5,006,000 

70,000 • 


Total bituminous . . 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Grand total 


600,744,970 

534,988,593 

467,526,000 

878,110.000 

75,348,069 

78,828,195 

69,885,000 

60,681,000 


576,003,039 608,816,788 686,911,000 437,641,000 


* This group is not strictly comparable in the several years. 


^ Figures for 1931 are estimates. 
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The coal industry in Great Britain in 1931 suf- 
fered relatively less than in the United States 
and Germany. Preliminary statistics for Great 
Britain gave a production of 220,150,000 long 
tons in 1931 as compared with 243,881,824 tons 
in 1930, and with 276,000,560 tons in 1923, the 
highest record of recent years. In 1931 coal ex- 
ports from Great Britain amounted to 42,749,740 
tons as against 54,874.065 tons in 1930, a de- 
cline of 22 per cent, and 47 per cent from 79,459,- 
469 tons, the postwar record of 1923. In 1031, 
bunker coal totaled 14,609,545 tons as compared 
with 18,259,027 tons in 1922, the postwar peak. 
The operation of the Coal Mines Act of 1930, 
which came into effect during 1931, is discussed 
under Great Britain. 

COBB, Henry Ives. An American architect, 
died in New York City, Mar. 27, 1931. He was 
born in Brookline, Mass., Aug. 19, 1859, and at- 
tended the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Harvard University, being graduated from 
the latter in 1880. Beginning his practice in 
Chicago in 1881, he was architect for the Chicago 
Opera House, the Newberry Library, the Church 
of the Atonement, the city hall, the court house, 
and the University of Chicago. In 1893 he was one 
of the National Board of Architects for the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, and designed the 
Horticultural Hall, Fisheries Building, and the 
Massachusetts State P>uilding. He was letained 
as sjiecial architect by the U. S. Government dur- 
ing 1893-1903, designing the Federal Building in 
Chicago and other government edifices. He also 
designed the Pennsylvania State Capitol, the 
Alhany (N. Y.) Savings Bank, the Booth Memo- 
rial Theatre, the Harriman Bank Building, and 
the Sinclair Oil Building in New York City, and 
buildings of the American University in Wash- 
ington. He had been engaged in practice in New 
Y’ork City since 1902. 

COCCIBIOSIS. See Veterinary Medicine. 

COCHIN-CHINA, ko'chln-Chi'na. The south- 
ernmobt colony in French Indo-China. Area, es- 
timated at 24,700 square miles; population, es- 
timated in 1929 at 4,392,886, of whom 16,462 
were French (excluding military forces) and the 
remainder chiefly Annainites, Cambodians, Mols, 
Chams, and Chinese. Saigon, the capital, had a 
population in 1929 of 123,890, including 12,100 
French, but excluding 3060 troops. Cholon had 
193,400 inhabitants. Schools numbered 1584, 
with 190,275 pupils, in 1930. 

Agriculture is the principal occupation and 
rice the chief crop, to which was devoted most 
of the 5,221,727 acres under cultivation. Rice 
jiroduction in 1929 was 2,164,249 metric tons. 
Maize, sweet potatoes, beans, cotton, sugar-cane, 
rubber, tobacco, and coffee are other crops. The 
output of the fisheries is valued at about 3,000,- 
000 francs annually. Livestock in 1929 included 
422,921 buffaloes, 576,546 swine, and 10,701 
horses. Total exports in 1929 were valued at 
2,426,842,000 francs, compared with 2,798,975,- 
000 francs in 1928, and imports at 2,301,020,000 
francs (2,283,241,000 francs in 1928). One franc 
equals about $0,039. Tlie local budget for 1929 
balanced at 22,513,026 piasters (the piaster was 
stabilized at $0,392 on May 31, 1930). A total 
of 859 steamers of 2,106,231 tons entered Saigon, 
the chief port, in 1929. The territory is ruled 
directly by a governor and a colonial council of 
24 members; it is represented in the French 
Parliament by one deputy. Governor in 1931, 
J. F. Krautheimer, appointed in 1929. See 
French Indo-China. 


COCOS or KEELING ISLANDS. See Straits 
Settlements. 

CODLING MOTH. See Entomotxiqy, Eco- 
nomic. 

CCELENTEBATES. See ZoBlooy. 

COFFEE. See Brazil; Colombia; Costa Rica. 

COFFER DAMS. See Foundations. 

COINS, Value of Foreign. The legal esti- 
mates of the value of foreign coins on Jan. 1, 
1932, as issued by the U. S. Secretary of the 
Treasu^ are given in the table on page 217. 

C0K£. The production of coke in the United 
States in 1931, according to estimates of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, was 33,728,504 net tons, 
a decrease of 29.8 per cent when comjiared with 
1930, and the smallest amount since 1921 when 
but 25,287,622 tons were produced, this in turn 
being the smallest amount since 1904. The chief 
cause of the decrease in coke production was the 
continued reduced activity of blast furnaces, the 
output of pig iron for 1931 deci easing 41.8 per 
cent below the level of 1930, and amounting to 
but 18,500,000 gross tons. The production of 
beehive coke was 1,273,900 net tons in 1931, the 
lowest since 1880, and less than half the output 
of 1930. It was but 3.8 per cent of the total, 
whereas in 1913 it was 72.5 per cent as against 
27.5 pc*r cent for by-product coke. Pennsylvania, 
with 1,007,600 tons, was the leading State in the 
production of beehive coke, and the combined out- 
put of Pennsylvania and West Virginia in 1931 
representt^d about 88 per cent of the total. Penn- 
sylvania was also the largest producer of by- 
product coke. "J’he output of its by-product ovens 
in 1931 was 7,510,000 tons. As a producer of by- 
product coke, Ohio ranked second, New Y'ork 
third, Alabama fourth, and Indiana fifth. The 
details are given in Table II. 

TABLE I— production OF BY-PRODUCT AND 
BEEHIVE COKE AND PIG IRON IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1925-31 


Year Coke — net tone produced Total Pig iron 

By jrroduct Beehive groee tone 

1925.. 39,912,159 11,354,784 51,266,943 36,700,566 

1926 . . 44,376,586 12,488,951 56.805,537 39,372.729 

1927 . 43,884,726 7,207,417 51,092,143 36,565,045 

1928 . . 48,313,026 4,492,803 52,805,828 38,515.714 

1929 . 63,411,826 6,472,019 59,883,845 42,61.3,983 

1930 . 45,195,705 2,776,310 47,972,021 31,399,105 

1931« . 32,454,604 1,273,900 33,728,504 18,275,165 

• Preliminary figures 

TABLE II— PRODUCTION OP BY-PRODUCT COKE, 
BY STATES, IN 1930 AND 1931 
[Net tone] 


State 


193] * 

1980 

Alabama 


2,948,399 

3.086,920 

Colorado 


225,760 

379,070 

Illinois 


2,461,217 

2,757,040 

8,576,577 

Indiana 


4,984,620 

Maryland 


818,107 

1,169,016 

862.663 

Mnshachusetts 


1,249,313 » 

Michigan 


2,501,571 

2.603.815 

Minnesota 


443,915 

641.205 

New Jersey 


939,572 

918.814 

New York 


3,478,307 

3,849,563 

Ohio 


3,960,007 

6,163,824 

Pennsylvania 


7,619,183 

12,529,255 

Tennessee 


86,337 

100,430 

Utah 


164,777 

226,361 

Washington 

West Virginia 


29,664 

36,221 


1,258,837 

1,479,431 

Connecticut, Kentucky, 
Rouri, Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin 

Mis- 

and 

1,612,698 

1,689,411 

Total 

.... 

32,454,604 

45,195.706 


• From monthly reports furnished by operators. 

* Includes an unknown amount of breese. 
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VALUES OP FOREIGN MONEYS— JAN. 1, 1932 


Country 

Argentine Republic . . . 

Auatris 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brasil 

' British Colonies in Aus- 
tralasia and Africa . 
British Honduras .... 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 


Legal standard Monetary unit V. 8. money 

Gold Peso $0.9648 

Gold Schilling 1407 

Gold Belga 1390 

Gold Boliviano 8650 

Gold Milreis 5462 

Gold Pound sterling 4.8665 


Remarks 

Currency convertible at 44% face value. 

1 belga equals 5 Belgian paper francs. 
18V& bolivianos equal 1 pound sterling. 
Currency convertible at 4.567 paper 
milreis to gold milrois ($0.1196). 


Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 


China 


Silver 

(Stated values 
are estimated 
market values 
in gold, of sil- 
ver content of 
units ) 


Colombia . 
C'osta Rica 


Cuba 

CzcchoHlovakia .... 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador . . . 

Kgypt 

Estonia . ... 
Finland .... 

France 

Germany . . 

Great Britain . 


Greece . . 
Guatemala 
Haiti . . . . 


Honduras . . . . 
Hungary 
India (British) 
Indo-Odnna 

Italy 

Japan 

Latvia . . 

liiberia 

Lithuania 
Moxico 


Netherlands . . 
Newfoundland 
N icaragua . . 
Norway . . . . 
Panama .... 
Paraguay . . . 


Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 


Gold 

Gold 

Gold 


Gold 


Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

(iold 


Gold 


Dollar 

Lev 

Dollar 

^Poso 

"Haikwan . . 

Amoy 

Canton . . . . 
Chefoo .... 
Chin Kiang . 
Foochow 
Hankow 
Kiaochow . . 
Nanking 
Newchwang. 
Ningpo . . . . 
Peiping . . . 
Shanghai . . 
Swatow . . 
Takow . . . . 
LTientsin . . . 
fYuan 

l Mexican . . . 

Peso 

Colon 


Tael 
(A unit 
of val- 
ue as 
here 
used; 
not a 
cum ) 


1.0000 

.0072 

1.0000 

.1217 

.3732 

.3668 

.3667 

.3508 

.3583 

.3393 

.3432 

.3554 

.3630 

.3440 

.8527 

.3576 

.3350 

.3388 

.3691 

.3654 

.2377 

.2412 

.2430 

.9733 

.4653 


Persia Gold 


x'eso 

Krone 

.0296 

Krone 

.2680 

Dollar 

1.0000 

Sucre . 

.2000 

Pound (100 piasters) 

4,9431 

Kroon 

.2680 

Markka 

.0252 

Franc 

.0392 

Reichsmark ....... 

.2382 

Pound sterling 

4 8665 

Drachma 

.0130 

Quetzal 

1.0000 

Gourde 

.2000 

Lempira 

.5000 

Pengo 

.1749 

Rupee 

.3650 

Piaster 

.8918 

Lira 

.0526 

Yen 

.4985 

Lat 

.1930 

Dollar 

1.0000 

Litas 

.1000 

Peso 

.4985 

Guilder (florin) . . . 

.4020 

Dollar 

1.0000 

Cordoba 

1.0000 

Krone 

.2680 

Balboa 

1.0000 

Peso (Argentine) . . 

.9648 


Royal 


Peru 

Philippine Islands 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia CU.S.S.R.) , 

Salvador 

Siam 

Spam 


Straits Settlements 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


Gold Sol 

Gold Peso 

Gold Zloty 

Gold Escudo 

Gold Leu 

Gold Ruble 

Gold Colon 

Gold Baht (Tical) 

Gold Peseta 

Gold Dollar . . . . 

Gold Krona 

Gold Franc 

Gnld Piaster 

Gold Peso 

Gold Bolivar 

Gold Dinar 


A unit of account, used only for cus- 
toms purposes. 


China’s import duties are levied on a 
gold basis, the gold unit being de- 
fined as 60 1866 centigrams pure 
gold (equal 40 cents U. S.). China's 
export duties remain on a silver 
'basis. 


The Yuan silver dollar of 100 cents is 
the monetary unit minted by the 
Central Government of the Republic. 
Old Mex. dollars, issued before 1918. 
Currency Government paper and silver. 
Law establishing conversion office fixes 
ratio 4 colons (nongold) = $1 U. S. 


U. S money chief circulating medium. 


Obligation to sell gold at legal mone- 
tary par suspended Sept. 21, 1931. 


Currency: National bank notes redeem- 
able on demand in American dollars. 


Currency* Depreciated silver coins. 

Currency : Notes of Bank of Lithuania. 

By law of July 25, 1931, gold has no 
legal tender status but it may be 
held as monetary reserve for use in 
foreign exchange operations. 


Currency: Depreciated Paraguayan 
paper currency. 

.2433 Gold standard ostahlished by law of 
Mar. 18, 1930. Silver kran (about 
4 1 cents XT. S.) system still oper- 
ating; foreign exchange controlled. 
Estabbsned by decree of Apr. 18, 1931. 


.2800 

.5000 

.1122 

.0442 

.0060 

.5146 

.5000 

.4424 

.1980 

.5678 

.2680 

.1930 

.0440 

1.0342 

.1930 

.0X76 


By decree effective July 1, 1931. 

10 gold rubles = one Soviet chervonetz. 

Valuation is for gold peseta; currency 
18 notes of the Bank of Spam. 


<100 piasters equal to the Turkish £.) 
Currency: Inconvertible paper. 

By law effective June 28, 1931. 
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There were no new by-product coke plants 
starting operation in the United States during 
1931. There were, however, three new installa- 
tions of ovens at existing plants as follows: In 
January the Consolidated Gas Company added 
37 Koppers ovens to its equipment at Hunts 
Point, N. Y.; in the same month the Hudson 
Valley Fuel Corporation fired 31 new Koppers 
ovens at Troy, N. Y. ; in November there were 25 
Semet-Solvay ovens added to the plant of the 
Ironton By-Product Coke Company at Ironton, 
Ohio. The total number of ovens added by these 
operations was 03. In addition, 295 new ovens 
were completed at four of the existing plants, 
but not put into operation. No new ovens were 
under construction at the close of 1931. Includ- 
ing the now ovens completed in 1931, the po- 
tential coking capacity of by-product plants at 
the close of the year, at 100 per cent operation 
and with all conditions favorable, amounted to 
nearly 64,000,000 net tons. At this rate the plants 
ill existence had a carbonizing capacity of 01,- 
000,000 tons of coal. In 1031, 46 plants con- 
nected with iron furnaces produced 20,855,500 
tons, or 64.3 per cent of the total by-product out- 
put. The remaining 42 non-furnace plants pro- 
duced 11,509,100 tons, or 35.7 per cent of the 
total. Preliminary estimates on the recovery of 
by-products from coke-oven operations in 1931, 
obtained by assuming that the quantity of by- 
products recoveied during 1031 bore the same 
relation to the known production of coke in 1931 
as in 1930, give the following: 


Tar gallons. 431,646,000 

Ammonia (sulphate equivalent of 

all fotms) pounds. 1,103,457,000 

Gas M cu. ft. 519,274,000 

Crude light oil gallons. 128,196,000 


The indicated consumption of coke in 1931 was 
31,917,126 tons, of which about 18,700,000 tons 
was consumed by blast furnaces in the manu- 
facture of pig iron. The remainder was used in 
foundries, in smelting the non-ferrous metals, in 
the manufacture of water gas, in miscellaneous 
other industrial uses, and for domestic heating. 
In 1931 the quantity consumed for these pur- 
poses was about 13,217,126 tons, or 41.4 per cent 
of the total, as against 8,221,000 tons, or 18.1 per 
cent, in 1913. The consumption for house heating 
was probably as great as, or greater than, in 
1930. In that year 7,886,432 tons of by-product 
and 141,391 tons of beehive coke >vere sold for 
domestic use, a total of 8,027,823 tons. For 1931 
the consumption of raw coal required by the coke 
ovens of the United States was estimated at 48,- 
631,600 tons, or 12.9 per cent of the entire pro- 
duction of bituminous coal. 

In Canada coke production in 1031 amounted 
to 1,835,000 tons, a decline of 23 per cent from 
1930, while the imports during the j ear amounted 
to 733,000 tons, a decline ot about 30 per cent. 

COLDS, Common. See Medicine, Pboouess of. 

COLE, Timothy. An American wood engraver, 
died in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 17, 1931. He 
was bom in London, England, in 1852 and was 
brought to the United States five years later. 
After studying under Bond and Chandler, he 
established himself in Chicago, but his studio 
was destroyed in the great fire of 1871. Remov- 
ing to New York City, he began in 1875 to con- 
tribute to the Centuf*p Magazine (then Scrih- 
ner^s) the series of wood-cut illustrations that 


made him famous^ In 1883 he was sent by bis 
publishers to Europe to reproduce the works 
of the old masters, from the originals ip Euro- 
pean galleries. His first scries, tlie “Old Italian 
Masters,” finished in 1892, was followed by the 
Dutch and Flemish series in 1896 and the Eng- 
lish series in 1900. The “Old Spanish Masters” 
series was completed in 1907 and the French 
series in 19)0, From 1910 on he was engaged in 
reproducing the old masters in American public 
and private galleries. In addition to receiving 
the first class gold medal at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900 and the grand prix at the St. Louis 
Exposition in 1904, he was made a member of 
the National Academy in 1908 and of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Ijettcrs in 1913 and 
was also an honorary member of the Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and Engravers of London. 
Cole was considered by many critics the best 
of modern engravers. He was especially effec- 
tive in liis use of the white line and in reproduc- 
ing textures, giving the intimate qualities of 
each school so that there was no mistaking one 
for another, and yet retaining his own individual- 
ity. He published, with his own illustrations, 
Wood Engraving : Three Essays (1916) and The 
Magtc Line: A iitudy of the Technique of Wood 
Engraving (1917). 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY. A nonscctarian 
institution for the higher education of men in 
Hamilton, N. Y., founded in 1819. In the autumn 
of 1931 there wcie 1005 students enrolled. The 
faculty numbered 93 members. The productive 
funds amounted to appi oximately $6,500,000, 
and the income for the year was approximately 
$500,000. The library contained 110,000 volumes. 
President, Geoige Barton Cutten, Ph.D., D.I)., 
LL.1). 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. See Trade 
Unions. 

COLLEGES. See Universities and Col- 
leges: Education in the United States. 

COLLOCHROME. See Piiotoorapiiy. 

COLLOIDS. See SOILS. 

COLOK'BIA. A republic of northwestern 
South America, third in population and fourth 
in size among the countries of that continent; 
touching boundaries with Panama, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Peru, and Ecuador. Capital, Bogota. 

Area and Population. The area of Colombia 
is variously estimated at from 444,200 to 447,536 
square miles. The population aeeording to the 
census of December, 1928, was 7,861,000, as com- 
pared with 5,8.55,077 in 1918. The total popula- 
tion was distributed as follows: whites, 20 per 
cent; Negroes, 5 per cent; Indians, 7 per cent; 
mulattoes, 18 per cent; mestizos, 50 per cent. 
Bogota, the capital, had a population of 235,421 
at the 1928 census. Other leading cities, with 
their populations in 1928, were: Barranquilla, 
139,974; Cali, 122,847; Medellin, 120,044; Car- 
tagena, 92,494; Manizales, 81,091; Ibague, 56,- 
333; Cucuta, 49,279; and Bucarainanga, 44,083. 
Immigratioji is negligible. Foreigners in the 
country in 1928 numbered 35,251, including 1607 
citizens of the United States and 14,743 Venezue- 
lans. 

Education. Of the population over 10 years of 
age, 61.67 per cent were literate in 1928, com- 
pared with 32 per cent at the census of 1918. 
Education throughout the Republic is centralized 
under the Minister of Education, elementary edu- 
cation being free but not compulsory. Primary 
and secondary schools in 1927 numbered 7531, 
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with 449,111 pupils. There were in addition 25 
industrial schools, 6 art schools, and 17 normal 
schools. National or departmental universities 
are maintained at Bof^td, Medellin, Cartagena, 
Papayan, and Pasto. Roman Catholicism is the 
state religion and the Church exercises control 
of practically all the national or partly national 
secondary schools. 

Production. Although only a small part of the 
available soil is cultivated, Colombia is pri- 
marily an agricultural country, with coffee as 
the chief factor in the national economy. Due 
to its mild flavor, the price of Colombian coffee 
is largely unaffected by Brazilian overproduc- 
tion. Coffee normally accounts for about 60 per 
cent of the total value of exports and more than 
80 per cent of the coffee crop is consumed an- 
nually in the United States. Coffee production 
in 1930 was 467,667,000 pounds, compared with 

417.906.000 pounds in 1929. However prices in 
the New YorK market were lower, and the value 
of 354,114,023 pounds shipped to the United 
States in 1930 was $72,460,940, compared with 
$78,810,950 received for 311,518,400 pounds in 
1929. Crude petroleum and bananas are the 
other leading export products. Banana exports 
for 1929 and 1930 totaled al)Out 11,200,000 stems 
each year. Other crops include tobacco, cotton, 
cacao, sugar, vegetable ivory, rubber, rice, wheat, 
and maize, besides a great variety of fruits. 

In 1930 Colombia was one of the world's 
largest producers of emeralds and platinum; 
among the South American countries it was the 
largest producer of gold and ranked second to 
Venezuela in the production of petroleum, with 
an oiitput of 20,346,000 barrels. Copper, lead, 
mercury, cinnabar, manganese, coal, iron, and 
salt are also mined. Coal resources are estimated 
at 27,000,000,000 metric tons and production is 
about 35,000,000 tons annually. Forests cover 
about 150,000,000 acres. There are valuable pearl 
fisheries under government control. The economic 
depression in Colombia became more acute dur- 
ing 1931, as prices for export products continued 
to decline, and there was a general decrease in 
all classes of revenues. Petroleum production in 
1031 declined to about 18,000,000 barrels. 

CoMMERCK. Official statistics for 1930 placed 
the value of Colombian exports at 112,709,000 
])esos, compared with 126,872,000 pesos in 1929, 
and the value of imports at 62,841,000 pesos, 
compared with 126,377,000 pesos the previous 
year (1 peso exchanged at $0.9655 in 1929). 
Colombia purchased from the United States 
goods to the value of $24,677,613 in 1930 ($48,- 

070.000 in 1929) and exported to the United 
States goods totaling $97,139,000 ($103,525,000 
in 1929). Although the volume of exports of cof- 
fee and petroleum increased, as compared with 
1929, the value declined as a result of low market 
prices. Coffee exports in 1930 totaled 3,118,000 
bags (1 bag equaled 132 pounds), valued at 63,- 

598.000 pesos, while the 1929 exports of 2,836,- 
000 bags were valued at 76,885,000 pesos, (jrude 
petroleum exports in 1930 totaled 19,113,000 bar- 
lels (of 42 gallons), valued at 26,300,000 pesos; 
1929 exports, 18,803,000 barrels, valued at 27,- 

016.000 pesos. The favorable balance of trade was 
49,867,468 pesos in 1930, conipared with 494,955 
pesos in 1929. 

During 1931, the value of imports continued 
to decline while that of exports remained fairly 
even, due to large coffee exports. The United 
States maintained its relative position in Colom- 


bia's foreign trade, purchasing about 80 per 
cent of the exports and supplying nearly 50 per 
cent of the imports. 

Finance. According to the comptroller’s re- 
port covering fiscal derations during 1930, the 
year opened with a Treasury deficit of 17,993,- 
003 pesos (1 peso equals $0.9733 at par). Ex- 
penditures during 1930, including 12,604,000 
pesos reserved for obligations contracted, totaled 
61,991,755 pesos. Revenues amounted to 49,357,- 
917 pesos, leaving a budgetary deficit for the 
year of 12,633,838 pesos. When the deficit from 
1929 was added, the cumulative deficit on Dec. 
31, 1930, was 30,626,841 pesos. Through the is- 
suance of Treasury notes, the deficit at the end 
of 1930 was reduced to 25,633,408 pesos. The 
deficit was covered by short-term loans aggre- 
gating $20,000,000 raised in the United States, 
a Treasury issue of 6,000,000 pesos, and receipts 
from other sources. 

The budget for 1931, as voted by Congress 
Dec. 15, 1930, was estimated to balance at 51,- 
739,925 pesos. Revenues continued to decline, 
however, and although the budget was sub- 
sequently revised downward to approximately 
48,000.000 pesos, the year ended with a deficit 
provisionally estimated at between 2,000,000 and 

2.500.000 pesos. The budget for 1932, signed 
on Dec. 22, 1931, by the Minister of Finance, 
was based on estimated revenues of about 37,- 

150.000 pesos, exclusive of income from the 
national railways calculated at about 8,500,000 
jicHoa. 

The comptroller’s report for 1930 placed the 
debt of the National government on Dec. 31, 
1930, at 95,526,221 pesos, including the internal 
debt of 20,913,370 pesoe, the external debt of 
66,151,380 pesos, loans of gradual amortization 
amounting to 530,762 pesos, and paper money 
in circulation aggregating 7,930,709 pesos. In 
addition, there was an excess of current liabilities 
over current assets of 25,633,408 pesos, repre- 
senting the accumulated deficit. Outstanding 
long-term loans of the National government, the 
departments, municipalities, and the Agricul- 
tural Mortgage Bank totaled about 176,902,494 
pesos, compared with 181,701,738 pesos at the 
end of 1929, according to calculations of the 
Banco de la Repuhlica. This sum did not in- 
clude foreign borrowings of Colombian banks, 
totaling 42,416,943 pesos on June 30, 1930. Al>out 
88 per cent of the foreign debt w’as floated in 
the United States. For the financial problems of 
the National government in 1931, see under His- 
tory. 

Communications. Railways in operation dur- 
ing 1930 reported about 1750 miles of line, 
divided into 1 1 national and 3 British-owned 
systems, the government-owned lines comprising 
more than half of the total. Construction of a 
1.52-mile line from Bogota to Sogamozo (Suga- 
muxi), sacred city of tlie Chibchas Indians, was 
under way during 1931. Effective Feb. 18, 1931, 
a board of five members to manage on a com- 
mercial basis all railways owned by the Na- 
tional government was established by act of Con- 
gress. Most of the lines serve as feeders to the 
Magdalena River, which is navigable for 900 
miles and offers the main traffic route from the 
Caribbean to the interior. A contract for further 
dredging of the mouth of the Magdalena at Bar- 
ranquilla was signed Nov. 18, 1931. 

In 1930, there were 19,261 miles of highways, 
of which 2340 miles were motor roads; the re- 
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mainder were graded and were need chiefly* for 
other typee of traffic. Air lines linked the . ports 
of Barranq^uilla and Buenaventura, connecting 
also with Girardot, Bucaramanga, and other in- 
terior points. In 1930, air -mail planes flew 720,- 
203 miles and carried 4791 passengers. A new 
air route between Medellin and Aruba was au- 
thorized by the government in 1031, and a 
direct air service between Bo^td and the United 
States was inaugurated. Meddlin w’as linked with 
the All American Cables system Nov. 7, 1931, 
and the government-owned wireless telegraph 
station at Cartagena was reopened March 4. 

Government. Executive power is vested in a 
president elected for four years by direct popular 
vote, and ineligible for reelection until four years 
after the expiration of his term. Legislative 
power rests with a Congress of two Houses, the 
Senate and House of Representatives. Senators 
are elected for four years by the departmental 
Assemblies, under a new law promulgated Nov. 
20, 1930, there being one for every 120,000 in- 
habitants. Deputies are elected for two years 
by direct suffrage in the proportion of one to 
every 50,000 inhabitants. Previous to the elec- 
tion of 1931 (see under History) there were 48 
members in the Senate (33 Conservatives and 
15 Liberals) and 112 members in the House of 
Representatives (76 Conservatives and 37 Tdh- 
erals). President in 1931, Dr. Enrique Olaya 
Herrera (Liberal), elected for the term expir- 
ing Aug. 7, 1934. 

History 

Political Deveix)pmi!.nt8. Three separate elec- 
tions kept Colombia in r state of intense political 
agitation and turmoil throughout lOM. The 
Liberal gains, manifested in the election of Presi- 
dent Olaya Herrera in 1930 after a half cen- 
tury of Conservative dominance, were continued 
in elections to the department legislative assem- 
blies ( February 1 ) , the National House of Repre- 
sentatives (May 2), and in the municipal elec- 
tions (October 4). Violent encounters between 
political factions marked 'the electoral cam- 
paigns. 

In the bitter campaign previous to the de- 
partmental elections, 50 persons were killed and 
many wounded, while the election day casualties 
were 32 killed and 58 wounded, the highest toll 
in the recent history of the Republic. Of the 
828,000 votes cast, the Liberals won a majority 
of about 50 per cent but captured only 6 of 
the 14 departments. This result was attributed 
to gerrymandering, on the part of Conservatives 
controlling the election boards. In the elections 
to the National Senate, which took place in the 
department assemblies in March, the Conserva- 
tive majority in the Senate was cut from 18 to 
10. Liberal gains were more spectacular in the 
elections of May 2 to the National House of 
Representatives, the membership of which had 
been increased to 118. The previous Conserva- 
tive majority of 38 was virtually eliminated and 
with the aid of a group of Conservatives led by 
Senator Roman Gomez, the Liberals were able 
to organize both Houses when the new Congress 
convened July 20. The Liberals claimed victory 
ill every municipality except Pasto in the popular 
municipal elections of October 4. In Tunja, 
capital of the department of Boyaca, the Liberals 
ousted a Conservative administration which had 
been in office 30 years. Elections clashes resulted 


in 19 deaths and injuries to more than 50. A 
number of Communist outbreaks also were re- 
ported during the year. 

The majtir problems facing President Olaya 
Herrera during the year were political and finan- 
cial. His political leadership aroused general 
approval. He continued his policy of dividing Cab- 
inet posts between the two major parties with 
considerable success but the attempt to apply 
it in his appointment of the Governors of the 
14 departments aroused much opposition. In his 
message to the newly convened Congress on 
July 20, the President called for a constitutional 
amendment in order to separate the judiciary 
from politics. He urged more intelligent budget- 
ing, Congressional limitation of public expendi- 
tures, elimination of national subsidies to the 
departments, enactment of additional financial 
recommendations of the Kemmerer Commission 
of 1930, the reform of the civil code to improve 
the status of women, and increased efficiency in 
municipal governments. Congress on Octolier 17 
enacted a new judicial code, which became ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1932. 

Reorganization of the Cabinet took place July 
28, following the resignation of the former Min- 
istry July 24. The new Cabinet was headed by 
Gen. Augustin Morales Olaya, Conservative 
leader, as Minister of Government. Other mem- 
bers weie: Foreign Relations, Roberto Urdaneta 
Arbelaez ; Finance, Jesus Maria Marulanda; War, 
Cailos Adolfo Urueta; Education, Julio Car- 
rizosa Valenzuela; CominunicatioiiH, Alberto 
Pumarejo; Public Works, Alfonso Araujo; In- 
dustries, Francisco Chaux. Dr. Urueta iq.v.) 
died September 13. He was Bucceoded by Carlos 
Arango Valez. On November 27 Esteban Jaramillo 
succeeded to the Finance portfolio. 

President Olaya Herrera’s financial policies 
aroused more opposition than did his jiolitical 
moves. Despite dwindling revenues, necessitating 
drastic economics and salary reductions, he vigor- 
ously opposed the growing agitation for a mora- 
torium on foreign debt payments and for the 
abandonment of the gold standard. Congress on 
September 24 gave the President virtually dic- 
tatorial financial power to combat the economic 
depression, and on the same day he barred the 
export of gold from the country. These emergency 
steps were precipitated by tlie suspension during 
the same w'^eek of gold payments by the Bank of 
England. By subsequent decrees the President 
restricted the export of gold to the Banco dc 
la Repuhlica, limited foreign exchange opera- 
tions, and ordered Colombian banks to invest all 
their capital, reserves, and deposits in Colombia. 
Tariff rates were sharply increased and importa- 
tion of luxury articles was forbidden in order 
to redress the adverse balance of international 
payments. Control of exports was established to 
prevent the export of capital in the form of 
marketable products. Another decree of Novem- 
ber 28 further restricted foreign exchange opera- 
tions to a point which virtually suspended pay- 
ments on private foreign debts due after Sept. 
24, 1931, including the service on $10,000,000 of 
bonds of private mortgage banks outstanding in 
the United States. 

Before adjourning November 24, Congress ex- 
tended to July 31, 1932, the law conferring emer- 
gency financial powers upon the President. He 
was also authorized to establish a match monop- 
oly, negotiations for which had been opened with 
a Swedish match company, and to adjust na- 
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tional, but not departmental and municipal, taxes. 
Congress extended aid to hard-pressed appricultur' 
ists in the form of an agricultural credit institu- 
tion, with an authorized capital of $10,000,000, 
of which the government was to subscribe $2,000,- 
000 immediately. Unable to raise a foreign loan 
on satisfactory terms, President Olaya Herrera 
announced on December 9 that the government 
would negotiate a loan from the Banco de la 
Repuhlica, In October, a group of official bankers 
wore induced to extend until Dec, 31, 1931, short- 
term loans aggregating about $18,500,000. 

Petholeum Legislation. A new petroleum law, 
signed by the President Mar. 4, 1931, declared 
the petroleum industry to be a public utility and 
regulated the activities of all operators. It pro- 
vided that operators must submit to the gov- 
ernment all data of a scientific, technical, 
economic, or statistical nature, that qualified 
Colombian citizens be preferred for administra- 
tive positions in all petroleum companies, and 
that Colombian laborers be preferred to foreign 
laborers except in special instances. Foreign com- 
panies were required to accept Colombian law 
and court decisions on all matters concerning the 
industry. Petroleum exports were to be duty 
exempt during the first 30 years of exploitation 
of a concession. Concessions were limited to an 
area of from 5000 to 50,000 hectares (hectare 
('(juals 2.47 acres ) for each person, and the trans- 
fer of any concession to a foreign government 
was prohibited. 

Following passage of the law, the Sinclair 
Exploration Company and the Texas Company, 
both American concerns, withdrew from Colom- 
bia on the ostensilile ground tliat the law was 
inequitable. The Standard Oil interests, on the 
other hand, maintained that the law was equi- 
table. The 50-year concession contract of the 
(lulf Oil Company, also American, for petroleum 
development of national lands in the Cataturabo 
region, superseding the Barco concession of 1905, 
was finally approved by Congress July 17. Con- 
gressional action on the measure followed one 
of the most intense public debates in a genera- 
tion. 

Foueign Relations. The renewal of diplomatic 
relations with Ecuador, a cardinal point in Presi- 
dent Olaya Ileirera’s inaugural message, was con- 
summated Aug. 18, 1931. Relations were broken 
off in 192.> after Colombia had ratified a treaty 
recognizing Peruvian sovereignty over several 
thousand square miles of territory in the Amazon 
valley which Ecuador had previously ceded to 
(h)lonibia. The Ecuadorean government held tliat 
Colombia had no right to dispose of the terri- 
tory except by lecession to Ecuador. In his mes- 
sage to Congi ess of July 20, 193], President Olaya 
Ilerieia announced that three boundary com- 
missions were engaged in demarcating Colombia’s 
boundaries with Brazil and Venezuela as agreed 
upon by treaties, thus bringing to an end disputes 
more than a century old. Good relations with the 
United States remained a cardinal point in the 
President’s policy. In June, 1931, Dr. Fabio 
Lozano, former Foreign Minister of Colombia, 
assumed the duties of Minister to Washington. 
Consult James F. Rippy, The Capitalists and 
Colombia (New York, 19,31). 

COLONIAL EXPOSITION. See Exposi- 
tions. 

COLONIAL NATIONAL MONUMENT. See 

Pabkb, National. 

COLON ISLANDS. See Ecuador. 


COLOBADO. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census, the population of the State 
on Apr. 1, 1930, was 1,086,791 ; in 1920, it was 
939,029. Its composition, by origin, in 1930, was: 
Native white, 876,711', foreign-born white, 85,- 
406; Negro, 11,828; Mexican, 57,676; Japanese, 
.3213; Indian, 1395; also, smaller numbers of 
Chinese, Filipinos and others. Of 402,894 per- 
sons listed as having gainful occupations, 106,- 
234 were workers in agriculture, 58,532 being 
farmers. Manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries furnished an occupation to 68,785; trade, to 
67,189; professional service, to 36,238; domestic 
and personal service, to 30,292; mineral indus- 
tries, to 20,045; transportation, to 42,859. 

Denver, the capital city, had 79,879 inhabit- 
ants (1030); 61,910 (1920). Pueblo, 12,360 
(1930); 10,484 (1920). Colorado Springs, 10,- 
048 (1930); 8332 (1920). 

Agbiculture. The following table shows the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Tear Acreage Prod Bu. Value 

Hay, tame .. 1931 1,258,000 1,647,000“ $]2, 517, 000 

1930 1,292,000 2,215,000“ 20,378,000 

Wheat 1931 1,894,000 16,652,000 7,176,000 

1930 1,632,000 23,356,000 12,420,000 

Sugar beets . 1931 226,000 2,537,000“ 

1930 242,000 3.312,000“ 22,873,000 

Corn 1931 1,836,000 19,278,000 7,711,000 

1930 1,732,000 38,970,000 24.161.000 

Potatoes . . . 1931 101,000 9,695,000 2,828,000 

1930 92,000 17,480,000 10,438,000 

Barley 1931 458,000 7,099,000 2,201,000 

1930 572,000 12,298,000 4,919,000 

Dry beans . . 1931 320,000 826,000 » 1,487,000 

1930 432,000 2,592,000 » 5,832,000 

Oats 1931 148,000 3,404,000 1,021,000 

1930 195,000 6,045,000 2,176,000 


“ Tons * 100-lb. bags. 

Mineral Production. Coal preserved its rank 
as the State’s chief mineral product, despite a 
marked decline in output. There were mined, in 
1930, 8,180,000 short tons of coal, as against 
9,200,741 tons, by value $26,254,000, in 1920. 
From coal were made, chiefly in by-product ovens, 
458,443 short tons (1930) of coke, conspicuously 
less than the 721,457 tons of 1929. Second in 
rank, the State’s production of the metals gold, 
silver, copper, lead and zinc also fell off in 1930, 
as the prices obtainable, except for the ores’ gold 
content, discouraged activity. Gold production 
was 218,258 fine ounces (1930) and 220,285 
(1929) ; in value, $4,511,800 (1930) and $4,.553,- 
700 (1929). That of siWer, $1,867,855 for 

1930 as against $2,363,642 for 1929, repre- 
sented an actually greater quantity, 4,851,671 
fine ounces, mined in 1930, than the 4,41.5,838 
fine ounces of 1929, but the market price in 1930 
averaged much lower. The smelter output of 
copper, likewise, was high, being 12,943,857 
pounds for 1930 as against 10,519,784 for 1929; 
but the value of the product of 19.30 was less 
than the $1,567,293 of 1929. The production of 
zinc, for which the latest figures available were 
those of 1929, was 29,431 short tons, in value 
$3,884,826. The production of lead, similarly for 
1929, was 24,445 short tons, in value $3,180,064. 
The quantity of petroleum produced, 1,657,000 
barrels for 1930, was much below the 2,3.38,000 
of 1929; the value of the petroleum was $1,500,- 
000 (estimated) for 1930 and $2,380,000 for 
1929. Clay products (1929) were $3,117,004. The 
value of all mineral products was $55,331,911 
for 1929; for the year 1928, it was $58,594,688. 
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The output of gold, silver, copper, lead, and 
zinc from Colorado ores and gravels in 1931 in 
terms of recovered and estimated recoverable 
metal was estimated at 230,574 ounces of gold, 
2,074,591 ounces of silver, 13,457,000 pounds of 
lead, 7,722,000 pounds of copper, and 31,975,000 
pounds of zinc, by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. These 
figures are to be compared with 218,470 ounces of 
gold, 4,290,687 ounces of silver, 45,635,000 pounds 
of lead, 9,787,000 pounds of copper, and 72,567,000 
pounds of zinc in 1930. Compared with 1930 
figures, gold shows an increase of $250,192, silver 
a decrease of 2,215,996 ounces, lead a decrease of 
32,078,000 pounds, copper a decrease of 2,066,000 
pounds, and zinc a decrease of 40,582,000 pounds. 
The gross estimated value of the output of metals 
in Colorado in 1931 was gold $4,766,388, silver 
$601,631, lead $511,366, copper $640,926, zinc $1,- 
215,050, or a total of $7,735,361, as compared with 
$13,199,868 in 1930. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data obtained 
in 1930 and covering 1029 gave the number of 
the State’s manufacturing establishments as 
1645. These employed, in 1929, 32,735 wage earn- 
ers, or 2.3 per cent more than were employed 
in the manufactures of the State in 1927. There 
were paid in 1929, $43,249,074 in wages. Mate- 
rials used in manufacture cost $168,895,151. The 
fuel and purchased electricity used cost $13,- 
557,366. The manufactured product of the year 
was valued at $304,654,661. The value added to 
goods or materials by the process of manufacture 
was reckoned at $122,202,144. The value of the 
product of 1929 was some $26,400,000 above 
that for 1927 and showed a much greater in- 
crease than did the cost of materials, fuel, and 
electricity. About half of the manufacturing ac- 
tivity was concentrated in Denver, where in 
1929, 781 establishments employed 16,235 wage 
earners to whom were paid $20,910,625 in wages, 
while the manufactured product totaled $144,- 
664,746. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were; for maintaining and 
oj>erating governmental dex)artments. $12,974,- 
651 (of which $799,896 was for local education) ; 
for interest on debt, $438,547 ; for permanent im- 
provements, $5,465,787 ; total, $18,878,985 (of 
which $7,986,853 was for highways, $3,278,767 
being for maintenance and $4,708,086 for con- 
struction). Kevenues wore $20,497,808. Of these, 
property and special taxes furnished 34.4 per 
cent; departmental earnings and compensation 
to the State for officers’ services, 10.9; sale of 
licenses, 39.8 (in which was included a gasoline 
sale tax that produced $5,787,172). Funded debt 
outstanding on June 30, 1930, totaled $9,018,086; 
of which $6,760,000 was for highways. Net of 
sinking-fund assets, the debt was $8,110,990. On 
an assessed valuation of $1,586,462,903 the State 
collected in the year ad-valorem taxes of $5,806,- 
454. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line in operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 4972.27. Additions to the mileage of line 
in the year preceding had totaled 6.69 miles 
and abandonments 1 mile. In 1931 the only ad- 
ditional building reported was that of 0.09 mile 
of first track. 

Education. EiTorts were under way in 1931 to 
bring about legislation that would give the local 
school systems greater State support, through a 


plan to reorganize the financing of public educa* 
tion. 

Political and Other Events. The effort to 
place the charges for the issue of $8,750,000 of 
the supplemental bonds of the Moffatt Tunnel 
District on the leaseholder of the Tunnel, the 
Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad, met 
with its final defeat on April 20. The U. S. 
Supreme Court declined to review the case, which 
the Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals had deter- 
mined against the District. There remained litiga- 
tion undertaken with the purpose to relieve the 
population of the District of the obligation of the 
bonds, on the ground that the issue was illegal. 
The U. S. District Court of Denver, in this 
litigation, held on June 26 that the issue was a 
valid charge upon the district. Laud owners in 
the State felt aggrieved at the course of the 
Federal Land Bank in x)rcsBing debtors in the 
State for payments. They appealed to Governor 
Adams in August to demand that the Bank de- 
clare a moratorium. He acceded to the extent of 
asking that the Federal Government cause the 
Bank to cease making ^^exacting demands” on 
the debtors. 

Officers. Governor, William H. Adams; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Edwin C. Johnson; Secre- 
tary of State, Charles M. Armstrong; Treasurer, 
Joseph P. Jackson; Auditor, William D. Mac- 
Ginnis; Attorney -General, Clarence L. Ireland; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Inez John- 
son Lewis. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
John T. Adams; Associate Justices, Haslett P. 
Burke, John Campbell, John H. Denison, Charles 
C. Butler, Julian II. Moore, Benjamin C. Hil- 
liard. 

COLOBADO, University of. A coeducational. 
State institution of higher learning in Boulder, 
Colo., founded in 1876. The number of students 
enrolled for the autumn of 1931 was 3311; the 
summer session enrollment was 3842. There were 
339 faculty members, exclusive of assistants. The 
total income for general maintenance from State 
tax fees, tuition, etc., was estimated at $1,610,- 
500, while $515,000 was received for the o])pra- 
tion of hospitals, including fees. The library con- 
tained 238,210 volumes, 18,000 i)amphlets, and 
3.300 maps. President, George Norlin, Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

COLORED METHODISTS. See Methodist 
EriscoPAi. Church, Colored. 

COLORTJMS. Bee Philippines under History, 

COLOSSEUM. See Philology, Classical. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. A nonsectarian 
institution for the higher education of men and 
women in New York City, founded as King’s 
College in 1764. At Morningside Heights, Broad- 
way and 116th Street, are located: Columbia 
College (for undergraduate men) ; Barnard Col- 
lege (for undergraduate women) ; Teachers Col- 
lege, including the departments of education 
and practical arts ; the professional schools of 
law, engineering, architecture, journalism, busi- 
ness, library service, and optometry; and the 
non -professional graduate faculties of political 
science, philosophy, and pure science. The College 
of Physicians and Surgeons and the School of 
Dental and Oral Surgery are on West 168th 
Street, the College of Pharmacy on West 68th 
Street, Seth Low Junior College in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and St. Stephen’s College at Annandale- 
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on-Hudson, N. Y. In addition, through university 
extension classes and the summer sessioU, courses 
are offered for resident students at Morningside 
Heights; and other courses are offered at Camp 
Columbia, as well as at several extramural 
centres. 

On the basis of the enrollment on Nov. 1, 
1931, the total number of resident students for 
the year was estimated at S5,778, distributed as 
follows: Undergraduates, 3602, of whom 1810 
were in Columbia College, 1046 in Barnard Col- 
lege, 333 in Seth Low Junior College, 127 in 
St. Stephen’s College, and 280 in other schools; 
and graduate students, 3371. The distribution of 
professional students was as follows: Law, 666; 
medicine, 422; engineering, 258; architecture, 
127; journalism, 164; business, 508; dental and 
oral surgery, 241 ; pharmacy, 564; optometry, 48; 
library service, 274; and Teachers College, 7094; 
7053 students were enrolled in university classes 
and 274 were unclassiOed. Of the 10,900 non- 
resident students, 8000 were registered in 
home-study courses and 2900 in special and extra- 
mural courses. There were 14,016 students regis- 
tered for the summer session of 1931. The grand 
total is exclusive of 2804 duplicate registrations. 

The faculty and ollicers of administration in 
1931 numbered 2853, of whom all but 48 were in 
active service. This number was distributed as 
follows: Professors, 340; associate professors, 
145; assistant professors, 245; associates, 129; 
instructors, 413; lecturers, 88; assistants, 252; 
curators, 4 ; associates, instructors, lecturers, and 
assistants in Teachers College, 224; instructors 
and lecturers in the College of Pharmacy, 21; 
instructors in extension and home study, not in- 
cluded above, 607 ; instructors in summer ses- 
sion, not included above, 531; officers of admin- 
istration, 63. 

Among the professorial appointees for the year 
1931-32 were: Carl W. Ackerman, dean of the 
school of journalism; W. Emerson Gentzler, secre- 
tary of appointments; Nicholas McD, McKnight, 
associate dean of Columbia College; Boris A. 
HakhmetelT, civil engineering; Eugene H. Byrne, 
history; Claienco O. Cheney, clinical psychiatry; 
Louis Cons, French literature and director of the 
Maison Fran^*aise; Carter Goodrich, economics; 
Harold Hotelling, economics; Robert S. Lynd, 
sociology; Leo Wolman, economics; Erwin Brand, 
biological chemistry; William C. Casey, soci- 
ology ; Frederick L. Fitzpatrick, natural sciences ; 
Jan Schilt, astronomy; Ramon J. Sifre, hygiene 
and public health; Cecil C. Briggs, architecture; 
Henry L. Mason, mechanical engineering; Lewis 
R. Stone, dentistry; Daniel E. Ziskin, dentistry. 

The visiting professors apjiointed for the year 
1931-32 were: Brand Blanshard, Swarthmore 
College; Mario Casclla, University of Florence; 
Arthur L. Corbin, Yale University; William Mor- 
ris Davis, Harvard University; Alexander Stew- 
art Ferguson, University of Aberdeen; George 
Alexander Johnston, International Labor Office, 
Geneva; Edgar Wallace Knight, University of 
North Carolina ; Alfred L. Kroeber, University of 
California; Piero Misciattelli, University of 
Siena; Charles W. Pipkin, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity ; Charles E. Spearman, University of Lon- 
don; Karl Vietor, tfniversity of Giessen; Flor- 
ian Znaniecki, University of Posen. 

Important events of the year included the for- 
mal celebration in October of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the School of Politick 


Scieiice, marked by the last public appearance 
of Prof. John W. Burgess (q.v.), whose vision 
and courage brought the school into existence; 
the generous gift from Edward B. Harkness to 
meet the cost of erecting a library building 
on Morningside Heights, designed to house ulti- 
mately 4,000,000 volumes and the school of li- 
brary service; the formal incorporation into the 
university’s educational system of the National 
Institute of Public Administration; the affilia- 
tion between the university and the New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School; and the selection 
of the university by the trustees of the estate of 
the late Edwin B. Parker of Washington, D. C., 
as the seat of a graduate school of international 
affairs. There was also established a Japanese 
culture centre, and provision was made for a Casa 
de las Espanas as ttie seat for the study of Span- 
ish history, literature, and institutions. At the 
Medical Centre, Bard Hall, a residence for uni- 
versity officers and students, was completed, and 
at Teachers College there was to be established 
under the direction of the college a new institu- 
tion for demonstration and experiment in the 
training of teachers. The Theodore Roosevelt Pro- 
fessorship of American History and Institutions, 
the work of which was inaugurated by Professor 
Burgess in 1906 and which was discontinued in 
1914 on the outbreak of the World War, was re- 
established at the University of Berlin. Cere- 
monies were held at Christ Church, Stratford, 
Conn., on May 15, 1931, attendant on the formal 
presentation by the university of gates to the 
graveyard in which the bodies of Samuel John- 
son, first president of King’s College, and of his 
son, William Samuel Johnson, first president of 
Columbia College, are buried. There was also held 
in September a special university convocation 
in honor of the foreign guests of the American 
Bar Association and the members of the Interna- 
tional Law Society, upon which occasion the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, was con- 
ferred upon ten of the distinguished visitors from 
Great Britain, Germany, and France. See Bar 
Association, American. 

During the year there were published the first 
volumes of the series of 18 which are to constitute 
the Columbia University edition of The Works of 
John Miltony the first complete edition ever made. 
There were also established under the editorship 
of Dr. Francis Carter Wood, director of the In- 
stitute of Cancer Research, the American Joumial 
of Cancer Research, as a continuation of the jour- 
nal of the American Association for Cancer Re- 
search and the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, and under the editorship of Dr, Oliver 
S. Strong, of the department of neurology, a new 
Bulletin of the 'Neurological Institute of New 
York, The trustees adopted a new and improved 
method for the administration of athletic sports 
and intercollegiate athletic contests. 

The capital endowment in 1931, excluding 
value of plant ( including Barnard College, Teach- 
ers College, College of Pharmacy, and St. Steph- 
en’s College), was $80,380,470; the estimated 
total resources as of June 30, 1931 (including 
Barnard College, Teachers College, and College 
of Pharmacy) , were $140,138,162 ; and the annual 
budget for 1931-32 (including Barnard College, 
Teachers College, College of Pharmacy, and St. 
Stephen’s College) was $17,577,519. During 1930- 
31 the university received gifts in money repre- 
senting a total of $4,139,980. The chief additions 
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to Rpocial endowments were the gift of $1 ,300|000 
from Edward S. Uarkness toward the construc- 
tion and equipment of Bard Hall ; $600,000 from 
Edward 8. Harkness for the Edward S. Harkness 
endowment fund for the department of surgery; 
$100,000 from the estate of Charles H. Ditson 
for the Charles H. Ditson endowment fund; $7.),- 
000 from the estate of George W. Ellis for the 
Georae W. Ellis fund; $60,813 from the estate 
of i^mes Brander Matthews for the James 
Brander Matthews fund for the dramatic 
museum ; $53,000 from the estate of Ellen C. Har- 
ris for the Ellen C. Harris fund; $50,000 from 
the estate of Madeleine L. Ottmann for the Mad- 
eleine L. Ottmann fund; and substantial gifts 
fn)m mahy donors for various rt^search projects. 
Gifts to income totaled $1,168,054. The library 
contained 1,305,596 volumes. Piesident, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Ph.D., Hoii.D., LL.D., Litt.D. To 
President Butler was awarded a Nobel Prize for 
Peace in 1931, the honor being shared with Jane 
Addams. See Nobel Prizes. 

COMETS. See Astronomy. 

COMMISSION PLAN. See Municipal Gov- 

EIRNMENT. 

COMMODITY PRICES. See Business Re- 
view *, Financial Review. 

COMMONWEALTH FUND. See Univer- 
sities AND Colieges. 

COMMUNISM. The international Communist 
movement gained decided impetus during 1931, 
the moat striking gains being registered in Ger- 
many and China. Intensification of the world- 
wide economic depression, financial ciisea in 
most countries of the world, increasing unem- 
ployment and want, and disturbed political 
conditions contributed to its growth. It was sig- 
iiidcant, however, that the growth was largely 
confined to areas in which political unrest origi- 
nated in grievances not directly attributable to 
the economic de^iression. Thus Communist activ- 
ity was most noticeable in countries or territories 
lacking a truly popular government and in which 
the laboring classes were sufTering from a chroni- 
cally inadequate standard of living. Conversely, 
in Western Europe (excluding Germany), the 
United States, the British dominions, and the 
most progressive of the 1-atin American states, 
the Coraniuuist gains were either nil or relatively 
unimportant. 

The Communist International. The eleventh 
session of the executive committee of the Third 
(Communist) International, held in Moscow in 
the spring of 1931, was attended by delegates 
from 49 countries, who reported a total contrib- 
uting membership of 2,518,637 persons. The total 
excluded, of course, the numerous iion-oilieial 
Communist factions in various countries whose 
activities also were directed toward social revolu- 
tion. A financial statement submitted for the pre- 
ceding year showed receipts of $1,096,000, of 
which $641,000 was expended for propaganda 
purposes. William Z. Foster, leader of the ofiicial 
Communist group in the United States — the 
Workels’ party of America — was one of the 30 
delegates elected to the pnesidium of the Third 
International. The adjustment of the Third In- 
ternational’s world policies to the exigencies of 
the Soviet Union’s foreign relations was a strik- 
ing feature of its development during the year. 
There was a marked let down in those exacerba- 
tions to foreign hostility against tlie Soviet Union 
which had marked the activities of the Red In- 
ternational in previous years. Observers pointed 


out that the Soviet Union was vitallv dependent 
upon foreign markets, foreign machinery, and 
technical experts for the completion of the Five- 
Year Plan and that Russian interests would be 
best served by liarmonious relatious with the 
great industrial nations (see Union op Soviet 
Socialist Republics under History). 

On the eve of the 14th anniversary of the 
October (Bolshevist) revolution, the executive 
committee of the International issued an appeal 
to the “workers and oppressecl people of all the 
capitalistic world” to support actively tlie “Chi- 
nese proletariat” in their struggle with Japan in 
Manchuria. For the development of the Chinese 
Communist ino\ement during 1931, sec China 
under History. 

COMMLNISM IN THE UNITED STATES. Public 
interest in the Communist inovenient in the 
United States during 1931 centred cliielly in: 
(1) The report of the Fish committee to the 
House of Rej)resentative8 ; (2) the intervention 
of Communist agitators in the Harluii County, 
Ky., labor disorders and the Scottsboro, Ala., 
case; and (3) the Coinmunist-directed “hunger 
march” to Washington for the opening of Con- 
gress December 7. 

The roj>ort of the Fish committee was sub- 
mitted January 17 after eight months’ investi- 
gation of Communist activities in all parts of 
the countiy. The majority olFered 14 reeoininenda- 
tions foi anti-Coinmiinist legislation, with Repre- 
sentative John Edwaul Nelson of Maine dissent- 
ing. According to the rejiort, there were in the 
United States 12,000 duos-paving menibcis of the 
Communist party and between ,500, 000 and (500,- 
000 active sympathizei s, all woiking under the 
direction of the Third International in ^loseow 
to ovei throw the American political and economic 
systems and to overthiovv cstahlisln^d religions 
Nevertheless, the report asserted that couiinu- 
iiism had made little headway in either the Amei - 
iean Federation of Labor, the public schools, the 
colleges and univerHitics, or among the Negro po])- 
ulation, or the personnel of the army and navy. 
No proof Jiad been uncovorecl of the authenticity 
of the so-called “Whalen documents” or of the 
alleged conneetion between the Amtorg Trading 
Col jioration, bnsine.ss agent of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and subversive activities in the United 
States (see 1930 Year Book). The Soviet Gov- 
ernincnt was charged, liowevor, with dumping 
lumber, pulpwood, manganese, and other products 
extracted by convict labor to disorganize the 
American market. 

The committee’s majority recommendations 
called for caiieellution of the citizenship of mem- 
bers of the Communist party, deportation of all 
alien Communists, prevention of further natural- 
ization of Communists, and the exclusion of Com- 
munist publications from the mails. Opposing 
those reconiincndations, Representative Nelson 
stated that they were not warranted by the facts. 
He urged that communism lie combated by such 
social and industrial reorganization as would 
assure labor a full share in the economic life of 
the country. 

The intervention of Communists in the coal 
strikes in Harlan County intensified the already 
bitter and violent struggle between miners and 
operators but won some converts through aid and 
food supplied to the strikers. The Scottsboro case, 
involving eight Negro youths sentenced to death 
for alleged assault upon two white women, offered 
an opportunity for propaganda among Negroes 
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that the International Labor Defence, a Com- 
nmnist orj^anization, was not slow to seize. As a 
result of its activities the International Labor 
Defense was denounced by leaders of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo< 
pie, who charged that the Communists were more 
interested in promoting their propaganda than in 
saving the lives of the eight youths. See Ken- 
tucky and Alabama under Political and Other 
Events, 

The ^'hunger march” on tlie national capital at- 
tracted nation-wide newspaper publicity, but re- 
sulted in little violence. Starting several weeks 
earlier from St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, Boston, 
and other points some 1200 men and women in 
71 trucks and motor cars converged on Washing- 
ton on December 6 demanding cash relief and Fed- 
eral unemployment insurance. Met on the out- 
skirts of the city by a police escort, they were fed 
and sheltered in the Salvation Army Headquar- 
ters and the Marine barracks overnight. Their 
request to present their demands directly to Con- 
gress and the President was rejected. The 
demonstrators marched peaceably past the Capi- 
tol, reiterated their demands at a mass meeting, 
and then left Washington (December 8) after a 
breakfast served by merchants and relief organi- 
zations. At many of the cities visited en route to 
the capital, the demonstrators were fed and 
housed ; at others they were hustled through and 
forbidden to stop to hold meetings. Fourteen 
members of the vanguard were arrested November 
27 for unlawfully parading before the White 
House and were sentenced to six months in jail 
or $100 line by a District of Columbia police court 
judge on Decern lier 1. 

Communist agitation among the Negroes of 
('hicago stiired up a riot on August 3 in connec- 
tion with the eviction of a Negro tenant. The 
police bred on a menacing crowd of 5000, killing 
thiee men and seriously wounding others. In New 
York and other American cities, meetings were 
held under Communist auspices August 1 as part 
of world wide demonstrations for “the defense of 
the Soviet Union against imperialistic war.” On 
Sej)teml)er 19, the New Yoik Times reported that 
an outlaw radio station in Manhattan, believed 
to have been oj>erated by Soviet agents, had been 
communicating in code with Moscow for nearly 
a year. 

Communism in Other Countries. Communist 
activities increased noticeably in southeastern 
Europe, particularly in Austria, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Rumania. In the Bulgarian national 
elections during the year, the Communists regis- 
tered important gains. Vienna police on November 
4 reported the discovery of a large workshop for 
the forgery of passports and other governmental 
documents. It was asserted that the shop supplied 
Communist agitators with the documents re- 
quired to undertake subversive activities in vir- 
tually every country in the world. The following 
day, the Bulgarian police announced the discov- 
ery of a system of Communist cells and the arrest 
of a special emissary of the Third International. 

In Rumania a general round-up of Communists 
during the summer netted about 1000 prisoners, 
while the Greek cities of Athens and Saloniki were 
reported as fast becoming important centres of 
Communist propaganda. There were numerous ar- 
rests of alleged Soviet spies in southeastern Eu- 
rope during the year, the most sensational of these 
being that of the Polish army officer, Maj. Piotr 
Demkowski, who was executed July 18. The 


Communist-sponsored anti-war meetings, held 
throughout the world on August 1, resulted in a 
number of riots and clashes with the police in 
European cities. In the French local elections of 
Octomr 18, however, the, Communists made no 
impression upon the, voters; nor did they in the 
British general election. There was some evi- 
dence of the growth of Communist influence in the 
Irish Flee State during the year. 

Orthodox communism played a much less im- 
portant r61e in the Spanish revolution and its 
aftermath than had been generally anticipated. 
Spanish Communists affiliated with the Third In- 
ternational comprised an insignifleant minority. 
The ultra-radical movement in Spain found its 
chief expression in the Sindicato Vnico, an inde- 
pendent syndicalist labor organization with a 
semi-communistic programme. See Spain. 

The Canadian Government took active steps to 
suppress Communist organizations, arresting 
eight alleged “key men” in various cities. At their 
trial in Toronto early in November, Sergeant 
John Leonard of the Royal Canadian mounted po- 
lice told from the witness st^id of having posed 
as a Communist for seven years in order to keep 
in touch with the workings of their organization. 
Elected secretary of the Reglua branch of the 
party, ho sat in the inner circle of officers. He 
testified that the Third International supplied 
$3000 to start the Canadian movement, but ended 
its subsidy when the party membership grew to 
5000. As the jiarty was illegal in Canada, seven 
of the accused received sentences of flve and two 
years concurrent! j , and one a sentence of two and 
one years concurrently. In Australia, Communist 
agitators attempted to extend their activities 
from the large cities to the unemployed in the 
country districts of New South Wales and Vic- 
toria. In many instances, however, they were 
forcibly evicted from farming communities by 
organized local groups. 

The vigorous repressive measures of a number 
of South American Governments during the year 
indicated considerable alarm at the spread of 
Communism and allied types of radicalism. Com- 
munist doctrines found a particularly fertile 
breeding ground among the illiterate and ex- 
ploited Indians and mestizos of the Andean repub- 
lics. The major Communist outbreak in Latin 
America occurred in Chile (q.v.), following the 
overthrow of President ibaflez, who for more than 
four years luid maintained a close rein upon rad- 
ical activities. In Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador the 
economic depression and unstable political con- 
ditions encouraged Communist agitators, many of 
them foreigners, to expand their efforts among the 
poorer classes. Peru during 1931 deported many 
such agitators, while Bolivian officials chased 
Communists active in their country into the vast 
southeastern wilderness of the Chaco, where mere 
existence was difficult. 

Communists were charged with raiding a num- 
ber of Colombian towns and engaging in skir- 
mishes with citizens and police. In Argentina, 
Brazil, and Venezuela the dictators continued to 
repress Communist agitators with a Arm hand. In 
Uruguay, police and Communists clashed at Rocha 
during the anti-war demonstrations of August 1 
and a large Communist demonstration in front 
of the Congressional Palace in Montevideo aroused 
fears of an uprising. It was important to remem- 
ber, however, that in South America, as in many 
other regions, government officials frequently 
labeled all their political opponents as Com- 
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munists, regardless of their true political color, 
and treated them accordingly. 

Communist agitation and resulting unreet con- 
tinued among the native tribes in many regions of 
South Africa. The Belgian Government during the 
year took measures to prevent the spread of the 
movement in the Belgian Congo, where an at- 
tempt was made to establish headquarters for 
Communist activities. In India, Burma, and 
French Indo-China Communism was linked with 
the nationalist movements, as it had been earlier 
in China. On June 2, Minister of Colonies Paul 
Reynaud disclosed before the Colonies Commis- 
sion of the French Chamber of Deputies details 
of a Communist plot for a general uprising in 
French Indo-China. He said that intensive Soviet 
propaganda had been widespread in Indo-China 
for some time, but that it had led to menacing 
developments only in northern Annam. During an 
uprising there on May 1, 175 rebels were killed in 
an attack upon a Government post, M. Reynaud 
said. 

In June, 1931, British agents in Singapore ar- 
rested Joseph Ducroix, a French Communist, be- 
lieved to have been the brains of the Communist 
movement in interior Provinces of China. In a 
notebook found in his office was listed the names 
of Communist agents scattered throughout the 
Far East. Ducroix was sentenced to 18 months’ 
imprisonment and police in Hong Kong, Shang- 
hai, and Hankow utilized the information ob- 
tained from him to make a general round-up of 
Communist agents in those cities. Sec Ecuador, 
Japan, Estonia, Finland, and Cuba under His- 
tory, 

Communism in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, China, Germany, Chile, and most of 
the other countries mentioned in this article is 
discussed further in the separate articles on each 
country under Histori/. For an able discussion of 
the Communist intervention in the Scottsboro, 
Ala., case, consult Walter White, “The Negro and 
the Communists,” Harper^a Magazine^ December, 
1931; consult also “Communism in China,” For- 
eign Affairs, January, 1931. 

COMMUNITY CHESTS. See Welfare Work. 

COMOBO ISLANDS. See Mayotte and 
Comoro Irlands. 

COMPENSATION LAWS. See Workmen’s 
Compensation. 

COMSTOCK, John Henry. An American en- 
tomologist, died in Ithaca, N. Y., Mar. 20, 1931. 
He was born in Janesville, Wis., Feb. 24, 1849, 
and was graduated from Cornell University in 
1874. After a year of graduate study at Vale 
University he became an instructor in entomology 
at Cornell, assistant professor in 1877, and pro- 
fessor in 1882. From 1879 to 1881 he was en- 
tomologist of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and in 1891 became nonresident professor 
of entomology at Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. His investigations dealt with the mor- 
phology, classification, and economic relations of 
insects, in which he was ably assisted by his 
wife, Anna Botsford Comstock. He retired as 
professor emeritus in 1914. His important pub- 
lications include Report on Cotton Insects 
(1879); Introduction to Entomology (1888); 
Evolution and Taxonomy (1893) ; A Manual for 
the Study of Insects (with his wife, 1895) ; The 
Wings of Insects (with J. G. Needham, 1897).; 
Insect Life (1901); Bow to Know the Butter- 
flies of the Eastern United States (with his wife, 
1904) ; and The Spider Book (1912). 


OONCEBTS. See Mubig. 

CONCILIATION, International. See Arbi- 
tration, International. 

CONCBETE BBIDGES. See Bridges. 

CONGO, Belgian. A Belgian colony in Cen- 
tral Africa, formerly the Congo Free State, which 
was annexed to Bel^um in 1908. Area, estimated 
at 918,000 square miles; the native (Bantu) 
population in 1930 was 9,584,930. On Jan. 1, 
1930, the w'hite population numbered 25,679, in- 
cluding 17,676 Belgians, 1008 English, 1582 
Portuguese, 1490 Italians, 544 Americans, and 
717 French. The chief city and former capital 
is Boma; by a royal decree of 1923, the capital 
was transferred to Leopoldville (population, 39,- 
330). Other important towns are Elizabethville 
(25.595), Stanleyville, and Coquilhatville. The 
mission schools were attended by about 228,650 
children in 1930. 

Primitive agriculture is developing under Gov- 
ernment supervision. Palm nuts, palm oil, white 
copal (resin), rubber, coffee, and cacao are the 
principal products. Cattle thrive in the high- 
lands of Katanga, Ituri, and Kivu. The Katanga 
district is also one of the world’s most impor- 
tant sources of copper, the production in 1930 
reaching 146,700 tons. Gold, diamonds, radium, 
cobalt, coal, and tin also are mined and iion, 
platinum, palladium, vanadium, zinc, and baux- 
ite are known to exist. Important helium sup- 
plies were discovered in 1030. Imports in 1930 
were valued at 1,581,000,000 francs (1,943,000,- 
000 francs in 1929) and exports at 1,512,000,000 
francs (1,444,000,000 francs in 1929). One Bel- 
gian franc equals $0.0278 U. S. Due to the fall in 
prices of colonial products, the 1930 budget 
showed a final deficit equivalent to $2,000,000. 
Estimated revenues and expenses were 690,810,- 
000 and 690,732,121 francs, respectively. 

Communications. Extension of the Benguela 
Railway from Luao, on the eastern frontier of 
Angola, to Tenke, 335 miles distant in the Kat- 
anga Province of the Belgian Congo, was com- 
pleted on Mar. 1, 1931. The connection with the 
Katanga Railways at Tenke constituted the 
final link in the first trans-African railway line. 
The Katanga Railways connect in turn with the 
Rhodesian system ( British ) and with Cape Town, 
Durban, Delagoa Bay, Beira, and other ports on 
the Indian Ocean. The Benguela line extends 
from Lobito Bay on the west coast, and provides 
the Katanga mining district with a shorter out- 
let to world markets. In 1031, railways in the 
Belgian Congo extended 2500 miles, highways 
16,746 miles, telegraph lines 3538 miles, tele- 
phone lines 3360 miles. Steamers provide means 
of transport along the navigable stretches of 
the Congo and its branches. The chief adminis- 
trative centres are connected by air lines. 

Government. A governor-general and several 
vice governor-generals administer the colony on 
behalf of the Belgian King and the budget is 
voted by the lower house of the Belgian Parlia- 
ment. The colony is divided into four Provinces 
which are in turn divided into 22 administra- 
tive districts. There is a military force of 14,- 
300 natives officered by 431 Europeans and a 
territorial police of 5800 men. Governor-General 
in 1931, Lieiit-Gen. Tilkens, appointed in 1927. 

Ruanda- Urundi. The districts of Ruanda and 
Urundi, formerly in German East Africa, were 
turned over to Belgium as mandatory of the 
League of Nations and in 1925 were united ad- 
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ministratively with the Belgian Congo; the 
capital is Usumbura. 

Histoby. Demands for a de^ee of autonomy 
were presented in 1931 in the form of a memor- 
andum to the Belgian Colonial Secretary by the 
Association of Belgian Colonists in Katanga. 
The association urged among other things the 
creation of a provincial parliament for Katanga, 
to be elected by vote of Belgian colonists. Al- 
though the colonists pay heavy taxes, they are 
deprived of all civic rights, according to the 
memorandum, which was published in Belgian 
newspapers of May 11, 1031. The Government in 
the same year inaugurated measures to prevent 
the spread of Communism among the natives, 
the London Times Weekly of May 14, 1931, re- 
ported. General Pilkens, Governor-General of 
the Belgian Congo, was recalled to Brussels in 
1931 to confer upon emergency measures re- 
quired to relieve the serious economic crisis in 
the colony. See Belgium. 

CONGO, Krencii. See Fbkxch Equatorial 
Africa. 

CONGO FBEE STATE. See Congo, Bei>oian. 

CONGBEGATIONAL AND CHBISTIAN 
CHURCHES, The General Council of the. 
The General Council of the Congregational and 
('hristian Churches was instituted at Seattle, 
Wash., June 26, 1931, when the National Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Churches in the United 
States and the Geneial Convention of the Chris- 
tian Church merged their activities in this new 
organization. The formal existence of the former 
organizations, however, was continued for the 
time being against possible legal necessities. 

Congregationalism was founded in the United 
States by the Pilgrims in Plymouth, Mass., in 
1020 under the leadership of Brewster, Brad- 
ford, and Winslow. The origin of this movement 
lay in the Separatist activity in England. The 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay followed a sim- 
ilar tendency and, as a result, the essential 
cdenients of Separatism and Puritanism were com- 
bined in Congregationalism. In this denomina- 
tion each church holds the right to frame its 
own statement of belief, and the policy of the 
denomination, as a whole, represents adaptation 
to conditions rather than accord with a theory 
of church government. 

The Christian Church originated in three re- 
ligious movements: that of the Kev. James 
O’Kelly of Virginia, who in 1792 withdrew from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; that of Abner 
Jones, who withdrawing from the Baptist de- 
nomination organized a separate church in Lyn- 
don, Vt., in 1801 ; and that of a group of Ken- 
tucky Presbyterian ministers who formed a new 
denomination in 1804. These groups eventually 
united, all holding that minor differences in 
opinion should be subordinated to Christian 
brotherhood. 

The general council, by which the adminis- 
trative affairs of the churches are carried on, 
has no ecclesiastical authority, but includes 
delegates, both ministerial and lay, elected by 
the iState conferences, district associations, and 
similar bodies for purposes of fellowship, advice, 
and cooperative endeavor. It meets biennially, 
the session in 1931 being held in Seattle, Wash., 
June 25-July 3. The principal feature of this 
meeting was the institution of the council by the 
adoption of constitution and by-laws, based upon 
the plan of union adopted in 1929 by the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches 


and the General Convention of the Christian 
Church. 

The plan of union provides for representation 
in the general council by appointment of State 
and local bodies, whether Congregational, Chris- 
tian, or Congregational and Christian in their 
makeup. This makes it possible for a State or 
district body, consisting entirely of Congrega- 
tional churches or entirely of Christian churclies, 
to have representation in the national body on 
the same terms with such associations or con- 
ferences as may have merged former Congre- 
gational and Christian bodies. In other words, 
it follows the democratic principle of leaving 
to the local constituency the form of its own 
organization. Provision is also made for the 
common administration of benevolent activities, 
including home and foreign missions, religious 
education, and the like. Both bodies through- 
out their histories have been democratic in 
organization, and the plan of union provides for 
full local autonomy in the individual church and 
in groups of churches associated together. The 
next meeting of the general council was to be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, in the spring or early 
summer of 1933. 

Statistics for the Congregational churches as 
of Jan. 1, 1931, showed 5381 churches, 5609 
ministers, and a church membership of 943,509. 
There were 3095 young people’s societies, with 
a membership of 159,025. The Sunday school en- 
rollment was 709,639. The total raised for all 
benevolences was $4,052,135, and the home ex- 
penses of the churches $20,186,066. 

Statistics for the Christian churches as of 
Jan. 1, 1931, showed 1132 churches, 971 minis- 
ters, and a church membership of 108,188. There 
were 299 young people’s societies, with a mem- 
bership of 8372. The Sunday school enrollment 
was 79,120. The total raised for all benevolences 
was $138,625, and the home expenses of the 
churches $1,049,434. 

The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions is the oldest foreign missionary 
society in America, having been organized June 
29, 1810. On Jan. 1, 1931, there were 17 missions 
under 12 different flags; the stations connected 
with these missions numbered 94 and the out- 
stations 1655. The missionaries holding life ap- 
I»ointment8 numbered 649 and included 148 or- 
dained men, 76 unordained men, 214 wives, and 
210 single women. There were also 52 associates 
serving for shorter periods, bringing the total 
number of missionaries up to 701, while native 
workers numbered 5281. Religious services were 
conducted in 2688 places. The organized church- 
es numbered 695, with 105,442 communicants. 
The total church constituency numbered 288,458; 
Sunday schools, 1340; theological seminaries 
and training schools, 27, with an attendance of 
1634 students; colleges, 10, with 4914 students; 
secondary schools, 72, and primary and ele- 
mentary schools, 1236, with a total enrollment 
of 91,221. There wcie 30 hospitals and 52 dis- 
pensaries, with a staff of 47 physicians and 32 
foreign nurses. Total expenditures of the board 
for the year ending Aug. 31, 1930, were $2,151,- 
766. 

The field of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion included Negroes, Indians, and mountaineers 
in the South and Southwest; Orientals and In- 
dians in the West; Porto Ricans, and Mexicans. 
Statistics of the association showed that in 
1929-30 there were 232 churches with 9773 
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members and 24 schools with an enrollment of 
1575 pupils. Expenditures during the same pe- 
riod amounted to $1,103,520. The Congr^ational 
Home Missionary Society with its affiliate, the 
Congregational Sunday School Extension So- 
ciety, organizes schools and churches and assists 
in the commissioning and support of pastors in 
four-fifths of the territory of the United States. 
In the remainder of the country similar work 
is done by independent State conferences. In 
1930 these societies helped to maintain 014 
churches and preaching stations, having a total 
membership of 30,617, and received 2848 per- 
sons into church membership; 471 home mis- 
sionaries, including student summer workers, 
were enrolled. Expenditures amounted to $495,- 
644, and total receipts to $495,176. 

The Annuity Fund for Congregational Minis- 
ters was reported to have assets totaling more 
than $10,000,000; the membership was 2612; 
and annuity payments amounted in 1930 to 
$226,750. The Congregational Church Building 
Society received $520,464 in 1930 for current use 
and voted 146 church grants and loans and 20 
parsonage loans amounting to $413,380. Among 
the theological seminaries with which the Con- 
gregational denomination was affiliated were: 
The Chicago Theological Seminary ; Divinity 
School of Yale University; Hartford Seminary; 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology; Atlanta 
Theological Seminary Foundation; Union Theo- 
logical College (Chicago) ; and Pacific School of 
Religion. In addition there were 41 colleges 
which have had some historical relation to Con- 
gregationalism, although a number of them are 
now undenominational. The Christian denomina- 
tion liad affiliation with Elon and Defiance Col- 
leges. 

The accompanying table, reprinted from the 
Congregational Year Book for 1930, p^ves sta- 
tistics of international Congregationalism: 


INTERNATIONAL CONGREGATIONALISM 



Churches, 

Chapels, 

Members 

Members 

of 

Countries 

and 

of 

Sunday 


Stations 

Churches 

Schools 

Africa * 

1,569 

57,510 

35,353 

Australia and New Zea- 
land 

525 

22,661 

32,713 

Brazil 

157 

3,997 

8,586 

Bulgaria 

40 

1,443 

2,207 

British Guiana^ 

46 

4,319 

4,752 

Canada*’ 

7,402® 

650,845® 

615,687® 

China ® 

898 

34,290 

7,897 

Czechoalovakia *> . . . . 

132 

3,671 

800 

England and Wales . . 
India and Ceylon* . . . 

4,528 

449,497 

556,717 

1,350 

44,605 

53,968 

Ireland 

41 

2,198 

4,076 

Jamaica 

34 

3,315 

29,116 

3,212 

.Japan ® 

275 

24,871 

Madagascar* 

924 

46,942 

40,645 

Mexico * 

37 

749 

1,050 

Micronesia * 

76 

8,137 

4,083 

Newfoundland 

4 

250 

350 

Papua * 

94 

4,125 

7,186 

Philippines * 

52 

3,844 

2,202 

Scotland 

164 

38,337 

18,518 

South Seas « 

292 

20,671 

17,543 

Spain® 

8 

319 

800 

Turkey, Greece and 

Syria* 

United States 

81 

4,119 

7,056 

5,381 

948,569 

709,639 

Total 

24,110 

2,372,429 « 

2,154,410<( 


• Includes reports of London Missionary Society and 
American Board. 

► Repeated from last Year Book. 

** United Church. Comprises the former Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Oonmregational churches. 

* Includes United Church of Canada as noted above, 


The headquarters of the General Council of 
the Congregational and Christian Churches are 
at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, with a 
regional office in the Christian Publishing As- 
sociation Building in Dayton, Ohio. The Con- 
gregational Publishing Society maintains 
branches at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, and at 
418 South Market Street, Chicago. The officers 
of the general council for 1931-1933 are: The 
Moderators, the Rev. Carl S. Patton, Los An- 
geles, Calif., and the Rev. Frank G. Coffin, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; secretary, the Rev. Charles E. 
Burton, New York City; associate secretary, the 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, New York City; as- 
sistant secretary, the Rev. Warren H. Denison, 
Dayton, Ohio; treasurer, William T. Boult, New 
York City. 

CONQItESS, United States. See United 
States. 

CONNECTICUT. Population. According to 
the Fifteenth Census, the population of the State 
on Apr. 1, 1931, was 1,606,903; in 1920, it was 
1,380.631. According to origin, the jmpulation 
in 1930 was composed of 1,193,802 native whites, 
382,871 foreign-born whites, 29,354 Negroes and 
876 of other colored races. As to sex the popula- 
tion of 1930 was marked by the predominance of 
females, numbering 805,600, over males, who 
numbered 801,303. As to occupations, 677,292 
persons reported in 1930 as gainful workcMs in 
all industiies were divided chiefly into the fol- 
lowing groups: manufacturing and mechanieal 
industries, 336,386 (this group consisted chiefly 
of those engaged in manufacture, but included 
also 48,132 in the building industries) ; trade, 
112,623; professional service, 50,239; domestic 
and personal service, 61,845; transportation, 
48,150; agriculture, 36,087. 

The cities having the largest }K)pulations were : 


Hartford, the 
New Haven . 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
Now Britain 

capital 


1930 

. . . 164,072 
. . 162,655 
. . 146,716 
. . 99,902 

. . . 68,128 

1930 

138,030 

162,537 

143.555 

91,716 

59,316 

Agriculture. The following table shows the 
acreage, pro<luction and value of the principal 
crops in 19.31 and 1930: 

Crop 

Tear 

A creage 

Prod Bu. 

Value 

Hay, tame . . . 

1931 

250,000 

323,000* 9 

5,491,000 


1930 

259,000 

840,000“ 

6,868,000 

Tobacco .... 

1931 

22,500 

29,295,000*' 

7,763,000 


1980 

23,400 

32,409,000 & 

12,024,000 

Corn 

1931 

51,000 

2,142,000 

1,499.000 


1930 

61,000 

2,142,000 

2.249.000 

Potatoes . . . . 

1931 

12,000 

1,920,000 

1,248,000 


1930 

11,000 

1,925,000 

2,214,000 

Apples 

1931 


675,000 

742.000 


1930 


1,615,000 

1,454,000 


• Tons. * Pounds. 

Mineral Production. The mineral output 
showed diminution for 1929, chiefly because of 
smaller production of clay products "and of stone. 
The clav products of 1929 attained a value of 
$2,038,530; those of 1928, $2,558,384. Stone pro- 
duced in 1929 amounted to 2,621,200 short tons 
(sandstone excluded) ; in 1028, to 2,852,980 tons 
(sandstone included). In value these totals repre- 
sented $3,490,620 (1929) and $3,743,672 (1928). 
The production of lime attained $386,855 for 
1929, but was reduced to $215,000 for 1930. The 
total value of the mineral production of the 
State was $7,053,408 for 1929; for 1928, $7,599,- 
655. 
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Manufactubes. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering 1929 gave the number of 
the State’s manufacturing establishments as 
3121. These employed 253,468 wage earners or 5.3 
per cent more than in 1927. The wages paid them 
in 1929 totaled $339,653,944, and were about 11 
per cent above the wage total of 1027. Materials 
used in manufacture in 1929 cost $034,738,824, 
while fuel and purchased electricity cost $35,363, > 
508; these non-labor costs exceeded by some 12 
per cent the like total for 1927. The manufac- 
tured product of 1929 was valued at $1,495,- 
635,453, or some 16 per cent more than the 
total for 1927. Value added by manufacture in 
1929 was estimated at $825,530,121. New Ha- 
ven led the manufacturing centres in point of 
the number of wage earners, 27,141, and the 
total of wages paid, $42,800,001 ; the value of 
its product was $135,804,115. Three other cities, 
though inferior as to number of wage earners 
or totals of wages paid, surpassed New Haven 
in the value of their product of 1020; they were: 
Bridgeport, with 30,577 wage earners, wage pay- 
ments of $39,309,730 and product of $176,258,- 
794; Hartford, with 24,744 wage earners, wage 
payments of $36,023,307 and a product of $157,- 
241,974; Waterbury, with 24,306 wage earners, 
wage y)avment8 of $32,003,421 and a product of 
$157,587‘,094. 

Finance. State ex])enditure8 in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported V)y the U. S. depart- 
ment of Commerce, were, for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $20,- 
704,760 (of which $1,577,106 was for local edu- 
cation); for interest on debt, $656,865; for 
permanent improvements, $13,300,663; total, 
$34,675,862 (of which $12,665,743 was for high- 
ways, $2,778,433 being for maintenance and $8,- 
887,310 for construction). Kevenues were $.38,- 
020,756. Of these, property and special taxes 
formed 26.6 per cent; departmental earnings and 
remuneration to the State for its officers’ services, 
6 6: sales of licenses, 55.5 (including taxes of $4,- 
337,551 on sales of gasoline). The States’ funded 
debt outstanding on June 30, 10,30, was $16,201,- 
000. Net of sinking-fund assets, it was $1,241,- 
525. On property bearing an assessed valuation 
of $3,009,030,177 weic levied in the year State 
taxes of $1,678,263. 

Tbansportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 968.67. No impoitant change in this total 
had taken place during the year preceding. No 
building of new line or trackage was reported 
in 1031. 

EnucAiiON. The Ijegislature of 1031 codified 
the State’s school laws. According to State Su- 
perintendent Butterfield, a move was made, by 
legislation, toward equalizing high-school and 
trade-school opportunities and toward establish- 
ing more efTective scho<il supervision. 

Legislation. The regular session of the Legis- 
lature, ending on May 27, made for the ensuing 
two-year ])eriod upin-opriations totaling $65,- 
313,582, the largest amount that had been ap- 
jiropriated by any session in the State. A rural 
demand for better secondary highways was met 
by the provision of $6,000,000 for the improve- 
ment of the earth roads. 33ie sum of $1,582,200 
was appropriated for the construction of a<ldi- 
tional hospital accommodation for the State’s 
tubercular patients. The State Senate defeated 
the Meaney bill for the repeal of the State 
Prohibition enforcement measure. Both branches, 


however, later passed a bill calling for a popular 
referendum, to be held in November of 1933, on 
the proposal to petition Congress to submit to 
the several States an Article XX of the Federal 
Constitutional amendments repealing Article 
XVI 11 and restoring to the States the power to 
regulate or prohibit intoxicating liquors, except 
with regard to interstate commerce. 

Governor Cross, a Democrat, made numerous 
recommendations to the Republican Legislature, 
but in the main it did not act on them. It on 
the contrary removed from the Governor the 
power, vested in that officer for 30 years, to 
nominate judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 
The Governor’s programme for strengthening 
the Public Utilities Commission was killed, his 
nominee to the commission was rejected, and 
the law requiring the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad system to eliminate one 
grade crossing a year was repealed. 

The 12 per cent tax penalty was reduced to 9 
per cent. A proposal for a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for absentee voting was passed. 
It was rendered a crime to throw away a lighted 
cigarette in such a way as to start a fire. Ama- 
teur sports under permit of municipal or park 
authorities were rendered lawful on Sundays. 
Provision was made for a water supply for Hart- 
ford, to he obtained from the east branch of 
the Farmington River by a dam flooding the 
site of the town of Hartland. The statute ena- 
bling 100 citizens to require preceedings by the 
attorney general to oust the Public Utilities 
Coininission, which had figured in the political 
proceedings of the year before, was repealed 
over the Governor’s veto. Provision was made 
for abolishing the Borough of Greenwich and 
consolidating it with the Town of Greenwich. 

Political and Other Kventk. Artificial silk 
mills in Putnam w^ent through an extensive strike 
of employees in July. Although the State law 
forbidding public eU>ck8 to show daylight-saving 
time remained in force, Hartford and some other 
cities again made the general change to summer 
time (an hour ahead of Eastern Standard) for 
business, church, and private reckoning. The 
High Bock tract, of some 2000 acres, near 
Beacon Falls, was presented to the State as a 
park by the Whittcmorc family of Naugatuck, 
in the municipal elections of November 3 Demo- 
cratic mayors were elected by exceptional major- 
ities in New Haven, Hartford, and Bridgeport. 
In the latter city the Socialist candidate for 
mayor outran the Republican by about 5 to 3 
and made second place. 

Officers. Governor, Wilbur L. Cross; Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Samuel R. Spencer; Secretary 
of State, William L. Higgins; Treasurer, Roy 
C. Wilcox; Comptroller, F. M. Salmon; Attorney- 
Geiieral, Warren B. Burrows. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court of Errors: Chief 
Justice, W’. M. Maltbie; Associate Judges, F. D. 
Haines, G. K. Hinnian, John W. Banks, Christo- 
pher L. Averv. 

CONNECTICUT COLLEGE. A liberal college 
of arts and sciences for the higher education of 
women in New London, Conn., chartered in 1911 
by the State of Connecticut. The enrollment for 
the autumn of 1031 was 569. The faculty num- 
bered 64 members. The productive funds 
amounted to $1,343,125, and the budget for the 
year, not including building operations, was 
more than $675,668. There were 46,000 volumes 
in the library. In 1931 the college received ap- 
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proximatelv $105,000 from Mr. and Mrs. George 
S. Palmer for wings to the library, and also $16,- 
600 in miscellaneous smaller gifts. President, 
Katherine Blunt, Ph.D. 

CONSEKVATION. See Fobestbt. 

CONSTBirCTlON. See Buildings; Archi- 

TECTURK. 

CONSTJMEBS’ SOCIETIES. See Co6pesa- 

TION. 

CONTRACT BRIDGE. It was in 1931 that 
Contract Bridge really advanced out of the eve- 
ning entertainment class into a position of na- 
tional prominence. The card game, developed 
slowly from the whist and auction of other days, 
grew into a mammoth business, the leaders of 
which took their places alongside important men 
in other professions. For with the amazing growth 
of the game that had taken the United States 
and Europe by storm, came the inevitable ex- 
perts with their different, highly publicized sys- 
tems, their own methods of getting the same re- 
sults. The difference in the systems brought 
about discussions concerning the respective mer- 
its of the systems and their advocates. At the 
end of the year there were three recognized sys- 
tems in vogue — among the experts and among 
the thousands who read avidly the daily journal- 
istic contributions of these experts who had dis- 
covered a gold mine in contract bridge. 

The three systems were: (1) The approach- 
forcing system, sponsored by Ely Culbertson, the 
brilliant young cosmopolite, which was originally 
devised by players at the Cavendish Club, New 
York City. The basic tenet of this Culbertson 
system, as it is widely known, is that a bid of 
two, denotes unusual strength and that a game 
should be made from the cards of the declarer. 
(2) The “official” system, sponsored by Sidney 
Lenz, and said to have been devised by a com- 
mittee of experts. The only appreciable difference 
between this system and Culbertson’s was that 
the bid of three here means what the bid of two 
means in the Culbertson method. (3) The one- 
over-one system, sponsored by George Reith and 
devised by players at the Knickerbocker Whist 
Club, New York City. This system contends 
fundamentally that a response is guaranteed to 
the partner’s bid. The consistent publicity ac- 
corded the systems brought about new books as 
well as many revised editions on the subject so 
that at the end of the year the book marts were 
flooded with bridge books, and Culbertson’s 
Blue Book of Bridge had taken a tenacious hold 
on the best seller’s list, and Tjenz’s Official Sya- 
tem of Bidding was also being sold in huge 
quantities. More discussion, with the attendant 
and more or less stimulated publicity, created the 
demand for a test of the systems of Culbertson 
and Lenz. The match was arranged, to be of 
150 rubbers played over six weeks in New York 
City, with Culbertson wagering $5000 against 
Lenz’s $1000, the entire sum to go to charity, 
and at the end of the year, after 125 rubbers, 
Culbertson and his partner, — ^his wife — ^Mrs. Jose- 
phine Culbertson, were leading, through the use 
of their approach-forcing system, by a margin 
of 15,000 points over Lenz and his partner, Os- 
wald Jacoby, using the “official” system. 

Other experts who professed one or the other 
of the different systems and who were considered 
as good if not better bridge players than either 
the highly publicized authors— Culbertson and 
Lenz — ^were Hal Sims, Jacoby, John Matheys, 
David Bemstine, Gratz Scott, Edwin Wetzlar, 


Willard Kam, Sherman Stearns, and George 
Reith. Sims, Jacoby, Bemstine, and Kam com- 
posed the Four Horsemen team which won both 
the Eastern and National championships in 1931. 
The only defeat suffered by this quartet was at 
the hands of the Knickerbe^ker team in the, Van- 
derbilt Cup play. 

Early in the year Mr. and Mrs. Culbertson 
toured Europe meeting all comers, and in the 
course of quite a long trip to all the large cities 
in the continent, only one match was lost — ^to an 
Austrian team. The English team, led by Colonel 
Duller, was defeated at London, but nevertheless 
numerous challenges for an international match 
with the British were received by the Culbert- 
sons throughout the remainder of the year. 

COOKE, Richard Joseph. An American 
clergyman, died in Athens, Tenn., Dec. 25, 1931. 
He was born in New York City, Jan. 31, 1853. 
Entering the ministry of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in 1873, he was ordained in 1876. 
He later attended the East Tennessee Wesleyan 
University, from which he was graduated in 1880. 
From 1889 to 1912 he was professor of New 
Testament exegesis and historical theology at 
Chattanooga University. He was also vice chan- 
celor in 1893 and acting president in 1897. He 
exerted a great influence in the Methodist church 
as editor of the Methodiet Advocate dout'nal from 
1891 to 1912 and as book editor of the church 
from 1904 to 1912. Elected bishop in the latter 
year, he uas resident bishop in Portland, Ore, 
until 1916 and in Helena, Mont., until 1920 when 
he retired. During this period he was a member 
of the commissions on unification of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, and the Federation of Epis- 
copal Methodism. His works include* Doctrine 
of the Resurrection (1884) ; Reasons for Church 
Creed (1888); Christianity and Childhood 
(1891) ; The Historic Episcopate (1896) ; Christ 
and the Critics (1898) ; The Incarnation and Re- 
cent Criticism (1907); The Wingless Hour 
(1911) ; Freedom of Thought in Religious Teach- 
ing (1913) ; and Religion in Russia under the 
Soviets (1924). 

COOKE, Walter Platt. An American lawyer 
and financier, died Aug. 4, 1931, in Buffalo, N. 
Y., where he was horn Apr. 28, 1869. On com- 
pleting the law course at Cornell University in 
1891 he established himself in Buffalo, where 
at the time of his death he was senior member 
of the firm of Kenefick, Cooke, Mitchell and Bass 
and chairman or director of numerous financial 
and industrial organizations. During 1920-22 
he was acting Chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo, and was also chairman of the Council, 
the governing body of that institution. In 1925, 
by joint agreement between the German govern- 
ment and the Reparation Commission, ho was 
appointed president, at The Hague, of the Ar- 
bitral Tribunal of Interpretation, which decided 
all controversies arising out of operation of the 
Dawes Plan, lie resigned from this office in 
April, 1926, to become United States citizen 
member of the Reparation Commission, serving 
in this capacity for a year and a half and re- 
siding in Paris. In 1930, on invitation of vari- 
ous governments, ho became a member of the 
London Arbitration Board, set up under the 
Young Plan to deal with various matters per- 
taining to reparations; he also was elected its 
president but never assembled a meeting. He 
was made an officer of the French Legion of 
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Honor, of the Order of Leopold (Belgium), and 
of the Order of Saints Maurice and Lazare 
(Italy). In 1926 he received the Chancellor’s 
Gold Medal, awarded by the University of Buf- 
falo for distinguished civic service. 

COOPEBATION. International Coopera- 
tive Alliance. This organization, at the begin- 
ning of 1931, had members in 41 countries, with a 
total of 229,890 societies and 70,000,000 persons 
belonging to them. These societies did a combined 
annual business in 1930 amounting to more than 
$17,610,000,000; had a share capital of $960,000,- 
000, and reserve funds of 1^48,600,000. The largest 
single group in the Alliance was the Russian 
cooperative movement with an annual business 
of $14,938,000,000, share capital of $310,800,000, 
and reserve funds of $362,000,000. The member- 
ship of 229,890 societies belonging to the Al- 
liance was divided up as follows: In the con- 
sumers’ societies there were 48,233,000 members; 
in productive societies there were 130,200 mem- 
bers; in agricultural societies there were 22,- 
403,000 persons. In addition, the Alliance re- 
garded as affiliates 32,300 credit societies with a 
total membership of 14,985,000 persons. 

British Cooperative Wholesale Society. 
In 1929, this organization was employing 248,- 
736 persons or nearly 45,000 more than in 1925. 
Of the total number of people on its payroll, 
the British Cooperative Wholesale Society was 
employing 34,000 workers in its production de- 


DBVELOPMENT OP 005PBRATTVE SOCIETIES 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1928 AND 1929, BT 
TYPE OF SOCIETY 


Per 

Item 1928 1929 eerU of 

ehange 

Wholesale societies: 

Number 2 2 

Sales $501,291,086 $528,884,396 4-4.5 

Capital $237,154,278 $259,944,098 +9.6 

Value of Roods 

manufactured $174,839,607 $187,288,238 +7.1 

Workers' societies: 

Number 88 84 —4.5 

Membership . . 30,732 31,768 +3.4 

Sales $18,386,972 $18,680,297 +1.8 

CapiUl $10,229,883 $7,898,880—22.8 

Value of (roods 

manufactured $17,113,563 $17,110,127 


All types of societies : 


Number 1,383 1,368 —1.8 

Sales $1,580,166,885 $1,592,810,293 +4.1 

Capital $855,769,159 $919,773,368 +7.5 


Value of goods 

manufactured $380,019,884 $394,541,098 +8.8 


Germany. In 1930, in Germany, there were 
52,853 cottperative societies as compared with 
34,579 such societies in 1914. Of the 52,853 such 
organizations in 1930, 21,900 were credit soci- 
eties. The accompanying table shows the mem- 
bership and sales of German consumers* societies 
and the German Cooperative Wholesale Society 
in 1930. 


MEMBERSHIP AND SALES OP GERMAN CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES AND COOPERATIVE WHOLE- 

SALE SOCIETY, 1980 

[Oonveraiona into United States currency on baste of mark = 28.8 cents] 


Society and year 


Connumers' societies afbbated to Central Union: 

1929 

1930 

Cooperative Wholesale Society; 

1929 

1930 


Number 

Amount of bueineee 

Number United 

Number 
of per- 

of eocir 

of mem’ German 

States 

eons em- 

etxee 

here currency 

currency 

ployed 

988 

Marks 

2,859,516 1,176,294,809 

$279,958,165 

65,597 

974 

2,940,308 1,240,327,868 

295,198,033 

57,463 


885» 601,378,122 

110,327,993 

(*) 


909* 495,257,404 

117,871,262 

7,165 


• Adlliated societies. 

* No data. 


partment. This well known cooperative organiza- 
tion carries on manufacturing activities in a 
large number of businesses, the value of the out- 
put of its productive and service departments 
reaching the sum of $150,600,000 in 1929. Among 
the more important productive activities of the 
Society at the end of 1929 were the following: 
flour mills, employing 1625 workers; cracker 
and confectionery factories, employing 1331 
workers; a margarine factory, employing 1059 
workers; preserve factories, employing 1867 
workers ; drugs and chemical factories, employing 
1263 workers; a hosiery mill, employing 1006 
workers ; clothing factories, employing 5609 work- 
ers; boot and shoe factories, employing 4056 
workers; furniture factories, employing 1345 
workers; soap factories, employing 1823 work- 
ers; printing and bookbinding plants, employ- 
ing 2419 workers; building and engineering 
plants, employing 2332 workers. 

The accompanying table shows the status of 
the cooperative societies in Great Britain in 
1928 and 1929, by types of societies. It is ap- 
parent that despite unemployment and depres- 
sion, the British cooperative movement showed 
real progress in 1929 as compared with the 
earlier year. 


Russia. In 1931, the total membership of the 
Russian consumers’ cooperative societies was 66,- 
000,000 persons. Of the whole group, women made 
up 26 per cent as compared w’ith 14.4 per cent 
in 1928. A Russian authority noted the increas- 
ing rOle being played by women in the admin- 
istration of these societies. In the towns, in 
1929-30, women made up 31 per cent of the 
membership of directing lioards and 26 per cent 
of the membership of auditing committees ; in the 
rural communities the proportions were 19 per 
cent and 16.7 per cent respectively. Many of the 
women w’^ere engaged in social service activities 
on a cooperative basis. Thus, in one region 
women organized 128 crftches, cooperatively op- 
erated. In another area, the original cooperative 
union organized eight medical clinics for women, 
300 child-caring institutions and 125 dressmak- 
ing classes. 

According to a census taken by the State 
Planning Commission, 60 per cent of the 7,481,- 
700 industrial workers were employed in small- 
scale industries. About 25 per cent of the 
workers in these small industries belong to co- 
operative societies, known legally as “kustar” 
industries. These “kustar” societies take the fol- 
lowing forms : workers* productive societies work- 
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ing on a common- Work Job ; societies for the velopment of all of which would otherwise 
purchase of materials and marketing of product; without this basis of legal recognition, be much 
credit societies; and societies partly artisan and delayed.” The purposes of the societies were: to 
partly agricultural in character. On Oct. 1, 1930, further advance methods of cultivation and ir- 
there were in the Soviet Union 18,363 “kustar” rigation; the organization of agricultural co- 
societies having 2,000,000 members, of whom 46 operatives including marketings purchasing of 
per cent belonged to groups working cooperative farm machinery and supplies; the safeguarding 
factories or workshops, hee Union of Sovror of members’ lives; and the supervision of the 
Socialist REPCnLics under Production. performance of their duties; assignment of a 

Italy. Previous Yeab Books have commented legal representative to speak for them in all 
on the strength of the workers* productive so- dealings with the government on all questions 
cieties in this country. These societies are formed relating to agriculture. 

mainly among the navvies and laborers in the COdPERATIVE MARKETING. See Agri- 
huilding trades and take contracts for public culture* Horticulture 


works, such ns the construction and maintenance 
of roads, bridges, and canals, and drainage, 
reclamation, and irrigation projects. The law 
permits such groups to combine and to assume 
contracts subject to the value of 5,000,000 lire 
($263,000). At the end of the year 1929 there 
were in Italy 1300 such cooperative labor so- 
cieties with a combined membership of 105,453. 
Some of these groups have within single years 
carried out sizable projects. Thus, the Union 
of the Province of Modena, formed in 19l5 and 
including 40 such societies, in 1929 fulfilled 
contracts totaling $705,000 and in 1930 was en- 
gaged on contracts valued at more than $1,000,- 
000. In 1927, these societies carried out construc- 
tion work to the value of $9,577,000, reclamation 
to the value of $2,391,000, and road maintenance 
work to the value of $595,000. 

Palestine. It is interesting to observe that 
the cooperative movement in Palestine is entirely 
Jewish, only one Arab society having been formed 
and this ending in failure. At the end of May, 
1930, there were 249 Jewish cooperative societies 
registered of which 173 were actually in opera^ 
tion. Of the latter, 39 were agricultural societies, 
52 were credit societies, 27 were industrial pro- 
ductive organizations, 34 were land and con- 
struction societies, 7 were societies of various 
other types and 14 were cooperative communities. 
Detailed information was obtained for 134 or- 
ganizations which reported a membership of 
33,436 ])er8ons, a working capital of $1,630,000 
and' members’ deposits amounting to $3,462,000. 
The agricultural societies included a variety of 
types and through them the farmers were find- 
ing it possible to make jmrehases, sell their 
produce, insure their cattle and receive agri- 
cultural credits. The “Pardess” society of orange 
growers during 1930 handled 40 per cent of the 
total crop grown by the Jewish fanners. Among 
its other activities this society was operating a 
packing house with a capacity of 60,000 cases. 
Another society made up of the grape growers of 
the country was manufacturing and selling 90 
per cent of the wine produced in Palestine. The 
Jewish Federation of Labor was giving particu- 
lar attention to the promotion of workers* pro- 
ductive societies. At the end of May, 1930, there 
were 40 such groups but their total membership 
was only 507. These societies, in addition to em- 
ploying their own members, carried on their pay- 
rolls 235 hired workers and apprentices. 

Peru. In 1930, there was enacted a law making 
compulsory the organization of farmers into 
agricultural societies. The law’s objective was 
“to make use of these legally recognized agri- 
cultural organizations for guiding the farming 
class toward higher voluntary forms of coopera- 
tive marketing, amalgamation of farm under- 
takings, and joint contract, the rise and de- 


COOPERITE. See Mineralogy. 

COPLAND FLAN. See Australia under Fi- 
nance and Huitory. 

COPPER. The world production of copper in 
1931 was estimated at 1,460,000 short tons, of 
which the XTnited States supplied 470,000 tons; 
Chile and Peru, 285,000; Africa, 180,000 tons, 
and Canada, 150,000 tons. There were reduced 
amounts for all of the countries of the world with 
the possible exception of Russia and Japan, the 
total comparing with 1,740,972 tons in 1930 and 
2,127,104 tons in 1929, the latter year production 
being the greatest on record. The 1931 produc- 
tion was the smallest since 1923 when 1,280,949 
tons were produced. 

In fact the preliminary statistics of copper 
output, stocks, and other trade factors in 1931 
indicated continuation of the depressed condi- 
tions of the copper industry, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. Smelter output from 
domestic ores declined alK)ut 25 per cent in 1931 
following a* drop of 30 per cent in 1930. Refinery 
output from foreign and domestic ores in 1931 
was 30 per cent below 1930. Imports of unmanu- 
factured copper dropped 31 ])er cent following a 
decline of 16 per cent in 1930, and exports of 
metallic copper were 24 per cent less in 1931 
than in 1930. The extent to which production 
was curtailed was not sufficient to offset the 
greatly reduced demand for copper. As a result, 
reports indicate that stocks of refined copper 
rose to a record figure at the end of 1931. Stocks 
of blister showed a considerable decline from 1930, 
but total stocks of blister and refined copper were 
about 8 per cent higher than the previous record 
reserves at the end of 1920. Withdrawals of cop- 
per on domestic account, as estimated below, 
showed a drop of 28 per cent in 1931 following a 
decline of 29 per cent in 1930, and were ap- 
proximately the same as stocks of refined copper 
at the end of the year. 

The average monthly quoted price of copper 
(electrolytic, New York refinery equivalent) was 
9.91 cents a pound in January, advanced to a 
high for the year of 10.02 cents in March, and 
tlien began a decline that continued through 
November. An advance in price in the latter part 
of December permitted the average for that 
month — 6.68 cents — ^to barely exceed the low 
price recorded for November — 0.67 cents. 

In view of the lowest price on record prevailing 
in 1931 it is of interest to follow the general 
trend of copper for some years. The annual aver- 
age in 1897 was 11.20 cents from wliich by 1899 
the price had risen to 10.67 cents. There was a 
decline for several years followed by a rise, so 
that in 1907 an average of 20.004 cents was at- 
tained. Again there was a reaction broken by 
one increase in 1012, with a decline in 1914, the 
year of the War. From that point copper ap- 
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predated until in December, 1916, a maximum of 
31.80 cents was attained, a price never realized 
subsequently, although in 1929, copper did reach, 
in March, 21.257 cents. From this point in 1929 
and 1030 the decline was rapid and the values 
during 1931 were as stated, with a minimum of 
6.025 cents in the last week of November. 

The smelter production of copper from domestic 
ores in 1031, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, 
was 1,040,000,000 pounds, compared with 1,394,- 
000,000 pounds in 1980. ITie 1931 production was 
25 per cent lower than that of 1930, and was the 
smallest production recorded since 1922. The pro- 
duction of new refined copper from domestic 
sources, determined in the same manner as 
smelter production, was about 1,046,000,000 com- 
pared with 1,391,000,000 pounds in 1930. The 
output of new, refined copper from domestic and 
foreign sources in 1931 amounted to about 
1,504,000,000 pounds, compared with 2,157,000,- 
000 pounds in 1930 — a decrease of 653,000,000 
])ounds or 30 per cent. The production of sec- 
ondary co])per by primary refineries dropped from 
280,500.000 pounds in 1930 to about 135,000,000 
pounds in 1931. Thus the total primary and sec- 
ondary output of copper by the refineries in 1931 
was 33 per cent below the preceding year — a pro- 
duction of about 1,639,000,000 ]>ound8 being re- 
ported for 1931 as compared with 2,437,500,000 
j)Ounds in 1930. 

The iTnj)orts of unmanufactured coppr into the 
TTnited States during the calendar year 1931, 
amounted to 585,892,098 jxmnds or a monthly 
rate of 49,000,000 pounds. This compared with 
total imports of 817,154,236 pounds for the year 
1930 or a monthly rate of 68,000,000 pounds. The 
total impoits for 1931 show-ed a decrease of ap- 
proximately 231,000,000 pounds for the year, or 
a drop of about 29.5 per cent. The exports of 
<*op])cr from the United States in 1931 totaled 
557,873,744 ])ounds valued at $54,747,810 as 
against 733.294,022 pounds valued at $105,342,- 
050 in 1930. The copper exports of 1931 in- 
cluded refined copper in ingots, bars, or other 
forms, 405,396,1.32 pounds valued at $38,098,529; 
old and scrap, 66,551,996 pounds valued at $5,- 
438,3,58; rods, 58,872,186 pounds valued at $6,- 
182,446; and wire, 6,851,949 pounds valued at 
$8.59,879. 

R(*finerics reported that at the end of 1931 
approximately 905,000,000 pounds of refined cop- 
per were in stock, a 47 per cent increase over 
the reserve of 615,000,000 pounds at the end of 
1930 Tt was estimated that stocks of blister 
copper at the smelters, in transit to refineries, 
and at refineries, and materials in process of re- 
fining, wore about 312,000,000 pounds on Decem- 
ber 31, compared with 450,000,000 pounds at the 
end of 1930, a decrease of 138,000,000 pounds or 
31 per cent. Total smelter and refinery stocks 
at the end of 1931 were 1,217,000,000 pounds, 
re])re8cnting an increase of 152,000,000 pounds, 
or 14 per cent, over stocks at the end of 1930, 
and were 93,000,000 pounds higher than the vari- 
ous record stocks of 1920. The quantity of new 
refined copper withdrawn on domestic account 
during the year was about 909,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 1,265,000,000 j)oundB in 1930, a 
decrease of 356,000,000 pounds or 28 per cent. 
The method of calculating domestic withdrawals 
is shown in the accompanying tabulation. 

In the Dominion of Canada copper production 
in 1931 was estimated at 290,681,122 pounds, 
valued at $23,772,000, a decrease of 4 per cent in 


NEW REFINED COPPER WITHDRAWN PROM 
TOTAL, YEAR’S SUPPLY ON DOMESTIC 
ACCOUNT, 1930-1931, IN POUNDS 
[t7. S. Bureau of Mines estimates] 


1930 1981 

Refinery production of new 
copper from domestic 

sources 1,391,000,000 1,046,000,000 

Refinery production of new 
copper from foreign 

sources 766,000,000 458,000,000 

Imi)orts of refined copper 
(December, 1931, esti- 

msted) 86,000,000 166,000.000 

Stocks of new refined cop- 
per on January 1 306,000,000 615,000,000 

Total 2,549,000,000 2,284,000,000 

Exports of refined copper 
(ingots, bars, rods, or 
other forms) (Decem- 
ber. 1931, estimated) . . 669,000.000 470,000,000 

Stocks December 31 615,000,000 905,000,000 


Total 1,284,000,000 1,375,000,000 

Total withdrawn on 

domestic account . 1,265,000,000 909,000,000 


quantity from the previous year, but because of 
tlie lower prices the total value of the output was 
less by 37 per cent. Coi responding estimates for 
1930 were 303,360,644 pounds valued at $37,990,- 
226. See Metallurgy. 

COPYRIGHT. Registrations for the fiscal 
year 1930-31, according to the report of the 
ij. S. Register of Copyrights, numbered 164,- 
642, as compared with 172,792 for the pre- 
ceding year. Of these, 59,553 were classed as 
books, but included pamjihlets, leaflets, and con- 
tributions to periodicals, those printed in the 
United States numbering 64,016, those printed 
abroad in a foreign language, 4339, while the re- 
mainder, 1 198, were Knglish books registered for 
ad interim copyright. The chief classes of the re- 
maining registrations, in the order of numerical 
importance, were: Periodicals, 42,415 numbers; 
musical compositions, 31,488; prints and picto- 
rial illustrations, 5813; photogiaphs, 3018; dra- 
matic or dramatico-musical compositions, 5784; 
works of art, including models or designs, 2551 ; 
maps, 2940; drawings or plastic works of a 
scientific or technical cliaracter, 1993; motion- 
picture photoplays, 940; and motion pictures 
not photoplays, 986. The renewals numbered 5998, 
as compared with 5937 in the preceding year. The 
fees applied during the year amounted to $309,- 
414. The total number of articles deposited dur- 
ing the fiscal vear ended June 30, 1931, was 
262,090. 

The gross receipts of the Register’s office for 
the fiscal year were $312,865; the total expendi- 
ture for salaries, $233,133, and for supplies, 
$1444. The year’s business was not quite so 
large as that of the previous year, due no doubt 
to the general depression affecting all lines of 
business! No new copyright proclamations were 
issued extending to nationals of other countries 
the privilege of securing copyright in the United 
States in exchange for a like privilege accorded 
to American authors by those countries. 

CORN. As reported by the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture the estimated yields of corn 
in 1931 of 19 countries amounted to 3,327,041,- 
000 bushels as compared with 2,733,191 J)00 
bushels in 1930. The production of the southern 
hemisphere and of the Soviet Republics was not 
included in these estimates. The yield of the 19 
countries reporting was 21.7 per cent above the 
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Yield of the preceding year and 1.4 per cent be- 
low the annual average of the five years 1025- 
20, The area devoted to corn in these countries in 
1031 was reported as 136,452,000 acres which 
was 4 per cent above that of 1931 and 5.0 per 
cent above the avera^ annual area of the five- 
year period. The production of the leading corn 
producing countries in 1031 not including the 
United States was estimated as follows: Ru- 
mania 236,211,000 bushels, Yugoslavia 126,688,- 
000 bushels, Italy 72,578,000 bushels (not in- 
cluding the early and quick ripening crop known 
as “cinquantino”) , Manchuria 67,418,000 bushels, 
Hungary 57,605,000 bushels, Bulgaria 30,256,000 
bushels, and S^in 23,428,000 bushels. The aver- 
age annual yield of the Soviet Republics for the 
five years 1925-29 was estimated at 141,275,000 
bushels produced on 8,386,000 acres and the 
area planted in 1931 was reported as 9,742,000 
acres, or about 16 per cent above the five-year 
average. Data on the production in Argentina, 
other than on the crop of 1929-30 estimated at 

249.156.000 bushels, were not available. The pro- 
duction of Canada in 1931 was reported as 5,643,- 
000 bushels on 139,000 acres, the crop being 3.1 
per cent below the yield of 1930 and 14.7 per 
cent below the five-year average and the cor- 
responding reductions in acreage, 13.7 per cent 
and 20.2 per cent. 

As reported by the Department of Agriculture 
the 1931 corn crop in the United States of 2,556,- 

863.000 bushels was 24 per cent larger than the 
very short crop of 2,060,000,000 bushels in 1930 
and 1 per cent larger than the 1929 crop of 
2,535,000,000 bushels. The acreage of 104,970,- 
000 was 4.2 per cent above that of 1930 and 7.3 
per cent above that of 1929. The estimates of pro- 
duction included the acreage utilized for husk- 
ing, silage, fodder or hogging down, the yield 
being expressed in equivalent bushels of ear com. 
The average yield per acre in 1931 was 24.4 
bushels or 4 bushels above the acre yield in 1930 
and 1.5 bushels below this yield in 1929. The 
yields per acre in 1931 were materially higher 
in 1931 than in 1930 in the drouth area of that 
year but lower in the Western States. The acre 
yields were also higher in 1931 than in 1929 east 
of the Rocky Mountains except in the important 
corn States of Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin where hot and dry 
weather and in some parts grasshopper damage 
reduced the crop. The value of the crop on the 
basis of the average farm price on December 1, 
36 cents per bushel, the lowest since 1900, was 
$920,142,000, also the lowest total value since 
1900. The total yearly value of the corn crop 
on this same basis had stood continuously above 
one billion dollars from 1904 to 1930 inclusive. 

The yields of the leading corn-growing States 
including all methods of harvesting were re- 
ported as follows : Iowa 389,940,000 bushels, 
Illinois 339,845,000 bushels, Nebraska 172,346,000 
bushels, Missouri 170,000,000, Indiana 168,635,- 
000 bushels and Ohio 160,920,000 bushels. In 
average yield per acre of the areas harvested 
for grain these States ranged from 45.5 bushels 
for Ohio to 17 bushels for Nebraska. The range 
for all States on the same basis was from 49.5 
bushels for Pennsylvania to 8.2 bushels for South 
Dakota. The following States reported the largest 
areas devoted to the crop: Iowa 11,640,000 acres, 
Nebraska 10,138,000 acres, Illinois 9,185,000 
acres, Kansas 6,505,000 acres, Missouri 6,184,000 
acres, and Texas a total of 5,236,000 acres. 


The production of com for silage reported in 
terms of bushels of ear corn was 32,860,000 
bushels in 1931, 29,899,000 bushels in 1930 and 

29.342.000 bushels in 1920. As a rule the acreage 
cut for silage increases in years of low yields and 
decreases in years of high yields. The yield per 
acre of silage was 7.34 tons in 1931, 6.3 tons in 
1930 and 7.3 tons in 1929. Wisconsin, a leading 
dairy State, cut the largest area, 1,095,000 acres, 
for silage in 1931. Minnesota, ranking next, cut 

528.000 acres, New York 346,000 acres, Iowa 328,- 
000 acres and Pennsylvania 317,000 acres. The 
corn cut for silage ranged in average yield of ear 
corn per acre from 11.3 bushels in Vermont to 
2.4 bushels in South Dakota. The average yield 
per aero for all States was 7.34 bushels. The 
acreage cut for fodder, hogged down or grazed 
was 11,626,000 acres in 1931, 11,453,000 acres in 
1930, and 10,589,000 acres in 1929.'For these years 
the largest areas were harvested in this way in 
South Dakota, Iowa, and Minnesota and in 1931 
the acreage so harvested were 2,340,000, 1,351,- 

000, and 1,252,000 acres respectively. 

A study by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture indicated that the cost of producing the 1930 
corn crop on 3616 farms was 89 cents per bushel. 
Although the acre costs were generally lower in 
1930 than in 1929 the cost per bushel, owing to 
the low yields of the year, was 16 cents higher. 
The stocks of corn held on farms as of November 

1, 1931, was reported as 92.837,000 bushels, the 
largest since 1928. The corn exports of the United 
States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, 
amounted to 2,529,000 bushels as compared with 

9.354.000 bushels in 1930. In addition to the 
grain 107,000 barrels of corn meal, 3,255,000 
pounds of corn breakfast food, 8,259,000 pounds 
of hominy and grits and 915,000 pounds of corn 
oil were exported during the same peiiod. The 
eighth National Corn Husking Contest was held 
Nov. 13, 1931, near Grundy Center, Iowa, and 
Orville VVelch of Illinois won the national title 
by husking 31.38 bushels in 80 minutes. 

CORN BOBER. See Entomolckjv, Economic. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. A nonsectarian 
institution for the higher education of men and 
women in Ithaca, N. Y., founded in 1865. There 
W’ere 6136 students enrolled in the autumn ses- 
sion of 1931, distributed as follows; Graduate 
school, 955; law school, 154; medical college, 
the main division of which is in New York City, 
239; arts and sciences, 1963; architecture, land- 
scape architecture, and fine arts, 170; engineer- 
ing, 1034; veterinary medicine, 194; agriculture, 
881; and home economics, 594, including 189 
enrolled in a four-year course in hotel admin- 
istration. Of these students 1390 were women. 
The registration for the 1931 summer session 
was 2440. The faculty, composed of 1250 mem- 
bers, had 320 professors, 222 assistant profes- 
sors, 16 lecturers, 385 instructors, and 307 as- 
sistants. 

The board of trustees created the office of 
provost of the university to relieve the burden 
on the )>resident’s office and promoted to the 
new office Albert R. Mann, dean of the State 
colleges of agriculture and home economics, ap- 
pointing Cornelius Betten acting dean of those 
colleges. Additions to the staff of professors in- 
cluded George H. Sabine in philosophy, Edwin 
Nungezer in English, John H. Parker in plant 
breeding, and William C. Ruediger in education. 
The faculty lost by death John H. Comstock, 
professor of entomoldgy, emeritus; Irving P, 
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Church, profcBBor of applied mechanicB and hy^ 
draulicB, emerituB; Whitman H. Jordan, profea* 
Bor of animal nutrition, emerituB; Luoiua L. 
Van Slyke, profeasor of diary chemiBtry, emer- 
itus ; George T. Elliot, profeasor of clinical 
medicine, department of dermatology, emeritus; 
Herbert J. Daven]K)rt, profesBor of economics, 
emeritus; Veranus A. Moore, professor of vet- 
erinary pathology, emeritus; Pierre A. Fish, 
professor of veterinary physiology and dean of 
the veterinary college; Harold E. Santee, profes- 
sor of clinical surgery; and David F. Hoy, reg- 
istrar ; and, by retirement, Charles H, Hull, 
professor of American history, and Walter F. 
Willcox, professor of economics and statistics. 
Visiting lecturers in chemistry on the George 
Fisher Baker foundation were Prof. N. V. Sidg- 
wick of Oxford University and Prof. Cecil H. 
Desch of the University of Sheffield. 

Announcement was made in October that Dr. 
Jacob Pai)i8h of the department of chemistry had 
extracted from the mineral samarskite a chemical 
element which he had identified as No. 87, one 
of the two heretofore unknown elements of the 
periodic system. The university dedicated its War 
Memorial, a group consisting of twin towers and 
a connecting cloister incorporated in the men’s 
dormitory system, and virtually completed My- 
ron Taylor Hall, to house the law school and its 
library. New York State laid the foundations of 
two large buildings on the campus, one for the 
college of home economics and the other for the 
department of farm management in the college 
of agriculture. Construction was far advanced 
on the medical centre, to l)e occupied jointly by 
the New York Hospital and the Cornell Medical 
College in New York City Sept. 1, 1932. There was 
also under construction at the close of the year an- 
other men’s dormitory, Mennen Hall, the $100,000 
gift of William G. Mennen and his sister, Mrs. 
Elina Mennen Williams. 

The productive funds of the university on 
June 31, 1931, were $24,020,872. The income ap- 
})lical)le to current expenses of the fiscal year 
1930-31 was approximately $8,000,000, includ- 
ing $2,980,222 of State and $438,690 of Federal 
appropriations. Gifts amounting to $1,333,032 
were received during the fiscal year. The lands 
and buildings were valued at $10,800,000, and the 
e(iuipment at $4,700,000. The library contained 
830,000 volumes. President, Livingston Farrand, 
M.U., L H D., LL.D. See Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. 

COBNW ALLIS, Surrender of. See Celebra- 
tions. 

CORSICA. An island in the Mediterranean, 
situated about 100 miles southeast of the French 
coast at Nice, constituting a department of 
France. With an area of 3307 square miles, it 
had a population of 289,890 in 1926. In Novem- 
ber, 1931, the French Government sent a force of 
1600 soldiers and special police to the island to 
wipe out banditry, which had long flourished in 
the wild and mountainous interior. 

COSACH (Chilean Nitrate Company). See 
Chile under Production and History, 

COSMIC RAYS, See Physics. 

COSMOLOGY. See Astronomy. 

COSTA RICA, kOs'ta rek&. A republic of 
Central America lying between Nicaragua and 
Panama, and bounded by the Caribbean Sea on 
the east and the Pacific Ocean on the West. 
The city of San Jos4, located inland on the 
central plateau, is the capital of the republic. 


Area and Population. The area is estimated 
at 23,000 square miles. The population was 741,- 
624 at the 1927 census, as compared with 243,205 
at the census of 1892. The estimated population 
in 1930 was 616,000. Births in 1929 numbered 
22,662, deaths 11,829, marriages 3098; the ex- 
cess of immigration over emigration was about 
500. Estimated populations of the chief cities in 
1929 were: San Jos6, 52,565; Alaju41a, 8866; 
Her4dia, 7900; Puntarenas, 7864; Lim5n, 7757; 
and Cartago, 7313. Roman Catholicism is the 
state religion but religious liberty is guaranteed 
by the Constitution. About 75 per cent of the 
population is of European descent, 10 per cent 
mestizo, 10 per cent Negro, and 5 per cent Indian. 

Education. Elementary education is free and 
compulsory. Registration in the schools in 1929 
was divided as follows: Public primary schools, 
46,527 ; private schools, 3481 ; secondary schools, 
2106. There were 478 public elementary schools, 
with 46,675 pupils, in 1930. 

Production. Costa Rica is primarily an ag- 
ricultural country, with coffee and bananas, the 
chief commercial crops, accounting for about 
nine-tenths of the export trade. Large areas not 
yet cleared for cultivation contain cedar, balsa 
wood, and large and virtually untouched stands 
of cabinet woods. The area under cultivation 
in 1929 totaled 1,165,000 acres, of which 127,728 
acres were planted to coffee, and 92,133 acres to 
bananas. The other leading crops, ranking ac- 
cording to the area planted, were corn, cacao, 
sugar cane, beans, rice, potatoes, tobacco, and 
manioc. 

Since Costa Rican prosperity hinges directly 
upon the price received for the coffee crop, the 
collapse of coffee prices in 1930 and 1931, together 
with the lower prices received for bananas, cacao, 
and other exports, placed the country in a pre- 
carious financial situation by the end of 1931. 
The coffee crop for the 1930-31 season totaled 
52,525,650 pounds, or 6 per cent less than the 
1929-30 crop. Banana production in 1930 was 
5,418,416 stems; cacao (exports), 11,908 metric 
tons. Both banana and cacao shipments declined 
in 1931 as compared with 1930. Gold and silver 
mining is important on the Pacific slope. In 1929, 
there were 6532 small factories and industries. 

Commerce. Exports in 1930 totaled $16,330,- 
604, as against $18,198,000 in 1929, a decline of 
10 per cent. Imports, on the other hand, fell to 
$10,846,590 from $20,166,666 in 1929, a decrease 
of about 46 per cent. The trade balance was thus 
favorable by $5,484,014, as compared with an un- 
favorable balance of $1,968,666 in 1929. Coffee 
accounted for about two- thirds of the 1930 ex- 
ports. Of the 1930 imports, the United States sup- 
plied nearly 60 per cent, Germany 12.28 per cent. 
Great Britain 12.13 per cent, and other countries 
25.8 per cent. Purchases from the United States 
were valued at $4,554,000 ($8,261,000 in 1929) 
and exports to that country were $4,812,722 
($5,202,697 in 1929). Coffee, bananas, cacao, 
hides and skins, pineapples, and timber were the 
principal exports. In the five-year period 1926-30, 
Costa Rican exports were valued at an average 
of 72,947,894 colones (the colon was stabilized 
at $0.25) annually, compared with an annual 
average of 39,819,894 colones for the period 
1911-15 and with 20,245,849 colones for the period 
1891-96. 

Finance. Ordinary revenues in 1930 totaled 
27,468,499 colones, or 3,750,000 colones less than 
budget estimates and nearly 8,000,000 colones less 
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than in 1920. Expenditures amounted to 32,513,* 
810 col ones — a ngure believed not to include 
amortization of the public debt — ^which was 
5,045,320 eolones in excess of revenues. Of the 
total expenditures, the President stated in his 
annual message that 5,385,427 eolones represented 
extraordinary expenditures for roads, schools, 
and water mains. The 1031 budget, as signed by 
the President, Apr. 1, 1931, estimated revenues at 

26,906,000 eolones and expenditures at 24,078,- 
084 eolones. The preliminary budget for 1932, 
as submitted to Congress, balanced at 28,290,000 
eolones, of which between 9,000,000 and 11,000,- 
000 eolones represented required interest and 
amortization payments on the public debt. Fore- 
seeing a possible deficit of 11,000,000 by the end 
of 1931, the GU^vernment on Aug. 6, 1931, imposed 
a 10 per cent emergency customs surtax on all 
except food imports. By another emergency 
measure, Congress authorized the payment of 
November and December (1031) salaries of Gov- 
ernment employees on a basis of 60 per cent cash 
and 40 per cent in notes of the Government. 

The public debt at the end of 1930 totaled 94,- 
094,752 eolones, of which 25,753,562 eolones repre- 
sented the internal and 68,341,190 eolones the ex- 
ternal debt. A year earlier the total stood at 
87,770,536 eolones. Congress in April authorized 
the flotation of a new loan of 10,000,000 eolones 
{ $2,500,000 ) to convert the internal floating debt, 
but the Government was unable to obtain the 
money on the terms provided for. An American 
bank in 1931 accepted short-term notes in pay- 
ment of $700,000 which the Costa Rican Govern- 
ment owed it as the balance of a $1,000,000 loan 
obtained in September, 1930. 

Communications. In 1930 there were 413 
miles of railway line, of which 81 miles (the 
Pacific Railway) were government owned. There 
were about 161 miles of motor highways. A re- 
connaissance survey of a section of the proposed 
Pan American Highway from Cartago to Canas 
Gordas on the Panama frontier was made during 
1931 under the direction of an American engineer. 
Air-mail service between San Joa6 and Puntarenas 
was established in 1930; at Puntarenas connec- 
tion is made with the Pan American Air lines. 
In 1929, 630 ships of 1,290,844 tons entered the 
ports and 628 ships of 1,293,709 tons cleared. 

Government. The executive power is vested in 
the President who is electc<l for four years and 
legislative power in a chamber of representatives, 
called the Constitutional Congress, with 43 
deputies, elected for four years, one-half retiring 
every two years. Voting for President, deputies, 
and municipal officers is secret, direct, and free. 
President in 1931, Don Cleto Gonzalez Viquez, 
who was elected on Feb. 12, 1928, for the term 
1928-32. The Nationalist Union (government 
party) following the election of February, 1930, 
controlled 29 of the 43 seats in Congress. 

History. Increased political activity in prep- 
aration for the Presidential election scheduled 
for Feb. 14, 1932, became evident early in 1931. 
The leading candidate to emerge was Ricardo 
Jimenez, twice President of the Republic. His op- 
ponents sought to present a coalition candidate, 
but Dr. Leon Cortes, former Minister of Public 
Works and Agriculture, and Dr. Ricardo Moreno 
Canas, who had also announced their candiiiacies, 
both refused to withdraw. The return to San Jos6 
early in June of Manuel Castro Quesada, Min- 
ister to Washington, to participate in the cam- 
paign resulted in the resignation of the Cabinet, 


June 14. The collapse of the Cabinet followed 
Seflor Quesada’s refusal to resign his Washing- 
ton post while participating in the campaign. 
President Gonzdlez Viquez accepted four of the 
resignations offered him and filled three of the 
vacancies, but the Finance portfolio was still 
vacant at the end of June. On December 14, it 
was announced that members of both the National 
Army and of the Communist party would be 
barred from voting in the Presidential election. 

The financial and economic condition of the 
county remained the Administration’s chief prob- 
lem. Besides the steps to balance the budget 
listed under Finance, Congress on May 20, 1931, 
authorized the President to establish a monopoly 
on the importation and sale of gasoline. Govern- 
ment mono]iolieB on insurance and alcohol had 
been previously established. A decree of August 
20 established a national financial and economic 
council to advise Congress on proposed legisla- 
tion. Another law signed by the President in 
December established the first income tax in the 
history of the country. A prominent political 
figure passed from the scene with the death at 
San Jos^, Jan. 28, 1931, of Bernardo Soto Al- 
faro, President of the Republic from 1885 to 
1900. 

Strong opposition to the political and eco- 
nomic activities of United States citizens affect- 
ing Cobta Rica was rejiorted from San Jos^ 
during 1931. In connection with the survey by 
American engineers of a pioposcd Pan American 
Highway through Costa Rica, the San Jose pa]Jers 
were reported as lukewarm or hostile to the ])roj- 
ect on the ground that it would result in further 
control of Central American affairs by the United 
States Government. The New York Times cor- 
respondent in Panama on September 8 reported 
a wave of extreme nationalism in Costa Rica, 
taking the form of nnti-foreign and particularly 
of anti-American propaganda. See Panama. 

COTTON. The Crop Reporting Board of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture estimated on 
Dec. 8, 1931, that the cotton crop of the Uniled 
States for 1931 would amount to 16,918,000 
bales of 600 pounds, compared with 13,932,000 
in 1930, and 15,268,000 bales, the 1925-1929 
average ginnings. The estimated ciop was the 
second largest produced, the record being 17,- 

977.000 hales in 1926. The yield of lint per acre 
was estimated to average 200.1 pounds as com- 
pared with 147.7 pounds in 1930, and 154.4 
pounds, the average for the period 1920-1929. 
Of 40,954,000 acres in cultivation July 1, 1.1 
])er cent were abandoned and 40,495,000* left for 
harvest. The farm value of the lint was esti- 
mated at $485,611,000 and of the 7,523,000 tons of 
cottonseed $78,,581,000 or a total of $564,192,000 
for the crop. 

The world carry-over of American cotton on 
Aug. 1, 1931, was the largest since 1921, amount- 
ing to 8,768,000 running hales compared with 

6.377.000 bales in 1930 and 4,564,000 in 1929. 
There were 2,481,000 bales of Indian cotton, 

914.000 of Egyptian, and 1,176,000 bales of sun- 
dries, totaling 13,339,000 or 18.7 per cent over 
1930. The New York Cotton Exchange estimated 
the carry-over of all cotton at 13,948,000 hales 
and production in 1931 at 27,000,000 bales. H. G. 
] {ester of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange es- 
timated the carry-over of American cotton at 

9.130.000 bales. The supply for the 1931-32 sea- 
son, according to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, was well above the previous record sup- 
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ply of 1926-27 and more than twice as large as 
the world’s consumption of American cotton in 
1030-31. 

The areas planted to cotton in 1931 in im- 
portant cotton growing countries amounted to 

73.869.000 acres or about 5.4 per cent less than 
in 1930. Production in 1931 in the countries 
(reporting) was estimated to be for the United 
States 16,918,000 bales; U. S. S. B. (Russia), 
2,000,000; China, 1,800,000; Egypt, 1,280,000; 
Brazil, 600,000; Mexico, 211,000; and Chosen 
(Korea), 136,000 bales. 

The world’s production of commercial cotton 
in 1030 was estimated by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census to bo 25,304,000 bales, of which the 
United States produced 13,756,000 (running) 
bales; India, 4,800,000; U. S. S. R. (Russia), 
1,550,000; Egypt, 1,661,000; China, 1,590,000; 
Brazil, 493,000; Peru, 240,000; Mexico, 169,000; 
and all other countries 1,045,000 bales. The In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture reported the 
1930 crops of the principal cotton-growing coun- 
tries to be, for the United States, 13,932,000 
bales; India, 4,033,000; Egypt, 1,675,000; 
U. S. S. R. (Russia), 1,549,000; Mexico, 178,000; 
Chosen, 152,000, and Uganda, 156,000. Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan produced 106,000 bales from 

387.000 acres. 

The cotton crop of the United States for 1930, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, the es- 
timated crop for 1931, and the quantity reported 
ginned to Dec. 13, 1931, are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

UNITED STATES COTTON CROP. 1930-31 



Crop, 1930 

Estimated 

Reported 

pinned 

States 

500-lb. 

crop, 1931 

Dec. 13, 


bales 

500-lb. 

1931 

United States . . 

. 13,931, r >97 

hales 

16.918,000 

Rvnning 

hales 

15,358,405 

Alabama 

. 1,473,287 

1,430,000 

119,000 

1,874,133 

Arizona 

155,409 

62,769 

Arkansas 

874,350 

1,855,000 

1,521,986 

California . . . 

203,766 

181,000 

144,258 

l^Morida . . 

50,306 

43,000 

43,086 

Georgia 

. 1,592,539 

714,529 

1,395,000 

1,364,628 

Louisiana . . . . 

865,000 

830.677 

Mississippi . . . . 

. 1,464,311 

1,725,000 

1,553,307 

Missouri 

150,955 

270,000 

212,566 

New Mexico . . 

98,462 

98,000 

70,450 

North Carolina . 

774,734 

775,000 

750,271 

Oklahoma .... 

853,584 

1,220,000 

1,108,036 

South Carolina 

. 1,000,892 

1,015.000 

988,279 

Tennessee .... 

376,912 

605,000 

620,752 

Texas 

4,039,136 

6,270,000 

4,764.386 

Virginia 

41,952 

43,000 

40.845 

All others 

6,467 

9,000 

8,076 


The table includes for 1931, under the ginning 
report, 535,337 round bales counted as half bales 
and also 7925 bales of American-Egyptian cot- 
ton, practically all grown in Arizona. The 1931 
crop of Arizona was estimated to include 15,000 
bales of American-Egyptian cotton. The crop of 
Lower California, usually marketed through 
California, was estimated at 28,000 bales, not in- 
cluded in the totals. 

Oil mills in the United States, during the cot- 
ton year ended July 31, 1931, crushed 4,715,148 
tons of cottonseed. The products of the seed in- 
cluded 823,944 bales of linters, 1,303,504 tons of 
hulls, 2,164,820 tons of cake and meal, and 
1,441,881,530 pounds of oil. 

Exports of cotton and linters for the year 
ended July 31, 1931, amounted to 6,759,927 bales 
of cotton and 111,969 bales of linters or a total 
of 6,871,896. Mills in the United States consumed 


ill thin period 5,262,974 bales, versus 6,105,840 
in the previous year. The principal exports were 
to (ierniany, 1,639.947; United Kingdom, 1,053,- 
774; France, 914,223; Italy, 476,608; other Euro- 
pean countries, 708,999; and Japan, 1,228,410 
bales. During the same period there were im- 
ported from Egyi)t, 22,902 bales; Peru, 2373; 
China, 31,177; Mexico, 15,126; British India, 
34,218; and from other countries, 1733 bales. 

Most of the cotton used by American mills 
was consumed in the cotton-growing States, 
4,155,148 bales versus 9864678 in New England, 
and 179,122 in other States. Of 32,326,526 spin- 
dles in place Dec. 31, 1931, 24,637,864 were ac- 
tive during December, of which 16,855,940 were 
located in cotton States, 6,791,2.52 in New Eng- 
land, and 990,672 in other States. The number 
of active spindle hours averaged in cotton States 
240, in New England 100, and elsewhere 127, and 
the percentage of idle spindles was highest in 
New England. 

The world’s consumption of cotton (exclusive 
of linters in the United States) for the year 
ended July 31, 1931, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, was about 22,402,000 
bales. The International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions reported it to be 22,483,000 bales compared 
with 25,209,000 in the previous year. Compared 
with 1929-30, mill consumption in 1930-31 of 
American cotton showed a decline in all coun- 
tries of 2,100,000 bales or 16.2 per cent; Indian 
cotton, 3.7 per cent; Egyptian, 9.1 per cent; and 
sundries, 5.8 per cent. I'he total of all cotton 
consumed was less in all important countries ex- 
cept China and India with the greatest declines 
in Italy, Great Britain, and Germany. The rela- 
tive gain in consumption of foreign cotton 
during recent years, as viewed by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, reflects the severe com- 
petition that these cottons have offered in world 
markets, the greater severity of depression in 
countries that consume American cotton mostly, 
and to some extent, a turning of mills to cheaper 
cottons in order to meet price conii>etition at tlie 
expense of quality. 

Middling 7^^-incli cotton at the 10 spot markets 
averaged 9.61 cents per pound during the year 
ended July 31, 1931, compared with 15.79 cents 
in 1929-30, and 18.07 cents in 1928-29. For 
August, 1931, the price averaged 6.57 cents, Sep- 
tember 6.83, October 5.76, November 5.95, clos- 
ing on December 31, at 6. .50 New York, 6.31 
New Orleans, and 6.35 at Galveston. The average 
price being paid to producers on Dec. 1, 1931, 
was 5.7 cents per pound for lint and $10.45 per 
ton for cottonseed, compared with 9.5 cents and 
$21.61 respectively, on Dec. 1, 1930. 

Severe declines in cotton prices in the last two 
years resulted from greatly reduced demand and 
large supplies of cotton, and more general con- 
ditions causing a depression of international 
commodity price levels. The world business de- 
pression and falling consumer incomes reduced 
both the price of cotton and the quantities con- 
sumed. The world production of cotton was not 
reduced in line with the declining consumption 
and large stocks accumulated. Reduction of cot- 
ton acreage in the United States in 1931 did not 
suflice to strengthen the market nor did reduced 
expenditures make the crop profltable. Hundreds 
of proposed cotton surplus relief plans, advocated 
after the August 1 cotton forecast disclosed a 
bumper crop which would add to existing large 
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supplies, were not satisfactory. The drastic 
measure of destroying one-third of the current 
crop was rejected in the cotton-growing States. 
In several Southern States, legislative proposals 
were made to reduce acreage sharply in 1932. 
The Federal Farm Board and southern bankers 
in October, 1931, approved a plan to hold about 
7,000,000 bales of cotton off tlie market until 
July 31, 1932 in an effort to prevent further 
shrinkage of price during the current season. 

Recommending the adjustment of cotton pro- 
duction to market requirements, Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde stated that there was no ques- 
tion of withdrawing from the forei^^n market. 
American growers could compete with foreign 
producers, and cotton was generally more prof- 
itable or less unprofitable than other crops that 
could be grown in the South. The United States 
had demonstrated its ability to hold its place 
in spite of the boll weevil, and in the face of in- 
creasing foreign competition. The immediate 
need, he indicated, was more attention to means 
of reducing production costs and improving the 
quality of the crop, while at the same time its 
volume should be adjusted more nearly in har- 
mony with the world's demand. Land that 
cannot grow cotton profitably under average 
conditions should be eliminated from cotton 
growing. Efforts should be continued to improve 
the staple and the spinning qualities of cotton. 

The cotton crop season of 1931 was described 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture as ex- 
traordinarily favorable for cotton production. 
Conditions during the growing season were good, 
few fields were abandoned due to lack of or ex- 
cess of moisture, and because of the scarcity of 
cash, abundance of labor and unusually favor- 
able weather during the harvest period, very 
little cotton was left in the fields. Planting con- 
ditions generally were favorable and spring 
weather held back the boll weevil. The condition 
on August 1 approximated 75 per cent of normal 
and weevil infestation was much below average. 
Growing conditions during August in general 
were favorable except in the Delta sections of 
Arkansas and Mississippi, where excessive stalk 
growth was accompanied by poor fruiting and 
greater weevil infestation, yet abandonment was 
reported as less than average. September proved 
evceptionally favorable, particularly in Arkansas 
and Mississippi; hot dry weather kept down 
weevil damage and hastened maturity of the 
cotton. Weather in October was also much more 
favorable than usual ; the high temperatures 
aided opening of the bolls, there was a general 
absence of injurious rains, picking went on with 
little interruption, and field loss was held to a 
minimum. November was about average in its 
influence upon cotton picking. The weather con- 
tinued favorable early in the month but was not 
BO good in the latter part of November. 

The pink bollworm, established only in rather 
small areas in southwestern United States, still 
constituted a serious threat. Eradication was 
undertaken where practicable and efforts were 
made in infested areas to prevent its spread to 
the main cotton-growing regions, where no in- 
festation has been discovered. The non-cotton 
zones created in the Salt River Valley of Ari- 
ZQijia to eradicate the worm were not the success 
hoped for, infestation being found over much 
wider areas. In 1931, these zones were replaced 
by State regulation of planting dates and cul- 
tural meth<^8 in certain areas to reduce the 


population of pink bollworms to a point where 
eradication may again be undertaken. Gin trash 
machines showed this pest to be present in all of 
the older areas of infestation from Midland 
County, Texas, to eastern Arizona, except in the 
Duncan Valley. Outside the regulated areas, the 
machines were operated in California, Arizona, 
Texas, and New Mexico, with negative results. 
The initial infestation of the boll weevil in 1931 
was comparatively small, and hot dry weather 
at intervals in spring and summer resulted in 
less than average damage although greater than 
in 1930. Control agencies gave the usual atten- 
tion to the boll weevil, Thurberia weevil, boll- 
worm, cotton leaf perforator, and cotton flea 
hopper. See Entomology, Economic. 

Cotton of the 1931 crop ginned prior to Dec. 1, 
1931, was higher in g^ade and longer in staple 
than ginnings before Dec. 1, 1930, according to a 
report based on the 16,016,820 bales of American 
upland cotton reported by the Census Bureau as 
ginned prior to that date. Estimates were that 
92 per cent was white in color, 78.5 per cent was 
white, middling and better, and 5.7 per cent cot- 
ton other than white and extra white. In staple 
length, 5.6 per cent was estimated to be shorter 
than % inch; 82.9 per cent, % to 1^ inches, in- 
clusive, and 11.5 per cent, I^q inches and longer. 
Of a total of 14,016,700 bales, or 93.3 per cent 
tenderable, 12,293,800 bales, ranged in staple 
from ^ to inches, inclusive, and 1,722,900 
bales stapled over inches. 

The International Universal Cotton Standards 
Conference hold its fourth biennial session in 
Washington in May, 1931, and approved copies 
of the universal standards for American cotton 
for use of the U. S. Department of Agiiculture 
and European organizations during the two-year 
[leriod beginning August 1, 1931. 

The International Cotton Congress, held in 
Paris, June 23-25, 1931, centred its deliberations 
around the causes of the depression in the world's 
cotton industry and the suggested remedies. 
Other subjects dealt with were the market situa- 
tion, the sale of cotton, the factors affecting 
price trends, and mass production in the United 
States. The next congress was planned to be held 
in 1933 at Prague. 

The cotton crops in 1929-1930 in the principal 
producing countries in the British Empire, ex- 
cluding India, were estimated to be for Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 139,000 bales; Uganda, 100,- 
000; Nigeria, 36,492; Tanganyika, 23,251; Union 
of South Africa, 13,485; Australia, 11,000; 
West Indies, 4000; Iraq, 3851; Nyasaland, 5098; 
and Cyprus, 2946. In India, 4,191,000 bales were 
reported for 1930-1931, and 3,910,000 for 1929- 
1930, and the total area planted in 1930-1931 
was estimated to be 20,506,000 acres. The crop 
expected from the acreage planted to December 1, 
was forecast at 3,428,000 bales. 

The production estimated for 1929-1930 in 
other political divisions of the world, besides the 
major cotton countries, was for Argentina, 160,- 
000 bales; Paraguay, 18,000; Colombia, 4000; 
Spain, 3000; Algeria, 8000; Dahomey, 8025; 
French Sudan, 12,822; Italian Somaliland, 
6083; Mozambique, 7192; Syria and Lebanon, 
14,000; French Indo-China, 4654; and Dutch 
East Indies, 4061 bales. 

Egypt produced in 1930-31 a crop estimated 
at 1,661,000 bales, compared with 1,768,000 in 
1929-30. Of about 1,637,000 bales of the 1930-31 
crop, reported by the International Institute of 
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Agriculture as ginned by July 1, 1931, around 
4U0,000 bales or 24 per cent was Sakellarides. 
The 1031-32 crop was estimated at 1,286,000 
bales, with 37 per cent less of Sakellarides and 
18 per cent less of other varieties produced than 
in the previous year. The Egyptian Government 
appropriated funds which were to be used for an 
extensive campaign for the promotion of the sale 
of Egyptian cotton. 

Uiissia, according to late estimates, produced 
about 2,000,000 bales in 1931 as compared with 

1.550.000 in 1930. The area was reported at 

5.824.000 acres compared with 3,870,000 in 1930, 
an increase of 50.5 per cent. Up to December 1, 58 
per cent of the raw cotton procuring plan was 
procured compared with 62 per cent in 1930, al- 
though the actual quantity was reported as 
about 22 per cent above 1930. These conditions 
were variously attributed to poor organization, 
reduced yields due to poor field work, overesti- 
iiiation of the crop, etc. The new cotton produc- 
ing regions in 1931 constituted about 18 per 
cent of the total area in cotton. 

Bibliouuaphy. Consult also Cotton Literature, 
and World Cotton Prospects (both U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) ; 2Veto York Cotton Ex- 
change — Cotton Yearbook, 193 1 ; E. S. Moulton, 
Cotton Production and Distribution in the Oulf 
Houthwest (Washington, 1931); J. A. Todd, 
The World's Cotton Position — An Annual Re- 
vuiio (New York, 1931); Cotton Yearbook, 1931, 
(Manchester, England, 1931); Indian Cotton 
Facts (Bombay, 1931); Official Report of the 
XV Intel national Cotton Congress Held in Paris 
(International Cotton Bulletin, vol. ix, no. 30, 
1931, pp. 480-654, 735-752); Empire Cotton 
Crowing Review (London) ; Coton et Culture 
Cotonnibre ( Paris ) . 

See also Aobiculture, especially under Fed- 
eral Farm Bureau, Cooperative Marketing, and 
Htabilizing Operations', Egypt, Agricultural 
Extenhion Work, Entomology, Economic, Tex- 
tile Industry; United States under Adminis- 
tration. 

COTTON, Joseph Potter. An American law- 
yer, died ill Baltimore, Md., Mar. 10, 1931. He 
was born in Newport, H. 1., July 22, 1875, and 
was graduated fiom the Harvard University Law 
Sch(H)l in 1900. He practiced in New York City 
until 1929, being associated with Cravath, Hen- 
derson and de GersdorfT (1907-08), Spooner and 
Cotton (1910-19), McAdoo, Cotton and Frank- 
lin (1919-21), and Cotton and Franklin 
(1921-29). He was recognized as an authority 
on corporation law and participated actively in 
many important organizations, reorganizations, 
mergers, and receiverships. After 1915 he served 
us counsel to the New York State Commission 
on Workmen’s Compensation, and was consulting 
counsel of the Federal Reserve Board and of the 
IJ. S. Shipping Board. He was chief of the meat 
division ot the U. S. Food Administration in 
December 1917, and the following year was Eu- 
ropean representative of the Federal Food Ad- 
ministration. During the War he was also a 
member of the Inter-Allied Finance Council. In 
1929 he was appointed by President Hoover 
Under-Secretary of State. He edited Constitu- 
tional Decisions of John Marshall (1906). 

COUNCIL-KANAGEB PLAN. See Munic- 
iPAi. Government. 

COUNTRY LIFE. See Agriculture. 

COURT GAMES. Racquets. For the tenth 
time since 1915 Clarence C. Pell, of New York, 


won the national racquets championship in 1931. 
After losing to his doubles partner, Stanley G. 
Mortimer, of Tuxedo, in the final of the Gold 
Racquet tournament at Tuxedo Park, Pell ex- 
hibited some of the best play he had ever shown 
in the national and downed Mortimer in the 
final. Together these two veterans won the na- 
tional doubles crown. Charles Williams, of 
Chicago, the world’s professional racquets cham- 
pion, was not called upon to defend the title he 
won in 1930. 

Court Tennis. William C. Wright of Phila- 
delphia, who had seen plenty of first-class court 
tennis play as the doubles partner of Jay Gould, 
was the sensation of the 1931 season, triumph- 
ing in the national tournament when Lord Aber- 
dare of England, 1930 winner, did not defend his 
crown. Wright and Gould regained their doubles 
laurels when they defeated Edward M. Edwards 
and John C. Bell, Jr., of Philadelphia, in the 
final after the beaten pair had surprised by de- 
cisively downing tlie defending champions — 
George W. Wightmuu and Frank P. Frazier of 
Boston. Pierre Etchebaster of France, world’s 
professional titleholder, did not receive any chal- 
lenges of his supremacy during the year. 

Squash Racquets. Both squash racquets and 
squash tennis benefited in 1931 by the adoption 
of a standard court that may be used for both 
games. It was possible for the adherents of both 
games to use the courts in clubs where their use 
was formerly limited to one game or the other, 
thus opening them to wider use and aiding the 
general economic spirit. J. Lawtence Pool, of the 
Harvard Club of New York City, was the in- 
dividual star of the squash racquets season, re- 
gaining the national amateur title as well as 
winning the Metropolitan crown. In the national 
clmmpionship Pool dethroned Herbert N. Raw- 
lins Jr., of the Racquet and Tennis Club. Beek- 
maii Pool, brother of the national champion, 
captured the first intercollegiate tournament ever 
held, at the University Club in New York and 
coiiqileted a successful year by winning the Gold 
Racquet at the Rockaway Hunting Club in De- 
eemlier. Miss Ruth Hall of Philadelphia won the 
woineirs national title and the team title went 
to the same city, breaking the Boston grip on 
the laurels. New York, which had gained perma- 
nent possession of the Lockett Trophy in 1930 
by its third victory in the team matches with 
Philadelphia and Boston, continued its success 
by gaining the first leg on the new trophy in 
1931. Canada won the Lapham Trophy when the 
United States team, including few of the ranking 
placers, bowed, 6 to 5, at Quebec. 

In other divisions of the game. Harvard Uni- 
versity won the national team championship, 
Neil R. Sullivan and Roy R. Coffin of the Ger- 
mantown Cricket Club paired to win the Lockett 
Doubles Trophy, Jack Summers, coach at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology captured the 
professional title, the Racquet and Tenuis Club 
won the Class A Metropolitan team laurels and 
Class B team Metropolitan honors fell to the 
Harvard Club. F. Morgan Palmer of the Prince- 
ton Club gained the Class B Metropolitan in- 
dividual championship. 

Squash Tennis. All three leaders in squash 
tennis successfully retained their titles in 1931. 
Harry F. Wolf, of the N. Y. Athletic Club, 
national champion, Dr. Harold R. Mixsell of the 
Princeton Club, perennial national veterans’ 
champion, and Frank Ward of the City Athletic 
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Club, world’s open champion and likewise na- 
tional professional king. Ward was invincible, as 
he has been since the retirement of the former 
titleholder, Walter A. Kinsella, and turned back 
a spirited bid by the capable Rowland Dufton in 
the open final in February. 

Wolf turned back his old rival, Rowland B. 
Haines of the Columbia University Club, in the 
final of the national amateur tournament, and 
Mixsell scored his sixth consecutive triumph in 
the veterans’ play, defeating John C. Neely, also 
of the Princeton Club in the final. This veterans* 
tourney was inaugurated in 1926 when it was won 
by Charles M. Bull Jr., but Mixsell has won it 
everj^ year since bi^sides earning a national rank- 
ing m the first ten each season. 

The New Vork Athletic Club team, led by 
W^olf, won the Metropolitan League Class A race, 
while Class B honors went to the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club and the Crescent Athletic Club won 
Class C laurels. Frank R. Hanson of the Colum- 
bia Club broke through a fine field to win in- 
dividual Class B. honors and the Class C cham- 
pionship went to Crosby Allison of the Crescent 
A. C. 

GOnBTS. See Crime; Law, Progress and De- 
velopment. 

COURT TENNIS. See Court Games. 

COWLEY, Sir Arthur Ernest. A British 
scholar and librarian, died Oct. 12, 1931, in 
l.«ondon. Born in 1861, he attended St. Paul’s 
School and Trinity College, Oxford. After act- 
ing as assistant master at Shcrliornc School 
(1885-89) and Magdalen College School, Oxford 
(1890-95), he was appointed assistant sub- 
librarian of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. He 
was promoted to sub-librarian in 1900 and libra- 
rian in 1919, retiring in 1931. In 1912 he was 
Sandars reader in bibliography at Cambridge 
University. lie was also a Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

He is known chiefly for reviews and refer- 
ence works on Hebrew language and literature 
and cognate topics and published: The Original 
Hebrew of a Portion of Ecclcsiastieua (with A. 
Neubauer, 1897); Gesenivs* Hebrew (irammar 
(tians. fioni the German, 1898) ; Aramaic Papyri 
(with A. 11, Sayce, 1906) ; Catalogue of Hebrew 
Manuscripts tn the Bodleian Library (vol. ii, 
1906) ; The Samaritan Liturgy (2 vols., 1909) ; 
Judith^ in Charles' Apocrypha (1914); Jewish 
Documents of the Time of Ezra (1910); The 
Hittites (Schweich lectures, 1920) ; Aramaic 
PapyH of the Fifth Century B.c. (1923); and 
Catalogue of Hebrew Printed Books in the Bod- 
leian Library (1929). 

COWS. Sec Dairying. 

CBEAM. See Dairying. 

CREDIT. See Banks and Banking ; Business 
Review, Financial Review. 

CRETE. Fouith in size among the islands of 
the Mediterranean and the site of an ancient 
civilization, Crete was ceded to Greece by Turkey, 
May 30, 1913. It lies 150 miles southeast of 
Greece. Area, 3326 square miles, population 
(census of 1928), 386,427. The capital, Canea, 
had 26,604 inhabitants ( 1 928 ) ; Candia, the larg- 
est city, 33,404. Although two-thirds of the is- 
land consists of barren, mountainous region, ag- 
riculture is the sole industry, the chief products 
being currants, grapes, wine, olive, citrus fruits, 
some cereals, afid garden products. In 1928 ex- 
ports were valued at $2,922,000 and imports at 
$2,498,000. Extensive improvements to the port 


of Candia were completed in 1931. The island is 
an intermediate station on tlie London-India air- 
mail line. Crete is administered as a department 
of Greece. See Greece; ARCUi«:oLooY. 

CRICKET. The Westchester County Cricket 
Club of Yonkers captured the 1931 cricket honors 
in the United States, winning the championships 
of the New York, New Jersey, and Metropolitan 
Cricket Associations. In addition the team won 
the first cup competition of the newly organued 
United States Cricket Association. The West- 
chester team led Brooklyn by one point in the 
Metropolitan League standing, in which the 
Fowler Cup w'as at stake. The two teams met in 
the U.S.C.A. final. After a tie in the first match, 
the Westchester County team won the second. 
Yorkshire was the county champion of England. 
H. Sutcliffe was the batting champion and 
8. Larwood the bowling leader. A. Rateliffe of 
Cambridge made 203 runs in one individual in- 
ning for high score of the season. 

CRIME. WiCKERHHAM CoMMiHSiON. Oil Aug- 
ust 23, the National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement issued its final report 
and terminated its activities after a two years’ 
study of the subject of law observance and en- 
forcement in the United States. (See previous 
Year Book.) In all, a total of 14 reports were 
submitted comprising 4023 printed pages and in- 
cluding some 1,600,000 words. The leports were 
as follows : ( 1 ) Preliminary Report on Ol>ser\ - 
anee and Enfoi cement of Prohibition, in which 
recommendations were made for the transfer of 
prohibition enfoi cement from the Department 
of the Treasury to the Department of Justice, 
together ‘ with certain changes in court proced- 
ure to handle dry law cases more expeditiously. 
(2) Report on the Enforcement of Prohibition, 
in which the Commission as a whole recommended 
the further trial of the Prohibition law. How- 
ever, in appended individual statements, the 
majority of eommissioners expiessed their doubts 
concerning the possibility of adequate entorcc*- 
inent and suggested changes in the ])reHeut sys- 
tem. (3) Report on Criminal Statistics, in wdiich 
it was found that no adequate statistics were 
available on the subject of crime. 

(4) Report on Prosecution, in which it was 
found that the prosecution arm of the law en- 
forcement system the country over was hampeied 
by petty politics and patronage. (5) Report 
on the Enforcement of Deportation Ijaws of the 
United States, in which there was presented a 
record of “dark age cruelty” on the jiart of the 
Federal Bureau of Immigration. (6) Report on 
the Child Offender in the Federal System of 
Justice, in w'hich it was found that the Fedeial 
system of criminal justice had no proper ma- 
chinery with which to deal with the child of- 
fender. The major recommendation called for the 
turning over of this problem to the States en- 
tirely. (7) Re|K)rt on the Federal Courts, which 
pointed to congested conditions. (8) Report on 
Criminal Procedure, in which it was stated that 
both in Federal and State jurisdictions criminal 
procedure in the United States was antiquated 
and ruled by politics. (9) Report on Penal In- 
stitutions, Probation and Parole, in which there 
was charged that inhuman methods of handling 
persons still existed in the United States. (10) 
Report on Crime and the Foreign Born, in which 
the foreign born were exonerated from xespon- 
Bxbility for a disproportionate share of the com- 
mission of crime in the country. (11) Heiiort on 
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Lawlessness and Law Enforcement, in which 
there was incorporated a strong indictment of 
police officers and their use of third degree 
methods. (12) Report on the Cost of Grime, in 
which the nation’s annual crime bill was said to 
reach far above $1,000,000,000. (13) Report on 
the Causes of Crime, in which the Commission 
admitted that the underlying factors in the pres- 
ent era of lawlessness were too diverse to permit 
of simple statement. (14) Report on Police, in 
which the Commission found that apprehension 
of criminals by police was being hampered by 
corrupt politicians and antiquated police metliods. 

Extended discussions of reports Nos. 1 and 2 
(relating to Prohibition) will be found in the 
article of that name in this Year Book. A dis- 
cussion of Report No. 6 (relating to the Child 
Offender) will Ixj found in the article Child Wel- 
fare in this volume. The more important of the 
remaining rejwrts are summarized herewith. 

Criminal Procedure. In Report No. 8, filed 
with the I’resideiit by the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement in July, 
there was to be found an elaborate examination 
of the faults inherent in the administration of 
justice in the United States through the courts. 
The Commission concerned itself largely with the 
country’s inferior or magistrates’ courts, and 
found that “arbitrary methods, incompetent 
magistrates, tribunals governed by petty politics 
and slovenly proceedings, at the point at which 
the great mass of the population come in contact 
with law enfoi cement, give a bad impression of 
the administration of justice as a whole and 
most seriously affect resjiect for and observance 
of law generally.” The Commission emphasized 
the fact that a change of attitude was necessary 
by both the legal profession and the public as 
to the mode of choice, tenure, and personnel of the 
bench, paiticularly as regards the magistrates’ 
eoui ts. 

The Cominission’h repoit contained 14 recom- 
meiidatioiis calling for leforins of a procedural 
nature. These included a wider use of administra- 
tion, rather than arrest and prosecution, with 
rcsjiect to police regulations. The bad physical 
sui roundings of the court rooms, the confusion 
and the want of deem-um, seriously needed 
leinedying. The fact that eases were frequently 
tiicd in the press raised a difficulty as to the 
employment of the jury system in criminal cases 
and made the obtaining of impartial panels a 
real ])roblein. The Commission also suggested a 
wider use of summonses instead of arrest, 
elimination of “double appeal” and retrial as a 
matter of course, adoption of the system of 
“short indictiiienta,” examination of prospec- 
tive jurors by the court rather than counsel, 
legislation by the States to allow waiver of jury 
trial in ciiininal cases, and elimination of the 
motion for “ariest of judgment.” 

Incorporated in the body of this report was to 
be found a passing reference to the judicial pro- 
cedure attending the famous Mooney-Billings 
case. It will be recalled that Mooney and Bill- 
ings had been held imprisoned in California jails 
for their alleged participation in tlie bomb ex- 
plosion in the Preparedness Day parade in San 
Francisco in 19 lU. In discussing the faults in- 
herent in California’s criminal procedure as bear- 
ing on this case, the Commission said: 

Motions for new trials upon the ground of after- 
discovered evidence, or upon evidence of perjury com- 
mitted by material witnesses on the trial discovered after 


iudsments, in some jurisdictions have been held to be 
inaj^ouate to prevent injustice. 

This was peculiarly manifest in the famous Mooney 
case in Oalifornia where, upon appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the State from the judraent of conviction of 
murder and an order of the trial court denyin|: motion 
for a new trial, that court held that a new trial could not 
be granted upon matter not appearing in the record, even 
tbo the new matter oonsisted of evidence charging per- 
jury on the part of a material witness for the State, and 
altho the Attorney-General stipulated that the motion 
miffht be granted. 

Further application made to the trial court in the 
nature of an application for common-law writ of coram 
nobig upon the ground that the proHecuting attorney had 
been guilty of fraud in withholding from the trial court 
information iraiieaching the testimony of certain wit- 
nesses for the State also was denied upon the ground that 
under the California practice the court had no power to 
grant such a motion. 

The Supreme Court of that State held that there was 
no judicial remedy open in such case. The only remedy 
was the exercise of executive clemency. 

Such a state of the law is shocking to one’s sonse of 
justice. 

Penal Institutions, Probation, and Pakole. 
Report, No. 9 issued by the Wickersham Com- 
miHHioTi, criticized the preaent ayatem of penal 
inatitutiona in the United States as being gener- 
ally antiquated, inadequate, unsanitary in health 
conditions, inefficient in administration, and un- 
equal to the task of preparing the inmates for 
life in the community. The report recommended 
iniprovements in official personnel; a new system 
of prison industry which should provide for the 
payment of wages to prisoners as an incentive 
to good work; development of a better pro- 
gramme of character education, vocational educa- 
tion, and the leisure-time interests of prisoners; 
extension under adequate safeguards of the in- 
deteiminate sentence; the broadening of pro- 
bation with central supervision; well staffed, 
well financed and properly organized system of 
parole. Among other things the report says: 

The prison has failed as an educational institution. No 
one claims that tho men wlio are released are better 
equipped to accept an honest role in the world than they 
were before commitment The prison has failed as a 
disciplinary institution The riots, the fires, the use of 
cruel and brutal measures of punishment, the iiersistent 
recurrence of murder within the prison, the presence of 
narcotics, tho frequent atmosphere of hate and bitterness, 
are sufficient evidence. 

The Commission found that there were more 
than 3000 Federal and State prisons, reforma- 
tories, workhouses, prison farms, chain gangs 
and county and city jails, most of them being 
overcrowded, Federal institutions in 1930 show- 
ing a population of Ori.O per cent greater than 
capacity. In its conclusion the Commission de- 
clared : 

We are convinced that a new type of penal institution 
must be developed, one that is new in spirit^ in method, 
and in objective. Wc consider it both unwise and Un- 
necessary for the States to spend large sums of money in 
the construction of niaxmium security, congregate prisons 
of the Auburn, New York, type. Experience has amply 
demonstrated that only a small proportion of the prison 
population requires fortresslike buildings With proper 
classification of the prison population, the present over- 
crowded conditions can be relieved by housing a large 
number of the inmates in simple and inexpensive build- 
ings of the minimum and medium security type. 

The Foreign Bohn. In Report No. 10 of the 
National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement, there was to be found a complete 
exoneration of the foreign born of the country 
for the major blame in the commission of crime. 
In fact, according to the Commission, the foreign 
born in proportion to their numbers committed 
considerably fewer crimes than the native born. 
The Report further declared that the nationals 
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of other countries residing in the United States 
“approach the record of the native born most 
closely in the commission of crimes involving 
personal violence, and that in crimes for gain 
the native born greatly exceed the foreign lK)rn. 
Accepting Dr. £lith Abbott^s conclusions that 
the country’s crime record could not rightly be 
charged against immi^ants and that an inef- 
ficient and corrupt sysrem of police and an out- 
worn system of criminal justice were at the 
heart of the difficulty, the Commission declared 
its belief that the future immigration policy of 
the United States could safely be determined 
on general economic and social grounds to the 
disregard of the heretofore commonly held crime 
factor. 

Discussing further this important point, the 
Commission submitted that because of differences 
in race, religion, speech, and habits the forei^ 
born had been driven into segregated minorities 
which were easily but many times erroneously 
charged with social misconduct. In the case of 
native born children of foreign parents, however, 
the commission was not prepared to enunciate a 
clear-cut judgment. On this point it said: 

Whether or not the current impression of excessive 
criminal propensities amone so-called foreigners gener- 
ally can partially be justified by the existence of criminal 
propensities among children of foreign-born parents, it 
IS impossible either to affirm or deny. Within the limits 
of the problem whch it has been possible to study, we are 
now in a position to definitely say that any such im- 
pression as to the foreign-born is at variance with the 
facts. 

“Thb Third Degree.” In Report No. 11 of the 
National Commission on Law Observance and 
Knforcement there was to be found a severe in- 
dictment of police methods employed in a group 
of 32 typical American cities over the past ten 
years. This report, prepared under the expert 
direction of Zecliariah Chaffee, Jr., of the Har- 
vard Law School, and Walter H. Follak, and 
Carl S. Stern of the New York Bar, found that 
“third degree” methods were being illegally but 
systematically employed in most of the cities 
under examination. Such “third degree” methods 
included, according to the Commission: “punch- 
ing in the face, especially a hard slap on the jaw ; 
hitting with a billy; whipping with a rubber 
hose; kicking in the abdomen; tightening the 
necktie almost to the choking point,” The police 
of New York City were found by the experts of 
the Commission to exceed all others in their use 
of “third degree” methods. Of the situation in 
that city the report declared : “Arrested persons 
come to station-houses or headquarters in good 
shape, and are seen, shortly afterward, in the 
Tombs with swollen faces, all sorts of bruises 
and cuts, and often with blood spots scattered 
over them.” 

The Police. In Report No. 14, delivered in 
August, the National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement found that political 
corruption, inefficiency, poor equipment, incom- 
petent personnel and inadequate training of 
America’s police forces were inherent in the 
country’s inability to cope with crime. The Re- 
port in no uncertain terms declared that an un- 
holy alliance existed between the police and 
corrupt politicians on one hand and criminal 
elements on the other. In discussing this “un- 
holy alliance” the Report declared: 

Ths wsll'known and often proven alliance between 
criminals and corrupt politicians which controls, in part, 
the police force of our large cities, might well be taken 


as a primary cause of police inefficiency, since It rules 
the head and every subordinate, and lays a paralyzing 
hand upon determined action against such major crimi- 
nals. 

The latter are well known to the police, but, by reason 
Qf the sinister influence exerted by corrupt politicians 
over the chief and his force they are allowed to continue 
their criminal careers when, but for such influence, the 
police force would make a much better showing, defective 
as it is in the right personnel and in modern crime- 
detecting instrumentalities. 

Among the results produced by this union be- 
tween politicians and the police and the crim- 
inals the Commission noted the following; there 
was a general loss of public confidence in the 
police of the country because of their failure to 
detect and arrest criminals guilty of serious 
crime. The prevailing practice of appointing 
police chiefs for short definite terms or for in- 
definite terms without security of tenure had 
made the American police departments the play- 
things of crooked politicians. On this point the 
Report declared: “In cities where the chief must 
be blindly obedient to orders from the Mayor, 
and whore that dignitary in some instances is 
the political creature of killers and crooks of 
every conceivable character, administration of 
IK)liee affairs must of necessity sink to the level 
of the controlling influences.” The Commission 
pointed out that in the cities of Milwaukee, San 
Francisco, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Detroit were 
to be found commendable police systems divorced 
from politics. In the cities of Los Angeles, Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis, and Denver, however, “the 
antithesis of proper policing exists.” 

New York State. By a resolution passed in 
March of the year, New York State’s legislature 
appointed a legislative commission for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the public affairs of New 
York City and voted $500,000 to defray the ex- 
penditures of the investigating body. This eom- 
mission, which was popularly known as the Hof- 
stadter Committee, named after its chairman, 
employed Samuel Seabury as counsel and pro- 
ceeded to an elaborate examination of the of- 
ficial and unofficial acts of many pei sons as- 
sociated with the conduct of the government of 
New York State’s metropolis. On April 20, the 
committee first assembled, on June 2, Mr. Sea- 
bury named his legal staff of 21 assistants; on 
June 6, assignments were made to these persons 
to investigate all leading city departments such 
as police, buildings, courts, docks, borough offi- 
ces, health, education, etc: From that time to 
the end of the year, by private and public hear- 
ings, the inquiry was pushed vigorously despite 
obstructionist tactics practiced by Democratic 
members of the committee. 

Among the more important facts revealed as 
a result of this investigation were the following: 
The existence of large bank deposits made by 
Democratic and Republican district leaders; the 
existence of gambling in district club houses; 
the payment of large fees to persons prominent 
in politics by corporation and individuals de- 
sirous of obtaining exemption from the operation 
of the city’s zoning ordinance for pier leases, and 
the like. 

A definite body of achievement resulted from 
the magistrates’ court inquiry conducted by 
Mr. Samuel Seabury. In fact, the study of city 
affairs by the Legislature was an outgrowth of 
this original inquiry which dated bock to Sep- 
tember, 1930. Among the more important achieve- 
ments of this earlier investigation were the 
following: The ousting of two magistrates and 
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the resignation of three others who feared to 
face charges; the imprisonment of five mem- 
bers of the police force because of vice squad 
revelations; tlie bringing of charges against 40 
other members of the police force for the fram- 
ing of women, impersonating superior offers, 
assault, or conspiracy; the bringing of disbar- 
ment proceedings against 15 lawyers because of 
alleged unethical practices; complete reorganiza- 
tion of the magistrates’ courts and the abolition 
of the police department’s vice squad. Incidental 
to the inquiry was the freeing of a large number 
of girls who were illegally held in Bedford Re- 
formatory, as well as a general clean-up of the 
bail bond situation. It was interesting to note 
that the Hofstadter Committee revelations 
elicited small public interest, the general feel- 
ing being, apparently, that bad men in politics 
(to use Lincoln Steffens’s phrase) had their 
distinct uses and were entitled to their wages of 
labor. 

Cost of Racketeering. The New York State 
Crime Commission, in its final report to the leg- 
islature, estimated that racketeering was cost- 
ing the country somewhere between $12,000,000,- 
000, and $18,000,000,000, annually. The Com- 
mission pointed out that a single racket in New 
York State alone, that of fake securities, was 
known to total approximately $400,000,000 a 
year. In making this estimate, the New York 
Commission supplied a group of figures which 
the National Commission on Law Observance and 
Knfoi cement had made no efforts to present in 
its study of the cost of crime in the United 
States (Report No 12). The Wickersham Com- 
mission had estimated that the United States 
was Rjicnding $1,000,000,000 a year in the war 
on crime. Other costs as summarized by the New 
York Herald Tribune* 8 Washington bureau were 
the following; 


Fodoral criminal law administration .... $ 52,786,000 

Stnto police 2,660,000 

State penal and correctional institutions 61,720,000 

(llnmiiial law administration in 300 cities 247,700,000 

Private indiistriul police m Pennsylvania 1,260,000 

Private protective service in large cities 10,000,000 

Private watchmen 159,000,000 

Armorod-car service 3,900,000 

Private correctional treatment of crimi- 
nals . ... 850,000 

Insured losses due to crime 47,000,000 

Mail frauds 68,000,000 

Insurance against crime 106,000,000 

Safes, chests, vaults 4,227,000 

Bullet-proof glass 311,000 

Known incendiarism 2,000,000 

Burglary of banks 1,800,000 

Thefts from jewelers 2,000,000 

Railroad freight thefts 1,100,000 

Forgeries 40,000,000 

Indirect cost through loss of productive 

labor 322,000,000 


Total $1,124,314,000 


Suicide. Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman es- 
timated that the annual loss of life by suicide 
in the United States ran between 18,000 and 
20,000. In 1930, the death rate per 100,000 popu- 
lation from suicide was 20 as compared with 
18.1 in 1920 and 15.4 in 1920. Doctor Hoffman’s 
figures were based on 100 American cities hav- 
ing in 1930 a total population of 32,000,000. The 
highest rates for 1930 were returned from Little 
Rock, Ark., with 05.9 per 100,000 population and 
Davenport, Iowa, with 51 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. The suicide rates for the five largest cities 
of the country in 1930 were as follows: New 


York City, for Brooklyn, 13.7, for Manhattan 
and the Bronx, 27.4; Chicago, 18.9; Detroit, 
18.3; Philadelphia, 17.6; Los Angeles, 24.8. 
Doctor Hoffman found that America’s suicide 
rate was about midway between a low of 1.7 for 
Greece and a high of 32.7 for Austria. According 
to him, the increased rate in 1930 “refiects the 
nation-wide industrial and business depression 
which invariably results in numerous suicides, 
although, in the aggregate, this cannot form a 
very large proportion of the huge total. . . . Half 
of these [total suicides], I feel sure could have 
been prevented and I speak in the light of 40 
years of an active interest in the subject of self- 
destruction, believing that if timely aid and 
qualified advice were forthcoming at the right 
time many a valuable life might be spared.” 

Sterilization of Criminals. The new Okla- 
homa law not only provided for the sterilization 
of mental defectives (thus joining the company 
of 15 other States) but also called for the 
stenhzation of third-term criminals. This law, 
which it was claimed was not purported to act 
as a punishment for the criminal but as a pro- 
tection for society, was passed on the assumption 
that criminal tendencies were hereditary. Admin- 
istration was placed in the hands of the State 
Board of Affairs, which also controlled all 
State hospitals and prisons. Provision was to be 
made for the creation of medical boards to pass 
first on criminals and insane persons subject to 
the laws; appeal to the courts was permitted. 
This Oklahoma law received considerable atten- 
tion from the public press, the New York Sun 
pointing out, for example, that the new statute 
could be criticized on a number of counts. Thus, 
it said: 


II « Mere an act of Oongress, it certainly would be 
as violating the Eighth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. Mb amendment, forbidding 
cruel and unusual punishment, applies only to powers 
of Congress and Federal courts. The Oklahoma statute 
may come before the Supreme Court of the United 
States on either the ‘due process of law” or the “equal 
protection of the laws” provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment 

1 1 method of dealing with criminals is 

likeiv to ofrend the sensibilities of a considerable portion 
of the public. 


In some States, as in Iowa for example, the 
sterilization law had been used; in others, as in 
Indiana, it has been held unconstitutional; in a 
few States, notably California and Minnesota, it 
has been much employed and with public ap- 
proval. The Wisconsin law applied to feeble- 
minded j)crson8 in State institutions and to 
others with certain inherited diseases. Previous 
issues of this Year Book have pointed out that 
the U. S. Supreme Court had found sterilization 
laws as applied to the feeble-minded constitu- 
tional, Mr. Justice Holmes in commenting on 
them having said: “Three generations of im- 
beciles are enough.” 

A Programme for Immediate Action. In an 
atmosphere of debate that was marked by con- 
sideiable loose thinking and by heated utterance. 
Prof. Raymond Moley, of Columbia University, 
contributed a refreshing piece of advice. (In the 
New York Times, Aug. 30, 1931.) Pointing out 
that it was difficult to determine whether or not 
a crime wave actually existed and that it is 
doubtful whether automatic or apt solutions 
could be found to the continued existence of 
crime, Mr. Moley questioned whether it was 
possible to discover fundamental causes of crime 
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and move for their immediate eradication. A 
round-up of known criminals by harried police 
officers produced small results. The feverish 
activity of district attorneys was equally futile. 
‘‘The underworld will be burned in effigy, so to 
speak. A few criminals will be tried and con- 
victed with a flourish so that every gangster may 
kivow that New York is in the throes of the 
greatest crime clean-up in its history.” Mr. 
Moley dismissed those “expansive remedies” 
which, while they may be logical, are immediately 
unattainable, and ]>ointed out that there was at 
hand a group of remedies that offered promise 
of nearby and substantial relief. He was skeptical 
that the near future would reveal for us rules 
of thumb by which potential criminals in schools 
may be discovered and methods devised for turn- 
ing them away from a life of crime. On this 
point, the professor declared: “We cannot suc- 
cessfully stop crime by detecting criminals in 
childhood because we cannot, on the basis of any 
present ascertained scientific knowledge, know 
who the })otential criminals are. The ‘prognostic 
index’ is still a shimmering mirage.” 

;Mr. Moley was wise enough, further, to deny 
that there existed any immediate hope for an 
end U) the economic wars between employers and 
unions, leading to the use of gangs and gang 
warfare. Nor could we hope to look for a cessa- 
tion on the part of the piofessional criminal of 
imitating the methods of business and business 
men. Finally, it was impossible to hope that 
politics and the activities of political parties 
were likely to terminate. As he said: “These are 
firmly based upon the irrepressible and never- 
ending tendency of people to gain special priv- 
ileges for themselves.” 

The situation was, however, not altogether 
beyond repair. Among the proposals advocated by 
Mr. Moley, which were likely to bring relief, 
were the following: (1) Keeping money out of 
public places. In other words to substitute for 
the payioll in cash the general use of payment 
by check. (2) The more efficient prosecution of 
crifiiiiials and, when convictions are obtained, 
the employ iiient of discriminatingly severe sen- 
tences. On this point Mr. Moley declared: 

Prosecuting agencies and courts have their part to 
play. It consists of hard work and the apnointment of 
assistants and judges because they are qualified for tho 
job of law enforcement rather than for getting voles. 
This 18 the burnt offering that the courts and the district 
attorneys may coutribute to the enme "war.” 

(3) The necessity for organized action by pri- 
vate agencies with private means. It is true that 
a certain amount of caution is necessary in the 
employment of this method and that it calls for 
leadership by wise and forbearing persons. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Moley believes that organized 
eifoit on the part of business to help the ferret- 
ing out and the prosecution of crime would be of 
incalculable assistance to the public law en- 
forcement officers. (4) It is imperative that 
economic groups renunciate the use of gang- 
sters. This relates both to business associations 
and unions. 

It is high time that all organisations engaging in 
legitimate business publicly avow and privately adopt a 
declaration of indei>endence so far as these enemies of 
society are concerned. This is not to say that capital and 
labor should he down together like lambs. But it is a 
suggestion that they deny themselves the luxury of gang- 
ster mercenaries who, in fact, constitute a menace to all 
law and order. 


(5) A renunciation by all political groups of 
the use of police and other law enforcement 
agencies as the source of political gain. Mr. 
Moley refused to believe that there actually 
existed a working alliance between crime and 
polities. Nevertheless, the police of the country 
were being constantly hampered by the countless 
annoyances relating* to small favors to which 
police chiefs were being subject. On this point, 
he declared: “With one law, one chief, one pur- 
pose. the police could be trusted to do vastly bet- 
ter. They are not intrinsically indolent or sub- 
sen ient.* For the most part they are men of spirit, 
of character. To serve in such a non-political dis- 
pensation might work wonders.” Mr. Moley con- 
cluded his stimulating statement with these 
words: “These measures suggest no mere Utopia. 
They constitute, in the present troubled state of 
the city, a minimum of effective action. Whether 
they are achieved rests upon the somewhat doubt- 
ful question of whether w'e are witnessing genuine 
indignation or mere excitement.” See Law, 
l^BOGRESS AND DhVLBOPMENT ; PROHIBITION; 
Child Welfare; Lynchingr. 

CRITICISM. See Literature, English and 
American; French Literature; German Lit- 
erature.; Italian Liti;:ratiirk, etc. 

CROATIA (kr6-»Vshl-a) AND SLAVONIA. 
A former crownland of the Austro-Hungarian 
Kmpiie, extending from the Adriatic Sea to the 
Danul)c llivcr; from Dec. 1, 1918, to Oct. 3, 1929, 
a Province of Yugoslavia. The administrative re- 
organization of Yugoslavia on the latter date 
eliminated Croatia and Slavonia as a govern- 
mental unit. On Jan. 31, 1921, its area was Ifl,- 
920 square miles; the population, 2,739,r>93. The 
former capital, Zagreb, or Agram, had 150,000 
inhabitants in 1928. See Yugoslavia. 

CROPS. See Agriculture; and articles on 
various crops such as Corn, Oats, Tobacco, 
Wheat, etc.; also paragraphs on Agriculture 
under various States. 

CROSS COUNTRY RUNNING. Surprising 
all by his strength and speed Dan Dean, repre- 
senting the Ibiivcrsity of Pennsylvania, won the 
Intercollegiate A.A.A.A. cross country cham- 
pionship at Van Cortlaridt Park, New York City, 
ill 1931. Over the G-inilc course the Pennsyl- 
vania runner was biilliant and defeated such 
stars as the defending champion, Clark Cham- 
berlain, of Michigan State, iloe McChiskey of 
Fordhain, and George Barker of New York Uni- 
versity in 29:23.0. The following week Chamber- 
lain went to Ypsilanti, Mich, to win the national 
A.A.U. title. Barker won the Metrojiolitan In- 
tercollegiate test as well as the Metropolitan 
A.A.U. crown over the stiff In wood Hill Park 
course. Harvard won the Intercollegiate team 
title, and Manhattan won the intercollegiate 
freshman title because of the fine triumph of 
Frank Crowley, who won the race in record time. 
Paul Kanaly of Boston captured the national 
junior championship, and Peter Taylor, of 
Millrose A. A., the Metropolitan junior title. The 
University of Indiana team won team laurels in 
the W'estern Conference as well as in the national 
senior meet at Ypsilanti. 

CROWELL, John Franklin. An American 
economist, died in East Orange, N. J., Aug. 6, 
1931. He was born in York, Pa., Nov. 1, 1857, 
and was graduated from Yale University in 1883 
and with the Ph.D. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1897. After acting as principal of the 
Schuylkill Seminary in Fredericksburg, Pa., for 
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several years, he became president of Trinity 
College, Durham, N. C. (later Duke University), 
serving from 1887 to 1894. He was then ap- 
pointed head of the department of economics and 
sociology at Smith College, where he remained 
until 1897. In 1000 he became associated with 
the U. S. Treasury Department as an expert 
agent of the Industrial Commission and also 
as an expert on internal commerce for the Bureau 
of Statistics. He was an editorial writer for 
the Wall Street Journal in New York City from 
1906 to 1916, and during the World War period 
was successively executive officer of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, economist 
and financial statistician in the Internal Revenue 
Office in Washington, research director in gov- 
ernment war contracts for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, and director of 
tlic World Market Institute in New York City, 
retiring from the latter position in 1921. He was 
also president of the American Civic Alliance 
from 1910 to 1913. Among his publications are 
Taxation in the American Colonies (1893); 
The Logical Process of Social Development 
(1898) ; Internal Commerce of the United States 
(1902); Report to War Department on Deep- 
ening the Mississippi River (1903) ; Trusts and 
Competition (1916) ; Social Insurance vnth Spe- 
cial Reference to Compulsory Uealth Insurance 
(1917) ; and Covernment War Contracts (1920). 

CRUISER, NAVAL. See Naval Progress. 

CRYSTALS, Crystallization, Crystallog- 
raphy. See Mineralogy. 

CUBA. A republic of the West Indies consist- 
ing of the large island of the same name, the 
Isle of Pines, and small adjacent islands. Capital, 
Havana (llabana). 

Area and Popui-ation. The area is 44,164 
square miles of which 41,034 are for the island 
of Cuba, 1180 for the Isle of Pines, and 2360 
for the other islands. The population census 
taken September- November, 1931, showed a 
total of 3,544,921 inhabitants (provisional fig- 
ure), compared with 2,889,004 at the previous 
census of 1919. The population was distributed 
among the several Provinces as follows: 

POPULATION OF CUBA, BY PROVINCES 


Province Area, tn 1919 1931 

square miles census census • 

Pinar dol Rio 5,206 261,198 320,922 

Havana 8,170 697,583 986,336 

Matanzas . . . . 3,256 312,704 335,880 

Santa Clara 8,257 657,697 753,602 

Camagiiey 10,064 228,913 362,175 

Oriente 14,211 730,909 786,00b 


Total 44,164 2,889,004 3,554,921 


« Preliminary figure. 

In 1931, the economic depression in Cuba re- 
versed the normal surplus of immigration over 
emigration; in the first half of the year 69J36 
passengers left the island while only 49,987 en- 
tered. Immigration from Spain, the chief source, 
declined steadily from 94,294 in 1924 to 4242 
in 1930; in 1931 about 6000 indigent Spaniards 
were returned to their native land. Haitians en- 
tering Cuba in 1930 numbered 6126, but many 
of these returned to Haiti. Total immigration 
in 1929 was 17,179; in 1928, 27,314. The Gk)v- 
ernment announced that its infant mortality 
rate of less than 1 per cent for 1930 was the 
lowest of any country in the world. Total births 
in 1929 numbered 60,441; deaths, 42,160. The 


chief towns, with their estimated populations in 
1930 are: Havana, 580,079; Santiago de Cuba, 
144,975; Camagttey, 48,773; Matanzas, 46,717; 
CienfuegoB, 39,946; Marianao, 32,286; C&rdenas, 
29,304. 

Education. Education is free and compulsory 
and the percentage of literacy for persons over 
10 years of age was raised from 62 in 1919 to 
about 80 in 1929. During the year ended June 
30, 1930, there were 7376 public elementary 
schools, with 242,413 pupils; 84 night schools 
for working people, with 8377 pupils; 526 pri- 
vate schools, with 31,949 pupils, and a number 
of traveling schools, with 3458 pupils. Enroll- 
ment in the University of Havana in 1929-30 
was 4795. 

Production. Cuba is primarily an agricultur- 
al country, in which sugar, the principal crop, 
dominates the economic situation. Sugar and its 
by-products normally comprised about 80 per 
cent of the value of all exports, while tobacco 
and its products accounted for 12 per cent. 
Cacao, cereals, coffee, potatoes, coconuts, and 
fruits are other leading products. As a result 
of the progressive decline in sugar prices, Cuba 
in 1931 underwent its seventh and most critical 
year of economic depression. As a result a major 
readjustment of the Cuban economic system was 
taking place, tending toward the development 
of otiier local industries. There were numerous 
husinesB failures, hoarding of capital developed, 
governmental revenues steadily declined, and the 
Government was forced to initiate further drastic 
economies. Bank failures, widespread salary re- 
ductions, foreclosure sales, lal)or difficulties, and 
political disorders contributed to the (lepression. 

The decline of the Cuban sugar industry is 
graphically illustrated by the accompanying 
table from the 1931 Commerce Yearbook, 

CUBAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Average 


Year MiUs 

Sugar pro- 
duction 

price per 

Total 


grinding 

pound 

value 


Number 

1,000 long 

Cents 

$1,000 



tons 


1921-22 

to 1925- 




26, average . 182 

4,383 

3 26 

808,424 

1926-27 

177 

4,509 

2.64 

266,621 

1927-28 

172 

4,038 

2.20 

198,984 

1928-29 

163 

5,156 

1.72 

198,661 

1929-30 

157 

4,671 

1.41 

147,536 

1930-31 

(estimat' 


eel) . . 



3,122 

1.12 

78,324 


The share received by Cuban planters and ag- 
ricultural employees from foreign sales of sugar 
shrank from .$236,378,000 in 1924 to about $38,- 
151,000 ill 1931. The effect was a sharp reduc- 
tion in the purchasing power of a large section 
of the population. Exports of raw and refined 
sugar amounted to 7,197,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $106,203,000, in 1930, as compared with 10,- 
933,000,000 pounds, valued at $204,849,000, in 
the jirevious year. 

See Aoricultitre under World Agriculture, 

Passage of the Chadbournc sugar stabilization 
law toward the end of 1930 caused prices to 
strengthen somewhat. It provided for the segre- 
gation of 1,600,000 tons of sugar to be marketed 
over five years by the state-created National 
Sugar Export Corporation. A bond issue of $42,- 
000,000 was provided for to pay for the segre- 
gated sugar at the rate of $4 per bag of ,325 
pounds. The production of molasses was 211,107,- 
606 gallons in 1930, compared with 264,733,388 
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gallons in 1929. The 1930 tobacco crop amount- 
ed to about 82,117|000 pounds, compared with 

65.398.000 pounds in 1929, and exports of to- 
bacco shrank in value from $37,879,000 in 1929 
to $33,541,000 (preliminary). The catch of the 
fisheries in 1930 was valued at $4,442,949 ($4,- 
107,772 in 1929), The forests contain valuable 
cabinet woods. 

Livestock in 1930 included 2,543,000 cattle, 

591.000 swine, 135,000 sheep and goats, and 95,- 
000 mules and asses. Mining is relatively unim- 
portant, but iron, copper, chrome, and manga- 
nese ores are produced for export and some coal 
and petroleum are produced for local consump- 
tion. The large-scale reduction of low-grade 
manganese ores in Oriente Province was under- 
taken by an American firm in 1631, utilising 
a newly developed process. Manufacturing is 
confined chiefly to the grinding of sugar and 
the making of tobacco products. Due to tariff 
protection and other forms of Government en- 
couragement, there was a fairly rapid develop- 
ment after 1925 in the dairy and canning in- 
dustries, and in the manufacture of clothing 
and footwear, furniture, textiles, paint, paper, 
glass, and cement. Unemployment increased dur- 
ing 1930 and 1931 ; wages for agricultural labor 
declined to 40 cents a day in 1930. 

American direct investments in Cuba in 1930 
were estimated by the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at $981,957,000, ex- 
cluding government loans. Of this total $544,- 

012.000 was invested in the sugar industry and 
$116,726,000 in railways. 

Commerce. The value of Cuban general im- 
ports and exports in 1930 was $162,452,000 and 
$167,411,000, respectively, as compared with 
$216,215,000 and $272,440,000, respectively, in 
1029. Exports had registered a steady decline 
since 1924, when they were valued at $421,075,- 
000; imports had declined since 1925, when they 
totaled $297,324,000. The 1030 surplus of ex- 
ports over imports was $4,959,000, as against 
$56,225,000 in 1929. According to Cuban sta- 
tistics, exports to the United States, which had 
reached $208,754,000 in 1929, declined in 1930 to 
$116,074,000, of which $73,963,000 were account- 
ed for by raw and refined sugar. Exports to 
the United States constituted 69 per cent of 
the total as compared with 77 per cent in 1929. 
Imports from the United States during 1930 
amounted to $91,872,000, a decline of 28 per 
cent from the 1929 figure. Foodstuffs and fin- 
ished manufactures continued to constitute the 
bulk of the trade. The United States supplied 
56.5 per cent of total Cuban imports in 1930, 
as compared with 59 per cent in 1929. Cuba 
ranked third as a world market for American 
textile products, excluding raw cotton, in both 
1929 and 1930. 

The United Kingdom in 1930 supplied 5.5 per 
cent of Cuba’s general imports (5.6 in 1929) 
and purchased 15.2 per cent of Cuban exports 
(12.6 per cent in 1929). Spain and France were 
the other leading participants in the Cuban 
trade. The principal exports, in order of value, 
were sugar, tobacco, molasses, cigars, copper ore, 
cattle hides, bananas, and pineapples. Leading 
Imports were cotton manufactures, rice, ma- 
chinery and accessories, iron and steel, vege- 
tables, lard and substitutes, meats, wheat fiour, 
and sugar bags. The balance of international 
payments is notably affected by the expendi- 
tures of American tourists in Cuba. For the 


five-year period 1926 to 1930 inclusive, an av- 
erage of 75,785 Americans visited the island 
annually. 

Finance. Preliminary returns for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1930, showed regular 
budgetary revenues and expenditures of $77,157,- 
087 and $81,112,733, respectively, as compared 
with the original budget estimates of $85,450,- 
000 and $85,392,152, respectively. The public- 
works fund preliminary returns for the same 
year showed revenues and expenditures totaling 
$18,121,289 and $20,685,712, respectively. Special 
fund receipts were $9,856,205, while charges 
against these funds aggregated $16,096,070. The 
ordinary budget for 1930-31, as passed in June, 
1930, authorized expenditures of $76,754,617. 
Despite subsequent reductions in line with the 
progressive decline in revenues, the year ended 
with a deficit of about $11,000,000. The 1931-32 
budget, as promulgated by the President June 
30, 1931, estimated ordinary revenues at $60,- 

385.000 and expenditures at $60,381,400. Declin- 
ing revenues again forced a reduction of ex- 
penditures, amounting to $0,692,814, effective 
Oct. 1, 1931. It was authoritatively stated that 
additional heavy reductions would be required 
to balance the budget. 

According to the President’s message of Apr. 
6, 1931, the public debt on Feb. 28, 1931, totaled 
$171,620,000. This figure did not include the 
floating debt nor the potential indebtedness aris- 
ing out of issuance of obligations under the 
Chadbourne sugar stabilization plan. Some esti- 
mates placed the total public debt as high as 
$255,000^000. The funded debt on Feb. 28, 1930, 
consisted of $8,964,000 of internal loans and 
$71,554,000 of external loans, floated in New 
York. In addition there was in 1931 a debt of 
about $100,000,000 in the form of short term 
“public-works serial certificates,” held mostly 
by great New York banks. Despite great finan- 
cial stringency, the Cuban Government made 
regular interest and amortization payments on 
the foreign debt up to Dec. 31, 1931. 

Communications. For the fiscal year 1929- 
30, there were 3064 miles of railway line in op- 
eration, all in private hands, which carried 16,- 

305.000 passengers (17,531,000 in 1928-29) and 

28.019.000 long tons of freight (30,481,000). 
Gross receipts for the year were $30,438,000, com- 
pared with $38,040,000 in 1928-29. The Central 
Highway of Cuba, traversing the island from 
Piuar del Rio on the west to Santiago on the 
east coast, was formally opened Feb. 24, 1931. 
The highway is 706 miles long and was built in 
four years at a total cost of $101,123,000. At 
the loginning of 1931, there were 1990 miles 
of highways, of which 1323 miles were macadam. 
In 1929, 6453 vessels of 14,187,000 net regis- 
tered tons entered the ports and 6445 of 14,- 

192.000 tons cleared. The telegraph system, with 
13)598 miles of wire, is government owned and 
operated, but the telephone system, with 255,140 
miles of wire, is owned by a private company. 

Government. The Constitution, as amended 
May 11, 1928, vests executive power in a presi- 
dent, elected for six years and ineligible for re- 
flection; legislative power rests in a national 
congress of two houses, the Senate of 37 mem- 
bers elected for nine years and the Chamber of 
Representatives of 128 members, elected for six 
years. The Senate is renewed in part and the 
House is renewed by halves every three years. 
President in 1931, Gen. Gerardo Machado y 
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Morales (Liberal), who was inaugurated May 
20, 1929, for a second term expiring May 20, 
1035. The three parties represented in Congress 
had analogous programmes and fully supported 
the Machado Government. The Coalition Cabinet, 
including representatives of all three parties, 
was reorganized Dec. 5, 1930. 

Histoey 

Faiutre of the Revolt. The long-smoldering 
political discontent in Cuba flamed into open 
revolt against the semi-dictatorship of President 
Machado early in August, 1931, only to be 
crushed effectively before the expiration of the 
month. The seriousness of the uprising became 
evident on August 9, when martial law was de- 
clared in the Provinces of Havana and Pinar 
del Rio and 17 prominent Cubans were arrested. 
The following day came the first skirmish be- 
tween government troops and insurgents in 
Havana Province. Under emergency legislation 
rushed through Congress, the President immedi- 
ately proclaimed a state of siege throughout the 
island; a severe censorship was placed on the 
press. 

Several thousand men were reported to have 
rallied to former President Mario G. Menocal, 
who raised the standard of revolt. In the first 
four days following the declaration of martial 
law, rebel and government forces met in 22 
armed clashes, in which the casualties were 
placed at 30 dead and 53 wounded. On August 
13 Congress adjourned its sessions, all reserves 
were called to the government colors, and Gen- 
eral Machado himself went to the front to di- 
rect operations. As predicted, the insurgents 
})roved no match for Cuba’s well-trained and 
disciplined army of some 12,000 men. The two 
leaders of the rebellion, former Prcj^iident Meno- 
cal and Col. Carlos Mendieta, were defeated and 
captured with a group of insurgents in Pinar 
del Kio Province on August 14. Heavy fight- 
ing continued in Santa Clara and Pinar del Rio 
Provinces, it was reported, until August 19, 
when the defeat of a filibustering expedition at 
tlie small port of Jibara broke the morale of 
the insurgents. 

The Jibara expedition consisted of a small 
number ot insurgents who landed 70 machine 
guns, 2500 lilies, and 2,500,000 rounds of am- 
munition to supply rebels in the interior. The 
arms were said to have been shipped from the 
United States, where headquarters of a revolu- 
tionary junta had been established in New York 
City and where on August 5 and 7, two groups 
of alleged insurrectionists were arrested by 
United States officials when about to embark 
for Cuba. Before the arms landed at Jibara 
could be moved, about 150 rebels guarding them 
were attacked by government land and air forces 
numbering between 600 and 700. The rebels were 
routed after a three-day engagement, in which 
about 13 were killed and 24 wounded. Sporadic 
fighting continued at various points until the 
end of the month, but on August 31, Dr. Mendez 
Penate, the last insurgent chieftain in the field, 
surrendered. It was officially stated August 27 
that some 2000 political prisoners were held in 
Cuban jails. 

Background of the Revolt. The political op- 
position to President Machado had assumed 
menacing proportions during 1930 (see 1930 
Year Book). It was based primarily on the con- 
tention of his opponents that the constitutional 


amendments of 1926, and consequently Machado’s 
second term in the Presidency, were illegal. By 
vigorous suppression of opposition activities and 
the support of the army, the President was able 
to resist the demands for his resignation. The 
situation in Cuba at the beginning of 1931 was 
described by a correspondent of the New York 
Titnea as follows: 

Martial law has been declared; public meetinss have 
been suppressed, a censorship has been imposed and 
newspapers have been silenced; scores of the govern- 
ment’s critics have been imprisoned; fatal riots have 
occurred in many parts of the island, and soldiers have 
charged the citizenry even on the niagnificont Prado in 
the heart of Havana. 

Political unrest was aggravated by the eco- 
nomic depression and the Clovcrnment maintained 
these repressive measures in effect throughout 
most of 1031, with 'some relaxation of their 
severity following the failure of the August re- 
volt. During January, the “unbearable” state of 
unrest and disorder caused President Machado 
to suspend publication of several Havana news- 
papers, including the Havana American, whose 
owner, John T. Wilford, an American citizen, 
was deported on January 15. A number of stu- 
dents in Havana University were arrested and 
a commission for the suppression of anti- 
Machado agitation was appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Meanwhile bomb explosions, which had be- 
come common in 1930, continued with alarming 
frtK|uency and fires of alleged incendiary origin 
destroyed large fields of sugar cane. 

Virtually dictatorial powers to deal with pub- 
lic disorder were conferred upon the President 
by Act of Congress on February 5. Another bill, 
which had the effect of stifling the opposition, 
was passed by Congress February 19. It created 
the city of Havana a Federal district, with of- 
ficers subject to appointment by the President. 
On February 23 a bomb was discovered on the 
roof of the Presidential palace; a private in the 
Cuban Army was subsequently sentenced to 
death by court-martial for this crime. A vigor- 
ous drive against terrorists and alleged Com- 
munists resulted in the discovery of several 
large deposits of bombs and other weapons. 

Negotiations for a political truce, first of- 
fered by President Machado on March 28, were 
continued throughout April. Although approved 
in principle by the House of Representatives on 
April 22, the President’s offer was rejected by 
his opponents April 23 on the ground that the 
Government had avoided or postponed action 
on all specific proposals for reform. The de- 
mands advanced by the opposition included : ( I ) 
Revision of the Constitution and restoration of 
the original provisions of May 20, 1922; (2) 
a new electoral census; (3) reorganization of 
the three government parties; (4) extension of 
the suffrage to women previous to the 1932 elec- 
tions; (5) constitutional limitations on the 
terms of (Congressmen elected on Nov. 1, 1930; 
and (G) new Presidential elections in Novem- 
ber, 1932, at which Senators, Representatives 
and Mayors would also be chosen. 

On May 4 and again on May 15, the Cuban 
Supreme Court made two rulings adverse to 
President Machado, without visible effect upon 
his regime. One declared unconstitutional the 
modification of the Constitution in 1928, which 
resulted in the extension of the President’s term 
of office; the other ruled that his suspension 
of various normal schools and newspapers was 
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uneoikBtitutionaL In the same month (May 2) 
Maj, Aracnio Ortiz, former military anpervi- 
aor of Oriente Province, was declared jruilty of 
six political assaasinationa. In June, President 
Machado offered new concessions to hia oppo> 
nenta, including extenaive constitutional reform, 
but his offer was again rejected by the opposi- 
tion, though provisionally accepted by the House 
of Representatives July *21. Apparently, the op- 
position had determined upon revolution as the 
only practicable means of ending General Ma- 
chado’s rule. It was estimated that more than 
$1,000,000 was expended on the unsuccessful re- 
volt which followed in August. The interval 
previous to the August rising was marked by 
the killing of Senator Rogerio Zayas Bazan of 
Camagfiey Province in a political duel with 
Senator Modesto Maidique of the same Province 
on July 14. Suspicion that Senator Bazdn had 
been killed by treachery during the course of 
the duel caused the Senate on July 21 to remove 
Senator Maidique’s Parliamentary immunity. 
The latter escaped arrest by fleeing to Honduras. 

Aftebmath of the Insurrection. With the 
crushing of the revolt. President Machado on 
September 8 renewed his proposals for constitu- 
tional reform and they were once more ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives nine days 
later. They included elections in 1932, retire- 
ment of President Machado in 1933 instead 
of in 1935, and the immediate appoint- 
ment of a Vice President by the Supreme 
Court. Once more the opposition elements, 
through Dr. Cosnie de la Torriente, then 
in Washington, declared Machado's proposals 
unsatisfactory (September 22). Dr. de la Tor- 
riente declared they were primarily intended to 
hoodwink public opinion in the United States, 
where Machado was contemplating the raising of 
new loans. The Cuban Senate on Octol)er 22 
sidetracked the reform measures indefinitely, in 
order to discuss new economy proposals submit- 
ted by the President. Coincidentally, there was 
a renewal of terroristic activities; 10 bombs ex- 
ploded in Havana between October 2 and Octo- 
ber 24. 

In the middle of November a contraband ship- 
ment of arms was seized off Havana harbor and 
other events indicated the continuance of unrest. 
Conditions were more stable than before the re- 
volt, however, and the Government proceeded to 
gradually release some of the leaders and other 
participants in the August rebellion, upon 
pledges to abstain from further subversive ac- 
tivity. A new effort at compromise between the 
Government and its opponents was made with 
the arrival in Havana on November 30 of Dr. 
de la Torriente. Other Opposition leaders re- 
pudiated the latter’s right to speak for the revo- 
lutionary junta, still in existence in the United 
States. On December 22, however, ’ President 
Machado ended the efforts toward a peaceful set- 
tlement by announcing that he would serve out 
his full term of office, ending in 1935. 

CoJAMUNiSM IN Cuba. President Machado and 
other government officials made repeated charges 
during the year that the numerous bombings 
and other terroristic activities were the acts 
of Communists and many prominent Cubans 
were arrested on charges of Communist activi- 
ties. Following an attempt to blow up the Ha- 
vana waterworks on Jan. 20, 1931, President 
Machado issued a manifesto attributing this and 
other conspiracies to a plot of the Third Inter- 


national at Moscow to strike indirectly at the 
United States through organizing a Communist 
revolution in Cuba. Subsequently (February 11) 
Congress granted the President full powers to 
eradicate Communism in Cuba. The arrest, im- 
prisonment, or deportation of alleged, Com- 
munists continued throughout the remainder of 
the year. 

Economic Developments. In addition to its 
efforts to balance the budget ^ a drastic re- 
duction of expenditures, the Government put 
into effect February 2, a newly enacted emer- 
gency economic law raising both taxes and 
Cuba’s tariff wall to new high levels. The tariff 
and tax laws aroused much opposition among 
Cuban business men. On April 14, the Govern- 
ment announced that it had engaged Prof. Edwin 
R. A. Seligman of Columbia University to serve 
as its economic adviser. Strong opposition to 
the restriction of sugar production under the 
Chadbourne sugar stabilization law arose among 
sugar planters during the year. Fifteen hundred 
members of the National Association of Cane 
Planters, meeting at Santa Clara November 20, 
voted to work for the cancellation of the inter- 
national sugar agreement. 

Cuban-American Relations. The United 
States Government, so far as could be ascer- 
tained, maintained a strict neutrality in both 
the political and armed struggle between the 
Cuban Government and its opponents during 
1931. Secretary of State Stimson on Oct. .3, 
1930, had stated that the Hoover Administra- 
tion’s policy was not to intervene in Cuba under 
the Platt Amendment except in case of virtual 
anarchy. This policy was reiterated by Assistant 
Secretary of State Castle on August 10, follow- 
ing the outbreak of the Cuban revolt. The Platt 
Amendment, and American policy in relation fo 
it, however, again came in for severe criticism 
from both Cuban factions. Dr. Fernando Ortiz. 
Cuban editor and vice president of the rebel 
junta in New York City, was quoted by the New 
York Times of Nov. 8, 1931, as saying that the 
Platt Amendment since 1917 had served to main- 
tain in power usurpatory governments, against 
the popular will. 

President Machado, in a speech on October 28, 
attributed 80 per cent of Cuba’s economic ills 
to the American tariff. Ilia lead was followed 
by numerous Cuban politicians and newspapers, 
criticism of the American tariff policy centring 
upon the fact that the Cuban-American reci- 
procity treaty prevented Cuba from concluding 
advantageous commercial treaties with Great 
Britain and other nations. On November 4, 
President Machado reversed his statement, as- 
serting that the U. S. tariff could no more be 
blamed for Cuba’s plight than could the tariffs 
of other countries. He added, however, that “if 
no tariff barrier separated us from the Amer- 
ican market, with its almost unlimited possi- 
bilities for consumption of our products, there 
would never have been any semblance of a crisis 
in Cuba.” The so-called “Planet plan” of the 
Chilean Government for a Congress of the Latin - 
American states to permit of close collaboration 
in the faoe of the economic depression was 
favorably received in Cuban governmental circles 
and the Secretary of State was instructed 
(about June 25) to arrange for Cuba’s partici- 
pation. The plan later collapsed (see Chile un- 
der History), 

Consult Philip G. Wright, The Cuban Situa- 
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Hon and Our Treaty Relations (The Brookings 
Institution, 193]). 

CUFBA (Kufba). See Gtbenaioa. 
CTTLTUBE, Development of. See Anthbo- 
POLOGV; Pnn/)r/)GY, Modern. 

CTTMBEBLAND FBESBYTEBIAN 
CHTJBCH. A branch of the Presbyterian Church, 
originally the Cumberland Presbytery of Ken- 
tucky. It was formed in 1810, when the so-called 
anti-revival party of the church objected to the 
admission into the ministry of men, who were not 
up to the usual literary and theological stand- 
ards, and to the doctrine of fatality as taught in 
the third and tenth chapters of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. Its chief strength was in the 
Southern States, in consequence of which it was 
barely saved from disunion during the slavery 
dispute at the time of the Civil War. This situa- 
tion led to the establishment of the Colored Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. A general assembly 
which meets annually is the supreme judiciary. 
In 1031 the denomination comprised 10 synods 
and 61 presbyteries, and there were 1160 
churches, reporting 736 ministers, and a church 
membershi]) of 68,000. The Sunday-school en- 
rollment was approximately 52,250. The property 
of the church was valued at $3,411,802, not in- 
cluding $500,000 endowment for education. 

Missionary work was carried on among the In- 
dians in the United States, and churches were 
nnuiitained in China, where there was an organ- 
ized ])rcsbyteiy in Canton with nine churches in 
South China. During the year mission work was 
opened up in South America. The denomination 
carried on educational work under the direction 
of the board of education and maintained Bethel 
College and the Cumberland Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary, both in McKenzie, Tenn. The 
Cumberland Presbyterian, published in Nashville, 
Tenn., is the official organ of the church. The 
1031 national meeting was held in Evansville, 
Tnd., May 21-27, and the 1932 meeting was an- 
nounced for May 10-24 in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The Rev. J. L. Elliott of Denton, Tex., was mod- 
erator of the general assembly, and the Rev. 
D. W. Fooks of Paducah, Ky., was stated clerk 
and treasurer. 

CUBAQAO, k(5b'ra-sA'0. A Dutch colony in 
the W'est Indies consisting of two groups of is- 
lands about 500 miles apart, one of them com- 
prising the islands of Cura^'ao, Bonaire, and 
Aruba, and the other consisting of the southern 
part of St. Martin (the northern part belongs 
to France), St. Eustatius, and Saba. Area, 403 
square miles; population, Dec. 31, 1929, 67,722, 
of whom 44,344 were on the island of Cura^*ao. 
The ca])ital is Willemstad, on the island of 
Curacao, with a population of 20,702. Registered 
births in 1929 numbered 2401; deaths, 1064; 
marriages, 724. In the same year there were 38 
schools, with 9552 pupils. The chief products of 
the colony arc maize, beans, pulse, cattle, salt, 
and phosphate of lime. The chief industry is the 
refining of crude oil imported from Venezuela 
and Mexico. Imports in 1929 were valued at 
361,355,450 guilders and exports at 308,667,- 
378 guilders (1 guilder exchanged at about 
$0.40 in 1929). Vessels entering the ports in 
1929 numbered 12,092, of 45,181,573 net reg- 
istered tons. The revenue for 1930 was estimated 
at 7,385,325 guilders and the expenditures at 
6,555,853 guilders. Authority to connect by cable 
the islands of Curasao, Aruba, and Bonaire 
with each other, with the mainland, and also 


with the All America Cables system was granted 
by the Netherlands Government in 1930. The 
colony is administered by a governor assisted by 
a council of four and a colonial council of 13 
members, all nominated by the sovereign. Gov- 
ernor in 1931, Major B. W. T. van Slobbe (ap- 
pointed Jan, 1, 1930). See Netherlands, The. 

CUBLING. Canada remained supreme in curl- 
ing during 1931, winning the most important 
fixture of the season, the Gordon International 
Medal competition at Montreal in February. 
After twenty-one games the defending champions 
led the United States, 305 to 278, and kept the 
medal. The Caledonians of New York captured the 
Gordon National medal by downing Schenectady 
in the finals at Schenectady in March by 19 to 10. 

CUBBENCY. See Coins, Value of Foreign; 
Financial Review; Money; United States. 

CXJBBICULUM. See Education in the 
United States; Universihes and Colleges. 

CITBTISITE. See Mineralogy. 

CUSTOMS UNION, AUSTBO-GEBMAN. 
See under Austria, Germany, and France un- 
der History. 

CYCLING. A new amateur bicycle sprint 
champion was crowned in 1931 when Arthur 
Rose, of the Acme Wheelmen, won the title after 
only one year’s campaign with the fastest in 
the game. Rose died in the early part of De- 
cember of pneumonia. Cecil Walker, that sturdy 
Australian, was the outstanding star in the 
professional ranks, carrying off the national pro- 
fessional sprint championship for the second 
year in a row and winning the national all- 
around title for the seventh consecutive time. 
The national professional motor-paced champion- 
ship went to Charley Jaeger of Newark in a ter- 
rific duel with Franco Georgetti of Italy who 
had ruled for four seasons. After the regular se- 
ries of 36 championship races the two men were 
tied for honors and Georgetti lost in a stirring 
finish. 

The young French cyclists — ^Marcel Guim- 
bretiere and Alfred Ijetourner — ^were the leaders 
ill six-day racing. This pair won both the March 
and December races at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, and finished second in both 
Chicago events. William Grimm of Newark, and 
Emil Richilli of Switzerland won the February 
Chicago race and Grimm teamed with Franz 
Deulberg of Germany to take the November 
event at Chicago. 

Falck Hansen of Denmark won the world’s 
professional sprint crown, dethroning Lucien 
Michard of France, who had held the title for 
four years. Helge Harder of Denmaik won the 
world’s amateur sprint crown and the world’s 
motor-paced championship went to Walter Sawall 
of Germany while Learco Guerra of Italy cap- 
tured the world’s professional road title. 

CYPBUS, si'prus. Cyprus was ceded to Great 
Britain for administrative purposes by Turkey 
in 1878, formally annexed by Britain on Nov. 5, 
1914, and given the status of a British colony 
May 1, 1925. Third in size among the islands of 
the Mediterranean, it is situated 40 miles south 
of the Anatolian peninsula and 60 miles west of 
the Syrian coast. The area is 3584 square miles 
and the population at the census of 1921 was 
310,715, including 61,339 Moslems; the census 
population in 1031 totaled 347,959. Capital and 
chief trading centre, Nicosia (population 23,677 
in 1931). The 1931 census showed 276,572 ad- 
herents of the Greek-Orthodox Church, 64,238 
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Moslems, 1058 Anglioans and Protestants, and 
5032 Christians of other sects. In 1929, elemen- 
tary schools numbered 982, with a total enroll- 
ment of 40,070. 

About 66 per cent of the population are en- 
gaged in agriculture, the cliief products being 
beans, potatoes, raisins, barley, wheat, vetches, 
oats, cotton, sesame, olives, and silk. The min- 
ing of copper ore, asbestos, gypsum, terra umbra, 
and chrome is extensively carried on. Industry 
is relatively unimportant. Imports in 1930 were 
valued at £1,410,990 (£1,983,833 in 1929) and 
exports at £1,217,727 (£1,635,736). A total of 
527 foreign vessels of 997,075 tons entered the 
ports in 1929. Exclusive of the grant-in-aid from 
Great Britain and the island's share of the 
Turkish debt charge, revenue and expenditure in 
1929 were £757,117 and £717,342, respectively. 
In 1030, a budget deficit was indicated for the 
first time since 1926. The public debt at the end 
of 1029 totaled £169,738. There were (1930) 881 
miles of macadam highways and 2039 miles of 
graded or drained dirt roads. A wecklv air 
service links the island to Alexandria, Egypt, 
and Haifa, Palestine. Cyprus is administered by 
a governor, aided by an executive council and a 
legislative council of 24 members, of whom nine 
are office-holders and the remainder are elected 
for five years, 12 of them by non-Moslem and 
three by Moslem voters. Governor in 1931, Sir 
Ronald Storrs. See ARCiiiKOLOOY. 

History. The agitation of the Greek majority 
in Cyprus for union with Greece culminated on 
Oct. *22, 1931, in fierce rioting in Nicosia and 
the other chief towns, the destruction of the 
Governor’s residence, and the forced evacuation 
of British nationals. The immediate cause of the 
outbreak was an imperial order-in-council put- 
ting into effect a revision of the tariff, which 
the Legislative Council had previously rejected. 
Despite the arrival of British troops by air- 
plane and naval vessels from Egypt, riots and 
raids on government projierties continued into 
November. The British Secretary of State for 
Dominions and Colonies on October 29 gave the 
Governor a free hand to quelch the disorders, in 
which four civilians were killed and 31 civilians 
and 35 policemen and soldiers wounded. The 
rioting subsided following numerous arrests and 
the banishment of ten ringleaders from the island. 
See Greece under History, 

CYBENAJCA, slr'6-na'I-ktt. The eastein dis- 
trict of the Italian colony of Libia on the north 
African coast. Area, about 75,340 square miles, 
exclusive of the Cufra hinteiland zone of about 
285,640 square miles. The population (1929 cen- 
sus) was 149,000 (135,000 Moslems, 10,000 Eu- 
ropeans, 4000 Jews) ; capital and chief town, 
Benghazi, with 33,794 inhabitants in December, 
1929. Agriculture, iishiug, cattle raising and 
salt refining are leading industries. Italian col- 
onization is progressing. Imports in 1930 totaled 
151,052,000 lire; exports, 21,249,000 lire (1 lira 
equals $0.0526 at par). The estimated revenue 
for 1930-31 was 248,580,000 lire, including an 
Italian State contribution of 204,700,000 lire; 
civil expenditure, 96,905,000 lire; military ex- 
penditure, 150,980,000 lire. The military force 
in 1929 comprised 500 officers and 16,000 men. 
Governor in 1931, Marshal ^ietro Badoglio, 
whose headquarters were in Tripolitauia; Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Cyrenaica, Gen. Graziaui. 
See Tripolitania. 

The Italian campaign against the rebel 


SenuBsites was pushed to a successful conclu- 
sion during 1931. Cufra was captured on Janu- 
ary 24 and in September the Senussite leader, 
Omar el Mukhtar, was captured and executed. 
The forced migration of 80,000 natives from the 
disturbed interior to the coast in 1930 had de- 
prived the insurgents of their means of support. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA, ch&ko-slo-v&'kla. A cen- 
tral European republic, formed Oct. 28, 1918, out 
of the Slav regions of the old Austro-Hu^arian 
Empire; comprising the former Austro-Hunga- 
rian provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
Slovakia, and Ruthenia, together with the por- 
tion of the Teschen district assigned to Czecho- 
slovakia at the Ambassadors* Conference July 28, 
1920. Capital, Praha (Prague). 

Area and Population. The total area of 
Czechoslovakia is 54,196 square miles. The pop- 
ulation at the censuses of 1021 and 1930 was 
distributed by Provinces as follows: 

CZECHOSLOVAK POPULATION, BY PROVINCES 


Provxnoe Area, PopiUatton 

sq. xnxlee 

1921 1930 

Bohemia 20,102 6,670,610 7,106,766 

Moravia « 8,616 2,662.856 2,825,137 

Silesia* 1,719 676,121 738,020 

Slovakia 18,882 2,098,244 3,380,885 

Ruthenia 4,877 604,693 726,350 


Total 54,196 13,612,424 14,726,158 


* Moravia and Silesia were united under one adminis- 
tration Dec. 1, 1928. 

By race, the population was distributed in 
1921 as follows: Czechoslovaks, 8,760,937 (65.5 
per cent) ; Germans, 3,123,568 (23.3 per cent) ; 
Magyars, 745,431 (5.5 per cent) ; Ruthenians, 
461,849 (3.4 pr cent); Jews, 180,855 (1.3 per 
cent) ; Poles, 75,863 (0.5 per cent) : others, 25,- 
871 (0.2 per cent ) . There were also 238,808 aliens. 
The largest cities, with their population at the 
1930 and 1021 censuses (1921 figures in par- 
entheses), are: Praha (Prague), 848,081 (676,- 
663); Brno (Briinn), 263,646 (221,758); 

Moravskil Ostrava, 125,347 (113,709); Bratis- 
lava (Preasburg), 123,852 (93,189); Plzen 

(Pilsen), 114,150 (108,023). The majority of the 
]>eople are Roman Catholics, who numbered 10,- 
383,833 in 1921. Czech is the official language, 
but alK)Ut 25 per cent of the population speak 
German as their native tongue. For the period 
1926 through 1930, births averaged 336,918 an- 
nually and deaths 221,218, the annual excess of 
births being 115,700. For the same period, emi- 
giation averaged 26,138 annually, with 12,961 
going overseas. 

Education. School attendance is compulsory 
between the ages of 6 and 14 and the population 
is 93 per cent literate. For the 1929-30 school 
year, there were 1,839,312 pupils in primary 
schools, 88,412 in secondary schools, and 31,164 
in advanced technical schools and universities. 
There are a German and a Czech university at 
Praha ( Prague ) , a Czech university at Brno 
(Briinn), and a Slovak university at Bratislava 
(Pressburg). 

Production. Czechoslovakia inherited about 
three-fourths of the industrial resources of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire and the north- 
western section is one of the most highly de- 
veloped industrial districts of Europe. In ad- 
dition, the nation is self-contained in most agri- 
cultural commodities, although considerable 
quantities of livestock, wheat, corn, and lard are 
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imported. Of the total population, about 45 per 
cent are engaged in industry and commerce and 
40 per cent in agriculture. In 1920, there were 

15,205,000 acres of arable land, or 43.8 per cent 
of the total area, 5,850,000 acres of permanent 
meadow and pasture, and 11,496,000 acres of for- 
ests. The area and production of the chief crops 
in 1929 and 1930 are shown in the accompany- 
ing table from the 1931 Commerce Yearbook, 

OZEOHOSLOYAK CROPS: AREA AND 
PRODUCTION 


Crop Area Production • 

{ihoutando 
of acres) 

logo 1080 logo 1080 

Wheat 2,017 2,112 62,902 63.077 

Rye 2,690 2,676 72,186 68.047 

Barley 1,889 1,880 64,074 56,475 

Oats 2,160 2,140 102,927 85.437 

Corn 335 825 19,113 8,142 

Potatoes 1,880 1,760 892,994 800,491 

Sugar beets 609 614 6,209 • 6,179 • 

Beet sugar ^ 1,035* 1,131* 

Hops 48 89 26,064 25,097* 

Grapevines 42 43 6,918 11,3870 

Hemp 26 25 18,627* 11.433* 

Flax 47 44 20,728* 16,202* 

Tobacco 16 19 20,207* 19.842* 

Fodder beets ... 256 191 2,769* 

Alfalfa and clover 1.988 2.049 8,196* 


* Unit, metric ton. 

^ Seasons ended following year. 

* Unit, pound. 

0 Unit, gallon of wine. 

* Thousands of units — ^bushels except as indicated. 

The unfavorable crops of 1930 were followed 
by a still more unfavorable harvest in 1931. 
According to preliminary estimates the 1931 
wheat crop was 24 {ler cent less than in 1930, 
rye 28 per cent less, barley 19 per cent less, oats 
8 per cent, and corn 10 per cent. The 1931 sugar 
beet crop was fairly good but the sugar content 
was 4 [ler cent less than in 1930. Agricultural 
prices also declined steadily during 1930 and 
1931, greatly reducing the purchasing power of 
the farming population. The census of 1930 
showed 4,547,000 cattle, 3,088,000 swine, 831,- 
000 sheep, 1,080,000 goats, and 760,000 horses. 

Production of the principal minerals and basic 
manufactures in 19.30 (1929 in parentheses), in 
metric tons, was: Coal, 14,672,000 (16,751,- 
000); lignite, 19,2.56,000 (22,555,000); coke 

(from coal), 2,711,000 (3,160,000); iron ore, 

1.668.000 (1,808,000); pig iron, 1,436,000 

(1.645.000) ; steel ingots and castings, 1,835,000 

(2.193.000) ; manganese ore, 85,220 (96,530) ; 
salt, 186,488 (173,989). Beer production in 1930 
was 295,553,000 gallons (299,701,000 in 1929); 
artiheial silk, 3,200,000 pounds (4,250,000) ; 
raw cotton consumption, 217,261,000 pounds 

(238.987.000) . Industrial conditions became in- 
creasingly diOicult during 1930 and 1931, due 
partly to difficulty in collecting payments for 
expoits to neighboring countries. Unemployment 
continued to increase, reaching a total of 253,580 
at the end of Octolier, 1931. Tax returns for 1929 
showed only 7237 iiersons with incomes of more 
than $4500 a year and 302 persons with an an- 
nual income exceeding $30,000. 

Commerce. The trade balance in 1930 was 
again favorable, with exports valued at $617,- 

862.000 and imports at $465,518,000, but as com- 
pared with 1929, imports decreased 21 per cent 
and exports 15 per cent. The 1929 exports were 
$606,767,000 and imports were $591,641,000. Im- 
ports of the two leading import commodities, 
cotton and wool, both declined in 1930, the 


former by 8 per cent in quantity and 27 per cent 
in value and the latter by 10 per cent in quantity 
and 36 per cent in value. Germany furnished 25 
per cent of all imports for consumption, as com- 
pared with 8.8 per cent furnished by the free 
port of Hamburg, 7.7 per cent by Austria, 6 per 
cent by the United States, 3.7 per cent by the 
United Kingdom, and 3.6 per cent by France. 
Germany was also the principal market, taking 
17 per cent of all exports, compared with Austria, 
14 per cent; the United Kingdom, 7.8; the United 
States, 5.6 ; and France, 2.3. Exports to the United 
States decreased 34 per cent as compared with 
1929, while imports from that country declined 
28 per cent in value. 

Iron and steel, cotton piece goods, glass and 
glassware, wool fabrics, refined sugar, silk and 
manufactures, and leather footwear, in the order 
named, were the leading exports. The principal 
imports, in order of value, were: Raw cotton, 
wool, machinery, nonferrous metals, mineral oils, 
iron and steel, swine, and wheat flour. Prelimi- 
nary figures for 1931 placed imports at 11,789,- 
000,000 crowns and exports at 13,140,000,000 
crowns, leaving a favorable trade balance of 

1.351.000. 000 crowns (1 crown equals $0.0296). 
Compared with 1930, exports declined 24.8 per 
cent and imports 25 per cent. 

Finance. Closed accounts for the 1930 budget 
showed a deficit of 666,108,000 crowns ($19,743,- 
500), in contrast with surpluses of 328,722,000 
crowns in 1928 and 338,271,000 crowns in 1929 
( 1 crown equals $0.0296 at par ) . Actual rev- 
enues were 9,645,444,000 crowns and actual ex- 
penditures 10,311,562,000 crowns, including un- 
budgeted expenditures of 1,026,491,000 crowns, 
as compared with the estimated revenues of 

9.419.867.000 crowns and estimated expenditures 
of 9,366,905,000 crowns. In the 1931 budget, re- 
ceipts were estimated at 9,844,000,000 and ex- 
penditures at 9,838,000,000 crowns. The budget 
for 1932, as accepted by Parliament in October, 
1931, was based on estimated receipts and ex- 
penditures 5.3 per cent (about 15,400,000) less 
than the 1931 budget estimates; the totals were 

9.323.376.000 and 9,318,709,000 crowns, re- 
spectively. 

The public debt on Jan. 1, 1931, totaled 36,- 

916.000. 000 crowns (about $1,092,714,000), com- 
pared with 36,223,600,000 crowns (about $1,072,- 
219,000) a year earlier. The internal debt totaled 

25.039.000. 000 crowns and the external debt 

8.425.000. 000 crowns, including $168,571,000 due 
to the U. S. government. 

Communications. The Czechoslovak railways, 
98 per cent of which are government owned or 
controlled, had 8367 miles of line in 1930. In that 
year they carried 73,894,000 metric tons of 
freight (83,831,000 in 1929) and 264,762,000 
passengers (270,992,000 in 1929), earning gross 
receipts on tliese services of 3,934,580,000 crowns 
(4,461,612,000 crowns in 1029). In 1931, there 
were about 49,000 miles of highways, including 
6300 miles of state highway maintained by the 
National government. Statistics of civil aviation 
in 1930 were: Flights, 5447; passengers carried, 
12,382 (11,345 in 1929); mail carried, 94,466 
pounds (55,318) ; goods carried, 1,071,839 pounds 
(1,492,347). Telegraph lines (1929) totaled 
about 10,459 miles, virtually all of which were 
under government control. The Danube is the 
principal waterway, with Bratislava as the chief 
port; the Elbe and Vltava Rivers also are ex- 
tensively used for freight shipments. 
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Govbbnmrnt. According to the constitution 
adopted by the National Assembly, Feb. 20, 1020, 
executive power is vested in a president, elected 
for seven years by the two chambers in joint ses- 
sion, who appoints and recalls his ministers; 
and legislative power in a senate of 150 meml^rs 
elected for eipht years and a chamber of deputies 
elected for six years, the former elected by all 
citizens over 26 years of age and the latter by all 
citizens over 21 years of a^e. The principle of 
profiortional representation is applied. The com- 
position of the Chamber of Deputies following the 
election of Got. 31, 1929, was as follows: Czech 
Agrarians, 46; Czech Socialist Democrats, 39; 
Czech National Socialists, 32; Communists, 30; 
Czech Clericals, 25; German Social Democrats, 
21; Slovak Clericals, 19; German Agrarian and 
Middle Class parties, 16; Czech National Demo- 
crats, 15; German Christian Socialists, 14; 
Czech Small Traders, 12; Hungarian Christian 
Socialists, 9; German National Socialists, 8; 
German Nationals, 7 ; Poles and Jews, 4; League 
for Election Reform, 3. 

President in 1931, Thomas Garriguc Masaryk, 
reelected May 27, 1927. The coalition government 
formed Dec. 8, 1929, was constituted as follows: 
Prime Minister, Frantifiek Udr2al (Czech Ag- 
rarian) ; Foreign Affairs, Dr. Eduard Bene§ 
(Czech National Socialist) ; National Defense, 
Dr. K. ViSkovsky; Finance, Karl Arapl (Apr. 
16, 1931); Interior, Dr. J. Sldvik; Commerce, 
Dr. Josef MatouSck; Health, Dr. Franz Spina; 
Railways, Rudolf Mlcoch; Social Welfare, Dr. 
Ludwig Czech ; Justice, Dr. Alfred Meissner ; Ag- 
riculture, Bohuniil Braddc; Education, Dr. Ivan 
D4rer; Posts and Telegraphs, Dr. Enfile Franke; 
Public W'orks, Jan Dostdlek ; Unification of Laws, 
Dr. Jan SrAmek; Food, Rudolf BcchynS. The Cab- 
inet represented a coalition of all Czech parties, 
bourgeois and socialists, and the German-Magyar 
Agrarians and Social Democrats. 

Histobt 

Domestic Affairs. While sharing the com- 
mon fate of Europe in the drastic curtailment 
of trade, increased unemployment, financial 
stringency, and onerous exchange restrictions, 
Czechoslovakia during 1931 remained free from 
striking political, economic, and financial crises. 
The Udr2al Coalition government established in 
1929 remained firmly in the saddle and even 
strengthened its position in the municipal elec- 
tions in the autumn. Despite intense national- 
istic antagonisms aroused elsewhere in Europe 
by the Austro-German Customs Union and other 
incidents, the relations of Czechs, Germans, and 
Slovaks within Czechoslovakia were, in general, 
more friendly than in former years. Dr. Franz 
Spina, one of the two German members of the 
cabinet, testified to the great improvement in 
German-Czech relations in a speech before the 
German Farmers party congress in March. 

Toward the end of 1931 the nation became gen- 
uinely alarmed at the economic prospects. The 
financial and economic storm of the summer had 
virtually bankrupted all of the neighboring states 
to which the bulk of Czechoslovak exports are 
normally sold. Horae consumption declined, un- 
employment mounted, and the government was 
obliged to extend relief by direct doles and by 
providing employment on public works and the 
state forests. There was a revival of Communist 
agitation and in a clash between police and 
**hunger marchers” in Czechoslovak Silesia No- 


vember 25, nine persons were killed and 15 badly 
wounded. The government at the beginning of the 
year was in an exceptionally strong financial 
position. In April, negotiations were opened with 
French bankers for a $50,000,000 loan to enable 
the conversion of the 8 per cent external gold 
loan of 1922 at a lower interest rate. The negotia- 
tions were unsuccessful, but the Czechoslovak 
financial system weathered a severe exchange 
crisis in September and the crown remained 
among the stable currencies. The Hoover mora- 
torium proved a distinct aid to the national 
finances, post|)oning external payments aggregat- 
ing $7,000,000. By several decrees issued in Oc- 
tober, foreign exchange transactions were placed 
under the supervision of the National Bank. 

Foreign Relations. The Czechoslovak For- 
eign Office during 1931 was chiefly concerned with 
the problem of the steady economic decline of 
the countries of Central Europe and the serious 
repercussions upon Czechoslovak prosperity. 
Throughout the year, negotiations were carried 
on for a reduction of the barriers to trade with 
neighboring countries, but political complica- 
tions prevented any noteworthy progress. A 
Czechoslovak delegation was in Vienna for the 
purpose of negotiating a trade convention when 
the announcement on March 20 of the Austro- 
German Customs Union proposal precipitated a 
crucial diifiomatic and financial struggle be- 
tween France and Germany (See Austria, 
France, and Germany under Hifttory). Foreign 
Minister Benos entered vigorously into this 
struggle on the side of Czechoslovakia’s ally, 
France. In repeated speeches he denounced the 
proposal as the first step toward the political 
union of Austria and Germany, which would 
leave Czechoslovakia surrounded on three sides by 
a greater Germany. In a si>eech before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Parliament April 23 and again before the Aus- 
trian Minister to Prague in October, M. Benes 
outlined alternative proposals to the Austro- 
German Customs Union. His first proposal was 
based on adherence to the most-favored-nation 
principle, with the mutual extension of trade 
preferences between the European agricultural 
and industrial countries. His second project 
called for a customs union of Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. It encoun- 
tered the strong Pan-German sentiment in Aus- 
tria and aroused little enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile the government had concluded a 
new commercial treaty with Yugoslavia in April, 
negotiations for a similar treaty with Greece 
had been inaugurated, and the Czechoslovak 
delegation had returned to Vienna to renew ne- 
gotiations for a trade convention. At the annual 
conference of the Little Entente Foreign Min- 
isters held at Bucharest May 3-5, M. BeneS suc- 
ceeded in securing the united support of the 
Rumanian and Yugoslav governments in opposi- 
tion to the Austro-German Customs Union (see 
Little Entente). On Decemlier 10 M. BeneS 
indicated that Czechoslovakia was ready to take 
the initiative in promoting some form of eco- 
nomic union of Central Europe, but that the 
government could afford to wait until the other 
nations were in a more receptive mood. His 
statement gained importance from the fact that 
at the same time representatives of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria were holding an agrarian 
conference in Sofia in the presence of representa- 
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tives of the League of Nations* international 
agrarian board and other interested parties. 

DADAlSTS. See French Litebatube. 

DAHOMEY, d&-hO'ml. A French colony on 
the west coast of Africa forming a subdivision of 
the colony of French West Africa. (See French 
West Aebica. ) The colony has only about 70 
miles of coast, but a wide hinterland. Area, 62,- 
722 square miles; population, according to the 
census of 1929, 1,080,447 (1093 Europeans). 
The chief centre of trade and the seat of the 
government is Porto Novo with a population of 
23,614. Imports in 1929 amounted to 147,647,- 
058 francs; exports, 120,691,697 francs. The 
local budget for 1930 was 55,002,600 francs. In 
1931, there were 270 miles of railway line and 
more than 2700 miles of highways, including 
495 miles of first-class roads. Lieut.-Governor 
in 1931, M. Hestc. 

DAIRYING. The unsettled conditions and 
sharp decline in prices of dairy products in the 
United States characteristic of the preceding year 
were continued well into 1931. Reduced buying 
power, increased competition, and large sup- 
plies of dairy products both at home and abroad 
combined to decrease the incomes of dairymen. 
Pasture conditions were poorer during the early 
summer than during 1930. Seasonal price raises 
had not materialized and during the latter part 
of the year tended to decline, a condition that 
had not prevailed for many years. 

Adjustments to meet prevailing conditions 
were undertaken early in 1931. Low-producing 
animals were culled from herds, and the propor- 
tion of heifers in herds was materially reduced. 
However, in the early autumn there were nearly 
4 per cent more milk cows on farms than there 
were in the fall of 1930. The relatively low cost 
of feeds was the redeeming feature in the field 
of production. At practically all times during 
the year there was a comfortable margin between 
the cost of feeds and the prices obtained for 
dairy products. Due to the poor pastures and the 
reduction in the amount of supplementary feed- 
im^ during the spring and early summer the 
flifsli of production did not occur. This tended 
to have a sUbilizing effect and reduced reserve 
stocks of dairy products. Production fluctuated 
throughout the year, but due to the favorable 
fall weather the usual decline in production was 
late in occurring. 

The consumption of butter, cheese, and con- 
densed milk in 1931 showed an increase of about 
1 per cent as compared with 1930. On the other 
hand, the production of these commodities de- 
clined somewhat less than 1 per cent. The greatest 
decrease was in the amount of condensed and 
evaporated milk produced. , 

Dairy surpluses have usually gone mostly into 
butter and this market carried the burden of 
disposing of these surpluses. The amount of but- 
ter in storage the first of November, 1930, was 
110 000,000 pounds as compared with 138,000,000 
iiounds on that date in 1929. This amount was 
about 2,000,000 pounds below the 6-year aver- 
age. However, on Nov. 1, 1931, the total stocks 
of butter in cold storage amounted to 66,000,000 
pounds. This was the smallest storage of butter 
on record at that particular date, being 24 per 
cent below the previous low. The consumption of 
butter was stimulated somewhat by the low 
prices which prevailed during the greater part of 

^^The consumption of evaporated milk increased, 


but it was probable that a large amount of 
this stock moved into the hands of wholesale 
grocers and did not reach the ultimate consumer. 
The increased consumption of evaporated milk 
was also offset to some dogbee by a reduced de- 
mand for fluid milk. Cheese consumption in 1931 
was short of that ef the previous year, but retail 
prices of this commodity were relatively higher 
during most of the year than butter prices. The 
stocks of butter, cheese, and condensed and evap- 
orated milk on hand in the fall of 1931 was about 
30 per cent less than the average for the last five 
years. 

i. milk prices for the year were relatively 
stable throughout most of the fluid-milk ter- 
ritories. Buying prices by distributors for fluid 
milk for use as such, declined about 23 per cent 
during the two years 1930 and 1931 as compared 
with a 30 per cent decline in butter prices and 
a 3o per cent decline in cheese prices, but on 
account of lower feed prices and the reduction 
in storage s^ks, dairying occupied a relatively 
strong position in 1931 as compared with other 
agricultural enterprises. 

Efforts to protect both domestic producers and 
consumers of butter resulted in proposed legisla- 
tion regulating the sale and distribution of oleo- 
margarine which was considered by 37 State 
Legislatures. One or more laws of this nature 
passed in the following States: California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming 
Of these States, 12 imposed sales taxes, 12 pro- 
hibited the sale of yellow oleomargarine, 6 pro- 
hibited the use of oleomargarine in public in- 
stitutions, and 6 either placed dealers under 
license or increased the license fees previously 
provided. 

International Conditions. Prices for both 
butter and cheese in foreign markets, excepting 
Germany, were^ well maintained despite heavier 
supplies than in 1930. W^eakened buying power 
in Germany continued to limit importation of 
butter into that country. Canada, with exports 
of milk and cream, and New Zealand with butter 
practically excluded from the United States by 
the high tariff rates, were active competitors of 
American butter on the European markets. 

Butter production in Canada increased 16 per 
cent during the first eight months of the year as 
compared with 1 930, while an unfavorable season 
in New Zealand held the increase in butter pro- 
duction to 2.5 per cent during the year ended 
Aug. 1, 1931, the smallest increase for several 
years. On the other hand, the exiiorts of butter 
from Australia for the year ended June 30, 1931, 
amounted to 163,590,000 pounds as compared 
with 107,551,000 pounds for the previous year. 

Both domestic imports and exports of dairy 
products of the United States were considerably 
less in 1931 than in the preceding year, and 
there continued to be an excess in values of im- 
ports over e-\ports of dairy products amounting 
to about $4,735,000 for the entire year. The 
exportation of dried milk more than doubled 
in quantity in 1931 over 1930, but the amount 
of condensed and evaporated milk exported, 
the second largest article of export, decreased 
somewhat. While all imports decreased, the 
largest decline was in the amount of butter 
brought in. 
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Tbends in Bsseabch. Numerous research stud- 
ies were in progress at the State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture dealing with quality of dairy 
products, new metliods or modifications of old 
methods in the manufacture of these products, 
nutrition as it affects growth, production, and 
reproduction, and new and better methods of 
marketing dairy products. These studies may be 
expected to furnish valuable information, both 
for the producer and consumer of the products of 
the dairy cow. 

Both the Bureau of Dairy Industry and the 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station found 
that more than two milkings daily with hi^h> 
producing cows increased the butterfat and milk 
production. It was believed that emptying the 
udder relieved the pressure and permitted secre- 
tion to function in a normal manner. The ad- 
ditional milkinp tended to increase the fat con- 
tent of the milk. The value of the additional 
milkings was more pronounced when they were 
carried out through the entire lactation period. 
The Bureau of Dairy Industry, in its study, also 
discovered that, contrary to popular belief, the 
decrease in yield of milk due to a cliange in milk- 
ers was practically negligible. 

The possibility of producing milk with a def- 
inite antirachitic potency was suggested by stud- 
ies at the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The feeding of 50 gm. of irradiated yeast 
daily to dairy cows increased the antirachitic 
value of their milk and as much as 200 gm. 
daily of yeast was fed without any detrimental 
effect on milk production. Daily exposure of the 
cows to sunlight or artificial ultra-violet light 
did not improve the antirachitic value of the 
milk. The feeding of irradiated ergosterol to dairy 
cows at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion brought about an improvement in the vita- 
min D content of the butterfat. 

The effect of carbonation on dairy products 
was studied at the Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. It was found that carbonation 
tended to inhibit the growth of some species of 
bacteria, while others multiplied as rapidly as 
in uncarbonated products. This inhibiting ef- 
fect tended to prolong the keeping i)eriocl of the 
product, but the temperature at which the prod- 
uct was kept after carbonation, the pressure of 
the carbon dioxide gas, and the amount and 
kind of bacterial contamination prior to carbona- 
tion also influenced the keeping period. 

The use of condensed and dried milks in the 
manufacture of ice cream is becoming more com- 
mon because of the convenience and keeping 

? ualities of these products. The Bureau of Dairy 
ndustry found that spray-dried skim milk, pre- 
heated to 83° C., imparted the most desirable 
properties to ice cream. Superheated condensed 
skim milk improved the quality of ice cream 
more than when not superheated or when it was 
reheated, but was not as valuable as the pre- 
eated spray-dried skim milk. Atmospheric roll 
dry skim milk was relatively insoluble and im- 
parted a distinct cooked or custard-like flavor to 
the ice cream in which it was used at both the 
New York (Cornell) and Pennsylvania Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations. 

The ninth International Dairy Congress was 
held in Copenhagen from July 13 to 17, 1931. 
It was attended by more than 1600 delegates and 
there were official representatives from more than 


30 governments. A s^ci&l branch of tropical 
dairying was formed, ^e next Congress was to 
be held in Berlin in 1034. 

During the year James Turner presented to 
the State of New Jersey, for administration as 
a dairy research station, 1100 acres of crop and 
pasture land, 270 Guernsey and 55 Holstein cat- 
tle, and elaborate buildings and equipment. The 
State designated the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station to administer this project. 
The gift, to be known as the James Turner In- 
stitute of Research, is a valuable addition to the 
research equipment of the State. 

Personnel. Dr. S. M. Babcock (q.v.), of Wis- 
consin University, died July 1, 1931. Dr. Bab- 
cock was most widely known as the inventor of 
the butterfat test which is the basis for all Ad- 
vanced Registry work. Dr. Babcock also made 
other extensive and valuable contributions to 
the field of dairy chemistry. On Sept. 20, 1931, 
Dr. L. L. Van Slyke (q.v.), of the New York 
(Geneva) Agricultural Experiment Station, died. 
Dr. Van Slyke was an important contributor 
toward the advancement of the knowledge of the 
chemistry of milk, cheese, and butter. G. A. 
Bowling was appointed assistant professor of 
dairy husbandry at West Virginia University 
vice K. S. Morrow, resigned to become associate 
extension dairyman, Rutgers University. W. S. 
Mueller was appointed assistant research pro- 
fessor of dairying at the Massachusetts State 
College of Agriculture, vice K. E. Wright, re- 
signed. 

Bibliography. The more important reference 
books on dairying, recently published, include: 
H. E. Judkins, Principles of Dairying (New York, 
2d ed. rev., 1931) ; K. M. Washburn, Productive 
Dairyim,g (Philadelphia, 4th ed. rev., 1931); A. 
G. House, Bacteriological Control of Milk (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1931); Orla-Jensen, Dairy Bac- 
teriology (Philadelphia, 2d ed., 1931); History 
of British Friesian Cattle (Lewes, Eng., 1930) ; 
J. U. Duerst, Crundlagen der Kinderzucht (Ber- 
lin, 1931 ) ; R. S. Maynard, Australian Dairy- 
man's Handbook (Sydney, 1931); W. Winkler, 
et al., Handhuoh der Milchwirtschaft (Vienna, 

1930) ; Katharine Snodgrass, Margarine as a 
Butter Substitute (19.30) ; C. W. Walkcr-Tisdalc, 
The Practice of Soft Cheesemaking (London, 

1931) . See Food and Nutrition; Veterinary 
Medicine. 

DAKAR. See French West Africa. 

DALMATIA. A crownland of Austria until 
1918, and then a Province of Yugoslavia until 
the administrative reorganization of Oct. 3, 1929 
(see Yugoslavia). It extended from Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina west to the Adriatic Sea. Area, 
4910 square miles; population, according to the 
census of Jan. 31, 1921, 621,429. 

DAMS. There has never been a period which 
has witnessed such great hydraulic undertakings 
as those under construction in the United States 
during the year 1931. It is therefore natural 
that the design and construction of such basic 
hydraulic structures as dams should command 
particular attention. Furthermore, all records 
for magnitude of construction were being ex- 
ceeded almost yearly in the construction of great 
reservoirs for water supply for domestic, power, 
or irrigation purposes, which require dams of 
unprecedented heights Nevertheless among all 
these great works the Hoover Dam stands out 
clearly as the greatest hydraulic engineering 
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structure ever attempted by man and the larff- 
est hydraulic project since the building of the 
Panama Canal. 

The Hooveb Dam. The earlier stages of this 
great enterprise have been outlined in previous 
Year Books, but the year 1031 marked the be- 
ginning of the actual work of construction. On 
March 4 bids were opened in Denver, Col., and 
on March 11, the largest single contract ever let 
was awarded to the Six Companies, Inc., of San 
Francisco. This organization, a syndicate of six 
experienced western contractors, submitted the 
lowest bid of the three offers, and undertook to 
build the Hoover Dam in seven years for the 
sum of $48,890,905. 

While the most interesting feature of the plans 
and speciiicationR, outlined in the 1930 Year 
Book, is probably the method to be followed in 
securing a monolithic mass of concrete for the 
dam proper, actual construction of the dam was 
not to begin for three years. In other words 
the amount of excavation and preliminary con- 
struction in connection with this 730-ft.-high 
structure, with its staggering total of 2% mil- 
lion cubic yards of concrete, is such that actual 
placing of concrete was not scheduled to start 
until Dec. 1, 1934. Nevertheless the preliminary 
construction is on such a vast scale and is of 
such great magnitude that it is of special in- 
terest. 

There was no delay in starting this great 
work although it was not until April 20 that 
the contract, quickly signed by the representa- 
tives of the Six Companies, was made fully ef- 
fective by the approval of final plans by the 
consulting experts and the affixing of Secretary 
Wilbur's signature. In the meantime the Six 
Companies bad courageously gone ahead per- 
fecting their organization. By April 26, six days 
after the contract was signed, the Union Pacific 
Railroad had completed its new line, started the 
previous September to the site of the new Boul- 
der City. Twice daily trains run from Las Vegas, 
Nevada. By June 27 electric power from the 
Southern Sierras Power Co. was available at 
the dam site over a 225-mile transmission line. 

On July 31 the highway, 7 miles long, to bring 
the workers from their homes in Boulder City 
to the Dam, was completed. 

These essential preliminaries permitted the 
Boulder Canyon activities, in spite of a summer 
of terrific heat, already to settle down to the 
steady pull of a seven-year job under complete 
control and organization. 

Boulder City, About $2,000,000 was being 
spent in building on a desert waste a complete 
modern city. High above the river and conse- 
quently much less subject to the terrific heat 
of this region, which is particularly bad in the 
canyon, streets, water supply, sewerage, electric 
lights, telephones, transportation, and other 
municipal facilities were provided. A city- 
manager type of government was instituted and 
over 130 applications for business enterprises 
were approved. The Six Companies built hous- 
ing facilities for their construction force, which 
include a mess-hall for 1000 men provided with 
every modern facility, the most complete ever 
built for such a purpose. 

Transportation, The first steps looking toward 
actual construction required the blasting of 
a road approach to the portals of the great 
diversion tunnels, the construction of 20 miles 


of railroad to open up the gravel deposits 
and make the dam site accessible to standard 
railroad equipment, and the construction of 
four suspension bridges for foot passage across 
the canyon. The government was also to con- 
struct under separate contract a 10^ -mile 
railroad from Boulder City to the canyon rim 
where it will join a funicular railroad from the 
river bottom. Other suspension highway bridges 
also were to be built. 

Tunnel Operations. Construction operations 
in the dam could not, of course, be undertaken 
until the four 60-ft. diameter diversion tunnels, 
which will carry the river flow around the dam 
site, and the necessary coffer dams to divert 
the flow to the tunnels, were completed. It was 
therefore vitally important to begin the tunnel- 
ing operations as soon as possible. They were 
being excavated by attacking from both the 
four upstream and four downstream portals as 
well as from two additional headings in each 
tunnel, opened up by driving adits in from the 
canyon walls at about the midpoints. Each tun- 
nel is about 4000 ft. long. Boat transportation 
was used to bring in equipment and begin op- 
erations before the construction road was avail- 
able. The 12 by 12-ft. top-centre pioneer head- 
ings of the two inner tunnels were holed 
through on the south halves in September and 
proved the rock to be satisfactory in character. 

By December the pioneer headings of all four 
tunnels had been completed. Enlargement op- 
erations were started in October. Electric shov- 
els, 214 -yaTd capacity, handled muck directly 
to trucks and later would deliver to railway 
cars. Three main electrically operated com- 
pressed air plants supplied the drills. 

Oravel Plant. Gravel from the Arizona de- 
posits will be brought by railroad to a groat 
screening and washing plant which will have 
a capacity of 600 tons of gravel per hour. This 
was under construction as well as a water- 
softening and purification plant which will pro- 
vide 400,000 gallons of water every 16 hours 
for concrete mixing and other purposes. An- 
other 800.000-gallon clarification and purifica- 
tion plant will supply water at Junction City 
for the gravel and screening plant. Excavation 
also was completed for the concrete-mixing plant. 

Labor. It was early recognized that the cli- 
mate of this area would be very trying on labor. 
Every effort was made to minimize these diffi- 
culties. Nevertheless as a result of the terrific 
summer heat and because of a dispute over 
minimum wage a strike was called August 7. 
The Six Companies suspended work on the con- 
tract but on August 13 work was resumed and 
on August 16 the strike was called off. By 
September, as a result of cooler weather, effi- 
ciency and morale were restored and the turn- 
over among the 3000 men employed was greatly 
reduced. Considering the magnitude of the 
project the number of accidents had not been 
large. See also Canals under All-American 
Canal, 

DaMs Completed. On July 12 the huge rock 
fill dam of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
of California was dedicated. This structure 
on the Mokelumne River development and known 
as the Salt Springs Dam, is 328 ft. high and 
has a crest length of 1300 ft. The precautions 
taken in this great power work to secure a solid 
and water-tight structure were noted in the 
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1930 Year Book. It is part of a $40,000,000 
development which will utilize a total head of 
5000 ft. by means of four power plants and 
two reservoirs. 

On May 20 the Big Tujunga Dam No. 1, of 
the Ix)8 Angeles County Flood Control District, 
was completed. This variable radius type of arch 
dam is 240 ft. high. It is the first of four flo^ 
control and conservation dams to be built in 
the Big Tujunga Canyon and the thirteenth 
major dam to be constructed in the district. 

The Inland Power & Light Co. completed 
on the Ariel Hydro-electric Project, Wash., on 
September 1, the first of seven power dams to be 
built on the Lewis River, a tributary of the 
Columbia. The Ariel Dam gives 45,000 kw. in 
one generating unit and a total of four equal 
units will be installed. The dam is another 
notable thin-arch variable radius type of 312 ft. 
in height. Its foundations had to be carried 123 
ft. below normal water level and all concrete 
up to stream level placed in a working period 
between floods of only 150 days. The method of 
placing concrete in 30-ft. sections separated by 
2-ft. spaces, providing radiating surface in four 
directions for dissipating the heat of setting and 
other precautions taken to eliminate shrinkage 
and temperature effects and secure a solid con- 
crete mass, mark this work as an outstanding 
example of modern concrete dam construction. 

The Cushman Dam No. 2, another power struc- 
ture, was completed early in the year for the 
power supply of Tacoma, Wash. This also is 
a notable arch dam. being 240 ft. high. 

Interest in the Calderwood Dam on the Little 
Tennessee River near Knoxville, Tenn., centres 
on the spillway fall and on the crest gates. The 
spillway capacity of this 230-ft. arcn dam is 
200,000 cubic feet per second. Its construction 
has been noted in previous Year Books and its 
mechanically and electrically operated crest 
gates were accepted as the last word in the 
design and construction of such devices. 

On February 19 a remarkable construction 
record was celebrated in the closing of the 
temporary sluice gates of the Ba^el Dam of 
the 129,000 kw. Osage hydro-electric project in 
Missouri. In only 1H% months after the start 
of construction this great masonry dam, having 
a maximum height of 148 ft. and 2543 ft. long, 
had started to impound water in what will be 
the largest lake in the State. The reservoir will 
be 130 miles long and will cover 95 square miles. 

Dams under Construction. Next to the 
Hoover Dam, the arch-gravity type Owyhee Dam 
of the U. S. Reclamation Service, now under con- 
struction in eastern Oregon, was of special 
interest to engineers. It is a record-height struc- 
ture, being 530 ft. from the bottom of founda- 
tions to the crest, and will provide 716,000 acre 
ft. of storage. When concreting was resumed on 
February 23, after the mid-winter layoff on ac- 
count of the severe weather at the dam site, the 
dam was about half completed. Excellent prog- 
ress was made during the summer and on Novem- 
ber 23, when work was again suspended, it was 
90 per cent completed. Over half a million cubic 
yards of concrete are involved in the construc- 
tion. 

Work again was going forward on the Cobble 
Mountain Dam for the water supply of Spring- 
field, Mass. It was necessary to relet the con- 
tract for this hydraulic fill structure which will 
be the highest earth dam in the world — ^250 ft. 


above foundations. The dam is located in the 
hills west of Westfield, Mass., and, at the re- 
quest of this city, the adequacy of the design 
was recently reported on and approved by a spe- 
cial engineering board. 

What is believed to be the greatest flood ever 
handled during the construction of a dam was 
passed through the openings loft in the spillway 
of the great Dneiper Dam in Russia during a 
flood in May. A peak of 835,000 cubic ft. of 
water per second passed this work without dam- 
age to the permanent works. The dam is an 
essential part of the huge Dneiper River power 
development. 

Chile was undertaking the construction of 
18 dams under a recent reclamation act. All 
these structures are of the so-called earthquake 
proof type. The Cogoti Dam, one of the group, 
is a particularly interesting rock-fill structure 
in which precautions have been taken to secure 
a fill which will not settle under shock and 
a water-tight apron which will flex without 
rupture. 

Dam Projects. It seems probable that there 
will be a reduced building, particularly in power 
construction, in the near future, and that for 
the next few years the Hoover Dam may be 
almost the onl}*^ notable structure under way. 
Nevertheless the U. S. Reclamation Service 
opened bids on July 10 for the Cle El urn Dam 
to be located 8 miles from the town of this 
name in the State of W’ashington. It was to be 
an earth-fill type 125 ft. high, not a record struc- 
ture but a nigh earth dam. 

Another important dam jjroject is the Pine 
Canyon Dam on the San uabriel River. This 
work was to have been of the notable height of 
295 ft., but the Pasadena (Calif ) Board of City 
Directors ordered the height reduced to 246 ft^ 
because it was uncertain whether the Metropoli- 
tan Water District of Southern California should 
utilize the work for storage of Colorado River 
water from the new aqueduct. 

In view of recent widespread dam construc- 
tion in the Western States and remembering the 
fatal St. Francis Dam failure, it is interesting 
to note that a board of engineers and geologists 
had reported adversely on the Mulholland Dam. 
This dam is located in the Hollywood Hills, 
Calif., and is similar in type to the St. Francis 
Dam and was constructed prior to the latter 
structure. The report pointed out that there 
were deficiencies of structure in the Mulholland 
Dam and that it rested on faulted foundation 
rock. Insufficient base width with no allowance 
for uplift, improper terracing of foundations to 
provide against sliding, and insufficient provi- 
sion for drainage of foundations were noted. 

DANA, Richard Henry. An American lawyer, 
died Dec. 16, 1931, in Cambridge, Mass., where 
he was born Jan. 3, 1851. Following his gradua- 
tion from the Harvard Law School in 1877, he 
was admitted to the Massachusetts bar and prac- 
ticed in Boston. In 1878-79 ho organized the 
Associated Charities of Boston. He drafted the 
Civil Service Reform Act of Massachusetts in 
1884 and the Australian Ballot Act in 1888, the 
first to be passed in tlie United States. From 
1889 to 1892 he was editor of the Civil Service 
Record. His activities in behalf of civil service, 
taxation, ballot, election, municipal, and social 
reforms led to his being made chairman of the 
council of the National Civil Service Reform 
League (1905-12) and president (1913-23). He 
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was the author of Double Taxation in Maaaa- 
chuaetta (1895); The Corrupt Practices Act 
(1906) ; 7'hc Australian Ballot System of Massa- 
chusetts (1911) ; and Hospitable England in the 
Seventies (1921). He also wrote in 1911 an in- 
troduction and concluding chapter to the sea 
classic, Two Years Before the Jfaaf, published 
by his father, Richard Henry Dana, in 1840. 

DANISH LITEBATDBE. See Scandinavian 
Litrratube. 

DANZIG^ dhn'tslK. A Baltic port, occupying 
a strategic position at the mouth of the Vistula 
River, which, with its surrounding territory, was 
established as a tree city on Nov. 9, 1920, under 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. It was 
formerly a part of the German Empire. Area, 
about 754 square miles; population in 1929, 407,- 
629, of whom 236,064 were in the city proper. 
The population in 1929 was 96 per cent German 
and less than 5 per cent Polish. German is the 
oOieial language. Of the 1924 population, 222,- 
868 were Protestants, 140,797 Roman Catholics, 
and 9239 Jews. In 1929, there were 44,632 chil- 
dren in elementary schools, 3228 in middle 
schools, and 6207 in high schools. 

Danzig is advantageously situated with rela- 
tion to the great Polish, German, and Russian 
giain districts and has been the chief outlet for 
the ioreign comnieice of Poland, which exercises 
joint control with the Free City of the harbor 
administration. The territory is also within the 
Polish Customs administration. Traffic through 
the port in 1930 amounted to 8,217,000 metric 
tons, which was 343,000 tons, or 4 per cent, 
below' the 1929 total. The decline in traffic 
through other Baltic ports, however, was about 
20 per cent. The jirosiierity of Danzig was ad- 
versely ailocted in 1930 and 1931 by the growth 
of the new Polish port of Gdynia (see Poland 
under Commiintoaiions) and by the establish- 
ment of Polish Government agencies for the 
direct sale of Polish exports and the direct pur- 
chase of such Polish imports as potash salts and 
nitrates. 

A total of 6078 vessels of 4,143,000 net regis- 
tered tons arrived at Danzig during 1930, as 
compared with 5396 vessels of 3,892,000 tons in 
1929. Vessels cleared numbered 6086 of 4,143,- 
000 net registered tons, as against 6432 vessels 
of 3,918,000 tons in the previous year. With the 
aid of a short-term loan, reduced expenditures, 
and higher taxes, the budget for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1931, was tentatively balanced 
at 88,583,000 gulden ($17,700,000 at the ex- 
change rate of $0.1944). Four main railway 
lines connect Danzig with important German 
cities, while three other main lines run to lead- 
ing Polish cities. Air lines link the port with 
various German and Polish points and with Kal- 
mar, Sweden. 

Danzig is under the protection of the League 
of Nations, which appoints a High Commissioner 
to settle disputes between the Free City and 
Poland. Foreign relations are controlled by 
Poland, but the Free City exercises a veto power. 
The Constitution, as approved by the League of 
Nations May 11, 1922, vests executive power in 
the President of the Senate, which is the high- 
est state authority. A Diet of 72 members 
elected for four years by universal suffrage 
elects the members of the Senate and its Presi- 
dent. The composition of the Diet elected Nov. 
16, 1930, was: Social Democrats, 19; National 
Socialists (Hitlerites), 12; Centrists, 11; Na- 


tional Germans, 10; Communists, 7; National 
People's party, 3; other parties, 10. President 
of the Senate in 1931, Dr. Ernst Ziehm, elected 
January, 1931. High Commissioner of the League 
of Nations, Count Manfred Gravina, appointed 
September, 1928. 

For relations with Poland in 1931, see Poland 
under History \ also see World Court. An im- 
portant proposal for the solution of Danzig's 
political and economic problems was put for- 
ward by Prof. James T. Shotwell in the New 
York Times of Oct. 10, 1931. 

DABTMOUTH COLLEGE. A nonsectarian 
institution for the higher education of men in 
Hanover, N. H., founded in 1769. The 1931 au- 
tumn session had an enrollment of 2375 students, 
most of whom were working for the B.A. degree, 
the exceptions being 15 graduate students, 40 
students in the medical school, 19 in the Thayer 
School of Civil Engineering, and 88 in the Tuck 
School of Adminititration and Finance. There 
were 303 members on the faculty. The endow- 
ment amounted to $15,600,000, while the income 
for the year was $750,000. The Fisher Ames 
Baker Memorial Library contained 328,905 vol- 
umes. President, Ernest Martin Hopkins, A.M., 
LittD., LL.D. 

DATE SCALE. See Entomology, Economic. 

DAVIS) Harry Phillips. An American elec- 
trical engineer, died in Wilkinsburg, Pa., Sept. 
10, 1931. He was born in Somersworth, N. H., 
July 31, 1868. On graduation from the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute in 1891, he became as- 
sociated with the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., being appointed assistant chief 
engineer in 1904, manager of engineering activ- 
ities in 1909, assistant to the first vice president 
in 1910, and vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing and engineering after 1911. He took a 
leading part in the establishment of radio broad- 
casting as a public utility, inaugurating at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1920 station KDKA, the first 
to be established for the commercial exploita- 
tion of radio by stimulating the manufacture and 
sale of receiving equipment. He also was mstru- 
mental in the establishment of major stations in 
Chicago, Newark, and Springfield, and on the 
organization of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in 1 926 became chairman of its board of di- 
rectors. In addition to being a director of the 
Radio Corporation of America, the Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum Corporation, and the KCA-Victor Cor- 
poration of America, he was president and di- 
rector of the Westinghouse High Voltage 
Insulation Company, vice president and director 
of the Westinghouse Electric Products Com- 
pany, the Turtle Creek & Allegheny River Rail- 
road, and the Westinghouse Inter- Works Rail- 
way, and director of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company and the Westinghouse Electric Inter- 
national Company. He was responsible for many 
important advances in the electrical field, among 
his inventions being appliances for improving 
railway control apparatus, rheostats, arc lamps, 
switches, integrating wattmeters, circuit break- 
ers, and transmission equipment. He also super- 
vised the electrification of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, the Hoosac Tunnel 
at North Adams, Mass., the St. Clair Tunnel of 
the Grand Trunk Western Railway between On- 
tario and Michigan, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road terminal in New York City, 

DAVIS COLLECTION. See Art Museums. 

DEATH BATE. See Vital Statistics. 
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BEAVEB, John Blais. An American surgeon, 
died in Wyncote, Pa., Sept. 25, 1931. Born near 
Buck, Pa., in 1855, he received the M.D. degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1878, and 
eight years later was appointed surgeon-in-chief 
at the German (later the Lankenau) Hospital. 
He also was consulting surgeon to several other 
Philadelphia hospitals. From 1891 to 1900 he 
was assistant professor of applied anatomy at 
the medical school of the University of Penn- 
svlvania, and from 1914 to 1923 professor of 
the practice of surgery, holding the John Rhea 
Barton professorship of surgery after 1918. He 
was president of the American College of Sur- 
geons in 1921. His major publications include 
Surgical Anatomy (3 vols., 1889-93) ; Enlarge- 
ment of the Prontaie (with A. P. C. Ashhurst, 
1895); Appendicitis: Its History, Pathology, 
and Treatment ( 1897 ) ; Surgery of the tipper 
Abdomen (with Ashhurst, 2 vols., 1909, 1913); 
Surgical Anatomy of the Head and Neck 
(1912) ; and Diseases of the Breast (with Joseph 
McFarland, 1917). 

DEBTS, Public. See Public Finance; Great 
Britain, etc., under Finance, 

DECEPTION ISLAND. Deception Island 
(Lat. 03° S., Long. 00° 15' W.) near the north- 
ern extremity of Graham Land is a volcanic 
island into whose breached crater the sea has en- 
tered and provided an excellent land-locked har- 
bor for the w-haling vessels congregating in the 
adjoining waters each j ear. Sec Polar Research. 

DEFECTIVES. See Crime; Guild V^’elfare. 

DE FOBEST, Robert Weeks. An American 
lawyer and philanthropist, died May 0, 1931, 
In New York Citv where he was born Apr. 25, 
1848. He was educated at Yale (A.B., 1870), 
Columbia (LL.B., 1872), and Bonn. When first 
admitted to the bar, he was associated with his 
father and uncle; later the firm included his 
brother and sons. From 1874 to 1924 he was 
general counsel, and after 1902 vice president 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and he 
came to hold ofiices or directorships in a number 
of other corporations. Actively identifying him- 
self with a variety of public and philanthropic 
interests, he served as president of the Charity 
Organization Society of New York City after 
1888 and of the Welfare Council of New York 
City after 1925; chairman of the New York State 
Tenement House Commission in 1900, and New 
York City's first tenement house commissioner 
(1902-03); president of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections at Atlanta 
in 1903; president of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion after 1918; and vice president of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross for many years. He was also 
trustee after 1889, and president beginning in 
1913, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City; president alter 1912 of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts; and president from 1905 
to 1929 of the Municipal Art Commission of 
New York City. 

DE KALB, Courtenay. An American mining 
engineer, died in Tucson, Ariz., Sept. 2, 1931. 
He was born in Loudon Co., Va., Sept. 18, 1801. 
In 1895, after practicing in the Western and 
Southern States and conducting mining expedi- 
tions in South America, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mining and metallurgy at tJie University 
of Missouri, holding the same chair three years 
later at Queen’s University, Kingston, Out., 
Canada. In 1901 he resumed his practice as 
manager of the San Fernando mine in Durango, 


Mexioo. He was associate editor of the Mining 
and Scientific Press in San Francisco during 
1908-10, and again during 1917-19, and presi- 
dent and general manager of the Pacific Smelt- 
ing A Mining Co. in Guaymas, Mexico, during 
1910-12. In 1019 he was appointed trade com- 
missioner of the U. S. Department of Oomifieroe 
to investigate the mineral resources of Spain, 
Portugal, and Morocco. He was construction 
engineer at mines in Arizona during 1921-25 
and professor of mining engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama during 1925-26, lecturing 
also at DePauw University. 

DELAWABE. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census, the population of the State on 
April 1, 1930, was 238,380; in 1920, 223,003. 
Wilmington, the chief city, had 106,597 inhabit- 
ants in 1930; 110,168 in 1920. The capital city 
is Dover. According to origin, the population of 
the State in 1930 contained 188,809 native 
whites, 16,885 foreign-born whites and 32,602 
Negroes. Of 77,221 males reported as having 
gainful occupations in 1930, 8871 were farmers, 
6531 farm laborers for wages, 5438 factory oper- 
atives, and 5047 factory laborers. Of the 20,883 
females reported in gainful occupations, 2822 were 
factory operatives, 1462 teachers, 4406 cooks and 
other servants and 1796 stenographers and typ- 
ists. 

Agriculture. The following table shows the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Orop Year AcreagB Prod, Bu, Value 

Corn 1931 146.000 4.745,000 $1,808,000 

1930 138.000 2,622,000 2.386,000 

Wheat 1931 91,000 2,138,000 1,138,000 

1930 105,000 2,048,000 1,597,000 

Hay, tame 1931 63,000 106,000 • 1,166,000 

1930 60,000 60,000 • 1,860,000 

Potatoes 1931 5,000 540,000 207.000 

1930 4,000 200,000 230,000 


Sweet potatoes . 1931 8,000 1,400,000 490,000 

1930 7,000 525,000 472.000 

• Tons. 

Mineral Production. Only the usual minor 
production of a few minerals was reported for 
1929. The chief total was that of clay products, 
valued at $230,441 for 1929; for 1928, at $274,- 
894. The remainder of the total mineral produc- 
tion, which came to $467,403 for 1929 and to 
$481,584 for 1928, consisted largely of stone, 
raw clay, sand and gravel. 

Finance. State expenditures of the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were; for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $5,881,- 
761 (of which $1,853,509 was for local educa- 
tion) ; fur interest on debt, $336,005; for 
permanent improvements, $4,854,265; total, $11,- 
072,081 (of which $2,719,232 was for highways, 
$242,182 being for maintenance and $2,477,050 
for construction). Revenues were $15,498,789. 
Of these, property and special taxes formed 65.3 
per cent; departmental earnings and remunera- 
tion to the ytate for officers’ services, 4.8; sale 
of licenses, 16.4 (including gasoline sale taxes 
amounting to $982,710). The State’s funded debt 
outstanding on June 30, 1930, was $5,096,285. 
Net of sinking-fund assets, it was $4,977,005. 
On property there were levied in the year no 
general State taxes. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering 1920 gave the number of the 
State’s manufacturing establishments as 468, 
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or glightlj over that for 1027. These employed 
23,382 wage earners, or 0.7 per cent more than 
those of 1027; the manufacturing wages paid in 
1020 totaled $28,846,113, or about 10 per cent 
above the 1027 total. Materials for manufacture 
cost $72,688,100, and the fuel and purchased 
electricity used cost $4,362,483; the materials, 
fuel, and electricity together costing 11.4 per 
cent more than in 1027. The manufactured prod- 
uct of 1020 totaled $146,855,606 in value, which 
exceeded the value for 1927 by 13 per cent. Value 
added by manufacture in 1020 was reckoned at 
$60,804,933. Wilmington was predominant in 
manufactures, having in 1920, 192 establishments, 
14,822 wage earners, wage payments of $19,693,- 
481 and manufactured products of $80,607,934. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 325.14. No important change in this total 
had occurred during the year preceding. No 
building of new line or trackage in 1031 was 
reported. 

Education. As reported in December, the es- 
timated sehool-agc population of the (State was 
52,000. There were enrolled in the public schools 
43,092 pupils. Of these, 35,230 were in common 
schools or elementary grades, and 7802 were in 
high schools. The yearly expenditure for public- 
school education was $5,238,548. Salaries of 
teachers in public schools averaged, by the year, 
$1440. State Superintendent Holloway reported 
that the Legislature in 1931 had increased the 
school appropriation by 12 per cent, the increase 
including for the first time financial aid to 
kindergartens ; that $3,000,000 had been provided 
to continue the previously adopted State pro- 
gramme of school construction; and that the 
systematic teaching of music under the guidance 
of a State director for this branch had been 
undertaken. 

Charities and Corrections. In 1931 the duty 
of supervision over public and publicly aided 
private benevolent institutions and over correc- 
tional institutions continued to be exercised by 
the State Board of Charities. This Board was 
composed of five appointees of the Governor, of 
whom two must be women. It held power to 
visit children placed in free and boarding homes. 
State sanatoria for the tubercular were under 
the State Board of Health. 

The following institutions, with the popula- 
tions indicated, were under the direction of their 
lespective trustees or managers, but were sup- 
ported in whole or in part by State appropria- 
tion: Delaware State Hospital, Farnhurst, 696; 
Delaware Commission for the Feeble-Minded, 
159; Delaware Hospital, 133; Men’s Prison, 527; 
Women’s Prison, 28; Ferris Industrial School, 
256; Delaware Industrial School for Girls, 76; 
Industrial School for Colored Girls, 72; New 
Castle County Hospital, 265. 

Legislation. Among the acts of the legislative 
session of 1931 were the creation of a State 
Old Age Welfare Commission and the passage of 
an old-age pension law, of which this commission 
was made the administrator (see Old Age Pen- 
sions). A beginning was made with a proposed 
constitutional amendment to create a separate 
State Supremo Court; but this measure, accord- 
ing to the State’s system of constitutional 
amendment, must pass two successive Legisla- 
tures. A relatively large provision was made for 
new public construction whereby it was expected 
to furnish work for about 10 per cent of the 


State’s unemployed. Some $3,000,000 was ap- 
propriated for public school construction, $1,400,- 
000 for roads and an additional $500,000 for the 
contemplated new State House, for which the 
revious Legislature had appropriated an initial 
1,000,000. The legal maximum speed for auto- 
mobiles in the State was raised to 40 miles an 
hour, from 35 miles. A refund of 60 per cent of 
the income taxes paid in 1930, to the payers, was 
authorized by statute. 

Political and Other Events. Awaiting the 
completion of the settlement of the boundary 
dispute with New Jersey, the oyster beds in the 
disputed portion of the bottom of the Delaware 
estuary w’^ere guarded by officials of both States 
from oystermen’s raids, which threatened to 
bring on an “oyster war.” 

OFFICE2RS. Governor, C. Douglass Buck; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, J. Henry Hazel ; Treasurer, 
George 8. Williams; Auditor, Edward Baker; 
Secretary of State, Charles H. Grandland; At- 
torney-General, Reuben Satterthwaite, Jr. 

Judiciary. Chancellor, Josiah O. Wolcott; 
Chief Justice of Supreme Court, James Penne- 
will; Associate Justices, Richard S. Rodney, Her- 
bert L. Rice, William Watson Harrington, Char- 
les S. Richards. 

DELAWARE, University of. An institution 
of higher learning in Newark, Del., founded in 
1833. The enrollment in 1931-32 was 750, of 
whom 471 were men and 279 were women. The 
enrollment in the 1931 summer session was 443. 
The faculty numbered 122 members, 88 of whom 
were on the regular teaching staff, the others be- 
ing members of the experiment station and ex- 
tension staffs. Appropriations from the State 
and Federal Governments amounted to approx- 
imately $441,000; invested endowment funds 
amounted to $540,000. The library contained ap- 
proximate! v 60,000 volumes. President, W’alter 
Hullihen, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 

DEMEBABrA. The name of a county of Brit- 
ish Guiana, sometimes incorrectly used to desig- 
nate tlie entire colony. See British Guiana. 

DE MOLAY, Order of. A uonsectarian secret 
organization for young men between the ages of 
16 and 21, founded in 1919 Frank S. Laud in 
Kansas City. Mo., and named in honor of Jacques 
De Molay, the last military grand master of the 
Knights Templars. Tlie members are pledged to 
the precepts of love of parents, reverence, patri- 
otism, cleanness, courtesy, fidelity, and comrade- 
ship, and to the promotion of the public school 
system and good citizenship. The order is gov- 
erned by a grand council of Freemasons, while 
the chapters are sponsored by Masonic bodies or 
groups of Masons. However, it is not a junior 
Masonic fraternity, and more than 60 per cent 
of its members are from non-Masonic families. 
In November, 1931, there were about 200,000 
members and more than 300,000 former mem- 
bers in 1300 cities of the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippines, Canada, 
Mexico, Chile, Panama, and France. Frank S. 
Land, the founder, is grand scribe; Dr. Stratton 
D, Brooks, former president of the Universities 
of Oklahoma and Missouri, is executive director. 
International headquarters are at 201 East 
Armour Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 

DENISON UNIVERSITY. A coeducational 
Baptist institution of higher education in Gran- 
ville, Ohio, founded in 1831. The enrollment for 
the autumn of 1931 was 845 and for the summer 
session 73. The faculty numbered 65. The amount 
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of endowment was $3,368,700; the income for 
the year was $351,800. There were 08,050 vol- 
umes in the library. The university's centennial 
anniversary was celebrated Oct. 10-18, 1031; a 
feature was a gift by the alumni of $100,000 as 
an endowment for professors’ salaries. President, 
Ave^ Albert Shaw, D.D., D.C.L. 

DENMABK. The smallest of the three Scan- 
dinavian states ; comprising the peninsula of Jut- 
land with its adjacent islands in the Baltic, the 
Faroe Islands, a part of Schleswig as a result of 
the plebiscite of 1920 under the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and part of Greenland, the 
only colony or possession. Iceland is a free 
sovereign state, but united to Denmark under 
the King of Denmark, who is also head of the 
government of Iceland. Capital, Copenhagen. 
King in 1031, Christian X. 

Area and Population. The area is 16,674 
square miles, excluding the Faroe Islands, which 
have an area of 540 square miles ; population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1030, 3,542,210, compared 
with 3,434,555 at the 1925 census. For the five 
years 1925-29, births averaged 68,894 annually 
and deaths 38,667 annually. There were 3348 
emigrants in 1930, as against 6277 in 1929. The 
population of the leading cities in 1930, with 
1925 figures in parentheses, was: Copenhagen, 
771,753 (731,496); Aarhus, 81,617 (76,226); 
Odense, 66,727 (62,376); and Aalborg, 45,645 
(42,819). Between the 1025 and 1930 censuses, 
Copenhagen increased in population 5.4 per cent, 
the provincial cities by 4.9 per cent, and the 
country districts by 2 per cent. 

Education. Primary education is free and 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14. Pupils 
attending elementary and secondary schools dur- 
ing 1928-29 numbered 540,999, while 9213 were 
enrolled in advanced institutions and agricultural 
schools, not including the University of Copen- 
hagen, which had about 4900 students, and the 
University of Aarhus, with about 100 students. 

Production. Agriculture and dairying is of pri- 
mary importance in Danish economy, agricultural 
products constituting about three-fourths of the 
value of annual exports. About 7,000,000 acres, 
or 60 per cent of the total area, is under culti- 
vation and approximately 92 per cent of all 
farmers own the land they cultivate. Cooperative 
dairies and slaughter-houses enrolled 90 and 70 
per cent, respectively, of all Danish farmers. 
Production of the chief crops in 1930 (1929 fig- 
ures in parentheses) was: Wheat, 10,472,000 
bushels (11,772,000); rye, 10,039,000 bushels 
(10,411,000); barley, 49,743,000 bushels (51,- 
094,000); oats, 71,237,000 bushels (71,270,000); 
potatoes, 37,037,000 bushels (39,388,000); sugar 
beets, 1,105,000 metric tons (907,000) ; l^et 
sugar, 167,000 metric tons ( 134,000 ) ; forage 
roots, 24,960,000 metric tons (22,309,000) ; and 
hay, 1,600,000 metric tons (987,000). In 1930, 
there were 3,101,000 cattle, 4,928,000 swine, and 
516,000 horses. In the same year the output of 
butter was 419,000,000 pounds (395,000,000 
pounds in 1929) and that of bacon was 739,- 
000,000 pounds (553,000,000 in 1929). Agri- 
culture was seriously depressed in 1931, as a 
result of the continued decline of prices and re- 
duced demand for Danish exports in Great 
Britain and Germany. 

Most of the world's motor ships are built in 
Danish yards; in 1930 new vessels launched 
totaled 37, of 137,000 gross tons, including 27 
motor ships of 120,000 gross tons. Food products. 


cigars and cigarettes, cotton yarn, cotton cloth 
and articles, cement, bricks, paper and card- 
board, oils, and varnishes are other leading in- 
dustrial products. According to preliminary fig- 
ures, gross earnings of the Danish merchant 
marine in foreign trafiic during 1930 tptaled 
about 175,000,000 crowns, compared with 206,- 
000,000 crowns in 1929 (1 crown equaled 

$0.268) . About 12 per cent of the industrial work- 
ers were reported unemployed in October, 1931. 

Commerce. Danish foreign trade declined con- 
siderably in 1930, particularly in exports. Ship- 
ments abroad, not including reexports, total^ 

1.518.000. 000 crowns ($406,826,000), as against 

1.616.000. 000 crowns ($432,982,000) in 1929; 
imports amounted to 1,727,000,000 crowns ($462,- 
765,000), compared with 1,794,000,000 crowns 
($480,677,000) in 1929. Export declines were 
registered chiefly in live animals, dairy products, 
hides and skins, clothing, cement, and iron and 
steel manufactures. Of the general exports in 
1930, 58.8 per cent went to the United Kingdom, 
16.3 per cent to Germany, and 11.1 per cent to 
Sweden and Norway. Germany supplied 34.3 per 
cent of all imports, the United Kingdom 14.6 per 
cent, the United States 11.2 per cent, and Sweden 
and Norway 9 4 per cent. 

Finance. The budget for the fiscal year com- 
mencing Apr. 1, 1931, as approved by Parliament 
Mar. 20, 1931, balanced at 410,330,000 crowns 
( 1 crown etjuals $0,268 at par ) . Ordinary rev- 
enues were estimated at 330,589,000 crowns and 
revenues in the capital accounts at 79,741,000 
(including an estimated cash reserve of 35,000,- 
000 crowns as of Apr. 1, 1931). Current expendi- 
tures w'cre budgeted at 325,714,000 crowns and 
capital expenditures at 84,616,000 crowns. 
Closed accounts for the ordinary budgets for 
1929-30 and 1930-31 showed surpluses of 12,- 
000,000 crowns and 25,000,000 crowns, re- 
spectively. in the 1930-31 budget, current re- 
ceipts wore estimated at 331,096,000 crowns, 
capital receipts at 50,679,000 crowns, current 
expenditures at 318,207,000 ciowns, and capital 
expenditures at 70,911,000 crowns. The public 
debt on Mar. 31, 1930, amounted to 1,354,931,000 
crowns ($363,122,000), including 637,005,000 
crowns of internal and 717,926,000 crowns of ex- 
ternal debt. 

Communications. Railways in operation in 
1929 totaled 3258 miles of line, including 1560 
miles owned by the state. Highways at the be- 
ginning of 1930 extended about 32,060 miles; 
main trunk roads aggregated 4722 miles. The 
telegraph system and some telephone lines are 
government operated, but most of the telephone 
traffic is privately managed. The Danish merchant 
fleet on July 1, 1930, comprised 612 steamers of 
743,704 tons; and 151 motor ships of 356,451 
tons. There were a number of commercial air 
lines. 

Government. The Constitution as amended 
Sept. 10, 1920, vests executive power in the 
King, who acts through a responsible ministry. 
Legislative power is vested in the Rigsdag 
(Parliament), composed of the Folketing (lower 
house) and the Landsting (upper house). The 
Folketing has 149 members, of whom 117 are 
elected on the basis of proportional representa- 
tion; the Landsting has 75 members, elected in- 
directly by voters over 35 years of age. The com- 
position of the Landsting after the election of 
September, 1928, was ag follows: 28 Liberals, 
27 Socialists, 12 Conservatives, and 8 Radicals. 
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The Folketing, elected Apr. 24, 1029, consisted 
of 44 Liberals, 16 Radicals, 61 Socialists, 24 
Conservatives, 1 Slesvig (German party), and 
3 Georpstic party members. The Ministry as 
formed in April, 1020, was headed by Th. Staun- 
ing, Socialist, who was Prime Minister during 
1024-26. Other members were: Agriculture, 
K. M. Bording; Foreign Affairs, P. Munch; In- 
terior. B. Dahlgaard, Social Affairs, K. K. 
Steincke; Justice, C. Th. Zahle; Defense, L. 
Rasmussen; Public Instruction, F. Borgbjerg; 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, N. P. L. Dahl; Public 
Works, J. F. N. Friis-Skotte; Finance, C. V. 
Bramsnaes ; Commerce and Industry, C. N. 
Hauge. 

History. The increasing severity of the agri- 
cultural crisis in Denmark during 1031 pre- 
cipitated a new political issue — ^that of farm 
relief — ^which displaced the Stauning govern- 
ment’s revolutionary disarmament bill as the 
chief item of controversy. The dissatisfaction of 
the farmers early in the summer was indicated 
by refusals to pay taxes and a growing demand 
for a moratorium on farmers* debts. Conferences 
between farm leaders and government oilicials 
were held in Copenhagen during July and Au- 
gust, at which the government offered to create a 
30,000,000-crowii fund to provide extra credit 
facilities to agriculture. The proposal was re- 
jected as inadequate by the farm organizations, 
but the governracmt proceeded (September 25) 
to introduce it in legislative form. While the 
measure was being debated at length in Parlia- 
ment, farm loaders in a meeting October 13 pre- 
pared to inaugurate a nation-wide agricultural 
strike to force Parliament to give adequate con- 
sideration to their needs. The strike was called 
off, however, when the farm-relief bill was passed 
October 10. The fund of some $6,600,000 was 
to be used to help farmers meet their mortgage, 
interest, and tax payments and as grants for 
long-tei m loans in case conditions failed to im- 
prove. The funds were to be raised by new taxes 
on beer, incomes, and imports and reductions in 
military expenses. 

The Stauning government’s disarmament bill 
provided for the replacement of the standing 
army of about 5500 by a neutrality guard of 10,- 
000 men and 6000 reservists, to be mobilized only 
in case of war. Naval forces were to be dras- 
tically I educed. The bill passed the Folketing on 
Mar. 11, 1931, by a vote of 77 to 64, but as in 
1926 was hold up in the Landsting. Premier 
Stauning in February reiterated previous So- 
cialist threats to abolish the Landsting unless it 
abandoned its practice of vetoing important 
measures passed by the Lower house. 

Denmark abandoned the gold standard on Sept. 
28, 1931, following similar action by Great 
Britain and by Norway and Sweden. Although 
the ffnanccs of the nation were sound, subse- 
quent difficulties in the ffuctuating values of 
foreign exchange caused the Finance Minister 
to ask authorization to extend the suspension of 
gold payments until Mar. 19, 1932, and to grant 
the government far-reaching control over ex- 
change transactions. In the meantime the export 
of gold was prohibited and, by informal agree- 
ment among the banks, foreign exchange was made 
available only for necessary commermal transac- 
tions. Relations with Norway became somewhat 
strained after the Norwegian government laid 
claim to part of the northeastern coast of Green- 
land. The issue was submitted to the World 


Court. An agitation in Iceland for the termina- 
tion of the constitutional tmion under the Danish 
King aroused considerable interest in Denmark. 
See Greenland and Iceland under Hiatory\ 
Naval Pboorebs. 

DENTNINQ, William Fredicrick. A British 
amateur astronomer and discoverer of comets, 
died in Bristol June 9, 1931. He was bom near 
Dadstock, Somersetshire, Nov. 25, 1848. Begin- 
ning the study of astronomy in 1865, he contin- 
ued this interest throughout life, although 
choosing accountancy as his profession. He discov- 
ered flve comets, some new nebulae, and made a 
number of planetaiy observations, the study of 
the surface markings, rotation periods, and 
phenomena of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn espe- 
cially engaging his attention. lie was also one 
of the first to discover a nova which appeared 
June 8, 1918, and was absolute discoverer of 
the new star in Cygnus Aug. 20, 1920. In the 
field of meteors or shooting stars, where he was 
a universally recognized authority, he developed 
the theory of stationary radiants, and his calcula- 
tions of the heights and velocities of 1220 fire- 
balls and shooting stars during the years 1884 
to 1920 enabled meteorologists to obtain impor- 
tant deductions as to the heat of the atmosphere 
at great altitudes. He was made a Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society in 1877. In 1895 
he received the Valz prize of the Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, and in 1898 the gold medal of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. Among his pub- 
lications are Telescopic Work for Starlight Eve- 
nings (1891); and Planets Mercury and 
Venus (1907). 

DENNIS, Alfred Pearce. An American 
economist, died by suicide at Bailey Island, near 
Brunswick, Me., Aug. 28, 1931. He was born in 
Worcester Co., Md., Jan. 10, 1869, and was grad- 
uated from Princeton University with the A.B. 
degree in 1891 and the Ph.D. degree in 1894. He 
was professor of history at Wesleyan University 
(Conn.), 1894-95, and at Smith College, 1898- 
1907. After being engaged in business for sev- 
eral years he was appointed in 1918 commercial 
attach^ at the American Embassy in Rome and 
in 1921 held the same post in London. As a repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
he made investigations in central and eastern 
Europe during 1922-23, and in 1924 became as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover. 
In 1925 he was appointed a member of the U. S. 
Tariff Commission, and also served as vice chair- 
man of this commission until 1929. He was the 
author of The Romance of World Trade (1926) 
and Gods and lAttle Fishes (1931), and was a 
frequent contributor on political history and 
economics to various periodicals. 

DENVER, University of. A coeducational 
institution of higher learning in Denver, Colo., 
founded in 1864. The registration for the autumn 
of 1931 totaled 2368, distributed as follows: 
Graduate school, 243 ; college of liberal arts, 945 ; 
school of science and engineering, 150; school of 
commerce, accounts, and finance, 583; school of 
law, 87; school of dentistry, 12; school of art, 
62; school of librarianship, 34; city college, 252. 
The summer session in 1931 totaled 1145. The 
faculty had 203 members. The total assets of the 
university amounted to $3,843,838 and consisted 
of plant assets, $1,526,097 ; endowment assets, 
$2,129,065; and current assets, $188,675. The 
total income for the year was $550,072. The li- 
brary contained 75,000 volumes. The new Mary 
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Reed Library, costing $400,000 and having a 
permanent endowment of $180,000, was under 
construction during 1931. Chancellor, Frederick 
M. Hunter, Ed.D., LL.D. 

DEPARTMENT STORES. See Business Re- 
view. 

DEPAUW UNIVERSITY. A coeducational 
institution for higher learning in Greencastle, 
Ind., under the auspices of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, founded in 1837. The enrollment 
for the autumn session of 1031 was 1612, includ- 
ing 073 men and 630 women. Of this number, 
1461 were registered in the college of liberal arts 
and 151 in the school of music. In the summer 
session of 1031 there were 84 students. The col- 
lege of liberal arts had a faculty of 94 members 
and the school of music a faculty of 17. The 
productive funds of the university amounted 
to $5,313,175, including assets of $2,207,307 of 
the Rector Scholarship Foundation. The income 
from productive funds was $280,731, while the 
total current income for the year was $691,578; 
$124,410 of the income from productive funds 
was for scholarships. The total amount of gifts 
for permanent funds received during the year 
was $50,409. During 1931 an addition was made 
to the Minshall Laboratory at a cost of $30,000, 
and $10,000 was spent on conditioning the ath- 
letic fields. The library contained about 73,000 
volumes. President, G. Bromley Oxnam, D.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D. 

DEPRESSION. See Business Review; Fi- 
nancial Re\tew; Banks and Banking; Public 
Finance; Taxation; articles on basic indus- 
tries, such as Cotton, Iron and Steel, Sugab; 
and sections on Commerce, Fina/nce, and Produce 
tion in the articles on the various countries, such 
as Germany, Great Britain, France, United 
States, etc. 

DERBY. Sec Racing. 

DERCTJM, Francis Xavier. An American 
neurologist, died Apr. 23, 1931, in Philadelphia, 
Pa., where he was born Aug. 10, 1856. He re- 
ceived the degrees of M.D. and Ph.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1877. In 1887 he 
became neurologist to the Philadelphia Hospital, 
and in 1893 consulting physician to the Asylum 
for the Chronic Insane in Wernersville, Pa. 
After serving the University of Pennsylvania, 
from 1883 to 1892, as instructor in nervous and 
mental diseases, he was appointed professor of 
the same subjects in the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, retiring as professor emeritus in 1025. 
During the World War he was a member of the 
Medical Advisory Board, lecturer to the Army 
and Navy Medical Corps, and member of the 
Medical Red Cross. 

He was a past president of the American 
Neurological Association, the Philadelphia Neu- 
rological Society, and the Philadelphia Psy- 
chiatric Society, and at the time of his death 
was president of the American Philosophical 
Society. In 1802 he described the disease known 
as adiposis dolorosa (Dercum’s Disease). Be- 
sides editing Text-Book of Nervous Diseases by 
American Authors ( 1 895 ) , he was the author of 
“Rest, Suggestion and Other Therapeutic Meas- 
ures in Nervous and Mental Diseases,’’ vol. viii 
of Cohen’s System of Physiologic Therapeutics 
(1003); A Clinical Manual of Mental Diseases 
(1913); Hysteria and Accident Compensation 
(1916); The Biology of the Internal Secretions 
(1024) ; and The Physiology of the Mind (1025). 


DESIGN, National Aoaoemt of. See Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 

DESTROYER and DESTROYER LEADER. 
See Naval Progress. 

DETROIT, University of. An institution of 
higher education in Detroit, Mich., under the 
auspices of the Roman Catholic Church and con- 
ducted by the Jesuit fathers, founded in 1877. 
In the autumn of 1031 there were 3607 students 
registered, distributed as follows: Arts and sci- 
ences, 497; engineering, 870; commerce and 
finance, 702; law, 106; foreign trade, 39; Satur- 
day and Thursday extension school, 667. The 
summer school registration was 648. The faculty 
numbered 162. The productive funds in 1931 
totaled $1,218,446. There were 61,200 volumes in 
the library. President, the Very Rev. John P. 
McNichols, S.J., Ph.D., LL.D. 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OP ARTS. See Art 
Exhibitions; Art Museums. 

DEUTSCHLAND. The name of Germany’s 
famous “pocket battleship” — a 10,000-ton 
armored cruiser, with a fighting power equiva- 
lent to that of a 20,000-ton battleship — launched 
in May, 1931. See Naval Progress, Germany 
under History. 

DE VILLIERS, de vll'ycrz. Sir John Abra- 
ham Jacob. An Anglo-Dutch historian and 
cartographer, died Apr. 2, 1931, in London where 
he was born Sept. 23, 1863. He was educated at 
the City of London College, was appointed to 
the British Museum in 1887, and since 1909 had 
been superintendent of the map division. During 
1896-99 he was expert adviser to the British 
Forei^ Office in the Venezuelan boundary ar- 
bitration case, and acted in a similar capacity 
during 1901-04 in the boundary arbitration with 
Brazil. In 1926 be was cartographical expert in 
the Labrador l)oundary arbitration, by the 
the award of which the claim of Newfoundland to 
1 1 0,000 square miles was allowed. He was knighted 
in 1927. Sir John was distinguished especially 
for his researches in Dutch Colonial history, 
publishing The Transvaal (1896) ; The Dutch in 
South Africa (1923) ; and My Memories (1931) 
and editing for the Hakluyt Society, of which 
he was honorary secretary from 1909 to 1923, 
Storm van’s Gravesande’s The Rise of British 
Outa na ( 2 vols., 1911). 

DEWEY, Melvil. An American librarian and 
educator, died at Lake Placid, Fla., Dec. 26, 1931. 
He was born in Adams Centre, N. Y., Dec. 10, 
1851, and was graduated from Amherst College 
in 1874. In 1876, while acting librarian at Am- 
herst, he published his Decimal Classification and 
Relative Index and founded the TAhrary Journal, 
which he edited until 1881. He also took an 
active part during 1876-83 in founding the 
American Library Association (q.v.) of which he 
was secretary for 16 years and twice president, 
the Library Bureau for advancing library in- 
terests, the Metric Bureau for establishing metric 
weights and measures, and the Spelling Reform 
Association. From 1883 to 1888 he was librarian 
of Columbia College, where he established (1887) 
a school of library economy. This was transferred 
to Albany in 1890 as the New York State Li- 
brary School, Dewey remaining director until 
1906. He was from 1889 to 1900 secretary and 
executive oHicer of the University of the State 
of New York, from 1889 to 1906 director of the 
New York State Library, and in 1004-06 also 
State director of libraries. He prepared catalogu- 
ing rules that are widely used, and his “decimal 
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clasflificatioii” has been adopted hi most Amer- 
ican and in many foreign libraries. He also was 
active in advocating a simplified spelling. He 
founded the Lake Placid Clubs in New York 
and Florida, and in 1022 the Lake Placid Club 
Education Foundation. 

DIALECTS. See Philoloqt, Modbsn; Phi- 
lology, Classical. 

DIAMONDS. With the existing world-wide de- 
pression, it was inevitable that the diamond 
industry not only should have a most unfavorable 
year but should be virtually at a standstill. The 
Diamond Corporation, Ltd., referred to in the 
1030 Year Book, was aiming at a gradual liquida- 
tion of its stocks, and the DeBecrs Company, one 
of the largest producers, decided to abandon send- 
ing fresh diamonds to London before June, 1032. 
After the abandonment of the gold standard in 
Great Britain, it was decided by the Diamond 
Corporation, Ltd., that diamond transactions 
would continue on a gold basis and an agreement 
to that etTect was made also with the Union of 
South Africa, where during the year the mines 
were virtually stopped in order to check over- 
production. In Amsterdam, the leading diamond 
centre of the world, there was general unemploy- 
ment in the industry, 4500 diamonds workers 
lieing estimated out of work in a total member- 
ship of 0000 in the General Association of Dutch 
Diamond Workers. 

The Diamond Corporation, Ltd., was able, 
during the year, to maintain the price level of 
rough diamonds through its agreement with the 
government of South Africa and the large dia- 
mond mining companies. However, the showing 
of rough diamonds was curtailed and after Octo- 
ber restricted to twice a week with a written re- 
quest necessary. There was a reduction in prices 
of bort, an impure variety of diamonds used 
largely for cutting and polishing, which later 
was stabilized at 305 guilders or about $1.20 a 
carat. 

The prevalence of unfavorable economic condi- 
tions in the United States naturally reduced the 
world market as that country was the largest 
purchaser of cut diamonds, and figures for the 
year 1931 indicated imports totaling 201,998 
carats valued at $11,964,820 as against 295,351 
carats valued at $23,207,296 in 1930. In 1931, 
rough, uncut diamonds, which were admitted 
free, were imported to the amount of 85,249 
carats valued at $3,851,098 as compared with 
83,525 carats valued at $1,464,549, dutiable, ad- 
mitted before June 18, 1930, and 126,066 carats 
valued at $4,176,240 admitted after that date 
free, in 1930. Belgium, with Antwerp as a cen- 
tre, continued the leading source of diamonds 
for the United States, the 1931 imports of cut 
diamonds amounting to 146,412 carats valued 
at $7,981,246, followed by The Netherlands, with 
Amsterdam as the main supply, with 48,608 
carats valued at $3,168,263. 

At the end of 1931 many in the diamond in- 
dustry were hopeful that the reduced prices of 
cut diamonds would lead to their being ^cumu- 
lated for investment and appreciation in view 
of the depreciation of currency and stocks, 

DIBELIXJS, Wilhelm. A German philologist, 
died Jan. 28, 1931, in Berlin where he was born 
Apr. 23, 1876. Ho successively held professor- 
ships in Posen (1903-11), Hamburg (1911-18), 
Bonn (1918-25), and Berlin (1925-31). As a 
specialist on English language and literature, 
his principal works are John Capgrave und die 


englisohe Sohriftspraohe (1899); EngUsohe Ro- 
mankunat (2 vols., 1910); Charles Dickens 
(1916) ; and England, Its Character and Genius 
(2 vols., trans., 1923). 

DICnON ABIES. See Philology, Classical. 

DIESEL ENGINES. See Internal Combus- 
tion Engines; AftRONAUTics; Shifbuiijiing. 

DIET. See Food and Nutrition. 

DINDINGS. See Straits Settlements. 

D'INDY, Vincent. See Indy, Paul Marie 
Theodore Vincent d*. 

DINKEY, Alva Clymer. An American in- 
dustrialist, died in Wynnewood, Pa., Aug. 11, 
1031. He was born in Weatherly, Pa., Feb. 20, 
1866. After receiving an elementary education he 
became connected with the Carnegie steel in- 
terests in Pennsylvania, serving in various posi- 
tions with the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, the 
Pittsburgh Locomotive Works, the McTighe 
Electric Company, and as general superintendent 
of the Homestead Steel Works (1901). In 1903 
he became president of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, but resigned in 1915 to accept the presi- 
dency of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance CJo., 
reorganized in 1923 as the Midvale Company. 
He was a director of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

DISABMAMENT. In the field of disarma- 
ment, attention was centred during 1931 upon 
preparations for the Disarmament Conference, 
scheduled to open Feb. 2, 1932, in Geneva. Much 
of the groundwork for the conference had been 
laid by the Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion, established under League auspices in 1925. 
After five years of labor the Preparatory Com- 
mission on Dec, 9, 1930, completed the drafting 
of a skeleton agreement for the limitation and 
reduction of land, naval, and air forces. To the 
1932 Disarmament Conference was left the task 
of filling in the actual figures at which arma- 
ments were to be limited. The Conference was 
also faced with the problem of reconciling more 
than 50 reservations made to various provisions 
of the draft disarmament treaty by delegations 
of difierent countries represented on the Prepara- 
tory Commission. Germany advanced 20 objec- 
tions or reservations to the draft treaty, while 
the Soviet Union reserved the right to propose 
its o>^n plan at the Disarmament Conference. 

On Jan. 24, 1931, the Council of the League 
of Nations formally invited the governments of 
the world, including the United States, Soviet 
Russia, and other non-members of the League, 
to participate in the Disarmament Conference. 
With the acceptance of this invitation, the vari- 
ous governments and the League Secretariat 
commenced the work of formulating their respec- 
tive programmes for the Conference and of 
smoothing out the numerous technical and poli- 
tical difi'erences which stood in the way of a 
final agreement. These problems were among the 
most important issues discussed during the 
numerous exchange visits of premiers and foreign 
ministers among the capitals of Europe and the 
United States during 1931. League committees 
continued their work on sjiecific problems. On 
February 28, tlie committee of experts working 
on budgetary limitation of armaments concluded 
the drafting of a model statement by which 
armament expenditures of the various countries 
could be shown in a simple and comprehensive 
form. To participate in this preliminary work, 
the U. S. Department appointed a representative 
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to the disarmament section of the League of Na- 
tions Secretariat. 

During the spring, the League Council for- 
mally requested the various governments to sub- 
mit figures on their respective armaments in a 
schedule form drawn up by the Preparatory Com- 
mission. These figures were to be used to cal- 
culate figures to be inserted in the Draft Treaty 
as a basis for discussion at the Disarmament 
Conference. At the same time the Council asked 
for such information and suggestions as would 
facilitate the work of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. The most important of the replies received 
was the French memorandum of July 21, 1031, 
which led many observers to declare that the 
Disarmament Conference was doomed to largely 
futile negotiation. The memorandum advanced 
the familiar French thesis that security must 
precede disarmament, as contrasted with the 
stand of the United States, and other powers, 
that the previous limitation and reduction of 
armaments was the most effective road to secu- 
rity. It was plainly stated that France had cut 
her armaments to an irreducible minimum under 
existing conditions of security in Europe, and 
that any furtlier reduction was conditioned upon 
an international agreement for immediate and 
effective military financial, and economic aid to 
a nation attacked by an aggressor. Furthermore, 
the French government warned, any increase in 
Germany’s armaments intended to give Germany 
theoretical equality with the other powers would 
force France to increase her existing armaments. 

Shortly after publication of the French memo- 
randum, Joseph Paul-Boncour, chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs committee of the French Cham- 
ber, proposed that the defense forces of each 
country as fixed at the Disarmament Conference 
should become a police force imder the direction 
of the League. His proposal was coldly received 
in the European capitals not allied with France. 
In a speech on December 20, Premier Laval stated 
that, if necessary, France would introduce at the 
Disarmament Conference a plan for military help 
to nations menaced agression. On the same 
day. Lord Cecil of Chelwood, who headed the 
British delegation to the Preparatory Commis- 
sion, urged that the Disarmament Conference ad- 
mit the principle of armament equality demanded 
by Germany, while at the same time* barring to 
all nations the weapons denied to Germany under 
the Peace Treaties, such as aircraft and sub- 
marines. 

The Armaments Truce. A proposal was made 
by Foreign Minister Grand! of Italy before the 
licague Assembly Sept. 8, 1931, for “a suspen- 
sion of the execution of the new armament pro- 
grammes until after the Disarmament Confer- 
ence.” The proposal was referred to the Third 
Commission of the Assembly on disarmament, 
where on September 30 it was adopted in a de- 
natured form, the modifications being due largely 
to the objections raised by France, Poland, and 
Japan. The American Minister to Switzerland, 
Hugh R. Wilson, sat with the Third Commission 
during the discussion ”in a consultative capac- 
ity.” The Council then requested the various 
goveniments to state before Nov. 1, 1931, whether 
they were prepared to accept the proposed arma- 
ments truce for a period of one year. No- 
vember 5, 38 governments, including the United 
States and the Soviet Union, reported favorably. 
The truce was placed in effect by the Unit^ 
States and a number of other governments with- 


out awaiting the formal declaration of the 
League. On Nov. 16, 1931, the League Secretariat 
informed the powers that the truce was in effect 
for one year, commencing Nov. 1, 1931. 

Disarmament Propaganda. Toward the end of 
1931, considerable sentiment in favor of the post- 
ponement of the 1932 Disarmament Conference 
became evident in French and other governmental 
circles, as well as among students of world poli- 
tics, who felt that the time was extremely in- 
opportune. It was pointed out that the French 
memorandum, the Manchurian crisis, the repara- 
tion negotiations, and the critical financial and 
)mlitical situation in Europe, made it not un- 
likely that the debates at tne Conference would 
increase rather than ameliorate nationalistic an- 
tagonisms. No government, liowever, dared incur 
the onus of proposing the postponement of the 
conference, while leaders of the German govern- 
ment flatly opposed postponement. The peace soci- 
eties in all civilized countries had carried on in- 
tensive propaganda on behalf of disarmament, 
which statesmen hesitated to appear to oppose. 
Petitions urging immediate arms reductions, had 
been widely circulaU*d. Poj)c Pius XI, President 
Hoover, and other religious and political leaders 
in many countries had declared the limitation 
and reduction of armaments to be one of the 
most vital political and economic problems of 
the generation. In an encyclical issued during 
the year, addressed primarily to Bishops of the 
Church, Pope Pius said; 

Since the unbridled rare for armaments is on the one 
hand the effect of the rivalry among nations and on the 
other the cause of the withdrawal of enormous sums from 
the public wealth and hence not the smallest of contrib- 
utors to the current extraordinary crisis, we can not re- 
frain from renewing on this subject the wise admonitions 
of our predecessors which thus far have not been hoard 
We exhort you all, that with all the means at your dis- 
posal, both by preaching and by the press, you seek to 
iUnmine minds and open hearts on this matter according 
to the solid dictates of Right reason and of the Christian 
law. 

In a Btatcment addressed to President Hoover, 
66 officials and members of 38 national organiza- 
tions in the United States urged that the Govern- 
ment exert every influence to insure the success 
of the Geneva parley. With the object of making 
known the facts of the armament situation, an 
International Disarmament Review was estab- 
lished in Geneva. The movement for disarmament 
met a decided setback in Paris, however, when 
an unofficial international disarmament confer- 
ence was convened there in November, attended 
by more than 1000 delegates from peace societies 
in 30 countries. Some of the delegates were in- 
discreet enough to hiss Paul Painlevd, former 
French Premier and liberal leader, when he de- 
fended the French official thesis of security be- 
fore disarmament. The following night (Novem- 
ber 27) a great mass meeting for disarmament 
in the Trocadero Palace was thrown into pande- 
monium by French nationalist agitators and the 
aroused French public. Lord Cecil of Great 
Britain, former Premier Ilerriot of France, Vit- 
torio Scialoja, head of the Italian delegation to 
the League of Nations; and Alanson B. Hough- 
ton, former American Ambassador to Germany 
and Great Britain, were among the prominent 
TOace advocates howled down by the mob. The 
Wris press, with a few exceptions, condoned the 
breaking up of the meeting. The general senti- 
ment expressed was that the conference had been 
called by the peace organizations in Paris ''to 
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force upon France a solution unfavorable to our 
country.” 

See Denmark, Great Britain; Italy, Spain, 
and France under History, United States under 
Disarmament \ Peace; League op Nations; 
Military Progress; Naval Progress; Inter* 
parliamentary Union. 

Bibliography. Consult William Martin, Dis- 
armament and the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
(Paris, 1931); A. J. Jacobs, World Peace and 
Armaments (London, 1931) ; Major Victor Lefe- 
bure, Scientific Disarmament (New York, 1931) ; 
Vittorio Scialoja, “Obstacles to Disarmament,” 
Foreign Affairs, January, 1932; Viscount Cecil, 
“Facing the World Disarmament Conference,” 
Foreign Affairs, October, 1931; William T. Stone, 
“The Draft Treaty for the World Disarmament 
Conference,” Foreign Police Association Informa- 
tion Service, Feb. 1ft, 1931, Vol. VI, No. 26. The 
report of the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission together with the Draft Disarmament 
Convention was published in 19.31 by the British 
Government Stationery Office as Command Paper 
3767. 

DISCIPLES OF CHBIST. A communion 
known also as the Churches of Christ and sprung 
from a movement for Christian unity, which arose 
in American Presbyterian circles at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, under Barton W. Stone, 
in Kentucky, and Thomas and Alexander Camp- 
bell in Western Pennsylvania. This is the largest 
religious body having its origin in America. It 
was fifth among Protestant communions in the 
United States in 1931. In policy the churches are 
congregational. There were six major agencies 
of the communion in 1931; The United Christian 
Missionary Society; Board of Education; Board 
of Temperance and Social Welfare; Association 
for the Promotion of Christian Unity; Pension 
Board; besides the missionary societies of the 
Severn 1 states and provinces of Canada. These 
agencies aie corporations and are related in an 
advisory way to the International Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ which meets annually in 
the late summer or early autumn. The general 
missionary work of the churches is organized 
under the United Christian Missionary Society, 
with headquarters at 222 Downey Avenue, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. Its board of managers of 120 
is composed of an equal number of men and 
women. The foreign missionary work in 1931 
embraced the Belgian Congo, Africa, China, 
India, Jamaica, .Japan, Mexico, Philippine Is- 
lands, Porto Rico, Argentina, Paraguay and 
Tibet (Batang, on the border). 

Statistics of the denomination show that during 
the year there were 7148 baptisms in the foreign 
fields. The 527 mission schools had a total enroll- 
ment of 10,202. The communion maintained 16 
hospitals and 19 dispensaries which gave 431,- 
261 treatments, a decrease of 32,4.56 over the 
previous year. The church erection fund amounted 
to $2,820,4.59.78. The Society maintained Bible 
chairs in four State universities; and 60 young 
people’s conferences were held, a gain of one over 
the previous year. Work in America was con- 
ducted among the French, Highlanders, immi- 
grants, Negroes, Orientals, Spanish-Americans 
and Mexicans. The department of benevolence 
maintained six homes for children, an equal 
number of homes for the aged and one hospital. 
In 1931, 29 colleges cooperated with the Board of 
Education. 

The total church membership throughout the 


world in 1931 was 1,676,768, a gain over 1930 
of 9332; and in the United States and Canada, 
1,549,754, a loss of 4924. The Bible school enroll- 
ment for the world was 1,134,772, a ^in over the 
previous year of 6170; and for the United States 
and Canada, 1,050,141, a gain of 606. Contribu- 
tions, missionary, benevolence, and educational, 
reported for the fiscal year in the United States 
and Canada totaled $3,309,638.71. Among the 
periodicals published by the communion are 
World Call, Christian Evangelist and Christian 
Unity Quarterly. The president of the Inter- 
national Convention for the year was L. D. Ander- 
son of Fort Worth, Texas. Dr. Stephen J. 
Corey of Indianapolis, Indiana was president of 
the United Christian Missionary Society. 

DISEASES OF ANIMALS. See Veterinary 
Medioine. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. See Botany. 

DISTILLING. See PRonramoN. 

DIVORCE. See Marriage and Divorce. 

DOCKS. See Ports and IIarborb. 

DODSON, John E. An American actor, died 
in New York City, Dec. 9, 1931. Born in England 
in 18.57, he came to the United States with the 
Kendals in 1889 and was especially known in 
character parts. He made his d6but in 1877 at 
Manchester with J. L. Toole in The Spelling 
Hce. Later he played for several seasons at Dub- 
lin and in different British cities, supporting, 
among others, Charles Mathews, Barry Sul- 
livan, Joseph Jefferson, and J. K. Emmett. One 
of his creations was Carraway Bones in Turned 
Up. After he joined the Kendal company he 
appeared in A Scrap of Paper, The Ironmaster, 
The Squire, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Still 
Waters Run Deep, and other productions. In 
1894 he became a member of Charles Frohman’s 
company, playing in The Masqueraders, John-a- 
Dreams, and other plays. In 1898 he made a hit 
as old .Tohn Weathersby in Gillette’s farce. Be- 
cause She Loved Him So. 

DOGS. Pendley Calling, wire-haired fox ter- 
rier owned by John G. Bates of Morristown, N. J., 
established herself as among the greatest dogs 
in the history of the show ring, in 1931. Against 
strong opposition she went through to win the 
title of Best-in-Show at the Westminster Kennel 
Club show at Madison Square Garden in February 
for the second time in succession. The competi- 
tion was keen and it was only after the greatest 
of rivalry and demonstrations of approval and 
disapproval by the spectators that she won the 
ribbon over Blue Dan of Happy Valley, the mag- 
nificent English setter owned by Dr. A. A. Mitten 
of Philadelphia. The judging was questioned 
later in many written protests but tne award 
was upheld and the shadow lifted when Pendley 
Calling took the honors at the Canadian show at 
Toronto in November. Blue Dan of Happy Valley 
must be given second honors through the year, 
not only for his brilliant showing in the West- 
minster classic but because of his incessant and 
brilliant triumphs in the smaller shows. Dog 
show competition did not appear to feel the eco- 
nomic crisis. There was no let-up in shows and 
with record entry lists almost as many shows 
were held in 1931 as in previous years; 55,000 
dogs were benched during the year. The only 
indication of the financial condition was to be 
found in the lessening of importations of im- 
portant dogs. But since the importations of 
other years have produced stock in this country 
which seems to be every bit as good as that of 
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the European breeds there is less and less need 
for such activity in the matter of importing, and 
dog fanciers were concentrating on their own. 

DOHEBTY, Chables Joseph. A Canadian 
lawyer and statesman, died in Westmount, Que., 
July 28, 1931. He was born in Montreal, May 11, 
1865, and was educated at St. Mary’s Jesuit 
College and at McGill University, being grad- 
uated from the latter with the B.C.L, degree in 
1876. Called to the Quebec bar in 1877, he soon 
gained a large practice and in 1887 was created 
Queen’s Counsel. He also became professor of 
civil and international law at McGill University 
and was a member of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed in 1883 to investigate the working of 
the Protestant and Catholic school boards in 
Montreal. In 1891 he was appointed a puisne 
judge of the Superior Court of Quebec, serving 
until 1900. From 1908 to 1911 he was a member 
of the House of Commons for the St. Ann’s di- 
vision of Montreal and actively supported Rob- 
ert Laird Bordon, the Conservative leader, in 
opposing the Liberal policy of reciprocity with 
the United States. On the election of Borden as 
Premier, in 1911, he was appointed Minister of 
Justice, liolding this office until the fall of the 
Conservative governineiit in 1921. During the 
World War period he had tlie difficult task of ad- 
ministering the Conscription Act. He w^as also 
one of the Canadian delegates to the Paris Peace 
Conference and to the League of Nations during 
1920-21, and in 1920 was made an Imperial 
Privy Councilor. 

DOLE. See Unemployment; Labor, American 
Federation of. France; Great Britain; Ger- 
many. 

DOMINICA. See Leeward Islandb. 

DOMINICAN BEPXJBLIC (SANTO DO- 
MINGO). A West Indian state occupying the 
eastern part of the island of Haiti, the western 
part of which comprises the Republic of Haiti 
(see Haiti). Capital, Santo Domingo. 

Area and Population. The area is estimated 
at 10,332 square miles; the population at the 
census of 1921 was 897,405 (estimated at 1,200,- 
000 in 1929). The chief cities, with their esti- 
mated populations in 1929, were: Santo Domingo, 
45,000; Santiago, 15,000; San Pedro de Macoris, 
31,000; Puerto Plata, 9500; La Romana, 10,000. 
Of the total population in 1927, 25 per cent were 
white ( mainly of Spanish descent ) , 25.4 per cent 
were Negroes, and the remainder were mestizos 
or yellow. In February, 1930, there were 841 
schools, of which 33 were technical, and a total 
enrollment of 90,360 (average attendance, 55,- 
842 ) , or about one-half the children of school age. 
Approximately 26 per cent of the population were 
illiterate in 1930. The language of the country 
is Spanish. 

Production. Agriculture is the predominant 
industry, with sugar, cacao, coffee, and tobacco 
as the chief crops. About 8,000,000 acres, or two- 
thirds of the total area, is suitable for cultiva- 
tion. Sugar production during the 1930-31 grind- 
ing season was 406,237 short tons (396,000 tons 
in 1929-30). Su^r normally constitutes about 
55 per cent of the value of all exports. Yields 
of other crops were: cacao, 50,000,000 x)Ound8 
(estimated) in 1931 and about 45,000,000 pounds 
in 1930; tobacco, about 29,000,000 pounds in 
1930; coffee, about 12,000,000 pounds in 1930 
and 13,000,000 pounds in 1929; rice, 16,500 
short tons (estimated) in 1931. Approximately 
$2,000,000 worth of rice is import^ annually. 


Livestock in 1930 included about 900,000 cattle, 

1.100.000 swine, 150,000 horses, 150,000 asses, 

45.000 mules, 650,000 goats, and 5000 sheep. The 
forests produce lignum -vitiB, mahogany logs, rail- 
road ties, and dyewoods. Sugar refining is the 
only important manufacturing industry; straw 
hats, cigarettes, soap, etc., are produced for local 
consumption. Agriculture and business were badly 
depressed in 1931, as a result of the fall of agri- 
cultural prices, adverse crop conditions, the de- 
struction of Santo Domingo by the September, 
1930, hurricane, and the continuance of political 
unrest. 

Commerce. General imports in 1930 were val- 
ued at $15,229,000, compared with 22,729,000 in 
1929, a decline of 33 per cent. General exports 
were valued at $18,552,000, as against $23,736,- 
000 in the previous year, a 22 per cent decrease. 
Due entirely to lower prices, raw sugar exports 
declined 19 per cent in value — from $12,259,000 in 

1929 to $9,910,000 in 1930. Cacao shipments de- 
clined only 3 per cent in volume but 30 ))er cent 
ill value, the totals being $3,870,000 and $2,710,- 
000 for 1929 and 1930, res})ectivelv. Coffee ex- 
ports were $1,483,000 in 1930 ($2,444,000 in 
1929); leaf tobacco, $1,032,000 in 1930 ($1,381,- 
000). The United States, including Porto Rico, 
supplied 56.6 per cent of all imports in 1930 
(59.5 in 1929) and took 32.2 per cent of all ex- 
ports (30.9). The United Kingdom purchased 
39.5 per cent of the exports and France 13.2 per 
cent. 

Finance. In the budget for 1931, as passed by 
Congress in December, 1930, revenues were es- 
timated at $12,094,870 (including $5,403,457 ap- 
portioned to the special fund) and expenditures 
at $9,957,662 (including $4,961,557 for special 
purposes). The sum of $2,802,917 was set aside 
for service of the debt. Budget estimates for 

1930 were: Revenues, $14,292,210; ex|KUulitureH, 
$14,042,098, or $4,084,431 more than in the 1931 
budget. While actual results were not available, 
deficits were indicated for both jears. Customs 
receipts for 1030 amounted to $3,594,567, com- 
pared with $4,989,527 in 1929. Payments toward 
the debt sinking fund absorbed $2,345,119, or 
65.24 per cent of all customs receipts. When costs 
of the receivership were deducted, there re- 
mained but $848,870 for transfer to the Dominican 
government, as compared with $3,461,814 for 
1929. Dominican customs are supervised by the 
U. S. State Department, under the treaty of 1924. 
The external public debt on June 30, 1931, totaled 
$17,283,000, compared with $19,684,000 at the 
end of 1929. 

Communications. In 1930, there were 149 
miles of railway line, of which 62 miles were 
government owned, and 845 miles of higliways, 
including 686 miles of macadam. The Pan- 
American Airways operated a tri-weekly service 
from Santo Domingo to San Juan, Porto Rico, 
and from Santo Domingo to Miami via Cama- 
gUey, Cuba. It was announced that the air com- 
pany would change its base from Santo Domingo 
to San Pedro de Macoris on Dec. 1, 1931. A total 
of 1687 vessels, of 2,382,000 net registered tons, 
entered the ports in 1930, and 1509 ships, of 

2.218.000 tons, cleared. Direct radio-telegraphic 
service between Santo Domingo and the United 
States was inaugurated Dec. 24, 1930. 

Government. The Republic is governed under 
a constitution adopted by the Constituent As- 
sembly on June 13, 1924, and revised in 1927 
and 1929. Executive power is vested in a presi- 
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dent and cabinet of seven ministers. The Presi- 
dent is ineligible for a second successive term. 
The senators, deputies, and governors of the 
Provinces are elected for four years by direct 
popular vote. Each of the 12 Provinces is repre- 
sented by one senator and (in practice) by two 
deputies. The President of the Republic in 1931 
was Gen. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo y Molina, who 
assumed office Aug. 16, 1930, following a suc- 
cessful revolution against the administration of 
President Horacio Vdsquez. 

History. The tightening of the economic de- 
pression during 1931 created a serious unem- 
ployment problem and forced general reductions 
in wages and personnel among both private and 
government employees. Government revenues, 
derived largely from duties on imports, declined 
steadily until November, when it became neces- 
sary to declare a moratorium with respect to 
amortization payments on the government’s for- 
eign debts. Tlie moratorium, which was approved 
by the U. S. State Department, provided for the 
continuation of interest payments. Industrial 
establishments operated at about 50 per cent of 
capacity throughout the year. In an effort to tide 
the government over the financial crisis. Con- 
gress on July 17, 1931, authorized the President 
to float a $5,000,000 bond issue. The proceeds 
were to be applied to the cancellation of the 
floating debt and jiending claims, payment of 
debts incurred as a result of the 1390 hurricane, 
and for public works. 

Aggravated by the depression, the political 
unrest which flared out in revolution in 1930 
continued throughout 1931, President Trujillo’s 
rt*ginie proved unable to stamp out revolutionary 
bands in the Provinces. A number of his support- 
ers were killed during sporadic disorders, includ- 
ing Jesus Gomez, a member of the Land Tribunal, 
and Senator Desiderio Ariay. Factionalism be- 
came evident within the government and when 
Vice President Estrella Urefla sailed in August, 
1931, for a vacation in the United States and 
Europe, it >\as predicted that he would not re- 
turn while President Trujillo retained power. 
This prediction was verified on December 7, when 
the Chamber of Deputies voted to impeach the 
Vice President on charges of conspiring against 
the government. Dr. Estrella Urefla’s where- 
abouts were then unknown. 

Three bills approved by Congress in an extraor- 
dinary session convened Jan. 20, 1931, reduced 
the number of Cabinet ministries from 10 to 6, 
leased the national lottery for 10 years to a 
Dominican citizen, and authorized the President 
to lease the government-operated Central Rail- 
way and the aqueduct and telephone system in 
Santo Domingo to a national or foreign corpora- 
tion. The reorganized cabinet was constituted as 
follows: Presidency, Dr. Rafael Vidal; Interior, 
Police, War, and Navy, Dr. Jacinto B. Peynado; 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. Rafael Estrella Urefla; 
Finance, Labor, and Communications, Dr. Te6dulo 
Pina Chevalier ; Agriculture and Commerce, 
Dr. R. Cdsar Tolentino; Health, Social Welfare, 
and Public Works, Dr. Fiallo Cabral (Dr. Cabral 
died Mar. 20, 1931, and was succeeded by Dr. 
Rafael Vidal as od interim secretary). 

An international committee of three archi- 
tects in 1931 accepted the design submitted by 
J. L. Cleave of England for a $1,500,000 light- 
house to be erected in Santo Domingo under the 
auspices of the Pan American Union as a 


memorial to Christopher Columbus. See Abohi- 
TECTUBE. 

D’OBSA.T, Lawbance (Dorset William 
Lawbance). a British actor, died in London, 
Sept. 13, 1931. He was bom in Northamptonshire, 
Aug. 19, 1853. After making his sta^e d4but in 
1877, he toured the provinces, returning to Lon- 
don in 1882 to appear as Lord All-Cash in Fra 
Diavolo, the typo of character-rdle for which he 
became famous. He later supported Minnie 
Palmer in My Sweetheart in London and played 
Lord Dangars in The Profligate and the Earl of 
Thamesmead in An Artist's Model. In 1900 he 
went to the United States, where he remained 
until 1924, appearing as the Earl of Pawtucket 
in the play of that name (1903-05), Capt. 
Howarden Kellie in The Embassy Ball (1905- 

07) , Capt. Cecil Fitz Herbert in The Lancers 
(1907), Captain Mont joy in Miss Innocence 
(1908), Captain Foenix in Trelawney of the 
Wells (1911), Archduke Frederick in The 
Whirl of Society (1912), The Earl of Carmon- 
dale in The Rented Earl (1914), Captain Chi- 
chester in Robinson CrusoCy Junior (1916), the 
King of Serendib in Sinbad (1918), and Sir 
Percy Beauchamp in So This la London (1922). 
He last appeared in London in Othello, in 1930. 

DORSEY, George Amos. An American an- 
thropologist and author, died in New York City, 
Mar. 29, 1931. He was born in Hebron, Ohio, 
Feb. 6, 1868, and was graduated from Denison 
University in 1888 and from Harvard University 
with the Ph.D. degree in 1894. During 1891-92 
he conducted anthropological investigations in 
South America for the Chicago Exposition and 
also acted as superintendent of archaeology in 
the department of anthropology. After two years 
of teaching in the department of anthropology 
at Harvard, he became assistant curator of an- 
thropology (1896) at the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago, and acted aa curator 
from 1898 to 191.5. As a result of his travels in 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australasia in 1908 
the museum’s anthropological collections were 
greatly augmented. He also served as professor 
of comparative anatomy in the dental school 
of Northwestern University (1898-1913) and 
as assistant professor of anthropology (1905- 

08) and associate professor (1908-15) at the 
University of Chicago. From 1909 to 1912 he was 
a member of the editorial staff of the Chicago 
Tribune, investigating sources of European emi- 
gration and studying political conditions in 
India, China, Japan, Australia, and South 
Africa. 

During the World War Dr. Dorsey was lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve, serving as 
assistant naval attach^ at Madrid in 1918 and 
naval attachd at Lisbon in 1919. He was also 
adviser on Spanish problems to the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace at Paris in 1919. 
In 1922 he resumed his interest in journalism 
as correspondent for the London Evening News, 
and on his return to the United States, aside 
from lecturing at the New School for Social 
Research in New York City, devoted his entire 
time to writing. He was the author of Young 
Low (a novel, 1917); Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings (1925); The Nature of Man 
(1927) ; The Evolution of Charles Darwin 
(1927); Hows and Whys of Human Behavior 
(1929); and Man's Own Show: Civilization 
(posthumous, 1931). He had also published more 
than 70 papers on anthropology and anatomy. 
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DOTTBINB. See VsmsBiNART Medicine. 

DBAINAGE. See Beclamation. 

DBAKE TTEIVEBSITY. An institution for 
tlie higher education of men and women in Des 
Moines, Iowa, founded in 1881. The number en- 
rolled in the autumn of 1931, was 1481, distribu- 
ted as follows : College of liberal arts, 488 ; com- 
merce, 296; education, 304; law, 86; fine arts, 
266; and Bible, 27. The summer session registra- 
tion was 546. The faculty numbered 99. The fixed 
endowment amounted to $1,363,676. The number 
of volumes in the library was 53,029. President, 
Daniel VV. Morehouse, Ph.D. 

DBAMA. See Theatre; German Literature; 
French Literature; Literature English and 
American; Italian Literature; Scandinavian 
Literature; Spanish-American Litebature; 
Spanish Literature. 

DBAPEB, Daniel. An American meteorolo- 
gist, died in Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., Dec. 21, 
1931. He was born in New York City, Apr. 2. 
1841, a son of John William Draper under whom 
he studied science. He obtained the Ph.D. degree 
from New York University in 1880. He helped 
his brother, Henry Draper, to construct the 
telescopes, grind the mirrors, and build his ob- 
servatory at Hastings-on-Hudson. From 1869 
to 1911 he served as director of the New York 
City Meteorological Observatory. The self- 
recording meteorological instruments employed 
in that institution are based chiefly upon his de- 
signs. 

DBOUGHT. See Aqueducts; Agriculture; 
Flax; Dairying; Hay; Forestry; Horticul- 
ture; Livestock; Metboboloqy; United States 
under Administration, 

DBOXXGHT BELIEF. See Agriculture, U. S. 
Dept, of; Red Cross, American National; 
United States under Congress; Floods and 
Flood Prevention. 

DBUG CONTBOL. See League of Nations. 

DBXJGS. See Chemistry, Industrial. 

DUKE UNIVEBSITY. An institution for 
higher education in Durham, N. C. It had its 
beginning under the name of York Academy, 
estiablished in 1835 in Randolph County, N. C., 
and expanding later into Union Institute, then 
into Normal School, and in 1858 into Trinity 
College. In 1892, Trinity College was moved to 
Durham where it continued under that name 
until 1924, when the greater Duke University 
was made possible through benefactions from 
James B. Duke. 

The enrollment for the autumn of 1931 was 
2666, distributed as follows : Undergraduate men, 
1436; undergraduate women, 583; school of reli- 
gion, 145; school of law, 75; school of medicine, 
147; other graduate schools, including arts and 
sciences, 233 ; school of nursing, 60 ; duplications, 
13. For the summer session of 1931 there was an 
enrollment of 1363. In the autumn of 1931 the 
faculty, including officers, numbered 262. In ad- 
dition there were 25 teachers in the 1931 summer 
school who were not included on the regular staff 
of the university. 

The endowment funds of the university amount- 
ed to $23,278,041, and the income for the year was 
$1,147,117. Gifts received during the year 1930- 
31 amounted to $100,000. The Angier B. Duke 
memorial student loan fund exceeded $1,250,000 in 
value. The library contained 246,280 accessioned 
volumes and above 40,000 catalogued volumes. 
President, William Preston Few, Ph.D., LL.D. 


DUEKEBS or DUNKABDS. See Brethren, 
Church of the. 

DUBUM WHEAT. See Wheat. 

DUTCH EAST lEDEBS. See Netherland 
East Indies. 

DUTCH GUIANA. See Surinam. 

DUTCH BEFOBMED CHUBCH. See Re- 
formed Church in America. 

DUTCH WEST INDIES. The Dutch posses- 
sions in the West Indies, viz., Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana) and Curasao. Consult those titles. See 
also Amy Vandenbosch, “Dutch Problems in the 
West Indies,” Foreign Affairs^ January, 1931. 

DUTTON, Brother Joseph (Ira Barnes 
Dutton). A lay missionary of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, died in Honolulu, T. H., Mar. 26, 
1931. He was born in Stowe, Vt., Apr. 27, 1843, 
and removing to Wisconsin served with the 13th 
Wisconsin Volunteers during the Civil War, 
being appointed first lieutenant and assistant 
quartermaster. For ten years after the war he 
was in the government service, principally in the 
adjustment of war claims. During this period he 
became a convert to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and entered the Trappist monastery at 
Gethsemane, Ky. After taking his final vows 
he w’ent to New Orleans where he learned of 
the work among the le])crB of Father Joseph 
Damien, the heroic Belgian priest. In 1886 he 
sailed for Honolulu where lie presented himself 
to the Superior of the Hawaiian ('atholic Mis- 
sions as “a gift to the lepers” and joined Father 
Damien at the leper settlement on Molokai. On 
Father Damien’s death three years later he took 
over the administrative work of the settlement 
and instituted, among other important projects, 
the Baldwin Ifome at which more than 1300 
leprous men and boys were cared for. In 1929 he 
received the thanks of the Haw'aiian House of 
Representatives for his inspiring work and serv- 
ice. 

DYNAMO ELECTRIC MACHINBBY. The 

unfavorable business conditions of 1931 had 
the effect of slowing up the development of large 
size units and to discourage the tendency to 
break records for size, but the conditions seemed 
to stimulate activity in the production of more 
ingenious improvements and refinements in de- 
sign which would bring about more eflicient and 
economic operation and lessen costs of operation, 
particularly in machines of small and moderate 
capacities. The type of turbo-electric generator 
for 1800 r.p.m., built as one machine on one 
shaft and known as a “single cylinder machine,” 
took two steps upward in maximum si/c avail- 
able, i.e. an 80,000 kw. machine for Buffalo and 
a 200,000 kv-a. 160,000 kw. machine for Brook- 
lyn. The latter is designed to operate at 400 lbs. 
steam pressure at 730° F. and the geneiator has 
the new type of “double winding” first intro- 
duced in the generator for the N. Y. Edison Com- 
pany at the East River Station. 

The 110,000 kv-a. turbo-generator ojierating 
with a steam pressure of 1200 lbs. mentioned in 
the 1929 Year Book was put in successful opera- 
tion. This is a double shaft machine, each running 
at 1800 r.p.m. with one turbine on top of the 
other in order to save floor space. 

A number of smaller sets designed to operate 
at 1200 lbs. steam pressure were put in operation 
including a couple for 50,000 kv-a. An increase 
in the size of turbo-generators operating at a 
shaft speed of 3600 r.p.m. is noted in a 22,500 




1. One of the 77,000 kva Water-Wheel Generators for the Diahlo Power Station 

From WeHtmghouHe Elrctnc and Manufacturing Co 

2. The 77,500 kva Water-Wheel Generator for the Dnieper Uiver Project, Russia 

From General Electric Co 
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3. The 70,000 kvn Three-phase Transformer for the Hell Gate Station, New York 
From WestmghotMe Electric and Manufacfurmt; Co 

2. A 3000 kw. mercury arc rectifier for supplying jwwer at 3000 volts direct current from an alternating 
current transmission 8>6tem For the Delaware. Lacka wanna and Western R. R. 

From General Electric Co, 
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kv-a. machine for New Jersey which operates 
at 600 lbs. steam pressure. 

It has been found more economic to design 
these large electric generators in sizes of 100,000 
kw. and greater for a voltage of 18,500 and 22,- 
000 at their terminals, and as such designs have 
given satisfaction in service this has become 
standard practice. 

The largest generators in the world (in bulk 
and weight) for the Dnieper installation in Rus- 
sia were shipped and installed. These are for 
77,500 kv-a. at 88.2 r.p.m., weigh 880 tons each, 
and are driven by water wheels. Some other 
water-wheel generators for 77,000 kv-a. were 
installed at the Diablo plant near Seattle, but 
these were for 171 r.p.m. and are of lesser bulk 
and weight. However, 77,500 kv-a. is a record 
for capacity of water-wheel driven generators. 

The largest synchronous condenser yet built 
was one for 75,000 kv-a. at 514 r.p.m. installed 
in Chicago. It is connected by transtormers to 
the 220,000-volt transmission system and serves 
to stabilize and regulate the system voltage. 
Another 50,000 kv-a. synchronous condenser is 
noteworthy because it is cooled by hydrogen in- 
stead of air. 

A notable novelty is the installation of two 
21,000 kv-a. frequency changers for the Heading 
Railway. They take power at 60 cycles three 
phase from a commercial transmission system 
and deliver power at 11,000 volts, 25 cycles sin- 
gle phase for the operation of the locomotives 
and trains. The novelty consists in the two facts 
that they are designed to ojierate outdoors and 
they are the largest single phase frequency- 
changers in operation. 

The size of high frequency generators for the 
operation of Induction furnaces was increased 
to 1250 kw. at 960 cycles. A direct current motor 
for 8000 h.p. for a steel mill of the Illinois Steel 
Co. broke another record for size. 

There wa.s an intensive development in trans- 
formers which included an increase in the maxi- 
mum unit capacity to 70,000 kv-a. in a three 
phase 60 cycle oil and air cooled transformer 
for New York City. There was a large increase 
in the application of special high-voltage trans- 
formers of the ‘‘non-resonating” or “surge-pioof” 
type, which features render them less susceptible 
to trouble from lightning and high-voltage 
surges. Many of these were used on 230,000 volt 
transmission systems in sizes up to 67,000 kv-a. 

The use of transformers with “load-ratio con- 
trol** for the control of the secondary voltage 
very materially increased. These transformers 
operate without attendants. 

Among the minor ingenious improvements for 
transformers were: The Thermotel, an instru- 
ment for indicating the extent to which the 
available capacity of all the transformers of a 
system is being used. A system of “banked radia- 
tors** for the cooling of a number of large trans- 
formers in a restricted space. A combination of 
oil-air pressure for the more effective cooling of 
large transformers. 

The development and the application of Mer- 
cury Arc Rectifiers has been very vigorously 
pushed in recent years and there has been a very 
great increase in the number, size, and power 
capacity. The direct current systems in which 
they are used range from 600 to 3000 volts and 
their capacities from 750 kw. to 6000 kw. and 
for all commercial frequencies. The largest in- 


stallation is probably that of the New York City 
Board of Transportation, intended to supply 
power to the new subways, particularly the 
Eighth Avenue Subway. 

EARTH. See Geoloot; Astbonomy; Metbob- 

OLOOY. 

EABTHQXTAEES. On the average, an earth- 
quake is felt in some part of the world at least 
4000 times each year, though fortunately the 
vast majority of these quakes either are feeble 
and harmless or else occur under the sea or in 
thinly populated regions; in the United States 
alone, 200 or more are usually reported an- 
nually. The year 1931 had the usual quota of 
earthquakes, several of which ranked as severe 
disasters; forty-three major quakes occurred 
during the first four months of the year alone, 
but several of these took place in midocean, and 
a number of the others did not cause mueh 
damage or loss of life. A great quake in China 
on tJauuary 27, was known to have occurred 
only from the records made by seismographs 
over tlie globe. 

A destructive earthquake took place in the 
south of Mexico (q.v.), on January 14, and was 
followed by aftershocks for several days; the 
epicentre was close to the coast of the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec. Oaxaca was almost completely de- 
stroyed, with a loss of about sixty lives; con- 
siderable damage was caused at Mexico City, 
230 miles from Oaxaca. 

On February 3, an intense quake in North 
Island, New Zealand, caused part of the city 
of Napier t® collapse; the epicentre was under 
the ocean, near Napier, and the shock was fol- 
lowed by a sea wave. Many aftershocks occurred, 
notably on February 13. Over 250 lives were lost. 
Napier and Hastings were the most heavily 
damaged cities, but destruction occurred over 
an area 12 or 15 miles wide and 45 miles long, 
parallel to the coast. The bed of the harbor at 
Napier rose as much as 18 feet in some places. 
Notable displacements of the earth's crust have 
been a feature of New Zealand quakes in the 
past. Since 1814, four great shocks have boon 
felt in New Zealand, viz., in 1820, 1848, 1855, 
and 1929, but none compares, especially in de- 
struction of life, with that of 1931. 

On March 7, and again more stiongly during 
the early morning of March 8, destructive quakes 
were felt over a large part of the Balkan Penin- 
sula; destruction and loss of life occurred over 
an area 100 miles in diameter, while the total 
disturbed area was at least 350 by 200 miles. 
The epicentre was probably about 100 miles 
north of Salonika, close to one of the most 
seismically active zones in the central peninsula. 

On March 31, Managua, capital of Nicaragua 
(q.v.), was almost completely destroyed by a 
violent earthquake which was followed by strong 
aftershocks; out of a population of 60,000, sev- 
eral hundred were killed. This quake took place 
in an almost dormant seismic zone; the princi- 
pal shock was of exceptionally brief duration — 
it lasted only a few seconds — and the area of 
damage was comparatively small. 

Several towns were ruined in northwestern 
Argentina on January 14. Central Java was 
shaken on January 21, and considerable dam- 
age caused. Great damage and loss of life oc- 
curred at Koritza in Albania on January 28. 
Some damage was caused along the coast of 
Chile on March 5. Destructive quakes in the 
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Caucasus region on the Armenian-Persian fron- 
tier on April 27, killed about 400 people, and 
injured 2000. On August 10, one of the greatest 
quakes of the year took place in Sinkiang prov- 
ince, China, on the western edge of the Gobi 
desert; and another one 400 miles to the north 
occurred on August 18. 

A mild shock was widely felt in Texas and 
Now Mexico on August 16; and another oc- 
curred in the Mississippi Valley on July 18, 
with an epicentre close to New Madrid. See 
Seismology ; Armenia and Nicaragua under His- 
tory \ Geology. 

EAST AEBIGA FBOTECTOBATE. See 
Kenya Colony. 

EAST FBX7SSZA. A Province of the State of 
Prussia separated from Prussia and from the 
German Keich by the Polish Corridor (q.v.). Its 
area on Apr. 1, 1929, was 14,401 square miles 
and its population June 16, 1926, was 2,266,349. 
See Germany and Poland under History. 

ECLIPSES. See Astronomy. 

ECOLOGY. See Botany; ZoSlogy. 

ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, American. An 
organization founded in Saratoga, N. Y., in 1886 
to encourage economic research, especially the 
historical and statistical study of the actual con- 
ditions of industrial life; to issue publications 
on economic subjects; and to encourage perfect 
freedom of thought and discussion upon current 
problems from an economic point of view. The 
membership, which in 1931 totaled approximately 
3800, comprises persons interested in the study 
of political economy or the economic phases of 
political and social questions. 

The association held its annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 28-30, 1931. Among the 
topics discussed were: “Technological Change as 
a Factor in Unemployment”; “Economic Organi- 
zation and the Control of Industry” ; “The 
Changing Character of the Transportation Sys- 
tem”; and “Recent Bank Changes.” Papers read 
at the meetings are published in the Proceedings 
of the association. The official periodical is the 
American Economic Review, a quarterly. The 
officers in 1931 were: President, Ernest L. Bo- 
gart, University of Illinois; vice presidents, Ed- 
mund E. Day, New York City, and Eliot Jones, 
Stanford University; counsel, John E. Walker, 
Washington, D. D. ; and secretary and treasurer, 
Frederick S. Deibler, Northwestern University. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. See Entomol- 
ogy, Economic. 

ECOMONIC GEOLOGY. See Geology. 

ECONOMICS. See Banks and Banking; Busi- 
ness Review; Financial Review; Literature, 
English and American; Public Finance, etc. 

ECXJADOB, 6k'wa-d6r. A South American re- 
public situated on the northwest coast of the 
continent between Colombia on the north and 
Peru on the south. The capital of the republic is 
the city of Quito. 

Area and Population. The area in 1931, still 
undetermined because of the boundary dispute 
with Peru, was variously estimated at from 110,- 
000 to 284,000 square miles, including the Gala- 
pagos or Colon Islands (2868 square miles), 
situated 600 miles West of Ecuador in the Pacific. 
The population in 1920 was estimated at 2,633,- 
000 (2,000,000 in 1926), including 10,000 foreign- 
ers. One estimate placed the white population at 
10 per cent of the total; Indians, 38 per cent; 
mixed, 41 per cent; Negroes, 6 per cent; others, 
6 per cent. The chief cities, with their approxi- 


mate populations in 1920, are: Guayaquil, 100,- 
000; Quito, 91,600 in 1930; Cuenca, 60,000; and 
Riobamba, 27,000. Births in 1930 numbered 97,- 
824; deaths, 44,673. 

Education. Primary education is free and 
nominally compulsory but there is a large per- 
centage of illiteracy. According to the President’s 
message of Aug. 10, 1931, there were during the 
1930-31 school year 2081 elementary schools, 
with 3618 teachers and 149,066 enrolled pupils. 
Seventeen secondary schools enrolled 2992 pupils 
and other vocational institutions and social 
classes, 6234. The four universities at Quito, 
Guayaquil, Cuenca, and Loja reported a total of 
920 students in 1930. 

Production. Ecuador is primarily an agri- 
cultural country, whose prosperity has been 
undermined by an alarming shrinkage in the 
production and exportation of cacao, caused by 
plant diseases, Exports of cacao in 1930 repre- 
sented only 29 per cent of the total value of ex- 
ports, compared with 63.2 per cent in 1013 and 
62.2 per cent in 1918. In 1930, cacao exports 
totaled 44,273,000 pounds, valued at $4,681,000 
(40,142,000 pounds, valued at $4,251,000, in 
1929). Production of the other chief crops in 
1930 was: Coffee, about 21,600,000 pounds (18,- 

800.000 in 1920) ; rice, about 82,000,000 pounds; 
cotton, about 5,760,000 pounds in 1930-31 
(3,245,000 in 1929-30); sugar, about 20,000 
long tons for 1929-30. Cereals, potatoes, and fruit 
are other important crops. Livestock in 1930 was 
estimated at 1,280,000 cattle, 700,000 sheep and 
goats, 150,000 swine, and 85,000 horses. Tagua 
nuts (vegetable ivory), kapok, and rubber are 
the chief forest products. The output of the 
principal minerals in 1930 was: Petroleum, 

1.659.000 barrels (1,361,000 in 1929) ; gold, 69,- 
482 troy ounces; silver, 106,128 troy ounces. 
The leading industries are the making of straw 
hats, textiles, and shoes, the grinding of sugar 
cane, and rice hulling. 

Commerce;. Preliminary figures showed general 
imports in 1930 of $12,706,000 (16,967,000 in 
1929) and general exports of $16,129,000 ($17,- 

207.000 in 1929). As compared with 1929, im- 
ports declined 24,6 per cent and exports 6.3 per 
cent. The leading exports, in order of value, were : 
Cacao, petroleum, coffee, straw hats, gold and 
silver, tagua nuts, and rice. The United States is 
the principal export market and source of im- 
ports, taking 47.2 per cent of all exports in 1930 
(45.2 per cent in 1929) and supplying 40.1 per 
cent of all imports (40.8). The United Kingdom 
in 1930 furnished 18.2 per cent of the imports 
and Germany 13 per cent. For the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1931, exports to the United States 
were valued at $4,719,000 ($5,523,000 in 1929- 
30) and imports from the United States were 
$3,976,000 ($5,302,000). 

Finance. According to a preliminary state- 
ment covering the supplementary period only up 
to the end of January, 1931, national revenues 
and expenditures in 1930 were below budget 
estimates and amounted to 60,112,141 sucres and 
60,704,060 sucres, respectively. Expenditures in- 
cluded funds set aside for service of the national 
debt and for the treasury reserve. Customs re- 
ceipts during 1930 totaled 22,287,337 sucres, as 
compared with 26,249,203 sucres in 1929. The 
national budget for 1931, enacted in the latter 
part of the year, calculated both revenues and 
expenditures at 61,476,500 sucres. During 1930 
the Government deposited the amounts due as 
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service on the external debt, exclusive of the 
Swedish match loan, in the Central Bank rather 
than remitting payments to the bondholders. On 
Dec. 31, 1930, the public external debt totaled 
$22,701,000, as against $22,165,000 on Jan. 2, 
1930, while the internal debt was 10,837,000 
sucres ($2,167,400), compared with 11,050,000 
sucres ($2,390,000) on Jan. 2, 1930. The sucre 
was stabilized at about $0.20 U. S. currency in 
1927. 

Communications. In 1929, there were 652 
miles of railway line in operation, divided into 
nine systems. Main highways in 1930 extended 
about 1388 miles; new motor roads were under 
construction in 1930 and 1931. Of the two air- 
lines in operation, one, the Scadta line, sus- 
IHsnded service during 1931. Guayaquil is an 
important port of call for European and Amer- 
ican lines. 

Goveknment. The Constitution promulgated 
Mar. 26, 1929, vested executive power in a 
president elected for four years by diicct suf- 
frage, and legislative power in a congress of two 
houses. The Senate has 32 members elected for 
four years by tlie Provinces and occupational 
groups; the Chamber of Deputies, 56 members 
elected for two years by direct vote of literate 
male and female citizens. A drastic reorganiza- 
tion of the cential administrative system became 
elfective Jan. 1, 1031, under a law promul- 
gated Dee. 9, 1930. The law established the fol- 
lowing ministries: Government and Social Wel- 
fare; Foreign Affairs; Public Education; Public 
Woiks, Agriculture, and Promotion; Finance 
and Public Credit; War, Navy, and Aviation. 
President at the beginning of 1931, Dr. Isidro 
Ayora, reelected Mar. 27, 1929, for the term 
ending Aug. 31, 1932. 

Htstoby 

The Oovkknmknt Ovektuen. On Aug. 24, 1931, 
Dr. Isidro Ayora resigned as President of Ecua- 
dor, a post he had filled with ability and patriot- 
ism since assuming fiower in April, 1926, through 
a military coup d'etat. Under his leadership the 
(^uistitution was amended and restored to opera- 
tion and he was roL»lected as Constitutional Presi- 
dent on Mar. 27, 1929, by a Constituent As- 
sembly. Dr. Ayora succeeded in reorganizing the 
fiscal and banking systems and inaugurating 
much-needed public works, despite the continued 
economic depression, which commenced in 1927. 
The collapse of agricultural prices forced his 
Government repeatedly to reduce expenditures 
in order to balance the budget. The civil servants 
affected piotested and unrest was reported in 
the army. In the spring of 1931 all expenditures 
on j)ublic woiks were stopped, arousing the hos- 
tility of leading cities, particularly Guayaquil, 
where sanitation and dock works were in pi og- 
ress. The failure in May of the Banco del Ecua- 
dor, one of the principal private credit institutions 
ot the country, and of other banks, ag- 
gravated the financial distress. Communist propa- 
ganda was leported to be making rapid headway 
among the laboring classes, and there were 
several attempts at Indian risings, especially at 
Cayambe, near Otavalo, to secure distribution of 
the large landed estates. 

There was also friction between the President 
and Congress, and much public dissatisfaction at 
the awarding of a match monopoly to the Swed- 
ish Match Company in return for a $2,000,000 
loan. Discouraged by his numerous problems 


and the loss of congressional support. President 
Ayora resigned following a mutiny of the Chim- 
borazo llegimcnt and took refuge in the Amer- 
ican Legation. Col. Luis Larrea Alba, whom 
Dr, Ayora appointed Minister of Government, 
became Acting President. In accordance with the 
Constitution, Colonel Larrea Alba immediately 
fixed October 20 as the date for a presidential 
election. On October 15, however, he proclaimed 
a dictatorship with the support of two regiments, 
but the opposition of the other regiments of the 
Quito garrison and of the populace frustrated 
his plans and he was forced to resign, with his 
entire Cabinet. Stoned by indignant citizens, one 
of tlie regiments supporting Colonel Larrea Alba 
fired into a crowd, killing seven. 

Larrea Alba, on resigning, appointed as his 
successor Former President Alfredo Baquerizo 
Moreno, then serving as President of the Sen- 
ate. Under the latter’s direction, elections were 
held October 20, in which Seflor Neptali Bonifaz, 
an independent in politics and one of the coun- 
try’s wealthiest landowners, was victorious over 
SeAor Modesto Larrea Jijon, a cousin of Larrea 
Alba and presumed to have official support. While 
the election was reported to be free and orderly, 
only 26,000 votes were cast out of a population 
of more than 2,000,000. President-elect Bonifaz, 
however, was closely affiliated with the land- 
owning and conservative classes and his election 
widened the breach with the liberal and radical 
elements. Predictions that a violent effort would 
be made to prevent his taking office were borne 
out when an insurrection broke out in the Prov- 
ince of El Oro early in November. The revolt 
was crushed and the leaders arrested without 
serious lighting. At the same time Alfonso Lar- 
rea Alba, brother of the former Provisional Presi- 
dent, and about 15 other army officers were ar- 
lested. 

One result of the overthrow of the Ayora 
government was the cancellation by Congress 
oil September 15 of the match monopoly granted 
the Swedish Match Company. This involved the 
repayment of the Kreuger-Toll loan of $2,000,- 
000, which was to be taken from deposits for the 
service of the foreign debt in the Bank of the 
Republic. Manuel Navarro, Speaker of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, was mobbed by occupants of the 
gallery when he cast the sole dissenting vote 
against cancellation of the match monopoly. On 
Dec. 13, 1931, the Minister of Public Works 
announced that the contract of the J. G. White 
Engineeiing Company of New York for the in- 
stallation of a sanitation system at Guayaquil 
would be cancelled. During 1931, Ecuador was in 
default on debt service payments due on seven 
railway and salt loans, the principal outstand- 
ing aggregating $16,658,550. 

Ex-President Ayora was cleared of charges 
of misuse of government funds by a congres- 
sional committee on November 26. A landslide 
on the Guayaquil and Quito Railway early in 
1931 cost nearly 200 lives and extensive damage 
to the railway. For the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between Ecuador and Colombia, see 
Colombia under Jliatory. 

EDDINGTON, A. S., Theories of. See As- 
tronomy. 

EDESON, Robert. An American actor, died 
in Hollywood, Calif., Mar. 24, 1931. He was born 
in New Orleans, La., June 3, 1868. He made his 
d^but in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1887 in Fascina- 
tion, and after playing in stock and road com- 
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panies for about 10 years returned to New York 
to support Maude Adams as the Rev. Gavin 
Disliart in The Little Minister. In 1899 be ap- 
peared as David Brandon in The Children of the 
Ohetto, making his first appearance on the Lon- 
don stage in that year in the same part. He 
commenced his career as a star in Soldiers of 
Fortune in 1902 and appeared as Soangataka 
in Strongheart on both the New York and Lon- 
don stages in 1905-07, He next appeared in 
Classmates (1907); The Sinner (1908); The 
Call of the North (1908-09); The Offenders 
(1908) ; The Noble Spaniard (1909) ; The Out- 
post (1909); A Man*s a Man (1910); and his 
own play, Where the Trail Divides (1910). Then 
followed The Cave Mem (1911); The Indiscre- 
tion of Truth (1912); Fine Feathers (1912); 
Husband and Wife (1915) ; His Brother's Keeper 
(of which he was author, 1916); The Knife 
(1917); The Riddle: Woman (1918); A Good 
Bad Woman (1919); and The World We Live 
In (1922). After 1921 he devoted himself to mo- 
tion pictures in connection with the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation, appearing as an actor 
in silent films and later as studio director and 
coach. 

EDISON, Thomas A(lva). An American elec- 
trician and inventor, died in West Orange, N. J., 
Oct. 18, 1931. He was born in Milan, Ohio, Feb. 
11, 1847, and when he was 7 years of age his fam- 
ily moved to Port Huron, Mich., vrhere the re- 
mainder of his boyhood was passed. His schooling 
was limited, but he received some instruction 
from his mother, and at the age of 12 he became a 
newsboy on the Grand Trunk Western Railway. 
His spare hours were spent in reading and in boy- 
ish experiments, largely with electrical and me- 
chanical apparatus, while in addition with a 
small printing press he published a weekly known 
as the Grand Trunk Weekly Heraldy doing the 
printing in a baggage car where he installed his 
chemical ap))aratus. He was forced out by the con- 
ductor on account of a fire caused by some of his 
chemicals. 

Due to his saving the child of a station master 
from the wheels of an approaching train, Edison 
became a pupil in the telegraph office at Stratford 
Junction, Ont., in 1863, and shortly made himself 
a brilliant and rapid operator. He was enabled to 
carry on studies in electricity and telegraphy, and 
his inventive genius manifested itself in an auto- 
matic reply signal indicating his presence in the 
station instead of the manual signal required 
every half hour when on duty. The automatic sig- 
naling device became the forerunner of the fa- 
miliar messenger call box, but unfortunately, led 
to his discharge, and he sought and secured em- 
ployment as an operator in several cities, arriving 
at the Western Union office at Boston in 1868. 

During this time he made his first important 
invention, namely, a repeating telegraph instru- 
ment which enabled a message to be picked up and 
transmitted automatically on a second line with- 
out the presence of an operator. In New York, 
whither he went from Boston, he secured a mecha- 
nician’s job in the office of the Law Gold Report- 
ing Company, which maintained a ticker service, 
and not only repaired instruments but developed 
an improved st^k ticker and other telegraphic 
appliances. His two-wire Universal stock ticker 
invented in 1870 remained standard and un- 
changed for over 50 years. With money received 
from his invention he established a shop in New- 
ark, N. J., where he was enabled to develop his 


duplex and multiplex telegraphs. From 1872 to 
1876 his inventions included the motograph, the 
automatic telegraphic system, the duplex, quad- 
ruplex, and multiplex telegraphic systems, the 
carbon rheostat, the microtassi meter, and other 
devices. In the years between 1860 and 1910 in 
the telegraph field alone Edison applied for 1328 
patents. Between 1876 and 1877 he devised the 
carbon telephone transmitter which made teleph- 
ony a commercial art and fitted in with the 
telephone as invented by Bell. The carbon trans- 
mitter also involved the microphone, which had 
constantly increasing application and was finally 
utilized in radio transmission. In 1877 he in- 
vented the phonograph which eventually he im- 
proved with various subsequent inventions so that 
by 1890 it could be put on a commercial basis 
as a widely used industrial instrument. 

Edison removed his workshop from Newark 
to Menlo Park, N. J., in 1876, where he invented 
the incandescent lamp on Oct. 21, 1879; the first 
modern incandescent lamp was placed in a cir- 
cuit and maintained its incandescence for more 
than 40 hours, demonstrating the practical qual- 
ity of this invention. The incandescent lamp was 
more than an isolated invention, for with it came 
improved dynamos, a system of distribution for 
current and its regulation and measurement, in- 
cluding such devices as the sockets and switches 
ordinarily used together with the meters. In fact, 
Edison invented not merely a lamp but a com- 
plete system, or more properly the art, of incan- 
descent electric lighting which was first exem- 
plified in the Pearl Street Station, New York 
City (1881-82). In 1881 the first commercial 
incandescent lamp factory was established in 
Harrison. N. J., and the various devices invented 
and devised for incandescent lighting were 
jdaced in production on a commercial basis. At 
this time he had invented and developed a full- 
sized electric railway for freight and passengers 
at Menlo Park. In 1883 he discovered the “Edison 
Effect” which became so important a considera- 
tion later in radio tubes. 

In 1887 Edison removed to West Orange, N. J., 
where he established the laboratory in which his 
subsequent scientific and inventive work was 
carried on. About this time he had invented an 
induction system of wireless telegraphy to and 
from trains in motion or between moving trains 
and railroad stations, and worked on an improved 
cylinder phonograph which was available for 
commercial dictation and carried with it various 
adjunct and auxiliary devices. This work alone 
involved more than 80 patents. About 1891 he 
made a number of inventions relating to electric 
railroads and was the first to i>crfcct the motion- 
picture camera where a rapid succession of pic- 
tures were made on a traveling film and then re- 
produced in his so-called kinetoscope. Between 
1900 and 1910 he invented and developed the Edi- 
son alkaline storage battery and in addition to 
his electrical work became interested in the pro- 
duction of Portland cement. Between 1910 and 
1914 he was engaged on an impioved disk phono- 
graph with a diamond-point reproducer and an 
indestructible record. In 1912 came the kineto- 
phonograph, or talking motion-picture system, 
where the phonograph was combined with the 
kinetoscope. About 1913, desiring to become inde- 
pendent of ordinary sources of carbolic acid, he 
devised a plan of making this material syntheti- 
cally, and in 1915 developed extensive chemical 
processes so as to secure chemical materials which 
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previously had been imported from Germany. In 
1914 he developed the telescribe, which combined 
the telephone and dictating phonograph for the 
recording of telephone messages. In July, 1915, 
Edison was made president of the Naval Consult- 
ing Board, and when the United States entered 
the World War he made many war inventions 
for the U. S. Government. 

Edison’s honors included appointment as cheva- 
lier, oflioer, and commander of the Legion of Honor 
by the French Government. In 1903 he was made 
honorary chief consulting engineer of the St. 
Louis Exposition held in 1904. He received the 
award of the John Fritz Medal in 1908, of the 
Rathenau Medal (a German honor), and a medal 
of the American Museum of Safety in 1914. A 
most unusual number of his many inventions 
were of extraordinary value from the practical 
standpoint and in their effect upon human life. 
Edison was the first to apply electrical energy 
on a large and practical scale and it is doubtful 
if any single invention has had more effect on 
civilization than the incandescent lamp, and few 
devices have found wider application than the 
phonograph in its various forms. Edison was 
distinctly a true and real inventor and often 
was able to utilize in a practical way the sci- 
entific thoughts or discoveries which had been 
the works of others. No one ever had a saner 
and surer instinct in combining in correct and 
useful form mechanical or electrical elements to 
secure a useful purpose. He was able to apply 
a scientific tiuth to a practical end to an ex- 
traordinary degree, and so rapid were the de- 
velopments secured by his efforts that he was 
])opularly known as a wizard. He received a 
congressional gold medal in 1928 on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of his invention of the 
electric light, a medal from Pope Pius XI in 
1930, and numerous honors from governments, 
universities, and leading societies. His death oc- 
casioned world-wide expressions of grief and 
appreciation. Among the biographies are: Dyer 
and Martin, Edison: His Life and Inventions 
(2 vols., 1910) ; George Sands Bryan, Edison: 
The Man and His Work (1926). 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. See Psy- 
chology. 

EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, National. 
See N.\tional Education Association of the 
United Stater. 

EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Statihtics. Attendance. Attendance statistics 
foi 1930 were issued by the U. S. Census Bureau 
and the following summary was in the L/nited 
ISiates Daily: 

There -were 38,387,032 persons from five to twenty 
years of a^e in the population of the United States on 
A])ril 1, 1930, of which number 26,849,639, or 69.9 per 
cent, were returned as having attended school at some 
time since September 1, 1929. For males from 5 to 
twenty years of age, the percentage attending school was 
70 2, and for females 69.7. 

The number of persons from 5 to 20 years of ago re- 
turned in 1930 as attending school, 26,849,639, repre- 
sents a gain of 5,475,663 since 1920, when the number 
80 returned was 21,373,976. The percentage attending 
school increased from 64.3 to 69.9 in the 10-year period. 

Of the whole number of children 7 to 13 years of age, 
96.3 per cent were attending school; of those 14 and 
15 years, 88.8 per cent., of those 16 and 17 years, 57.3 
per cent, and of those 18 to 20 years, 21.4 per cent. The 
number of persons 21 years of age and over reported in 
1930 as attending school was 1,034,782, as compared 
with 844,789 in 1920. 

Of the native whites of native parentage, 96.1 per 
cent of those from 7 to 13 years old were attending school; 
90 per cent of those 14 and 15 years; 61 per cent of those 


16 and 17 years, and 24.4 per cent of those from 18 to 
20 years. For native whites of foreign or mixed parentage 
in these age groups, the percentages were, respectively, 
98, 91.3, 54.4, and 19.8. 

In the foreign-born white population, 97.6 per cent of 
those from 7 to 13 years old were attending school; 92.6 
per cent of those 14 and 15 ; 52.3 per cent of those 16 
and 17, and 15.6 per cent of those from 18 to 20 years. 

Costs. The U. S. Office of Education reported 
that more than 23 per cent of all public revenue 
from tax collections was being ex|>ended for 
elementary and secondary school instruction. The 
cost of such schools amounts to more than 
$2,180,000,000. More than $5,486,000,000 arc in- 
vested in buildings, grounds, and equipment. The 
cost of public instruction has risen from $1,580,- 
671,290 in 1922 to the figure given. It is shown 
that the income of the nation and the cost of 
maintaining the schools have increased at ap- 
proximately the same rate. The Office of Educa- 
tion reported that salary increases among teach- 
ers appealed in practically every class of school 
during the school year ending in June, 1931. In 
individual instances, howevei, there was a drop. 
The median salary for ruial school teachers in 
1930 was $926. This compared with $1771 for city 
tcacheis. The median salary for the rural white 
teachers in the 17 States that segregate the 
negro children was $945, while that of the negro 
teachers in these States was $388. 

The prf)bleni of financing the educational 
system received much attention during the year. 
Various forms of taxation to meet the needs of 
the schools were considered by the legislatures 
that met in 1931. In many places the problem of 
support had not been solved. Nearly all of the 
school systems had found it necessaiy greatly to 
cuitaii expenditures. This was done in a variety 
of ways. Among these may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: increasing the size of classes in order 
to reduce the number of teachers that are needed; 
shortening the school period in order to reduce 
the salaries of teachers and the cost of main- 
tenance; reducing the salaries of the school staff 
(in bome jilaces this took the form of a 10 per 
cent reduction; in a few, the reduction was even 
larger) ; and reducing the school offerings and 
equipment. 

During recent years there has been con- 
siderable e.\tension in the offerings provided by 
school systems. Kindergartens have become com- 
mon, and nursery schools have been maintained 
by some cities. There has been a great improve- 
ment in school buildings with a resulting in- 
crease in bonded indebtedness. In rural sections, 
piovisions have been made for the transiiorta- 
tiun of school children. The National Associa- 
tion of Motor Bus OjHjrators reported that more 
than 1,500,000 childien were transported each 
day, and that the annual cost was approximately 
$35,000,000. All of these improvements were 
justified by those who control the school, and 
they were approved by those who support the 
sch^l. Ill 1931, however, the problem of supply- 
ing the funds had become critical in many sec- 
tions. 

Illiteracy. The 1930 census reports show that 
on Apr. 1, 1930, there were in the United States 
4,283,753 illiterate persons. For the purpose of 
the census, any peison ten years or older who 
was unable to read and write was considered 
illiterate. It was not required that he read and 
write the English language. Of the illiterates in 
the United States in 1930, 407,218 were white, 
1,513,892 were negroes, and 362,643 were of other 
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races. For native whites the percentage of il- 
literacy was 1.5, for foreign-born whites 0.0, for 
ne^oes 16, and for the other races 25. 

Iowa ranked first in literacy. In that State 
only 0.8 per cent of the persons ten years of age 
or over were not able to read or write. There has 
been a reduction of illiteracy from 6 per cent in 
1020 to 4.3 per cent in 1030. Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin, vice president and statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, stated that on 
the bases of census figures, there were more than 
3,000,000 children between the ages of seven and 
seventeen who were not in school. He estimated 
that about 2,000,000 of these were gainfully em- 
ployed ; the others were not. He called attention to 
the fact that this group of children out of school 
represented approximately 10 per cent of that age 
group in our total population. 

Public, Society, and School Libraries. During 
the year, the Federal Office of Education issued 
a report on the statistics for American libraries, 
collected for 1929. It shows that there are 33 
books for every 25 persons. There is one library 
for every 11,220 American citizens. In the 6429 
libraries and 4387 branch libraries that reported, 
there was a total of 154,316,858 bound volumes. 
In 0057 libraries that reported, 10,4.53,672 
volumes and pamphlets had Ijcen added during 
1929. In 4134 libraries that reported, there were 
in force 19,635,900 borrowers’ cards. The books 
issued for use outside of the library in 4380 that 
reported this item numbered 336,758,203. The 
report shoves that there are 1982 school libraries 
having more than 3000 volumes each. In 1923, 
there were only 947 such libraries. The annual 
cost of the libraries is $09,294,121, of which $52,- 
620,896 is 8U])plicd by taxes. Of the total library 
ex|)enditure8, ^10,590,538 was used to buy books. 
Sixteen of the forty-eight States had one or more 
libraries containing nioie than 500,000 volumes. 
New York State had seven such libraries. Il- 
linois and California each have four. See Libiiaey 
Pbooress. 

Educational Conditions. For a decade or 
more the improvement of public education had 
received marked consideration. The attempts at 
improvement have taken one or more of three 
forms. These may be described as curriculum 
changes, improvement of teachers, and improve- 
ment of buildings and equipment. 

The changes in curriculum, particularly of the 
elementary school, have been very marked. Many 
cities have expended large sums in the employ- 
ment of those who devoted their time and at- 
tention to work on the curriculum. There have 
been some outstanding results. 

The improvement of teaching has in general 
taken the form of increased training for the 
teaching profession. Until 1920 the normal school 
was considered adequate for the purpose of train- 
ing the elementary teachers. As a matter of fact, 
many who entered the schools as teachers had 
received their training in one year in classes con- 
ducted in connection with high schools. The 
emphasis that has been placed upon better prepa- 
ration of teachers has led to the changing of nor- 
mal schools into teachers’ colleges and the re- 
quirement that the prospective teacher receive 
three or even four years of training instead of 
two. 

The improvement of buildings and equipment 
has been remarkable. Better lighting, better ven- 
tilation, and more desirable surroundings have 
resulted. 


It was surprising that after this period of in- 
tensive effort to improve the schools, there should 
come into existence the most pronounced criti- 
cisms of elementary and secondary education that 
have appeared in years. All features of the edu- 
cational system were under severe condemna- 
tion in many quarters. Laymen looked upon the 
changes in curricula as serious defects. Parents 
whose children sought admission to college were 
often very greatly distressed with the difficulties 
that their children experienced in entering the 
institutions of their choice. The parents believed 
that this difficulty w'as due in large measure to 
the nc^^er notions that were operating in the 
public schools. Even within the profession itself 
there was no definite agreement in regard to the 
value of some of the changes that were proposed. 
In some cities where new courses had been formed 
the old ones continued in use liecausc the teach- 
ers and school officials did not have confidence 
in the new provisions. 

Many of those who criticized the modern school 
were equally critical of the educational system 
which it was supposed to replace. Such critics 
did not desire to return to the old form, but they 
believed that school peojile had not worked out 
a thoroughly reliable and effective scheme for 
education that was in keeping with modern de- 
mands. 

The problem of improving teaching through in- 
creasing the amount of training that teachers 
receive was also clouded with uncertainty. Within 
the profession there was a conception that length 
of training and efficiency in teaching were closely 
correlated. This would seem to be a reasonable 
assumption, yet no one presented evidence that is 
conclusive. In the meantime there was a larger 
number of trained teachers entering the schools 
each year. It was startling that there should be 
a growing conception that teaching was not be- 
ing as well done now as it was earlier. Unques- 
tionably there was an oversupply of teachers. 
There was, however, not a sullicicnt number of 
those who had two years or more ot training to 
fill the ])ositioiis. 

It was true that the aims and purposes of 
public education were less well defined than at 
any previous time in the histoiy of tlie United 
States. Even those w’ho are regarded as leaders 
in the educational field do not agree among them- 
selves ns to what the school should accomplish 
and there is even less agreement as to how the 
])urposeB of the school may be accomplished. This 
leads to a distressing amount of uncertainty on 
the part of teachers. They assert that their ef- 
forts aie judged in respect to the opinions of 
those who observe, yet the results of their work 
are determined by testing the achievement of 
their pupils in the identical subjects that were 
required before the newer conceptions came into 
existence. It was certain that increased training 
of teachers cannot bring the desired improvement 
in instruction until the aims and purposes of 
education are more clearly defined. It was true 
that such teachers as were found in the schools 
could render far better service if they knew more 
definitely what was expected of them. 

Every one connected with the schools believes 
that proper buildings and surroundings arc a 
very decided factor in the educative process. Now, 
however, the time has come when those in con- 
trol of the financial aspects of education find it 
very difficult to persuade tax-payers that money 
spent for such improvements is essential. As a 
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consequence, in nearly every city in the United 
States there was an attempt to economize on the 
equipment that was supplied. Textbook publish- 
ers reported a startling decrease in the number 
of books ordered by the schools. One system even 
considered the possibility of defraying part of the 
expense of books by the sale of advertising in 
such books. 

The U. S. Office of Education, acting under 
the authority of Congress, undertook extensive 
investigations in three fields that relate to the 
welfare of the schools. 

The first of these investigations had to do with 
secondary education in the United States. The 
report of the commission working on this topic 
was awaited with great interest. It seemed cer- 
tain that the report would serve to clarify many 
ideas in respect to the field of secondary educa- 
tion. Some of the best persons in the profession 
were associated with this commission and there 
had been funds suilicient to employ a number of 
thoroughly competent helpers. 

The second investigation to be started dealt 
with teacher training in the United States. The 
commission was considering every aspect of the 
teacher training problem. Its report was not to 
be forthcoming for another year. 

The third investigation to lie undertaken re- 
lated to the financing of public education. The 
Office of Education brought together in this com- 
mission a group of prominent persons re]>re8ent- 
ing various fields of interests. The attempt was 
to be made to have the investigation thorough and 
compreliensive. The report was not due for two 
years. 

Motion Picti^res and Radio. Plans for the use 
of motion pictures, talking pictures, and radio 
progressed during the year Not as much was 
written in regard to motion pictures as appeared 
earlier. Probably this was due to the fact that 
motion pictures were established in most promi- 
nent school systems in the United States. The 
ju-oblem that confronted the producers was con- 
nected with the development of more suitable 
pictures and more effective ways of employing 
them for instructional purposes. The Department 
of Visual Instiuction of the National Education 
Association urged that a course in visual and 
other sensory aids in teaching be required of all 
persons preparing for the profession of teaching, 
and that teacher training institutions in every 
State be requested to organize and offer such 
courses, beginning with the scholastic year of 
1931-32. 

The use of radio as an educational moans re- 
ceived a large amount of attention during the 
year. There were two national organizations for 
the furtherance of radio in education. One was 
the National Advisory Council on Radio Educa- 
tion organized in 1930 and supported for a period 
of three years by John D. Rockefeller and by the 
Carnegie Corporation. Dr. R. A. Millikan, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, was the president 
of the Council. Both the National Broadcasting 
Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System 
were in sympathy with the purposes of the Coun- 
cil and had representatives in its active member- 
ship. Committees of the Council were undertak- 
ing the preparation of programmes of high 
qualitv in such subjects as agriculture, art, his- 
tory, foreign languages, mathematics, philosophy, 
political science, and science. 

The second organization concerned with radio 
was the National Committee on Education by 


Radio. The purposes of the committee as stated 
in the by-laws are: 

To secure to the people of the United States the use of 
radio for educational purposes by protecting the rights 
of educational broadcasting, by promoting and coordi- 
nating experiments in the use of radio in school and adult 
education, by maintaining a service bureau to assist edu- 
cational stations in securing licences and in other techni- 
cal procedures, by exchange of information through a 
woekly bulletin, and by serving as a clearinghouse for the 
encouragement of research in education by radio. 

This committee published a weekly bulletin of 
information. It was urging Congress to set aside 
15 per cent of all available radio channels for 
education. It was also developing a programme of 
research in education by radio. The work of this 
committee was financed for a period of five years 
by the Payne Fund. 

National Advisory Committee on Education. 
In his annual message to Congress on Dec. 3, 
1929, the President said: 

In view of the considerable difference of opinion as 
to policies which should be pursued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to education, I have appointed a 
committee representative of the important educational 
associations and others to investigate and present recom- 
mendations. 

The reix)rt of the National Advisory Committee 
on Education entitled, Federal Relations to Edu- 
cation, was presented to the President and printed 
late in 1931. The report occasioned much discus- 
sion in educational circles. In some quarters it 
was opposed; in others it was vigorously praised. 
In effect, it again raised the issue of forming a 
Department of Education having a Secretary 
in the PresidenUs Cabinet. 

The committee found that Federal appropria- 
tions authorized for the aid of general and special 
education amountt'd to $23,778,680 in 1930. Of 
this amount, the Office of Education in the De- 
partment of the Interior received $351,624, agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges $2,550,000, agri- 
cultural experimental stations $4,335,000, 
agricultural extension work $7,662,936, vocational 
education $7,800,000, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion $1,079,120. It appeared, therefore, that the 
Federal government was participating in educa- 
tion with the States, yet the report asserted that 
there was ‘*no inclusive and consistent public 
policy as to what it should or should not do in 
the field of education. Whatever particular 
policies it seems to be pursuing are often incon- 
sistent with each other, sometimes in conflict. 
They suggest a haphazard development wherein 
policies of far-reaching effect have been set up as 
mere incidents of some special attempt to in- 
duce an immediate and particular efficiency.” 

The committee found that there were seven 
distinguisliable fields, in each of which the Fed- 
eral government has cither at the origin or at 
subsequent jieriods in its development definitely 
assumed responsibility for education. There are 
various overlappings, but these fields may be 
broadly classified as: 

1. Tho education of the people in the several States. 
In this the function of the Federal Government has 
largely been one of cobperation in fostering the education 
of the people under State jurisdiction. 

2. The education of persons resident on special Fed- 
eral areas, such as Government reservations and Federal 
districts, lying outside the legal jurisdiction of State and 
other regional governments. 

8. The education of the American Indians and other 
indigenous peoples within the national jurisdiction. 

4. The education of the peoples of the Territories and 
outlying possessions. 
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6. The trainiixg of persona in the lerrice of the Na- 
tional Government. 

6. Scientific research and the collection and diffntion 
of information regarding education. 

7. The intellectual and educational cooperation of the 
United States with other nations. 

The report considers each of these fields and 
offers specific recommendations. In respect to 
Federal relations to education in the States the 
following recommendations are offered. 


c. The organisation of representatives of theae ad- 

*orviMB as a subcommittee on the 
I“‘»departmental Council for Education. 

d. The authorisation of an inclusive survey of all the 

followed throughout the differ- 
ent divisions of the Government, with the idea of recom- 
consistent, effective, and economical pro- 
gramme for the training of government personnel. 

^ In the field of research and information serv- 
ice, the committee recommends: 


a. That the special aid now in force be continued for 
at least five years and until a comprehonsive financial 
survey of tax systoms, distribution of national incomes, 
living costs, etc., can be completed. 

b. Amend existing laws so as to prevent the Federal 
Government and its agencies from interfering with the 
autonomy of the States in matters of education. This 
would mean the repeal of all provisions that require the 
States and the local community to match Federal funds 
or that grant power to the Federal agencies to approve 
or reject State educational plans. 

c. Make all future grants to States as grants in aid of 
education in general, expendible by each State for any or 
all educational purposes as the States themselves may 
direct. The only restriction to bo placed on such grants 
should be the provision that every State, when it accepts 
the grant, agrees to make each year to the Federal head- 
quarters for education a full report on all questions on 
which the Federal headquarters for education may re- 
quiro information concerning the manner in which the 
State has used the grant 

d. Provide adequate Federal headquarters for educa- 
tional research and information 

e. Increase the IVderal aiiprupriations for educational 
research and information service. 

Concerning education in special Federal areas, 
it is recommended: 

a That the Federal Government assume direct respon- 
sibility for the education of the residents of Fedcial re- 
serve areas, districts, reserves or reservations. 

b Formulate a general programme and set up an effi- 
cient organization by which the Federal Government shall 
provide or contract for educational facilities. 

c. Leave the central administration of school facilities 
for Federal area school children under the control of that 
particular Federal department responsible for the special 
governmental function for which the area is reserved. 

d. Establish expert local supervision. 

e. Cooperate with the State systems. 

As applied to the education of the Indians and 
other indigenous peoples, the recoinmendations 
made are: 

a. That there be established in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs a planning and development division which shall 
be concerned only witli basic investigations, this division 
to be responsible for developing a now type school suitable 
for the education of peoples with different cultural back- 
grounds. 

b. Provide for a permanent conference to consider all 
problems arising in connection with the development of 
primitive and native peoples under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. 

o. Gradually delegate the management of Indian affairs 
to local officials. 

d. Provide a trained personnel. 

Among the recommendations made for educa- 
tion in the Territories and outlying possessions 
are the following: 


of the Federal Government’s re- 
search and information services with increasing emphasis 
on comprehensive research and on the diffusion of in- 
tional issues * pertinent to the decision of critical na- 

b. The expansion of the Federal research and In- 
formaUon service in the field of education. 

coordination of activities through the Interde- 
partmental Council for Education. 

d. The wanting of a proper status in the general head- 
quarters for education, such that it may present forcibly 
both to Congress and to the President the scientific and 
other professional facts which are pertinent and crucial 
in determining the policies of the Federal Government 
with regard to education. 


One section of the report is devoted to interna- 
tional intellectual relations. The recommenda- 
tions include: 


u* m?® encouragement of international cooperation. 
^£‘^®-®eJ®®tion of appropriate commissions to ropro- 
®®nt the United States in international educational mat- 

c. The study of foreign education. 

d. The coordination of the visa machinery. 

Each of the recommendations grows out of the 
facts that are presented by the committee. Of 
the 51 members of the corninittee who voted on 
the recommendations that have here been pre- 
sented, 45 were in favor, and 0 opposed. 

In the part of the report that deals with poli- 
cies and procedures, the committee employed the 
name “Federal headquarters for research and 
information.” The second section of the report 
deals with the governmental organization neces- 
sary to establish such a central agency. The re- 
port urges that — 


The lack of such an official Bpokosman for education, 
competent and influentially situated in the Govornmont, 
has been one of the conditions, and a major condition, 
which has permitted us to drift into our present dilemma 
where a nation, by tradition and experience opposed to 
the federalized administration of education, has in fact 
developed a pluralized Federal contiol of education in 
the StatcB through various Federal agencies, which are 
not ©von coordinated in their efforts. 

The committee therefore recommended “that a 
Departnicnt of Education with a Secretary of 
Education at its head be established in the Fed- 
eral government.” It recommended that there be 
transferred to this Department the present Of- 
fice of Education and the duties of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education. It stated: 


a. Continue to emphasize educational means as an in- 
strument in the life of our politically dependent peoples. 

b. Formulate a more comprehensive and unified Fed- 
eral policy of education in regard to these peoples. 

c. Employ educational advisors. 

d. Provide conferences such as that recommended lor 
the Indians and other indigenous peoples. 

The committee has considered the training of 
government personnel. It recommends : 

a. The encouragement of the widespread use of school 
and course training in improving the administrative and 
other services of the Government. 

b. The maintenance of a training professional edu- 
cational advisory service in every department or in- 
dependent establishment that conducts any considerable 
number of classes or schools. 


The Department of Education, when properly estab- 
lished, will have sufficient financial support to enable 
it to collect and publish critical data and pertinent in- 
formation on all significant phases of education. Some 
of the more important phases now needing this service 
are education m the outlying possessions and in foreign 
countries, education of the physically, mentally, and so- 
cially handicapped; education of government personnel 
under the various Departments; education on govern- 
mental areas; and the educational aspects of clinics, 
playgrounds, parks, libraries, museums, motion pictures, 
radio and other similar environmental activities that 
are such jmwerful influences in molding the spirit and 
character of American youth. 

The committee safeguards the power of tlie 
Department of Education by stating that “it will 
have no legal or financial power and no regula- 
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tory or executive authority, direct or indirect, ex- 
plicit or implied, by which it may control the 
social purposes and specific processes of educa- 
tion.*’ The proposals that have been made ^ this 
committee in regard to the Department of Educa- 
tion in the Federal government differ from those 
previously made in that the “Secretary is without 
administrative portfolio. He is merely advisory 
and is left deprived of coercive authority. His in- 
fluence is that of intellectual assistance based on 
fact-finding and experience reporting.” 

The committee was not as thoroughly agreed 
on this proposal as on the first part of the report. 
Thirty-eight were in favor, eleven were opposed, 
and two did not vote. The report includes a 
minority report which gives the views of those 
who voted against the proposal. 

Another part of the report which was not ac- 
cepted by some members of the committee is that 
which deals with Negro education. This group 
believes that the government will be compelled 
to give special grants for negro schools for at 
least a limited number of years. To assist in 
solving the problems raised by this group, Secre- 
tary Wilbur authorized the establishment of a 
National Advisory Committee on the Education 
of the Negro. The general purpose of this com- 
mittee, he stated, will be to give advice and coun- 
sel in respect to the national problems and ques- 
tions 'which are likely to arise in meeting the 
educational needs of the colored race. See Univer- 
RiTiT*:8 AND CoLLEOES ; also see under Philology, 
Modern for Bibliography, 

EDWAJR.DS, Maj. Gen. Ci.arence Ran son, 
U. S. A., Ket. An American soldier, died in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Feb. 14, 1931. He was born in Cleve- 
land, 0., Jan. 1, 1860, and was graduated from 
the U. S. Military Academy in 1883. By succes- 
sive promotions he attained the rank of major 
general and was retired in that grade in Decem- 
ber, 1922, after 40 years of service. He par- 
ticipated in the campaigns in the Philippines, 
serving as adjutant general on Gen. Henry W. 
Lawton's staff in 1899. In 1902 he was made 
chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs. In 1912 
he returned to line service, and during 1915-- 
17 was in command of the United States troops 
in the Panama Canal Zone. Later, he had charge 
of the Department of the Northeast, compris- 
ing the New England States, where he organized 
in 1917 the 20th or “Yankee” Division, going to 
France in command of that l)ody. He participated 
in such important offensives as the Aisne-Marne, 
St. Mihiel, and Meuse-Argonne during the latter 
part of the World War. On his return to the 
United States he resumed command of the 
Northeastern Department, and in 1921 was as- 
signed to the command of the Ist Corps Area, 
with headquarters in Boston. He received the 
Croix de Guerre with jialm and was made an 
oflicer of the French Legion of Honor. 

EDWARDS, Edward Irving. A former United 
States Senator and Governor of New Jersey, died 
by suicide Jan. 20, 1931, in Jersey City where 
he was born Dec. 1, 1863. He attended New York 
University, and after 1882 had been connected 
with the First National Bank of Jersey City, 
becouiing president in 1910 and chairman of the 
board in 1925. He was State Comptroller of New 
Jersey during 1911-17 and member of the State 
Senate in 1919, resigning the following year to 
become Governor. He was elected to the United 
States Senate for the term 1923-29, but was de- 
feated for reflection. 


EGGS. See Livestock. 

EGYPT. A state in northeastern Africa, es- 
tablished as a nominally independent kingdom 
Mar. 16, 1922, following the termination on Feb. 
28, 1922, of the British protectorate declared Dec. 
18, 1914. It occupies the lower valley of the 
Nile and parts of the Libyan Desert, the region 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, and the Sinai 
Peninsula. Egypt's claim to jurisdiction over the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is denied by the British. 
Capital, Cairo. Ruler in 1931, King Fuad I. 

Area and Popui.ation. While the total area 
of Egypt proper, excluding the Sudan, is about 

380.000 square miles, the cultivated and settled 
area covers only about 13,000 square miles. The 
total population at the census of 1927 was 14,- 
213,304, as compared with 12,750,918 at the cen- 
sus of 1917 and 9,734,405 in 1897. The estimated 
population in 1929 was 14,493,000. During the 
period 1925-29, births averaged 026,724 and 
deaths 378,027 annually, the excess of births be- 
ing 248,698. The cultivated areas in 1929 were 
among the most densely populated in the world, 
with an average of three persons to an acre. 
Populations of the leading cities in 1927 were: 
Cairo, 1,064,467; Alexandria, 573,003; Port Said, 
100,899; Tanta, 90,016; Mansura, 63,676; AsyOt, 
67,130; Faiyfim, 52,863; Zagazig, 52,8.39; and 
Damanhfir, 51,709. At the 1927 census, Moslems 
formed 91.19 per cent of the population; Chris- 
tians, 8.34 per cent; Jews, 0.45 per cent. 

Education. Primary instruction is supplied 
mainly by native schools called maktahfi. In 
1929-30, there were 2073 maktabs, with 188,789 
pupils in attendance. The University of El- 
Azhar at Cairo and its six affiliated institutions 
had 2174 students enrolled in the same year. The 
total school population (5 to 19 years) in 1927 
was 4,734,071, of whom 841,711 were attending 
school. About 88 per cent of the population 10 
years of age or over were illiterate in 1927. 

pRODXTCiTON. Agriculture is the main support 
of the population and cotton is the leading crop 
and chief export commodity, comprising 74 per 
cent of the total value of exports in 1930. In 
1929, there were 8,504,000 acres of arable land, 
or 3.4 per cent of the total area; most of it was 
irrigated land in the Nile valley. Additional 
land was being brought under cultivation 
through the completion of the Nag Hamadi 
Barrage, a large irrigation project in Upper 
Egypt, in December, 1930, and a great drainage 
project for reclaiming more than 1500 square 
miles of saline land on the lower Nile delta. 
The cotton crop in 1930 totaled 811,160,000 
pounds, compared with 825,028,000 pounds in 

1929. Exports declined 22.3 per cent in quantity 
and 42..) per cent in value, as against 1929 figures, 
causing acute depression among cotton growers 
and necessitating extensive Government aid. 
Other leading crops were: Wheat, 41,100,000 
bushels .in 19.30 (45,228,000 in 1929) ; barley, 

10.590.000 bushels in 1930 (12,069,000 in 1929); 
raw sugar, 108,000 metric tons in 1930-31 (107,- 
000 in 1929-30) ; corn, lieans, onions, millet, and 
rice. Livestock in 1929 included 801,000 cattle, 

823.000 builaloes, 1,003,000 sheep, 13,000 swine, 

731.000 goats, 172,000 camels, and about 759,000 
asses. 

The chief manufactured products are sugar, 
cigarettes, petroleum products, boots and shoes, 
rugs, leather goods, furniture, and matting. The 
Government established a sugar monopoly in 

1930. In the same year mineral production in- 
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eluded: phosphate rock, 313,478 metric tons; 
manganese ore, 121,211 metric tons; petroleum, 

1.910.000 barrels. Gold, zinc, lead, silver, and 
salt are also pro<luced. 

Gommekce. Imports during 1030 totaled £E47,- 

488.000 ($237,028,000) and exports ££31,042,000 
($159,430,000), compared with imports and ex- 
ports in 1929 of ££50,275,000 ($280,885,000) and 
££52,187,000 ($200,479,000), respectively. The 
adverse trade balance in 1930 was ££15,546,000 
($77,598,000), as against ££4,088,300 ($20,406,- 
000) in 1929; exports declined 38.8 per cent in 
value to the lowest dollar value since 1921, while 
imports decreased 15.6 per cent to the smallest 
since 1924. The principal exports in 1930 were: 
Cotton, $118,735,000 ($206,445,000 in 1929); 
cottonseed, $9,306,000; cottonseed cake $4,401,- 
000; gold bullion, $4,045,000; onions, $2,697,000. 
Cotton piece goods, iron and steel, fertilizers, 
machinery, and wheat flour, in the order named, 
were the leading imports. The United Kingdom 
supplied 20.4 per cent of all imports (21.2 per 
cent in 1929) and took 34.5 per cent of the ex- 
ports (34.9). France supplied 9.4 per cent and 
took 14.4 per cent; Germany, 7.9 per cent and 
7.9 per cent; the United States, 4.7 per cent and 
6.1 per cent, respectively. In 1931 imports de- 
clined roughly 36 ])er cent to ££31,528,790 and 
exports 13 per cent to ££27,937,110. 

Finance. The budget estimates for the 1931- 
.32 fiscal year (ending Apr. .30, 1932) placed re- 
ceipts at ££39,316,000 and expenditures at £E38,- 
884,000. This compared with estimated receipts 
and expenditures balancing at ££44,915,000 for 
1930-31 and with actual receipts and expendi- 
tures of ££41,886,000 and ££41,128,000, respec- 
tively, for 1929-30. The 1931-32 budget esti- 
mates were the first since 1925 to balance with- 
out drawing upon the reserve fund, which 
amounted to £E40,.599,190 on Jan. 1, 19.31, and 
to ££39,852,370 on May 1, 1929. Part of the re- 
serve fund, however, represented cotton pur- 
chased by the Government in an effort to stab- 
ilize prices. The public debt on Oct. 31, 1930, 
totaled £89,762,000 ($436,827,000), including 

bonds held by the Government to the amount of 
£15,603,000 (.$75,932,000). The unit of currency 
is the Egyptian pound, with a par value of 
$4.9431. The gold standard was abandoned on 
Sept. 27, 1931, when the pound fell to $3.70. 

Communications. In 1929, there were 2874 
miles of railway lines, of which 2008 miles were 
government owned. In the same year the govern- 
ment lines carried 27,225,000 passengers and 

5.502.000 metric tons of freight, with gross re- 
ceipts of ££7,163,000 ($35,408,000). Highways in 
1930 included 3760 miles of graded or drained 
dirt roads and 205 miles of macadam. In 1930 
through air service to Persia and a weekly 
air postal service between Alexandria and Athens 
were established and the traveling time between 
Alexandria and London was cut to GO hours. 
Ships arriving at Alexandria in 1929 numbered 
2286, of 5,420,000 registered tons (2175 of 

4.960.000 tons in 1928). See Suez Canal. 

Government. Under the Constitution promul- 
gated Oct. 22, 1930, Egypt was declared an inde- 
pendent hereditary monarchy, in which the King 
exercises full executive powers as well as legisla- 
tive powers concurrently with Parliament. His 
other extensive powers include the right to veto 
all laws passed by Parliament, the sole right to 
initiate financial laws, to dissolve the Chamber 
of Deputies to which the Ministers jointly and 


separately are responsible, and the ri^ht to ap- 
point and remove Ministers. He appoints 60 of 
the 100 members of the Senate, the other 40 
being elected by universal suffrage, as are the 
150 members of the House of Deputies. The King 
also nominates the President of the Senate. The 
term of Senators is ten and that of Deputies five 
3 'ear 8 ; one-half of the Senate is renewed every 
five years. Prime Minister in 1931, Ismail Pasha 
Sidky, who took office June 21, 1930. The Cab- 
inet formed by Oct. 9, 1930, included: Prime 
Minister, Minister of Finance, and of Interior, 
Ismail Pasha Sidky; Foreign Affairs, Abdel 
Fattah Pasha Yeliia; War and Marine, Mohamed 
Tew'fik Pasha Kifaa; Justice, Aly Pasha Maher; 
Agriculture, Hafez Pasha Hassan; Public Works, 
Ibrahim Pasha Fahmy; Wakfs (religious founda- 
tions), Mohamed Halim Jasa Pasha; Education, 
Murad Sid Ahmed Pasha; Communications, 
Tewfik Pasha Doss. 

History 

The May Elections. During 1930, the Na- 
tionalist (Wafdist) movement for complete in- 
dependence from British control was diverted by 
the outbreak of a violent internal struggle be- 
tween King Fuad and the overwhelmingly Na- 
tionalist Parliament, headed by Premier Nahas 
Pasha. The struggle resulted in the dissolution 
of Parliament, the resignation of Nahas Pasha, 
the formation of a Conservative Ministry under 
Sidky Pasha, with very little popular support, 
and finally the promulgation of a new Constitu- 
tion (see above under (Jovernment) , which was 
repudiated by both the Wafd and the Liberal 
Constitutional party of former Premier Moham- 
med Mahmud Pasha. 

Early in April, 1931, the W^afd and Liberal 
parties made public a pact pledging their mutual 
co6{>eration in opposing the Sidky Government. 
A boycott of all elections held under existing 
conditions and in accordance with the new Con- 
stitution was declared. The manifesto insisted 
that the 1923 Constitution was still valid, that 
the existing Cabinet was illegally appointed, and 
that only^ a constitutional government, supported 
by a lawful!}’ elected parliament, could conclude 
a definitive treaty with Great Britain. Never- 
theless, at the end of April, Sidky Pasha an- 
nounced that on May 14, 16, and 18 elections 
would be held in different districts of Egypt to 
select electors, who in turn would vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament on June 1. The Government 
prohibited campaigning on the part of the Wafd 
and Liberal leaders and suppressed the Opposi- 
tion Arabic newspapers. But demonstrations 
against the Government and the elections as- 
sumed menacing proportions, requiring vigorous 
action of troops and police to disperse them. 
With the holding of the first election on May 14 
occurred the most sanguinary rioting since the 
revolt of 1919. In Cairo, where government agents 
sought to force citizens out of their homes to 
vote, troops fired upon frantic mobs, which 
retaliated ; casualties included 86 killed and 
over 500 wounded. In villages and towns through- 
out the country, polling booths were attacked or 
boycotted by a large majority of the popula- 
tion, according to foreign correspondents, and 
clashes only less severe than those in Cairo were 
reported from numerous points. Similar, but 
somewhat less intense, rioting marked the sub- 
sequent elections on May 16 and 18. 

At the end of the elections Sidky Pasha an- 
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nounced that 1,541,315 voters, or 65 per cent of 
those eligible, had gone to the polls, while the 
Opposition leaders declared that scarcely 6 per 
cent had voted. The reports of foreign corre- 
spondents seemed to substantiate the Opposition 
leaders. Nahas Pasha openly charged tnat the 
Government used fraud and intimidation to 
Bocurc the election of handpicked electors. On 
June 1 the electors, each of which was supposed 
to represent 100 voters, gave 110 seats out of the 
150 in the new Chamber of Deputies to members 
of the two Conservative parties supporting Sidky 
Pasha and King Fuad. About 10 per cent of the 
electors refrainSl from voting. King Fuad opened 
the new Parliament with customary pomp and 
ceremony on June 20 and the Sidky Government, 
apparently assured of a long lease of life, pro- 
cmled to reinforce its restrictions upon the press 
and upon Wafd activities. Parliament was pro- 
rogued on July 21 remaining in recess until 
December. 

With the country firmly in the grip of the 
King and his Ministers, there ensued a period of 
unusual political quiet, jiartly attributed to the 
j»rccedence which economics was taking over 
politics. This was due primarily to the low price 
of cotton, which had adverse effects throughout 
Kgypt. King Fuad convened the second session 
ot i*arliamont December 17. His speech from the 
throne called for high tariffs, the limitation of 
cotton acreage, establishment of an Egyptian 
air force, and the renew'al of treaty negotiations 
with Gieat Britain. The latter point brought 
forward the important question as to whether 
the British Government would recognize the new 
J’arliament as legitimate, or insist upon the elec- 
tion of a more representative Parliament prior 
to tlie resumption of negotiations for a final treaty 
settlement. 

Gtiikk Developments. Following the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard by Great Britain ear- 
lier in the month, F]gypt on September 27 took 
similar action by prohibiting the export of gold. 
The step was taken to prevent the general dis- 
location of trade resulting from the fluctuations 
in Egyptian currency, wdiich by an agreement 
concluded in 192,3 was linked with the pound 
stciling. The Government at the same time an- 
nounced that it planned to pay the l^gyptian 
consolidated debt on a non -gold basis. The French 
reiircscntativc on the Public Debt Commission 
notified Premier Sidky Pasha November 5 that 
he would file suit in the Mixed Courts to compel 
the Government to pay interest on the Egyptian 
unified preferciK'e debt bonds in gold. Faced 
with the prospect of declining revenues and a 
budget deficit of between $20,000,000 and $25,- 
000,000 in 1932-33, the Government in December, 
1931, submitted to the General Assembly of 
Mu^ed Tiibunals, representing the capitulatory 
powers, a pioposal for the taxation of foreigners 
in Egypt. New taxes on natives were also pro- 
posed. 

A photographic air survey of an area of 30,- 
000 square miles in the Sudan was completed in 
1931. One result of the survey was a proposal for 
the diversion of the Nile waters through a 350,- 
niile by-pass to eliminate the loss of water in 
the absorbent sands of the so-called sudd area 
of the Eastern Sudan. In return for his renuncia- 
tion of all claims to the Egyptian throne, the 
Government granted cx-Khedive Abbas Hilmy an 
income of £E30,000 annually for life, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1931. See Keglamation and ABCU.fiOLCKiY. 


Consult Elizabeth P. MacGallum, ''Egypt: A 
Decade of Political Development,” Foreign Policy 
Association Information Service, Jan. 7, 1931, 
vol. vi, no. 22. 

EGYPTOLOGY. See Art Museums; Aucum- 

OLOOY. 

EINSTEIN THEOBY, See Astronomy ; 
Physics. 

ELECTIONS. See United States; also 
States and Countries. 

ELECTBICAL ENGINEEBS, American In- 
stitute op. a national organization represent- 
ing the electrical engineering profession, founded 
in 1884. The objects of the institute are the ad- 
vancement of the theory and practice of electri- 
cal engineering and of the allied arts and sci- 
ences, the maintenance of a high professional 
standing among its members, and the develop- 
ment of the individual engineer. It is governed 
by a board of directors, elected by the member- 
ship, consisting of a president, the 2 junior 
past presidents, 10 vice presidents, 12 directors, 
and a treasurer. In 1931 there were 60 sections 
of the institute located in various cities through- 
out the United States and 109 branches in col- 
leges giving courses in electrical engineering. 
Tliree annual conventions are held, in addition 
to regional, local section, and branch meetings. 
The 1931 winter convention was held in New 
York City, January 20-30; the summer conven- 
tion in Asheville, N. C., June 22-20; and the 
Pacific Coast convention at Lake Tahoe, Calif., 
August 25-28. Much of the institute’s work is 
accomplished through its standing and technical 
committees, of which there were 41 in 1931. It 
maintains, in cooperation with other national 
engineering societies, the engineering societies 
library and a national employment service. There 
are three grades of members as follows: Asso- 
ciate, member, and fellow. The total membership 
on Oct. 1, 1931, was 18,178. 

The principal publications of the Institute 
are the monthly Electrical Engineering, the 
quarterly Transactions, the Standards of the 
A. 1. E. E., and the Year Book. The medals 
aw^arded by the institute in 1931 included the 
Edison Medal, to Edwin Wilbur Rice, Jr., honor- 
ary chairman of the board of the General Elec- 
tric Company at Schenectady, N. Y., for “his 
contributions to the development of electrical 
systems and apparatus and his encouragement of 
scientific research in industry”; the Lamme Gold 
Medal, to Giuseppe Faccioli, associate manager 
and w'orks engineer of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Pittsfield, Mass., for “his contributions 
to the development and standardization of high 
voltage, oil-filled bushings, capacitors, lightning 
arrestors, and numerous features in high voltage 
transformers and power transmission”; and the 
John Fritz Medal, to Rear Admiral David Wat- 
son Taylor, U.S.N., for “outstanding achievement 
in maiine architecture, for revolutionary results 
of persistent research in hull design, for im- 
provement in many types of warships, and for 
distinguished service as chief constructor of the 
U. S. Navy during the World War.” The Com- 
mission of Washington Award for 1931 was 
voted to Dr. Ralph Modjeski for “preeminent 
service in advancing human progress.” 

The officers of the institute elected for 1931- 
32 were: President, C. E. Skinner; junior past 
presidents, Harold B. Smith and W. S. I^ee; 
vice presidents, H. V. Carpenter, G. C. Shaad, 
I. E. Moultrop, II. P. Charlesworth, T. N. Lacy, 
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A. W. Copley, W. B. Kouwenhoven, W. E. Free- 
man, P. H. Patton, and L. B. Chubbuck; di- 
rectors, J. Allen Johnson, A. M. MacCutcheon, 

A. E. Bettis, J. E. Kearns, F. W. Peek, Jr., C. E. 
Stephens, A. B. Cooper, A. E. Knowlton, R. H. 
Tapscott, L. W. Chubb, H. R. Woodrow, and 

B. D. Hull; national treasurer, W. I. Slichter; 
national secretary, F. L. Hutchinson. Head- 
quarters are in the Engineering Societies Build- 
ing, 33 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City. 

ELECTRICAL INDUSTBIES. The steel 
mills of the United States were preparing them- 
selves for the next period of activity by putting 
in new, electrically operated apparatus and de- 
vising new methods of operation. One electric 
manufacturer alone supplied in 1931, 90,000 horse 
power in electric motors of various sizes to the 
steel industry. The largest motor was of 8000 
horse power, operating at 40-100 r.p.m. and 
capable of giving instantaneous outputs of 22,- 
000 horse power. Two 7000 horse power bloom- 
ing mill motors were sold to U.S.S.R. (Russia). 
One installation in the United States was a slab- 
bing machine using two 5000 horse power and one 
2500 horse power motor. A new ore bridge at 
the Edgar Thompson Steel Works had a span of 
190 ft. between rails and a bucket capacity of 
17 tons of ore. The bridge can supply 100 tons of 
ore per hour to its four blast furnaces and moves 
along its track at a speed of 2.9 ft. per second. 

Among new electric furnaces installed were: 
a Heroult furnace for the Ford Motor Company, 
capable of making 15 tons of high grade steel 
in one and one-half hours, and a 40-ton capacity 
three-phase arc furnace for Japan. 

The rapid development of the application of 
electric heating in industry seemed little affected 
by adverse business conditions. Large, three- 
phase arc furnaces were built for the melting 
and refining of metals, a 750-kw. induction fur- 
nace for non-ferrous metals and a 1250-kw. in- 
duction furnace for steel were built to operate 
at high frequencies (900 cycles). There w’as a 
considerable application of resistance furnaces 
for the annealing of high grade steel because of 
the accuracy of the time and temperature con- 
trol by electrical means. 

Because heating devices can be, and usually 
are, operated at times of the day when the other 
demands for power are low, or '*‘oflf-pcak” in the 
technical term, 'tlie public utilities were offering 
better rates both for industrial and domestic 
heating devices. Heating devices were being 
urged for the home. The ironing machine, dish 
and clothes washers, and electric cooking ranges 
were being vigorously pushed by the electrical 
industry Allowing the great success of the elec- 
tric refrigerator. Great scientific and technical 
advances have been made in the heating units 
for these devices. New metals for the heating re- 
sistance have been devised and these are cast in 
solid aluminum, thus protecting the hot resist- 
ance wire from oxidation, dirt, vibration, and 
mechanical injury. An unusual heating device 
was the “Fever Machine” which by means of a 
very high-frequency radio-electric field induces 
a fever in any part of the human body placed in 
the influence of the machine. It was claimed that 
this was a cure for some ailments and the medi- 
cal profession was studying the effect of the 
phenomenon. 

The vacuum tube has assumed a very impor- 
tant rdle in industry as a device to control and 


operate larger devices. The three-element tube 
with mercury vapor known as a “Thyratron” or 
“Grid Glow Tube” has the ability to respond to 
very minute changes of voltage or current and 
produce much greater effects which may be used 
to open or close an ordinary electrically operated 
switch. The “Photo-electric Cell” has the ability 
to respond to changes in the amount of light it 
receives and produce a small change in the cur- 
rent in the circuit in which it is connected. Thus 
a control is built up which will turn on the 
street lights when it gets dark and turn them 
off when daylight returns. The diminished light 
causes the photo-electric coll to give a dimin- 
ished current, this diminishing current affects 
a thyratron which causes a big change in its 
current and this large current-change closes the 
switch which supplies all the lights. There have 
been many other less simple and more impor- 
tant applications, such as controlling furnaces, 
opening doors, controlling theatre lighting, and 
it has been quite popular in the dramatic feature 
of having some prominent personage start up a 
plant many miles away by passing his hand over 
a tube as he sits at his desk. 

The remote control of machinery and the read- 
ing of instruments may be accomplished by the 
alKive method or by a more general method of 
sending high frequency or radio currents over 
the same wires that carry the main power cur- 
rent. This is “Carrier Current” or wured radio. 
Many substations were installed during the 
year* in accordance with this plan. Some jmmp- 
iiig stations of considerable power on an oil ]>ipe 
line in the Middle West operate in this manner. 

Electric welding continued to develop in use- 
fulness. Several large buildings, including two 
high office buildings in Wilmington, Del., and 
Dallas, Texas, and many factories were put to- 
gether by welding instead of riveting. Tlic mak- 
ers of high pressure steam boilers found it ad- 
vantageous and it was very generally used in 
the manufacture of electrical machinery. By the 
end of the year 100 cities and towns had in- 
cluded provisions for welded buildings in their 
regulations. 

A great increase in the speed of elevators has 
been accomplished (1200 feet i)cr minute or 14 
miles per hour) without discomfort to passen- 
gers, by a careful study of the rate of change of 
the acceleration used. It was claimed that a high 
rate of acceleration was not necessarily a cause 
of discomfort, but sudden chancres in the rate 
of acceleration or deceleration were unpleasant. 
The use of tw^o elevator cars in one shaft, one 
above the other, either in one mechanical struc- 
ture or entirely independent and interlocked 
electrically so they cannot collide, was being 
adopted. Automatic self -leveling at stops had 
become the rule in all new high class elevators. 

In aviation the most popularly known advance 
was the completion of the dirigible Akron for 
the U. S. Navy. This was most completely 
equipped with electrical apparatus including 
auxiliary motors, lighting, radio, searchlights, 
cooking and control apparatus. This was all 
supplied from two 11-kw. 115-volt direct-current 
generators driven by gasoline engines. For the 
heavier-than-air type of airplane, new devices 
put in use were: Automatic directional control 
in combination with a magneto-compass, alti- 
tude control by means of a gyroscope, and a new 
“Sonic Altimeter” which indicated altitudes from 
5 to 100 feet by means of a sound echo; the 
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tiino between the orip^inal whistle and the return 
of the echo ii^ nicely timed electrically and trans- 
lated into feet a special indicating instru- 
ment. 

The telechron principle of clock control was 
extended to the operation of many deyioes that 
have to follow a definite time schedule, includ- 
ing traffic control, and heating devices. A con- 
venient help to the lumber industry was devel- 
oped which indicates the wetness or “moisture 
content*’ of any piece of wood by means of the 
electrical resistance of a portion of the surface. 
It is in the form of a two-bladed hatchet with 
the two blades electrically insulated from each 
other and connected by wires to an indicating 
instrument which measures the resistance of the 
wood between the blades and translates the re- 
sistance into “moisture content.** 

The potential applied to X-ray apparatus was 
increased to 70,000 volts for portable apparatus, 
to 900,000 volts for practical installation, and 
millions of volts for research work. 

ELECTRICAL MARINE ENGINEERING. 
In electrical marine transportation there was 
notable engineering achievement and considerable 
activity. The most noteworthy additions were the 
two ships President Hoover and President Cool- 
idtjCy put into service by the Dollar Line between 
New York and Manila. These two are sister-ships, 
both having turbo-electric drive with synchronous 
motors. One equipment was supplied by the (^n- 
cial Electric Company and one by the Westing- 
honse Company. The President Hoover is a pas- 
senger liner of 3.3,500 tons, 054 ft. long and 32 ft. 
draft. It IS equipped with two turbo-electric gen- 
eiator sots of 10,100 kw. rating at 2060 r.p.m., 
which use steam at 27.5 lbs. pressure. There are 
two propeller shafts, each having a synchronous- 
induction motor of 13,2.50 h.p. at 133 r.p.m., the 
propellei speed. With 20,250 h.p, the vessel made 
20 83 knots with an oil fuel consumption of 0.67 
lb. per shaft h.p. hour. On the acceptance trial 
the vessel developed a speed of 22 knots with 
32,872 h.p. These two vessels have 3000 h.p. in 
auxiliary motors for operating and loading the 
ship, and to supply these and the lighting and 
cooking, there are four auxiliary turbo-generator 
sets of 500 kw. giving direct current at 240 volts. 

The U. S. Mail S. S. Co. was building six ships, 
of which two were completed during the year, 
the Talamanca and Segovia (later injured by 
fire). These ships are 440 ft. long, designed to 
operate at 17.5 knots, and each has two 5500 h.p. 
synchronous motors for 125 r.p.m. The syn- 
chronous-induction motor is a combination 
design which starts and operates at fractional 
speeds as an induction motor with its ease of 
speed control, but at high speeds operates as 
a synchronous motor with a high efficiency and 
a high power factor. 

The City of Flint, a car ferry of the Pere 
Marquette Railway with turbo-electric drive, op- 
erated 364 days and 101,000 miles without inter- 
ruption in the waters of northern Lake Michigan 
where frequently she had to plow through ice. 
Other new turbo-electric vessels were the yacht 
Corsair^ the Morro Castle, and several new U. S. 
Coast Guard vessels of 2000 tons and 3200 h.p. 
In Europe there were the two P & 0 liners in 
England, each of 28,000 tons for a speed of 22 
knots, and in France there was building the lie 
de France to be propelled by steam-electric drive. 
In all, there was over 1,000,000 h.p. of electric 
motors installed for electric ship drive in 1031. 
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Much attention was given to the electric drive 
of auxiliaries on board ship. The design of the 
motors was improved to make them particularly 
suited to the purpose with especial attention 
given to prote^ion from water, be it waves, 
splash, or merely the moisture in the air. As a 
consequence, there was a great increase in motor 
drive for auxiliaries on all new ships, even on 
the straight steam driven type. For smaller in- 
stallations, particularly where ease and quick- 
ness of handling were important, the “Diesel- 
electric drive** was installed. Typical of these is 
a dredge for the city of St. Louis which has an 
aggre^^ate of 3000 h.p. in motors for propelling, 
pumping, cutting, for the winches, and for the 
hoists. This equipment is also unusual in that the 
alternating current system is used, while most 
Diesel -electric plants use direct current. See 
SniP-BUILDINQ. 

ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION AND 
DISTRIBUTION. The principle of operating 
electrical systems as a network, which was 
adopted for secondary distribution some years 
ago with the advent of the “Network Protector,** 
was extended not only in secondary distribution, 
but in primary transmission systems. In this, the 
transformers, located at strategic places, which 
supply the 11 6-220 volts for the houses, receive 
their power from a network of 4400-volt feeders 
interconnected so that the current may find two 
or three paths to any one transformer. Thus if 
any feeder is injured, no one transformer or lo- 
cality is without power. In the same way, there 
were “Vertical Networks'* in tall office buildings, 
each building being treated like a city block put 
up on end in the air. In all these systems the 
automatic load ratio control transformer plays 
an increasingly important r61e. 

In long transmission lines 220,000 volts was 
still the highest voltage in commercial use, but 
experiments were being carried on which would 
make it possible to operate at 330,000 volts 
when economically justified. The principal diffi- 
culties were still from lightning, but much valu- 
able information was being accumulated by many 
correlated scientific investigations all over the 
United States. These investigations were of two 
kinds. First, getting records of the rise and fall 
of the voltage and current due to a real light- 
ning stroke, by means of “Lightning ^Recorders’* 
or Surge Indicators using the principle of the 
cathode ray oscillograph. In these tests, records 
of lightning strokes have shown values as high 
as 5,000,000 volts and 50,000 amperes, all occur- 
ring within an interval of a few millionths of a 
second. Second, applying artificial lightning of 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000 volts from artificial light- 
ning generators and recording its effects on 
various typos of construction. 

Protection from lightning was improved by ad- 
vances in the design of the “Thyrite** and “Auto- 
valve** lightning arresters which had been adapt- 
ed for high voltage lines. These use stacks of 
many plates or discs in series, each coated with 
a peculiar oxide which lets the lightning voltage 
through but stops the power current. The “Deion** 
principle was applied to the protection of in- 
dividual insulators in exposed places. This takes 
the lightning discharge away from the insulator 
and quenches the arc when the line has discharged 
the lightning potential. The beneficial effects of 
an overhead “ground wire** were confirmed. 

Improvements were made in oil circuit break- 
ers by details of design in which a blast of cool 
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oil was forced directly across the path of parti- 
cles of the arc at the instant that the current 
passed through its zero value. The ‘*Deion*’ cir- 
cuit breaker, described in the 1029 Year Book, 
was improved and was built in larger sizes for 
any voltage. This operates on the principle of 
the quench-gap. 

Circuit breakers of any type may now be oper- 
ated Iw **Thermostri|),’* as well as an overload 
coil. The thermostrip is a thermostat which oper- 
ates after a moderate overload has existed for a 
certain period of time. Thus protection from 
overload as well as short-circuit is obtained. 

The commercial use of oil-filled cables for 
underground transmission increased with addi- 
tion of several new installations operating at 
from 66,000 to 132,000 volts. 

The extension of electric transmission and dis- 
tribution into rural districts for “Farm Electri- 
fication’’ was receiving much attention and en- 
couragement. There were 650,000 farms in 1931 
receiving electric service from central stations 
and 300,000 using electric current provided by 
small isolated generating sets. 

Telemetering is a new term for a rapidly in- 
creasing practice of reading the indications of a 
number of instruments in a distant station with- 
out an attendant. It is usually accomplished by 
carrier currents and may be used to read volts, 
amperes, power, water, gas, and oil pressure and 
temperatures. By a similar means one “Load 
Dispatcher” for the new sui»way8 in New York 
City will control 89 substations containing 24 
synchronous converters, 99 rectifiers, 202 venti- 
lating fans and 817 circuit breakers. 

ELECTBIC LIGHT AND FOWEB IHDTTS* 
TBY. For the year 1931, the output of the 
electric central stations of the country was 87 
billions of kilowatt-hours, a drop of 3.75 per 
cent from 1930, but there was an increase of 
0.65 per cent in the income $2,137,000,000, due 
to an increase in the number and demand of 
small customers and a decrease in the demand 
of industrial customers usually taking large 
units. There w’ere a number of reductions of 
rates to small customers to encourage a greater 
use of domestic electrical appliances. The aver- 
age rate for the whole country was 6.33 cents 
per kw-hr. in 1929, 6.03 cents in 1930, and 5.87 
cents in 1931. 

The total generating capacity of the central 
stations increased from 32,500,000 kw. in 1930 
to 35,000,000 kw. in 1931 and of this latter fig- 
ure, 25,000,000 kw. were obtained from steam 
prime movers and most of the balance from 
water wheels. 

The Electric Light and Power business had 
become thirteenth in size and importance of the 
industries of the United States, employing over 
230,000 people, having an investment of $10,000,- 
000,000 and doing a business of over $2,000,000,- 
000 per year. The revenue for 1931 was given as 
$2,137,000,000. This makes the average price 
at which all the output was sold to be 2.46 cents 
per kw-hr. 

The rate of consumption of coal per kw-hr. 
had been brought down from 4.4 lbs. in 1912 to 
1.62 in 1930 and 1.56 lbs. in 1931. The invest- 
ment per kilowatt of capacity had gone up to 
$370 and the investment per customer to $470. 

The most interesting additions to the plant 
capacity of the industry were the two 200,000 
kv-a. 60-cycle units for the Br^klyn Edison 
Company and the 115,000 kv-a. unit for the Pub- 


lic Service Company of Northern Illinois. The 
Niagara-Hudson System increased the capacity 
of its Huntley steam-electric station in Buffalo 
to 622,000 horse power which was a greater ca- 
pacity than all of the hydro-electric stations on 
the American side of Niagara Falls, and more 
than one-third of the total of l,600,d00 horse 
power in all the hydro-plants now installed on 
both sides of the river. 

The principal developments in steam driven 
units were an increase in boiler pressure and 
steam temperature giving an increase in econ- 
omy (See Boilers), a decrease in floor space 
required per unit of power, and a reduction in 
weight of sets to about 15 lbs. per kv-a. Inter- 
connection of plants and systems progressed, an 
example being the proposed interconnection of the 
New York Power and Light Co., with the New 
York Edison Co., at Peekskill, making it pos- 
sible to exchange power between the territory 
around Albany and the plants of New York City. 

The use of outdoor installations increased, 
transformers, synchronous condensers, and motor 
generators being constructed which required no 
building for protection, and the use of outdoor 
switching stations was quite general. 

Among hydro-electric stations, new ventures 
were the Diablo plant for the city of Seattle 
with two generators of 77,000 kv-a. capacity at 
171 r.p.m., the largest water wheel generators 
in the United States, and operating with the 
record head of 327 feet of water; the Safe Har- 
bor plant to supply the city of Baltimore in 
which there were four generators of 31,000 kv-a., 
and which was planned for an ultimate capacity 
of 510,000 kv-a.; and the Osage River develop- 
ment in Missouri, with six generators of 27,500 
kv-a. capacity. The civil engineering features of 
this plant involve a reservoir covering 95 square 
miles. 

The Muscle Shoals plant was still awaiting 
the decision of the politicians before becoming 
useful. Work on the Boulder Dam started and 
contracts were concluded for the sale of some of 
its output at 0.1G3 cent per kw-hr. as measured 
at the switch-board of the generating station. 
The St. Lawrence River Development was still 
in the political stage, but meanwhile the Beau- 
harnois plant on the Canadian side was pro- 
gressing with its plan for an ultimate capacity 
of 500,000 horse power and two of the first six 
50,000 horse power units were installed. 

A unique incident was the use of the U,S.8. 
Lexington^ airplane carrier, with its 160,000 
kv-a. electrical installation, to help supply the 
city of Tacoma with electrical energy when the 
plants of the local system failed because of low 
water in the rivers duo to drought. 

Quite similar was the floating iK)wer station 
8.8. Jacona, which carries an electrical power 
plant of 20,000 kv-a. capacity which may be con- 
nected to the system of any seaboard city and 
give additional power. It was owned and op- 
erated by one of the public utilities of New Eng- 
land and was moved from city to city as needed. 

ELECTBIC LIGHTING. There were sold in 
1931, 557,000,000 incandescent lamps of which 
350,000,000 were the large-sized lamps with metal 
filaments, 203,000,000 miniature metal filament 
lamps, and only 4,800,000 of the old carbon fila- 
ment ty|>e. These figures are about the same as 
for 1930 but are slightly less than those for 1929. 
A change was made that affects many homes in 
that the 40-watt size was being made of the gas- 
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filled type with its better economy, while the 60- 
watt size was no lons^r sold. A five-watt lamp for 
115 volts, the usual home system, was brought 
out. This was the smallest size available for 116- 
volt circuits, as small sizes require filaments so 
frail that they are difficult to produce and to 
handle in the making of the lamp. The filament 
for this 5-watt lamp is so fine that it cannot be 
seen by the eye until it is coiled into the spiral 
in which form it is used in the lamp. 

There were several new types of lamps put on 
the market for the purpose of giving ultra-violet 
rays for therapeutic purposes, and some of these 
had the improvement of not requiring a trans- 
former and were therefore more convenient and 
were less cumbersome. The so-called Sun-lamp 
with its Bjjecial corex glass bulb, which, it was 
claimed, prevents danger from excessive ^tion, 
was improved and two forms became available: 
the larger size with an inside-frosted bifib which 
protects the eyes, and a smaller size which has a 
small screen in the line of sight in order to pro- 
tect the eyes. It was claimed for the corex glass 
that it will not transmit the dangerous rays of 
light, or in scientific words, it cuts off all radia- 
tions of a wave-length less than 2800 Angstroms, 
— an Angstrom being one ten-millionth of a mil- 
limeter. Light of shorter wave-length than this is 
regarded as being unusual and dangerous, while 
light of greater wave-length is found in the usual 
bright sunlight. 

The “Windowless” building had arrived and 
being quite favorably considered for factories 
which use materials affected by changes in air 
conditions, such as moisture and temperature. 
Such a building in Fitchburgh, Mass., had a 
lighting system combining incandescent lamps 
and mercury lamps in groups, and the combina- 
tion gives a light which resembles daylight. The 
ventilating system is very elaborate and the air 
is given the proper and constant temperature and 
humidity before delivery to the rooms. 

Many new ideas were being introduced in in- 
terior illumination. The scheme of illumination 
as well as the lighting fixtures were made use of 
as part of the decorative scheme of the building 
and were made a part of the architectural 
scheme, both inside and outside. Many new build- 
ings were built with a fiood-lighting system as a 
permanent part of the exterior architectural 
decorative scheme. 

It has become the practice to plan the illumi- 
nation, the fixtures, and the wiring at the time 
the original plans of the building are made, and 
to recognize the illuminating system as one of 
the major parts of the building. Formerly it was 
the custom to leave the arrangements for the 
lighting system until after the plans of the 
building proper had been completed. The new 
practice is known as “built-in” lighting. 

The National Electric Light Association pre- 
pared a set of standard specifications of mini- 
mum requirements for house-wiring which 
should make it easier for the home-builder to 
plan the electrical wiring of his house with proper 
protection against the risk of fire and shock. 

An experiment was started in a school in New 
Jersey to investigate the beneficial effect of a 
constant high level of illumination in the school 
rooms where children work and study. The arti- 
ficial illumination supplied provided an inten- 
sity of 30 foot-candles on all desks (10 foot- 
candles is high for the average home) and a 
photo-electric cell was installed to turn on the 


electric lights automatically whenever the illumi- 
nation by daylight falls below 26 foot-candles. 

An entirely new scheme of lighting and light- 
ing control was install^ in a New York theatre 
which gives much more prominence to lighting 
effects and introduced the 'Tjighting Director.” 
This r61e is filled by the electrician who sits out 
in front near the leader of the orchestra and con- 
trols all the lights in the theatre, both back- 
stage and in the auditorium. There are 50 main 
groups of lights, each group sub-divided in minor 
groups by colors. These are turned on and off 
and graduated through all degrees of brightness 
on a master keyboard in front of the director. 
Very small switches here operate electron tubes 
which control the major currents and all the 
power apparatus, the latter being placed out of 
the way m an appropriate place. A total of 200 
watts at the keyboard was all that is required to 
control the 367,000 watts for all the lamps. 

For street lighting, the tendency has been to 
raise the level of illumination particularly where 
traffic is dense or dangerous, as well as for the 
sake of display. Data were being accumulated 
tending to show a definite correlation between 
points of frequent street accidents and poor il- 
lumination. An interesting new example of un- 
usual street illumination was in Buffalo where 
an installation of luminous arc lamps gave an 
illumination of 1122 lumens [>er linear foot of 
street. The Illuminating Engineering Society had 
prepared a Code of Street Lighting for the help 
of municipalities in city planning. 

There were quite a number of athletic fields 
and stadia equipped with a scientifically designed 
system of artificial illumination so that not only 
may the players see, but a large group of specta- 
tors may also enjoy sport ouMoors at night. 

Among minor miscellaneous developments 
were: the general use of photo-electric cells for 
the testing of incandescent lamps ; the use of the 
photo-electric cell for sorting packers by their 
color or marking ; large water-cooled incandescent 
lamps for moving-picture studios; the “photo- 
fiash lamp” for taking fiashlight photos. This 
contains aluminium foil in a rare atmosphere of 
oxygen properly proportioned to consume the 
aluminium by combustion but without explosion. 
The lamp is set off by a small electric current, 
the flash lasts an interval of about 1/20 second, 
and gives an illumination equivalent to two hun- 
dred and fifty 500- watt lamps. 

Of purely scientific interest was the new sodium 
gas-lamp which uses sodium vapor as the usual 
window-display lamp uses neon gas, but gives a 
light more suitable to the eye and much more 
economically. The practical difficulty as yet is 
that the sodium attacks the glass, and the life 
of the lanm is short. See Eij^ctbic Industries, 

ELECTRIC BAIL WATS. The principal ac- 
tivity in the transportation field during the year 
was among the steam railroads, there being only 
very minor progress among the electric urban 
and interurban roads. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
W'as the outstanding example in its electrification 
of the main line from New York to Washington. 
The New York-Philadelphia section at the end of 
the year W’as completed except for the gap between 
Newark and Trenton. The 11,000-volts single- 
phase trolley had been installed in the New York 
terminal, but the 800-volt third-rail was to be 
left for the use of multiple unit suburban trains. 
This road already had completed or had under 
construction 150 electric locomotives, 00 passen*^ 
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ger, and 60 freight. The paBsens^r looomotivei 
are known aa the P-5 and are oi 100 tons each> 
having six single-phase motors of 626 h.p. each 
making 3750 h.p. There are three driving axles 
with 116 tons on drivers. The locomotives can op- 
erate at 60 m.p.h. The freight locomotives rate 
at 2600 h.p. and can haul a 5000 ton train. 

The Reading R. R. equipped 60 miles of track 
with a new and simple catenary construction for 
11,000 volts. It had 70 motor cars. 

The New York Central completed the electrifi- 
cation of its West Side freight line in New York 
City and had 42 six-axle locomotives with geared 
motors o|)erating on direct current at 600 volts. 
It also had 35 oil-electric-battery locomotives for 
operation in lower New York City through the 
streets and on the piers. These have the ability 
to operate either by power from an oil engine- 
generator, from a trolley, or third rail or from a 
storage battery. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western had its 
suburban service well in operation as far as 
Dover with motor-car trains operating from its 
3000-volt direct current trolley supplied by mer- 
cury arc rectifier substations. The Great North- 
ern Railway put in service several large locomo- 
tives of a new kind. The overhead trolley is for 
11,000 volts single-phase and a motor-generator 
set on each locomotive changes this to direct 
current at 600 volts for the traction motors. The 
New Haven R. R. added 10 new high speed pas- 
senger locomotives and 24 motor cars and had 
677 miles of electrified track. See Railways. 

New York City purchased 500 new motor cars 
for its new Eighth Avenue Subway. The cars 
were to run in 11 -car trains and each car would 
be a motor car having two 190 h.p. motors. This 
installation also includes the largest installation 
of rectifier substations, consisting of 50 substa- 
tions aggregating 153,000 kw. capacity of recti- 
fiers, as well as 5 converter substations aggregat- 
ing 53,000 kw. 

There were a number of new gas-electric cars 
put in operation on steam roads, the most notable 
being one of 900 h.p. on the Santa Fe. It was 
claimed for the 57 cars of this type, which had 
been operated for several years on the Burlington 
road, that the cost of operation was 36 per cent 
less than that of steam trains. 

Among the trolley roads there were introduced 
two new types of cars. The light-weight high 
speed cars for urban service weigh about 20 
tons each and are equipped with four 35 h.p. or 
50 h.p. motors with double reduction or worm 
drive and give higher acceleration with more 
smoothness due to improved control. The new 
light-weight high speed interurban cars for long 
distance have four 100 h.p. motors giving a speed 
of 80 m.p.h., have a streamline design and are 
equipped with magnetic track brakes. The Cin- 
cinnati and Lake Erie Railway was an example. 
See Rapid Tbansit. 

The trolleybus increased its hold on popu- 
larity, there being 225 in operation at the end of 
1931. These operate by electric motors taking 
power from an overhead trolley, but require no 
track and weave in traffic and draw up to the 
curb to make a stop, like an automobile but with 
lower cost of operation than trolley cars. 

JBLECTBONS. See Physios; Chbmistby. 

ELEMENTS. See Cuemistby; ^yhicb. 

ELEVATORS. Sec Electrical Industries. 

ELIOT, Sir Charles (Norton Eooboumbe).. 
A British diplomat and author, died at sea Mar. 


Id, 1031. Born in 1862, he was educated at 
Cheltenham and at Balliol College, Oxford, and 
became a fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. He 
entered the diplomatic service in 1886, serving 
as third secretary of the British Embassy at St. 
Petersburg (1862-02) and as charg<4 d’affaires 
in Morocco (1802-03), Bulgaria (1805), and 
Serbia (1807). In 1898 he was appointed secre- 
tary of the British Embassy in Washington, and 
from there was transferred the following year to 
Samoa as British high commissioner. He was 
British commissioner and commander-in-chief 
for the British East Africa Protectorate and 
agent and consul-general at Zanzibar from 1000 
to 1904. 

In 1005 he resigned to become vice-chancellor 
of the University of Sheffield, and in 1912 was 
chosen first principal of the University of Hong 
Kong. He was British high commissioner in Si- 
beria during 1918-19 and British ambassador to 
Japan from 1919 to 1926, He was made Privy 
Councilor in 1919, Knight of the Grand Cross of 
St. Michael and St. George in 1923, and a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy of Japan in 1926. 
In addition to papers on marine zoology, he pub- 
lished A Finnish Grammar (1890); Turkey in 
Europe (1900); The East Africa Protectorate 
(1905) ; Letters from the Far East (1007) ; and 
Hinduism and Buddhism (1921). 

ELLIOT, Daniel Giraud, Medal. See 
Zoology. 

ELLIOTT, Maj. Gen. George Frank, U. S. 
M. C., Ret. An American marine officer, died in 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 4, 1931. He was born 
in Alabama, Nov. 30, 1846. Entering the U. S. 
Marine Corps in 1870, he was promoted to 1st 
lieutenant in 1878 and captain in 1892. In 1894, 
during the war between China and J apan, he was 
stationed in China to guard American interests 
and won distinction for the forced march made 
by the marine guard under his command to pro- 
tect the American legation in Seoul. He com- 
manded company C of the 1st battalion of mar- 
ines during the Spanish-American War and was 
advanced three numbers in his grade for eminent 
and conspicuous conduct in the battle near Guan- 
tanamo. He served in the Philippines during 
1899-1900, commanding the marines in their 
first major engagement at Novaleta. In 1903 he 
was made commandant of the U. S. Marine Corps, 
wuth the rank of brigadier general, and until 
March, 1904, commanded the expeditionary bri- 
gade of marines on the Isthmus of Panama. He 
was advanced to major general in 1908 and was 
retired two years later. 

ELM DISEASE. See Forestry under Insects 
and Disease, 

ELMIRA COLLEGE. An institution for the 
higher education of women in Elmira, N. Y., 
founded in 1852 and operating under its present 
chaHer since 1855. The enrollment for the au- 
tumn of 1931 was 502. There were 60 members on 
the faculty. The endowment of the college 
amounted to 1,147,248; and the income for the 
year was $431,251. There were 35,000 volumes in 
the library. President, Frederick Lent, Ph.D., 
D.D., LL.D. 

ELTINGE, Brig. Gen. LeRoy, U. S. A. An 
American soldier, died in Omaha, Neb., May 14, 
1931. He was born in South Woodstock, N. Y., 
Sept. 17, 1872. On graduation from the U. S. 
Military Academy in 1896, he was commissioned 
2d lieutenant in the 4th cavalry and was pro- 
moted through the grades to brigadier general 
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in 1924. He saw service in the Philippines dur- 
ing 1898-99 and 1901-03 and was with the 
Army of Cuban Pacification durine 1900-07 and 
on the Mexican border in 1914 and 1916. 

During the World War he was assigned to the 
general headquarters of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, being in charge of the operations 
section of the general staff until May, 1918, and 
thereafter deputy chief of staff. In 1921 he was 
sent to Manila as assistant chief of staff of the 
Philippine Department, and on his return in 
1924 made assistant chief of staff in the war 

E lans division at Washin^n. He received the 
distinguished Service Medal and the Croix de 
Guerre with palm, and was made a companion of 
the Order of the Bath (Great Britain) and a 
commander of the Legion of Honor (France), of 
the Order of the Crown (Belgium), and of the 
Order of the Crown (Italy). 

EMEBSON, Habrinoton. An American ef- 
ficiency engineer, died in New York City, May 23, 
1931. He was born in Trenton, N. J., Aug. 2, 
1853, and attended the Royal Bavarian Poly- 
technic Institute in Munich, Germany (1872- 
75) and universities in Italy and Greece (1876- 
76). After acting as instructor in modern lan- 
guages at the University of Nebraska during 
1876-82, he became engaged in banking and resu 
estate operation. He was one of the first to ad- 
vocate the adoption of efficiency methods in 
business and industry, and in 1900 founded the 
Emerson Engineers in New York City so as to 
cairy out tliese ideas. He remained as president 
of this firm until 1923. During 1898-1901 he put 
into operation some of the first long-distance 
mail routes in Alaska. He also reported on all 
the known coal deposits of the western coast of 
North America and on the advisability of the 
northern submarine cable route to Asia, the lat- 
ter report being largely followed by the War 
Department in laying its Alaskan cables. In 
addition, he gained recognition on account of 
the results obtained by the efficiency methods 
which lie installed on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. In 1921 he was appointed a 
member of the Committee for the Elimination of 
Waste in Industry of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies. He also acted as engineer- 
ing and industrial counselor to various foreign 
governments, including those of France, Ger- 
many, China, and Soviet Russia. He was the 
author of Efficiency aa a Basis for Operation and 
Wages (1909) and Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
(1912). 

EMIGRATION. See Immiobation; Great 
Britain, etc., under Population. 

EMORY UNIVERSITY. An institution for 
higher learning in Atlanta, Ga., coeducational 
only in the upper division of the college and in 
the graduate and professional schools (except 
the school of medicine), founded in 1836. The en- 
rollment for the autumn of 1931 was 1226, dis- 
tributed as follows: College of arts and sciences, 
539; school of business administration, 119; 
graduate school, 61; school of theology, 67; 
school of law, 51; school of medicine, 209; 
library school, 50; junior college at Oxford, 81; 
junior college at Valdosta, 48. The enrollment 
for the 1931 summer session was 809. The 
faculty numbered 232. The endowment amounted 
to $4,559,922, and the income for the year was 
$747,317. There were 129,000 volumes in the 
library. In the autumn of 1931, the Thomas 
Fiske Glenn Memorial Church was completed 


and opened for use. A new dormitory was also 
completed on the campus of the junior coll^ 
in Valdosta. President, Harvey w. Cox, Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

EMEIRE FREE TRADE. See Great Brit- 
ain under History. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. See Workmen’s 
Compensation. 

EMPLOYMENT. See Unemployment. 

ENCYCLICALS. See Roman Catholic 
Church. 

ENDOWMENTS, College. See Universities 
AND Colleges. 

ENGINEERING. See Boilers; Bridges; 
Canals; Dams; Dynamo Electric Machinery; 
Fire Protection; Garbage and Refuge Dis- 
posal ; Ports and Harbors ; Radio Communica- 
tion; Tunnels, etc. 

ENGINES, Gas and Oil. See Internal Com- 
bustion Engines. 

ENGINES, Steam. See Steam Turbines. 

ENGLAND. The largest and most densely 
populated part of the island of Great Britain. 
Bee Great Britain. 

ENGLAND, Church of. The Established 
Church of England. Its faith is represented in 
the United States by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (q.v.). The King is the supreme governor 
of the church, possessing the right to nominate 
to vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. The 
King and the First Lord of the Treasury also 
appoint to certain deaneries, prebendaries, and 
canonries, and the Lord High Chancellor to cer- 
tain canonries. For administrative purposes, the 
country is divided into two provinces; The Con- 
vocation of Canterbury and the Convocation of 
York, each under the control of an archbishop. 

The church assembly, established in 1920 “to 
deliberate on all matters concerning the Church 
of England and to make provisions in respect 
thereof,” consists of three houses, composed of 
bishops, clergy, and laity, respectively, the laity 
being elected every five years by the lay mem- 
bers of the diocesan conferences, which consist 
of representatives elected by members of the 
church. Every measure passed by the church as- 
sembly must be submitted to an ecclesiastical 
committee, consisting of 15 members of the House 
of Lords and 15 members of the House of Com- 
mons. This committee reports on each measure 
to Parliament, and the measure becomes a law 
if it is passed by both Houses of Parliament. 
Parochial affairs are managed by parochial 
church meetings of parishioners and by church 
councils elected by such meetings. 

In 1930 there were 2,401,635 East communi- 
cants in the 43 English dioceses and 12,807 in- 
cumbents. Baptisms numbered 430,621. Total 
parochial contributions received during the year 
amounted to £6,833,092. 

There were many indications during 1931 that 
the Lambeth Conference, which made 1930 a no- 
table year in the annals of the church, had done 
much to direct the attention of churchmen gener- 
ally to the problems discussed by the bishops at 
that great gathering. Of these problems the unity 
of the church and the question of disarmament 
were particularly prominent. In January the 
Archbishop of Canterbury appointed representa- 
tives of the Church of England to constitute, 
with representatives of the Patriarchates and 
Autocephalous Churches of the East, a doctrinal 
commission to prepare a joint statement on the 
theological points about which there is difference 
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and a^eement between the Anglican and East- 
ern Churches. The commission, the chairman of 
which was the Bishop of Gloucester (Dr. A. C. 
Headlam), concluded its sitting on October 21. 
The Federal Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches also accepted on September 22 the in- 
vitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury to re- 
sume the conferences with representatives of the 
Church of England which were, by consent, sus- 
pended in 1925. The conferences were resumed 
on November 21, and it was hoped, to quote the 
archbishop’s invitation, ''that some further step 
may be talcen towards at least fuller understand- 
ing and fuller spiritual codperation, or it may 
be by God’s will towards even closer union.” 

An important conference was held in Bonn, 
Germany, beginning July 2 between representa- 
tives of the Anglican Communion and the Old 
Catholic Churches. At this conference, which 
was an outcome of the Lambeth Conference, 
terms of inter-communion between the Anglican 
and Old Catholic Churches were accepted. The 
terms of the agreement provided that each com- 
munion respect the independence of the other but 
permit its clergy to administer the Holy Com- 
munion to memTOrs of the other communion, and 
further insured cooperation in the ordination 
of priests and consecration of bishops. The agree- 
ment, which was confined to churclies in com- 
munion with the See of Utrecht, was ratified by 
the general congress of the Old Catholic Churches 
in Vienna in September. On receiving the synodi- 
cal approval of the Church of England it marked 
the first instance since the Reformation of formal 
inter-communion between Anglican and non- 
Anglican churches. See Old Catholics. 

The doctrinal position of the Church of Eng- 
land itself continued to be the subject of inquiry 
by the Archbishops’ commission on doctrine. 
This commission was appointed in 1923 "to con- 
sider the nature and grounds of Christian doc- 
trine with a view to demonstrating the extent 
of existing agreement within the Church of Eng- 
land, and with a view to investigating how far 
it is possible to remove or diminish existing dif- 
ferences.” After its session at Cambridge from 
September 21 to 26, the commission was able 
to report "steady process with its immense task” 
and that “every session receives new encourage- 
ment from the realisation of unity between repre- 
sentatives of the most diverse schools of thought.” 

The declaration of the Lambeth Conference 
"that war as a method of settling national dis- 
putes is incompatible with the teaching and 
example of our Lord Jesus Christ” was afilrmed, 
though with varying degrees of emphasis, at 
many diocesan and other conferences during the 
year, and many leaders of the church were in- 
sistent on the paramount importance of "the 
grave issues for world peace which are involved 
in the forthcoming Disarmament Conference.” 
Widespread attention was aroused by the ser- 
mon preached by the Archbishop of (Janterbury 
to the congregation which filled St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral at the disarmament service on December 15. 
Among inter-denominational gatherings at which 
the subject was discussed was the conference of 
the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches at Cambridge in Septem- 
ber. 

The church assembly held its usual five-day 
sessions in February and June. Its most impor- 
tant legislative achievement was the passing of 
the Cathedrals Measure, which in one form or 


another had occupied the attention of the as- 
sembly for more than three years. The measure 
provides Utter alia for the establishment of a 
new statutory bo(^, known as the Cathedral 
Commissioners for England. Their principal func- 
tion will be to provide, by means of "schemes” 
under the measure, for the establishment and 
revision of constitutions and statutes for the 
cathedrals and for the administration of their 
property and revenues. The measure received the 
Royal assent on July 8. 

The Royal assent was also given on July 8 
to the Benefices (Exercise of Rights of Presenta- 
tion) Measure, which had received the final ap- 
proval of the assembly at its summer session in 
1930. The measure was an attempt to provide 
machinery for giving to parishioners an effective 
voice in the appointment of their incumbent, and 
to bishops a discretionary power of refusing any 
really unsuitable nominee, while avoiding any 
undue restriction of the patron’s right of pres- 
entation or injury to the reputation of the 
clergyman whose name is put forward. The "ap- 
pointiHl day” under the measure was Jan. 1, 1932. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners (Loans for 
Church Training Colleges) Measure, which re- 
ceived the Royal assent on March 27, enables the 
commissioners to make loans for purposes in 
connection with the Church of England train- 
ing colleges. The other measures which became 
law during the year included one bringing the 
bishopric of Sodor and Man within the pro- 
visions of the Episcopal Pensions Measure of 
1926; two measures providing for the applica- 
tion to the Channel Islands of measures passed 
by the church assembly and for the representa- 
tion of the islands in the house of laity and in 
the Winchester diocesan conference; and a meas- 
ure enabling the ecclesiastical commissioners to 
make provision for certain unbeneficed clergy- 
men who did not come within the scope of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners (Provision for Un- 
beneficed Clergy) Measure, 1928. 

At the assembly’s spring session a long dis- 
cussion took place on the report of the commis- 
sion on staffing of parishes. The report set out 
the facts relating to the admittedly grave short- 
age of clergy and put forward a number of sug- 
gestions as to possible methods of redistributing 
existing resources and of increasing the supply 
of ordinands. The present deficiency of clergy 
was estimated by the commission as 1583, and 
the view was expressed that "the church should 
aim at an ordination list of 630 per annum.” 
The assembly resolved that the report should 
be referred to the diocesan conferences. Most of 
these conferences discussed the matter during 
the latter part of the year. The assembly also 
requested the archbishops to ask the diocesan 
bishops of the two provinces to write a pastoral 
letter, to be read at one of the Ember seasons, 
stating the present position as to the supply of 
clergy, and calling upon clergy and laity "to 
pray, work, and give for an increase in the 
ministry.” The archbishops and bishops sub- 
sequently appointed the third Sunday in Ad- 
vent for this purpose, when pastoral letters upon 
the subject were read in the majority of churches 
throi^hout England. 

Dignities as to a suitable venue prevented 
the holding of the church congress. No Anglo- 
Catholic congress was held, but a successful joint 
anniversary meeting was held in conjunction 
with the English Church Union. The 104th Isling- 
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ton Clerical Conference met in January, the sub- 
ject for discussion being **The Church of To-day 
and To-morrow,** and the Conference of Evan- 
gelical Churchmen held at Oxford in April con- 
sidered **The Basis of Anglican Doctrine and 
Fellowship.** “Man** was the sufficiently compre- 
hensive subject of the Modern Churchmen’s Con- 
ference, held at Oxford in September under the 
presidency of the Dean of St. Paul’s. 

The religious value of broadcast services was 
among the subjects discussed by the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York during the year, both 
houses of the Convocation of Canterbury putting 
on record their appreciation of the service rend- 
ered to the cause of religion by the British Broad- 
casting Company and commending to the atten- 
tion of the clergy, lay readers, and choir trainers 
the high standard of preaching, reading, and 
singing attained in broadcast services. A com- 
mittee of both houses of the Canterbury Con- 
vocation also was appointed to consider the 
bearing of Resolution 11 (marriage) of the Lam- 
beth Conference upon the practice of the church 
in the province and to confer with any similar 
committee appointed by the Convocation of York. 

There were few changes during 1931 in the 
episcopate. The long vacancy in the see of Wor- 
cester, caused by the death of Dr. E. H. Pearce in 
the preceding October, was filled in January by 
the translation from Bradford of Dr. A. W. T. 
Perowne, who was succeeded by the Rev. A. W. 
F. Blunt, vicar of St. Werburgh’s Derby. The 
consecration of the Rev. Mervyn G. Haigh, ap- 
pointed to the see of Coventry at the close of 
the previous year, took place on February 24. 
Bishops Suffragan consecrated during the year 
included Canon G. A. Hollis (Taunton) on 
January 0, the Rev. C. R. Hone (Pontefract) on 
February 2, and the Rev. E. Priestley Swain 
(Burnley) on November 30. 

The oflicers of the church assembly in 1931 
were: Chairman, the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
vice chairman, the Archbishop of Y"ork; treas- 
urer, Col. Sir R. Williams; secretary. Sir Philip 
W. Baker-Wilbraham; assistant secretary, Guy 
H. Guillum Scott; chairman of the house of 
bishops, the Archbishop of Canterbury; chair- 
man of the house of clergy, the Archdeacon of 
St. Albans; chairman of the house of laity, the 
Earl of Selborne. Headquarters are at 8 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, S. W. 1, London. 

ENGLISH STUDIES. See Philology, Mod- 

EBN. 

ENTOMOLOGY, Economic. The devastating 
outbreak of grasshoppers which occurred from 
New York westward to the intermountain region 
and centring in the Dakotas and Nebraska in 
the Great Plains area was perhaps the most no- 
table event of 1931 in the field of economic en- 
tomology. The complete eradication of the gipsy 
moth from an area in New Jersey that in 1921 
covered 4U0 square miles was an outstanding 
achievement in quarantine and control work. The 
successful completion of the campaign against 
the Mediterranean fruit ily, the world’s most im- 
portant insect enemy of fruits, with the dis- 
continuance on March 31 of inspection of the 
formerlv infested area in Florida, marks an ac- 
complishment in applied entomology that has 
never been equaled. 

The influence of the weather conditions that 
obtained in 1930 a year with a prolonged dry 
period and extremely hot weather throughout 
the central and eastern United States was re- 


flected in the occurrence of insects in 1931. Many, 
including the chinch bug, codling moth, San 
Jose scale and others, were favorably affected. 
Others as the Mexican bean beetle, oriental fruit 
moth, Hessian fly and European corn borer were 
checked. Still others such as the white grubs were 
not visibly influenced. 

The retirement of Dr. Leland 0. Howard on 
June 30 after 53 years of service with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Entomology, 33 of which were as 
Chief of the Bureau, was an event of particular 
interest. Following his retirement the Capper 
Prize for 1031, consisting of a gold medal and 
$5000, was awarded to Dr. Howard for his dis- 
tinguished service to American agriculture in 
perfecting insect control measures. The year 
saw the passing of Prof. John H. Comstock (q.v.) , 
for more than 50 years a leader and teacher in 
the field of Entomology, on March 20 at the age 
of 82. He was the author of many publications in- 
cluding several standard textbooks. 

Codling Moth. Severe infestations of the cod- 
ling moth, the most important insect enemy of 
the apple, were quite general in the eastern part 
of the United States. Counts made of collections 
under bands in Illinois indicated that the popula- 
tion was from 10 to 25 times as great as at the 
same time in 1930. The side-sting injury of the 
apple was observed at harvest time to be un- 
usually prevalent throughout the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States, and across the lake 
region into Minnesota and Iowa. The extensive 
work with chemically treated corrugated paper 
bands has shown that they can be applied suc- 
cessfully as a supplementary control measure. 
Their use in Indiana almost entirely prevented 
adult emergence or more than 98 per cent of the 
larvae captured. Bait traps kept in orchards in 
Missouri and filled with a ferment caught large 
numbers of the moths each night when they were 
emerging; it is thought that these may prove 
to be a valuable aid in worm control. The egg 
parasite Tnchogramma minutum was used in 
experimental control work, as many as 30,000 
being shipped daily and distributed in orchards 
in Colorado. 

Oriental Fruit Moth. The unfavorable 
weather conditions of 1930 and the dissemina- 
tion and increase of parasitic enemies appeared 
to have combined in reducing the numbers of the 
oriental fruit moth, which was much less seri- 
ous in 1931. Encouraging results were obtained 
from control work with parasites. Mass produc- 
tion and distribution of the most important para- 
site of the larva, Macrocentrus ancylivora, were 
commenced by the Federal Bureau of Entomology 
in 1929 from the field laboratory in southern 
New Jersey. Up to the close of 1930 adults had 
been produced and successfully shipped and liber- 
ated in 86 colonies in 13 States. Preliminary 
recovery collections indicated establishment in 
slightly less than one half of the colonies liber- 
ated. The egg parasite Trichogramma minutum 
produced in mass and liberated in infested 
orchards was found to infest a high percentage 
of the oriental fruit moth eggs. 

San Jose Scale. The destructive San Jose 
scale, enemy of fruit and other trees and shrubs, 
is on the increase in the East Central States, 
on the Atlantic seaboard from Pennsylvania to 
Georgia and westward over the Gulf region. It 
was more abundant in the apple orchards of the 
Niagara peninsula, Ontario, than for many years. 

Meditebbanean Fbuit Fly. The campaign 
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a^inat the dreaded Mediterranean fruit fly in 
Florida, which was begun in April, 1029, when an 
infestation was found in Orange County, was 
brought to a successful close on March 31 when 
Federal inspection of the formerly infested areas 
was discontinued. 

Mexican Fruit Fly. An infestation of the 
Mexican fruit fly which attacks citrus fruit 
was found in April in a small lot of ^rape fruit 
in storage that had been grown near Mission, Tex. 
This was the first discovery of the pest in the 
United States since Nov. 19, 1029, when it was 
found in three back yards in Brownsville, Tex. 
It was thought that the infestation may have 
pernisted since the original discovery in the 
united States in 1927. The greatly enlarged acre- 
age and greatly increased tonnage of citrus, both 
constantly expanding, make more diflicult the 
control work, which lias included inspection, 
certification, clean culture and a host-free period 
of six to seven months. 

Japanese Beetle. The spread of the Japanese 
beetle continued, a few individuals having been 
found at Charleston, South Carolina, and a single 
beetle at Cleveland, Ohio. The beetle was gen- 
erally distributed as far north as Plainfield and 
Metuchen, New Jersey, with localized colonies be- 
yond this region. A local and serious infesta- 
tion that was discovered in western Connecticut 
during the summer was traced to a quantity of 
sod moved to the estates the preceding summer 
from New Jersey. It was possible to establish the 
identity of those responsible for the shipment and 
fines aggregating $290 were paid for violation 
of the quarantine law. 

European Corn Borer. There were reduc- 
tions in abundance in the onc-gencration area of 
the European corn borer extending from New 
York and Pennsylvania westward, resulting from 
the unfavorable climatic conditions of 1930, 
which averaged 25 per cent. Although the gen- 
eral spread was less than normal more isolated 
infestations were found in 1930 than any pre- 
ceding year. In oi der to prevent the spread to the 
west and south of the two-generation or more im- 
portant form, the regulated area under quaran- 
tine was extended on January 23 to include New 
York City and parts of New York State and 
New Jersey. Since the one-generation strain had 
reached the two-generation area in Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire, no further attempts 
were to be inade to retard the spread of the one- 
generation form in New England. 

The outbreak of the borer in the corn-growing 
counties of Ontario that commenced in 1920 and 
which resulted in the devastation by 1926 of 
all the corn within an area of 1200 square miles 
had as a result of the extensive cleanup each 
spring been reduced until the farmers felt that 
they could again grow corn and escape the ex- 
tensive damage. 

Mexican Bean Beetle. The Mexican bean 
beetle was found as far east as Washing- 
ton County, R. I., in fields in southern New 
Jersey and on the eastern shore of Maryland. 
Considerable damage was done by the first gen- 
eration ill Connecticut but in the older infested 
region in the southern Middle Atlantic States 
there was comparatively little damage. It caused 
considerable injury in North Carolina and had 
by May extended its range southward to Albany, 
Ga., 37 miles south of the record for 1930. 

Gipsy Moth. The apparently complete ex- 
termination of the gipsy moth in New Jersey 


which covered an area of 400 square miles in 
1921, in which year 3,000)000 egg clusters were 
found, was an outstanding achievement in quar- 
antine and control work. Substantial progress 
was made in the cleanup and eradication work 
with the infestation on Long Island. In the work 
in tlie barrier zone in New England and New 
York somewhat fewer infestations were found 
with indications that marked progress had been 
made in cleaning up infested locations. 

Satin Morn. The continued spread of the 
satin moth resulted in the prohibition on Decem- 
ber 1 of interstate movement into uninfested 
territory of poplar and willow trees and parts 
thereof capable of propagation from 51 additional 
towns and municipalities in Maine, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, representing 155 
square miles of territory. The amount of de- 
foliation in June was less than in 1930, due 
partly to migration from densely infested areas, 
effectiveness of spraying, and the rather heavy 
winter mortality. 

Alfalfa Weevil. Surveys under way in July 
indicated that the damage from the alfalfa w^ce- 
vil would, except in western Nevada and north- 
ern Utah, be almost negligible. It appeared at 
Casper, Wyoming, in increased numbers, in some 
fields the foliage of the first cutting being prac- 
tically destroyed. Control measures were neces- 
sary in western Nevada. 

Pink Boix Wo-rm. The eradication work with 
the pink boll worm in the long lint cotton fields 
of the Salt River Valley of Arizona failed of the 
success desired due to the discovery that the in- 
festation extended over a much laiger area of 
the State than was anticipated. Because of the 
discovery of many slight, widely scattered in- 
festations the maintenance of the non-cotton zone 
was deemed impractical and the non-cotton re- 
strictions were icmoved near the beginning of 
the year. An effort was undertaken through State 
regulation of planting dates and cultural methods 
to reduce the population of pink boll worms to a 
point where eradication may again be undertaken. 
The pest was present in all of the older areas of 
infestation from Midland County, Texas, to east- 
ern Arizona with the exception of the Duncan 
Valley. See Cotton. 

Date Scale Eradication. The cooperative 
State and Federal eradication work with the date 
scale in California and Arizona was continued 
as in 1930, nearly half of the infested palms found 
in various districts having been dug out and 
destroyed and the others defoliated and treated. 

Outbreak of Grabs hoppers. The devastating 
grasshopper outbreak which took place in the 
Great Plains area was the most serious of any 
since the early settlers were demoralized by the 
invasion of the Rocky Mountain locust in the 
decade following 1870. Serious outbreaks were 
quite generally reported from New York west- 
ward to Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona and south- 
ward to Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. The 
Dakotas and Nebraska appear to have suffered 
most seriously. 

A New Tobacco Pest. The destructive moth 
pest Epheutia elutella was discovered in August, 
1930, attacking stored leaf tobacco in warehouses 
in a restricted area in Richmond, Virginia, this 
having been its first appearance in tobacco. The 
work of eradication tl^ough fumigation was at 
once commenced and is thought to have resulted 
in its extermination. 

Insecticides and Insect Control. The activ- 
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ity {n work with insectioideft continued. In ex- 
periments conducted the powdered root of the 
American plant known as devirs-shoestring was 
found to be efficient in the control of a number 
of insects, especially animal parasites. The addi- 
tion of a one-half per cent Penetrol to Dcrrisol 
increased its efficiency as an arachnicide and 
commercial control of the red spider in the green- 
house was obtained from two applications, eight 
days apart. Ethylene oxide which was tested as 
a substitute for carbon disulphide destroyed both 
adults and larvic, of the Japanese beetle and 
adult Colorado and Japanese l^an beetles in two 
hours at 75° F. when used at the rate of 2 
pounds per 1000 cubic feet of room space. The 
application of paradichloroben 2 ene dissolved in 
crude cottonseed oil at the rate of 1 pound to 
to 2 quarts of oil, with a paint brush, was found 
the most satisfactory control measure for the 
lesser peach borer. Hydrated ferric oxide when 
mixed with lead arsenate increased the adhesive 
properties of the arsenical to apple foliage and 
prevented arsenical injury. 

Investigations in the Pacific northwest showed 
that the lubricating oil emulsions had several 
advantages over lime sulphur in combating the 
fSan Jose scale and certain other fruit pests. 
The oil emulsions are more economical than lime 
sulpliur, are easier to apply thoroughly, and are 
more elTective against the eggs of the red spider, 
tree hoppers, and the fruit leaf roller and against 
aphids. Experiments in Idaho demonstrated that 
the dormant oil sprays may be applied safely to 
apple trees in the spring only before bud scales 
begin to separate. Oil of 50 to 70 sulphonation 
and of not less than 100 viscosity test may be 
safely used for dormant spraying. 

I^AHASITKS AND INSECT CONTROL. Much Was 
accomplished in the control work with insect 
parasites. Two important wasp-like forma of 
minute size were being produced in great num- 
bers for distribution, a larval parasite of the 
oriental fruit moth and the cosmopolitan iu.sect 
egg parasite Tnehogramma mxnuiurn. The intro- 
duction of parasites of the sugar cane moth borer 
from Tern was successfully accomplished in May 
through the use of air ti ansportution. The egg 
I)arasite ot the range caterpillar, a pest which 
ravages the grasslands in the southwestern United 
States, was artificially reared during the winter 
and liberated by the millions as a means of con- 
trol. This egg parasite was similarly reared and 
released in orchards in many States to combat 
the fruit woims that cause serious injury to the 
apple and peach. In Louisiana the field coloniza- 
tion ot from 5000 to 0000 egg parasites per acre 
was ell'ective in preventing from one-third to one- 
half of the damage to sugar caue caused by the 
sugar cane moth borer. The eggs of the bagworm 
were found to be fairly satisfactory as hosts for 
hibernating egg parasites for periods of time from 
40 days to six months at temperatures approx- 
imating 40° F. A parasite of the citrus black 
fiy introduced from Malaysia into Cuba now ef- 
fectively controls the black fly. 

Insect Transmission of Plant Diseases. 
The work of the year resulted in a considerable 
advance in the knowledge of the insect transmis- 
sion of plant disease. The causative organism 
of fire blight of deciduous fruits was isolated in 
Arkansas in the early spring before the develop- 
ment of blight, from b^hive material collected 
and from bees themselves, indicating that this 
may be a way in which it is carried over and 


the manner in which it is spread. Work con- 
ducted in Wisconsin indicated that while aphids 
probably do not disseminate ordinary tooacco 
mosaic disease, they do play an important part 
in the dissemination of this disease in tomatoes 
and from tomato to tobacco where the two crops 
are grown in close proximity. It was shown con- 
clusively in work in New York that aphids 
feeding on the sprouts of seed potatoes spread 
leaf roll very rapidly and widely, provided the 
aphids are numerous. 

In California yellows disease of plants was 
transmitted by the six-spotted leaf hopper. Non- 
infected leaf hoppers feeding on infected carrots 
and parsley plants became infective and trans- 
mitted the disease to healthy asters and celery. 
The disease was then transmitted from infect^ 
asters and celery back to carrots and parsley. It 
was also transmitted from infected carrots to 
healthy carrots and similarly from parsley to 
parsley, carrot to parsley and parsley to carrot. 

In Hawaii the onion thrips was found to trans- 
mit yellowspot of pineapples, the larvae imbibing 
the infection and transmitting it after reaching 
the adult stage. The common wilt disease of the 
pineapple was discovered to be transmitted by 
the pineapple mealybug. It was determined that 
the cabbage maggot may serve as an agent of 
dissemination and inoculation of the soft rot 
bacteria of the cabbage, turnip, and other cruci- 
fers. 

Insects, Ticks and Disease. The common 
American dog tick often referred to as the wood 
tick was found to l>e a carrier of the causative 
organism of tularemia, of the eastern type of 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, and also to be 
capable of transmitting anaplasmosis of cattle, 
a disease that had in the last few years appeared 
irom coast to coast as far north as Kansas and 
caused some heavy losses. The ti ansmission of 
relapsing fever ot man in Texas by the tick 
Ormthodoros turicata was demonstrated. It was 
proved experimentally that tlie tropical rat mite 
not only causes a dermatitis of man but that it 
may transmit endemic typhus, a disease wide- 
spread in the United States. 

A severe outbreak of the so-called buffalo gnat 
occurred in portions of Mississippi and Arkansas 
in the spring and caused a considerable loss of 
livestock. Much was accomplished in the perfec- 
tion of methods and technic in securing and 
maintaining a stock of living blowfly larva in 
adequate numbers to be used in the post-operative 
treatment ot osteomyelitis as developed by the 
late Dr. William S. Raer of Baltimore (q.v.). 

biBLiooBAPiiV. K. W. Doane, Common Pests 
(Spriiigfleld, Hi., 1931) ; K. O. Essig, A History 
of Entomology (New York, 1931); L. O. How- 
ard, A History of Applied Entomology (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1931 ) ; L. O. Howard, The Insect 
Menace (New York and London, 1931); A. D. 
ImiuB, Social Behaviour in Insects (London, 
1931); A. D. Imms, Recent Advances in En- 
tomology (London and Philadelphia, 1931); 
K. M. ymith, A Textbook of Agricultural En- 
tomology (Cambridge and New York, 1931); 
E. D. Kanderson and L. M. Peairs, Insect Pests 
of Fg,rm, Carden, and Orchard (New York and 
London, 1931, 3d ed., rev. and enl.). J. W. Hol- 
land, The Butterfly Book (Garden City, N. Y., 
1031, rev. ed.). 

ENZYMES. See Chemistry, Industrial. 

EFIBTJS. See Greece. 
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EPISCOPAL CHX7ECH. See Pbotestant 
Episcopal Church. 

EPWOBTH LEAGUE. See Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

EBITBEA, a'rd-trS'R. An Italian colony on 
the African coast of the Red Sea, extending 670 
miles from Cape Kasar to Cape Dumeirah on the 
Strait of Bab-el -Mandeb. Area, 44,795 square 
miles; population, at the census of 1928. 610,- 
000 natives and about 3050 Europeans, mostly 
Italians. The seat of government is Asmara, 
situated 7765 feet above sea level, with a popula- 
tion of 18,500 (3500 Europeans). Massawah is 
the principal trade centre, with an estimated 
population of 12,275. The natives are chiefly 
Coptic Christians and Mohammedans. The cul- 
ture of colTee, cotton, tobacco, flax, bananas, and 
agave (a fibre plant) has been successfully in- 
troduced. The local trade is almost entirely con- 
fined to camels, oxen, sheep, goats, and tlieir 
products. Imports by sea and land in 1929 wore 
valued at 251,557,062 lire (about $13,232,000) 
and exports at 104,910,481 lire ($5,518,000). 
The lira equals $0.0526 at par. The budget for 
the 1930-31 fiscal year estimated colonial rev- 
enue at 58,161,980 lire, the contribution from 
the Italian government at 26,200,000 lire, civil 
expenditures at 40,754,730 lire, and military ex- 
penditures at 17,456,250 lire. There is a military 
force of 200 Italian officers and 4000 native 
troops. Railwaj's in 1930 extended 194 miles and 
65 miles of a new line from Agordat to Tessenei 
had been completed. Much traffic is by camel 
caravans. Governor in 1931, Riccardo Astuto dei 
Duchi di Lucchesi. 

EBOS. See Astbohomy. 

EBOSION. See Soils. 

ESKIMO, OuioiN OF. See Anthropology. 

ESPEBANTO. See Piiilolooy, Modern. 

ESSAYS. See Literature, English and 
American; French Literature; German Liter- 
ature; Italian Literature; Scandinavian 
Litebatuee; Spanish Literature; etc. 

ESTONIA. A republic on the eastern shore of 
the Baltic, bounded by the Gulf of Finland on the 
north, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Rus- 
sia) on the east, and Latvia on the South. For- 
merly a part of the Russian Empire, it was 
declared independent on Feb. 24, 1918, and its in- 
dependence was recognized by Soviet Russia by 
the treaty of Feb. 2, 1920. Capital, Tallinn 
(Reval) . 

Area and Poput.ation. The total area is about 
18,358 square miles and the estimated popula- 
tion in 1930 was 1,117,000 (1,107,059 at the 1922 
census), of whom about 87.7 per cent were Es- 
tonians, 1.7 per cent Germans (Balts), and 10.6 
per cent Russians and other nationalities. The 
populations of the chief cities at the 1922 census, 
with 1930 estimates in parentheses, were: Tallinn 
(Reval), 122,419 (131,429); Tartu (Dorpat), 
60,342 (60,933); Narva, 26,912 (25,205); 

Pdrnu, 18,499 (20,885). Births averaged 19,653 
annually for the period 1926-30 and deaths, 18,- 
393. Five-sixths of the population are Lutherans. 

Education. Elementary education is free and 
compulsory. In 1929-30 there were 98,714 pupils 
in primary schools, 15,991 in secondary schools, 
and (in 1927-28) 0124 in hig:her and professional 
schools. There is a university at Tartu (Dor- 
pat). At the 1922 census, 5.6 per cent of the 
population 10 years of age and over were il- 
literate. 

Production. Agriculture and dairy farming 


are the principal occupations, engaging 70 per 
cent of the population. In 1930, there were 

2.587.000 acres of arable land, about 4,379,000 
acres of permanent meadow and pasture, and 

2.220.000 acres of forests. Production of the 
chief crops in 1930, with 1929 figures in paren- 
theses, was: Wheat, 1,635,000 bushels (1,260,- 
000); rye, 8,885,000 bushels (6,737,000); bar- 
ley, 5,893,000 bushels (5,687,000); oats, 10,870,- 
000 bushels (10,277,000); potatoes, 31,713,000 
bushels (27,679,000) ; flax fibre, 23,744,000 pounds 
(21,498,000). Livestock in 1930 included 627,000 
cattle, 467,000 sheep, 290,000 swine, and 204,- 
000 horses. Textiles, paper, and timber are the 
chief industries. There were 33,093 workers em- 
ployed in 757 large and medium sized industrial 
enterprises at the end of 1930. 

Commerce. Imports for consumption in 1930 
were valued at $26,363,000 ($32,955,000 in 1929) 
and exports of Estonian products at $25,844,- 
000 ($31,482,000 in 1029). Exports in 1930, in 
order of \alue, were butter, lumber, cotton cloth, 
wood pulp, cotton yarn, wood manufactures, and 
flax. Imports, in the same order, were raw cot- 
ton, rye, sugar, and wheat. Of the total 1930 im- 
ports, (Germany furnished 28.3 per cent, the 
United States 12.7 per cent, the Soviet Union 
9.3 per cent, and the United Kingdom 8.6 per 
cent. Expoits went to : United Kingdom, 32.3 per 
cent; Germany, 30.1. Imports in 1931 were $16,- 
326,400; exports, $18,952,900 (preliminary). 

Finance. Ordinary returns for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1930, showed revenues of 86,287,- 
000 crowns ($23,125,000) and expenditures of 

83.455.000 crowns ($22,366,000). As the revenues 
included a surplus of 4,546,000 crowns carried 
over from 1928-29, there was a slight deficit in 

1929- 30. In the budget returns for 1930-31, 
total receipts and expenditures were placed at 

89.752.000 crowns ($23,954,000) and 96,967,000 
crowns ($25,987,000), respectively; for 1931- 
32 (estimated), 83,831,000 crowns ($22,467,000) 
and 80,614,000 crowns ($21,604,000), respec- 
tively. Expenditures for grain price stabilization 
in 1930-31 increased the outlay, necessitating a 
deficiency bill of 7,215,000 crowns. The public 
debt on Mar. 31, 1930, was equivalent to $30,- 
005,000, of which $20,251,000 were borrowed in 
the United States; all but $144,000 was held 
externally. One crown exchanged at $0,267 in 

1930- 31. 

Communications. The railway, telegraph, and 
telephone systems are government owned. There 
were 1175 miles of railway line in operation in 
1930, the gross receipts totaling $4,120,000. 
Highways in the same year extended 14,424 
miles. During 1920, 2496 vessels of 892,057 tons 
entered the ports, Tallinn (Reval) bein^ the 
principal calling point. The merchant marine in 
1928 included 74 steamers of 38,707 tons. 

Government. According to the constitution of 
Dec. 21, 1920, executive power is in the hands 
of a state head or “State Elder” and a min- 
istry, botli chosen by and responsible to the State 
Assembly; legislative power, in the hands of the 
State Assembly of 100 members elected for three 
years on the basis of proportional representation 
and by direct, universal, and secret suffrage. Pro- 
vision is made for referendum and legislative 
initiative. The composition of the State Assembly 
following the elections of May 11-13, 1929, was 
as follows: Socialists, 25; Farmers’ Union, 24; 
Settlers, 14; Radicals, 10; Populists, 9; Work- 
ers’ party, 6; Minority Nationals, 6; Christian 
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party, 4; and HouseownerB, 3. Prime Minister 
and State Head at the end of 1980, Otto Strand- 
mann (Radical), heading a coalition of the 
Farmers’ Union, and the Christian, People’s, Radi- 
cal, and Settlers’ parties. 

History. The principal developments in Es- 
tonia during 1031 were the collapse of the Strand- 
man Coalition government on February 3 and the 
establishment in November of strict government 
control over approximately 40 per cent of all 
imports in an ^ort to check an alarming drain 
on the country’s gold reserve. The fall of the 
Strandmann Cabinet resulted from a division in 
Parliament on the Government’s proposals for 
drastic reductions in the 1931-32 expenditure 
budget. Minister of Agp'iculture Kerem resigned 
January 21 because his party (the People’s 
party) refused to support the coalition on the 
budget issue. It proved impossible to fill the 
vacancy by a man acceptable to the Farmers’ 
Union, wliich represented constituencies gravely 
discontented with the agricultural situation. The 
Government accordingly resigned. Nine days later 
(February 12) a new government was formed 
under Konstantin Pats, with Jaan Tonisson as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. It represented a 
coalition of the Farmers’ Union with the Social- 
ists and other parties. 

The Government’s bill establishing monopolistic 
control over 30 leading import commodities was 
passed by Parliament November 0 and went into 
effect five days later. It was calculated to re- 
dress the adverse balance of trade by further re- 
ducing imports and at the same time to check 
the outflow of gold exchange resulting from the 
financial crisis in Central Europe and the 
abandonment of the gold standard by Great 
Britain. Thereafter permission of the Ministry 
of Finance was required to import grain, coal, 
oil, agricultural machinery, automobiles, textiles, 
and other important commodities. On November 
17, the sale, purchase, export, and import of 
currencies and commercial paper were placed 
under control of the Government, acting through 
the Eesti Bank. Finance Minister Pung resigned 
in protest against these measures, and was re- 
placed by August Jtlrman (Farmers’ Union). 

That the Communist Labor party, dissolved 
by the Government in April, 1930, was carrying 
on its activities underground was indicated by 
the announcement on June 9, 1931, that the 
Estonian secret police had discovered and raided 
its headquarters. Fifty alleged Communists were 
arrested and important documents were seized, 
including alleged plans for a revolt and evidence 
that the movement was being subsidized to the 
extent of 60,000 Estonian crowns (about $16,- 
000) annually from Moscow. Fearful that the 
voluntary bourgeois militia was preparing for 
a coup d'^iat, Estonian Socialists were reported 
to have formed a Red Guard in Reval and a num- 
ber of other towns. Charges that Minister of In- 
terior H finer son and the crew of a Coast Guard 
vessel had cooperated with an Estonian com- 
pany in the illegal export of liquor were made 
in Parliament October 16 by Tonis Kalbus, 
former Minister of Justice. Conclusion of an 
economic pact with Latvia was officially an- 
nounced May 5 (see Latvia under History). 
For a concise review of political developments in 
Latvia since 1920, consult Malbone W. Graham, 
“Stability in the Baltan States,” Foreign Policy 
Reports, May 27, 1931, vol. vii, no. 6. 

ETHICS. See Philosophy. 


ETHIOPIA (ABTBSIHIA). A landlocked 
empire of East Africa, bounded by the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan on the West, Eritrea and French 
and British Somaliland on the north and north- 
east, Italian Somaliland on the southeast, and 
Kenya Colony on the south. Capital, Addis 
Ababa, with a population of about 65,000. Em- 
peror in 1931, Haile Selassie I. 

Area and Population. With an area of about 
400,000 square miles, approximating the com- 
bined area of Texas and New Mexico, Ethiopia 
has a population of approximately 10,000,000. 
The Abyssinians proper, Christians of Hamitic 
origin who constitute the ruling race, number less 
than 3,000,000. The Gallas, comprising two-thirds 
of the population, Somalis, and Danakil are other 
importont tribes. Besides the capital, Diredawa, 
with about 40,000 inhabitants, and Harar, with 
30,000, are the chief cities. The gradual aboli- 
tion of domestic slavery was decreed in March, 
1924. 

Production. Agriculture and stock raising are 
the principal industries. The chief export prod- 
ucts, in order of importance, are coffee, hides 
and skins, beans, fiour, wax, civet, and ivory. 
Coffee is cultivated in Harar Province, eastern 
Ethiopia, but grows wild in the western dis- 
tricts. Grain, cotton, sugar cane, dates, and 
grapes are grown for local consumption, but all 
agriculture is exceedingly primitive. Valuable 
forests and mineral deposits remain largely 
unexploited due to lack of transportation facil- 
ities. The minerals found include iron ore, placer 
gold, potash, coal, copper, silver, and platinum. 

Commerce. Imports increased sharply after 
1924, while exports remained virtually station- 
ary, resulting in a continued adverse balance of 
trade. The volume of imports in 1930 was esti- 
mated at 56,162 metric tons (65,456 metric 
tons in 1929), while exports amounted to about 
33,250 metric tons (28,718 in 1929). Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the total foreign trade 
passes over the Franco-Ethiopian Railway from 
Djibuti (French Somaliland) to Addis Ababa. 
The remaining trade is carried on mainly by 
caravan across the Sudan and Eritrea frontiers. 
Cotton piece goods, kerosene, salt, sugar, flour, 
gasoline, and building materials are the leading 
imports. 

Finance. There is no budget, no official cur- 
rency, and but meagre data on public finances. 
The Maria Theresa silver dollar is the only cur- 
rency used and its continued depreciation ag- 
gravated the economic depression experienced 
in 1929 and 1930. The Maria Theresa dollar was 
quoted at $0.47 in January, 1929, and at $0.35 
in May, 1930. 

Communications. The only railway in the 
country extends 488 miles from the port of 
Djibuti on the Gulf of Aden to Addis Ababa. 
Highway mileage in 1930 was estimated at 
about 2060 miles, of which 60 miles were maca- 
damized streets, 1000 miles were primitive roads, 
and the remainder caravan tracks. Telegraph and 
telephone lines link Addis Ababa with the chief 
cities. 

Government. The Constitution adopted Oct. 
31, 1907, and modified in May, 1919, vested 
supreme power in a hereditary and absolute mon- 
arch. After 1907 the ruler wee assisted by a 
cabinet and, after 1910, by a council of elders. 
Until 1931, there was no popular representation, 
the governmental system being essentially that 
of a feudal monarchy, in which the Coptic Church 
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played an influential and conservativa rdle. 
Tafari Makonnen, born July 17, 1891, became 
regent in 1917, and was crowned as King Oct. 
7, 1928, and as Emperor Nov. 2, 1930. Upon his 
coronation as Emperor he assumed the title of 
Haile Selassie 1. Early in 1931, Asfaou Wosan, 
eldest son of the Emperor, was proclaimed Crown 
Prince and heir to the throne, the proclamation 
being ratified by all the feudal chieftains. On 
July IG, 1931, the Emperor promulgated a new 
Constitution, establishing a two-chamber par- 
liament with responsible Ministers to carry out 
its decisions, subject to approval of the Emperor. 
The members of the Legislature were to 1^ de- 
signated by the Provinces, subject to royal con- 
sent. The Crown was secured to the ruling dy- 
nasty. 

A party of American engineers, sent to Lake 
Tsana in October, 1930, to conduct a reconnais- 
sance survey of the site of a proposed dam at the 
outlet of the lake and for a connecting road to 
Addis Ababa, returned to the capital in May, 
1931, having completed their work. Their report 
was to be submitted early in 1932, but financial 
conditions in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan were 
not considered favorable to immediate conclusion 
of a contract for the purchase of water from the 
Ethiopian government. Consequently there was 
no prospect of an early commencement of actual 
work on the project pending improvement of con- 
ditions in the Sudan. Sec Explouation. 

ETHNOGKAFHY, Etiinolociy. See Anthro- 
i^oLOGY ; Exploration. 

EUGENICS. See Zoology. 

EUBOPEAN FEDEBAL UNION. See 
United States of Europe; Interparliamentary 
Union; Internationalism; League of Na- 
tions. 

EVANGELICAL CHUBCH. A denomina- 
tion formed by the union of the Evangelical 
Association and the United Evangelical Church. 
The former was the outgrowth of a movement 
started in 1800 by the followers of Jacob Al- 
bright for the religious and spiritual awakening 
of the German communities in Pennsylvania. In 
1892 a number of ministers and members organ- 
ized themselves into a separate denomination, 
known as the United Evangelical Church. At 
length the growing conviction that the two 
churches bhould be reunited led to the appoint- 
ment of commissions which drew up the so-called 
enabling act. Tlie new organization was olficially 
established in Detroit, Mich., in 1922. 

In 1931 the denomination had 23 conferences 
in the United States, 2 in Canada, 1 in Japan, 2 
in Germany, and 1 in Switzerland. There was a 
total membership of 262,547, of whom 225,309 
were in the United States and Canada; 2469 
churches, of which 2128 were in the United States 
and Canada; 2020 itinerant preachers and 411 
local preachers. Sunday schools numbered 2773, 
with a total enrollment of 465,730. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society membership was 49,171. 
There were also 1190 local societies, with a mem- 
bership of 39,577, of the woman’s missionary so- 
ciety, which works under the general direction 
of the board of missions. The tetal value of all 
church property was $38,965,388, while the 
amount of money raised during the year was 
$7,088,769. 

The chief schools of the denomination are: 
North Central College and the Evangelical Theo- 
logical Seminary in Naperville, 111.; Western 
Union College in Le Mars, Iowa; Albright Col- 


lege and the School of Tlieology in Heading, Pa. 
The denomination also maintains two orphan- 
ages and five old people’s homes in the United 
States, as well as several hospitals. Official peri- 
odicals are the EvangelioahMesaenger and 
Chriatliohe Botsohafter, published in Cleveland, 
Ohio. A quadrennial general conference was held 
in Milwaukee, Wis., in October, 1930. All ques- 
tions of law in the interval between general con- 
ference sessions arc decided by the board of 
bishops, which in 1931 consisted of Bishops L. H. 
Seager, M. T. Maze, J. F. Dunlap, J. 8. Stamm, 
G. £. Epp, and S. J. Umbreit. Headquarters are 
at the Evangelical Press, 1900 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and in Harrisburg, Pa. 

EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF NOBTH 
AMEBICA, The. A religious communion strictly 
evangelical in principle as historically crystal- 
lized from the Keforination of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and as embodied in the Kefonned and Lu- 
theran doctrinal statements, accepting these 
statements as far as they agree. When they dis- 
agree the Evangelical Synod adheres to the per- 
tinent passages of Holy Scripture and avails itself 
of the liberty oi conscience prevailing in the Evan- 
gelical Church. The communion was founded in 
1840 at Gravois Settlement, Mo., and was con- 
solidated in 1877 with similar communions. It 
is organized into 19 districts and has a synodical 
administration, with legislative poweis vested in 
the biennial district conferences and the quad- 
rennial general conference; the congregations are 
self-governing in strictly local aifaiis. 

The Evangelical Synod of North America, in 
1930, liad 1260 congregations, 1165 pastors, and 
255,337 individual members, also 1300 Sunday 
schools with an eniollmcnt of 195,617. Money 
raised by the congregations for all purposes 
amounted to $6,308,322, while the total value 
of chuich property was $43,023,856. Missionary 
work was carried on in the United States, In- 
dia, and Honduras. The home mission board, 
which reported a total income of $116,250, em- 
ployed 111 pastors in 133 fields in the United 
States. The foieigu mission board, which repoitcd 
a total income of $174,446, employed 36 mission- 
aries and 345 native helpers in India and 12 
missionaries in Honduras. 

The deiioiiiination sup^iorts three educational 
institutions: Eden Theological Seiiiiiiary in Web- 
ster Groves, Mo.; Elmhurst College in Elmhurst, 
111.; and Oakwood Institute, Cincinnati, Ghio. 
It also publishes the following periodicals: The 
Evangelical Herald] The Tidings; The Light 
Bearer ] and Der Frtedenshote. The llev. C. W. 
Locher, D.D., is president. Headquarters of the 
synodical administration and of the administra- 
tive boards are located at the Evangelical Synod 
Building, 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

EVOLUTION. See Botany; Zoology. 

EWING, Robert. An American publisher, 
died in New Orleans, La., Apr. 27, 1931. He was 
born in Mobile, Ala., Sept. 27, 1859. In 1887 he 
became associated with the New Orleans Daily 
Btates as telegraph editor, becoming assistant 
business manager in 1893, business manager 
in 1898, and publisher and owner in 1900. He had 
also published the Shreveport Times since 1908 
and the Monroe News-Star since 1930, and had 
established the Monroe Morning World in 1929. 
He was an exponent of personal journalism, as 
opposed to control by manufacturing or other 
syndicates, and had wielded a powerful influence 
in State and national politics from 1898, when 
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he was a member of the Louisiana Constitutional 
Convention, until 1928 when he was chairman 
of the Louisiana delegation at the Democratic 
National Convention in Houston, Texas. He was 
also Louisiana member of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee from 1008 to 1019. He was 
active in the Associated Press and the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, being presi- 
dent of the latter during 1027-28 and chairman 
of the board in 1020. 

EXCAVATIONS, Classical. See Abgh^- 

OLOQY. 

EXCHANGE, Foreign. See Financial Ke- 

VIEW. 

EXHIBITIONS. See Art ExHismoNS. 

EXPERIMENT STATIONS. See Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations. 

EXPLORATION. Economic and political 
conditions during 1931 served to postpone a num- 
ber of expeditions. Yet the boundaries of geo- 
graphic knowledge were notably extended by the 
explorations of adventurers and scientists. Ex- 
peditions to the Arctic and Antarctic regions arc 
discussed under Polar Research, while anthro- 
pological and archscological investigations are 
described under their separate headings. 

The outstanding development of the year, rank- 
ing with the great explorations of history, was 
the crossing of the Kuba-el-Khali, or the Great 
Southern Desert of Arabia, by Bertram Thomas, 
an English Orientalist and former Wazir and 
Finance Minister to the Sultan of Muscat. It 
was the first time in history that this desert 
wilderness of some 300,000 8<iuare miles had been 
crossed by a white man. Starting from Dhofar 
on the southern coast of Arabia, in December, 
1930, Mr. Thomas traveled north by camel some 
900 miles to Dohah on the Persian Gulf, arriv- 
ing there on Fob. 21, 1931. By laying his plans 
in secret, his caravan managed to get through 
without arousing the tribes of the interior, whose 
hostility to strangers had kept the Ruba-el-Khali 
one of the largest blank spots on the glolie. lie 
started with 30 Arabs and 40 camels, but re- 
duced his j)arty to a mere handful for the last 
and hardest stages of the march. One hundred 
miles from the coast Mr. Thomas crossed a 1000- 
foot plateau, whose shifting sands were rumored 
to conceal the ancient city of Urbar. He found 
evidence of an ancient commerce in this region 
in cai avail tracks, deeply cut in the steppe. 
Singing sands, an inland salt water lake about 
seven miles long, a fairly abundant animal life, 
and nomads subsisting almost entirely upon 
camels* milk weic other discoveries. 

North America. During July and August, a 
paity headed by Dr. J. N. Henry, of Philadelphia, 
explored the so-called “tropical valley** of North- 
ern British Columbia. Located in the mountains 
near the junction of the Racing and Toad Rivers, 
400 miles northwest of Fort St. John, the valley 
proved to be three-fourths of a mile in length 
and honeycombed with hot springs. Valuable 
botanical specimens were collected. In the Bridge 
River district of British Columbia, an ice field 
covering about 350 square miles and providing 
the source of the Bridge, Whitewater, Southgate, 
Sqiiamish, and Lilloet Rivers, was discovered by 
Major F. V. Longstaff. Father Bernard R. Hub- 
bard, Jesuit priest, explored on foot and by air- 
plane the Aniakchak volcano in the centre of the 
Alaskan peninsula, following one of the greatest 
eruptions of modern times, which occurred there 
in May, 1931. A Canadian government air survey 


was madesof 2000 miles of coast along Kinff Wil- 
liam Island and the Adelaide Peninsula, in the 
Northwest Territories. Dr. W. S. Ladd and two 
companions in June made the first ascent of 
Mount Fairweather, a 15,202-foot Alaskan peak, 
and during the same month Miss Milina Jank, 
of Munich, Germany, with three male compan- 
ions, made the first ascent of Mount Baker from 
the north side. The 1931 expedition of the Ox- 
ford University Exploration Club consisted of 
a scientific investigation of the interior of Ak- 
patok Island in Ungava Bay, Northern Labrador. 
The party was headed by H. M. Clutterbuck. 

South America. Exploration parties in vari- 
ous parts of South America were unusually 
numerous. The Shippee-Johnson expedition, spon- 
sored by the American Geographical Society, 
mapped and photographed from the air little 
known regions of Southern Peru, discovering a 
great wall built for the defense of a former civili- 
zation and 15 extinct villages in the Caloa Val- 
ley. I’he Venezuela-Brazil border region was 
explored and partly mapped by a National Geo- 
graphic Society expedition under Ernest G. Holt, 
who returned witli numerous plant and animal 
specimens. Dr. Herbert Spencer Dickey returned 
once more to the Orinoco with an expedition and 
was successful in locating the source of the great 
river. He reported that his observations, if con- 
firmed, would change the boundary between 
Brazil and Venezuela as shown on existing maps. 
The ^latto Grosso region of Brazil was explored 
by a large expedition sponsored by E. R. Feni- 
more Johnson and led by Capt. Ihadimir Per- 
filieir. Photographs and sound-films were made 
of Indian and animal life. Another motion-picture 
and scientific expedition, led by Major Leslie G. 
Barbrook, was working in the Andes of Ecuador 
and Colombia at the end of the year. Dr. Parke 
H. Struthers, leading a Syracuse Andean ex- 
pedition, explored the mountainous region in the 
interior of Venezuela and returned with live 
animals and birds for the Syracuse zoological 
park. Aerial photographic surveys were made of 
coastal areas in South and Central America and 
Porto Rico by Lieut. Carleton McGauley and an 
American party with three planes. Count Ed- 
mondo di Robilant, of Ital}^ crashed in the 
jungle along the Parana River while surveying 
an air route from Sao Paulo, Brazil, to Bolivia. 
He was rescued by a river steamer after 18 days. 
The Chilean Ministry of South Territories early 
in January sent a party of nine men to explore 
the little-known Aysen Territory, between Puyu- 
huapi and Lake Rosaelot. The party lost its 
boats in the rapids of the Bordali luvcr when 
within sight of Lake Rosselot and was forced 
to return. 

Asia. The most ambitious exploration of Asia 
during the year was that conducted by a large 
French motor expedition under Gorges-Marie 
Ilaardt, with which the National Geographic 
Society cooperated. Utilizing specially con- 
structed tractor-type cars, the party started from 
Beirut, Syria, on Apr. 4, 1931, to follow Marco 
Polo’s ancient route to the east. Traversing Syria, 
Iraq, Persia, and Afghanistan, the motor cara- 
van entered India and penetrated Hie Himalayas 
to the village of Gilgit. There the party was 
forced to abandon the automobiles and to cross 
the Himalayas by ponies. At Urumchi, Sinkiang 
Province of China, on October 26, the party 
united with another unit, which had traveled 
westward from Peiping in motor cars built for 
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desert conditions. Returning to Peiping, the 
expedition planned in 1932 to return to Europe 
via IndO'China, Siam, India, Persia, and Arabia. 

An aiirial survey of a large part of Eastern 
Turkestan was planned by a British expedition 
under Lieut.-Col. J. E. S. Stewart, which left 
London in March, 1931. The expedition was 
to spend 18 months in western Sinkiang, witii 
Yarkand as a base. Its object was to inspect the 
possibilities for better transport facilities east- 
ward from Sinkiang, to create a channel for 
trade through India, and to discover areas for 
profitable development. Sir Aurel Stein and Dr. 
Sven Hedln continued their researches in Chi- 
nese Turkestan. The former was forced to dis- 
continue his work by Chinese officials, after he 
had circled and mapped the great Tarim basin, 
site of an ancient inland sea. Dr. Hedin turned 
over to Chinese assistants four meteorological 
stations in Kansu and Sinkiang. Dr. Folke Berg- 
man, an archeeologist working in the same area, 
reported important discoveries near the site 
of Edain Gol, a city visited by Marco Polo. 

Two mountain climbing expeditions visited the 
Himalayas. A British group led by Frank S. 
Smythe reached the summit of Mount Kamet on 
June 21, conquering the highest peak yet climbed 
by man (26,447 feet). A German expedition under 
Dr. Paul Bauer made an unsuccessful assault on 
Mount Kangchenjunga (28,146 feet), which in 
1030 had repulsed an international group of 
climbers. After ascending to within 2156 feet of 
the top, the Germans were turned back by a 
wall of ice unassailable because of danger from 
avalanches. One member, Herr Schallcr, was 
killed by fall during the climb. 

Siberia was a field of investigation for various 
Soviet exploring and scientific expeditions dur- 
ing the year. The Proletarian Tourist Society 
sent an "expedition to the Altai Mountains in 
northwestern Siberia and another to the Tien- 
Shan Mountains in western Siberia. Both parties 
carried on mapping and surveying work and 
prospected for gold and other minerals. A third 
expedition organized by the Academy of Sciences 
and the Proletarian Tourist Society under N. B, 
Krylenko, Assistant Commissar for Justice of 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, 
explored the high Pamirs to the northwest of the 
Pamir plateau. Geologists, cartographers, and 
prospectors worked with the expedition, Nu- 
merous other scientific parties reported valuable 
mineral discoveries in various parts of the Soviet 
Union. During the year an Academy of Science 
expedition returned to Leningrad, after spending 
three years among the descendants of early Cos- 
sack colonists living on the delta of the Indigirka 
River in northeastern Siberia. Isolated from the 
world for centuries and visited by no one during 
the previous 18 years, the ''Russkoe Uste," as they 
were called, spoke a broken Russian with many 
old Russian terms, and preserved the customs 
and dress carried to the Siberian Arctic by their 
colonist forbears. The expedition covered 5000 
miles by dog and reindeer-sled during its ex- 
ploration of toe Indigirka. It required five months 
to make the return trip of over 6000 miles to 
Leningrad. 

Africa. In Africa, the year was marked by 
the discovery and mapping of a new lake in 
Ethiopia by American engineers engaged in a 
reconnaissance survey of the proposed I^ke Tsana 
dam. The lake, named Lake Southard in honor 
of the American Minister to Addis Ababa, lay 


9000 feet above sea level in the crater of an 
extinct volcano. An ancient manganese mine, toe 
first of its kind known to science, was discovered 
by an Italian party under Commander Gatti 
during an archaeological study of the Broken 
Hill district of Northern Rhodesia. Three Italian 
aviators — ^Lombarde, Mazotti, and Rossini— cir- 
cumnavigated the continent by air, a French 
expedition crossing the continent from Dakar 
to Djibouti continued its study of native peoples, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson returned to 
the United States after further eimlorations and 
photographic work in the Belgian (jongo, Uganda, 
and Kenya. An extremely small cannibalistic 
mgmy tribe was found in the Belman Congo by 
Herbert Bradley of the Bradley-Bigelow Expedi- 
tion. An expedition headed by Sir William Simp- 
son of the Royal Society of Tropical Research 
and including Dr. Arthur Torrance of Los An- 
geles, reported the discovery of a new tribe living 
in undergound villages in the remote interior of 
the Southern Sahara. 

Australia. About 40,000 square miles of little- 
known territory in Central Australia was mapped 
from the air during the year by the McKay 
Aerial Survey Expedition. Stony mountains of 
great size and of queer formation were shown on 
the map, which was presented to the Oommun- 
wealth government. The largest scientific party 
ever sent into Central Australia was organized 
by Adelaide University to study the habits of 
the aborigines. The party also investigated 
meteorite craters along the Fink River, discovered 
earlier in the year by two geologists, Messrs. 
Alderman and Winzor. The craters ranged from 
220 to 10 yards wide and the largest was 50 feet 
deep. A Harvard University expedition under 
Prof. W. M. Wheeler was at work iu isolated 
areas of Australia and Tasmania, collecting rare 
animals; it planned to remain in the field until 
July, 1932, 

Other Areas. The South Sandwich Islands, 
Bouvet Island, the South Shetlands, the South 
Orkneys, and other of the Falkland Island De- 
pendencies were surveyed during the year by the 
British Royal Reseaich ship Discovery II. The 
geography and wild life of the mountains of 
the island of Dominica in the British West In- 
dies were described by Dr. Paul G. Howes of the 
Bruce Museum of Greenwich, Coim., in a pub- 
lication setting forth the results of two expedi- 
tions. 

See Anthropology; Polar Research; Geo- 
ORAPiiio Society, National; and Geographical 
Society, American. 

EXPOSITIONS. The great exposition of the 
year was toe one mentioned under Expositions 
(Year Book, 1930, p. 255) with the subtitle 
Paris. International Colonial and Overseas Ex- 
position. This important exposition had for its 
purpose the exhibition in oue small area of a 
living cross-section of all the colonies of France, 
and also of the colonies of other exhibiting na- 
tions. According to Marshal Lyautey, the com- 
missioner general: “This exposition will enable 
all civilized countries to compare their methods 
one with the other in order that those recog- 
nized as most effective may be improved and ex- 
panded both in a social and economic way.” 

The site selected was in the Bois de Vincennes, 
near and to the east of Paris, beautiful with 
rolling lawns, lakes, and tree-cl^ hills, contain- 
ing 250 acres, and easily reached from the centre 
of the metropolis by a new subway or busses and 
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tram lines to Vincennes, and these connecting 
with a railway that made the entire circuit of 
the grounds, rendering it possible to visit easily 
the leading objects of attraction. 

The general plan of the Exposition was di- 
vided or grouped in three major sections as fol- 
lows: 1, General section, 2, Colonial Sections, 
and 3, Foreign Sections. 

The General Section included a permanent 
Museum of Colonies built of stone and which at 
the close of the exposition became a colonial Mu- 
seum. On the front facade of this building was 
carved in white Anjou stone in a style evolved 
from ancient Assyrian and Egyptian art, the 
story of life from its beginning and culminating 
in the development of its modern commercial as- 
pects. Here will be gathered and preserved the 
valuable collections of native arts and indus- 
tries which will long serve to remind its visitors 
of the glory and wealth of the French Colonial 
possessions in 1931. Also in this section was the 
International City of Information, a large build- 
ing containing a hall for furnishing general in- 
formation, the offices of the various nationalities 
equipped with means for distributing descriptive 
matter to inquirers, and finally one assembly 
hall for conferences, lectures, the presentations 
of films, etc., and also where the international 
congresses were held. Finally there were the 
Metropolitan sections in which were grouped all 
the French industries that export to the colonies. 
These industries were subdivided into four sec- 
tions w'hich included something like 31 groups 
and 02 series. 

The Colonial Sections contained the exhibits 
from the French Colonies, which were shown in 
buildings aligned for the most part along the 
Grand Avenue des Colonics and included repre- 
sentations from Algeria; Cameroon and Togo; 
French West Africa; Guadeloupe, Reunion and 
Martinique; Madagascar; Morocco; Somali; 
Syria and Laban; Tahiti; Tunis, and other 
minor possessions. They were housed in special 
buildings erected by the respective colonics and 
were painstaking reproductions, of original 
structures. These included the Mosque of Djenn6 
(French Western Africa) ; the famous temple of 
Angkor- Vat (Indo-China) ; the Royal Palace of 
the Hova dynasty (Madagascar), and one of the 
palaces of Marrakech (Morocco.) They were dis- 
tinctly characteiistic of the peoples they rep- 
resented — bizarre, colorful, and unusual — and 
were well worthy of careful study. 

The exhibits of the colonial possessions of 
Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Italy, Portugal, 
and the United States were shown in special 
buildings erected by their respective govern- 
ments. That of the United States was a copy of 
Mount Vernon, the home of George Washin^on. 
All the rooms on the first and second floors at 
Mount Vernon were reproduced as they were in 
the eighteenth century. There was the central 
hall with the main staircase, the west parlor. 
Miss Custis's music room, the family dining 
room, the banquet hall, Washington’s room, Mrs. 
Washington’s sitting room, the library, and La- 
fayette’s room. Historically, the reproduction of 
Lafayette’s room, on the second floor, was of 
special interest to the French. The rug in the 
west parlor at Mount Vernon, woven by order of 
Louis XVI and sent by him as a present to 
Washington, was produced in stencil pattern. 
The bronze key to the Bastile, which after the 
French Revolution found its way to Mount Ver- 


non as a present from Lafayette, was also dupli- 
cated. It was included with other furnishings of 
particular French interest, especially a chair 
presented to Martha Washington ^ Lafayette, 
the original of which was in Mrs. Washin^on’s 
sitting room in the old mansion. At the close of 
the Exposition the American building was pre- 
sented to the French government. The exhibits 
of the United States came from the territories 
of Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Sa- 
moa, and the Virgin Islands. 

The amusement features were not over con- 
spicuous but included spectacular illuminated 
water effects, weird in their conception and bril- 
liant in their execution. The native exhibitions 
of colonial every-day life were of remarkable 
beauty. The shops with their strange local wares 
and the brilliant costumes from overseas were 
fascinating in their interest. A collection of na- 
tive animals, forming a sort of zo51ogical ex- 
hibit at the southeast end of the grounds, at- 
tracted much attention. 

This great (kilonial Exposition, the product 
of 10 years* planning, was formally opened on 
May 6, when amid the gleaming sabres of an 
escort of 100 Moroccan horsemen. Marshal Ly- 
autey, France’s outstanding colonial proconsul, 
conducted President Doumergue from the filys^e 
Palace to the exposition grounds, just outside 
the gates in Vincennes. Ambassador Walter E. 
Edge attended the ceremonies with members of 
the diplomatic corps. The repro<luction of Mount 
Vernon was formally inaugurated on May 16 
with addresses by Ambassador Edge and Marshal 
Lyautcy. 

The Exposition was brought to a close with 
a series of gala performances of a most brilliant 
character, rich with oriental splendor. The re- 
markable exhibits of unusual products and the 
presentation of unique attractions of native peo- 
ples proved so fascinating that the attendance 
was unexpectedly great (much greater than had 
been anticipated) and the financial returns far 
exceeded the hopes of the management. It was a 
great success. It was proposed to extend the life 
of the Exposition but the temporary character 
of many of the buildings, some of which had al- 
ready b^gun to deteriorate, as well as the fear 
that" the natives would find winter weather diffi- 
cult to stand, led the authorities to decide 
against its continuance. See Abchitectube under 
France, 

CiiiCAQO ExPOsmoN. A press statement is- 
sued on November 1 by the exposition authori- 
ties announced that so well advanced were the 
preparations for Chicago’s Century of Progress 
Exposition, scheduled to open in June, 1933, 
that the project could be comideted in 1932, if 
necessary. Five structures at the end of 1931 
were completed or were under construction, and 
$10,000,000 in bonds sold, insuring ample finan- 
cial backing. Contracts for exhibition space had 
been received in such number as to threaten the 
ultimate capacity. Forty -two States and twenty 
foreign nations had indicated their desire to 
send exhibits. The States were to exhibit in a 
single Hall of States, adjoining the Federal 
building, and the foreign countries in a differ- 
ent section. General Manager Lohr declared that 
the management was not depending on the sale 
of the exhibition space to finance the venture. Of 
the $10,000,000 bond issue only about $3,000,000 
had been expended to the end of 1931. Ten per 
cent of the issue had been called as needed. Seven 
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calls* varying between $600*000 and $750,000* 
had been made. In October work was begun on 
the electrical buildings group on Northerly Is- 
land, on which is the Adler planetarium. The 
cost was estimated at $750,000. This group, like 
most of the other buildings, was to be of modern 
architecture. The unit was to be 1200 feet long 
and 300 feet wide, and for a considerable portion 
was to be two stories high. One section was to be 
devoted to radio, the second to telephone and 
telegraph, and the third to power generation, 
distribution, and utilisation. The power section 
was to be in the form of a huge G facing west, 
it would rise from a series of terraces and sur- 
round a landscaped court, back of which would 
run a hall 500 feet long and 60 feet high. An 
electric cascade will play on the upper terrace. 
The radio and communication sections will 
form an E-shaped structure facing the lake. The 
entire unit will be embellished with hanging 
gardens and fountains. When the exposition 
opens the South Park system, much of which 
had been reclaimed from Lake Michigan, was ex- 
pected to be a continuous succession of palaces, 
plazas, esplanades, and driveways from Grant 
Park to the University of Chicago in the Jackson 
and Washington Park section. 

No world’s fair in history had been so far ad- 
vanced in its preparation nineteen months be- 
fore its opening date, according to Mr. Dawes. 
Expenditures of private corporations for ex- 
hibits and private exhibit halls would raise the 
total cost of the exposition to $50,000,000. 

CiTBA. A plan for an International Exposition 
to be held in Havana from Dec. 20, 1931, to 
Apr. 15, 1932, as a preliminary step in the hold- 
ing of a Universal Exposition during the years 
1932 and 1933 was proposed by a French Syndi- 
cate. It was suggested that the exposition 
grounds be on the reclaimed land at the foot of 
the Prado and extending along the harbor fol- 
lowing the same lines of the Colonial Exposition 
in Paris. The grounds would also contain a 
cabaret, a Parisian restaurant, and an amuse- 
ment park. Eight nations proposed to partici- 
pate in the Universal Exposition. 

Rio ue Janeiro was preparing for an inter- 
national fair to be held on the same grounds 
used for the 1926 exhibition. Although it was to 
be international, the fair expected to display 
mostly national goods. The buildings were being 
reconditioned for this purpose. 

Texas. It was proposed to hold a centennial 
exposition in Texas in 1936, to commemorate the 
hundred years of independence from Mexico and 
to call attention to the industrial and agricul- 
tural rank of the State. An exposition to surpass 
the Chicago Fair in 1933 is suggested. Cities and 
towms of Texas are to be askt^ to levy a tax to 
support the ex^iosition and Congress will be pe- 
titioned to grant Federal aid. It is estimated 
that from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000 will be 
needed. 

Trade Fairs : Leipzig, As usual the spring fair 
of 1931 was held in Leipzig, Germany, during 
March 1-7. Foreign buyers showed willingness 
to buy only at the lowest conceivable price. It 
was generally believed that the fair served 
chiefly to accelerate the delayed fall in manufac- 
turers^ prices in accord with lower wages and 
lower costs of raw materials. The demand cen- 
tred on medium priced products, not on lowest 
q^uallty goods, and on novelties. The buyers be- 
lieved novelties would get a more rapid turnover 


and were eager to borrow working capital on as 
short terms as possible. About 95 ^r cent of 
1772 important companies in all parts of Europe 
which exhibited in the Spring Trade Fair be- 
lieved that abolition of all tariff barriers would 
materially beneflt their own businesses. This 
large figure was obtained from a questionnaire 
sent out by the Institut fUr Koiyunkturfor- 
schung, working in conjunction with the per- 
manent office of the fair in an effort to derive a 
cross-section of opinion of the European busi- 
ness community. 

The autumnal fair was held during August 
30 to September 4. Notwithstanding the world’s 
economic crisis never was competition to obtain 
business keener, for with a winter of many un- 
eniployed aliead and many industrial firms in 
dimculties the need for orders was urgent. A 
fortunate circumstance was that many dealers 
at the spring fair put off buying to see how the 
ecx>nomic condition would tend, and thek* stocks 
accordingly were depleted. It may be said that 
business exceeded expectations, which somewhat 
offset the effects of tlie existing depression. The 
usual home demand bulked above foreign buy- 
ing, and the domestic purchases reflected the 
continuing tendency of consumers to convert 
cash into goods. The Leipzig press alluded to 
the dearth of American buyers. A moderate price 
decline was noted at the autumn fair in com- 
parison with the spring fair in March. Tlie de- 
cline for textiles averaged 10 to 15 per cent, 
with a drop amounting to 20 per cent or more 
for certain items. 

EXTENSION WOBK IN AOBICULTURE. 

See Agricultural Extension Work. 

FAILUBES. See Banks and Banking ; Busi- 
ness Review ; Financial Review. 

FAIBS. See Expositions. 

FALKLAND, fOk'ldnd, ISLANDS. A Brit- 
ish crown colony in the South Atlantic 300 miles 
east of the Strait of Magellan, consisting of: 
East Falkland, 2580 square miles; West Falk- 
land, 2038 square miles; including in each case 
various adjacent small islands, about 100 in 
number. In addition to these arc South Georgia, 
with an estimated area of 1000 square miles, 
and other dependencies, including the South Shet- 
lands, the South Orkneys, the Sandwich group, 
and Graham Land, together with all unknown 
seas and lands of the Antarctic Ocean extending 
as far as the South Pole. Title to the Falkland 
Islands also is claimed by Argentina. The esti- 
mated population in 1929 was 2376 (1041 

females). Stanley, the capital and chief city, had 
1000 inhabitants in 1929. Sheep raising, whal- 
ing, and sea) hunting are the chief occupations. 
A total of 613,052 sheep were pastured on about 
2,248,000 acres in 1929. In the same year 1,047,- 
142 barrels of whale oil were exported and seal- 
ing operations yielded 9224 barrels of oil. Ex- 
ports (1929) were valued at £5,433,579; imports, 
£787,894; revenue, £196,413; expenditure, £98,- 
426. There is no public debt. Arnold W. Hodson 
was succeeded as Governor in 1931 by Sir James 
O’Grady, former Governor of Tasmania. 

FALLlliBES* f&'lyar', Clement Armand. A 
French statesman and eighth president of the 
French Republic, died June 21* 1931* in M4zin, 
Lot-et-Garonne, where he was hiorn Nov. 6, 1841. 
On completing his law studies in Paris he prac- 
ticed for several years in N4rac, where he also 
acted as mayor and as councilor-general of the 
department of Lot-et-Garonne in 1871. In 1876 
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h6 waB elected to the Chamber of Deputies, 
sitting with the Republican Left. After serving 
as Under Secretary in the Ministry of the In> 
terior during 1880^2, he held that portfolio in 
the cabinet of Duelerc, which fell in 1883 on ac- 
count of the Premier’s disapproval of the policy 
of expelling the royalist pretenders to the throne. 
Falli^res became Premier in February, 1883, 
but resigned less than a month later through a 
similar defeat in the Senate over the royalist 
question. Subsequently he was Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction under Ferry (1883-86), of the 
Interior under Rouvier (1887), of Justice and 
Public Instruction under Tirard (1887-88, 1889), 
and of Justice again under Freycinet (1899-92). 
In 1890 ho was elected to the Senate, and in 
1899 became president of that body, ^ing re- 
elected eight sucessive times. 

In 1906 Falli^res was the successful candi- 
date of the Radical Kepublican and Socialist 
“bloc” for President of the Republic. On assum- 
ing office on February 18 he indicated his policy 
by greu])ing in the same ministry Poincar^, Mod- 
erate {Finance) ; Savrien, Rauical {Justice) ; 
C16menceau, Socialist Radical {Interior) ; and 
Briand, Socialist {Public Instruction) y thus dis- 
playing a tendency towards the Left and a de- 
sire to give greater recognition to the working 
classes. In 1909 a separate Ministry of Labor 
was formed to which a Socialist was appointed. 
His administration was marked by the con- 
solidation of relations with the future Allies of 
France by such agreements as the Anglo-French- 
Italian treaty maintaining the status quo in 
Ethiopia (1906) and the Anglo-French-Spanish 
treaty of mutual guarantee in the Mediterranean 
( 1 907 ) , and by the Franco-German accord, fol- 
lowing the Agadir crisis in southern Morocco in 
1911, which confirmed the French right to estab- 
lish a protectorate in that country, lie was suc- 
ceeded in the presidency in 1913 by Raymond 
Poincari!’*. 

FARADAY, Michael, Centenary. See Cele- 
brations. 

F A R FA STRRlSr AREA. See Siberia. 

FARM ACTIVITIES. See Agriculture; 
Agricultural Extension Work; Agriculture, 
United Stater Department of; Cooperation; 
Dairying; Horticulture; Livestock, etc. 

FAlRM board. See Agricultuke and 
United States under Administration. 

FARM BUREAUS. See Agricultural Ex- 
tension Work. 

FARM COOPERATIVES. See Agriculture. 

FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. Sec Agriculture; Cooperation; Den- 
mark under Production. 

FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. See Agricul- 
tural Extension Work. 

FARMERS’ NATIONAL GRAIN COR- 
PORATION. See Agriculture. 

FARM LAND. See Soils. 

FARM LAND BANKS. See Financial Re- 
view. 

FARMS, Farming. See Agriculture; Agri- 
cultural Extension Work; Agriculture, U. S. 
Dept. of. 

FAROE ISLANDS, f&r'6; f&r'O. A group of 
21 islands belonging to Denmark and lying mid- 
way between the Shctlands and Iceland. Area, 540 
square miles; population in 1930, 24,200. The 
capital is Thorshaven, with 2896 inhabitants. 
Sheep farming and fishing are the main occupa- 
tions. Administration is under a prefect named 


by the Danish King. There is a local parliament 
(Lagting) of 23 ^ected members, which elects 
one representative to the Danish Landsting (up^ 
per chamber ) . The people elect one deputy to the 
Danish Folketing (lower chamber). An au- 
tonomist movement has been gaining ground in 
recent years. The Faroe Lagting elected in 1927 
included 10 autonomists, 10 unionists, and 2 
Social Democrats. Prefect in 1931, H. Ringberg. 
See Denmark. 

FASCISM. See Germany, Italy, France, Aus- 
tria, and Finland under History. 

FAULKNER, fak'ner, John Alfred. An 
American theologian, died in Madison, N. J., Sept. 
6, 1931. He was born in Grand Pr6, N. S., Can- 
ada, July 14, 1857, and was graduated from 
Acadia College in 1878 and from Drew Theological 
Seminary in 1881, studying later at the Andover 
Theological Seminary and the universities of Leip- 
zig and Bonn. Ordained to the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1883, he held 
several pastorates in Pennsylvania, and at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and in 1897 became professor of 
church history at Drew Seminary. He was also 
Stone lecturer at the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary in 1923. His works include The Methodists 
(in the Story of the Churoh-es scries, 1903) ; 
Cyprian, the Churchman (1906); Erasmus, the 
Scholar (1908); Crises in the Early Church 
(1912); Wesley as Sociologist, Theologian, 
Churchman (1918); Value of Study of Church 
History { 1 920 ) ; Modernism and the Christian 
Faith (1921); Miraculous Birth of Our Lord 
(1924); and Burning Questions in Historic 
Christianity (1930). He also contributed to 
Hurst’s History of the Christian Church (1897- 
1900) and to the New International Ency- 

CLOP ASDI A . 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. An organization 
established in 1908 by 28 Protestant denomina- 
tions to act for them in matters of common in- 
terest. At the end of 1931 it included most of 
the major Protestant denominations of the 
United States, as follows: Northern Baptist 
Convention; National Baptist Convention; Free 
Baptists; Seventh-Day Baptists; General Con- 
vention of the Christian C?hurch; Churches of 
God in North America (General Eldership) ; 
Congregational Churches; Disciples of Christ; 
Evangelical Church; Evangelical Synod of North 
America; Friends; Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; African 
Methodist Episcopal Church; African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Cnurch; Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America; Methodist Protestant 
Church; Moravian Church; Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America; Protestant 
Episcopal Church ; Reformed Church in America ; 
Reformed Church in the United States; Reformed 
Episcopal Church; United Brethren in Christ; 
United Presbyterian Church of North America; 
United Lutheran Church in America. Of these, 
ail were full and official members with the ex- 
ception of the United Lutheran Church, whose 
relationship was consultative, and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, whose national council co- 
dperates in certain specified areas of work. 

The total number of local churches included in 
the constituency of the Federal Council, accord- 
ing to the Handbook of the Churches, 1931, was 
110,650; clergymen numbered 135,605, and the 
total communicant membership, 22,385,695. 

The council, made up of members designated 
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by the several denominations to act for them, 
meets quadrennially, the last meeting having 
been held in Rochester, N. Y,, in 1928. It has an 
executive committee, of about 100, meeting an- 
nually. An administrative committee, including 
one or more oillcial representatives from each of 
the denominations, meets monthly in New York 
City. This committee includes codperative agen- 
cies carrying on specialized work for the churches, 
among them being the Home Missions Council, 
the Council of Women for Home Missions, the 
Council of Church Boards of Education, the 
American Bible Society, the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, and the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. The 
council also serves as a connecting link between 
the churches and great social agencies, such as 
the American Red Cross, child welfare organiza- 
tions, and the U. S. Bureau of Public Health. 

Special tasks of the council are carried on by 
a group of commissions. The commission on evan- 
gelism develops a united approach to the evangel- 
istic work of the churches. The commission on the 
church and social service is the centre through 
which the churches deal unitedly with social is- 
sues, giving particular attention to the develop- 
ing of better relations in industry. During 1931 
it carried on an educational campaign in the 
field of Christian family life, including a study 
of birth control. The department of research and 
education issues a weekly information service 
bulletin in which contemporary social questions 
are discussed from the standpoint of Christian- 
ity; it also makes special studies from time to 
time, the outstanding one in 1931 being an in- 
quiry into the public relations of the motion pic- 
ture industry. 

The commission on church and race relations 
furthers efforts of the churches in promoting co- 
operation and good will between the white and 
colored peoples in the United States. The com- 
mission on international justice and good will 
endeavors to mobilize the Christian forces to 
abolish ivar by building up effective international 
agencies for codperation, devoting its attention 
during 1931 especially to the development of a 
project for good will between children of the 
United States and of the Philippine Islands, to 
the promotion of the reduction of armaments, 
and to support of American membership in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. Other 
commissions of the council deal with Christian 
education, relations with religious bodies in Eu- 
rope, religious work in the Canal Zone, array 
and navy chaplains, and relations with the East- 
ern churches. 

In part, the programme of the council in car- 
ried on with funds contributed by individuals 
interested in the work and in part by appropria- 
tions from the various denominations. The of- 
ficial organ is the Federal Council Bulletin, is- 
sued monthly and furnishing general religious 
news. The council also sponsors a series of re- 
ligious radio programmes, broadcast over a 
nation-wide ho<^-up of stations and including 
three Sunday afternoon addresses and a daily 
period of morning worship. 

The officers of the council in 1930 were: Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Francis J. McConnell, Methodist 
Episcopal bishop of the New York City area; 
chairman of the executive committee, the Rev. 
George W. Richards, president of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the Reformed Church in &e 
United States, Lancaster, Pa.; chairman of the 


administrative committee, the Rev. Luther A. 
Weigle, dean of the Yale Divinity School ; chair- 
man of the Washington committee, the Rev. 
William F. McDowell, Methodist Episcopal 
bishop of the Washington area; and chairman 
of the Western committee, the Rev. Herbert L. 
Willett. National offices are at 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City, the general secre- 
tary being the Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert. Of- 
fices also are maintained in the Woodward 
Building, Washington, and at 77 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago. 

FEDERAL FARM BOARD. See Agricul- 
ture; Horticulture; United States under Ad- 
ministration. 

FEDERAL PRISONS. See Crime. 

FEDERAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDI- 
TURES. See Public Finance. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. See Banks 
AND Banking; Financial Review. 

FEDERAL TERRITORY. An area of 940 
square miles within the State of New South 
Wales, set aside in 1909 as the site of a Federal 
capital for the Australian Commonwealth. Es- 
timated population Jan. 1, 1931, 8541, of whom 
about 6000 resided in the new capital city, Can- 
berra. The Federal Government was moved to 
Canberra in 1927. See Australia. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. A group 
of Malay states under the protection of Great 
Britain, constituting a large part of the Malay 
Peninsula. They comprise: 


State Capital Area Population 

{1921) 

Perak Taiping 7,875 699,055 

Selangor Kuala Lumpur . . 3,195 401,009 

Negri Sembilan . Seremban 2,573 178,762 

Panang Pekan 14,006 140,064 

Total 27,649 1,324,890 


The 1921 population included 510,821 Malays, 
494,548 Chinese, 305,219 natives of India, 5686 
Europeans, and 3204 Eurasians. The 1931 census 
population totaled 1,651,573. The principal cities 
are Kuala Lampur, with 80,424 inhabitants in 
1921, and Ipoh, with 36,806. Port Swettenhain 
is the principal port. In 1929, there was a total 
of 1475 schools, with an attendance of 79,110. 

Production. Tin mining and the growing of 
rubber are the chief industries. The leading agri- 
cultural products are rice, coconuts, rubber, 
sugar, tapioca, pepper, gambier (a wo(>d extract 
used in tanning and dyeing), and nipa palms. 
The forests produce resins, canes, and gutta- 
percha. Gold and coal are mined extensively; 
lead, iron, copper, tungsten, manganese, silver, 
zinc, plumbago, mercury, and arsenic deposits 
have been found. 

Commerce and Finance. Excluding bullion 
and specie, imports in 1930 were valued at £19,- 
602,382 (£23,495,898 in 1929) and exiKirts (in- 
cluding reexports) at £24,926,067 (£40,718,135 
in 1929). The aggregate revenue in 1929 
amounted to £9,543,285 (£11,159,815 in 1928) 
and expenditure to £9,877,114 (£12,717,161 in 
1928). The public debt on Jan. 1, 1030, stood 
at £9,355,000. Drastic revenue declines accom- 
panied the depression of 1930 and 1931. Revenues 
in 1930 were 65,560,800 Straits dollars, leaving 
a deficit of 16,909,000 dollars. On June 1, 1931, 
import duties were raised in an effort to increase 
revenue by 5,000,000 Straits dollars (1 Straits 
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dollar being equivalent to $0.5678 U. S. at par). 

Communications. Railway mileage open for 
traffic in 1029 totaled 1114 miles and in 1930 
40 miles of new line were under construction. 
All railways are government owned or controlled. 
A 328-mile line connecting Gemas, Johore, with 
Tumpat, Kelantan, was opened Sept! 6, 1031, 
after 23 years of construction. This provided 
through rail connections between Singapore and 
the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, and 
passed through the States of Pahang and Negri 
Sembilan. Cart roads surfaced with broken stone 
extended 2734 miles (1929) and there were 1818 
miles of bridle roads and paths. 

Government. The states are under British 
rotection, with the Governor of the Straits 
cttlements (q.v.) as em officio High Commis- 
sioner. There is a native ruler, assisted by a 
British Resident, in each of the four states. High 
Commissioner in 1931, Sir Cecil dementi. See 
British Malaya. 

7EDEBATI0N 07 LABOB, American. See 
Labor, American Federation of. 

FELLOWSHIPS. See Universities and Col- 
leges. 

FENCING. Miss Marion Lloyd, representing 
the Salle d*Armes Vince team of New York City, 
was the foremost woman fencer in the United 
States in 1931. This young woman won the 
Metropolitan foils championship for the fifth con- 
secutive year, led her team to its second straight 
national team championship, and capped the year 
by leading an invasion of Europe by a team of 
United States women. The tour was successful 
from every j)oiiit in the winning of matches, 36 
events out of 61 being won. In one match Miss 
Lloyd defeated Miss Helene Mayer, of Germany, 
1928 Olympic champion. 

Lieut. George C. Calnan, U. S. N., who was 
third with the 4pde in the 1928 Olympics at 
Amsterdam, retained his national foils honors, 
in the tournament held at the Hotel Astor in 
New York in April, John R. Huffman, won the 
sabre honors and Miguel A. deCapriles, professor 
of economics at New York University, captured 
the <^p^e crown. The fencers from West Point won 
the three-weapon as well as the 6jp<5e champion- 
ship at the Intercollegiates, and Columbia took 
the sabre and Harvard the foils titles. It was the 
first time in many years that Yale had not 
captured at least one team championship, al- 
though John F. Potter of Yale did win the in- 
dividual foils honors. Haakon Gulbransen of 
Columbia won the individual sabre crown and 
Cadet Gustave Heiss of the Army the 6p4e title. 
New York University won the women’s inter- 
collegiate team title and Miss Elizabeth Rosa, of 
Cornell won individual honors with the foil. 

FEBTILIZEBS. Due mainly to the low pur- 
chasing power of agriculture, the total consump- 
tion of fertilizers for the year in the United 
States was only about 75 per cent of the con- 
sumption in 1930, and apparently much of this 
amount was moved at a loss to the fertilizer in- 
dustry. There was a sharp decline in production 
of fertilizers throughout the world which was 
accompanied in most quarters by a decline in 
wholesale prices. Price decline was especially 
marked in the nitrogen industry and all the coun- 
tries engaged in production on a major scale 
noted a marked export reduction. 

However the industry continued to take advan- 
tage of the rapid developments in the produc- 
tion of new fertilizers, especially the more 


concentrated materials and was seeking more ef* 
fleient and cheaper methods of production to c^- 
set the decline in prices. The perfection and use 
of new inorganic fertilizers and the gradual 
elimination of low jprade fertilizers continued. 
According to the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion the increased concentration of the fertilizer 
materials sold represented a considerable increase 
in plant food consumption. The researches and 
investigations again were concentrated largely 
on the development of new and cheaper manu- 
facturing processes and the improvement of those 
already in use, the production of new fertilizer 
compounds, the development of new sources of 
raw materials, and the more efficient utilization 
of available fertilizers. 

Progress continued in the development of syn- 
thetic fertilizer materials, especially in the fixa- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen. The trend in the 
industry was definitely toward the use of the 
direct synthetic process. The nitrogen fixation 
industry in the United States increased its capac- 
ity wdth the result, according to the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, that it had become a 
thoroughly established and functioning producer 
of cheap nitrogen. The Report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils for 1931 stated 
that probably the most important of the recent 
developments in fertilizer manufacture was the 
direct use of synthetic ammonia in fertilizer mix- 
tures containing superphosphate. Continued prog- 
ress was made in elucidating the factors that in- 
fluence and determine the activity of catalytic 
substances in nitrogen fixation and in determin- 
ing the mechanism by which ammonia catalysts 
function. The conditions for the synthesis of 
urea from ammonia and carbon dioxide were 
established and progress was made in the re- 
covery of unconverted carbon dioxide and am- 
monia from the urea formed. Information of both 
scientific and industrial importance accumulated 
on the effects of various poisons on the platinum 
catalysts used in ammonia oxidation for the pro- 
duction of nitrate fertilizers. 

Information also continued to accumulate as 
to how and under what conditions light can be 
utilized to radically modify and activate gaseous 
nitrogen. The supply of nitrogen produced by in- 
dustrial processes continued to be but a small 
part of that constantly being fixed in the soil 
by natural agencies. Progress was made in 
elucidating the chemical mechanism by which 
lower forms of plant life in the soil are able to 
utilize and fix inert nitrogen gas, it being 
demonstrated by the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils that the first step in the process is brought 
about by an enzyme known as azotose. While the 
United States was still dependent in considerable 
measure upon imports for its nitrogen supply, 
the nitrogen fixation industry advanced to the 
point at which the United States would suffer 
only slight and temporary inconvenience if all 
imports of nitrogenous materials were stopped 
at any time according to the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils. 

Agriculture continued to be the largest user of 
nitrogen and led also in the variety of forms 
used. The growth of the world’s fixed nitrogen 
industry was even less marked in some quarters 
than during the previous year. Japan and the 
Netherlands, however, increased facilities for the 
production of ammonium sulphate whereas Ger- 
many curtailed the production of ammonium sul- 
phate and expanded the production facilities for 
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Bynthetic nitrates to meet new export agreements, 
with France in particular. Countries formerly 
importing nitrogen became exporters and old 
established exporting nations lost trade in 
markets now served by home industries accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. An attempt to erect a cartel of the 
European-Chilean producers failed. Imports of 
ammonium sulphate into both Germany and the 
United States showed appreciable gains during 
the year. An important factor affecting nitrogen 
imi)ort8 was the attempt of certain sjmthetic 
nitrogen-producing countries to restrict importa- 
tion through the imposition of tariffs and import 
licensing decrees. The most serious loss in the 
German position occurred in the sale of calcium 
nitrate and certain other synthetic nitrogenous 
products including urea. 

An appreciable decrease occurred in potash 
sales during the early months of 1931, Gorman 
and French exports esi)ecially being curtailed 
according to the U. S. Bureau of ftreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Potash imports into the 
leading fertilizer consuming countries registered 
sharp declines. Both the United States and Po- 
land placed increased supplies of potash on world 
markets, the former exporting double the quan- 
tity of potassium chloride during the first eight 
months of 1931 than was shipped during the first 
eight months of 1930 and the latter tripling the 
quantity exported. 

New important potash deposits were discovered 
in the Karaliuk district in Russia and the Rus- 
sian potash industry planned an expansion to an 
annual production of one million tons. Amer- 
ican agriculture was still largely dependent on 
foreign sources for potash. Although the domestic 
production for the year was essentially the same 
as for the preceding year and amounted to less 
than 20 per cent of the requirements of the coun- 
try, several developments of the industry were 
initiated. The plant of the largest producer was 
in process of expansion and a new potash mine 
was opened in New Mexico which already was 
producing crude potash salt suitable for direct 
use as fertilizer. The crude salt is water soluble 
and adapted to refining by the simple methods 
used in the European potash industry. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils the 
combined outputs of this mine and of the en- 
larged California plant, using natural potash 
borax brine, will go a long way toward meeting 
the needs of the country for potash. 

Progress continued in the development of wet 
extraction metliods of recovering potash from 
minerals such as alunite, a process having been 
perfected for the elimination of some of the im- 
purities such as silica. Progress also continued 
in the development of blast furnace processes for 
the volatilization of potash from various min- 
erals such as leucite. Electrical precipitation 
was used successfully in this method for the 
recovery of the potash salts evolved as finely 
divided particles in the furnace gases. The en- 
tire practicability of the method was indicated 
particularly when the furnacing of the leucite 
is combined with that of phosphate rock to yield 
both phosphoric acid and potash. 

Other potash bearing minerals such as the 
greensands of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Texas and the shales of Georgia showed 
promise as sources of agricultural potash, the 
former on acid extraction yielding iron and 


aluminum salts and absorptive silica as useful 
by-products. 

The principal fertilizer consuming nations ex- 
cept the United States continued to import all 
or a large portion of their phosphate require- 
ments. Production a,nd exports of phosphates 
from the principal producing nations underwent 
a steady decrease during the year ' especially 
those from the United States, the Pacific Islands, 
the North African countries and Poland, and 
prices suffered a decline. The production of super- 
phosphate in New Zealand developed steadily, 
however, and a large superphosphate plant was 
opened in Canada. The production and consump- 
tion of superphosphate in the United States dur- 
ing 1931 were considerably less than during 1930 
although phosphoric acid continued to represent 
an item of exiKjnse in American fertilizer prac- 
tice almost as great as nitrogen. Efforts were 
continued to develop methods for more economi- 
cally converting phosphate-bearing minerals into 
suitable available fertilizer materials with the 
conservation of important by-products. 

Studies of the complete chemical composition 
of the various grades and types of phosphate 
rock were completed by the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils and a basis thus provided for this 
work. The furnace extraction methods used in 
potash manufacture were applied successfully 
with minor variations to the production of phos- 
phoric acid, thereby permitting the economical 
utilization of low grade phosphate rock for the 
production of highly concentrated materials. 
Critical studies were continued of methods for 
determining the various elements in pho8i)hate 
rock and several improved methods, particularly 
for the determination of fluorine, were developed. 
Information of a fundamental character con- 
tinued to accumulate on the chemical constitu- 
tion, preparation, and properties of the complex 
calcium phosphate present in phosphate rock, 
bone, and superphosphates that have been treated 
with relatively large quantities of ammonia. 

Additional evidence was secured of the prob- 
able feasibility of using dilute phosphoric acid 
and of mixtures of phosphoric acid and sulphuric 
acid in the manufacture of concentrated super- 
phosphates. Fluosilicate by-products of phosphate 
production continued to offer possibilities as 
substitutes for arsenic compounds in the manu- 
facture of insecticides. 

Interest continued in the development of new 
and concentrated fertilizer materials, the more 
important of the recent developments being the 
direct use of synthetic ammonia in fertilizer mix- 
tures containing superphosphates. The use of 
free ammonia in the manufacture of fertilizer 
mixtures has the advantage that it greatly im- 
proves the mechanical condition of the mixture, 
prevents rotting of the bags, and reduces freight 
and handling charges. About 100 fertilizer plants 
in the United States were equipped to use either 
anhydrous or aqua-ammonia directly in the am- 
moniation of superphosphate. 

Work was continued on the preparation of 
potassium nitrate by treating solid potassium 
chloride with oxides of nitrogen. The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Stale Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations continued the ex- 
perimental comparison of concentrated fertilizers 
with fertilizers of ordinary strength. The de- 
velopment of special fertilizer distributing ma- 
chines and methods adapted to the concentrated 
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materials also continued and a method of meas- 
urine the drillability of fertilizers was perfected 
whicn permits the more accurate calibration of 
fertilizer distributors by manufacturers. The 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils also demon- 
strated that at least 10 per cent saving in fer- 
tilizer can be realized by uniform distribution 
in the field. Marked improvements took place in 
the technique of chemical analysis for fertilizer 
control. A strong desire and need for greater 
uniformity in the enforcement of fertilizer con- 
trol laws developedi and the fertilizer control 
officials of eight northeastern States agreed on 
a uniform method of procedure in the registra- 
tion of fertilizers and administration of fer- 
tilizer laws. 

Fertilizer consumption in the United States 
during 1031 was estimated at approximately 
6,000,000 tons or 25 per cent less than during 
1030. The United States was again below Euro- 
pean countries in the profitable use of fertilizers. 
According to the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Germany, the United States, and 
France, in the order named were the leading 
world consumers. These countries and Italy, 
Japan, Spain, the Netherlands, Great Britain, 
Poland, and Belgium accounted for 80 per cent 
of the world consumption. Expressed on an aver- 
age basis of fertilizer used on each acre of arable 
land, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Germany, 
in the order named, were the chief users of fer- 
tilizers, the United States being outranked by a 
dozen European countries, Japan and Egypt. 

BiiiLiooRAiMiY. Sources of information regard- 
ing ])rogress in the production and use of fer- 
tilizers are numerous. Current progress is re- 
corded in The Fertilizer Review published by 
the National Fertilizer Association at Washing- 
ton, 1). C., and in The American Fertilizer pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, Pa. Statistics of the fer- 
tilizer trade and industry are found in reports 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
meice, especially in the weekly Commerce Re- 
ports, and of the Census Bureau of the Depart- 
iiKuit of Commerce. Other publications of interest 
are Fertilizer Facts published by the National 
Feitilizer Association (Washington, D. C., 1931), 
New Fertilizer Materials by A. K, Merz, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Circular No. 185, 
Washington, D. C., 1931), Added Recovery hy 
Hydraulic tfizing of Fine Material in the Land 
Pebble Phosphate District of Florida, by R. G. 
O’Meara, U. S. Department of Interior, Bureau 
of Mines (Washington, D. C., 1931), Flotation 
of Low Urade Phosphate Ores, U. S. Department 
of Interior, Bureau of Mines Circular No. 3105 
(Washington, D. C., 1931), and G. W. Stocking, 
The Potash Industry, A Study in State Control 
(New York, 1930). 

FEBVANITE. See Mineralogy. 

FESTIVALS. See Music. 

FICTION. See French Lyierature; German 
Literature; Italian Literature; Literature, 
English and American; Philology, Modern; 
Spanish-American Literatures; Spanish Lit- 
erature. 

FIDELITY AND SAFETY INSTJBANCE. 

See Insurance. 

FIELD ATHLETICS. See Athletics, Track 
AND Field, 

FIJI, fe'je, ISLANDS. A British Crown Col- 
ony, comprising a group of about 250 islands in 
the South Pacific, of which some 80 are inhabited. 


Area, 7083 square miles; population on Dec. 31, 

1929, including Rotuma, estimated at 180,005 
(167,266 in 1921). Of the 1929 population, 91,- 
711 were Fijians, 73,121 East Indians, 3281 half- 
castes, 4726 Europeans, 1464 Chinese, and 5632 
of other races. The capital, Suva, on the south 
coast of Viti Levu, had 1741 inhabitants in 1921. 

Bananas, coconuts, maize, sugar cane, tobacco, 
rice, pineapples, cotton, and timber are the Prin- 
cipal products. Trade in 1930 showed the cnects 
of the world economic depression. Imports were 
valued at $5,933,160, compared with $7,147,000 
in 1929, and exports at $7,224,446, compared 
with $8,642,894 m 1029. Of the 1930 imports, 
Australia supplied 37 per cent; United king- 
dom, 29 per cent; New Zealand, 9 per cent; and 
the United States, 8 per cent. Revenue in 1929 
amounted to £677,944 and expenditure to £642,- 
124. The public debt on Dec. 31, 1929, stood at 
£846,632. Steamers entering the ports in 1929 
numbered 178 of 696,171 tons. A private narrow- 
gauge railway runs from Tavua 120 miles to 
Sigatoka. Construction of a trans-insular road 
on the island of Vitilevu between Tailevu and 
Lau at a cost of $457,450 was authorized in 

1930. Executive power is vested in a governor, 
assisted by an executive council and by a legisla- 
tive council consisting of partly nominated and 
partly elected Phiropean, Indian, and native 
members. The Governor is also High Commis- 
sioner for the British islands of the western 
Pacific. Governor in 1931, Sir Murchison Fletcher 
(appointed 1928). 

FILMS. See Modern Pictures; Photography. 
FILTRATION. See Sewerage and Sewage 
Treatment. 

FINANCE. See Public Finance and sections 
under Finance for each country. 

FINANCIAL REVIEW. The year 1931 in 
financial history, was notable as a period of 
remarkable, even unprecedented, changes. The 
disturbances consequent uj>on the World War 
had been regarded by many as having run their 
course before 1925, and the years subsequent to 
that date were often characterized as a “new 
era,” in which economic laws had been altered 
or, as some put it, “suspended.” The result had 
been financial conduct of a dangerous sort, ac- 
companied by banking mismanagement which 
disregarded the familiar canons of commercial 
bank operation, with inflation and overtrading 
as a consequence. When collapse came, in 1929, 
it was asserted, both by banking and political 
authorities, that the depression consequent upon 
the break-down would not last long; but would 
be shortly overcome, and would be followed by 
new prosperity. Of course, these predictions were 
conditioned upon the maintenance of the exist- 
ing monetary and financial machinery without 
further interruption to its functioning, and par- 
ticularly upon the continuation of the various 
countries of the world in much the same general 
state of slovency that had been attained since the 
war — particularly with an avoidance of any re- 
newal of their currency difficulties. 

The year 1931 brought an overturning of all 
these expectations and theories; and involved 
in its development, the collapse of two of the 
leading nations — Germany and Great Britain 
(from the financial standpoint), while in many 
others financial and banking conditions took an 
alarming turn. As has been usual in similar cir- 
cumstances, during past years, these changes 
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THE ANNALIST WEIGHTED AVERAGE OP 83 INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 
Prior to Januery, 1930, the Axe-Houghton Weighted Average of 20 Industrial Stocks 

were of a nature to affect most profoundly the Stock Exoiianoe Activity. Total transac- 
financial situation, and the financial institutions tions on the New York Stock Exchange for the 
of the various countries, while, of course, exert> year 1931, reached a total of 576,021,426 shares 
ing an important reflex effect upon commercial as against sales in 1930 amounting to 810,626,- 
and business institutions, and gradually extend- 276 and in 1929, 1,124,990,980. Total bond sales, 
ing itself throughout every branch of trade and on the other hand, amounted to $3,075,347,100 as 
commercial occupation. The decline of the year, against $2,779,009,350 a year earlier, and $3,020,- 
although thus conspicuously financial in nature, 316,700 in 1929. The number of days on which 
had come gradually to influence every branch of remarkable turnover occurred was smaller than 
business. During the 12 months, the average of usual, yet there were several periods in which 
business activity, as shown by various indexes, the average daily turnover reached approximately 
fell off by about one-fourth of its total at the 3,000,000 shares daily for as much as a week at a 
opening of the year, and tended generally, to time. 

approximate something like two-thirds of nor- Much of the selling, however, as in the prcced- 
mal; although, in some specially -depressed ing year, was for the purpose of realizing; so that 
branches such as steel, mill activity was as low it was not profitable to financial houses. In fact, 
as one-third, while in others such as textile pro- the number of retirements from business on the 
duction it was as high as three-fourths. Finan- New York Stock Exchange, was of record- 
cially, the volume of sales of stocks held up mod- breaking proportions, with several failures of 
erately ; but this was due to the heavy disposal substantial size, while the value of a seat, al- 
of holdings in times of semi-panic, and the steady though never as low as during the preceding year, 
short selling that went on throughout the year, was at the close of the twelfth month, only about 
and BO tended to swell the returns. $126,000. 
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Three general periods of stock trading history 
during the year inav be recognized. The first 
covered practically the first five months of the 
year; and was, on the vhole, a period of mod- 
erate revival in business activity, with im- 
proving indications in many directions. These 
conditions were succeeded by a short period of 
doubt, with conflicting tendencies, and some ef- 
fort to support the market against the bad news 
from Germany. President Hoover’s call for a 
moratorium in favor of Germany led to the bid- 
ding up of stocks. This preliminary movement 
was followed by the real second movement of the 
year, a partial collapse, which lasted until the 
opening of October ; and was succeeeded by effort 
at recovery, centring around the establishment 
of the National Credit Corporation by a group 
of leading bankers. This then led into a decisive 
downward movement, which continued with little 
intermission until the close of the year, when 
new readjustments were attempted. 

Ever since the opening of the panic, there had 
been strong belief on the part of man^ that a 
time might shortly arrive at which security prices 
would turn upward, and that at that moment 
there would be opportunity to purchase heavily, 
and thus insure profits for the future. On vari- 
ous occasions, not a few were of opinion that such 
a moment had actually arrived, and hence the dis- 
position at such times to buy freely of stocks. 
During the first of the iieriods just referred to, 
there was much purchasing of this description; 
and on the whole considerable warrant for it, 
had not international conditions proven so un- 
favorable. But the breakdown of Germany, the 
appearance of dangerous bank failures on a large 
scale both in that country and in Austria, and 
the development of hazardous prospects through- 
out Europe, altered the outlook materially, and 
brought about a new attitude of mind. 

During the second period, which opened at 
midyear, the hopefulness that grew out of the 
belief that a moratorium would save Germany 
from disaster, was rudely shattered; and was 
followed by gradual development of difficulties in 
Great Britain, partly the result of the heavy ad- 
vances tliat had been made to German banks by 
British financiers, partly the outcome of condi- 
tions in Britain herself which had long been 
coming to a head and which now threatened the 
collapse of the financial machinery of the state. 
The result was the decision of Britain to suspend, 
for the present, the exportation of gold — a step 
which was tantamount to the abandonment of the 
gold standard of value. This step not only in- 
flicted immense losses upon all foreigners who 
had funds in Great Britain, since sterling at once 
sank by about 20 per cent of its value, and later 
suffered a much larger recession, but it also 
caused an impairment of confidence which stead- 
ily spread throughout all the more important 
countries of the world. 

In the United States, the consequence was a 
decisive selling of stocks on a large scale, which 
was gradually accompanied by selling from all 
over the world. Prices receded regularly and 
markedly; and, when it appeared later in the 
summer, that foreigners were drawing away their 
gold holdings in the United States, alarm 
naturally developed among many classes. The 
withdrawals grew to the proportions of a ‘'run” 
on Federal Reserve banks, in which foreigners 
withdrew, during a period of about six weeks, 
between* the latter part of September and the 


end of October, some $714,000,000 in gold, while 
domestic hoarding of currency (and often of 
gold) b^n to increase, and reached the mid- 
dle of autumn proportions generally represented 
by estimates of about $1,000,000,000 or higher. 
Meantime, bonds, which had been strong through- 
out the early part of the year, owing to the de- 
mand that came from former stockholders, who 
had shifted their investments into bond form, 
began td suffer after midyear. By autumn, bond 
values had lost a substantial fraction of their 
former amount, and by the beginning of Novem- 
ber, they were in many cases from 40 to 60 per 
cent below their values of the spring. During the 
third and last period of the year, from the open- 
ing of October onward, heavy selling, hoarding, 
and tax-realization combined to bring prices to 
the lowest levels of the period, with an average 
value for 50 selected stocks which had fallen 
from 173.07 on February 24 to 67.61 on Decem- 
ber 17, while bonds, which had ruled at 85.80 in 
January were 50.85 in December (average of 40 
high grade bonds). 

The banks which had opened the year with a 
definite policy of security loan reduction had 
continued this plan during the early months of 
1031; and before July had brought the level of 
such security loans well toward the level which 
most authorities had been disposed to think of 
as “normal.” As bank failures, however, tended 
to increase; and, as the securities they owned 
were thrown upon the market, along with issues 
which had been held as protection for loans, the 
reduction of security loans became more rapid, 
and during the second half of the year the vol- 
ume of brokers’ loans was steadily cut until it 
reached a level not above $600,000,000 during the 
last two weeks of December — an amount lower 
by far than any that had been noted for many 
years, even prior to the period of official reports 
on that topic. 

At the same time, the total of security loans to 
all persons was reduced by about $1,000,000,000 
to approximately $5,600,000,000 at the close of 
the year (reporting member banks) or about the 
same level that had existed in 1026. The fact 
that the banks, however, increased their invest- 
ments by about $600,000,000 during the year, in- 
dicated that a part of the gain made by the 
liquidation of security loans had been cancelled, 
and that the banks thus continued in a partly 
“frozen” condition. 

Meantime, the speculative use of bank credit 
for supporting the prices of commodities had been 
reduced. Commodity prices had continued their 
downward drive, and at the close of the year few 
of them had shown any recovery. There had been, 
during the autumn, a short period of feverish 
up-swing, in wheat and other grains, and in 
silver, due to obscure causes, but partly, it would 
seem, the outgrowth of threatened war in the 
Orient. During that time, some indications of ad- 
vance in speculation had occurred, but in the 
main banks had begun to manifest an almost 
morbid desire to maintain themselves in a liquid 
condition; and had been disposed to refrain from 
any such new commitments. The year, in these 
circumstances, certainly witnessed, on the whole, 
a reduction in the quantity of goods held in store 
on bank credit, and a corresponding improvement 
in the situation of the banks as affected by specu- 
lation in goods. 

New Issues. With the market in turmoil and 
with investors generally uncertain as to what to 
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expect, there was little favorable opportunity for 
the placement of new capital obligations. Ao^ 
cordingly, the new issue business at times sank 
away to little or nothing, the trade being mostly 
in necessary renewals and refundings or in state, 
government, or other public bonds which could 
be assured an exceptional market. 

The accompanying table affords a compilation 
of the outstanding facts in the situation. 


there was a slow general movement of the metal 
into the country. During the early months of the 
year, this continued but at midyear it was 
thought necessary by Federal authorities with 
considerable reluctance to establish a large credit 
in favor of the German Heichsbank, and this was 
later followed by a still larger credit on' behalf 
of the Bank of England, The two, taken to- 
gether, offset, in large measure, any tendencies 


SUMMARY OF NEW FINANCING 


[Exclusive of refunding iaauet. In miUiona of doUar$] 



Tear and month 

Total, 

domeette 

Total ® 

Domeatie ieaues * 

Corporate 

Govern^ Bonds {and Stoeke 

Foreign 

1922 


and foreign 

3,631 

ment 

1,072 

notes) 

1.645 

670 

issues ^ 
764 

1923 


4.440 

4,019 

1.043 

1,989 

659 

421 

1924 



4.588 

1,380 

2,200 

829 

969 

1925 



5,129 

1,356 

2,462 

1,162 

1,076 

1926 



6,157 

1,312 

2,667 

1,087 

1,125 

1927 



6,152 

1,423 

3,182 

1,460 

1,337 

1928 



6,728 

1,387 

2,878 

2,900 

1,261 

1929 



9,334 

1,308 

2,068 

5,868 

671 

1930 



6,013 

1,441 

2,080 

1,603 

906 

1931 — January 

420 

334 

49 

235 

45 

OG 


February 


202 

119 

48 

27 

9 


March 

961* 

959 < 

685 

250 

9 

2 


i^ril 

May 


794** 

626 < 

166 

102 

48 


852 

833 

172 

132 

29 

19 


June 


636 

429* 

100 

6 

39 


July 


226 

96 

113 

2 

2 


August 


200 

154* 

34 

12 



September 


701 * 

595* 

94 

12 

*24 


October 


45** 

16* 

14 

4 

. . . 


November 


161 

105 

26 

24 

. . • 


December 

139 

189 

53 

47 

38.8 



• Source : Commercial and Ftnanctal Chronicle, 

* Issues publicly offered; annual totals are as Anally reported by Department of Commerce; monthly figures 
are as compiled currently and are subject to revision. 

Includes issues of Federal land banks and Federal intermediate credit banks, not shown separately. 
^Includes Treasury issues (exclusive of refunding) as follows: March, $408,925,000; April, $425,404,000; 
June. $810,826,000, August, $80,042,000, September, $483,872,000; October, $779,000. 


Movement of Gold. Although the foreign bal- 
ance of the United States had fallen off mate- 
rially, as international ti ade declined during the 
years 1030 and 1931, it was at all times favor- 
able up to the later months of 1931, and there 
was never any reason for an outward movement 
of gold. Excessively low discount rates established 
by Federal lieserve Banks and maintained by 
them until the late autumn of 1931, tended to 
keep gold from flowing to the United States, yet 


to the shipment of gold to the United States for 
the purpose of building up investment balances 
in that country, and gold importation came prac- 
tically to a stop after midyear. 

Doubt and lack of confidence soon led to a slow 
withdiaw'al of the metal, which deepened soon 
after the determination ot Great Britain to sus- 
pend the export of gold. Many foreign holders 
commenced to withdraw their balances, and as a 
result a sharp outward movement set in. This 


ANALYSIS OP CHANGES IN MONETARY GOLD STOCK 


[From Federal Reeerve JiuUeUn\ 



[In millions of dollars] 







Analysis of changes 



Cold stock 

Increase in 

Het gold 

Net release 

Domestic 

Month 

at end of 

stock duf xng 

import 

fiom ear- 

production. 


month 

month 


mark “ 

etc. * 

1981 — January 


49 4 

34.4 

11.9 

3.1 

February 

4.666 

22.0 

16.1 

2 5 

3 3 

March 


32 0 

25.6 

3 0 

3.3 

April 


28.7 

49.5 

— 7.5 

— la.s** 

May 


72.4 

49.6 

4.0 

18 8® 

June 

4,956 

158.0 

63.8 

92.3 

1.9 

July 


— 6.6 

19.5 

— 29.7 

8.6 

August 


45.7 

57.6 

— 16.0 

4.2 

September 


— 254.3 

20.6 

— 279.1 

4.2 

October 


— 448.4 

— 337.7 

— 107.6 

- 3.1 

November * 


119.4 

86.7 

28.3 

4.4 

December 


47.1 

54.7 

— 22.9 

15.4 

Total (12 moB.) * 



— 182.1 

143.1 

— 320.8 

45.6 


• Gold released from earmark at Federal reserve banks less gold placed under earmark. 

^ This figure, derived from preceding columns, represents the excess of domestic production over nonmonetary 
consumption of gold — chiefly consumption in the arts. In any given month, however, it may be predominantly 
affected by the fact that on the final day of the month (a) gold bullion or foreign gold coin recently imported 
may not yet have reached a reserve bank or the Treasury, and (b) gold bullion recently withdrawn from stock 
for export may not yet have been actually exported. The figures are subject to certain unavoidable inaccura- 
cies in official reports of gold imports and eximrts. 

^ $15,649,000 of gold bullion Imported on Apr. 80 from France was not purchased by the New York Assay 
Office until May 1. 

* Preliminary figures. 
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mo\'%ment eventually increased to so lar^e an ex- 
tent that, toward the latter part of October, it 
settled down to the proportions of a run, foreign 
investors selling their securities and withdraw- 
ing the proceeds in gold. These sales having 
failed to cause suspension, the run gradually de- 
creased in intensity, and there was a recovery 
of gold. See Gold. 

An understanding was arrived at by the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities with the Bank of France 
whereby that institution ceased its calls for 
gold and agreed to reinvest its balances to a 
large extent, with adequate collateral security. 
The consequence was a suspension of the out- 
ward gold movement to Europe at least in the 
main. At the same time, threatened war in the 
Orient led to large shipments of gold from Japan 
to the United States, to form a base for the 
establishment of war material purchases and 
credits. During the later months of the year, the 
fears of a suspension of the gold standard in the 
United States were temporarily dissipated, and 
gold resumed its net inward movement with re- 
sults as shown in the table on page 304. 

International Balance. The balance of trade 
between the United States and other countries 
had been seriously disturbed ever since the com- 
ing on of the panic of 1029, but had on the whole 
been able to maintain itself with a surplus so 
far as the United States was concerned, although 
both imports and exports had greatly fallen. As 
the year advanced the absence of foreign trade 
liiiancing whether for import or export naturally 
tended to interfere very seriously with shipment 
of American goods to other countries. Many such 


countries had relied largely upon the support of 
American banks in their purchases of the goods 
of the United States and as the decline of long 
term financing was followed by withdrawal of 
credits the trade soon came to be almost with- 
out support. The selling of long-term foreign 
bonds had become impossible at a much earlier 
date and the trade was thus left without sup- 
ort, except such as remained from unexpended 
alances of foreign credits. Only two or three 
of the South American countries retained their 
banking connections and were able to continue 
a normal state of trade relationship with the 
United States. In these circumstances it was in- 
evitable as the year advanced, that there should 
have been a falling olf of transactions so that 
the volume of business passing between the 
United States and other nations was continuously 
reduced. 

The export returns of the United States, by 
months, for three years compare as follows (000 
omitted) : 

1981 1080 1929 


January $ 249,598 $ 410,849 $ 488,028 

February 224,846 848,862 441,751 

March 285,901 360,549 489,851 

Anril 215,077 331,732 ' 425,264 

May 203,970 320,034 386,013 

June 187,077 294,701 898,186 

July 180,726 266,761 402,861 

August 164,817 297,765 880,564 

September 181,000 312,207 437,163 

October 205,000 326,896 628,614 

November 103,000 288,978 442,254 

December 184,000 274,856 426,551 

Total $2,424,183 $3,843,180 $5,240,995 


ESTIMATED CASH DEALINGS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH FOREIGNERS DURING 1930; A 

CONDENSED BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
[In millions of dollars] 


Classes of transactions (gross or net) 

OOMMODITT TBANSAOTIONS 

Merclianclibe, silver, etc. (as adjusted for present purposes) 

MISeXLLANSOVS INVISIBLE TBANSAOTIOK8 

Freight 

Ocean and Great Lakes 

Canadian-American railway traffic, etc 

Tourist expenditures; 

Canada 

Mexican border 

Overseas, including West Indies (Canada excluded) 

Deduct American passage payments to American vessels 

Foreign passage payments to American vessels 

Interest on all private investments (long-term and short-term) 

War-debt receipts 

United States Government transactions (except war-debt receipts) 

Immigrant remittances 

Charitable andf missionary contributions 

Other items (insuiance, motion-picture royalties, advertising, cable charges, 
patents, Canadian electric power, etc.) 

Balance of miscellaneous invisibles 

NEW PRIVATE LOANS, INVESTMENTS, AND DEPOSITS 

Net increase in American long-term investments abroad (par value) 

Deduct bond discounts and underwriters' commissions 

Net cash payments for above 

Net increase in long-term investments in the United Stfttes by foreigners .... 
Reduction in net debt of American banks to foreigners 

Net export of capital 

OTHER BALANCING ITEMS 

Gold shipped 

Gold earmarked 

American paper currency exported (net) 

Net currency settlement 

Discrepancy due to inaccurate figures 


Cash claims 

Cash claims 


against 

against 

Nst 

foreigners 

Americans 


4,097 

3,339 

+ 758 

106 

201 

— 95 

49 

60 

— 1 

86 

266 

— 180 

18 

56 

— 43 

72 

489 

— 417 

28 

. . . 

-- 28 

21 


-- 21 

904 

sio 

--594 

241 


--241 

46 

127 

— 81 

33 

199 

— 166 


49 

— 49 

165 

158 

+ 7 

— 141 


406 

— 406 

66 


+ 66 



— 340 

50 


+ 50 


448 

— 443 

— 733 

116 

896 

— 280 

26 

24 

+ 2 

20 


+ 20 

... ... —268 


(•) (•) -374 


•In the unabridged table the credits and debits were respectively 8,838 and 8,712 miUious; so the ‘‘}ntern$- 
(ipnsl turnover" in 1^80 w$s 17,060 millions a$aias^ 20,185 ip 1999* 
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ESTIMATED BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES: CALENDAR 
YEARS 1929 (REVISED) AND 1980 (SUBJECT TO REVISION) 

[In miUion$ of doUar#] 


Olaoaot of intemuUional tranoaotiono 
OOMMODITT TBADl 

Merchsndiu exports and imports (as reported) 

Silver 

Banker coal and oil sales to foreign vessels 

Ship chandling, ship repairs, and tonnage dues 

Bale of vessels 

Unrecorded parcel-post shipments 

Adjustments for differences in year-end lags 

Other merchandise adjustments 

Total commodity trade (as adjusted) 

KIBOSLUANBOUB IKVIBIBLX ZTBM8 
Freight jiayments and receipts: 

Ocean and Great Lakes traffic 

Railway earnings on transit shipments, etc 

Foreign inland freight on United States imports .... 
Tourist expenditures: 

Canada 

Mexican border 

Oversea, including West Indies (Canada excluded) . . 
Ocean-borne passenger traffic (by ‘‘substitution**) * . . . . 
Earnings of long-term private investments: 

Received from American investments abroad 

Paid to foreign investors in the United States 

Earnings of short-term interest and commissions: 

Collected from foreigners abroad 

Paid to foreigners abroad 

Immigrant remittances 

War-debt receipts of United States Treasury: 

Interest 

Principal 

Other United States Government receipts, United States 
Government payments, foreign representations here 

Missionary and cnaritable contributions, etc 

Motion-picture royalties 

Insurance transactions 

Minor miscellaneous items: 

Imports of Canadian electric power 

Newspapers and periodicals 

Patents and copyright sales and royalties ; legal fees . . 

Advertising 

Cablegrams, radiograms, and telephone services 

Total of miscellaneous items 

MOVEMENT OF PRIVATE LONG-TERM CAPITAL 
New American investments abroad: 

1. Foreign securities publicly offered here (par 

value) ^ 

2. Deduct for refunding to Americans 

3. Deduct for American underwriters* commissions . 

4. Deduct for securities issued below par 

5. Add new direct investments abroad by Americans 

6. Add foreign stocks and bonds bought from for- 

eigners in small lots 

Reductions of previous American investments abroad . 

7. Bond-redemption payments received from for- 

eigners 

8. Sinking-fund payments received from foreigners . 

9. Resale to foreigners of direct investments 

10. Foreign stocks and bonds resold to foreigners . . . 
New foreign investments in the United States: 

11. Direct investments 

12. American stocks and bonds sold to foreigners . . . 
Reductions of previous foreign investments in the U. S.: 

18. Redemption and sinking-fund payments to for- 
eigners 

14. Purchase of American properties from foreigners . 

15. American stocks and bonds bought back from 

foreigners 

Total of private, funded-capital items 

MOVEMENT OP BHORT-TXRM CAPITAL 
Net change in international banking accounts, as revealed 
by questionnaire 

PURE CASH ITXMB 

Gold shipments 

Changes in earmarked gold, by months 

United States paper currency 

Total of gold and currency 

Grand total, all items * 


1999 (revisod) 

OrodiU debits Balance 


Credits 


1930 

Debits Balance 


5,241 

4,899 

t 

842 

8,848 

8,061 

H 

L 

782 

83 

64 

+ 

19 

54 

43 

- 

. 

11 

46 

11 


85 

44 

10 

* 

. 

84 

54 

37 


17 

46 

81 

- 


15 

3 

10 


7 

8 

8 



... - 

20 

20 



20 

20 



1 • • 

.... 

44 

— 

44 

87 

■ • . • 


87 

— 

214 

— 

214 

— 

171 


171 

5,447 

4,799 

+ 

648 

4,097 

3,339 

+ 

758 

142 

208 


66 

106 

201 


95 

64 

43 

+ 

21 

49 

38 


16 

.... 

21 


21 


17 


17 

94 

296 


202 

86 

266 

... 

180 

7 

38 


31 

13 

56 

.. 

43 

82 

584 

— 

452 

72 

489 

... 

417 

47 

— 


47 

49 

— 

+ 

49 

876 




876 

826 



826 

— 

270 


270 


287 


237 

108 

.... 


108 

78 



78 

.... 

144 


144 


73 


. 

73 

24 

247 

— 

228 

83 

199 

- 

- 

166 

150 

5 

4- 

145 

164 


-f 

164 

62 

— 

+ 

62 

77 

— 


77 

60 

152 



92 

46 

127 


81 

.... 

49 


49 


49 

.. 

. 

49 

70 

6 

+ 

64 

50 

6 

+ 

44 

70 

70 



70 

70 



— 


4 


4 


4 



4 

5 

3 


2 

5 

8 


2 

15 

15 



15 

15 



.... 

5 

50 


45 

4 

45 

... 

41 

27 

19 


8 

21 

15 

+ 

6 

1,908 

2,174 

- 

271 

1,764 

1,905 

- 

- 

141 


696 


696 


1,082 


-1,082 

' *35 

.... 


85 

*182 


-f 

182 

15 


+ 

15 

23 

.... 


23 

11 


+ 

11 

43 


+ 

43 

— 

*336 


335 

— 

263 

- 

- 

253 

.... 

578 

- 

578 


360 

- 

- 

860 

166 


-f 

166 

123 



123 

110 

.... 

4 - 

110 

127 

.... 

+ 

127 

58 


4 - 

58 

51 

.... 


51 

449 

— 

4- 

449 

806 

— 

4- 

806 

81 


4- 

81 

19 


4 * 

19 

1,585 

— 

4-1.585 

941 

— 

+ 

941 


77 


77 


77 


77 

— 

15 

— 

15 


— 




.... 

1,078 

- 

1,078 


833 

- 

- 

833 

2,460 

2,779 

- 

319 « 

2,315 

2,605 

- 

- 

290 « 

18 


4- 

13 


448 

_ 

_ 

448 

117 

292 


175 

116 

896 



280 

128 

73 

+ 

55 

26 

24 


2 

— 

— 


— 

20 



20 

245 

865 

- 

120 

162 

420 

- 

258 

10,068 

10,117 

— 

49 

8,338 

8,712 

- 

- 

874 • 


• Largely a deduction from American tourist expenditures. 

^ Issued outside our balance-of -payment area. Usually statistics of public offerings include those of all Terri- 
tories and possessions; although Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Alaska are parts of our customs area. 

« Estimated net eiroort of long-term private capital. 

• The total of the first two columns of each year is the * ‘international turnover.*’ 

• Preliminary discrepancy, due to net errors and omissions. 
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The import returns of the United States, hy 
months, for three years compare as follows (000 
omitted) : 


1981 1080 1989 


Januarr $ 183,148 $ 810,968 f 868,897 

February 174,946 281,707 869,442 

March 210,202 800,460 883,818 

AprU 185,706 807,824 410,666 

Mlay 179,694 284,688 409,149 

June 173,455 250,348 858,408 

July 174,460 220,558 862,980 

Auguat 166,670 218,417 869,858 

September 171,000 226.852 851,804 

October 169,000 247,367 891,068 

November 150,000 208,598 838,472 

December 158,000 208,680 800,809 


Total $2,090,107 $8,060,908 $4,809,861 


Low level was reached toward the end of the 
year, when the previously favorable balance was 
at least temporarily reversed becoming unfavor- 
able and with an apparent prospect of continued 
unscttlemcnt, due to the circumstance that so 
many countries had by that time quite definitely 
put into effect policies of trade discrimination 
against the United States. The reprint, on ^ages 
305 and 306, of the United States international 
balance sheet, published by the Department of 
Commerce, furnishes the same review of the situa- 
tion for the year preceding that had been sup- 
plied from the same source in former years. 

Foreign Exchange. The situation in foreign 
exchange show'ed little of very great moment dur- 
ing the early months of the year as is indicated 
by the accompanying table. As spring advanced, 
however, anxiety began to be felt with regard to 
the stability of certain currencies and this anxiety 
liegari to be rather acute from early in June on- 
ward. A good deal of support was furnished to 
the currencies of various countries, however, and 
before things had gone far in the way of deprecia- 
tion they were quickly brought back again. After 
the first of July, however, conditions naturally 
changed. The German mark tended to fall off as 
a result of the moratorium although the strict 
measures of control of foreign exchange adopted 
by the Reichsbank quickly restored a technically 
stable condition. Great Britain’s giving up of 
the gold standard during September after a vigor- 
ous struggle to support the exchange at par by 
means of large credits obtained both in the United 
States and in France brought a shift from a gold 
to a j)aper standard, with corresponding deprecia- 
tion of values continuous from then on to the 
close of the year. Low point was reached early in 
December with a figure of about $3.25 after which 
there was an increase on a small scale to a clos- 
ing figure in the neighborhood of $3.45. In South 
American exchange great fluctuations were wit- 
nessed, due to the fact that several South Amer- 
ican countries found it necessary to repudiate 
their bonds and in some cases to take measures 
equivalent to the suspension of the gold stand- 
ard. In all eight countries, including those of 
Europe as well as South America, surrendered 
the gold basis while Japan late in the year for- 
bade the export of gold. The result was to make 
exchange quotations upon all of these countries 
unstable and at times highly irregular. The lat- 
ter part of the year showed little or no progress 
toward any lietter condition. 

Commodity Prices. The weakness of commod- 
ity prices during the year 1930, was continued 
during 1931, and toward the close of the period 
seemed to have reached its extreme. During the 


late weeks of the autumn, there had been a 
flurry of advance in grains and in silver which 
seemed likely to have force sufficient to carry 
the whole price level in these ranges of goods to 
something like a normal basis. The flurry was, 
however, short lived and there was no definite 
resumption of it, although from time to time 
some sporadic advances were observable. There 
was no indication of any influence exerted on the 
part of credit, with regard to the raising or 
strengthening of the general level of values, but 
conditions appeared to rest largely upon factors 
of supply and demand, save in so far as there 
might be occasional success in bringing about an 
effective limitation of output. In these circum- 
stances, the general level of wholesale prices re- 
ceded until at the close of 1031 it stood, accord- 
ing to the best commercial computations at about 

95.9 or 4 points below the 1913 figure. This was 
a drop of 16.9 per cent or nearly as large as the 

18.9 per cent decline of 1930. Since the panic the 
recession had been fully 861/2 per cent. Prices of 
wheat and other agricultural products were ex- 
ceptionally low running to 74% cents per bushel 
(No. 2 red) against 97% cents a year earlier, 
while corn was 52% cents against 81% cents. 
Cotton was 6.55 cents per pound against 10 cents 
at the end of 1930, while family beef which was 
$14.50 — $17 at the close of the year — a figure 
materially better than at midyear — was thus off 
some 25 per cent on the average from the closing 
price of $20 for 1930. Pork which had been $28.50 
was off in about the same proportion as had been 
true of beef. See Business Review. 

Money Rates. Money rates were less excitable 
and irregular during the year 1931 than had 
been the case for some time past. The Federal Re- 
serve System maintained the low rate of 1% per 
cent for rediscounts of all classes throughout the 
forepart of the year; and changed it only as a 
consequence of the autumn outflow of gold. The 
advance to 3% per cent which occurred during 
the late autumn did not aflect conditions very 
directly. Open market rates in New York City 
were quiet, varying from 1% to 3 per cent at 
the close of the year while rates for bankers ac- 
ceptances were quiet and steady varying as usual 
with the buying rates at Federal Reserve Banks, 
which, as already stated, altered but little except 
for the one considerable advance in the autumn 
quarter. Business rates the country over under- 
went only a slight change from time to time and 
such changes were after all nominal; the real 
problem of borrowing being to induce the banks 
to make advances under any circumstances. When 
such advances were in fact made, the rate of 
interest was usually fixed at a conventional 
standardized figure which reflected little conse- 
quence or influence of the actual difficulty of ob- 
taining accommodation. 

In the investment field there was continuation 
of the great price shrinkage that had already 
taken place in 1930. The almost continuous down- 
ward drive after July brought securities to levels 
not far above one half or in not a few cases, one 
third of the prices they had borne at the end of 
1930 and the loss was particularly severe in 
bonds even (at the close of the twelvemonth) af- 
fecting Liberty Loan issues. Changes thus oc- 
curring probably reflected belief in the probability 
of dividend reductions or suspensions and the 
high nominal yield represented by old dividend 
and interest rates applied to the new quotation 
levels was thus, of course, fictitious so far as its 



FOREIGN EXCHANGE (CABLE BATES) IN 1931 
[From the Annalist] 
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being regarded as a measure of rates of yield was 
concern^. See Banks and Banking; Business 
Review; Public Finance; United States; and 
articles on leading countries under Finance and 
History, 

FINE ARTS. See Art Museums; Liteba- 
TUBE, English and American; Painting; 
Sculpture. 

FINLAND. An independent republic of Eu> 
rope, boimded on the east by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Heuublics, on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean and Norway, on the west by Sweden and 
the Gulf of Bothnia, and on the south by the 
Gulf of Finland. Formerly a grand duchy of the 
Russian Empire, it was declared independent 
Dec. 6, 1017, and became a republic under the 
constitutional law of July 17, 1019. Capital, Hel- 
sinki ( Helsingfors ) . 

Area and Population. Finland has a land 
area of 132,507 square miles and a population 
estimated at 3,634,047 in 1920, as compared with 
3,364,807 at the census of 1920. The urban popula- 
tion is estimated at 16 per cent of the tetal. 
From 1925 to 1929, births averaged 76,856 an- 
nually, and deaths, 49,990, the respective rates 
per 1000 of population being 21.5 and 14. Emi- 
gration in 1929 totaled 6383. The chief cities, 
with the estimated population in 1930, are: Hel- 
sinki (Helsingfors), 235,223 (197,848 in 1920); 
Turku (Abo), 63,617; Tampere ( Tammerfors ) , 
53,187; and Viipuri (Viborg), 59,368. Of the 
1920 population, 2,754,228 spoke Finnish, 340,- 
963 Swedish, 4806 Russian, 2378 German, and 
1603 l^apponic. Finnish and Swedish are both 
official languages, Swedish names being given 
above in parentheses. The population is over- 
whelmingly Lutheran in religion. 

Education. Only 1 per cent of the population 
over 15 years of age were illiterate in 1920. In 
1928-29, there were 351,689 pupils in primary 
schools, 47,839 in secondary schools, and 5170 
in the universities. Enrollment in the three uni- 
versities in 1930 was: Helsinki, 5126; Turku 
(Abo), 411 in the Fimiish and 222 in the Swedish 
university. 

Production. About 65 per cent of the popula- 
tion gain a livelihood from the cultivation of 

5.411.000 acres, or 6.4 per cent of the total area. 
Soil and climate combine to make Finland un- 
suited for agriculture. In 1929, there were 2,879,- 
000 acres of permanent meadows and pasture, 

17.000 acres of orchard and shrubs, and 76,- 

553.000 acres of forests and waste land. The 
forests, chiefly pine and spruce, constitute the 
chief source of industrial wealth, covering three- 
fourths of the total area; 40 per cent of the 
forest area is state owned. The value of Finnish 
crops in 1930 was estimated at $100,800,000, 
compared with $126,000,000 in 1929. Production 
of the chief crops in 1930 was: Wheat, 1,189,000 
bushels (1,095,000 in 1929); rye, 14,104,000 
bushels (10,999,000); barley, 6,223,000 bushels 
(6,168,000); oats, 41,458,000 busliels (37,968,- 
000) ; potatoes, 28,856,000 bushels (28,858,000) ; 
flax fibre, 3,527,000 pounds (3,527,000); hay, 

2.733.000 metric tons (2,448,000). Dairying is 
important. In 1929, there were 1,902,600 cattle, 

1.130.000 sheep, 426,000 swine, and 394,850 
horses; the output of butter was 54,409,000 
pounds, and of cheese, 10,298,000 pounds. 

Lumber production in 1930 was reduced 25 
per cent owing to poor export markets, and sales 
declined to 907,000 standards from 1,207,000 
standards during 1929. The value of all indus- 


trial production was officially estimated at $302,- 

400.000 in 1930, as against $327,600,000 in 1929 
and a yearly average of $207,045,000 for the 
period 1921-25. The chief industries, in order of 
the value of production in 1929, were woodwork- 
ing, paper, food and drink, machinery and ship- 
building, textiles, leather, clay and stone, light 
and power. The 1930 production of chemical pulp 
was 696,000 metric tens (624,131 in 1929) and 
of paper, 320,000 metric tons. While industry 
was relatively depressed during 1931, conditions 
were not as bad as in many European coun- 
tries. There were 12,176 unemployed at the end 
of September, 1931, compared with 9336 on Dec. 
31, 1930. 

Commerce. Imports and exports both declined 
about 10 per cent in quantity in 1930, but the 
value declines from the 1929 totals were 25 and 
16 per cent, respectively, resulting in the first 
export surplus since 1926. Imports were valued at 

5.247.904.000 Finnish marks ($132,247,000) and 
exports at 5,398,336,000 marks ($136,038,000), 
compared with 1929 imports of 7,001,413,000 
marks ($176,436,000) and exports of 6,429,734,- 
000 marks ($162,029,000). The value of paper 
exports remained unchanged, but that of the 
other leading export commodities — sawn timber, 
plywood, chemical pulp, mechanical pulp, and 
cardboard — declined. Machinery, iron and steel, 
chemicals and medicines, wheat flour, coffee, 
sugar, coal and coke, and oil products were tlie 
chief imports. Germany continued as the chief 
source of supply, furnishing 36.9 per cent of all 
imports, as against 13.6 per cent from the United 
Kingdom and 12.2 per cent from the United 
States. The United Kingdom took 39 per cent 
of all exports, while Germany took 12.4 per cent 
and the United States 7.6 per cent. Preliminary 
figures for 1931 placed exports at 4,455,500,000 
marks and imports at 3,458,000,000 marks, giving 
a favorable trade balance of nearly 1,000,000,000 
marks. 

Finance. The state accounts for 1930 closed 
with a deficit of 340,600,000 marks, covered from 
cash reserves which were thus reduced to 312,- 

500.000 marks. Ordinary receipts were lower than 
in 1929, in spite of higher customs collections due 
to tariff increases, and ordinary expenditures in- 
creased by nearly 200,000,000 marks. No new 
long-term loans were negotiated, but a short- 
term loan of 300,000,000 marks was floated in the 
United States in July, 1930. Ordinary receipts 
and expenditures were estimated in the budget 
at 4,372,000,000 and 3,797,000,000 marks, re- 
spectively, for 1930 and at 4,294,000,000 and 
3,823,000,000 marks, respectively, for 1931. Rev- 
enues during 1931 failed to reach estimates and 
the preliminary 1932 budget estimates were 
sharply reduced, total ordinary and extraor- 
dinary revenues being calculated at 2,648,800,- 
000 marks (4,400,900,000 marks in 1931). 

According to the Finnish Treasury, the net 
state debt on Dec. 31, 1930, was 3,057,100,000 
Finnish marks ($77,039,000), of which $68,037,- 
000 was held externally, including $8,604,000 due 
the United States government. The net debt at 
the end of 1929 was $89,400,000. The unit of cur- 
rency is the markka, or Finnish mark, which 
was revalued at $0.0252 on Jan. 1, 1926. 

Communications. Railway lines in operation 
during 1930 aggregated 3195 miles, of which all 
except about 200 miles were government owned. 
In that year the government railways carried 

21.252.000 passengers (23,716,000 in 1929) and 
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0)574,000 metric tons of freight (10,707,000 in 
1020), earning gross receipts of 789,747,000 
marks ($10,002,000), as against 870,248,000 
marks ($22,157,000) in 1029. There were (1930) 
about 20,337 miles of highway, including 18,066 
miles of gravel and 20 miles of macadam roads. 
The telegraph system and a small part of the 
telephone system (22,828 miles of wire in 1029) 
belong to the state. During 1930, 6775 vessels, of 
4,442,000 net registered tons, entered Finnish 
ports, and 6831 vessels, of 4,376,000 tons, cleared. 

Navy. See Naval Pi^bess. 

Govrrnment. Executive power is vested in a 
president elected for six years by 300 electors, 
who are chosen by direct election in the same 
manner as members of the Diet. Legislative power 
is exercised by the Diet (single chamber) in con- 
junction with the President. The latter governs 
through Ministers appointed by him, his de- 
cisions being taken in the Council of State of 10 
Ministers, who are responsible to the Diet. Mem- 
bers of the Diet are elected for three years by a 
direct vote of all citizens over the age of 24. The 
composition of the Diet following the elections 
of Oct. 1 and 2, 1930, was: Social-Democrats, 
66; Agrarians, 59; Finnish Coalition party, 42; 
Swedish People’s party, 21 ; Finnish Progressive 
party, 11; Small Farmers* party, 1. President at 
the beginning of 1931, Dr. Lauri Kristian Re- 
lander, elected Feb. 16, 1925, for a six-year term. 
The conservative Cabinet, formed July 4, 1930, 
through a coalition of the Finnish Coalition, 
Agrarian, Finnish Progressive, and Swedish Peo- 
ple’s parties, was headed by Pehr Evind Svinhu- 
fvud. 

History 

The Lapuan movement to eradicate commu- 
nism from Finland was brought to a successful 
climax in 1931, with the election of Premier 
Svinhufvud as President. Thereafter the atten- 
tion of the country was once more focused upon 
the prohibition controversy. A national refer- 
endum held Dec. 29 and 30, 1931, showed an over- 
whelming majority in favor of repeal of tlie 
prohibition law. 

The Presidential Election. The anti- 
communist (Lapuan) movement of 1930, which 
forced the resignation of the Kallio Cabinet, the 
dissolution of the Diet, and the adoption of 
drastic anti -Communist measures hy the bour- 
geois majority in the new Diet, had increased 
the authority of the President by conferring 
upon him wide emergency powers. With the ap- 
proach of the expiration of President Relander’s 
term, the country plunged into an exceedingly 
bitter campaign to elect his successor. The 
Lapuan, bourgeois, and conservative forces nomi- 
nated Premier Svinhufvud, a national hero who 
had played a dominant r61e in Finnish history 
under Czarist rule, as conservative leader during 
the civil war of 1918, and as dictator-regent 
previous to the establishment of the republic. 
The candidate of the Progressives and Social- 
Democrats was the Progressive leader and former 
President K. J. Stahlberg, a personality with 
great moral prestige. 

In the balloting for an electoral college of 
300 members on Jan. 16, 1931, the Socialists 
secured 90 electors, the Agrarians 69, the Fin- 
nish Coalition 64, the Progressives 62, and 
the Swedish People’s party 25. By comparison 
with the October, 1030, elections to the Diet, the 
Agrarians and Socialists lost about 10 per cent 


of their followers, the Swedish party lost 2 per 
cent, and the Lapuan movement barely main- 
tained its strength. The Progressives, on the 
other hand, renstered decided gains, a result at- 
tributed to Stimlberg’s prestige among all classes. 
The vote for President taken in the electoral 
college on February 16 gave Svinhufvud !£►! bal- 
lots to 149 for Stahll)erg, with the Agrarian, 
Coalition, and Swedish party delegates voting 
almost unanimously for the winner. Svinhufvud 
resigned as Premier on March 1 and assumed 
the Presidency. The Premiership was filled on 
March 20 by J. E. Sunila (Agrarian), who re- 
tained six members of the Svinhufvud Ministry 
and distributed the remaining Cabinet port- 
folios among four Coalitionists, two Swedish 
party members, and one Progressive. The Sunila 
Cabinet controlled 133 out of the 200 seats in the 
Diet. 

Meanwhile the Lapuan movement, which had 
been organized on a purely political and reli- 
gious basis, had joined forces with the so-called 
‘^Finnish lock” movement, for the economic 
eradication of communism. Throughout 1931 they 
maintained pressure upon the Government to re- 
press Communist activities and upon employers 
and others to discharge Communist employees 
and to boycott the businesses of known Com- 
munists. Information furnished by Estonian au- 
thorities led to the discovery of a subterranean 
Communist organization in Helsingfors in June, 
the arrest of seven alleged Communists, includ- 
ing the chief organizer in Finland, and the seizure 
of documents relating to Communist propaganda 
in Finland. On July 15, the Supreme Court of 
Appeals reversed the conviction of Gen. M. Wal- 
lenius, former Chief of the Army General Staff, 
who had been sentenced to three years in prison 
and dismissed from the army for his part in the 
kidnaping of former President Stahlberg in 
1930. The sentence of Colonel Ktiussaari, an as- 
sociate of Wallenius also imprisoned for three 
years, was reduced to one year. As General Wal- 
lenius made a full confession of his guilt previous 
to his trial in 1930, the Supreme Court’s decision 
that the case against him had not been proved 
aroused much unfavorable comment. 

Repeal of Prohibition. The rising tide of op- 
position to Finland’s prohibition law induced the 
Government on Jan. 27, 1931, to appoint the 
Bjorkenheim Committee, of eight members, to 
investigate the problem and propose any changes 
in the existing law considered desirable. The 
committee had scarcely begun its study when a 
mass petition signed by about 1 18,000 women and 
demanding repeal of the law was presented to 
the President. The prohibition forces in the Diet 
showed definite disintegration during the spring 
session and on April 14 a law was passed rais- 
ing the alcoholic content of beer to 2.84 per cent 
(by volume). Great public excitement and an 
unprecedented demand were reported when the 
new beer was placed on sale early in May. The 
Diet also removed all {lenalties for drunkenness, 
except in cases resulting in public annoyance. 

While Finnish coast guards were battling an 
unusual invasion of rum runners from the nearby 
Baltic states, the sentiment for repeal was fur- 
thered by publication of a number of official or 
semi-ofTicial statements. The Ministry of Interior 
reported that convictions for intoxication had 
risen from 21,253 in 1920 to 79,400 in 1929. The 
Federation of Finnish Judges on September 8, 
the Minister of Interior on September 17, and 
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finally the Cabinet on December 3 assailed pro- 
hibition on the ground that It had effected none 
of the expected changes in the nation’s habits 
and, on the contrary, had encouraged disrepect 
and violation of the laws. The Cabinet statement 
mentioned the increase in drunkenness and in 
crimes of violence, called attention to the build- 
ing up of a special criminal class, declared that 
prohibition had had unfavorable financial ef- 
fects, and asserted that the taxation of liquor 
was necessary to balance the budget. 

Meanwhile the Cabinet had been faced with 
the threat of a Lapuan coup d*4tat (November 
28) growing out of the prohibition debate. The 
Lapuan movement was alleged to have been 
bought over by the liquor and industrial inter- 
ests and induced to espouse the anti -prohibition- 
ist cause, even at the cost of a violent overturn 
of the Government. The Cabinet met the situation 
on December 3 by calling for a nation-wide refer- 
endum on December 20 and 30, a bill to that ef- 
fect being passed by the Diet with only 14 dis- 
senting votes on December 12. The campaign was 
marked by bitter charges and counter -charges 
and the breaking of many party lines. Out of an 
electorate of about 1,700,000, a total of 774,487 
voted in the referendum, 337,418 votes being cast 
by women. For repeal of prohibition, the vote 
was 546,332, or 70.6 per cent of the total vote 
cast; for continuing the prohibition law, 217,208, 
or 28 per cent; for modification, 10,947, or 1.4 
per cent. Of the total women’s vote, 226,820, or 
67.2 per cent, favored outright repeal. The wet 
vote was highest in the cities and lowest in the 
country districts, where prohibitionist strength 
had always centred. See Pbohidition. 

The Cabinet had previously announced that it 
would convene an extraordinary session of the 
Diet in January, 1932, to enact repeal legisla- 
tion, in the event of an anti-prohibitionist vic- 
tory. The report of the Bjorkenheim Committee, 
submitted late in 1931, advocated 3.2 per cent 
beer and 12 per cent wines, and a system of local 
option providing for the restriction of manu- 
facture or sale of alcoholic beverages but not the 
limitation of importation for home consumption. 
It further urged the establishment of a single 
company to control the liquor traffic on behalf of 
the Government. 

Kconomicb and Finance. The financial crisis 
which shook Germany and Central Europe dur- 
ing the summer and forced Great Britain to 
abandon the gold standard in September had 
wide repercussions in Finland and the other 
Scandinavian countries. The Bank of Finland 
did not join with the central banks of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark in their efforts to main- 
tain the parity of currency. Despite the statement 
of the Governor of the Bank of Finland on 
September 28 that Finland would be able to 
maintain the mark on a stable basis, the Bank 
was forced to raise the discount rate from 6 to 
7.5 per cent on October 1. On October 12 the rate 
was again raised to 9 per cent and at the same 
time the gold standard was abandoned. During 
this i)eriod the Finnish mark had depreciated 
about 25 per cent with relation to United States 
currency, and since 60 per cent of the country’s 
foreign obligations were payable in dollars, the 
burden of servicing the foreign debt was in- 
creased to an extent which threatened a budget 
deficit for 1932. The Diet convened in special ses- 
sion October 19 to confirm the Bank of Finland’s 
action in suspending gold redemption, to enact 


amendments to the Bank’s regulations, and to 
pass financial le^slation calculated to balance 
the budget. Tariff Increases, expected to add 
$3,000,000 to the Government’s income during 
1932, were made effective November 14. 

Relations with Russia. Relations between 
the Governments of Finland and the Soviet 
Union became definitely strained during 1931. A 
series of sharp notes was exchanged, commencing 
on May 17. The Finnish notes protested the al- 
leged mass deportations from Ingria of peasants 
of Finnish origin and the persecution of Fin- 
nish minorities in Karelia. The Soviet notes 
called attention to the anti-Soviet (Lapuan) 
campaign in Finland, alleged militaiy activities 
along the border, the expulsion of Finnish com- 
munists into the Soviet Union, the alleged ob- 
struction and persecution of Soviet trade and 
diplomatic representatives in Finland, and the 
propaganda in certain Finnish circles for the 
annexation of the Finnish sections of Ingria 
and Karelia. Neither Government obtained a 
satisfactory response to its protests and the final 
Soviet note of June 23 placed responsibility for 
the consequences of the anti-Soviet campaign in 
Finland ujion the Finnish government. See 
Karelia; Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
under History. 

FINE INSUBANCE. See Insurance; Fire 

PROTEC'TION. 

FIBE PBOTECTION. The function of the 
public fire department, originally solely fire ex- 
tinguishment, gradually was being extended to 
include fire prevention activities. In 1921 fire pre- 
vention bureaus were maintained in the fire de- 
partments of only about 20 of the larger cities of 
the United States. Since its inception in 1924, the 
field engineering service of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association had consistently advocated 
the development of fire prevention work in public 
fire departments, and at the close of 1931 there 
were at least 70 cities that maintained a division 
of the fire department for the purpose of pre- 
venting fires by eliminating unnecessary ac- 
cumulations of combustible material and other 
conditions that create a fire hazard. In addition 
to the cities that maintain organized fire pre- 
vention bureaus, some fire prevention inspection 
work was to be found in the great majority of 
municipal fire departments. 

The effect of this increasing fire prevention 
activity was clearly registered in 1931 for the 
first time. The estimates of the United States 
fire loss for that year showed a substantial re- 
duction from 1930. A variety of factors may be 
responsible for offsetting the usual effect of busi- 
ness depression upon the fire loss, and it is 
probable that no single factor should receive all 
the credit. The deflation of commodity values, 
with consequent decrease in the money loss for a 
fire of the same physical magnitude and de- 
creased inventories, are doubtless significant 
factors. The most important factor, however, was 
probably the vigilance of fire protection authori- 
ties. The capable fire chief knows the danger 
spots and can concentrate the efforts of his fire 
prevention bureau upon them. Experience shows 
that with uniformed inspectors going through a 
property at frequent intervals, the fire that the 
chief has feared seldom occurs. 

With an efficient arson squad investigating 
every fire that is in any way suspicious, the 
would-be incendiary realizes the futility of at- 
tempting this crime. The conspicuous results in 
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NOTABLE FIRES IN THE UNITED STATES. 1931 


some cities in which the fire, prevention functions 
of the fire department have b^n particularly well 
developed show clearly the effectiveness of the 
measures for which the National Fire Protection 
Association had been working, and make it rea- 
sonable to assume that fire prevention bureaus, 
arson squads, or other effective means of fire 
investigation, and correlated educational pro- 
grammes were sufficiently widespread to have a 
very noticeable influence upon the national fire 
loss. While fire losses in general had decreased, 
the losses on dwelling property was showing an 
upward trend. It was not practicable for fire 
departments to extend their fire prevention func- 
tions into the individual home, except as the 
householder might be reached in a general edu- 
cational campaign, and the fact that losses had 
increased in the dwelling occupancy, while de- 
creasing in commercial and industrial occu- 
pancies, pointed to the effectiveness of fire pre- 
vention efforts in the business properties where 
their influence is principally felt. 

The 1931 U. S. Fire I^rs. The total estimated 
fire loss in the United States for the year 1931 
was $4.52,017,026. This amount is based on 
figures compiled by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

The following table gives the annual fire loss 
record by years since 1916 : 

1916 f 258,877.952 1925 $ 559.418.184 

1917 289.535,050 1926 561.980.751 

1918 853,878,876 1927 472,988.969 

1919 320,540,899 1928 464,607.102 

1920 447,886,677 1929 459,445,778 

1921 495,406,012 1930 501.950,623 

1922 506,541.001 1931 (Est.) 452,017,026 

1923 636,872,782 

1924 649,062,124 Total . . $7,228,954,306 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY LOSS ESTIMATES, 
1929, 1930, AND 1931 


Month 1929 1930 1931 

tTanuary ... $ 44,713,825 $ 42,344,035 $ 44,090,449 
February . . 41.520,290 43,206,940 41,776,051 

March 41,277,814 42,964,392 44,074.3(52 

April 36,845,795 43,560,996 41.423,764 

May 32,129,408 38,416,142 37,835,273 

June 83,606,663 31,818,26b 33,368,378 

July 31,985,493 34,847,750 33,024,594 

Auguet 80,446,893 36,043,679 31,917,630 

September . 29,249,355 35,230,456 33,202,986 

October . . 31,652,385 36,838,614 35,601,530 

November . . 29,061,869 35,682,577 36,287,641 

December . . 39,726,388 42,669,915 40,514,368 


Total 12 

months. $422,215,128 $463,612,762 $452,017,026 
Adjusted loss 

figures . $459,445,778 $501,950,623 


The factors indicated by the reports as being 
responsible for the large losses of 1031 arc sum- 
marized below. In most instances more than a 
single factor was involved. 

No. of 
firea 


Highly combustible contents or excessive amounts 

of burnable materials 18 

Delay in discovery of fire 18 

Inferior construction 18 

Ineffective fire fighting 14 


Fire department delayed in getting to work . 6 


Inefficient fire fighting 1 

Previous fire r^indled (fire department not 


Delayed alarm 8 

Lack of adequate private or public fire protection 9 

Inadequate water supplies 7 

Unfavorable weather conditions 5 

Lack of protection against exposure 8 

Large quantities of flamable liquids 2 
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The occupancies involved were about equally di- 
vided between mercantile establishments (whole- 
sale and retail), industrial plants and miscel- 
laneous occupancies. 


Occupancy No. of Sstimatod 

fires loss 

Mercantile Establishments 12 $ 4,617,000 

Wholesale 6 $2,004,000 


Retail 6 

Industrial Plants 

Miscellaneous Occupancies 

Armory 1 

Ship under construc- 
tion 1 

Railway shops 2 

Apartment buildinics . 2 

Piers and wliar\es . . 1 

Resort hotels 2 

College building .... 1 

Horse show 1 

High school 1 

School under con- 
struction 1 

Church 1 

Penitentiary 1 

Dwelling 1 

CouflagiAtions 


1.713.000 

12 4.626,000 

16 13,848.000 

6 , 000,000 

2,000,000 

1.750.000 

760.000 

750.000 

718.000 

625.000 

600.000 

500.000 

400.000 

300.000 

300.000 

250.000 

3 2.300,000 


Total 


43 $25,388,000 


Large Loss Fires, 1031. During the ^ear 1031 
lliero were 43 fires involving a loss estimated at 
$250,000 or more as compared with 68 such fires 
during the previous year. Every section of the 
country showed a decrease in large loss fires, 
except the Southern States, where the number 
increased from seven in 1930 to eleven in 1931, 
and in the Hocky Mountain area which reported 
one fire in 1031 and none in 1930. The location 
of these fires is shown on the accompanying map. 

Private Fire Protection. Owing to the de- 
crease in the usual industrial and mercantile ex- 
pansion, private fire protection did not show 
normal development during 1931. However, the 
year was marked by the completion of the largest 
automatic sprinkler installation in the world, 
that protecting the wharves and warehouses of 
the New Orleans Waterfront. After a long pe- 
I iod in which the fire loss in this small area aver- 
aged over $1,000,000 annually, this inherently 
hazardous property is now amply safeguarded. 
See Tnsuranoe. 

FISH COMMITTEE. See Communism. 

FISHES. See Zoology. 

FISK, ErGF:NE Lyman. An American physi- 
cian and co-founder of the Life Extension In- 
stitute, died in Dresden, Germany, July 5, 1931. 
Jle was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1867. 
On graduation from the medical college of New 
York University in 1888, he became connected 
with the medical department of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States. 
Tn 1898 he was appointed medical director of the 
Provident Savings Life Association and in 1910 
of the Postal Life Insurance Company. On the 
organization of the Life Extension Institute in 
1913 he was made medical head and late vice 
president. In collaboration with Irving Fisher 
he wrote How to Live (1916) and Health for 
the Soldier and Sailor (1918). He was also the 
author of Alcohol: Its Relation to Human Ef^ 
fioienejj and Longevity (1916); Health Building 
and Life Extension (1923); and How to Make 
the Periodic Health Examination (1927). 

FISK IJNIVEItSITT. A coeducational insti- 
tution for colored people in Nashville, Tenn., 
founded in 1866. It consists of a liberal arts 
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college, a music school, and a graduate depart- 
ment. The total enrollment of 449 for the autumn 
of 1931 included 166 men and 283 women. The 
faculty numbered 46, and there were 44 admin- 
istrative officers and assistants. The productive 
endowment for 1930-31 was $1,609,014, and tlie 
total income was $348,281. The library con- 
tained approximately 36,000 volumes. Thomas 
Elsa Jones, Ph.D., was president; A. A. Taylor, 
A.M., dean; and Jesse F. Beals, treasurer. 

FITZPATBICK, Sib (James) Percy. A 
South African statesman, died in Cape Town, 
Jan. 26, 1931. He was bom in King William's 
Town, July 24, 1862, and received his education 
at St. Gregory's College, Downside, England. In 
1884 he returned to South Africa, following the 
discovery of gold in the Transvaal, and in 1891 
accompanied Randolph Churchill on an expedi- 
tion tnrough Mashonaland. The following year 
he becanie associated with the mining corpora- 
tion of H. Eckstein A Co. in Johannesburg, being 
chosen a partner in 1898 and being elected 
president of the Witwatersrand Chamber of 
Mines in 1902. He was also chosen honorary 
secretary of the Reform Committee, which pressed 
the demand of the Uitlanders in the Transvaal 
for the franchise and for the redress of griev- 
ances restricting their privileges imposed by the 
Boers. Following the defeat and capture of Dr. 
Jameson, leader of the famous raid of Decem- 
ber, 1895, he was arrested, imprisoned, and later 
released only on giving his pledge to the British 
Government that he would abstain from active 
politics. After the Boer War he was requested 
by Ix)rd Milner to assist in the formation of the 
Union of South Africa, and in 1910 was elected 
a member for Pretoria East in the South African 
Parliament, holding that seat until 1920. His 
publications include Through Mashonaland with 
Pick and Pen (1892); The Outspan (1898); 
The Transvaal from Within (1899) ; and Jock of 
the Bushvcld (1907). 

FIVE-DAY WEEK. See Labor. 

FIVE- YEAR FLAN. See Union of Soviet 
S ocivVLisT Republics. 

FLANDEBS. See Belgium under History, 

FLATWOBMS. See Zoology. 

FLAX. The flaxseed production in 1931-32 of 
14 countries reporting to the International In- 
stitute of Agi'iculture was estimated at 116,909,- 
000 bushels, which was 0.5 per cent below the 
yield of 117,500,000 bushels in 1930-31 and 3.9 
per cent below the average annual yield for the 
five years 1925-26 to 1929-30. Crops of important 
countries not including the United States were 
India 15,120,000 bushels, Canada 2,847,000 bush- 
els, Poland 1,968,000, Lithuania 1,107,000 bush- 
els and Latvia 582,000 bushels. The produc- 
tion reported for Lithuania and Latvia included 
the yield of hemp seed. The Canadian crop was 
35.3 per cent below the yield of 1930 and 37.5 
per cent below the average annual yield for the 
five-year period mentioned. Argentina, the lead- 
ing flaxseed producing country south of the 
equator as well as of the world, reported a yield 
of 70,265,000 bushels for the crop year 1030-31 
as compared with an average of 73,391,000 bush- 
els for each of the five preceding years. The area 
sown for the Argentine crop of 1931-32 was re- 
ported as 8,640,000 acres, which was 15 per cent 
above the acreage of the preceding crop year and 
nearly 25 per cent above the five-year average; 
estimated production (1931-1932) 82,674,000 

bushels. For the Soviet Republics the average 
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annual yield for the five-year period waa 23,670,- 
000 busuela and the acreage 4,267,000. 

The fiaxaeed production of the United States in 
1031 was estimated by the Department of 
culture at 11,018,000 bushels as compared with 

21.240.000 bushels in 1030 and 15,010,000 bushels 
in 1029. The area harvested in the three years 
was 2,313,000, 3,732,000 and 3,047,000 acres re- 
spectively. Severe drought in the summer of 1931 
reduced both acreage and yield. In North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Montana only about half the 
acreage planted was harvested and the average 
yield for the whole country was only 4.8 bushels 
per acre while in 1930 it was 5.7 bushels, and in 
1929 5.2 bushels. In spite of the low yield the 
average farm price on Deo. 1, 1931, was only 
$1,202 per bushel and the total value of the crop 
on this basis only $13,243,000 as against $29,- 
684,000, the total value of the preceding crop. 
The four leading States among the ten States re- 
porting flaxseed production and their yields were 
given as follows; Minnesota 6,027,000 bushels. 
North Dakota 3,521,000 bushels. South Dakota 

462.000 bushels, and Kansas 336,000 bushels. In 
acreage North Dakota ranked first with 1,006,- 
000 acres followed by Minnesota with 861,000 
acres. South Dakota with 185,000 acres, and Mon- 
tana with 144,000 acres. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, the 
United States exported 129,000 tons of linseed 
oil cake, 7 tons of linseed oil cake meal, and 1,298- 
000 pounds of linseed oil and imported 7,813,000 
bushels of flaxseed, 256,000 pounds of linseed oil 
and 22,646,000 pounds of linseed oil cake and 
meal. 

Estimates of flax fibre production published by 
the International Institute of Agriculture placed 
the yields of the nine countries repoiting ma- 
terially below the yields of 1930 and with the ex- 
ception of Bulgaria at much below tlie five-year 
avciage. The leading flax fibre producing coun- 
tries and their yields were reported as follows: 
Poland 66,139,000 pounds, Belgium 19,156,000 
pounds, Estonia 13,008,000 pounds, Germany 11,- 

684.000 pounds, Czechoslovakia 8,344,000 pounds 
and the Netherlands 8,234,000 pounds. Austria re- 
ported a yield of 10,935,000 pounds of dried flax 
straw and Lithuania 51,765,000 pounds and Lat- 
via 33,056,000 pounds of flax and hemp fibre. 

FLEMISH AUTONOMY MOVEMENT. See 
Belgium under History. 

FLEMISH LANGUAGE DISPUTE. See 
Bei.oium under History; also Philology, Mod- 

EBN. 

FLIES. See Entomology, Economic. 

FLOOD AND FLOOD PBOTECTION. In 
contrast witli the great floods of recent years 1931 
will pass into history, at least in America, as a 
year of unusually low stream flow. Until the 
last few days of the year not a single important 
flood had been recorded by the U. S, Weather 
Bureau. In spite of the fact, however, that the 
almost unprecedented drought had reduced the 
flow of the MissisBippi to a point approaching 
the zero datum established in 1864 (only once, 
in 1910, had the water level been below this 
datum) the upper delta region, particularly the 
Tallahatchie River valley, experienced heavy 
rains, resembling cloud-bursts, in late December. 
The crest of the flood thus produced w’as predicted 
for December 28 and flood warnings were issued in 
the affected area. It was estimated that some 75,- 
•000 acres would be inundated in southern Talla- 
hatchie Co., Miss., and several towns were menaced 


by possible failure of levees and by backwater 
from the Tallahatchie and Coldwater Rivers. 

LOSSES BY FLOOD IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE YEAR 19S1 


Drainage 

Reported 
loeaee • 

Livee 

Atlantic 

$1,081,000 

1 

Gulf (except MissiSBippi River) 
MisBiBsippi (except Ohio River) 

176,100 

, . 

991,625* 

. . 

Ohio 

Great Lakes 

1,000 

8 

‘Pacifle 

698,000 

*2 

Interior (i. e., Great Basin) . . . 

25,000 


Total 

$2,867,725 

6 


• Probably about 75 per cent of actiial. 

* LoRses which may be caused by the floods in the 
lower Mississippi Valley which are listed below are not 
included above: 

Yazoo River (in MissiRsippi) which reached flood Dec. 
23, 1931; Black River (in Arkansas) which reached 
flood Doc 81, 1931; St. Francis River (in Missouri) 
which reached flood Dec. .31. 1931 ; Ouachita River (in 
Louisiana) which reached flood Dec 26, 1931 ; Atcha* 
falaya River (in Louisiana) which reached flood Dec 
27, 1931 , Tallahatchie River (in Mississippi) which 
reached flood Dec. 15, 1931. 

While America was thus in general suffering 
from wide-spread drought and while there was 
only this unfortunate flood in the Mississippi 
to be recorded, China experienced one of the 
w'orst floods on record. During July and August 
a flood exceeding the high record of 1870 caused 
great damage, loss of life, and suffering in the 
Hankow area. In tills city and its suburbs many 
public utilities were forced to cense oyierations 
and the collapse of the big Cliiakow dike, pro- 
tecting the city's western suburbs, resulted in 
the flooding of the principal native industrial 
district, including big flour, cotton, and silk 
mills. See China under History. 

In Great Britain work had been commenced 
on a $3,650,000 project for the improvement of 
the channels of the River Lee in the Stratford 
district, to relieve flooding and aid navigation. 
There are many important drainage and flood 
works in, England, among which the historic 
drainage of the Great Level of the Kens by the 
Dutchman Vennuyden during the seventeonth 
century is a landmark in reclamation history. 
The new work is comparatively small in size but 
indicates the increasing interest throughout the 
world in flood protection undertakings. 

During 1931 an impasse predicted in the 1930 
Yeab liooK was reached in connection with the 
greatest of all flood piojects — the protection of 
the Mississippi Valley. Although the flood-control 
plan covering the Mississippi work was enacted 
in 1928 a complete reconsideration of the plan 
was to Ik» one of the major problems facing Con- 
grebs in 1932. 

As pievioualy noted the so-called Jadwin plan 
involved an iini)roved and strengthened channel 
for ordinary floods with provisions for discharg- 
ing part of the waters of extraordinary floods 
Uirough special floodw^ays, in particular those in 
the Boeiif and the Atchafalaya basins. The basic 
economic assumption made in this plan was that 
there would be no cost for flood damages in these 
flood way areas. 

General Lytle Brown, who, as Chief of Engi- 
neers, had inherited this great problem, approved 
in general the Jadwin plan. He advocated, how- 
ever, the construction of permanent control works, 
concrete weirs or spillways, to control the dis- 
charge of flood of waters into the Boeuf and 
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Atchafalaya floodways, instead of General Jad- 
win*8 much disputed **fuse plug*’ levees. General 
Brown was also keenly alive to the economic 
problems involved and was convinced that the 
state of development of the Boeuf and Atcha- 
falaya basins was not such as to justify such 
costly plans as those proposed by the Louisiana 
Board of Engineers for totally preventing flood- 
ing in these areas. 

In the meantime, the claim of the landowners 
in the proposed floodway areas, that the Federal 
Government had no right deliberately to route 
flood waters through these areas without com- 
|)en sating the landowners, had been upheld by 
both the U. S. District Court and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. This action stopped work on 
these projects. 

On Jan. 4, 1932, the Supreme Court was to 
undertake a review of the case and in particular 
of the necessity of the government acquiring 
proi)erty or flowage rights in these basins, which 
incidentally have always been subject to flooding 
under high water conditions. It was believed that 
the Supreme Court would make a complete study 
of the legal phases of the flood control act and 
that much will be done to remove the legal un- 
certainties now connected with and holding up 
the construction of the Mississippi works. A de- 
cision in these matters, however, will not relieve 
Congress of the necessity of making the inten- 
tions of the act clear. Congress will have to 
declare the purjiose of the act, whether partial 
control or the complete protection of the Missis- 
si pj)i Valley is to be secured, and it must further- 
inoie determine whether the costs shall be borne 
by the nation or divided between the nation and 
States involved. Until this is done there can be 
no i)rogrc8s in the construction of flood works 
on the Mississippi. In short, the act of 1928, as 
was suspected by many observers, was not a final 
solution of the Mississippi problem. 

One other matter of flood interest should be 
noted. The United States, although one of the 
youngest nations, had secured more data on 
stream flow and water supply than was available 
in any other country. Steps to economize in gov- 
ernment expenditures, however, were going to re- 
sult in the curtailment of stream flow observa- 
tions. The War Department no longer was to 
assist the U. S. Geological Survey in their efforts 
to determine the country’s water resources. This 
means that the maintenance of some 654 stream- 
gaging stations, established three years previously 
under a programme of the U. S. Corps of Engi- 
neers, w'as in doubt. Definite provisions had b^n 
made for only 120 stations and only further sup- 
port by the States, a very uncertain factor, 
w'ould prevent the discontinuance of many of 
these important records. 

Califoknia. In northern California the com- 
pletion of the Hogan Dam (137 ft. high) marked 
the advent of the first flood-control structure on 
the north Pacific Coast. Voters at a special elec- 
tion on September 15 approved a flood control 
project for the American River, which will pro- 
tect the city of Sacramento and a large area north 
and east. The Los Angeles County Flood Control 
District completed (See Dams) the Big Tujunga 
Dam, the first of four flood control and conserva- 
tion structures which are planned. This dam con- 
trols flood peaks and permits the complete ab- 
sorption of flood waters, into ground storage and 
flow, by spreading grounds. Following the aband- 
onment of the San Gabriel Dam site studies were 


made of other possible sites and also of a flexible 
type of dam. Funds were available but plans 
had been delayed by the San Gabriel difficulty 
and by uncertainties in connection with the stor- 
age of water from the Colorado to be carried by 
the new aqueduct. 

Rio Gbande. The New Mexican project, a four- 
year $13,000,000 work, for flood control, drain- 
age, and irrigation, was started in March, 1930. 
Although about one-fifth of this sum was ex- 
pended in 1931, it was necessary as the year 
closed to reduce forces due to the failure of loan 
agreements and the exhaustion of funds. In 
December, 1930, the U. S. Government was asked 
to undertake the completion of the lower Rio 
Grande flood control work in Texas. The Com- 
missioners of Hidalgo Co. offered to turn over 
without reimbursement the works as they stand 
and it was expected that Cameron Co. would join 
in this move. 

FLORIDA. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census, the poi)ulation of the State 
on Apr. 1, 1930, was 1,468,211; in 1920, 968,- 
470. According to origin, the population of 1930 
contained 976,148 native whites, 59,067 foreign- 
bom whites, 431,828 Negroes, 587 Indians and 
small groups of other origin. Of the 599,010 per- 
sons in the State having gainful occupations, 
133,648 engaging in agriculture formed the 
largest group. The manufacturing and mechanical 
industrial group numbered 128,739, including 
30,082 in the building industry ; in trade, 92,460 ; 
domestic and personal service, 99,985 ; transporta- 
tion, 64,148; professional service, 40,145. 

Among the cities, Jacksonville, with 129,549, 
had the largest population in 1930; in 1920 it 
had 91,558. Miami had 110,637 (1930), 29,571 
(1920); Tampa, 101,161 (1930), 51,608 (1920); 
St. Petersburg, 40,425 (1930), 14,237 (1920). 
Tallahassee, the capital, had 10,700 (1930), 5637 
(1920). 

Agriculture. The following table shows the 
acreage, production and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop 

Oranges . . . . 
Grapefruit . . 

Corn 

Potatoea .... 
Sweet potatoes 

Cotton 

Peanuts .... 


Year Acreage Prod, Bu. 
1981 15 , 000,000 • 

1930 19 , 000 , 000 “ 

1931 11 , 000 , 000 “ 

1930 16 , 000 , 000 “ 

1931 674,000 6 , 729,000 

1930 648,000 5 , 832,000 

1931 28,000 3 , 640,000 

1930 32,000 2 . 560,000 

1931 21,000 1 , 638,000 

1930 19,000 1 , 520,000 

1931 114,000 43.000 » 

1930 120,000 60,000 » 

1931 297,000 172 , 260 , 000 ® 
1930 251,000 140 . 560 . 000 ® 


Value 

$ 26 , 500,000 

86 . 100.000 

15 . 400.000 

28 . 800.000 

3 . 036.000 

6 . 249.000 

4 . 004.000 

4 . 786.000 

1 . 147.000 

1 . 444.000 


3 . 790.000 

4 . 638.000 


“ Boxes. * Bales. ® Pounds. 

Mineral Production. The mining of phos- 
phate rock, the predominant feature of the 
State’s mineral industry and the line in which 
Florida led the States of the Union and was the 
majority producer, was unusually active in 1930. 
The total produced exceeded that of 1929 in point 
of value as well as of quantity. For 1929, the 
latest year as to which figures by States were 
available, Florida’s production of phosphate 
rock was 3,088,298 long tons, and for 1928, 
2,883,440; in value, $9,901,074 for 1929 and 
$9,424,022 for 1928. There was a growing produc- 
tion of zircon or zirconium ores, which attained 
as early as 1927 a yearly total value of $304,000; 
the statistics for later years were withheld. 
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Stone, of chiefly low grades, quarried in 1929 
to the value of $1,688,224, and clay products, 
raw clay, sand and gravel furnished the bulk of 
the remainder of the mineral total. The total 
value of the mineral products of the State was 
$14,803,006 for 1929; for 1928, $15,227,123. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintaining and 
operating governmental departments, $17,629,758 
(of which $5,272,427 was for local education) ; 
for interest on debt, $679,471; for permanent im- 
provements, $7,530,827; total, $25,840,056 (of 
which $8,334,436 was for highways, $1,422,160 
being for maintenance and $6,912,276 for con- 
struction). Revenues were $26,297,749. Of these, 
j)roperty and special taxes furnished 29.9 per 
cent; departmental earnings and compensation 
to the State for officers* services, 7.8; sale of 
licenses, 54.1 (in which was included a gasoline 
sale tax tliat produced $8,764,800). Funded debt 
outstanding on June 30, 1930, totaled $189,000, 
which did not include a contingent or special- 
assessment debt of $11,744,686, incurred on ac- 
count of the project for draining the Everglades. 
On an assessed valuation of $613,720,306 the 
State levied in the year ad-valorem taxes of 
$8,761,400. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering 1929 represented the num- 
ber of the State’s manufacturing establishments 
as 2214, or 16 per cent above the number for 
1927. These employed 64,936 wage earners, an 
increase of 6.1 per cent. The manufacturing wages 
paid in 1929 totaled $54,661,968, which was not 
quite 4 per cent more than had been paid in 
1027. Materials used in manufacture, plus fuel 
and purchased electricity, cost in 1929, $97,102,- 
524, or 6.7 per cent more than in 1927. The 
manufactured product of 1929 was valued at 
$232,912,161, or 6.5 more than for 1927. Value 
added to materials, etc., by manufacture was 
reckoned for 1929 at $135,809,737. Tampa, lead- 
ing as to number and total pay of wage earners, 
had 241 manufacturing establishments, 13,182 
wage earners, wage payments of $13,883,453 
and a product of $53,289,196. Jacksonville, lead- 
ing as to value of product, had 209 establish- 
ments, 6231 wage earners, wage payments of 
$7,182,170 and a product of $55,178,183. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
W'as 5665.69. Additional line put in operation in 
the course of the year preceding totaled 12.12 
miles, but 32.87 miles of line were abandoned. 
No building of new line or trackage in 1931 
was reported. 

Education. As reported in December, 1931, 
the school-age population of the ytate was 460,- 
181, and there were enrolled in the public schools 
346,434 pupils. Of these, 301,298 were in com- 
mon schools or elementary grades, and 45,136 
were in high-school grades. For the year 1929- 
30, the expenditures for public-school education 
^^ere: current expenses, $13,419,351; all pay- 
ments, $25,003,234. Salaries of teachers by the 
month averaged $113.80. By classes they aver- 
aged: for white male teachers, $169.20; white 
women teachers, $115.80; Negro men teachers, 
$84.20; Negro women teachers, $61.60. An enact- 
ment of the Legislature in 1931 made eight 
months the minimum yearly period of free in- 
struction in both high and elementary schools. 


Appropriation was made, also, to augment the 
county-school fund. 

Legislation. The Legislature met in regular 
session in January and, after the expiration of 
its constitutional limit of 60 days, was twice 
immediately reassembled in extraordinary ses- 
sion by Governor Carlton. It carried out a great 
amount of fiscal and financial legislation need- 
ful to restore revenues and aid public credit. 
The State millage tax was sharply reduced to 
the rate of 4% mills, as against a levy of 14^4 
mills for 1930. Considerable retrenchment was 
effected in the biennial appropriation bill for the 
operation of the State government, which car- 
ried a total of only $14,126,000. New revenue 
w'as provided from many sources. The tax on 
sales of gasoline was raised to 7 cents a gallon, 
from 6 cents, to yield an estimated additional 
$2,225,000. A State levy on intangibles was en- 
acted, from which $500,000 a year was expected. 
A stamp tax placed on documents was to yield 
another $1,000,000. Other fiscal enactments and 
their anticipated yields were: utilities tax, $700,- 
000; tax on cor])onite franchises, $.500,000; 
taxes on chain stores and merchandise stock, 
$500,000 to $7.50,000; mileage tax on busses and 
automobile trucks, $100,000. An inheritance tax, 
of uncertain yield, was also enacted, in amended 
form, after Governor Carlton had vett)ed the 
first measuie to this end, doubting its conformity 
with the Federal act. The voters approved in 
the previous November a constitutional change 
to permit inheritance taxation. The measure was 
to give the State the Federal allowance on death 
duties collected. 

Over the Governor’s veto was enacted a bill to 
permit horse racing and betting at horse races 
under the pari-mntuol system, with 3 per cent 
of the wagers and 15 per cent of the admittance 
receipts accruing to the State. It was required 
that bonds to be issued by a municipality be 
approved by referendum. Proceeds of the gasoline 
tax were reallocated, 3 cents of the receipts by 
the gallon to go to the State Road Depaitment 
and 3 cents to counties, proportionately to their 
relative areas and expenditures on higliway.s. 
State salaries were generally reduced by from 
5 to 15 per cent. A measure was passed to permit 
the gradual payment of delinquent taxes by in- 
stallments over a period of 5 years. The office 
of State Auditor w^as abolished and its functions 
wore distributed between the Governor and the 
Comptroller. 

Political and Otiifji Events. Because the 
Mediterranean fruit fly was judged to have been 
eradicated, the State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture terminated the permission that had been 
given to citrus growers to use arsenical fruit 
sprays. The State courts tended to uphold the 
validity of defaulted bonds of State subdivisions 
as against the property in such subdivisions. 
Notably the State Supreme Court held valid the 
claims of a bondholders’ committee as to tlie 
$3,532,000 issue of Coral Gables. A start was 
made on Federal work to continue the reclama- 
tion of the Everglades at a cost of $9,000,000 by 
the construction of levees and canals for flood 
control and navigation. The initial work was 
done on the Caloosahatchee River near Fort 
Myers. A movement was set under way to have 
Congress create a National Park in the Ever- 
lades for the preservation of birds, animals, and 
shes there found. 
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Offioebs. Governor, Doyle E. Carlton; Secre- 
tary of State, R, A. Gray; Attorney-General, 
Cary D. Landis; Comptroller, Ernest Amos; 
State Treasurer, W. V. Knott; State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, W. S. Cawthon; 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Nathan Mayo. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Rivers Buford; Associate Justices, W. H. Ellis, 
James B. Whitfield, Armstead Brown, Glenn 
Terrell, Fred H. Davis. 

FLORIDA, University of. A State institu- 
tion of higher education for men in Gainesville, 
Fla., founded in lOO.*). In the autumn of 1931 the 
registration totaled 2446, distributed as follows: 
Arts and sciences, 667; commerce and journal- 
ism, 664; engineering, 353; education, 293; agri- 
fiilturc, 216; law, 202; graduate, 129; archi- 
tecture, 68; and pharmacy, 63. The registration 
for the summer session of 1931 was 638 men and 
892 women. The faculty numbered 165. The cost 
of operating and maintenance was $2,330,276; 
the annual endowment was $315,488. The library 
contained 90,000 volumes. President, John James 
Tigert, LL.D. 

FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN. An institution for the higher educa- 
tion of women in Tallahassee, Fla., founded in 
1905. The enrollment for the autumn of 1931 
was 1691, distributed as follows. Graduate 
school, 12; college of arts and sciences, 628; 
school of education, 787 ; school of homo econom- 
ics, 198, school of music, 66. The enrollment for 
the summer session was 913. The faculty num- 
bered 163 members. The income from endowment 
for the year was $6160; State appropriations 
amounted to $639,197. There were 41,238 volumes 
in the college library. President, Edward Con- 
radi, Ph.D. 

FLOUR. See Wheat. 

FLOWERS. See Horticulture. 

FOG SIGNALS. See Lighthouses. 

FOLKLORE. See PiiiLorxiGy, Modern. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION. Food Prices. 
United Htates. — The index nurnlier for wholesale 
})riecs of fooils reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Dejiartmcnt of Labor {Mo. Labor 
Rev., vol. 33, no. 6, p. 235) was 72.6 for October, 
1931, as compared with 88,6 for October, 1930, 
(1926 =-= 100). Among the jirincipal food groups 
meat again showed the greatest percentage de- 
cline, the index number falling from 96.7 to 71.1. 
The index niimher for milk and dairy products 
fell from 08.7 to 86.4 and for other foods from 
79.8 to 07.7. The wholesale purchasing power of 
the 1920 dollar was $1,377 tor all foods, $1,157 
for milk and dairy products, $1,406 for meats, 
and $1,477 for other foods. UradstreeVa food in- 
dex number based on the wholesale prices per 
pound of 31 articles of food was $1.97 for the 


week ended December 26, as compared with $2.47 
for the week ended Dec. 27, 1930. 

The combined retail prices of 42 articles of 
food, as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics {Mo. Labor Rev., vol. 33, no. 6, p. 226), 
were 17.5 per cent lower on Oct. 15, 1931, than 
on Oct. 15, 1930, with substantial decreases in 
practically every item. The decreases in meats 
varied from 12 to 23 per cent, milk and dairy 
products from 11 to 21 per cent, vegetables from 
11 to 42 per cent, fruits from 3 to 44 per cent, 
and cereals and cereal products from 4 to 23 per 
cent. Strictly fresh eggs were 15 jicr cent, sugar 
3, tea 2, and coffee 18 per cent lower. The com- 
bined index number for all of the articles in- 
cluded was 119.1 as compared with 144.4 for the 
preceding year. 

The even greater downward trend in fond prices 
in the United States in 1931 than in 1930 em- 
phasized the truth of the statement noted in the 
1930 report that food prices reflect in large meas- 
ure the fluctuations in business activity and the 
buying power of the consumer. Until business 
shows a marked upward trend it is to he ex- 
pected that food prices will remain low. In a talk 
given in November to potato growers in Florida, 
L. H. Bean of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, stated 
that while the trend of commodity prices during 
the next five or ten years could not be clearly 
foreseen, many believed that the factors making 
for a declining price level were stronger than 
those tending in the opposition direction. 

The chart on page 318, prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, shows the 
general trend in the wholesale price index for 
foods and in the wholesale prices received for a 
single commodity, early potatoes in Virginia, 
from 1807 to the present time. The curves for 
these two items showed a downward trend for 
30 years after the Civil War, followed by a 
fairly level period until the World War, then 
an abrupt rise to the 1920 peak, followed by the 
decline to the present low level. The prices of 
other farm products show the same trend, fluctu- 
ating from year to year with the size of crops and 
changes in demand condition, but following tin* 
general commodity price levels as affected by 
business conditions. 

Other countries. The general trend of retail 
food prices throughout the world may be seen 
from the accompanying table compiled from data 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
{Prices, Wholesale and Retail, November, 1931). 
The index numbers, constructed by the various 
national statistical offices, were based on the 
prices of a number of articles of food weighted 
according to different standards, but unless other- 
wise noted referable to a 1914 basis of 100. These 


INDEX NUMBERS OP RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER COUNTRIES 

[1914 = 100] 


Year and month 

United States * 

Canada • 

Belgium 

Czechoelovakia 

Finland 

France • 
{Pane) 
129 

Germany 

1930, September . . 

146 

141 

874 

839 

976 

142 

1931, September . . 

119 

109 

786 

761 

844 

119 

125 

Year and month 

Italy • 

Norway 

Sweden 

United 

Kingdom 

1 ndia 
(Bombay) 

Aiutralia 

New 

Zealand 

1930, September . . 

508 

161 

189 

144 

134 

141 

140 

1031, September . . 

438 

136 

180 

128 

100 

124 

124 


• 1918 = 100. > In gold. 
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WEIGHTED AVERAGE FARM PRICE OP EARLY WHITE POTATOES IN 
VIRGINIA AND WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OP POODS, 1867 TO 1930 
Prices received for early potatoes tended downward for 80 years after the Civil War as did the 
:eneral commodity price level, then rose to a peak in 1920 and have declined since then. The yearly 
[actuations are due usually to changes in the crop and at times to changes in demand conditions. 


index numbers likewise are found to show marked 
decreases for all countries. 

Emergency Food Relief and Child Health. 
The increasing amount of unemployment and 
resulting poverty during the year created emer- 
gency problems of food relief. Realizing this the 
President's Organization on Unemployment Re- 
lief, in cooperation with national welfare and 
scientific organizations, issued fundamental 
recommendations urging that wherever possible 
children of needy families be provided with 
proper food in their homes and that enough be 
allowed for the entire family. 

For distribution among needy families and 
use by emergency relief agencies pamphlets on 
emergency nutrition and food at low cost, writ- 
ten by well-known nutrition authorities, were 
published by the American Child Health As- 
sociation. Pamphlets and leaflets along the same 
line were issued jointly by the Children's Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor and the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. All of these publications emphasized 
the importance, particularly in childhood, of the 
protective foods — milk, fruits, and vegetables. 
It was considered absolutely essential that every 
child should have one pint of milk, one vegetable, 
and one fruit a day, with plenty of bread, cereals, 
and other energy and body-building foods. For 
every child under two years of age a daily al- 
lowance of two teaspoonfuls of cod-liver oil was 
recommended, not as an additional safeguard but 
as an imperative necessity. 

In order to get the most for the money spent 
for food, the general recommendation was made 
that a family with children should spend one- 
fourth of every food dollar for milk, one-fifth 
for vegetables, one-fifth for bread, cereals, and 
legumes, one-fifth for fats and sugars, and the 
rest for eggs, cheese, meat or fish, and accessory 
articles. 

Food Selection and Expendithbe. In times of 


prosperity the chief concern in regard to food 
selection is the adequacy of the diet with cost a 
minor consideration. In periods of economic de- 
pression, however, it becomes a matter of para- 
mount importance, as ])ointed out in the vari- 
ous food emergency publications, to select food 
wisely from the standpoint of cost as well as 
nutritive value. A study by Muse and Gillum 
{Vermont Agr, Expt. Sta. Bui. 327) of house- 
hold account books kept during 1928-30 by 60 
farm women in Vermont showed that the total 
food costs averaged $101 per man a year, or 45 
cents a day. No diet costing under 40 cents a 
day was adequate in all respects and only two 
adequate diets cost as much as 50 cents. The 
average cost of the 19 diets considered fully 
adequate was 62 cents. 

Somewhat lower costs were reported by McKay 
and Brown {Ohio Agr. Expt. Bta. Bui. 492) in 
a similar but more extensive investigation of 
food selection and expenditures by Ohio farm 
families. The average money values of the diets 
analyzed for three consecutive years, 1920-28, 
were $134, $121, and $120 per man per year. The 
average expenditures for each of the principal 
food groups in percentage of the total cost were 
remarkably constant from year to year for milk 
and cream, bread and cereals, and fats, sugars, 
and other foods, which averaged 10, about 
11, and 22 per cent, respectively, of the total ex- 
penditure. The other two groups — meat and 
protein-rich foods and fruits and vegetables — 
showed greater fluctuations, the percentage spent 
for one decreasing as the other increased. 

In this Ohio study there were 18 families 
from which accounts were secured for the three 
consecutive years. The diets of 11 of these families 
were considered adequate or more than adequate 
in the averages for the entire period. The principal 
differences between the adequate and inadequate 
diets were in the two groups which in general 
showed the greatest fluctuations, the adequate 
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diets containing a lower percentage bf meat and 
protein-rich foods and a higher pet'dentage ’ of 
fruits and vegetables than the inadequate. 

The money values of the inadequate diets 
ranged from 34 to 50 cents, with an average of 
41 cents, per man per day as compared with a 
range of from 22 to 61 cents, and an average of 
31 cents, per man per day for the seven diets 
which were considered inadequate in some re- 
spects. The wide range in cost in both adequate 
and inadequate diets suggests the probability 
that slight changes in the spending plan would 
have made possible the selection of ad^uate diets 
at no greater average cost than that of the in- 
adequate diets. 

General improvement during the past 15 years 
in the habits of food selection by New York City 
families of low income was shown by Gillctt and 
Rice {Influence of Education on the Food Babita 
of Some New York City Families) in a compari- 
son of foods purchased by about 100 low income 
families in 1928 with those reported in a com- 
parable study made in 1914-15. The earlier study, 
by Sherman and Gillett, was the basis of the 
well-known simple rule proposed by Sherman of 
dividing the food dollar roughly into fifths for 
each of the five principal food groups. This rule 
was used in the food instruction given b^ the 
Nutrition Bureau of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor under 
whose auspices both of these dietary studies were 
carried out. Each study included a few families 
>\hich had been receiving instructions on the 
essentials of a proper diet and a much greater 
number which had received no direct instruc- 
tion. Tlie jiercentage expenditures of the un- 
instructed families in the 1928 study approached 
tlie standard far more closely than did the cor- 
responding group in the earlier study, showing 
a decided increase in the expenditure for fruits 
and vegetables and decrease in that for meat and 
fish. The expenditure for milk and cheese, al- 
though greater than in the earlier study, was 
still slightly below the standard. 

The expenditures for food of the families which 
had received some instruction were very close 
to the standards set. That the improvement in 
food selection did not involve any greater total 
expenditure for food, but on the contrary a lower 
expenditure, was shown by the fact that the aver- 
age cost of foods purchased by the uninfluenced 
families receiving the poorer diet was 60 cents, 
and of the influenced families receiving the bet- 
ter diet only 53 cents per man per day. 

Infant Eeeuino. Although it is well known 
that cow’s milk varies widely in composition and 
that it can be enriched in certain constituents by 
proper feeding, it has generally been assumed 
until fairly iccently that human milk is always 
of good quality and the best possible food for 
infants. With the discovery of the vitamins, it 
became recognized that the primary cause of 
infantile beriberi in the Philippines was the de- 
ficiency in breast milk of the aiitineuritic vita- 
min B. As shown in a paper by Albert {Philip- 
pine J, Sci., vol. 45, p. 297) there has been a 
steady decrease in the incidence of infantile 
beriberi in the Philippines subsequent to the dis- 
covery that it is a deficiency disease curable by 
antineuritic vitamin concentrates such as tikitiki. 

Attention was called in the 1930 report to an 
extensive investigation which was being conducted 
in Detroit on women who were superior milk 
producers of the Mother’s Milk Bureau of that 


city. Ah extension of this investigation by Macy 
and associates {Am, J, Diseases Children^ vol. 
42, p. 569 ) to the composition of the milk pro- 
duced by these women during the first and last 
halves of the nursing period showed that as nurs- 
ing progresses the milk becomes much richer in 
fat, protein, casein-nitrogen, total solids, and 
phosphorus. These findings are of practical signif- 
icance. A toall weak baby unable to nurse for 
more than a few minutes might benefit by having 
the first portion of milk removed before it was 
allowed to nurse. At the other extreme the fact 
that eczema, which develops in some vigorous, 
breast-fed babies, has been cleared up by shorten- 
ing the nursing period, thus permitting the baby 
to get only the first and more dilute portion of 
the milk, suggests that the skin condition had 
been caused by the richness of the milk, probably 
in fat. 

Samples of milk produced by three of these 
superior milk producers were tested by McGosh, 
Macy, and Hunscher {J, Biol, Chem., vol. 90, p. 
1) for their content of the vitamin B complex 
before and after yeast had been added to the diet 
of these women in 10-gram daily amounts. The 
vitamin potency of the milk varied with the dif- 
ferent subjects and appeared to be inversely pro- 
portional to the quantity of milk secreted. Yeast 
improved the quality of the milk. 

Much attention has been paid in recent years 
to the quality of cow’s milk used for infant feed- 
ing and to the possibilities of enriching it in 
certain constituents by suitable feeding of the 
dairy cattle. The discovery of Hill {Utah Agr. 
Expt, Sta, Bui, 227) that there is a great varia- 
tion in breed and in individual cows in the char- 
acter of the curd of the milk produced and that 
for infant feeding soft curd milk is greatly to be 
preferred has been taken up by milk distributing 
organizations and soft curd milk was or was soon 
to be available in several cities in 20 States. 

The principal vitamin deficiencies in cow’s milk 
are in vitamins B (Bx), C, and D. It is the gen- 
eral practice to give orange or tomato juice to 
artificially fed babies to provide vitamin C, and 
it has become common, though not universal, 
hospital practice to supply some supplementary 
source of vitamin B. The relative efficiency for 
this purpose of extracts of wheat germ and 
brewer’s yeast was tested by Hoobler {J, Am, 
Med. Assoen.y vol. 90, p. 675) on approximately 
125 babies in a children’s hospital in Detroit, with 
the conclusion that brewer’s yeast concentrate or 
powdered yeast was more effective than the wheat 
germ extract. 

The feasibility of enriching cow’s milk with 
vitamin D by feeding the cows irradiated yeast 
received clinical support from Hess and associ- 
ates {J. Am. Med. Assoc.^ Vol. 97, p. 370) who 
reported the prevention and cure of rickets in 
a large number of babies from lV(j to 6 months 
of age receiving no other source of the antira- 
chitic vitamin than milk from cows which had 
been fed irradiated dried brewer’s yeast. Hess 
was of the opinion that this method of supply- 
ing vitamin D to babies is promising from a 
clinical point of view in that it functions auto- 
matically in the diet, relieving the physician of 
dependence on the codperation of the mother. 

Nutrition and Growth of Children. The 
changes which had taken place in the past few 
years in theories concerning the proper feeding 
of children were well illustrated by a comparison 
of a Department of Agriculture bulletin entitled 
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Food for Children (U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmera’ 
Bui. 1674), published during the year, with the 
previous edition published 15 years earlier. Less 
emphasis was placed in the revised edition upon 
milk and more upon a carefully chosen variety 
of foods, although it was stated that ‘‘every 
child should have at least a pint of milk a day’* 
and that “many child nutrition specialists rec- 
ommend a quart a day to insure sufficient cal- 
cium during the years of rapid growth.” Bather 
more emphasis was placed than formerly upon 
using a considerable part of the milk allowance 
in the preparation of a variety of dishes in place 
of milk as a beverage, in which form the child’s 
apiietite for solid foods may be impaired. 

Increased knowledge of vitamin values led to 
the recommendation of two servings each day of 
vegetables in addition to potatoes and two of 
fruits instead of one vegetable and one fruit as 
recommended in the earlier edition. Egg yolk 
and liver received more emphasis on account of 
their high content of iron. The chief difference 
in the suggested menus was in the much greater 
variety in the supper or e\ening meal. In plan- 
ning the midday dinner and evening supper for 
children the slogan “one menu for all” was fol- 
lowed by careful selection and slight adjustments 
in the menus for adults. Greater attention was 
paid than formerly to variety in meals, and to 
flavor, color, texture, and consistency of foods 
and food combinations, in recognition of the 
psychological value of variety and attractiveness 
ill helping to influence the desire to eat. 

Many pediatricians who had to struggle with 
what had been ajitly called the “hunger strike” 
ill children were of the opinion that insistence 
upon a quart of milk a day has been the cause of 
loss of appetite and failure to eat on the part of 
some children, particularly those of the so-called 
linear type (tall and thin). Lucas and Pryor 
{Am. J. Diseases Children^ vol, 41, p. 249) found 
that the diets of children of this type who were 
suffering from anorexa, or refusal to eat, were 
generally veiy high in fat. As the first step in 
correcting diets of this type they recommended 
substituting for tlie accej)ted quart of milk a day 
a quart of fruit juices. In general, diets of low 
residue, low fat, and high vitamin content were 
recommended, with insistence on abundant rest. 

An illustration of the lieneficial effects of 
rest and regularity in habits upon the health and 
growth ot young children was afforded by 
monthly growth records, covering a total of three 
years, obtained by McKay and Brown (Ohio Agr. 
Expt. 8ta. Jivl. 482) for a large number of pre- 
school children. These records showed a decided 
tendency to greater gains in weight during the 
summer than the winter — both in the averages 
of large groups and in the individual records. 
There were several children, however, who gained 
more during the winter than tlie summer. Nearly 
all of these children had been in nursery schools 
during the winter with supervised recreation and 
rest, while in the summer their afternoon naps 
were shortened or given up entirely. This sug- 
gests that with general environmental conditions 
as good in winter as in summer the rate of growth 
during the winter season would be equal to that 
of the summer season. 

Tbace Elements in Nutbition. The term 
“trace elements” was coming into use to designate 
certain inorganic elements which occur in such 
small quantities in food materials as to require 
sensitive methods for their quanti^tive deter- 


mination, but which are recognized as just as 
essential to nutrition as the better-known 
constituents occurring in much larger quanti- 
ties. 

One of these trace elements is iron, which has 
long been recognized as essential for blood forma- 
tion and regeneration. Within the past two or 
three years it has been quite definitely proved 
that traces of copper are necessary as supple- 
ments to iron in the treatment of nutritional 
amemia readily produced in young rats by feed- 
ing them nothing but milk. Investigations car- 
ried on by Mncdenhall {Wisconsin Agr. Expt. 
8ta. Bui. 420) indicated that certain secondary 
anaemias in babies also respond to treatment with 
iron and copper salts. Lewis {J. Am. Med. As- 
soc., vol. 96, p. 1136) reported that in a group 
of 34 children suffering from secondary antemia 
there W’as much more rapid improvement after 
treatment wdth iron salts had been supplemented 
with suitable doses of a copper salt. In the expe- 
rience of Parsons, how^cver {J. Am. Med. Assoc., 
vol. 97, p. 973) , cases of simple nutritional amernia 
which did not respond to iron thcraj)y and a 
varied diet were not benefited by copper supple- 
ments. Since the iron salts used always contained 
traces of copper this does not necessarily dis- 
prove the theory that cojiper is essential as a 
supplement to iron. 

Many such cases of anamiia >vould probably 
have been prevented by proper feeding. A good 
method of testing the efficacy of different foods 
as sources of iron and copper in favorable pro- 
portions is to produce amemia in young rats by 
feeding them nothing but milk and then to sup- 
plement the milk with kno\vn quantities of the 
food to be tested. Sorghum and sugar cane sirups 
and turnip greens, all familiar articles of diet 
in the South, were found by Sheets and associates 
{Mississippi Agr. Expt. 8ta. Rpi. 1930, p. 23) to 
be quite effective in this respect. Oysteis weie 
found by I-evine and associates {J. Nutriiiot, 
vol. 4, p. 409) to be effective. An cditoiial com- 
ment {J. Am. Med. Assoc., vol. 97, p. 1970) 
states that this discovery will piobably be fol- 
lowed by other comparable discoveiics, “mak- 
ing the administration of copper a gustatory de- 
light rather than the mere ingestion of *a dose of 
medicine.’ ” 

Manganese is another trace clement which may 
have an important, though as yet not fully under- 
stood, function in nutrition. Calculations by 
Hodges and reterson {J. Am. Dietetic A.*tsoc., 
vol. 7, p. 6) of the manganese, copper, and iron 
content of serving portions of foods entering 
into menus recommended by a well-known au- 
thority on food selection showed that cereals weie 
the chief contributors of man^anc.se, vegetables 
and cereals of iron, and fruits important sources 
of all three elements in these diets. The quan- 
tities of these three elements in a diet recom- 
mended as suitable for a child three or four years 
old were 0.8 mg. of manganese, 4.5 mg. of iron, 
and 0.63 mg. ot copper — traces only in compari- 
son with other constituents of the diet. 

A striking illustration of the harmful effects 
of another trace element, fluorine, was afforded 
during the year by the announcement by Smith 
and coworkers {Arizona Agri. Expt. Sta. Tech. 
Bui. 32) that mottled enamel, a disfiguring and 
destructive condition of the teeth endemic in 
certain sections of the country, had been traced 
quite definitely to excess fluorine in the drinking 
water of the afflicted communities, although the 
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amount preflcnt in the water of localities in which 
the condition was endemic did not exceed 7.5 milli- 
grams per liter. 

Bibliogbaphy. L. J. Bop^rt, Nutrition and 
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Tables of Food Values (Peoria, 111.) ; E. Brown- 
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cago) ; F. T. Proudfit, Nutrition and Diet Ther- 
apy (6th ed., New York) ; A. H. Rowe, Food Al- 
lergy (Philadelphia) ; and H. C. Sherman and 
S. L. Smith, The Vitamins (2d ed., New York). 

See also; Chemistry, Industrial; Vitamins. 

FOOTBALL. The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the Tulane University elevens were 
probably the most powerful football teams in the 
count r}' in 1931 — a season in which the strength 
was remarkably well distributed and in which 
no one really outstanding team was conspicuous. 
Both the students from Los Angeles and those 
from the bayous of Louisiana were eKtraor- 
dinarily powerful and the question of definite 
superiority was scheduled to be settled New 
Yearns Day in Pasadena. Tulane swept through 
the South like a veritable typhoon, winning all 
its games, and earning laurels by soundly beat- 
ing a University of Georgia eleven that has de- 
feated \ale and New York University, two of the 
East’s best. Southern California ran into a snare 
in the first game of the season, September 26, 
when St. Mary’s from San Francisco won by 
the margin of a single touchdown. After that the 
Los Angeles Trojans began to move with power 
and at the end of the season St. Mary’s had 
fallen from its high estate and the previous 
triumph was considcied an early season gesture 
lather than a serious obstacle in the path of 
U. S. C.'s claim to national supremacy. 

Southern California visited Notre Dame, Ind., 
November 21, and deleated Notre Dame Univer- 
sity in football. The Notre Dame team, swept 
along by the spirit of Knute Rockne (q.v.), 
coach, who died in a tragic airplane accident 
over Kansas in March, had marched through early 
season opponents in much the same manner it 
had done when Rockne was alive. At the end of 
the third quarter, at Notre Dame, November 21, 
Notre Dame was leading, 14 to 0, but the Trojans, 
with gigantic man power, sparkled in the fourth 
quartei and won out, 16 to 14. This game was 
piobably the most sensational and im|)ortant of 
the entire season, — a season that continued into 
winter by the playing of numerous post-season 
games ftir the benefit of the unemployed. This 
game meant the setting of the Notre Dame sun, 
but many were surprised the following week when 
an Army team, that had been defeated by Pitts- 
burgh (which had been beaten badly by Notre 
Dame) outplayed Notre Dame completely at 
New York. 

With the Army near the peak followed Yale, 
tied by Dartmouth and Army but lone conqueror 
of Harvard in turn victor over Army. Pittsburgh, 
smarting under that Notre Dame defeat probably, 
was the strongest team in the East at the end, 
despite the unbeaten record of Bucknell. Buck- 
nell was tied three times, however, and earned 
most of its reputation by a 14-13 triumph over 
strong Fordham in New York. New York Univer- 
sity and Columbia were other strong Eastern 
teams with Holy Cross not far behind. 

All the glory, however, went to the Pacific 
Coast. California was good, and Stanford, de- 
feated in its own territory, traveled across the 


continent to down Dartmouth at Boston. The 
University of Oregon eleven also took the long 
journey and defeated New York University, in 
one of the most amazing upsets of the season. 
As N. Y. U. was considered among the leaders in 
the East, it is interesting to note that Southern 
California defeated Oregon, 53 to 0. 

The Big Ten title ended in dispute between 
Northwestern and Purdue; Tulane, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee (conqueror of New York University in a 
charity game played in December) and Kentucky 
were all good in the South; Southern Methodist 
stood out in the Southwest ( S. M. U. was 
downed by St. Mary’s when it invaded the Pacific 
Coast) ; the University of Nebraska captured 
title honors in the Big Six Conference; the Uni- 
versity of Utah retained the Rocky Mountain 
Conference championship; Drake, badly beaten 
by Notre Dame and Fordham in outside games, 
won the Missouri Valley title; Williams defeated 
Wesleyan and Amlierst for the Little Three 
crown; and the University of Chattanooga cap- 
tured laurels in the Southern Intercollegiate A. A. 

Death was a familiar word in connection with 
the game of football in 1031. Forty youths died 
of causes attributed to the sport. Many of these 
deaths laid at football’s door were not really the 
result of the game but of poor care of injury 
or illness. The deaths, it is safe to say, were 
about the same in number as in former years, 
but the fact that two of the men who died were 
from major colleges brought the matter into 
public discussion. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
end on the Army team, was fatally hurt in the 
Yale game at New Haven in October and never 
regained consciousness. He died two days later. 
Cornelius Murphy, h'ordham University tackle, 
received concussion of the brain in the Bucknell 
game, and died twelve days later when a blood 
clot that had formed broke. Changes in the game 
were recommended from all sides and the rule- 
makers discussed the game seriously when they 
met in New York, December 30 and 31. At the 
Coaches’ Association meeting and at the meeting 
of the National Collegiate A A., the discussion 
was mainly about the deaths and injuries of the 
season and there was every likelihood that some 
changes would be advocated by the rules com- 
mittee in an effort to minimize danger. 

As a general rule football suffered from the 
depression, most of the colleges reported de- 
creased gate receipts totals, but the deprc>ciation 
was not large and the game continued to draw 
huge crowds, whenever a good game was sched* 
uled. Two colleges announced their figures pub- 
licly at the close of the season, New York Uni- 
versity reporting a total receipt of $500,000 
and Southern California estimated that $1,300,- 
000 would cover its income from football. 

The scores of some important games follow: 

Southom Californio, 16 — Notre Dame, 14; Tale, 8 — 
Harvard, 0; Fordham, 0 — New York University, 0; 
Pennsylvania, 3 — Lafayette, 0 ; Alabama, 9 — Kentucky, 
7, Williams, 83 — Amherst, 7; Pittsburgh, 26 — Army, 0; 
Harvard, 14 — Army, 13; Holy Gross, 7 — Boston College. 
6; Colgate, 13 — Brown, 7; California, 6 — Stanford, 0; 
Tale, 27 — Chicago, 0; Columbia, 19 — Dartmouth. 6; 
Cornell, 13 — Columbia, 0; Dartmouth, 14 — Cornell, 0; 
Cornell, 7 — Pennsylvania, 0 • Stanford, 82 — Dartmouth, 
6; Harvard, 85 — Texas, 7; Notre Dame, 0 — Northwest- 
ern, 0; Purdue, 7 — Northwestern, 0; Pittsburgh, 40 — 
Nebraska, 0; Yale, 51 — Princeton, 14; St. Mary’s, 7 — 
Southern Methodist, 2; Notre Dame, 49 — Pennsylvania, 
0; Notre Dame, 25 — Pittsburgh, 12; Tulane, 20 — 
Georgia, 7; Tulane, 28 — ^Washington State, 14; Georgia, 
7 — New York University, 6; Fordham, 6 — Holy Cross, 
6 ; Holy Cross, 88 — Brown, 0. 
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FOOTE, John A. An American phyeician, 
died in Washington, D. C., Apr. 11, 1931. He was 
born in Archbald, Pa., June 9, 1874, and wai 
graduated with the M.D. degree from George- 
town University in 1906. In addition to his prac- 
tice in Washington, he was assistant professor 
of therapeutics and materia medica at the 
Georgetown University medical school (1906- 
08), assistant professor of anatomy (1908-10), 
associate professor of therapeutics and phar- 
macology (1911-17), associate professor of 
clinical medicine and diseases of clnldren (1917- 
20), professor of diseases of children (after 
1920), and dean of the faculty of medicine (after 
1929). 

He was also pediatrist to the Providence and 
Children’s Hospitals and consulting pediatrist 
to the Foundling and Gallinger Hospitals. Dur- 
ing tlie World War he was memlier of a sub- 
committee of the General Medical Board of the 
Council of National Defense and was also lec- 
turer on social hygiene for the Bureau of Train- 
ing Camp Activities and the U. S. Public Health 
Service. He was president of the Association of 
American Teachers of Diseases of Children dur- 
ing 1922-24, and was official delegate from the 
United States to the Pan-American Child Wel- 
fare Congress in Havana, Cuba, in 1927 and 
to the International Congress of Pediatrics in 
Stockholm, Sweden, in 1930. His works include 
Essentials of Materia Mcdica and Ther&peulics 
(1910) ; Diseases of the New Born (1925) ; and 
Diseases of Bones and Joints in Children (1926). 

FOBAOE CBOPS. See Hat; Alfalfa. 

FOBAIN, f6'rfi,N, Jean Louis. A French cari- 
caturist, died in Paris, July 11, 1931. He was 
born in Reims, Oct. 23, 1852, and studied for a 
short time under G4r6me at the ficole des Beaux- 
Arts, but was largely self-taught, receiving his 
chief inspiration from Manet and Degas. His 
first drawing appeared in La Cravache in 1876, 
and he later contributed to Le Figaro, Lc Hire, 
he Coumer Frangats, L*Echo de Paris, La Vie 
Parisienne, and other periodicals. Many of these 
drawings were re])ubli8hed in album form under 
the titles La Com^die parisienne (1892), Le 
Temps difjficiles (1893), and Doux pays (1897). 
At the time of the Dreyfus agitation in 1898 he 
founded, with Caran d’Ache, the anti-Semitic 
eriodical, Lc Fifre du Psst. Among the best of 
is lithographs are ‘*The Strike,” ^‘Le Cabinet 
Particulier,” “At the Folies-Bergfere,” and 
“Papa’s Pictures,” while his most noted etchings 
include “The Prodigal Son,” “Mile. Mere,” and 
“The Prisoner and His Child.” 

As a caricaturist Forain carried on the tradi- 
tion of Daumier, becoming an unsurpassed master 
of elimination and suggestion. His satire, though 
restricted in innuendo, penetrated to the very 
heart of the social, political, and judicial life of 
Paris, which he caricatured with refined but 
caustic wit. During the World War his weekly 
cartoons in V Opinion were notable, and later he 
executed an important series of etchings in which 
he gave a graphic description of the human 
misery which war causes. He was a member of 
the Acadi^mie des Beaux-Arts, president of the 
jury of painting of the Soci6t6 Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, and president of the Soci6t6 des 
Dessinatcurs humoristes. 

FOBDHAM UNIVEBSITY. A Roman Cath- 
olic institution for higher education, under the 
Society of Jesus, at Fordham, New York City, 
founded as St. John’s College in 1841. It is the 


largest Roman Catholic educational institution 
in the United States. The enrollment for 1931-32 
totaled 8754 students, including 1236 in the 
teachers’ college and 652 in the graduate school, 
and a distribution among the other colleges as 
follows: Law, 1071; St. John’s College, 1302; 
downtown college, 839; business administration, 
284; pharmacy, 358; social service, 486; exten- 
sion, 660; preparatory school, 525. Tlie registra- 
tion for the summer session of 1031 was 1251. 
The schools of law, business administration, and 
sociology and social science, and the graduate 
school and teachers college are at 233 Broadway, 
New York City; the other departments are at 
Fordham. There were 384 faculty members. The 
endowment fund amounted to $486,000. There 
were 110,000 volumes in the library. President, 
the Rev. Aloysius J. Hogan, S.J., Ph.D. 

forecasting. See Meteorology. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. See Financial Re- 
view. 

FOREST FIRES. See Forestry. 

FORESTRY. Beset by the overdevelopment of 
the sawmill industry in the Pacific Northwest, 
the demoralization of markets and the general 
business instability, the lumber industry suf- 
fered a disastrous year in 1931. Lumber reached 
the lowest prices in many years and even at 
reasonable prices did not sell satisfactorily. In 
response to solicitations on the part of the lum- 
ber industry and other forestry interests. Presi- 
dent Hoover appointed a Timber Conservation 
Board made up of prominent leaders such as 
Robert P. Lamont, Cnairman; Artliur M. Hyde, 
Secretary of Agriculture; Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior; John C. Merriam, 
President of the Carnegie Institution; Charles 
li. Pack, President of the American Tree Asso- 
ciation; John 11, Kirby, representing the soft 
wood lumber manufacturing interests; and John 
W. Blodgett, representing the timberland own- 
ing intcu’csts; to study the problems thoroughly 
and prepare recommendations. The members 
served without compensation, gladly contribut- 
ing their servdees to help aid in the restoration 
of an important national industry. The first re- 
port of the hoard was issued on July 1 and con- 
tained recommendations for a drastic reduction 
in the lumber output until the surplus stocks 
were utilized. 

An optimistic note was struck in the general 
forestry situation when the people of New York 
State in face of the generally difficult business 
situation voted a large expenditure for the pur- 
chase of additional units to be added to the 
already immense State forest holdings. There ap- 
peared to be no question in the people’s mind 
of the intrinsic worth of the forest. 

The National Forests. According to the Re- 
port of the Forester of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the net area of the national forests 
was increased by 096,870 acres during the year 
ended Jiine 30, 1931, making a grand total of 
100,787,087 acres in these properties. The policy 
of purchasing land on the watersheds of im- 
portant streams was continued and forest lands 
w6re purchased in States hitherto not repre- 
sented. The income from the national forest 
properties was greatly reduced during the year 
due to a great decline in sales of timber from 
1,488,096,000 board feet in 1930 to 1,052,016,000 
board feet in 1931, a drop due in part to lesser 
demands and in part to a definite policy of 
reduction formulated by the United States Gov- 
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eminent to lessen competition with private own- 
ers and manufdcturers. Grazing receipts, on the 
other hand, showed a slight increase in 1931, 
indicating the stability of this enterprise. 

In addition to conserving timber, protecting 
watersheds and furnishing grazing, the national 
forests were recognized as an ever increasing 
factor in the recreational activities of the people, 
particularly so as national forest areas are pur- 
chased in the Eastern States near the great 
population centres. The Forest Service estimated 
that more than 31 million visitors entered the 
national forests in 1930. A total of 4238 miles 
of roads and 8611 miles of trails were construct- 
ed during the twelve months ended June 30, 
1931, to facilitate the freer use of the national 
forests and, incidentally, to aid in their fire 
protection. The development of water power 
facilities within the national forests was also 
encouraged by leasing rights to various commer- 
cial enterprises. 

Lumber Trade. The unfavorable international 
trade in lumber and lumber products in 1931 
was indicated by figures presented in the U. S. 
Department of Commerce monthly summary of 
foreign commerce covering the ten months ended 
October 31 and corrected to Nov. 25, 1931. Ex- 
ports of naval stores, gums and resins declined 
from $19,646,899 in 1930 to $12,327,388 in 1931; 
unmanufactured wood decreased in value from 
$8, .522, 618 to $5,708,871; sawmill products from 
$69,287,256 to $39,023,852; wood manufactures 
from $25,761,372 to 16,618,124; paper and 
manufactures from $26,257,038 to $19,130,046. 
At the same time imports also show important 
losses in value, unmanufactured wood from $10,- 
943,307 in 1930 to $0,044,384 in 1931; sawmill 
products from $31,120,810 in 1930 to $17,453,- 
767 in 1931; wood manufactures from $7,203,717 
in 1930 to $4,381,173 in 1931; paper base stock 
from $90,903,742 in 1930 to $02,387,884 in 1931; 
paper and manufactures from $109,492,512 in 
1930 to $94,114,810 iii 1931. 

Forest Fires. The U. S. Forest Service, re- 
porting for the period up to October 10, stated 
that a total of 584,000 acres of the national 
forests had burned over in 1931 as compared 
with an annual average of 694,000 acres for 
the five preceding years. In the eastern United 
States the fire losses were small as compared 
with 1930, a year of unprecedented drought. 
However, in Idaho and Montana moisture short- 
age was a serious factor but fortunately wind 
movement was lower than usual and lightning 
caused fires were fewer in number. 

The development of specialized equipment such 
as portable pumps and the extension of the for- 
est road system contiibuted materially to the 
control of fires. One State, Connecticut, com- 
menced a programme of dividing the forest area 
into units of not more than 600 acres by the 
construction of fire trails. Obviously such a pro- 
gramme was impossible in the larger States of 
the South and West, but did at least forecast 
a hopeful future when annual losses running 
into millions of burned over acres will be no 
longer possible. Improved knowledge, better 
training of the workers and more effective equip- 
ment were combining slowly to diminish the 
tremendous forest fire hazard. 

Insects and Diseases. Vast areas, difiicult 
terrain and lack of roads all combined to make 
the fighting of pests exceedingly difficult in the 
forests even when the methods of control were 


well established. Blister rust, present in the 
great western white pine region of the North- 
west, may be controlled by the eradication of 
wild currant and gooseberry bushes, but ob- 
viously the clearing of weed plants from a mil- 
lion and one-half acres constitutes a truly Her- 
culean task. Chestnut blight continued its rapid 
sweep of the Southern Appalachian forests, 
eliminating therefrom the chestnut as complete- 
ly as would fire. Unfortunately no remedy is 
known for this pest and no hope is held for 
the chestnut. Bark beetles occurred in epidemic 
numbers at certain points in the white pine for- 
ests of Idaho, Montana and Wyoming but were 
successfully combated by the felling of the in- 
fested trees and the burning of the bark. 

The discovery in Ohio of four elm trees in- 
fected with the serious European malady known 
as the Dutch elm disease caused considerable 
worry among foresters and other friends of the 
American elm. The seriousness of the disease is 
indicated by its behavior in Europe where it 
had become extremely destructive to elms, de- 
stroying their beauty and in some cases causing 
their death. It appeared hopeful that the early 
discovery of the disease in the United States 
might preclude its spread. 

Forestry Research. With approximately 21,- 
000,000 acres of cut-over lands in the Great 
Lakes area producing only low quality aspen, 
the U. S. Forest Service studied the situation 
and found that aspen stands may be converted 
into potentially valuable forest by underplant- 
ing the aspen with white pine and white spruce. 
Norway pine did not thrive, apparently because 
of an inability to endure the shading of the 
aspens. Investigations in the western white pine 
region showed the necessity of slash disposal 
following logging. Where more than 10 per cent 
of the soil was covered with slash, reproduction 
was inadequate to insure fully stocked stands. 
Studies in the Pacific Northwest Douglas fir 
region revealed the fact that seed of this valu- 
able species probably does not live more than 
one year after it falls and that seed may be 
scattered as much as 1000 feet away from the 
parent tree. Studies of white pine growth in 
Wisconsin and in New England showed prac- 
tically the same rates of growth in both locali- 
ties. On average quality sites, white pine yielded 
at the rate of 10,500 board feet per acre at 40 
years and 30,500 board feet at 60 years. 

Erosion studies conducted by the U. S. Forest 
Service and the University of Wisconsin showed 
the necessity of forest growth and limited graz- 
ing on slopes of more than 25 per cent gradient 
and the advisability of plowing slopes of more 
than 15 per cent gradient only at rare intervals 
if at all. In Utah the U. S. Forest Service dis- 
covered that the scanty vegetation on the water- 
slieds was an important factor in determining 
the degree of injury caused by fioods. The run- 
off from partly denuded slopes was both rapid 
and destructive. 

The Forest Products Laboratory of the U. S. 
Forest Service continued its important work in 
the utilization of odd sized and inferior lumber 
and in the most efficient use of good lumber. 
The results of studies in California led to the 
recommendation that it is not profitable to saw 
lumber from western yellow pine or sugar pine 
logs 14 inches or less in diameter. In the case 
of white fir the minimum profitable diameter 
was 20 inches and for incense cedar 13 inches. 
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Pulping experiments indicated that Douglas fir 
should prove a desirable source of paper pulp. 
Slash pine from the Southern States was found 
a potentially valuable source of paper. 

MISCELLANEOUS. On February 4, the Connecti- 
cut Legislature appropriated $100,000 for im- 
provement work in the State forests and parks 
as a measure of relief for the unemployed. As a 
result, useless trees were weeded out, much fire 
wood was obtained, fire lines were established 
and over 800 acres of seedlings were planted, 
a worthy example for other States and munici- 
palities in which unemployment was a trying 
problem. 

Duke University Forest School and the School 
of Forestry of the University of Idaho were 
elected to membership in the International Un- 
ion of Forest Kesoarch Organizations, making a 
total of eight American forest institutions to be 
so honored. A contract was let for the construc- 
tion at Madison, Wisconsin, of a Forest Products 
Laboratory Building to cost approximately one 
million dollars and to be equipped with dry 
kilns, controlled temperature chambers and other 
refinements necessary to the conduct of effective 
research. As evidence that despite the economic 
situation, business carried on in 1931, one trade 
journal reports that as an advertising feature 
a single train of 117 cars of high grade red- 
wood lumber left California for the eastern mar- 
kets. 

Measurements of the famed General Sherman 
sequoia tree in Sequoia National Park showed 
it to be 272 feet in height, 88 feet in circum- 
ference at the base and to contain over 600,000 
board feet of lumber. The General Sherman tree 
and its neighbor, the General Grant, are be- 
lieved to be the oldest living things on earth, 
their age being estimated between 4000 and 
5000 years. Under the protection of the Federal 
government, these trees will be carefully pro- 
tected. 

Bibliography. In addition to the extensive 
number of articles appearing in magazines, jour- 
nals and as bulletins, a considerable number of 
books on forestry apiieared during the year. 
Among these are: T. Gill, The Tropical Forests 
of the Caribbean (Baltimore) ; C. R. Heck, 
Handbuch der Freien Durchforstung (Stutt- 
gart) ; E. K. Hubert, An Outline of Forest Pa- 
thologif (New York) ; A. Jacquot, Sylviculture 
(Paris) ; E. Maxwell, Afforestation in Southern 
Lands (London) ; H. Wodera, Vber den Forst- 
lichen Wirtschaftsplan und Seine Orundlagen 
(Vienna) ; T. S. W'oolsey, Riding the Chuck 
Line (New Haven). 

FORMOSA or TAIWAN. An island about 75 
miles off the southern coast of China, ceded by 
China to Japan on June 2, 1895. The area is 13,- 
840 square miles, including the adjacent Hokoto 
(Pescadores) islands, with an area of 48 square 
miles, and other small islands. The population at 
the census of 1930 was 4,594,161 (3,993,408 in 
1925). The 1930 population included about 210,- 
OOO Japanese, 130,000 aborigines, and 40,000 
ioieigncrs. Taihoku, the capital, had 205,613 in- 
habitants in 1926. Other leading towns were 
Tainan, 87,030; Keelung, 68,649; and Kagi, 47,- 
894. In 1928-29, there were 132 primary schools 
for Japanese, with 28,872 pupils, and 575 schools 
for natives, with 223,687 pupils. The University 
of Formosa was opened in 1928. Japanese is the 
official language, but the native population, for 
the most part, speaks a Chinese (Amoy) dialect. 


Rice, tea, sugar, and various fruits are the 
chief aCTicultural products, but the island pro- 
duces in commercial quantities nearly every 
tropical and subtropical product. It supplies all 
of the world’s Oolong tea and nearly all of the 
natural camphor. Indigo, hemp, sweet potatoes, 
cereals, and x)6anuts are other crops. Production 
of the chief crops was: Rice, 36,579,134 bushels 
(1030); tea, 7,137,000 pounds (1929); raw 
sugar, 774,700 metric tons (1929-30). Much of 
Formosa is heavily forested with camphor and 
other valuable trees. The total value of mineral 
production during 1028 was 16,513,301 yen (1 
yen exchanged at $0,464 in 1928). Gold, copper, 
silver, sulphur, petroleum, and coal are the prin- 
cipal minerals worked. Manufacturing is confined 
mainly to the making or relining of fiour, sugar, 
tobacco products, oil, iron-work, glass, bricks, 
and soap. The manufacture and sale of opium, 
alcohol, salt, sake, camphor, and tolmcco products 
are government monopolies. In June, 1931, a 
$22,800,000 loan was negotiated in New York to 
finance construction of a 100,000-kilowatt hydro- 
electric plant at Lake Jitsugetsutan in the centre 
of Formosa. When completed, the project will be 
the largest in the Far East and will supply elec- 
tric current to all Formosa. 

Trade is chiefly with Japan. In 1929, when 
exports totaled $125,343,000 and imports $94,- 
464.000, 87.8 per cent of all exports went to Japan 
proper and 68.5 per cent of all imports came from 
the same place. China, the Nctherland East In- 
dies, Hong Kong, and the United States weie the 
other principal customers. The budget eBtimat(‘H 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, balanced 
at 111,446,000 yen (about $58,547,000), includ- 
ing both ordinal y and extraordinary accounts. 
Actual returns for 1929-30 showed total receipts 
of 150,241,000 yen ($74,895,000) and total ex- 
penditures of 122.296,000 yen ($60,964,000). The 
public debt outstanding on Mar. 31, 1930, was 
about 117,098,000 yen ($58,373,000). In 1930, 
there were 549 miles of Government railway 
lines, a number of private (plantation) railway 
lines, about 2500 miles of highways suitable for 
motor trallic. and 769 miles of telegraph and 
2060 miles of telephone wire. 

The civil goveinment of the island is admin- 
istered by a Japanese governor-general, sup- 
ported by a force of Japanese police. To guard the 
settled areas against inroads of the still unsub- 
dued aborigines in the northern mountains, a 
frontier zone of over 300 miles has been estab- 
lished, of which about 230 miles arc protected 
by charged barbed wire. Governor-General in 
1931, Eizo Ishizuka. See Japan. 

FOSSIL RACES OF MAN. See Antiirupul- 

OOY. 

FOSSILS. See Gp:ology; Zoology. 

FOSTER, Sib George Eulas. A Canadian 
statesman, died in Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 30, 1931. 
He was born in Carleton Co., N. B., Sept. 3, 1847, 
and was graduated from the University of New 
Brunswick in 1868, later studying at the uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and Heidelberg. After 
several years of teaching in Grand Falls and 
Fredericton, N. B., he was appointed in 1872 
professor of classics at the University of New 
Brunswick. He resigned his professorship in 1879, 
and after two years spent in lecturing on temper- 
ance in Canada and the United States, he entered 
politics and was returned in 1882 to the Domin- 
ion House of Commons as a Liberal-Conservative 
from King’s Co., New Brunswick. In 1885 he 
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entered Sir John A. Macdonald’s cabinet as Min- 
ister of Marine and Fisheries. In this office he 
was called upon to prepare the case for Canada 
to be presented to the joint commission in Wash- 
ington, which had been appointed to settle the 
long-standing dispute over the deep-sea fisheries. 
His brief for Canada was an able presentation 
and left its impress on the Bayard-Chamberlain 
Treaty of 1888. 

In 1889 Foster became Minister of Finance 
and continued to hold this portfolio in the suc- 
ceeding cabinets of Sir J. J. C. Abbott, Sir John 
Thompson, and Sir Mackenzie Bowel! until 1890. 
Tn 1896-1900 he represented York Co., New 
Brunswick, in the House of Commons, and from 
1904 to 1921 sat for North Toronto, Ontario. 
He visited the West Indies in the interest of im- 
])roved trade between Canada and those islands 
ill 1890, was a delegate to tlie first intercolonial 
conference at Ottawa in 1892, and in 1896 sup- 
j)ortcd a resolution in the House of Commons for 
the extension of the Dominion franchise to 
women. In 1009, on the invitation of Joseph 
Chaml»erlain, he delivered a series of public 
speeches in Oreat Britain in BUpj)ort of imperial 
trade preference. He was also a strong supporter 
of aderjuate protection for Canadian industries 
and the development of ('anada by railway and 
steamship facilities. In 1911 he became Minister 
of 'JVade and Commerce in the cabinet of Robert 
Laiid Borden, and continued in this office until 
his ai)i)ointment to the Senate of Canada in 1921. 

Foster was Canadian representative during 
1912-17 on the Dominions Royal Commission, 
appointed to inquiie into the resources and com- 
merce of the United Kingdom and Overseas Do- 
minions. In 1910 he was made a member of the 
Privy (^)uncil of Croat Britain and Ireland, and 
was one of the tour representatives of the British 
goveinrnent at the economic conference of the 
Allies held in Palis in Juno, of that year. He 
repi(*scnted Canada at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence in 1919 and was head of the Canadian 
delegation to the first Assembly of the League of 
Nations in Gene\a in 1920, being elected a vice 
president of the League on that occasion. He also 
attended the League’s seventh and ninth As- 
semblies (1920 and 1928) in the same capacity. 
Ho was created a Knight Commander of St. 
Michael and St. George in 1914 and a Knight of 
the (irand Cross of St. Michael and 28t. George 
in 1918. 

FOUNDATIONS. The year 1931 apparently 
was lacking in the construction of any bridge 
or building foundations of unusual interest. In 
New York City, the centre in recent years of 
some of the most remarkable foundation con- 
structions ever attempted, the depressed condi- 
tion of building great^ reduced such construc- 
tion. Attention was centred largely on three 
operations. 

\A'ork in the block between Wall and Pino 
Streets and Broadway and Nassau Sticet re- 
sulted in the first great difficulty encountered in 
the recent rapid extension in the use of non- 
pneumatic methods. This trend was noted in re- 
cent Year Books and attention called to the 
danger involved in such construction. In excavat- 
ing in the open for new construction on this 
block the settlement of an adjacent building was 
such as to endanger its stability, and it was 
condemned and tenants have been forced to vacate. 

Two great consti actions on West Street, the 
Hudson River water front, were of interest 


largely because of their size. The foundations of 
the new New York Central R. R. Terminal Ware- 
houses, which will cover three city blocks, were 
being put down by the combination of t5e open 
dredging process with pneumatic closing, which 
was so successfully used on the Hackensack 
River Crossing, described in the 1930 Year Book. 
Circular steel forms were used in making con- 
crete caissons, which were added to as excavation 
with clamshell buckets, in the space enclosed, 
caused them to sink. The final closing and seal- 
ing of these caissons to rock was done under air 
pressure and they were then filled with concrete 
to form solid piers. 

In the Inland Terminal construction of the 
Port of New York Authority, further north on 
the West Side, an ingenious adaptation of the 
sheeting methods employed on the Houston 
Street subway were being employed. At this point 
some of the water bearing fine red sand, known 
locally as “bull’s liver,” was encountered. Steel 
H-beams were driven vertically to support hori- 
zontal “breast boards,” and the excavation was 
carried down in a series of levels or berms per- 
mitting a progressive shoring of the work and 
the gradual unwatcring of the material. 

Bibliography. The publication by the Colum- 
bia University Press of Underpimng by E. A. 
Prcntis and L. White marked the first important 
work on this subject and contains many valuable 
notes from the wide experience in this field of 
these engineers. See Bridges. 

FOUNDATIONS, Edu cation A i.. See Educa- 
tion IN THE United States; Universities and 
C oLLi'XJEs; Brookings Institution; Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing; Rockki<'eller Foundation; Russell Sage 
Foundation ; Unemployment. 

FOWL, Fowl Diseases. See Livestock; Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 

FRANCE. A republic of western Europe, 
whose land frontiers are bounded by Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy on 
the north and east and by Spain on the south. 
Capital, Paris. 

Area and Population. The acquisition of 
Alsace-Lorraine as a result of the World War 
increased tlie area of France from 207,054 to 
212,659 square miles (see Alsace-Lorraine). 
The population (census of March, 1931 ) was 41,- 
834,923, as compared with 40,743,897 at the cen- 
sus of 1926 and 39,209,518 at the census of 1921. 
Slightly more than half of the population was 
ruial in 1931. In the same year there were 2,890,- 
92.3 foreigners in the country (2,295,642 in 
1921). In 1929, for the first time since the 
World War, the French death rate exceeded the 
birth rate. Deaths numbered 741,104 and births 
728,540, or a net loss in population of 12,564. 
In 1930 the normal excess of births was restored. 
Births numbered 748,911 and deaths 649,125, or 
an excess of births of 99,786. Marriages in 1930 
totaled 342,698, as against 333,841 in 1920, while 
divorces numbered 20,409, as against 19,353 in 
the previous year. 

According to the preliminary returns received 
from the 1931 national census, greater Paris 
had 4,474,357 inhabitants, of whom 2,891,020 
were in the city proper and 1,583,337 in the 
suburbs. The total population was 305,218 great- 
er than in 1926, and the population of Paris 
pro])er compared with 2,871,429 in 1926 and 
2,906,472 in 1921. Other cities with a popula- 
tion of more than 200,000 at the 1931 census. 
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with 1926 figures in parentheses, were: Marseil- 
les, 800,881 (652,196); Lyons, 679,763 (570,840); 
Bordeaux, 262,990 (256,026) ; Nice, 219,649 

(184,441); Lille, 201,569 (201,921). 

Education. Elementary ^ucation is free and 
compulsory between the ages of 6 and 13. The 
school system is centralized and divided into 
primary, secondary, and superior classes, all 
under the administrative direction of the Su- 
perior Council of 52 members, which acts in col- 
laboration with a consultative committee and 
the Minister of Education. Nearly 10 per cent 
of the 1928 conscripts were unable to write. In 
the school year 1929-30, there were 3691 infant 
schools with 369,200 pupils (of which 3140 
schools with 336,588 pupils were public) and 
80,224 primary schools with 4,358,887 pupils 
(of which 68,437 schools with 3,515,123 pupils 
were public). In addition, there were 531 high- 
er elementary schools, with 79,667 pupils on 
Nov. 15, 1929. For secondary education, there 
were in November, 1929, 360 schools for boys, 
with 119,311 pupils, and 205 schools for girls, 
with 54,788 pupils. The 17 free universities in 
France had a tetal of 66,061 students on July 
31, 1929, of which 17,381 were studying law, 
14,574 medicine, 14,690 sciences, 15,060 letters, 
4955 pharmacy, and 301 theology. Various other 
institutions provide technical and professional 
instruction. 

Agriculture. Although industry is impor- 
tant, agriculture is the bulwark of the French 
national economy. About 41 per cent of the work- 
ing population is engaged in agriculture, as com- 
pared with 36 per cent in Denmark, 31 per cent 
in Germany, and 7 per cent in Great Britain. 
The land is more widely distributed among 
peasant proprietors than in any country in Eu- 
rope, there being about 5,500,000 farm owners, 
with an average lidding of 24 acres. At the 
census of 1928, 54,755,528 acres, or 41 per cent 
of the total rural area, were devoted to crops; 
in addition, there were 28,193,889 acres of 
permanent meadow and pasture, 2,328,450 acres 
of orchards and vineyards, 25,830,407 acres of 
woodland, and 11,281,033 acres of waste land. 
Despite her large farm production, France is 
obliged to import cereals and colonial produce; 
there is normally a considerable surplus of wine, 
dairy products, fruits, and vegetables for export. 
The 1930 crop yields were much smaller than 
the abnormally large harvest of 1929, as shown 
in the accompanying table from the Commerce 
Yearbook for 1931. 

FRENCH CROPS: AREA AND PRODUCTION 

Crop ±rea (thovtandt Production f 

of acres) 


Wheat 

1929 
. 12,750 

1930 

13,202 

1929 

819,861 

1980 

231,118 

Rye 

. 1,936 

1,878 

39,483 

29,255 

Barley 

. 1,853 

1,799 

59,026 

45,888 

Oats 

. 8,665 

8,583 

895,755 

802,749 

Corn 

852 

762 

19,646 

22,028 

498,423 

Potatoes 

. 3,644 

8,491 

610,601 

Sugar beets . . 

607 

679 

6,361* 

8,815* 

Beet sugar ^ . . 




897* 

1,187* 

Grapevines . . 

. 8,559 

8,465 

1,661,672* 

1,109,810* 

Olives * 

Olive oil» ... 

107,620 

90,8624 

. .... 

.... 

1,414* 

2,318* 

Hay 

Fodder beets . 

. 7,246 

7,181 

10,082* 

12,793* 

. 1,932 

2,089 

24,704* 

81,206* 

Ghreen forage . 

1,789 

1,759 

0,818* 

12,588* 


* Unit, metric ton. 

* Seasons ended following year. 

• Unit, gallon of wine. 

« Unit, pound. 

• Unit, gallon of oiL 

f Thousands of units — ^bushels except as indicated. 


Livestock in 1929 included 15,005,080 cattle, 
10,416,010 sheep, 6,016,940 swine, 2,936,020 
horses, 1,372,200 goats, 249,700 asses, and 166,- 
280 mules. Silk culture is extensively carried on ; 
the 1929 production totaled 2,615,000 kilograms, 
valued at 43,374,000 francs (1 franc equals 
$0.0392 at par). 

Mining. France controls great iron ore deposits 
in Alsace-Lorraine, but is obliged to depend 
upon Germany for part of her coal supplies. 
The bauxite deposits are estimated at 60,- 
000,000 metric tons, sufficient to last 100 years 
at the 1930 rate of production. The consumption 
of coal in 1930 aggregated 87,000,000 metric 
tons, of which 53,880,000 tons were mined in 
France (53,736,000 tons in 1929) ; consumption 
in 1929 was 90,200,000 tons. The output of other 
leading mineral products in metric tons in 1930, 
with 1929 figures in parentheses, was: Coke, 
4,678,000 (4,764,000) ; briquets, 4,409,000 (4,632,- 
866); pig iron, 10,098,000 (10,452,000); steel 
( ingots and castings ) , 9,402,000 ( 9,664,000 ) ; 
iron and steel (finished products), 6,598,000 
(6,762,000); iron ore, 48,821,000 (51,024,000); 
iron pyrites, 198,000 (194,000) ; potash (K 2 O con- 
tent), 507,000 (493,000) ; bauxite, 638,000 (643,- 
000 ). 

The index figure for the average monthly 
metallurgical production, calculated on a base 
of 100 for 1913, stood at 129 for 1929, 125 for 

1930, and 103 for the month of August, 1931. 

Manufactures. Up to the spring of 1931, 

France was less affected than any other leading 
European country by the world economic de- 
pression. The decline in general economic activ- 
ity (to April, 1931) was only about 10 per cent. 
The general index of industrial production 
showed a steady decline during the remainder 
of the year, however; the figure representing the 
average monthly output (calculated on a base 
of 100 for 1928) fell from 110 for both 1929 
and 1930 to 95 for August, 1931. France in the 
autumn of 1931 was face to face with an eco- 
nomic depression only less severe than that ex- 
perienced in Germany and Great Britain. The 
number of unemployed workmen in September, 

1931, was officially given as 38,524, as comi)ared 
with 964 in August, 1930. Responsible labor 
leaders, however, estimated the numlier at near- 
er 600,000; in addition, several million workers 
were employed only part time. 

Statistics of manufacturing production in 
1929 and 1930 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION OF FRANCE 


Product 1929 1930 

Silk (conditioned at Lyon) .1,000 lbs. 12,487 10,661 

Wool (conditioned at Roubaix- 

Tourcoing) do... 220,425 204,049 

Wool (conditioned at Mazamet) .do... 67,196 52,328 

Cotton consumption* do... 790,611 795,620 

Cotton cloth million yds. 1,423 

Artificial silk metric tons 17,237 18,870 

Boots and shoes (estimated) 1,090 pairs 80,000 

Alcohol 1,000 gals. 06,615 

Vessels launched gross tons 81,007 100,917 

* Including waste. 

For industrial conditions during 1931, sec under 
History. 

French cotton mills in 1929 reported 11,754,- 
000 spindles and 208,200 looms, the number of 
operatives being 212,160. There were in the same 
year 110 sugar mills, employing 28,550 workers, 
and producing 815,861 metric tons of refined 
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sugar (1928-20). The alcohol output (1028) was 

47.360.000 gallons. 

CoMMEBOE. The adverse foreign trade balance 
of 9,614,717,000 francs (about $372,977,000) 
registered in the calendar year 1980 was the 
largest in French history. Imports were valued 
at 52,344,369,000 francs and exports at 42,829,* 

652.000 francs, as compared with imports of 68,- 

220.022.000 francs and exports of 50,139,151,000 
francs in 1929. The decline in imports by value 
in 1930 was accordingly 6,876,263,000 francs, 
or about 10 per cent, and in exports, 7,309,499,* 
000 francs, or about 16 per cent. Imports fell 
off faster than exports during the first eight 
months of 1930, but thereafter the visible 1^1* 
ance of trade became more unfavorable with each 
succeeding month. By volume, however, imports 
increased about 2 per cent and exports decreased 
about 8 per cent, compared with 1929. 

A reduction of 1,353,172,000 francs, or about 
10 per cent, in imports of foodstuffs was ex- 
plained by the excellent French wheat crop of 
1929. While the volume of all raw-material im- 
ports increased 3 per cent, tlie value shrank 17 
j)er cent. Purchases of foreign manufactured 
articles, however, increased 1,302,021,000 francs, 
or 13 per cent, in value over 1929. The chief 
export loss was registered in manufactures, 
which were valued at 4,535,379,000 francs less 
than for the pievious year. Raw material ex- 
ports fell off by 2,577,672,000 francs and exports 
of foodstuffs by 190,548,000 francs. Imports, by 
principal categories, were divided as follows; 
Manufactures, 11,230,791,000 francs; raw ma- 
terials, 29,299,328,000 francs; foodstiUrs, 11,814,- 

250.000 fiancs. Exports were divided into: 
Manufactures, 20,957,084,000 francs; raw mate- 
rials, 9,990,000,000 francs; foodstuffs, 5,881,368,- 
000 francs. The increase in Fiench foreign trade 
since 1913 on a quantity basis was shown by 
the fact that the 1930 imports were 37.5 per 
cent higher than in 1913, and exports were 04 
])er cent greater. During 1931, French imports 
totaled 42,199,000,000 francs (about $1,054,200,- 
000), a deciease from 1930 of 10,145,000,000 
francs (about $397,080,000), according to prelim- 
inary figures. Exports totaled 30,421,000,000 
francs (about $1,192,600,000), a decline of 12,- 

409.000. 000 francs (about $486,433,000 ) . The 1931 
imports were divided by categories as follows: 
Foodstuffs, 4,285,000,000 francs; raw materials, 

7.180.000. 000; manufactures, 18,966,000,000. Ex- 
ports included: Foodstuffs, 13,999,000,000 francs; 
raw materials, 19,038,000,000; manufactures, 9,- 

163.000. 000. 

Germany replaced the United States as the 
leading source of French imports in 1930, sup- 
plying goods valued at 7,908,075,000 francs, as 
compared with 6,249,291,000 francs by the Unit- 
ed States, 6,241,291,000 francs by the United 
Kingdom, 4,161,916,000 francs by Belgium, 1,- 

518.393.000 francs by Italy, ana 1,508,135,000 
by Spain. French exports went principally to 
the United Kingdom (6,839,003,000 francs), 
Belgium (5,439,938,000), Germany (4,153,932,- 
000), Switzerland (3,096,670,000), United 
States (2,435,623,000), Italy (1,679^803,000), 
and Spain (1,130,611,000). 

Revenue from the tourist trade, which plays 
an important rdle in offsetting the adverse 
merchandise trade balance, was estimated to 
have declined from about 8,000,000,000 francs 
in 1929 to 6,000,000,000 francs in 1930 and to 
about 4,600,000,000 francs during the year 1031. 


FiKAJiroB. At the close of the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1931, total receipts amounted to 46,- 

681.000. 000 francs; but this figure was not final, 
as receipts continued to be collected for some 
time after the end of the fiscal year. In spite of 
important reductions in tax rates, by the law of 
Apr. 26, 1930, collections were satisfactory, ex- 
ceeding the budget estimates for the period. 
Nevertheless, a deficit of more than 2,641,000,000 
francs (about $103,000,000) was reported in pre- 
liminary returns, owing to supplementary credits 
voted after adoption of the budget law. The 
budget estimates for the year placed revenues at 

60.465.000. 000 francs (about $1,977,000,000) and 
ex})enditures at 60,398,000,000 ($1,974,000,000). 
For the fiscal year 1931-32, a deficit of between 

2.560.000. 000 francs (about $100,000,000) and 

5.102.000. 000 francs ($200,000,000) was forecast; 
the budget estmates had anticipated revenues of 

50.643.000. 000 francs ($1,985,000,000) and ex- 
penditures of 50,640,000,000 francs ($1,986,000,- 
000 ). 

On Mar. 31, 1930, the French internal debt 
stood at 279,873,514,855 francs. The foreign debt 
included $3,900,000,000 owed to the United States 
government ($3,865,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1031), 
£771,500,000 owed to the British Treasury, a 
commercial debt due United States bankers ag- 
gregating $261,669,050, and Argentine bank 
credits totaling 8,220,000 pesos ( 1 Argentine gold 
peso equaled $0.9648 at par). The gold reserve 
of the Bank of France increased from about 54,- 

109.000. 000 franca at the beginning of 1931 to 
about 68,863,000,000 francs on Dec. 31, 1931. 

Shipping. Vessels in the foreign trade enter- 
ing French ports in 1930 numbered 32,312 of 
60,990,809 tons (32,071 of 68,091,343 ions in 
1929) and vessels clearing numbered 25,684 of 
51,051,611 tons (25,961 of 49,192,613 tons in 
1929). Marseilles, Havre, Cherbourg, Bordeaux, 
Boulogne, Dunkirk, and Rouen were the leading 
ports. The shipping tiaffic of the port of Havre 
increased from 10,921,000 tons in 1920 to 20,- 

410.000 tons in 1930. Improvements to the port 
were under way in 1931. The French mercan- 
tile marine in 1928 had a gross tonnage of 3,- 

441.000. In July, 1931, the Government was 
forced to assist the French Line, which had been 
hard hit by the World depression. See under 
Uifttory, 

Internal Communications. France’s railway 
mileage, totaling about 26,177 miles in 1930, 
is divided among seven systems, the largest 
(5665 miles) being operated by the state. The 
other six systems are owned by the state and 
leased to private companies. New railway con- 
struction authorized for 1931 and 1932 aggre- 
gated 759 miles. By April, 1931, 1041 miles of 
line were electrified and projects planned or un- 
der way were expected to increase the total to 
1743 miles. Total operating receipts of the seven 
railway systems in 1930 amounted to 15,399,- 

576.000 francs, as compared with 15,533,433,000 
francs in 1929. The highway mileage in 1930 
aggregated 405,028 miles, of which 22,369 miles 
wei'e macadam and 380,173 miles were improved 
earth, sand, clay, or gravel roads. Tliere were 
about 6800 miles of navigable waterways. Five 
subsidized and one unsubsidized air-transi>orta- 
tion companies operated regular services over 
about 20,000 miles of lines within France and 
beyond its borders at the beginning of 1931. 
D^iring 1930, planes on the six lines fiew about 

6.126.000 mil€ 9 > trausported 28,038 passengera. 
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3,600,000 pounds of freight, and 440,000 pounds of 
mail. An all-French air line from Marseilles to 
Saigon, French Indo-China, was opened in Janu- 
ary, 1031. The operating deficit of the state rail- 
ways was about 2,944,000,000 francs in 1931 and 
1,884,000,000 francs in 1930. 

Abmt and Navy. See Militaby Pbogbess; 
Naval Progress. 

Government. The French Constitution vests 
executive power in the President of the Republic 
and the Ministry, and legislative power in the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. The legis- 
lative branch has steadily encroached upon the 
prerogatives of the executive, however, and the 
President wields little influence in executive 
matters, which are decided by members of the 
Ministry directly responsible to Parliament. The 
President is elected for seven years by an ab- 
solute majority of votes in the Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and selects his cabinet ordina- 
rily from among the members of both bodies. The 
Senate is made up of 314 members not less 
than 40 years of age and elected by an electoral 
college for nine years, one-third retiring every 
three years ; the Chamber of Deputies is made up 
of 612 members elected by direct popular man- 
hood suffrage for four years. The composition 
of the Chamber elected Apr. 22-29, 1928, was as 
follows: Communists, 16; Democrats, 22; Inde- 
pendent Radicals, 04; Left Republican Demo- 
crats, 34; Socialists, 104; Radicals and Radical 
Socialists, 110; Republican Socialists and 
French Socialists, 46; Republicans of the Left, 
94 j Democratic Republican Union, 110; Con- 
servatives, 12. President at the beginning of 
1931, Gaston Doumergue, who was succeeded on 
June 13, 1931, by Paul Doumer. For the elec- 
tion of President Doumer and for the composi- 
tion of the Laval Ministry formed Jan. 27, 1931, 
see below under History, 

History 

Internal Developments. France’s rOle on the 
international stage during 1931 largely over- 
shadowed her domestic problems. Yet develop- 
ments in this field were important, as well as 
explanatory of events in the international arena. 
Foremost of these was the overthrow of the 
Steeg Cabinet on Jan. 22, 1931, just 11 days 
after the opening of Parliament and somewhat 
more than a month after the formation of the 
Ministry on Dec. 13, 1930. The Steeg Ministry 
was defeated 293 to 283 in the Chamber of 
Deputies on an inconsequential issue which 
served to confirm the delicate balance between 
the forces of the Left and Right. The Steeg Gov- 
ernment had been formed of the parties of the 
Left and Centre, with the Left overwhelmingly 
predominant. The new Cabinet formed January 
27 by Senator f ierre Laval — ^the twentieth since 
Clemenceau’s defeat on Jan. 17, 1920 — ^was com- 
posed of the Right and Centre parties. Aristide 
Briand remained at his post in the Foreign Of- 
fice, although the Laval Cabinet was nationalist, 
in contrast to the Steeg Ministry, which was 
considered in closer sympathy with Briand’s 
]>ollcy of international cooperation. 

Briand’s position in the Laval Cabinet was 
decidedly anomalous, providing the major source 
of controversy between the parties of the Right 
and Left throughout the year. His policies were 
those of the Left, but the Socialist and Radical- 
Socialist parties repeatedly voted against the 
Cabinet because they felt that Briand was out 


of his place and lending unmerited support to 
reactionary groups. On the other hand the Right 
majority supported Briand’s policies, although 
distasteful to them, because his participation 
in the Ministry was essential to its continuance 
in office. The situation was all the more para- 
doxical because of the overshadowing importance 
which French foreign policy, particularly toward 
Germany, assumed during the year. As the 
country anxiously watched developments across 
the Rhine, the Left parties in the Chamber 
stressed the need of peace and disarmament, 
while the Right saw in the Austro-German cus- 
toms union proposal, the Stahlhelm demonstra- 
tion at Breslau Ma^ 30, and the continual gains 
of the Hitlerites in German elections reasons 
for a firmer attitude toward Germany and in- 
creased preparedness. Yet repeatedly in May and 
June, when Briand was under attack, the parties 
voted in opposition to their convictions. In each 
case, however, the Cabinet was sustained by 
majorities ranging from 35 to 76 votes. 

This abnormal alignment of the political 
parties was evidenced, although not quite so 
strongly, in the Presidential election of May 13, 
in which Paul Doumer, President of the Senate, 
was elected on the second ballot by the ChaiiilK*r 
of Deputies and the Senate voting jointly as a 
National Assembly. Briand had entered the 
Presidential race on May 11, with little en- 
thusiasm, after 50 Senators and Deputies had 
invited him to run. The contest immediately nar- 
rowed to a struggle between Briand, supported 
by the Radical Socialists and the Socialists, and 
Doumer, who was championed by the parties of 
the Right and the Nationalists, even though he 
was a member of the Left group of the Senate. 
In the first ballot, Briand received only 401 
votes to Doumer’s 442. He immediately with- 
drew, and on the second ballot Doumer polled 
504 votes to 334 cast for Senator Alarraud. 
Many interpreted Briand's defeat as a victory 
for the Right and a repudiation of the Foreign 
Minister’s conciliatory policies. On the other 
hand, Le Temps, the semi-official government 
newspaper, and other experienced observers 
maintained that Briand’s policy was not an is- 
sue and that Doumer’s election was to be ex- 
plained on the ground that he more nearly 
represented the traditional bourgeois virtues 
deemed desirable in the President. 

Briand offered his resignation from the Cabi- 
net, but it was not accepted. And upon his re- 
turn on May 22 from Geneva, where he repre- 
sented France as president of the European 
Union Commission and at the discussion of the 
Austro-German customs union before the League 
Council, he was prevailed upon to remain in the 
Cabinet. 

The weakness of the Laval Ministry was 
again demonstrated during the winter sessions of 
Parliament, which opened November 12. On the 
first day M. Laval survived a vote of confidence 
in the Chamber by a margin of 39 votes, the issue 
involving the Government’s proposal to approve 
an increase in railway fares without a full de- 
bate by the Chamber. On December 17, his major- 
ity was cut to nine in a vote on an electoral bill 
to suppress the second ballot in elections when 
any candidates obtained 40 per cent of the total 
votes. The following day, he won a majority of 
59, when the Socialists and other Left parties 
sought to increase state aid to the unemployed. 
These trials of strength were symptomatic of 
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the increased tension in parliamentary circles 
due to the approach of the national elections, 
scheduled for the spring of 1932, at which the 
entire Chamber of Deputies was to be replaced. 
Party feeling was further excited by the increas- 
ing rigor of the economic depression, and by the 
disquieting aspect of French foreign relations. 

The abandonment of the gold standard by 
Groat Britain, Japan, and other countries served 
as a decided barrier to French exports and as a 
stimulus to imports from abroad. French indus- 
try suffered another heavy blow through the im- 
position of protective tariffs by Great Britain. 
During 1931 foreign trade showed an unfavorable 
balance of $471,000,000, compared with $373,- 
000,000 in 1930. 

Unemployment was increasing at the rate of 
10 per cent weekly. The registered unemployed on 
December 5 reached 104,000, a record figure, while 
the total unemployed were estimated variously 
at from 300,000 to 1,000,000. A $200,000,000 
deficit was forecast for the French railways. To 
meet the situation, the Cabinet on December 6 
secured the passage of a law appropriating $140,- 
000,000 for public works. It was estimated that 
this sum would keep 100,000 persons at work 
in many different trades for at least a year. In 
order to defend France “from a veritable swamp- 
ing of our markets by foreign products,*' the 
(lovernmcnt adopted a policy of imposing quotas 
on certain imports, restricting imports from vari- 
ous countries, and levying surtaxes on imports 
from Great Britain and other countries whose 
curnuicies had depreciated. This policy aroused 
(‘nergetic protests from Great Britain, Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium, and Kumania, while Canada 
and Lithuania abrogated their trade agreements 
with France and the commercial treaty with 
Italy was likewise denounced. 

'liic Cfovenimcnt completed its programme on 
December 23, the day Ixffore the termination of 
the extraordinary session, of Parliament, by 
jiusliing through bills authorizing aid to both the 
French Line and the Bank of France. A credit 
of $12,000,000 was extended to the French Line 
{Compagnie Gdnerale Transatlantique) to save 
it fioin bankruptcy. At the same time the Gov- 
ernment assumed ownership of a majority of the 
shares of the company and the right to appoint 
a majoiity of the board of directors. The Bank 
of France was forced to take a loss of 2,500,000,- 
000 francs through the decline in the value of its 
sterling holdings following the abandonment of 
the gold standard by Great Britain in September. 
Tlie steady decline of its shares on the Bourse 
induced the Government to cover the Bank's 
sterling losses by ^ving it a Treasury bond of 
equal value. The bill provided that the Govern- 
ment sinking fund would exchange other negoti- 
able bonds for the Treasury bond. Kepayraent 
was to be made partly by the Bank itself and 
partly by a government budgetary annuity. 

Result of the Negotiations. After ten days 
of discussion, during which France refused to 
consider any proposals involving possible abroga- 
tion of the unconditional annuities under the 
Young Plan, the German government on Novem- 
ber 19 asked the Bank for International Settle- 
ments to convoke a special advisory committee, 
provided for under the Hague agreements of 
January, 1930. The advisory committee convened 
at Basel December 7 to study Germany's capacity 
for the resumption of reparation payments (see 
Kepauations and Wae Debts). In the mean- 


time, however. Premier Laval had stated France's 
policy before the French Chamber of Deputies 
November 26 as follows: 

“VVe will accept no new reparations arrange- 
ment except for the period of the economic de- 
pression; we will accept no reduction on what 
is due us, save in proportion as a reduction is 
granted to us on the war debts; and we will 
not consent to giving German private debts prior- 
ity over reparations.” 

On the question of Germany's private debts, 
M. Laval took a stand in direct opposition to the 
British policy expressed a few days earlier of 
giving precedence to private obligations. Despite 
the conflict of interest between the two countries 
on this point, and with regard to monetary policy, 
France and Great Britain toward the end of 
December a})peared to have reached an agree- 
ment for joint action on reparations and war 
debt. Jt was indicated that at the Reparations 
Conference called for January, 1932, they would 
seek a temporary rather than a permanent solu- 
tion of the German situation, retaining the prin- 
ciple of the Young Plan. Both countries were 
moved to joint action by the hostility to debt 
cancellation evidenced during December in the 
United States Congress. The French press there- 
after reficcted much hostility to the American 
position. 

The text of the draft treaty of non-aggression, 
between France and the Soviet Union, published 
in Paris, December 21, also aroused much criti- 
cism. If ratified, the treaty would pledge both 
Governments to refrain from acts of aggression 
or recourse to war against each other, to remain 
neutral in case either country was attacked by 
a third, to remain outside of any agreement for 
an international commercial boycott against the 
other party, to abstain from propaganda and 
subvervsivc activity against each other, and to 
establish a system of mutual conciliation. 

The Oustbic Affair. The investigation into 
the collapse of the Oustric Bank in 1930, which 
swept away about 1,600,000,000 francs in small 
savings, continued throughout most of 1931. On 
February 14, the Parliamentary Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the relations of mem- 
bers of Parliament with the bank, recommended 
to the Chamber that the case be examined by 
the Senate, sitting as a High Court of Justice. 
The commission also recommended the trial by 
the Senate of Raoul Peret, former minister of 
Justice in the Tardieu Ministry; Senator Ren4 
Besnard, former Ambassador to Rome; and of 
Albert Favre and Gaston Vidal, former Under- 
secretaries and former Deputies, on charges of 
having allowed Oustric to use their influence to 
further his financial speculations in exchange 
for large retainers. 

The recommendations were adopted by the 
Chamber March 26 and the Senate on April 2 
constituted itself a High Court, fixing May 19 
as the date of trial. The spectacular trial ended 
with the acquittal of all four defendants on 
July 23, although the verdict censured some of 
their acts as “deplorable.” 

Electoral Trends. In general, the local elec- 
tions held throughout France on October 18 
and the cantonal elections of October 26 showed 
a moderate trend toward the Left Centre rather 
than toward the Right. The Communists and 
Socialists on the extreme Left and the national- 
ist candidates on the extreme Right were the 
heaviest losers, while the Radicals registered the 
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greatest gains. In Alsace the autonomist move- 
ment showed its strength, electing a majority of 
the general council of the Department of Bas- 
Rhin as well as an autonomist Deputy, M. Roos, 
from Strasbourg. The Communists, Autonomists, 
and Catholics of Alsace combined under the ban- 
ner of the Popular Union to oppose the regular 
parties. 

Franck and the European Crisis. The tri- 
umph of French diplomacy in 1931 may be at- 
tributed directly to the financial reforms in- 
augurated by Premier Poincar4 in 1926, the 
stabilization of the franc in 1928, the subse- 
quent phenomenal inflow of gold into the vaults 
of the Bank of France, and the rapid increase 
of liquid French capital to a total estimated at 
160,000,000,000 francs (about $3,920,000,000). 
The gold stock increased from $1,160,000,000 in 
June, 1928, to $2,382,000,000 on Aug. 20, 1931, 
a total exceeded only by the gold stock of the 
United States. In its later stages, the gold in- 
flux was accompanied by an unhealthy restric- 
tion of credit, abnormally high prices, and an 
increasing budget deficit. But in the struggle 
to retain French political supremacy, which 
opened in a new and more serious phase with 
the announcement of the Austro-German cus- 
toms union proposal on March 21, the large 
French gold and capital surplus played a de- 
cisive rOie. 

To the French, the customs union proposal 
was the first step toward the political union of 
Germany and Austria, which had been prohibit- 
ed by the peace treaties. It was regarded as the 
culmination of a long series of incidents which 
pointed toward the alliance of Germany, Rus- 
sia, Italy, and the dismembered states of Central 
Europe in an anti-treaty bloc, determined to 
end French domination of the continent. To a 
large extent, the German government had aban- 
doned Stresemann’s policy of peace and was 
continually pressing France for additional con- 
cessions. 

Mussolini during 1930 had aligned Italy 
with the agitation for treaty revision and was 
building up a series of alliances with the ex- 
enemy states of Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey. Both Germany and Italy had concluded 
important trade agreements with Russia and 
Russia had supported the German disarmament 
demand before the Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament at Geneva. On June 24, 1031, the 
Russo-German neutrality treaty of 1926 was 
renewed. The French also envisaged the pos- 
sibility that Italy, Rumania, Hungary, and other 
Central European states might accept the in- 
vitation to enter the Austro-German customs 
union and thus be drawn into the orbit of Ger- 
many. 

The general revulsion from Briand’s policies 
of moderation and conciliation caused by the 
customs union announcement was heightened by 
the Hoover moratorium proposal of June 20 
(see Reparations; Germany and the United 
States under Iliatory). To France, President 
Hoover's proposal for a year's postponement of 
reparation and war-debt payments seemed an ef- 
fort to aid Germany in sabotaging the Young 
Plan. Accordingly France held up the acceptance 
of the moratorium until much of its calculated 
psychological effect was lost. Her final accept- 
ance of it was conditioned upon the retention 
of the Young Plan in principle through the con- 
tinuance of German unconditional annuity pay- 


ments, these annuities being reloaned to the 
German railroads through the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. 

The French counter-attack assumed two forms 
— one economic and the other financial. An eco- 
nomic programme to offset the Austro-German 
customs union proposal was introduced in the 
Commission on European Union at Geneva May 
16. It envisaged the gradual coordination of the 
European economic structure preparatory to the 
general reduction of tariffs (for details of the 
plan, see United States of Europe). However, 
the financial offensive, made possible through the 
close collaboration of French financial interests 
with the Foreign Office, proved much more ef- 
fective. 

The virtual closing of the long-term loan 
market due to the depression and the consistent- 
ly unfavorable trade balances of many European 
nations had forced them to turn to Paris for 
short-term credits. This increasing accumulation 
of short-term credits, subject to withdrawal at 
will, made the financial structures of the respec- 
tive countries more and more vulnerable to at- 
tack. The announcement of the Austi o-German 
customs union proposal was followed by the 
immediate withdrawal of French and other 
short-term credits from both Vienna and Berlin. 
It was charged that the French credits were 
withdrawn for political purposes, although the 
increasing uncertainty introduced into the Eu- 
ropean situation by the customs union project 
probably justified their withdrawal on financial 
grounds. Whatever the motive, the withdrawals 
contributed powerfully to the development of 
severe financial crises in both countries (see 
Germany and Austria under Uistory), In June, 
Austria tried to raise a $21,000,000 loan in 
France to bolster the tottering Credit- Anstalt, 
an Austrian private bank controlling 80 per 
cent of Austrian industry. The French govern- 
ment refused to participate in such a loan unless 
it was negotiated under the Auspices of the 
League of Nations. French bankers offered to 
advance the money, it was reported, but on con- 
dition that the customs union proposal was 
abandoned and that Austria submit once more 
to international financial control. Austria then 
appealed to Great Britain, and the Bank of 
England on June 17 advanced an unconditional 
interim credit of .$21,000,000. The British in- 
tervention was not relished in Paris, and the 
subsequent withdrawal of French credits from 
London, which aided in precipitating the finan- 
cial crisis there, appeared to have a retaliatory 
aspect (see Great Britain under Hintory), 

On July 9, the German government was forced 
to approach the French for a $400,000,000 loan 
to stem the tide of the financial crisis. Dr. 
Hans Luther of the Reichsbank was informed 
that the French Government would particiiiatc 
in such a credit only when Germany abandoned 
the customs union, terminated work on her 
“pocket battleships,” and prevented further 
hostile demonstrations by the German private 
military organizations. 

^ In the meantime, France was binding her al- 
lies of the Little Entente more closely to her 
by the extension of large loans. French bankers 
furnished the major part of a $60,000,000 loan 
to Rumania concluded in Paris March 11. On 
April 23, a similar loan of $60,000,000 to Czecho- 
slovakia was provisionally negotiated at the same 
time that Foreign Minister Bened of Czecho- 
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Slovakia was vigorously attacking the Austro- 
Qerman customs union proposal in the Czecho- 
slovak Chamber of Deputies. In April, also, was 
concluded the $40,000,000 private loan to a 
French-Polish syndicate for the construction of 
the Polish railway line from Kattowice in Up- 
per Silesia to Gdynia (see Poland under Hte- 
tory). And on May 8, French banks advanced 
the larger part of a $42,000,000 loan to Yugoslavia 
for the stabilization of the Yugoslav currency 
and the construction of public works. Hungary’s 
agitation for revision of treaty boundaries was 
scotched by the extension on August 14 of a 
$26,000,000 loan raised mostly in Paris (see 
Hunqaky under History). In August, French 
prestige was further enhanced by French partici- 
pation in two Franco-American credits to Great 
Britain of $250,000,000 and $400,000,000, respec- 
tively. It was considered significant that in the 
same month Mussolini’s public addresses as- 
sumed a markedly peaceful tone, in contrast 
with his belligerent utterances of the previous 
year. The collapse of the British Labor Govern- 
ment, which had been opposed to the French 
disarmament thesis, and the inauguration of 
negotiations with the (Soviet Union for a non- 
aggression pact and a commercial agreement, 
also served to strengtlien French influence. 

The full extent of the French victory was 
made jilaiii on September 2, when both Germany 
anti Austria formally renounced the customs 
union proposal. Three days later the World 
Court ruled that the proposal was illegal, the 
matter having been referred to the Court for 
a decision by the League Council in May. (See 
Would tkuiuT.) France proved more approach- 
able after these developments, and on October 
22 t»ffeied a $8,500,000 credit for the supjiort 
of the Austrian National Bank. The Vienna cor- 
respondent of tlic New York Times summarized 
the situation on September 9 as follows: 

Under the dark sky of the financial crisis and in the 
face of the ovorwhelminff power it has given Franco to 
damn or save her victims, an uneasy peace has fallen over 
SouthoHstern Kiirope, u “pax Gallica,” as the newspapers 
have boon quick to name it. 

The German government, too, was forced to 
swallow a rebuff and turn again to Paris for 
aid in securing a $500,000,000 long-term loan, 
which was considiircd essential to stabilize Ger- 
many’s financial position. On July 18, Chancel- 
lor Bruning and Foreign Minister Curtius ar- 
rived in Paris and opened loan negotiations. 
T’hey were informed, according to reliable but 
unconfirmed refrorts, that France was prepared 
to advance the major part of the loan in return 
for a pledge from Germany to abandon for ten 
years all attacks upon the Treaty of Versailles. 
Brflning refused these terms, knowing that to 
accept meant his overthrow at home. At the 
Seven-Power Conference at London (July 20- 
2,3) the same thing happened. France cut off 
Germany from the hoped-for British and Amer- 
ican aid by refusing to share in any financial 
programme. On September 27-28, Premier Laval 
and Foreign Minister Briand returned the visit 
of the German statesmen, receiving a hearty wel- 
come in Berlin. But the results achieved were 
meagre (see Geumany under History). The Ger- 
mans still refused to accept the French political 
demands, and no loan was forthcoming; instead 
preliminary steps toward economic collaboration 
were taken in the hope that they would lead to 
the solution of the various political problems. 


France and the United States. With Ger- 
many beaten but still unwilling to make terms, 
and with Great Britain fully absorbed in the 
task of national reconstruction, French power 
was capable of being challenge only by the 
United States. French and American policies dif- 
fered on the most important issues — the re- 
habilitation of Germany, disarmament, war 
debts, and reparations. In the financial war be- 
tween Franco and Germany, President Hoover 
had intervened on the side of Germany with his 
moratorium proposal. The United States fa- 
vored disarmament but opposed the French de- 
mand for security through a pledge of as- 
sistance in case of attack. A growing sentiment 
in the United States favored the revision of the 
Versailles Treaty and the cancellation of both 
war debts and reparations. Furthermore, the col- 
lapse of the pound sterling had left France 
and the United States as the two great financial 
powers still on the gold standard and the with- 
drawal of credits and gold supplies from one to 
another threatened to further upset the inter- 
national financial structure. 

It was to discuss these issues that Premier 
Laval visited the United States (October 22-27) 
on the invitation of Secretary of State Stimson. 
Recalling Franco-American disagreements at 
numerous preceding conferences, and particu- 
larly at the Washington Naval Conference of 
1922, the French public watched Laval depart 
for America with considerable nervousness. He 
returned amid the acclamations of virtually all 
party groups, for the Premier had won impor- 
tant concessions from President Hoover without 
impairing Franco-American good-will. A joint 
statement by Premier Laval and President 
Hoover and subsequent announcements by Laval 
indicated that the Washington government had 
agreed : ( 1 ) not to exert pressure on France 
to disarm until after **the organization on a 
firm foundation of permanent peace”; (2) that 
any new action with regard to Gorman repara- 
tion payments should be inaugurated by the Eu- 
ropean powers concerned and within the frame- 
work of the Young Plan; (3) that Washington 
would not again take the initiative in the 
inter-Allied debt question, but would reSxamine 
the question if the European powers agreed to 
reduce German reparations. Thus France ob- 
tained carte blanche to assume the initiative and 
responsibility for bringing order out of the 
European chaos, together with the promise of 
limited American collaboration in the ultimate 
reduction or annulment of war debts (see Unit- 
ed States under History). 

Previous to his departure for America, 
Premier Laval had sounded out the attitude of 
the British government through conversations in 
Paris with Lord Reading, Foreign Secretary in 
the temporary National Government. Upon his 
return he immediately resumed negotiations 
with Germany in an effort to achieve a general 
political and financial settlement. 

Fbanco-Itaxian Naval Rivalry, With the 
expiration on Dec. 1, 1030, of the Franco-Italian 
naval building truce (see 1930 Year Book), 
negotiations for a permanent settlement of the 
naval controversy were renewed. In February, 
1931, the negotiations reached an impasse, 
wliereupon Foreign Secretary Arthur Henderson 
sent R. L. Craigie of the British Foreign Office 
to Paris in an effort to harmonize the positions 
of France, Italy, and Great Britain. Mr. Hen- 
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derson’s intervention was prompted by the fact 
that the 1931-32 French naval budget totaled 
about $123,000,000, of which $39,000,000 was for 
new construction including a 23,000-ton battle- 
ship to offset the German ‘‘pocket” battleship, the 
Ersate-Prensaen, It seemed certain that if France 
proceeded to build the battleship, there would be 
a new armament race between the three coun- 
tries, thus causing the annulment of the London 
Naval Treaty of 1930. 

On February 23, the British Foreign Secretary 
commenced a hurried trip to Paris and Home, 
where he carried negotiations with Foreign Min- 
isters Briand and Grandi to an apparently suc- 
cessful end. An official communique of March 1 
announced the conclusion of an agreement, which 
was published by the three Foreign Offices on 
March 11. As interpreted by the British and 
Italian governments, the “bases of agreement” 
thus reached provided for stabilization of the 
French and Italian fleets for the period 1931-36. 
No new cruisers or lighter vessels were to be 
built, both countries w^erc to be at liberty to 
construct two 23,000-ton battleships, armed with 
12-inch guns, to offset the two new German cruis- 
ers constructed or authorized, and France was 
to be allowed a total submarine tonnage of 81,- 
989, as against 62,700 tons for each of the other 
four signatories of the Treaty of London. The 
French, however, interpreted the bases of agree- 
ment as giving them in addition the right to 
commence the replacement of their over -age naval 
vessels before the termination of the agreement 
in 1936. The announcement of the Austro-German 
customs union proposal on March 21 served to 
stiffen the French attitude and a fundamental 
rift was revealed when the naval experts of the 
throe powers met in London to transform the 
provisional agreement into definitive form. There 
was a discrepancy of some 66,000 tons in cruis- 
ers between the French and Italian interpreta- 
tions. The committee continued its endeavors 
until April 22, when an exchange of notes between 
France on the one hand and Great Britain and 
Italy on the other, in which the other powers 
rejected the French proposals, brought this phase 
of the negotiations to an unsuccessful end. 

Efforts to reach a new agreement were im- 
mediately begun, facilitated by the fact that 
neither France nor Italy put into effect their 
new building programmes. The French pro- 
gramme for 1931-32 encountered unexpected op- 
position in the Chamber when the debate on the 
measure opened June 18. The credits asked for 
were finally voted by the Chamber, 417 to 161, 
with the proviso that determination of the ton- 
nage and characteristics of the capital ship asked 
for would be reserved until a later date. On July 
2, however, the Senate reversed the decision of 
the House, approving by 166 to 131 the navy’s 
plea for the construction of a battleship as soon 
as possible. The naval building programme, as 
approved, was estimated to cost $160,000,000. 

An important step bearing upon the subsequent 
negotiations was the proposal of Foreign Min- 
ister Grandi of Italy before the League Assem- 
bly September 8 for “a suspension of the execu- 
tion of the new armament programmes until 
after the disarmament conference” scheduled for 
February, 1932. France, Poland, and Japan joined 
in opposing Signor Grandi’s original proposal, 
but an amended agreement was reached under 
which the Assembly asked all governments to 
signify by November 1 whether they are willing 


to enter an agreement to “refrain from any meas- 
ure involving an increase in armaments.” Both 
France and Italy accepted the amended proposal. 
See Italy and Great Britain under History; 
also Disarmament; League of Nations. 

Disarmament Memorandum. The French dis- 
armament thesis was reaffirmed more strongly 
than ever before in a memorandum of July 21 
to the League of Nations, prepared in response 
to the request of the Council for data on existing 
armaments of the various Powers. The document 
emphasized that further reduction in armaments 
must depend upon definite guarantees of secur- 
ity, or in other words, upon a binding agreement 
on the part of all states to support by force of 
arms a country which is the victim of unpro- 
voked aggression. The French view was restated 
that unless such aid could be counted upon, each 
state must determine its own measures of self- 
defense, based upon its geographical situation and 
the “special risks” to which it is exposed. Fur- 
thermore the note gave wainiug that France 
would be obliged to increase her armaments in 
case Germany or Italy attempted to modify the 
Treaty of Versailles “in the name of theoretical 
equality.” See Disarmament. 

Other Events. Other developments of the year 
included an increase in French tariff rates on 
October 1 designed to protect the French market 
from the competition of products from Groat 
Britain and other countries w’ith dejireciated 
currencies. Plans were carried forward for a 
railway line across the Sahara connecting Al- 
geria with the Niger River and Freneli West 
Africa. In April, President Doumergue visited 
Tunis to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the French protectorate there. 
The increasing native opposition met by French 
colonial authorities in French Indo-China con- 
tinued to arouse concern and in September Min- 
ister of Colonies Paul Reynaud left Paris for 
a tour of the Far Eastern possession. A textile 
strike in the vicinity of Koubaix and Tourcoing 
from May 18 to July 6 was marked by scH'ere 
rioting on June 12 and 13 as a result of Com- 
munist agitation. On June 14, the excursion 
steamer Philibert capsized in a hurricane off 
the mouth of the Loire, drowning about 440 jias- 
sengers. The death of ex-Piesident Armand Fal- 
li^res (q.v.) at the age of 90, occuired .luno 22. 
For the International Colonial Exposition at 
Paris, see Expositions; also Disarmament, 
Austria under Historii. 

BinLiOGRAPiiY. Consult, Vera Micheles Dean, 
“European Efforts for Economic Collaboration,” 
Foreign Policy Reports^ Aug. 19, 1931; William 
T. Stone, “The Franeo-ltalian Naval Dispute,” 
Foreign Policy Reports, June 24, 193] ; Ilamil- 
ton Fish Armstrong, “France and the Hoover 
Plan,” Foreign Affairs, October, 1931. 

FKANKEL, Lee Kaufer. An American in- 
surance official, died in Paris, France, July 26, 
1931. He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 13, 
1867, and was graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania with the B.S. degree in 1887 
and received the Ph.D. degree in 1891. He was an 
instructor in chemistry at the University of 
Pennsylvania from 1888 to 1893 and practiced 
as a consulting chemist in Philadelphia from 
1893 to 1899. He then devoted himself to wel- 
fare work, being manager of the United Hebrew 
Charities in New York City from 1899 to 1908 
and special investigator for the Russell Sage 
Foundation in 1908. In 1909 he became associ- 
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ated with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany as manager of the industrial department, 
and at the time of his death was second vice 
president of that organization in charge of the 
welfare department. He had served as a mem- 
ber of the Ellis Island Commission (1003), as 
commissioner of the New York State Board of 
Charities, and as welfare director of the U. S. 
Post Omce Department (1921-22). 

He was also a past president of the New York 
State Conference on Charities and Correction 
(1917) and of the American Public Health As- 
sociation (1919), chairman of the National 
Health Council (1923-25), and vice president of 
the National Conference of Social Work (1923- 
24). In addition to numerous papers on welfare 
work and health promotion, he wrote Working- 
men's Insurance in Europe (1911) ; The Human 
Factor in Industry (1920) ; The Health of the 
Worker (1924); and Encyclopedia of Health 
(1925). 

FRANKLIN. See Northwest Territories. 

FREE BAPTISTS. See Baptists, Free. 

FRENCH, Daniel Chester. An American 
sculptor, died near Stockbridge, Mass., Oct. 7, 
1931. He was born in Exeter, N. H., Apr. 20, 
1850. After studying for a year at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 4ie decided to 
become a sculptor, attending Dr. William Ilim- 
iiier’s lectures on anatomy in Boston and in 
1809 working for a short time in the studio of 
John Quincy Adams Ward. At the age of 23 he 
made for the town of Concord, Mass., the “Min- 
ute Man,’* which was unveiled on the centenary 
of the Battle of Lexington and Concord Apr. 
19, 1875, and which bore the promise of his fu- 
ture distinction. He then spent a year in Flor- 
ence with the American sculptor, Thomas Ball, 
and in 1875 opened a studio in Washington. 

From 1878 to 1887 he made Boston and Con- 
cord his lieadcpiarters, after which he settled in 
New York City. During this period he made 
frequent visits to Paris, but although he ab- 
soibed wdiatever appealed to him most, he did 
not seem to come directly under the influence 
of any one French master. His genius was pe- 
culiarly Amrican and combined singular beauty 
of techni(iue with poetry, grace, and plastic 
chaim. From the first the sculptural compact- 
ness of his gioups and the play of light and 
shade were jiurticularly admirable. Ilis “John 
Harvard” (1882) in Cambridge, Mass., was in 
the severe, simple style of the “Minute Man.” 
His busts of Emerson and Alcott also followed 
his early style of firm, close modeling and were 
characterized by the lofty intellectual quality 
which he so often showed in his portraitures. The 
marble statue of Gen. Lewis Cass in the rotunda 
f)f the Capitol in Washington was more loosely 
handled than the two former works but depicted 
strength. In the Gallaudet Monument in Wash- 
ington, showing Dr. Thomas H. Gallaudet and 
his first deaf-mute pupil, he introduced the ele- 
ment of pathos which became so familiar in 
his later work. This was especially true of the 
relief “Death and the Sculptor,” which he de- 
signed for the tomb of the sculptor Martin Mil- 
more in the Forest Hills Cemetery, Boston, and 
which received a medal of honor at the i?aris 
Salon in 1892. 

Of the large amount of decorative sculpture 
which was done by Frencli, or under his direc- 
tion, at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
in 1893, the most noteworthy were the many 


groups with animals, done in collaboration with 
Edward Potter, his former pupil, who later 
mo<leled the horses for his equestrian statues. 
The great gilded “Statue of the Republic,” 
which he placed in the Court of Honor, was one 
of the most striking colossal statues of recent 
times. With the assistance of Potter he modeled 
the bronze equestrian statue of General Grant 
in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia (1899); that 
of General Washin^on (1900), presented by an 
association of American women to the French 
nation and now in the Place d’J6na, Paris; and 
that of Gen. Joseph Hooker in the State House 
Grounds, Boston (1903). He also designed the 
monument to John Boyle O’Reilly in the Back 
Bay Fens of Boston (1895); the statues of 
Thomas Starr King in San Francisco (1890) 
and Rufus Choate in the Boston Court House 
(1898); the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial 
at Wellesley College (1909); a “Mourning Vic- 
tory” for the Melvin Memorial in Sleepy Hol- 
low Cemetery, Concord, Mass. (1910); the 
statue of Gen. James Oglethorpe in Savannah, 
Ga. (1910); the Marshall Field Memorial in 
Graceland Cemetery, Chicago (1911); the seat- 
ed figure of Emerson, Concord Library (1912) ; 
a statue of Abraham Lincoln in the Capitol 
grounds, Lincoln, Neb. (1912); the colossal 
marble “Lincoln” in the Lincoln Memorial, 
Washington (1919); and a statue of Lafayette 
at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. (1922). His 
versatility was still further displayed in the two 
statues, “History” and Herodotus,” for the Con- 
gressional Library in Washington; “Alma 
Mater” (1903), in front of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library; the fine bronze doors of the 
Boston Public Library, in low relief (1904) ; the 
“Continents” — Europe, Asia, Africa, and Amer- 
ica — in front of the New York Custom House 
(1900); the ideal marble statue “Memory” 
(1911) in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City, his finest female nude; the 
Du Pont fountain in Washington ( 1 922 ) ; and 
the Ist Division War Memorial in Washington 
(1924). 

French received numerous distinctions, being 
elected a member of the National Academy of 
Design, the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, and the Accademia di San Luca in Rome. 
He was also honorary president of the National 
Sculpture Society and a trustee of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City. In 1910 
he was made a Chevalier of the French Legion 
of Honor and in 1920 was chosen one of the 
foreign associates of the Academic des Beaux- 
Arts of the Institut de France. He received a 
medal of honor at the Paris Exposition in 1900 
and the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915, 
and a gold medal of honor from the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters in 1918. From 1910 
to 1915 he was a member of the National Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, serving also as its chair- 
man for three years. At the time of his death 
he was dean of American sculptors. 

FRENCH ACADEMY. See Academy, 
French. 

FRENCH CONGO. See French Equatorial 
Africa. 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. A 

French possession in Africa on the Atlantic 
coast between the territories of the Belgian 
Congo and British Cameroon. Area, 912,049 
square miles; population, according to the cen- 
sus of 1920, 3,127,707, of whom 2502 were £u- 
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ropeans. The possessioii comprises the four 
colonies of Gabun, Middle Congo, Ubangi-Shari, 
and Chad. Brazzaville, with 4000 inhabitants, is 
the capital, in 1029 there were 62 native schools, 
with 3490 pupils, and 74 private missionary 
schools, with 7029 pupils. 

Equatorial Africa is very rich in natural re- 
sources, for the most part undeveloped. Tropical 
forests extend 300,000 square miles to the Gabun 
coast and contain valuable timber. Palm oil and 
wild caoutchouc are the principal commercial 
products. Coffee, cacao, and cotton are raised 
to some extent. Copper, zinc, and lead are to be 
found and considerable quantities of ivory are 
exported. In 1928 imports were valued at 227,- 
656,279 francs and exports at 151,318,963 francs. 
The general budget for the four colonies bal- 
anced at 73,160,000 francs in 1931 and at 54,500,- 
000 francs in 1930 (1 franc equals $0.0392 at 
par). A governor-general has general super- 
vision, but each colony is locally governed by a 
lieutenant-governor, aided by an administrative 
council. Governor-General in 1931, Rafael An- 
tonetti, appointed in July, 1924. 

FEENCH GUIANA, gC-a'n&. A French col- 
ony and penal settlement on the northeast coast 
of South America. Area, about 34,740 square 
miles; population at the census of 1920, 47,341. 
Cayenne, a seaport, with 13,936 inhabitants in 
1926, is the capital. The population figures do 
not include the number in the penal settlement 
of Maroni, in which there were 4000 prisoners 
in 1929, the fioating population of miners, 
French officials, or native tribes. The extensive 
forests are rich in timber. Only about 7900 acres 
are devoted to agriculture, the chief crops being 
sugar, rice, maize, colfee, and cacao. The chief 
occupation is placer mining for gold. Other 
minerals produced are silver, iron, and phos- 
phates. The total imports in 1929 were valued 
at 66,251,978 francs and exports at 32,121,717 
francs (1 franc equals $0.0392 at par). The 
principal articles of export were gold, rose- 
wood essence, various timbers, phosphates, 
cacao, balata, and hides. The budget for 1930 
balanced at 16,370,965 francs. The colony is un- 
der a governor who is aided by a privy council 
and by a council-general elected by French citi- 
zens in Guiana, and is represented in the French 
Parliament by one deputy. M. Bouge, former ad- 
ministrator of Mah4, succeeded M. Siadoux as 
Governor of Guiana in June, 1931. He was ex- 
pected to reform conditions in the penal settle- 
ment, escaped convicts having caused considerable 
embarrassment to the authorities of neighbor- 
ing colonies. A legal dispute arose with Trini- 
dad (q.v.) during the year over the surrender 
of fugitives and was referred by the British 
colony to the Privy Council at London. Plans 
to extend French control into the interior were 
laid by Governor Bouge during 1931. Colonial 
troops led by officers with African and Indo- 
China experience were to establish outposts in 
the bush and Annamite laborers were imported 
to build roads and cantonments. 

FRENCH GUINEA, gln'I. A French colony 
on the west coast of Africa between Portuguese 
Guinea and the British colony of Sierra Leone. 
Area, 89,436 square miles; population, estimated 
in 1029 at 2,220,267, including 1496 Europeans 
(1389 French). Capital, Conakry. Imports 
(1929) were valued at 115,382,466 francs; ex- 
ports at 60,040,268 francs. The 1930 budget fixed 
expenditures at 49,452,000 francs (1 franc 


equals $0.0392 at par). A railway runs from 
Conakry on the coast to the Niger at Kourassa 
and thence to Kankan, a total of 412 miles. The 
colony is under the Governor-General of French 
West Africa. Lieut. -Governor in 1931, J. L. G. 
Poiret. See I'benoh West Africa. 

FBENCH INDIA. The name given to the 
group of five French dependencies in India, of 
which the chief is Pondich^ry. Area, about 196 
square miles; estimated population in 1930, 
288,546, divided among the five dependencies as 
follows: Pondichdry, 186,479; Karikal, 59,800; 
Chandernagor, 26,397; Mahd, 12,113; Yanaon, 
4757. French residents numbered about 1036. 
Capital, Pondich4ry. Paddy (rice), ground-nuts, 
and manoic are the chief crops. Imports, in 
1929 totaled about 18,687,000 francs; exports, 
270,990,000 francs (1 franc equals $0.0302 at 
par). Receipts of the government in 1930 were 
2,811,825 rupees; expenditures, 2,451,450 rupees; 
public debt, 120,000 francs. The rupee is equiva- 
lent to about $0.36. The governor is assisted by 
an elective general council and French India is 
represented in the French Parliament by one 
Senator and one Deputy. Governor in 1931, 
Adrien Juvanon, appointed in 1930. 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA. A French posses- 
sion in 80 ut)|eaBtern Asia, comprising the colony 
of Cochin-China; the protectorates of Annam, 
Cambodia, Tongking (Tonkin), and Laos; and 
Kwangchow (Kwang Chau Wan), which was 
leased from (Jjhina in 1898. Capital, Hanoi, in 
Tongking. 

Area and Population. Bounded on the west 
by Siam and Burma and on the north by China, 
French Indo-China has a total area of 284,900 
square miles and a population (1926 census) of 
20,698,042, divided as follows: 


PRENOH INDO-CniNA: AREA AND 
POPULATION 


Zfivision 

Capital 

Area 

(eq, miles) 

Populatton 
(1926 census) 

Cochin China 

Saigon .... 

. , 24,700 

4,119,832 

Cambodia 

Fhndm-Penh 

. . 67,800 

2,535,178 

Annam 

Hu6 

. . 68,000 

5,580,974 

Tongking 

Hanoi 

. . 44,700 

7,401,912 

Laos 

Vientiane 

. . 89,400 

855,146 

Kwangchow 

Fort Bayard 

800 

205,000 

Total 


.. 284,900 

20,698,042 


Of the total population in 1926, only 21,000 
were Europeans. The estimated population of 
the chief cities in 1926 were: Saigon, 143,167; 
Cholon (Cochin China), 198,713; Hanoi, 103,- 
235; Phnom-Penh, 81,712; Hud, 60,611; Binh- 
Dinh (Annam), 147,199; Ventiane, 28,000. 

Peoduction. Agriculture, mining, and fishing 
are the principal industries. The territoiy tribu- 
tary to Saigon is one of the great rice-growing 
regions of the world; the rice crop of the entire 
country in 1930 was about 1,600,000 metric tons, 
of which 1,058,000 tons were exported. The ex- 
portable rice surplus in 1931 was estimated at 
1,700,000 metric tons. The price of rice per 100 
kilos (220 pounds), however, had fallen from 
$4.67 on Jan. 1, 1930, to $2.94 on Jan. 1, 1931. 
As the rice crop normally accounts for about 65 
per cent of the total value of exports, the price 
decline resulted in severe economic depression. 
Rubber, sugar, cinnamon, and tea are other farm 
products, while the minerals exploited are coal, 
phosphates, zinc, antimony, tin, wolfram, graph- 
ite, and lead. Rubber exports in 1930 totaled 
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7738 metric tons (8700 in 1020). The total value 
of mineral production in 1928 was 18,460,000 
piasters ($0,245,000). In 1030, the output of coal 
and li^ite was 1,955,000 metric tons; of zinc, 
15,900 metric tons; tin, 1017 metric tons; phoa- 
pliate rock, 30,300 metric tons. For production, 
etc., of the individual colonies, see articles on 
each. 

CoMMEBCE. All tlie states of French Indo-China 
were united in a Customs union in 1887. In 1029, 
total exports amounted to 2,611,700,000 francs 
($102,370,000) and total imports to 2,602,800,- 
000 francs ($102,030,000). France supplied 46.2 
per cent of all imports and purchased 22.1 per 
cent of the exports. In 1930, exports to France 
were valued at 526,059,000 francs (692,002,000 
francs in 1920) and imports from France totaled 

896.313.000 francs (1,013,278,000 francs in 1929). 
During the first half of 1931, exports to all coun- 
tries dropped 50 per cent and imports declined 
30 per cent in value, as compared with the same 
period of 1930. Rice, crude rubber, coal, fish and 
shrimps, and corn are the leading exports and 
cotton fabrics, metal manufactures, machinery 
and apparatus, silk fabrics, and kerosene are the 
leading imports. 

l^'iNANCE. There is a general budget for Indo- 
China and a separate budget for each of the com- 
ponent states. The ordinary general budget for 
1930 balanced at 06,380,000 piasters (the piaster 
was stabilized at $0,392 on May 31, 1930), the 
extraordinary budget totaling an additional 

6.236.000 piasters. Opium, alcohol, and salt are 
state monopolies. The 1930 budget included a con- 
tribution of 11,891,000 piasters to France, repre- 
senting a share in the cost of military and naval 
expenses The public debt at the end of 1929 
amounted to 353,494,000 French francs ($13,857,- 
000) and 6,646,000 piasters ($2,605,000). The 
Bank of Indo-China is the leading financial in- 
stitution. 

Communications. There were 1488 miles of 
railway line in 1920, all government-owned but 
leased in part to private operators. The total 
highway mileage in 1931 was reported at 19,931 
miles, of which 8890 miles were paved, and 6209 
miles were graded and passable for more than 
six months of the year. About $3,630,000 >^a8 
spent on highway construction in 1929. In 1929, 
a total of 1492 vessels in the overseas trade ag- 
gregating 4,527,867 tons entered the ports of 
French Indo-China and 1491 of $4,530,401 tons 
departed. The first air mail on regular service 
from France to Indo-China arrived at iSaigon on 
Jan. 27, 1931, the trip from Marseilles occupying 
the scheduled time of 10 days. The telegraph and 
telejihonc system is owned by the Government. 

GovEiiNMENT. The central government is headed 
by a governor-general, assisted by a secretary- 
general, a government council, and a grand coun- 
cil for economic affairs. A French resident- 
superior administers the affairs of each of the 
states, except Cochin-China, which is admin- 
istered by a governor. Governor-General in 1931, 
Pierre Pasquier, appointed Aug. 22, 1928. 

History. The political unrest in French Indo- 
China arising from the Nationalist movement 
was aggravated in 1931 by a severe economic 
depression and intensive Communist propaganda. 
An armed uprising occurred in Northern Annam 
on May 1, according to a statement by the French 
Minister of Colonies. Bands carrying Soviet in- 
signia attacked native outposts but were repulsed 
with the loss of 175 men. Later in the month it 


was reported tliat terrorist bands in Tongking 
had killed 49 persons, and mutilated and tor- 
tured scores of native officials and others in sym- 
pathy with the French regime. On June 2, Min- 
ister of Colonies Heynaud disclosed details of an 
alleged Communist plot for a general uprising 
in Indo-China to the Colonies Commission of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. Immediately after- 
ward, Governor-General Pasquier returned hur- 
riedly to Hanoi from Paris, with instructions for 
energetic military, political, and economic meas- 
ures. The Minister of Colonies made a tour of 
French Indo-China in the autumn of 1931. See 
France under History. 

FRENCH IVORY COAST. See Ivory Coast. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE. See Philology, Mod- 
ern. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. The great event 
in France— -outside of politics — ^was the impres- 
sive “Exposition colonialc” which was bound to 
leave its mark in literature. See Expobitionb. 
Andr4 Maurois told the life of the Marshal 
Lyautey, the organizer of the Exposition and the 
glorious soldier of “Greater France” ; Albert 
Sarraut, former governor of Indo-China, gave 
out a remarkable volume Servitude et Urandeur 
coloniales; and the librairie Hachette in a series 
“Toutes nos colonies” succeeded in getting books 
from some of the foremost writers of exotic lit- 
erature (e.g., Djibouti, Au seuil de VOrient), The 
Lettres du Soudan by the late G^ndral Mangin 
came out in good time; and Saint Floris was 
awarded the “Grand prix de litt4rature colon- 
iale.” The enumeration of fine books along these 
lines would lead us far; let us only pick out 
a few titles: M. and A. Leblond, Vile enohantie, 
La R^unioUy Jean Dorsenne, Le bateau ivre, and 
La femme des iles, II. Bordeaux, Un printemps 
au Afaroc. A curious volume of poetry was Tam- 
Tam de mes nuits, poisie nocturne de la brousse, 
by Bala. 

Several books came out in France in answer 
to Duhamers Scenes de la vie future which had 
been published in 1930 and aroused much feeling 
in that country. In the first place Duhamcl him- 
self gave some explanations of what he meant, 
in the first pages of his (U.ographie cordiale de 
VEuropc, explanations which in some cases 
sound like apologies. (In the other parts of 
the book the author deals with Holland, Greece, 
and Finland.) Then we had L'AmMque inat- 
tendue by Andr4 Maurois, Mine. Cazamian, 
Vautre AmMque and H. de Ziegler, Monde oc- 
cidentalf Poisie de VAm^rique. 

Among other topics of discussion during the 
year, one of the most interesting was whether 
the after-war period in literature was over, or 
whether we were still in the hands of writers 
who could not keep the warlike attitude from 
their ways of thinking. As if spontaneously, from 
various sides, the debate opened in November 
in La Vie, Nouvelle Rex'ue Frangaise, L*6tudiant 
catholique, Le Correspondant. One of the best 
contributions was made by Denys Saurat in 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise in reviewing the book 
of Cr6mieux, Inquietude et Reconstruction’, D, 
Saurat admires much the sincerity of the post 
war writers, but claims that after “raison 
classique,” “sentiment romantique,” and “sensa- 
tion moderne,” we see a return to a new hu- 
manism (not in the American sense of the 
word, however). Of less importance — but rather 
fiercer in tone — ^was the quarrel raised by M. 
Th4rive of Le Temps about the originality of 
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French Komauticism — ^M. Th^rive opposes the 
objective views of Tronchon’s volumes on Ro- 
mantisme et PrSromantisme to what he violent- 
ly attacks as prejudiced views on romanticism 
as presented in Professor Raynaud’s book Z/e 
romantiame et sea originea anglo-germaniquea 
(see Le Tempa, Mar. 6, 1031, and also Ykab 
Book for 1030). 

Another fierce quarrel was brought about by 
M. Gr asset, the well-known publisher who wrote 
a severe article on “Feu le Prix Goncourt” {Nou- 
vellea litUrairea, October 31), saying that the 
“Prix Goncourt” had entirely failed in its mis- 
sion, that all that was sought w-as to favor unde- 
serving and discontented authors, and that some 
good journalists could do more to bring before 
the interested public really good literature. 
Aj albert, one of the Goncourt Academy, retorted 
and the fight continued through the year. Final- 
ly a very personal controversy was aired by the 
publication of the Souvenira J895-1918, by Mme. 
Georgette Leblanc, for many years the muse and 
good angel of Maeterlinck, and who was repaid 
by deep ingratitude on the part of her great 
poet. 

Poetry. Long out of print Lea amoura jaunca 
by Tristan Corbit*re — which show no little an- 
alogy with certain supermodern poetry — ^were re- 
published (by Messein). At the same time Ger- 
ard d’Houville (wife of H. de R6gnier, and 
daughter of Iler<5dia) offered a collection of her 
charming poems with vignettes by Latour, Lea 
poMea de Q6rard d*Ilouville; she sings, like 
Cointc&se de Noailles, the joy of living and the 
liorror of death; there are stanzas on the as- 
pirations for an after life, others that exalt the 
virtue of suffering, and there are poems of 
travels. 

Moli6re made fun of poets who put in sonnets 
Roman history; but here, in 1931, Emmanuel 
de Montcorin in Tretze atcclca de monarchie 
frangatae devotes 30 sonnets to a rapid perusal 
of Flench history, while A. Bouyssy in En marge 
de Quichcrat picks out 165 episodes of the life 
of Joan of Arc and makes 103 sonnets out of 
them. Jules Superviclle takes advantage of the 
vogue conquered by him of late in the realm of 
poetry to publish two collections of short pieces 
reminiscent of Baudelaire’s Pobmea en prose: 
J/Enfant de la haute mer, and Le hosuf et Vdne 
— criticism has not been so enthusiastic. Louis 
Brauquier, in Eau douce pour naviresj offered 
poems collected during travels in far distant 
seas; he is a disciple of the unanimlsts and has 
some of their mannerisms. Let us further men- 
tion Aux caprices dc Vheure, verses written by 
a sergeant of the colonial army, Henri Viale, 
during his wanderings with the army, sometimes 
realistic, sometimes abstract. From Tristan 
Derfeme came Lea compliments en vers de 
Patachon. 

More again w^as heard from the Dadalsts, or 
as they call themselves now the “Surr^alistes”: 
Tristan Zara, who started the movement during 
the War, published in various periodicals frag- 
ments of what is claimed to be a grand poem, 
Homme approximatif, and a special collection, 
Arhre des voyageura; he persists in considering 
incoherency as the very essence of poetry. But 
few, so far, have given a more consistent illus- 
tration of the theory than Andr6 Breton and 
Paul Eluard ; together they published UJmmacu- 
Ue conception, in which one will find more ob- 
scenity than tlieology indeed; they are trying 


to find the form of thought most remote from 
normal, which is of course insanity; in other 
words, they offer what they call the style of a 
demented man; a benevolent critic has called 
the piece, entitled “Essai de simulation de la 
paralysie g^ndrale,” “the most beautiful” of the 
volume, adding that “n’est pas fou qui veut.” 

A worthy disciple of those early representa- 
tives of Dadaism is Charles Plisnier, in Pribre 
aux maina ooupbea (ed. “Ecrivains rdunis”). It 
must bo well understood that much of this 
dadaist poetry is written in prose called “poetic.” 
An indisputably talented admirer of the dadaist 
method, in as far as it means giving up sys- 
tematic thought and indulging in free revery, 
is Francis de Miomandre; in his Bamsara one 
will find a really beautiful rdverie orwntalc on 
the theme of the ever recurrent cycle of human 
events which are in themselves of no importance 
whatsoever: “Ce monde de rosde ii’est qu’un 
monde de ros6e, mais tout de merae ...” If 
surrealism is capable of inspiring poetry of any 
value, here is a sample. Some have thought that 
there were resemblances between the surrealist 
poetry in France and the negro mysticism, thus 
the Cahiera du Bud had published in October 
and November, 1930, translations of what tliey 
call “Sermons n^'gres.” 

Just opposite this incoherent language were 
the advocates of the superiiitellectual literature 
and poetry advocated by the famous Valery. One 
of his most succcssfiu imitators was Gilbert 
Trolliet, who in his Vie extreme offcied verses 
that have so much thought packed in them that 
a very serious study is required to grasp the 
meanings. Thus: 

Mourir oil ta chair accroupie 

CreuBi) lo veut, bombe la luer, 

Oil tpfl yeux pniplent un d6sert 

De jouisaanco eudolorie. 

Quite a number of “Prix” were awarded to 
poets: The most important, although not in 
money, was the Prix Moreas (3000 francs) which 
went to Marcel Ornoy, owner of a bookstore in 
Nice and contributor to the Mercure de France; 
he was rewarded for Visage inconnw, and La vie 
eat d ce prix. The Maison de iioesic presented the 
“Prix Petitdidier” (12,000 fiancs) to Victor 
E. Michelet, for La Porte d’Or, Esprit meivctl- 
leux and Introduction d la vie ardentc] the 
“Prix Bliimont” (6000 francs) to Louis Pize, 
for Rosea de septembre. A prize of 5000 francs 
was also awarded to the Belgian poet Jules 
Sottiaux, for a collection Sambre ct Meuse. Tin* 
“Prix Verhaeren” — for a Belgian — went to Carlo 
Broune for Fruits dc cendres, and Colltncs que 
faimaia. The reader may be interested in an 
Anthologie des-jeunea bertvains belgcSf published 
1931 in Louvain. In La Rochelle a group of 
young poets started a little review of their 
own Le DSpart. 

Theatre. A great many plays, several success- 
es, but none a tremendous success. Perhaps the 
greatest was, at the very beginning of the year, 
Le jouVf by Bernstein, a French Hamlet; a son 
suspecting that the second husband of his mother 
is not innocent of the death of his father — but 
all this presented in modern style with allusions 
to all sorts of psychological subtleties. Early in 
the year also, the staging of David Golden (the 
great novel success of 1930, by Irfcne Nemirov- 
ski) proved a complete failure. The long run of 
Andre Pascal’s Le grand patron was a surprise 
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to many; for the author (really Baron Henri do 
Kothschild, the patron of the Theatre Pigalle, see 
former Year Books) was really an amateur 
when it comes to writing a play: A physician 
marries after sixty, and tries hard to satisfy 
an expensive wife; he lets himself be en- 
tangled in a none too honest fashion of making 
money out of one of his scientific discoveries; 
things look very ominous when the award of the 
Nobel Prize saves the situation at the eleventh 
lioiir. With less success Drieu de la Rochelle, 
in Ucau fraiche, treats a similar subject, a sci- 
entist who first refuses to turn into material 
profit his discoveries, hut for the love of a 
woman his scholarly pride yields; the woman, 
who had married a rich man in the meanwhile, 
returns to him; both live, but hardly happily, 
having given up their early aspirations. 

l.«opold Marchaiid’s comedy Balthazar tells 
the story of an apparently very congenial fellow 
who is not received with open arms when he is 
introduced to society; but, on learning that he 
is Avealthy, things change for liim; then some 
physician pronounces him not quite normal, and 
every one again turns his back on him; when 
it turns out that it was really the physician 
who was not normal in his own mind and a new 
attitude is taken again, Blathazar is disgusted 
and he says so. La belle amour, by the same dram- 
atist, shows a AAoman using her feminine 
charms to subdue men — not a very original sub- 
ject. In J.-V. Pcllerin’s Terrain vague a modern 
biisiiK'ss man is driven almost insane by the 
intense life he has to lead to face his problems, 
and by the noise of typewriters, tclegraph- 
ti(‘king, messenger boys, etc.; he falls into a 
dream in which he sees before him the good 
days when he was not the victim of modern life; 
an old man, llcason, induces him to change his 
life. 

One of the best runs of the season W'as Laurent 
Doillct’s Bonrraciton (the author was unknown 
bcfoie and died by accident after witnessing 
his success), Boui rachon stands with extreme 
patience many misfortunes that assail him, 
and this good nature is his best ally, every- 
lliing ends none too badly; of course, many 
of his tioubles come from love affairs. A rather 
un])leasant play by Aniiel, one of the success- 
ful playwrights of recent years, is Dccalage: 
a supjiosedly very up-to-date lady wants to an- 
alyze exactly the various pleasant things that 
sh(* can get from love, so she allow’s fiO per cent 
for physical pleasure with a young man of 25, 
and 50 per cent of mental enjoyment with a 
more mature gentleman of 50 — finally, however, 
the man of 50 is given up. This leads us to 
J. Leiiormand, the man who tried for years to 
acelimati/e theories associated with Freudism 
on the Flench stage; in Les trois chambres 
JMerie, a playwright has an agreement with his 
wdfe that, for his piofeBsion( ! ), he may need 
marital freedom; in the first act, his room is 
in the middle, that of his wife to the right and 
that of . . . Rose on the left. He takes to the 
left. The wife takes her life; in the second 
part of the play, Rose is on the right, and a 
new young girl on the left, and Pierre again 
takes to the left. 

La grande experience, by Kargucl and Tirard, 
depicting the vicissitudes of a “soul” of a good 
friend who was dying and which a great biolo- 
gist grafts onto his own son who was of vicious 
disposition, reminds one of the story by Balzac, 


Melmoth, Less fantastic is the play by Des- 
caves and dTvernois, La tuile d*argent, the 
“tuile” (colloquial for mishap) is a fortune un- 
expectedly inherited and which turns out to 
bring calamities at every turn. Poupette is a 
light play taken by Jo8<5 Germain from a story 
by M. Prevost; an old bachelor is beguiled by 
the charms of a very young girl; she, however, 
loves another and the old bachelor finally with- 
draws from the contest. Claude Puget’s La ligne 
du cceur had a considerable run, being a witty 
play on a commonplace theme, several triangle 
stories amusingly interwoven. 

Roger Martin du Gard (author of Jean Ba- 
rois, of P^re Lelcu and La gonfle) tried his 
hand at the unpleasant theme which was treated 
in Bourdet’s Captive, except that the abnormal 
person, Le taciturne, is a man instead of a 
woman. Another name with a great halo is 
Giraiidoux who once more takes the medium of 
the stage to impart what he has to say; Judith, 
in three acts, is treated in the author’s gently 
cynical style; Bethulie is besieged, the rabbis 
suggest to Judith to go and kill for the great 
glory of God the enemy chief Holophernes; fond 
of adventures, she goes and kills the man, but 
not for the sake of patriotism, but out of love, 
because she docs not want him to live after 
having loved her; when she returns, the rabbis 
Hucoced in persuading the people that it was all 
an act of salvation by God; Judith agrees to re- 
main silent. 

Not so very different in spirit is Sacha 
Guitry; in his Franz Hals — his seventy-second 
play — ^lie shows a painter who professes such 
an admiration for Franz Hals that he throws 
his o>vn wife into the arms of his idol against 
her own wish. A. Fabre-Luce, known so far as 
a keen historian, was lured by another sort of 
fame; his Richard is a man Avithout means AA'ho 
wants to marry a woman who only considers 
riches; he goes to America gets a huge fortune, 
but loses it again; but as he is still considered 
a rich man, he achieves his end. More interest- 
ing as a moral situation is Lemoimier’s Le Sac- 
rement] the daughter of an apostate, now a pro- 
fessor of history, is Avilling to marry the son 
of a fanatic Catholic; the father of the girl 
finally yields, not to God, however, but to an 
intriguing archbishop. 

Romaiii Coolus was severely taken to task 
for his attempt at a moralizing play called Mad\ 
a man, at the retiring age and having toiled 
many years to bring up his family, finds re- 
juAenation in a new love; his daughter learns 
of it, looks up the woman in the case, makes her 
give up the father; then she marries the young 
man aa ho had introduced her to the woman in the 
case. More cheerful and less embarrassed with 
ethics was La hanqae ^emo, by Verneuil, which 
tells with zest a story not unsimilar to Topaze, 
a young bank clerk who becomes the director of 
the institution. The year finished on a great 
success, Fanny, by Pagnol, the author of Topaze: 
Fanny is a continuation of the amusing Marius 
(1929), the boy in the harbor of Marseilles who 
leaves his fiunc6e on account of his terrible long- 
ing for the sea. Fanny then marries Panisse 
who adopts the child, and when Marius returns 
he is told that Panisse is going to remain the 
husband: all this is treated in the same humor- 
ous and humane vein as Marius, 

A number of plays, with characters borrowed 
from history or literature, were presented: J. J. 
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Brousson and R. Escholier, in La conversion de t^raire** of the French Academy went to a man 


Figaro, give a continuation to Beaumarchais’s 
trilogy; the valet Figaro is converted to au- 
tocracy and becomes the right hand of Talley- 
rand; critics were at odds to appreciate the play. 
Maurice Rostand in Monsieur de Litoridre tries 
a rehabilitation of Louis XV; Francois Porch4, 
whose last play had been a Jeanne d*Aro, makes 
an attempt to present an impartial Tzar Lin- 
ine; L4on Treich and Paul de Mont give a 
satirical picture of the French parliament and 
the frequent changes of ministry, in Palais Bour- 
bon, The Affaire Dreyfus which was written by 
two German authors, H. Reifisch and Herzog, 
and played with success in Germany was adapt- 
ed for the French stage by Jacques Richepin; 
but with scant success. Bernard Zimmer under 
the title Beau Danube rouge stages, in ten 
tableaux, the red episode of Bela Kun; St. 
George de Bouh41ier revives a figure of the 
French Revolution in Le sang de Danton, while 
Maurice Rostand and Pierre Mortier make a 
play on the curious figure of O&niral Boulanger, 
the man who had to choose between service to 
his country and love, who chose love, but ended 
by committing suicide on the tomb of his mis- 
tress. 

The new Thedtre Pigalle, said to be the best 
equipped theatre in Paris, if not in the world 
(see previous Ykak Book), had more success 
this second year with Donogoo-Tanka, original- 
ly a film scenario by Jules Remains, now worked 
into a play; then, with St^ve Passeur’s La 
Chains, three very gloomy acts from which one 
would infer that the earth is inhabited by mon- 
sters only. 

The “Compagnie des quinze,” which was an 
outcome of the efforts of Jacques Copeau to re- 
new the stage, took over for several months 
the Vieux Colombier theatre, and offered three 
lays by Andr^ Obey, one a Noi rather original 
ut much criticized by some, a Viol de Lucrice 
which was supposed to be an adaptation of 
Shakespeare, and in December Baiaille de la 
Marne, a sort of allegorical evocation which like 
the previous performances was both praised and 
copiously ridiculed. The Baiaille de la Marne 
was awarded the substantial “Prix Brieux,” 
destined to a play with lofty inspiration. 

The dean of the playwrights of the comic 
vein, Tristan Bernard, at last realized his dream 
and had his own theatre, in which he gave among 
others Le sauvage, — by which was meant not the 
savage of Rousseau, but a man who was born 
shy and developed a pessimistic mind. 

Among the “reprises” of the year, two de- 
serve mention on account of the success ob- 
tained: Paul Raynal’s Maitre de son oceur (this 
time given at the “Th^iLtre Fran^ais”) and Fran- 
cis de Croisset’s Pierre ou Jack. 

Here may be mentioned two books on the Rus- 
sian stage, Mon thidtre d Mosoou, by Henriette 
Pascar, the French actress who for a while was 
allowed to establish in the land of the Soviets 
a French theatre for children in which she gave 
often fairy stories, but she was later stopped; 
the other by Mme. Nina Gourfinkle, Le Thidtre 
russe contemporain. Before the end of the year, 
Lugne Po4, the well-known theatrical manager 
gave in book form his Mimoires which had ap- 
peared serially, under the title Acrobatics ou le 
sot du tremplin. 

Fiction. Here are, first, the novels which were 
awarded valuable prizes: The “Grand Prix lit- 


who was mostly a novelist, Raymond Escholier, 
author of Cantegril, and this year of Herbe 
d*amour (scene in Ari^ge). The “Grand Prix 
du roman,” also of the French Academy, to 
Henri Pourrat, who with La Tour du Levant 
ended his delightful series of four stories of 
Gaspard, the free and sympathetic vagabond of 
Auvergne. Late December is the great season for 
these awards, and the following were an- 
nounced; “Prix Goncourt,” Jean Fayard (the son 
of the publisher) for his novel Mai d*amour, a 
psychological study of after-war youth who has 
treated love too lightly, while perhaps it had 
been taken too seriously before. (Fayard had at- 
tracted attention eight years previously with 
Oxford et Margaret, written after his stay as a 
student at Oxford.) The “Prix Femina” went to 
Antoine de Saint-Exup6ry, the French “Lind- 
bergh,” who after having served as postal pilot 
in Africa ( Casablanca-Dankar lino), then in 
South America, then again in Africa, wrote first 
Nord-Midi, and now Vol de nuit, hailed by the 
press as the real aviation novel. The “Prix Ren- 
audot” went to Ph. H4riat, for I/innocent, a story 
of a somewhat morbid nature reminding of 
Chateaubriand’s Reni', it was the first book by 
this author who is well known, however, on the 
stage and on the screen. 

The “Prix du premier roman” to Mme. Nabert- 
Neis for La cavalier de la mer. The “Prix do 
litterature ri^gionale” to Maurice Pottecher, the 
founder of the famous open-air theatre of Bus- 
sang, 35 years ago. The “Prix de litterature spor- 
tive,” to Henry Decoin, for J. E. M. ct Quinze 
rounds. The “Prix Interallied” to Pierre Bost, for 
Le scandals. The “Prix de la Renaissance” to 
Joseph Peyr4, for Jj^cscadron blanc. One of the 
most discussed was the “Prix du roman popu- 
liste,” which went to Eugene Dabit for Hotel du 
nord — with much regret that it could not be 
given to Henriette Waltz too, author of Ceux 
de ma rue. Against expectations this “litera- 
ture populiste” seemed to hold its own. It had 
been launched two years previously by a manifest 
of L^on Lemonnier (pub. by Le ceniaure, 157 
Boul. St. Germain), and a volume on this “ro- 
man populiste” by the same author came out 
in 1931 ; they want “la vc'Tittd sans romanesque,” 
being particularly anxious to be distinguished 
from Zolaism of old: “Nous en avons assez de la 
litt4rature snob”; and “Nous croyons que le peu- 
ple off re une matifere romanesque tr^*8 riche 
et d peu pris neuve.” 

They succeeded in winning over to their camp 
Andr6 Thdrivc, who has since become the lit- 
erary critic of Le Temps, and who himself wrote 
two “populist” novels, Sans dme and Le charbon 
ardent. Other novels of that school that made 
hits were: Lemonnicr’s Les destine sont soli- 
daires; Louis Chatfurin, Pique-puce ; Louis Guil- 
baux, Maison du peuple; and especially C^cile 
Lothe’s La petite fille aux mains sales (1030). 

To pick out from the flood of novels of the 
year those that are more deserving is no easy 
task. Here are some that received most praise: 
Jacques Chardonne, Claire, a woman who con- 
siders that her own happiness lies entirely in 
her husband’s happiness, a theme which although 
odd in our days is strongly brought out. J. Kes- 
sel, Le coup de grdee; after three years this 
author comes again before the public with a 
novel; the theme is that of a chief in Beirut, 
who is worshipped by one sergeant until the 
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latter discoYers that the magnifioent officer is 
like wax in the hands of a woman — ^who happens 
to be his own mistress; then he despises his 
former idol, but finally kills the woman. J. 
Schlumberger, the financier of the Nouvelle Re- 
vue Frangaiae, in his Saint Batumin (the name 
of a domain) pictures a man who is seriously 
unbalanced in his old age, and who threatens, 
by his senile acts, the prosperity of his family. 
Georges Lecomte, of the French Academy, in 
Forces d*amour, shows the hard struggle be- 
tween evil forces in society and sound elements 
— ^the latter finally triumphing. The same may 
be said of P. Bourget’s La reohute; once more 
this author admirably states the reasonings of 
modern ethics, but only to show how misleading 
they really are. R. Bazin echoes the same views 
in Magnificat^ the story of an ecclesiastical voca- 
tion prompted by the war: the Church alone can 
solve the social problems, “the social question 
is a religious question.” 

We remain among Academicians with Abel 
Hermant, who, in lAnoeul de pourpref ridicules 
snobs who believe they have buried the old hu- 
man love in a “crimson shroud”; and also Henry 
Bordeaux, who in Murder Party borrows the 
plot of his novel from the well-known American 
parlor game, but the game turns out to be a 
case of a real murder. Thierry Sandre in Mon- 
sieur Jules has a “Topaze” case in a novel: a 
very humble man who rises to a very high social 
position. Henri Duvernois in two novels of a 
rather different nature develops a theme familiar 
with him, viz. that woman is a combination of 
kindness and of cruelty; rather amusing is his 
story of La poule (the “poule” being a father 
blessed with five daughters who finally find their 
mates) ; and ratljer clever is the story of two 
sisters who look so much alike tliat odd and 
sometimes embarrassing confusions are brought 
about: Lrs Sa’urs Ilortcnsias. The “Eternal 
fi'iminin” is further discussed by K. P4rochon, 
wlio created a sister to his famous N^ne — Marie- 
Rose M6chatny an honest, pure girl, who lives in a 
mean and heartless bourgeois milieu, undergoes 
the most painful experiences, and finally finds 
some relief in devoting her life to the education 
of an orphan; by Andr<5 Cortis in Soledad — 
mother and her daughter desire the same man, 
and neither shall have him ; by Serge de Ghessin 
(a new name in literature) whose Svea draws a 
picture of three Swedish girls, all of the modern 
type; in two novels by women very unkind to 
their own sex: Le maUficc, by Margerite Jouve, 
and L'Enncmie tntxme, by Marcel Tinayre — ^the 
latter one of the best novels of the year. 

(Jermaine Acremant continues to hold up to 
ridicule the provincial women in line petite qui 
voit grand. One of the most painful, but power- 
ful of these novels dealing with psychology of 
women is Auguste Bailly’s he figuter maudit; 
the title is sufficient indication of the sort of 
women he describes. Jean Vignaud’s Le huitibme 
p^chd attracted quite a little attention; it is a 
case of “narcissism,” i.e. the sin of physical self 
adoration in an actress. J. II. Roeny, ain6, in 
Uelgvor du Fleuve bleu depicts love in prehis- 
toric man (as he had done in Vamireh ) ; while 
Miriam Harry in Amina, ma oolomhe has an- 
other of her oriental love stories; Cl. Parr^re, in 
Le chef tells the old story of a woman of high 
birth who is fascinated by an energetic com- 
munistic leader, the Portuguese Vasco Ortiago; 
and Nicolas S^gur in La chair discusses a puz- 


zling case of modernistic love ; the Belgian Franz 
Hellene publishes Le rendez-vous dans une 
Sglise, Several modern “Ren^s” are offered : 
Pierre Bost, Le scandale, the most successful of 
those novels of discontented souls (mentioned 
above ) ; Marcel Aym6, Le vaurien — “vaurien” be- 
cause he does not fit in the milieu; Dricu de la 
Rochelle, Le feu-follet, the melancholy soul of 
the 1920; and Ph. H4riat, LHnnocent (mentioned 
above ) . 

One of the most popular novels of the end of 
the year, and suggested by many for one of the 
great literary prizes, was Uescale, by Jean Pallu 
(a newcomer) : the story of a globe trotter, hav- 
ing won and lost a fortune abroad, then coming 
back to Lyon, his native town, which he longed 
to see again; but, after having puzzled every 
one by his ways and talks, he disappears, having 
tasted too much again of the sedate life of most 
of us. P. Istrati gives another of his novels of the 
“sans patrie” in the Near East, Tsatsa-Minnka. 
Constantin Weyer also continues to offer what his 
public had liked: NapoUon Jjaronde is a story 
of the woods of Canada. Blaise Cendrars keeps 
his faithful public with stories of trampers in 
the two hemispheres, this year it is Rhum ou 
Vaventure de Jean Qalmont. Maurice Dekobra 
in L*Ange aux pieda fourchus tells the story of 
the son of an American millionaire, who gives 
up his millions and finds his destiny in saving 
from moral wreckage a beautiful Mexican woman. 
Maurice Larrouy has a new sea novel Lea sept 
aaorements. R. Dieudonn6 has a sport novel 
Frangins*, J. Jolinon, Marie Bourgogne, a peas- 
ant novel; H. B4raud, Lea lurona de Sabolas, a 
provincial novel. 

The reader who has seen previous Year Books 
will see for himself that, thus, most of the 
novelists of prominence keep sounding each one 
his special note; he would see the same in 
many other cases, all of which, of course, space 
does not allow us to bring up. Let us end with 
a few novels of a more original character, M. 
Genevoix, Rrhotl, the novel of a cat; Pierre 
Hamp, Lame, in which wo are told all about 
textile industry in that special manner that has 
brought fame to the author; Colette Yver^s Vin- 
cent ou la solitude, the story of a man ill of 
tuberculosis, and in this book Mme. Yver tells 
us of the sanatorium she herself has established 
at Passy-Praz-Coutant. 

Two novels were what they call in France 
“romans judiciaires,” one very painful and excit- 
ing, La maison du quai, by Gaston Ch4rau, of 
the Acad^mie Goncourt, the other Eat-il sage, 
eat-il fouf by Leon Bopp with a keen analysis 
of what must be called a lie: A woman is ac- 
cused of having assassinated a banker, her lover, 
to get his fortune; she is acquitted; but she ad- 
mits to a friend that she drove the poor man 
to suicide by her intentionally exasperating be- 
havior. 

Our last group is of novels dealing with themes 
belonging, some more some less, to the realm of 
the mysterious or of the infinitely subtle: Andr6 
Maurois in his Peaeur d'dmea describes a sci- 
entific experiment as indicated by the title ; 
Robert Poulet, in Handji, shows two men in love 
with an imaginary woman, and in Le Trottoir 
a man in love with ivhat does not really exist 
in a woman; Andr6 Malvil in La grande ourae 
gives the story of a conversion and of a man 
haunted by the idea of death; he had lived an 
absurd life which caused the death of the woman 
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he loved and he now worshiped her after death 
like Auguste Comte CL de Vaux; M. Ma^e in 
Sang de Toulouse paints the courteous and Pla- 
tonic, although passionate, love of the twelfth 
century; Julicn Green in V autre sommeil asks 
whether what we consider life is real or whether 
it is not during our sleep that we lead a real 
life; Pierre Descaves and Etienne Gril in Hans 
le fossayeur wrote a striking novel placed in 
Bavaria in which the horrid — morally horrid 
specially — reaches terrible depth; Mme. Dom- 
inique Andre in Le haiser froid reminds one by 
her perverse stories of some of the tales which 
made Rachilde famous years ago; Pierre Herbart 
in Le Rddeur presents a man of the type of 
Duhaniel’s Salavin, out of place in this world, 
really quite insane but not enough to be locked 
in, using drugs, finally a complete human wreck 
and dying a strange death; Jean Cassou in 
Comme une grande image also depicts beings who 
cannot live in our conventional world; the hero 
of the story goes to Africa as a missionary, but 
he does not quite know himself whether he 
worships God or love. 

Short Stories. Some of the best collections 
of short stories are: Cl. Farr^re, Shard la Sul- 
tane (the first story is a reconstitution of the 
sultana of the Arabian Nights) ; H. Duvernois, 
Jeanne] Guy Chantepleure, Le occur desire; G. 
Ch^rau, Les cerclcs du printemps; M. Provost, 
L^AmdHcain (title of the first novel of a South 
American); Ren<^ Benjamin, La demidre nuit, 
(some harrowing stories of the French Revolu- 
tion) ; Franz Hellens, the young Belgian novelist, 
Lcs fillcs du d6sir. 

Various Items. The beginning of the year 
i031 was marked by a remarkable little crop 
of war books, all of them showing plainly, each 
in its own way, that the time had come when 
ideas of narrow partisanship had gone for ever. 
One of the most successful and impressive was 
Florian Parmentier’s La mort casqu^e ou La 
paxx d Vomhre de la guen'c, which revives the 
remembrance of the great sufferings; another 
also w'ith a novel intrigue woven into it was 
Gaston Baudouin’s Les centurions which stresses 
the psychological analysis; Andr4 Th6rive mixes 
a goo<i deal of irony in what are for him very 
realistic souvenirs in A^oir ct Or; finally a new 
edition, not censured, was given of one of the 
most striking of the war books in 1917, Albert 
Erlangcr’s La Ugion Hrangdre. Later in the year 
appeared Tocaben’s Virilitd, and G. Chevalier’s 
La peur, both stressing the ‘‘Barbussian” atti- 
tude, of the soldier who sees the atrociousness 
of war and denies any trace of heroism in the 
war. 

Albert Jamet gives La (Juerre vue par un 
paysan] and very pathetic is Fernand Lequenne’s 
Jci reposent des enfants — the stories of children 
having spent their early years in the heavy 
atmosphere of the invaded provinces. Two vol- 
umes are intended as pacifist propaganda, one an 
abridged edition of N. Cru’s l)u Umoignage, and 
V. Margueritte, La patrie humaine. On the stage 
was seen Fratemiti by Girard and Fleuret. Per- 
naps here would be the place to mention P. Mac- 
Orlan’s La Bandera, an account of the Spanish 
Foreign Legion. 

Exotism or travel books continued numerous. 
Duhamel took advantage of his Oiographie cor- 
diale to qualify his harsh statements on Amer- 
ica ; H. B6raud gave his observations on tlmeuies 
en Espagne] Abel Bonnard wrote gn 


de Lacretelle on Greece in Demi-Dieu; Ossendow- 
ski on the world of the Tropics in Esdaves du 
soleil] G. Oudard on Louisiana in Vieille Amdr- 
ique; M. Dekobra on Hollywood auw oent-mille 
sourireSf and Fabre-Luce on A quoi r&ve le monde. 
The latter author indulges in considerable 
philosophical discussions of the destinies Of the 
world. More attention, however, was paid to the 
striking Regards sur le monde by Paul Val6ry 
(the Bertrand Russell of France). Let us not 
forget Aujourd^hui by the globe-trotter Blaise 
Cendrars. 

Of a different inspiration are Fr. Mauriac’s 
Souffrances et honheur du chrdticn, and the tale 
of conversion by Ren4 Schwob in Moi Juif, Fran- 
cis Carco writes on social questions in Prisons 
de femmes, and J. Cocteau in Opium, Ch. Oul- 
mont discusses M. Jourdain, doole du snohisme; 
and G. Bernanos La grande peur des hien pen- 
sants. Under the heading of Mdmoires we had: 
Pierre Mille, Mes trdnes et mes dominations 
(interesting peoples he met in his traveling) ; 
Paul Morand Duc-neuf Cent ( reviving the genera- 
tion of 30 years ago) ; H. Duvernois, Apprentts- 
sages (how he became a writer) ; and the mem- 
oirs of the great fashionable tailor, Paul Poiret, 
En habillant Vdpoque, 

Some of the best biographies follow: Maurois, 
Lyautcy, and Tourgueneff ; Stephane Zweig, 
Fouoh4] G. Monly, Vie prodtgieuse de Vtrioricn 
Sardou; B. Fay, Franklin (his Washington had 
not appeared in French yet). Very notable was 
Bainville's Napoldon, Here may be added Armand 
PraviePs Le secret de la Brtnvillicrs, In the col- 
lection ‘‘I-<es nuits”: Kessel, Les nuits de Siherte; 
Af. Harry, Les nuits de Jerusalem] Ch. Maurras, 
Les nuits de Provence, In coll. “La femme a 
la page,” Henriette Charasson, La mdre. 

History of Literature and Criticism. While 
the much heralded Grammaire de VAcaddmte by 
A. Hermant w^as not published at the end of the 
year, the two first installments of the new (8tli) 
edition of the Dictionnaire dc L*Acad6mie Fran- 
gaise were (the first edition was of 1094) ; there 
will be eight installments due each Alay and 
November. 

The interest in medieval literature, so great 
for many years, seemed decidedly to give way 
before more modern topics; except an Anthologie 
des Troubadours, by Andr6 Berry, with excellent 
tianslations, there were no publications that 
might interest outside of scholarly circles. From 
the XVIth century on, we list the following: 
Faguet, Histoire dc la po^sic frangaise de la 
Renaissance au Romantisme (vol. v, j)osthu- 
mous) ; Pierre Jourdan, Marie d'AngouUme, 
reine de Navarre (2 volumes) ; and Jean Plat- 
tard, Agrippa d* Aubignd, wnc figure de premier 
plan] Saint-Simon, Mdmoires (vols. 42 and 43 of 
the great coll. “Grands <5crivains de France,” they 
are the tables of contents and indexes) ; Lanson, 
Le Marquis de Vauvenargucs ] Diderot, several 
volumes of most important Lettres in6dites pub- 
lished by Barbelon; Paul Chaponni^re, Voltaire 
chez les Calvinistes] Pierre Trahard, Maitres 
de la sensibility au XVIII^ sibcle] Henri Pour- 
rat, Le bosquet pastoral (esp. Florian and Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre ) ; Paul Van Tieghen, sec- 
ond vol. of his Pr^romantisme; Henri Tronchon, 
Romantisme et Pryromantisme ] Mile. Engel, Lit- 
t6rature alpestre en France et en Angleterre au 
XVIIP et XIX^ sidcles] a collective publication 
on Vie parisienne 4 V^poque romantique (lec- 
tvproB fhe Mgs^e C^rpavalet by suefc author!- 
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ties as Fuuck-Brentano, Bidou, Mme. Pailleron, 
etc.); Henry B^renger, Chateaubriand (coll, 
'figures du pa^sd”) ; Mme. Pailleron, Mme, de 
8ta<il (coll. **Les romantiques” ) ; Comtesse Jehan 
do Pange (descendant of Mme. de Stadl), Mon- 
sieur de Stadl; Marguerite-Henri Hosier, Vie de 
Charles Nodier; A. Thibaudet, Btendhal; Valle^- 
Hadot, Lamennais ou le prHre malgrS lui; Frdja- 
ville, Meditations de Lamartine (coll. “Grands 
Svenements** ) ; V. A. Summers, Orientalisme de 
Vigny \ Milatchich (a Serbian), Le TMdtre de 
Balzac (2 vols.) ; Dr. Hend Laforgue, L^ioheo de 
Baudelaire^ dtude psychologique (in which will 
be seen what happens when physicians try to be- 
come literary critics) ; Villiers de Tlsle Adam, 
(Euvres completes published by Mercure de 
France, 

There were also three books on Zola : by Marcel 
Bastilliat, by Bertrand de Jouvenel, and by his 
own daughter, Mme. Denise Leblond (E, Z, Ra- 
oontc par sa fillc ) ; then a volume on Vassomoir^ 
by Duffaux (“Grands dvdnenients litt.”) ; A. 
Bailly. Maeterlinck (coll. “Visages contempo- 
rains” ) , said to be an answer to Mme. Greorgette 
Lablanc's BouvenxrSt 1895-1918; Dumesnil, En 
route by Huysmans (roll. “Grands dvdnements 
litt.“) ; Gilbert de Voisins, Frangois de Ourel; 
Jean de Cours, Vtel6'Griffin, vie et oeuvres; R. de 
Billy, Marcel Proust; Mme. Isradl, Jules Ro- 
mains; Jean Larnao, Ctesse de Noailles; Valdry 
Larbaud, Paul Valery; Eug. Marsan, Instances 
(literary impressions showing that the prejudice 
against Romanticism is not dead everywhere 
yet). Ix't us also mention Les conventions du 
theatre bourgeois 1881-19H, by Clifford Bissel 
of the University of California; and Cent ans de 
UiKrature en Belgique^ by G. Doutrepont. 

Literary Events. Various “Prix littdraires” 
have been recorded above; there remains only 
to note the “Prix Lasserre” of 10,000 francs 
awarded to Jean Roydre, founder in 1905 of 
Jja Phalange which gives an excellent idea of 
the evolution of ])oetical taste in France since 
that year ; he is also the author of a recent book 
on Mallarme. Without much enthusiasm the cen- 
tenaiies of Marion do Lorme, and of V. Sardou 
and of “Joseph prudhomme” were commemo- 
rated. 

Among the dead were: Claude Anet, author 
of Ariayic, jeune fille russe; Ch. Gdniaux, author 
of Passion d*Arinelle Louanais; the playwright 
No/idre; Kr. Nyrop, the great philologist; the 
critic Gaston Dcschamps; Professor Le Breton, 
of the Sorbonne. There were elected to the 
French Academy: Gdndral Weygand (the seat of 
Jollre) and Pierre Benoit (seat of Porto-Riehe ) . 
An “Academic feminine des I^ttres“ was in- 
augurated in April, and expected to offer a “Prix 
Wailly’* (the name of the lady who gave the 
foundation) . 

FRENCH PAINTING. See Abt Exhibi- 
tions. 

FRENCH SOMALI (so-miia?) COAST, or 
French Somaliland. A French colony in East 
Africa on the Gulf of Aden between Italian 
Eritrea and British Somaliland. Estimated area, 
5790 square miles; estimated population in 1928, 
85,778, including about 650 Europeans. The port 
of Djilamti (population, 9414 in 1928) is the 
capital. The coast fisheries, salt mines, and in- 
land trade arc the chief sources of livelihood. 
Trade in 1027, most of it in transit to or from 
Ethiopia (q.v.) consisted of: Imports, 467,751,- 
000 francs; exports, 513,383,000 francs (1 franc 


equals $0.0392 at par). In the same year 556 
steamers of 2,452,764 tons entered the ports. 
There is a railway from Djibouti to Addis 
Ababa, the Ethiopian capital, a distance of 485 
miles. The local budget for 1928 balanced at 
13,002,000 francs. The colony is under a governor 
assisted by an administrative council. Governor 
in 1931, M. Chapon-Baissac (appointed in 1924). 

FRENCH SUDAN. A French colony forming 
part of French West Africa. Area, estimated at 
360,331 square miles; population, estimated at 
2,632,618 in 1927. The capital is Bamako, with 
17,184 inhabitants. Imports in 1929 amounted to 
74,599,909 francs; exports, 75,499,350 francs (1 
franc equaled $0.0392 at par). The 1930 budget 
balanced at 74,203,000 francs. There is a rail- 
way connection with the coast over a line of 760 
miles in length. The government is administered 
by a lieutenant-governor under the governor- 
general of French West Africa (q.v.). 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA. An African 
colonial possession of France, comprising the 
Atlantic coast colonies of Mauritania, Senegal, 
French Guinea, and the Ivory Coast, Dahomey 
on the Gulf of Guinea, and the interior colonies 
of French Sudan, Upper Volta, and the Terri- 
tory of the Niger. 

Area and Population. It includes the river 
basin of the Senegal, nearly all the upper and 
middle Niger Basin, the basin of a large number 
of rivers emptying into the Gulf of Guinea, and 
the southern part of the Sahara region. Area, 
1,247,191 square miles; population in 1926, 13,- 
541,611, as compared with a total area of all 
the French protectorates and mandated terri- 
tories of 3,958,626 square miles and a total 
population of 55,631,184. The European popula- 
tion totaled 15,399 (11,099 French). The area 
and population of the respective colonies in 
1926 were: Senegal, 74,112 square miles and 
1,318,287 inhabitants; French Guinea, 89,436 
and 2,095,988; Ivory Coast, 121,590 and 1,724,- 
545; Dahomey, 41,302 and 979,609; French Sudan, 
360,331 and 2,634,982; Upper Volta, 142,820 
and 3,240,147 ; Mauritania, 347,400 and 289,- 
184; Niger Territory, 463,200 and 1,218,717. 
Dakar, the capital, forming with its surround- 
ings suburbs a separate administrative district, 
had a population of 40,152. The Ouolofs in Sene- 
gal, the Mandingos in the Sudan, the Mossi in 
Upper Volta, and the Kroumen on the Ivory 
Coast are the leading tribes. 

Education. In 1928-29, there were 567 public 
elementary, liigher primary, and teclinical 
schools, with 39,252 pupils; 63 private schools, 
with 6478 pupils; and three higher technical 
schools and 2 Lyc^es, with a total of 701 stu- 
dents. Expenditure on education was 20,394,675 
francs. 

Production, etc. Cacao and cotton, with a 
production of 16,347 and 4120 tons, respectively, 
in 1929, and ground-nuts are the principal agri- 
cultural products, others being palm kernels, 
palm oil, gums, and crude ru&er. Hardwoods 
and hides are also produced, together with such 
native crops as millet, maize, rice. Stock raising 
is extensively carried on. Imports in 1929 were 
valued at 1,532,476,857 francs and exports at 
1,328,286,117 francs (1 franc equals $0.0392 at 
par). France supplied 741,783,373 francs of the 
imports and took 677,611,993 francs of the ex- 
ports. The budget for 1930 balanced at a total 
of 1,000,809,284 francs, df which 319,019,000 
francs constituted the general budget for French 
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Went Africa, 515,300,284 francs the agOTegate 
of local budgets, and 166,484,000 francs the sup- 
plementary budgets. Railway lines in operation 
in 1930 aggregated 1057 miles, with 687 miles 
under construction. There were 14,386 miles of 
telegraph line. A total of 22,808 vessels of 20,- 
777,081 tons entered and cleared the porta in 
1029. 

Government. A governor-general, assisted by 
a council, administers the entire territory from 
Dakar. Each colony is under a lieutenant- 
governor subordinate to the governor-general. A 
military force of 16,600 men, including 3000 Eu- 
ropeans, is maintained in peace time. Governor- 
general in 1031, M. J. Br6vi6, appointed 1930. 
See Senegal, Ivory CJoabt, French Guinea, 
Dahomey, French Sudan, Upper Volta, and 
Niger. 

freudian studies. See Psychology. 

FRICK COLLECTIONS. See Art Museums. 

FRIEDSAM COLLECTION. See Art Mu- 
seums. 

FRIENDLY ISLANDS. See Tonga. 

FRIENDS, Religious Society of. A mystical 
religious sect which originated in England in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The founder 
of the society was George Fox who visited Amer- 
ica in 1672. The first Yearly Meeting in the 
United States was held in Newport, R. I., in 1661 
and has been continued under the name of New 
England Yearly Meeting. Others established 
within the next 40 years were the Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and North Carolina 
Yearly Meetings; they are comiK)8ed of quar- 
terly and monthly meetings having one or more 
congregations. In the ninetenth century other 
meetings were formed as migration movra west- 
ward. 

Five Years* Meeting. In 1902 the largest 
body of the Religious Society of Friends, known 
as the Orthodox Group, organized the Five 
Years* Meeting. This organization meets as a 
delegate body every five years and in 1931 con- 
sisted of 12 yearly meetings, with a member- 
ship of approximately 80,000. Its headquarters 
are in Richmond, Ind. The work of the various 
departments, such as missions, peace, prohibi- 
tion and public morals, religious education, is 
under the direction of executive committees and 
secretaries of boards. The Five Years* Meeting 
also maintains seven colleges for higher educa- 
tion: Earlham in Richmond, Ind.; Penn in Os- 
kaloosa, Iowa; Guilford in Guilford, N. C.; 
Wilmington in Wilmington, Ohio; Wliitticr in 
Whittier, Calif.; Nebraska Central in Central 
City, Nebr.; and Fi’iends University in Wichita, 
Kans. Haverford College in Haverford, Pa., is 
maintained by the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
and Pacific Colle^^e in Newberg, Ore., by the Ore- 
gon Yearly Meeting. The latter bodies, however, 
and the Ohio Yearly Meeting are not a part of 
the Five Years* Meeting. In 1931 the member- 
ship of the Oregon Yearly Meeting was 3172; of 
the Ohio Yearly Meeting, 5594; and of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), 4705. 
The American Friend^ a weekly religious journal, 
is published at headquarters, as is also literature 
for the Bible schools of the Five Years* Meeting. 

Liberal Branch. This branch was formed in 
1827 as the result of a separation which centred 
around the doctrinal issues of the day and with 
which the name of Elias Hicks is associated. 
The Liberal Branch includes seven Yearly Meet- 


ings federated in the Friends* General Conference 
which meets in even numbered years and con- 
ducts Ivork in religious education, social serv- 
ice, and advancement of Friends* principles. The 
society emphasizes the freedom of the individ- 
ual to follow the voice of God in his own soul 
rather than any individual or church authority. 
The membership in 1931 was 16,586, and there 
were 134 meetings. Publications include the 
weekly periodical, Friends^ Intelhgcnvrr, and a 
monthly magazine for children. Scattered Seeds, 
The Society conducts several secondary schools, 
and Swarthmore College in Swartlimore, Pa., 
was founded by it. 

FROMKES, Maurice. An American painter, 
died in Paris, France, Sept. 17, 1931. He was 
born in Poland Feb. 19, 1872, and was brought 
to the United States at the age of eight. He 
studied painting at Cooper Union and at the 
National Academy of Design. During his travels 
in Italy in 1904 he painted a portrait of Raphael, 
Cardinal Merry del Val, then Papal Secretary 
of State, which was hung in the Vatican. Among 
his other portraits were those of Sir Edward 
Elgar, the British composer, and Maurice Rc- 
naud, the French dramatic tenor. During 1920- 
24 he traveled in Spain where he won high 
praise for his pictures of Spanish subjects and 
was invited to exhibit at the National Museum 
of Modern Art in Madrid. 

His later works include: “Madonna of the 
Road** in the permanent exhibition of the Na- 
tional Museum of Modern Art, Madrid; “Jacinto 
and Her Family** in the Albright Gallery, Buf- 
falo; “A Spanish Mother** in the Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence; “Little Carmen 
of the Hills*’ in the Duncan Phillips Memorial 
Gallery, WashingUm, D. C.; and “Adoration of 
Pepito” at the Randolph-Macon Women’s Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Va. He also was represented at 
the Delgado Museum and the H. Sophie New- 
comb College for Women, New Orleans, La. 
Among the awards which he received were the 
Isidor portrait prize of the Salmagundi Club of 
New York (1908) and diploma of honor at the 
International Exposition of Fine Arts, Bordeaux, 
France (1927). lie was elected an associate 
member of the National Academy of Design 
in 1927. 

FRUIT. See Horticulture. 

FRUIT PESTS. See Entomoix)gy, Economic. 

FUEL. See Coal Petroleum; Gas, Natural; 
Boilers; Internal Combustion Engines. 

FUNCHAL. See Madeira and Portugal un- 
der Uistory, 

FUR INDUSTRY. See Canada. 

FURNACES. See Boilers. 

CABUN. See French Equatorial Africa. 

GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. See Ecuador. 

GALICIA, Eastern. P’or Ukrainian autono- 
mist movement, see Poland, under History. 

GALL BLADDER DISEASE. See Surgery, 
Progress of. 

GAMBIA. A British Crown colony and pro- 
tectorate on the West African coast, bounded on 
all land sides by the French colony of Senegal 
(q.v.). Area of the colony, 4 square miles; popu- 
lation, about 10,000 in 1921. Capital, Bathurst 
(population 1927 in 1921). In 1929 imports 
totaled £617,852; exports, £844,760; revenue, 
£235,265; expenditure, £289,506. A total of 665 
vessels of 1,280,888 tons entered and cleared in 
1929. The governor is assisted by an executive 
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council and a nominated legislative council con*> 
taining an unofficial element. Governor in 1931, 
Herbert R. Palmer, appointed in 1930. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamciiand. See In- 
dia under History. 

GARBAGE AND REFUSE DISPOSAL. 

Incineration as a means of final disposal of 
municipal garbage and refuse continued to gain, 
although reduction of garbage alone for the re- 
covery of fertilizer base was still practiced in 
a number of large cities while feeding to hogs 
was a common method of diB}) 08 al. The bulk of 
garbage and refuse produced by American cities 
large and small was still disposed of by dump- 
ing on land and covering with ashes or clean 
earth (“sanitary fill”) or by more or less in- 
discriminate dumping with little attempt to 
keep the dumps in a sanitary condition. Dump- 
ing at sea, resumed by New York City as an 
emergency measure in 1919 after having been 
abandoned for many years, was enjoined by an 
order of the United States Supreme Court late 
in 1931 hastening the city’s programme for build- 
ing a suflicient number of incinerators to con- 
sume all tlie garbage and refuse of the city. The 
suit was brouglit by the State of New Jersey to 
protect its many seaside resorts from alleged 
nuisance caused by the casting up of garbage 
and refuse on the beaches and the spoiling of 
adjacent waters used for bathing purposes. Tlie 
court upheld New Jeisey’s contention that a 
nuisance was being created. The master who 
took evidence in the case advised that all dump- 
ing at sea be stopped by June 1, 1933. This, he 
rejiortcd, would require tlie construction of 14 
iricineialors in addition to the 22 already in use 
in various paits of New York City. Preliminary 
steps to build four of the additional inciner- 
ators, each with a capacity of 750 tons, were 
taken by the city authorities late in the year. 
The estimated cost of the 14 incinerators is 
about $17,000,000, not including the purchase of 
sites. Completion of the city’s prograinrae by 
June 1, 1933, would give sufficient incinerator 
capacity, it is estimated, to last until 1945. 

An innovation in pieparing plans for garbage 
and refuse incinerators was introduced during 
the year in the District of Columbia and resulted 
in material reduction in bids for the construc- 
tion of two proposed incinerators. General prac- 
tice in the j>ast had been for municipalities to 
invite bids on general plans and specifications 
and require each bidder to submit detailed 
plans. In accordance with this practice, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia em]doyed a prominent consult- 
ing engineer to draw up general plans and speci- 
fications for two incinerators. After receipt of 
bids under these general plans, the Comptroller 
General of the United States ruled that it would 
be illegal to award a contract where bidders sub- 
mitted their own plans, leaving the award officer 
to decide whether or not the plans conformed with 
the sjiecifi cation 8 drawn by the consulting en- 
gineer. Thereupon the District offices directed 
the consulting engineer to prepare detailed 
laris and complete specifications so that each 
idder would base his price on identical design 
and contract conditions. This threw the bidding 
open to general contractors as well as to conceims 
engaged in building incinerators and largely in- 
creased the number of bids. Under the changed 
conditions, the lowest bid for the 426-ton incin- 
erator, complete with buildings but not includ- 


ing the site, was $321,000 compared with the 
earlier bid of $399,000 while for the 170-ton in- 
cinerator the lowest bid was $169,000 compared 
with $181,000. Both of these lowest bids were 
from general contractors. These incinerators will 
not burn garbage but will take paper and rubbish. 

In Canada the city of Montreal was carrying 
out a programme for the construction of three 
incinerators, each with a capacity of 300 tons. 
One of these was completed in 1930 at a cost of 
$320,000 and the second in 1931 at a cost of $400,- 
000. The second plant is erected on the site of an 
incinerator built in 1894 and destroyed by fire 
in 1920. Construction of the third incinerator 
was still in the early project stage. 

A recently published German book on refuse 
disposal was Popp, Die Festen litadtischen Ah- 
fallstoffc ( Munich ) . 

GARDENS. See Horticulture. 

GARMENT TRADES. See Strikes and 
Lockouts. 

GARRETSON, Austin Bruce. An American 
labor leader, died in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Feb. 
27, 1931. He was born in Winterset, Iowa, Sept. 
14, 1850. After serving as a conductor on various 
railroads until 1889, he became vice president 
of the Order of Railway Conductors, and in 1906 
was elected jiresident. He also liecame president 
of the mutual-benefit department of the order, 
editor-in-chief of the Railway Conductor^ and 
a member of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. During 1912-15 he was 
a member of the Federal Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations. He was one of the leaders 
of the threatened railioad strike of 1913, which 
was successfully arbitrated, and in 1916 helped 
to avert a nation-wide strike when Congress 
was forced to pass the eight-hour bill, acceptable 
to J^resident Wilson and to the representatives 
of the four railroad brotherhoods. 

GARVAN SCHOLARSHIP. See Univer- 
sities AND Colleges. 

GAS, Illuminating and Fuel. Notwith- 
standing the decline in revenues during the year 
1931, statistics of the Gas Business in the U. S. 
indicated growth and expansion, particularly in 
the number of domestic consumers, the number 
of communities served, and the general enlarge- 
ment and improvement of service. According to 
the preliminary estimates of the Amciican Gas 
Association’s Statistical Department, revenues 
from manufactured gas in 1931 aggregated about 
$441,900,000. This was a decrease of 2.8 per 
cent from 1030 figures, and total sales of manu- 
factured gas to consumers registered a decline of 
about 2.5 per cent, but an outstanding exception 
to the general trend was a marked increase snown 
in the use of gas for house-heating purposes 
wliich amounted to 22,200,000,000 cu. ft. In 
1930, sales of manufactured gas for house-heating 
purjioses were 18,600,000,000 cu. ft., an increase 
of nearly 20 per cent. The natural gas sales 
for domestic and commercial purposes suffered 
a relatively small decline amounting to less than 
2 per cent, although such sales for industrial 
purposes registered a decline of about 15 per 
cent. In addition to the decline in ordinary in- 
dustrial sales, the amount of natural gas used 
for non-utility purposes, including the manufac- 
ture of carbon black and that consumed in oil 
and gas field operations, declined approximately 
28 per cent, with the result that the entire con- 
sumption of natural gas for all purposes during 
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1031 was estimated at about 20 per cent under 
the corresponding figure for 1930. Many large 
communities in the United States formerly served 
with manufactured gas, by 1031 were being sup- 
plied with natural gas alone or a mixture of the 
two gases. 

More than $300,000,000, however, was invested 
in 1031 in the construction of long-distance 
natural gas pipelines, and this expenditure most- 
ly for pipe averted a much greater loss in the 
iron and steel industries. The largest of the 
pipeline projects completed or in progress dur- 
ing 1930 was the Texas-Chicago pipeline of the 
(Mties Service, Middle West Utilities, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and Texas Corporation group 
extending 960 miles from the Texas Panhandle 
to the city limits of Chicago, completed Septem- 
ber 1 at an estimated cost of $75,000,000. About 
the same time at a cost of nearly $40,000,000 the 
Texas-Tndiana pipeline of the Columbia Gas 
and Electric and the Missouri -Kansas Pipe Line 
(h)mpaiiy extending miles from the Texas 
Panhandle to Muncie, Ind., was completed. 

There was also built during the year at a cost 
of $30,000,000, the 219-mile Northern Natural 
Gas pipeline owned by the United Light and 
Power, North American Light and Pow’er, and 
Lone Star Gas Companies, running from Kansas 
to Mason City, Iowa, with spurs to Sioux City, 
low’a, and Omaha, Nebraska, including connect- 
ing lines and a connecting trunk to the Texas 
Panhandle. Plans were prepared calling for ex- 
tension of this system to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul from Mason City, Iowa, into South Dakota 
from Sioux City and elsewhere. The Kentucky- 
Pennsylvania pipeline of the Columbia Gas and 
Electric and the Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
extending nearly 500 miles via West Virginia, 
Virginia, and Maryland was completed November 
15 at a cost of about $15,000,000, See Gas, 
Natural. 

The American Gas Association, in 1920, adopted 
a five-year piogrammc of Association activities, 
prepared by a committee of executives headed by 
George B. Cortelyou, president of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York. This plan was 
adhered to consistently and the association in 
1931 entered upon a revised plan of activities 
for the second five-year period. 

During the year, the National Bureau of 
Standards issued Circular C 394, “Design of Gas 
Burner for Domestic Use,*' which gave general 
information regarding the action of, and most 
favorable design for burners of the type com- 
monly employed in domestic and some industrial 
applications. 

GAS, Natural. The total production of nat- 
ural gas in the United States during 1930 
amounted to 1,943,421,000,000 cubic feet, an in- 
crease over 1929 of 25,827,000,000 cubic feet, or 
1.3 per cent. This total does not include the 
quantity of gas blown into the air in flush oil 
fields. Although the natural gas industry in 1030 
fell far short of repeating the expansion of 
1929, it established a new high production 
record. The 1030 production represented a cred- 
itable showing in view of the curtailment in 
the production of crude petroleum. Exports of 
natural gas to Canada and Mexico in 1930 
amounted to 1,798,000,000 cubic feet, a material 
increase over the previous year. This resulted 
chiefly from increased deliveries to Mexico fol- 
lowing the completion of the pipeline from the 
Jennings field in Texas to Monterrey. During 


the year, 21,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
were piped into Montana from Canada. 

The quantity of gas treated for the recovery of 
natural gasoline in 1930 amounted to 2,088,- 
788,000,000 cubic feet, or 107 per cent of the 
quantity produced and delivered to consumers. 
The average prices of natural gas at the wells 
continued to decline and in 1930 amounted to 
7.6 cents per thousand cubic feet as compared 
with an average of 8.2 cents in 1929. This de- 
cline in natural gas prices at the wells was 
reflected in the prices paid by the largest users, 
the industrial consumers, who paid an average 
of 11.3 cents in 1930 as compared with 12.2 
cents in 1929. 

Texas, the leading natural gas producing 
State in 1929, strengthened its hold on first 
place in 1930 when its output was 517,880,000,- 
000 cubic feet, an increase over the previous 
year of 11 per cent. This gain was due prin- 
cipall}’^ to increased output from the Panhandle, 
the starting point for the majority of the large 
pipeline systems which originate in the State. 
Production in Oklahoma, the second-ranking 
State, showed a small decrease in 1930 as the 
decline in output of the Seminole district ex- 
ceeded the gain in the Oklahoma City field. 
California also reported a slight decline in natu- 
ral gas production in 1930; this resulted chiefly 
from the natural decline of the oil fields and the 
small mimlHjr of new discoveries. Production 
in Louisiana increased in 1930 as an aftermath 
to the expansion of pipeline systems originat- 
ing in the Monroe and Richland fields. Some 
of the States reported material declines in out- 
put of natural gas in 1930; the most notable 
were West Virginia and Pennsylvania, which 
ranked fifth and sixth, respectively Produc- 
tion in Michigan in 1930 was less than half the 
1929 total, evidence of the rapid decline of the 
Muskegon field and the failure of drilling to 
uncover other sources of supply. 

Because of the curtailment in drilling, the 
number of gas discoveries in 1930 undoubtedly 
fell below the 1929 total. However, the numlier 
of gas wells completed was practically the same 
for the two years — 2806 in 1930 as compared 
with 2870 in 1929. The total initial produc- 
tion of the 1930 completions probably constituted 
a new record as an increasing proportion of the 
wells was drilled with the object of establish- 
ing a gas reserve to insure the operation of the 
various large pipeline systems. The possibilities 
of Kentucky as an important source of supply 
were seriously considered and the number of 
gas wells brought in during 1930 was practically 
double the 1929 completions. A substantial gas 
reserve was set up in the llugoton field of 
southwest Kansas through the completion of 
approximately 80 wells in 1930. This field was 
to be used principally as a supplementary source 
of supply for several of the pipeline systems 
running north from the Texas Panhandle. The 
Jackson field of Mississippi came in for con- 
siderable development work in 1930 and a num- 
ber of very large wells were completed. This 
reserve was to be used to supply the pipeline 
system running into Alabama and Georgia. The 
completion of comparatively large wells near 
Tioga, Pa., and Dundee, N. Y., in 1930, greatly 
increased interest in the possibility of pipeline 
supplying New York City and some of the in- 
dustrial centres of New England with natural 
gas. 
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The total consumption of natural gas, com- 
puted by deducting exports to Canada and Mex- 
ico from the total of production and imports, 
amounted in 1930 to 1,941,644,000,000 cubic feet, 
an increase over 1920 of 1.3 per cent. Of the 
total consumption, 1,565,237,000,000 cubic feet, 
or 80 per cent, was consumed for industrial pur- 
poses, and 376,407,000,000 cubic feet, or 20 per 
cent, was utilized by domestic and commercial 
consumers. The number of domestic consumers 
of natural gas showed a material increase in 
1930, although the gain was much less than that 
experienced in 1920. The number of domestic 
consumers in 1930 amounted to 5,448,000, an 
increase over 1929 of 350,000, or 7 per cent. 
Beginning with 1930, the classiOcation of do- 
mestic consumers was divided into two classes, 
namely, the strictly domestic or home users, 
and commercial cousumers, such as stores and 
shops. The number of strictly domestic users 
amounted to 5,095,500, the number of commercial 
consumers totaled 352,680, a ratio of about 14 
to 1. The average consumption per domestic con- 
sumer continued to fall off and for 1930 
amounted to 69,100 cubic feet as compared with 
70,600 cubic feet in 1929. On the basis of the 
prevailing prices, each domestic customer paid 
an average of $4.39 for natural gas in 1930, 
as com]>ared with an average of $4.38 in 1929. 
The inci eased cost in the face of a drop in the 
total used lesiilted from an increase in the av- 
erage puce. The gas burned by domestic and 
coimncicial con.sumei8 in 1930 had a total value 
ot $239,173,000, or an average of 63.5 cents per 
thousniid cubic feet. This average price, the high- 
est so fai recorded, represented an increase of 1.5 
cents over 1929. The strictly domestic users paid 
an av(*iago of 67.4 cents per thousand cubic feet 
in 1930, as compared with an average of 40.8 
cents for the comnieicial consumers. The highest 
puce iccoided for the strictly domestic users in 
1930 was $1,417 per thousand cubic feet paid by 
consumers in Georgia; the lowest was .$0,446 per 
tlioiisand, j)uid by Wyoming consumers. 

The appioximate number of producing gas 
wells, as of December 31, 1930, totaled 55,020, 
an increase over the previous year of 1475. The 
total number of gas wells completed in 1930 
ainouiited to 2806, which indicates that there 
were about 1400 gas wells abandoned during the 
year. 

The largest single interstate movement of gas, 
in a total of 380,600,000,000 cubic feet, was again 
that from West Virginia to Ohio, although the 
movement from Oklahoma to Kansas was almost 
as large. Other important interstate deliveries 
weie those from Kansas to Missouri, from Ken- 
tucky to West Virginia, from Louisiana to 
Arkansas and Texas, from Texas to Colorado 
and Oklahoma, and from West Virginia to Penn- 
sylvania. Louisiana and West Virginia have 
largo quantities of excess gas over and above 
their consumption, hence the large interstate 
movement from these States. 

See Gas, Illuminating and Fuel. 

GAS ENGINE. See Intebnal Combustion 
Engine. 

GASOLINE. See Petboleum; Cuemistby, 
Industbial. 

GAITTHIEB-VILLABSi Henby (pseu- 
donymn, Willy). French novelist, critic, and 
dramatist, died in Paris, Jan. 12, 1931. He was 
born in Villers-sur-Orge Aug. 10, 1859, and at- 
tended the lyc5e Condorcet. He was the first hus- 
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band of Mrae, Gabrielle Colette with whom, under 
the name Oolette-Willy, he collaborated l^tween 
1900 and 1003 in writing Claudine d V£cole, 
Claudinc d Parift (dramatized 1902), Claudine 
en Minage^ and Claudine s*cn va. He was also 
well-known as a music critic, contributing chielly 
to the £ofio de Paris, Among his works are: Me- 
omil de sonnets (1878) ; Mssais sur March Twatn 
et sur lea Pamassiens (1882); Soirees perdues 
(1804) ; Maitresse d'esihete (1897) ; he Mariage 
de Louis XV (1900); Jeux de prince (1906); 
La Tournee du petit duo (1908); Le petit Roi 
de la forH (play, 1014); and Do dihze (1018). 

GAUVAIN, gO'vaN', Auguste. A French 
journalist, died in Pau Apr. 18, 1931. He w^as 
born in Vesoul Oct. 6, 1851. and was educated 
in law at the University of Paris and at the 
£cole des Sciences Politiques. From 1887 to 
1891 he was editorial secretary of the Journal 
du droit international priv6; from 1893 to 1903, 
general secretary to the European Commission 
on the Danube; and from 1904 to 1908, French 
secretary to the Central Office of International 
Transport. In 1908 he became foreign editor of 
the powerful and conservative Jourfial des De- 
hats, A member of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, Gauvain was a prolific writer 
on questions of current politics. His works in- 
clude: Les Origines de la guerre curopdenne 
(1915) ; U Europe avant la guerre (1917) ; L* Af- 
faire grecque (1917): La Question yougo-slave 
1918); I/Encerclement de VAllemagne (1919); 
and J/Europe au jour le jour^ beginning with the 
Bosnian crisis of 1908-09 and including the 
treaties of 1919 (14 vols., six of which were 
crowned by the Institute, 1917-23). Gauvain also 
wrote Books i and iii of the ninth volume of the 
Ilistoire contemporaine de France and frequent- 
ly contributed to the French periodical press. 

GAZAH. See Abch^ology. 

GDYNIA. See Poland under History, 

GEBEL DISTBICT. See Cybenaica. 

GENEBATOBS. See Dynamo Electbic Ma- 
cbinery. 

GENETICS. See Zoology. 

GEOGBAFHICAL SOCIETY, American. 
The oldest geographical society in the United 
States, founded in 1852, **to collect and dissemi- 
nate geographical information by discussion, 
lectures, and publications; to establish in the 
chief city of the United States a place where 
may be obtained accurate information concern- 
ing every part of the globe; and to encourage 
such exploring expeditions as seem likely to re- 
sult in valuable discoveries in geography and 
related sciences.*’ Within recent years the so- 
ciety has taken an active part in the encourage- 
ment of exploration, the scientific work of Sir 
Hubert Wilkins in the Arctic and Antarctic and 
of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd in the Ant- 
arctic having been carried out under its auspices. 

During 1031 the Shippee- Johnson Peruvian 
Expedition, sponsored by the society, photo- 
graphed from the air the deep valley of the 
Colca River and studied the people and insti- 
tutions of the valley, mapped the Chimu Val- 
ley, and discovered and photographed in the 
Santa Valley the remains of what appears to 
be a great defensive wall, believed to be a part 
of the Chimu fortifications against Inca invad- 
ers. During July and August Dr. Alexander 
Forbes of Harvard University carried out an 
expedition to Labrador in cooperation with Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell. This expedition, known as 
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the Grenfell Northern Labrador Expedition, was 
sponsored by the society, and 0. M. Miller of the 
society’s staff was topographer and in charge of 
surveys. 

The society’s periodical is the Oeographioal 
Review, a quarterly, in which appear original 
articles and notes dealing with exploration and 
geographical research and reviews of the more 
significant geographical books. The maps, books, 
and pamphlets issued by the society fall into six 
series: Research Series, comprising specialized 
monographs; Special Puhlioaiions, having a 
more general appeal ; Library Series, devoted 
primanly to the collections of the society; Out- 
ing Series, including trampers’ guides entitled 
The Palisades Interstate Park and Hew York 
Walk Book; a map of Hispanic America pub- 
lished in conformity with the International 
Millionth Map of the World and accompanied by 
geographical monographs (this map will consist 
of 100 sheets, of which almost 50 have been 
completed ) ; and Oriental Explorations and 
Studies, comprising six volumes on the explora- 
tions of Prof. Alois Musil in northern Arabia. 

The society maintains a geographical library 
and sponsors six regular lectures annually b^ 
distinguished explorers or geographers. Contri- 
butions to the development of geographical sci- 
ence and exploration are recognized in the so- 
ciety’s election to honorary and corresponding 
memberships and in the bestowal of medals. The 
David Livingstone Centenary Medal for scientific 
achievement in the field of geography of the 
southern hemisphere was awarded during 1931 
to Capt. Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen for his work in 
the Antarctic on the Korvegia expedition in 
1929 -30. The Charles P. Daly Medal tor valuable 
or distinguished geographical services was 
awarded in 1931 to Maj. Gunnar Isachsen, di- 
rector of the Maritime Museum, Oslo, for his 
contribution to our knowledge of the polar re- 
gions. The president of the society in 1931 was 
John H. Finley, LL.D., and the director was 
Isaiah Bowman, Ph.D. Headquarters are at 
Broadway and 15Gth Street, New York City. 

GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, National. An 
organization for “the increase and diffusion of 
geographic knowledge,” founded in 1888. During 
1931 the Venezuela-Brazil expedition, under the 
leadership of Ernest G. Holt, returned from the 
region between Venezuela and Brazil with a com- 

S rehensive amount of scientific material and 
ata. Working in conjunction with the official 
engineering party of the Venezuela-Brazil 
Boundary Commission, which had been marking 
the boundary between the two countries, they 
traveled up the Orinoco, through the Casiquiare 
Canal, and to the waters of the Amazon. During 
the 10-month period of this year’s work 3000 
specimens of birds were collected, and hundreds 
of mammals and plants brought back. A large 
number of photographs recording geographic 
features long disputed, scenic beauties, and types 
of natives were made. Of the more than 1000 
birds presented by the society to the U, S. Na- 
tional Museum, it was estimated that 50 per 
cent Were new to the collection. A grant of 
$25,000 from its research fund was made by the 
society to the Citroen-Haardt Trans-Asiatic ex- 
pedition. A study was made of the customs of ob- 
scure tribes, and the geography, archteology, 
geology, zoology, and plant life of the territory 
Uavers^. One of the two units of the expedition 
was accompanied by Dr. Maynard Owen Williams 


of the society’s staff. The main unit operated from 
Beirfit, through the Pamirs, and the other 
from Peking, with Sinkiang as its common ob- 
jective. On April 4 the Pamir unit left Beirfit 
with a caravan of seven band-driven, tractor- 
type cars of special construction. It refiched Bag- 
dad in 12 days and a week later arrived at 
Teheran. It came to Kabul June 9, and June 24 
reached Srinagar, by way of the famous Khyber 
Pass. At Srinagar word was received that almost 
unprecedented floods had undermined the bridges 
and destroyed the trail in so many places that it 
would be impossible to get the entire caravan 
through. Although no wheeled vehicle ever had 
passed over the road to Gilgit, two of the seven 
tractors pushed forward and reached there on 
August 4. News was received of the entire ob- 
literation of the trail in the high Himalayas in 
so many places that the two tractors were left, 
and the journey to Sinkiang made afoot over the 
15,C00-foot Kilik Pass and the slightly lower 
Wakhjir Pass into northern Afghanistan. The 
Pamir unit united with the China unit, which 
had come inland from Pieping, at Kashgar. See 
Exploration. 

As a contribution to the George Washington 
Bicentennial, the society plotted the travels of 
the Father of His Country from the first survey- 
ing trip beyond the Blue Ridge in 1748 to his 
last journey to Philadelphia in 1798, and under 
a joint resolution of Congress c()oi)erated with 
the U. S. Bicentennial Commission in the publica- 
tion of a map showing these travels and a paper 
describing them. Washington’s journeyings car- 
ried him from the vicinity of Lake Erie in Penn- 
sylvania to the neighborhood of Point Pleasant, 
VV. Va., and Gallipolis, Ohio, and from Savan- 
nah, Ga., to Kittery, Me., ami Crown Point, 
N. Y. — a larger area in the United States than 
had been visited by any other official of that day. 

The society also published the first photo- 
graph made that shows laterally the curvature of 
the earth. As aerial i)hotographer of the National 
Geographic Society’s Latin Ainciican Air Sur- 
vey, Capt. Albert W. Stevens, U. S. Air Corps, 
photographed the Andes, including Mount Acon- 
cagua, with a camera having a 20-inch focus and 
an infra-red filter, at a distance of 287 miles 
from an elevation of 21,000 feet. With this filter 
the snow-cai»ped Andes became perfectly distinct 
in the photograph, although not visible to the 
photographer. So extensive was the mileage of 
the horizon within the camera’s range, that the 
curvature of the earth clearly appears. It ap- 
pears along as well as ocro^^s the line of sight, 
for although Aconcagua is higher than the cam- 
era, the sensible horizon is much above it on ac- 
count of the fact that the curvature of the earth 
is 54,900 feet in 287 miles, whereas Mount Acon- 
cagua is only 23,008 feet high. 

The Hubbard Gold Medal, the highest honor in 
the gift of the society, was awarded to Dr. Roy 
Chapman Andrews for the extraordinary work 
done in his scries of expeditions in Central Asia. 
Fossils of prehistoric animals unearthed have 
carried knowledge of terrestrial life back to mil- 
lions of years ago. The work of the society dur- 
ing the year, in the realization of its chartered 
object of diffusing geographic knowledge, con- 
tinued along the lines of previous years. The 
geographic background of current events was cov- 
ered by bulletins, issued to more than 550 larger 
daily newspapers and also to 1200 smaller dailies 
and weeklies. More than 40,000 school teachers 
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used tho weekly bulletins issued as an aid in the 
preparation of their courses in geography. The 
map of Illinois was published, and maps of the 
Antarctic and Ohio were in preparation. The chief 
activity of the society continued to be the pub- 
lication of the "National Geographic MagazinCf 
which is distributed to the 1,200,000 members of 
the society. 

GEOGBAFHY. See Expix)ration ; Polab Rk- 

SEARCIT; AnTIIROPOLOOT. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 

See Geology. 

GEOLOGY. The literature of geology continued 
its growth throughout the year 1931 unabated. 
Many meetings and discussions were held while 
the professional journals and the Federal and 
State surveys continued to circulate the results 
of studies in new fields and problems, or those 
of old problems reexamined. The activity was so 
great and tho character and scope of the results 
HO varied that it is only possible to review briefly 
a few of the more important features. 

All sciences have “border line” problems whose 
elucidation depends upon the correlated work of 
two or more separate branches of science. Geology 
has many such problems. It impinges upon the 
fields of chemistry, physics, biology, meteorology, 
geography, and astronomy. Some of these “bor- 
der line” subjects have reached the status of 
separate sciences, namely geophysics, oceanog- 
raphy, and volcanology, but are most clearly re- 
lated to geology and depend upon the joint work 
of different sciences. 

The National Research Council was showing 
itself eminently fitted to the task of surveying 
thcHe overlapping fields. Some of its bulletins, 
mentioned below, illustrate splendidly the results 
of such cooperation. Another impetus to co- 
ordinated work was furnished this year by the 
future Ifitli session of the International Geo- 
logical Congress which was to be held in the 
United States in the spring of 1933. Many com- 
mittees, under the direction of the U. S. Geological 
Siiivcy, were jireparing guide books and reports 
on the geology of various districts in the United 
States. Closely connected with this, a new geo- 
logical map of the United States was being pre- 
pared. Tn this manner an immense amount of 
formerly scattered information soon would be- 
come available in concise form. 

Societies. The (leological Society of America 
held its 43d annual meeting in Toronto, Can., at 
the University of Toronto on Dec. 29 to 31, 
1930. Professor Alfred C. Lane was elected Presi- 
dent for 1931. The third award of the Penrose 
Medal in recognition of eminent research in pure 
geology was made to Fran^'ois Antoine Alfred La- 
croix of France, a corresponding member of the 
Society. In tlie enforced absence of the recipient 
the medal was received by M. C. Kocherau de la 
Sabliere, tho French consul at Toronto. The 
late Dr. R. A. F. Penrose, Jr. (q.v.), retiring 
president, delivered his presidential address on 
“Geology as an Agent in Human Welfare.” The 
author s own abstract of the address follows: 

From the earliest times in human history the economic 
and industrial activities of mam have been chanffing the 
natural features of the earth’s surface in many different 
ways and much has been written on this subject. The 
opposite effect, however, that is, the influence of the 
earth on man, has received much less attention ; a/nd yet 
fiom piimitive times it has been active. 

It is the intention therefore to note here the action of 
geoloffiG phenomena on man throughout the ages in 
which he has existed. These influences may be either 
beneficial or detrimental to his welfare; they may ad- 


vance his physical and mental development and his grasp 
on life, or they may form obstacles in his progress which 
at times may threaten his very existence. Tmough peri- 
ods of slow development and even times of retrogression 
have occurred in human history, yet throughout th» 
ages as a whole the change, especially in mentality, has 
been forward, and indicates that man has been able to 
adapt himself to such surroundings as he has had to 
meet. 

The effect of geobgy on primitive man of the Stono 
Age had a mailed influence in providing him with 
shelter in the way of caves and with flint and other min- 
erals and rocks from which he wrought his weapons and 
othoor utensils. The cliff dwellers in the southwestern part 
of America wore in a certain way cave men, but whereaa 
the men of tho Stone Age lived in remote antiquity the 
cliff dwellers thrived at comparatively recent times. 

Volcanic action has always had a marked effect on man 
and his destiny. It has generally been of a tragic char- 
acter, but often its after-effects have been beneficial to 
human welfare. 

The influence of earthquakes as a geologic agent af- 
fecting man is very marked, both by the great destruction 
of life and property and by the mental effect of shock 
and terror which deeply impresses itself on the minds 
of those who survive. 

The migrations of man have been notably affected by 
geologic action which has accumulated alluvial deposits 
along the courses of rivers and in the form of deltas at 
their mouths. Great agricultural prosperity has fre- 
quently marked the development of large communities in 
such alluvial areas, yet the same districts have often 
been the scenes of great disasters when they were in- 
undated by overflowing river waters. 

The mineral products of the earth have probably been 
of more material benefit to mankind than any other sin- 
gle influence. The use of flint in primitive times, fol- 
lowed by the use of copper, bronze and iron, together 
with that of other metals and alloys, have produced great 
and rapid advances in human progress. Moreover the 
natural fuels, soils, springs, water supplies and water 
powers, as well as many other geologic objects, are of 
great importance to mankind. 

As geology becomes developed to a still greater fulness 
it will teach the world profound lessons in the evolution 
of the highest products of life, which will have a sur- 
passing influence on human knowledge. 

Dr. Penrose also pointed out that, while geolo^ 
was the last of the great fields of research in 
natural history to be developed, being, until the 
beginning of the last century “hardly recognized 
as more than the vague conception of a few 
dreamers,” it demands attention now as the 
“basis of all human knowledge of natural his- 
tory.” 

The Paleontological Society of America^ The 
Mincralogical Society of America, and The Soci- 
ety of Economic Geologists held their annual 
meetings at the same time and place. The retir- 
ing president of each society delivered his presi- 
dential address at a joint session with the Geo- 
ological Society. Abstracts of these addresses 
follow. 

The topic chosen by Sydney H. Ball, President 
of the Society of Economic Geologists, was “His- 
torical Notes on Gem Mining.” This address was 
published in Economic Geology, November, 1931. 
It includes three tables, the first of which dates 
the order in which some 116 precious and decora- 
tive stones became known to man, the second 
catalogues the 69 varieties used by the American 
Indian, and the third gives a chronologj^ of gem 
mining. 

The announcement of the award of the Penrose 
Medal of the Society of Economic Geologists^ 
to David White of Washington, D. C., was made 
during these meetings. 

Professor H. E. Merwin, retiring president of 
the Mincralogical Society lectured on “Some 
Associations of Ore Minerals.” Professor Mer- 
win considered mineral associations with respect 
to ( 1 ) the tein])erature gradient downwards from 
the Earth’s surface, (2) the depth, which repre- 
sents an environmental pressure at which the 
mineral forming process is active, (3) the gas or 
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vapor pressure of the gas or liquid from whidi 
the mineral is depositing. 

The relations of these conditions may be considered 
here under two cases, the first of which will be com- 
mented upon before the second is mentioned. In the first 
case the temperature gradient is so low that at any depth 
a liquid in the rock has a vapor pressure less than the 
environmental pressure. This pressure has at maximum 
the pressure of rock load plus the strength of the rocks, 
and at minimum, the pressure of the superincumbent 
liquid plus gas-column plus the resistance to movement 
of this column. 

Water filling the pores of rocks near the surface may 
be supposed to extend downward into increasingly hotter 
rocks. As temperatures increase downward more rock 
material enters into solution with the water until at a 
depth, liquid and rock merge, and thus lose their identi- 
ties in a magma. 

If there could be realized a continuous supercapillary 
column of liquid grading in concentration from the 
surface downward to magmatic depths, the difference be- 
tween the weight of the column and of a similar column 
of rock would lead to upward movement of the liquid 
column. A tendency toward such movement must exist 
in vertical openings in rocks, but movement is scarcely 
realized ordinarily on account of frictional resistance, 
except in larger openings and their direct connections. 
With respect to suddenly opened vacuous fractures, 
liquid would be potentially explosive. Liquid magma 
bursting into such a fracture might aohduy so as to 
preserve vesicles formed during the sudden relief of 
pressure. More liquids thus intruded would deposit some 
crystals immediately on the walls of the fracture and then 
slowly build toward the middle of a crystalline filling, 
leaving a residuum increasingly hydrous. Upward trans- 
fer of this residuum might continue temporarily. 

One general mineral association which may be re- 
ferred to the environment just described is the granite 
pegmatite. These intrusive bodies have compositions and 
structures which have led to the conception that they 
have been derived from a residuum or from successive 
residua of cooling granitic magma. These residua be- 
come increasingly hydrous, and enriched in a variety of 
compounds which, because of high mutual solubility or 
slight original concentration, have remained in solution 
until cooled by intrusion as detailed above. Re-opening 
of the fissures after periods of cooling has allowed suc- 
cessive invasions of liquids, each in general presumably 
cooler than the preceding, and thus in a state of satura- 
tion readv to deposit new compounds, or to dissolve or 
react with and replace existing minerals. Both Schaller 
and Hess have presented much evidence for a replace- 
ment sequence of potash, soda, lithia. 

As president of the Paleontological Society 
Professor W. H. Twenlofel spoke on “Environ- 
ment in Sedimentation and Stratigraphy.” He 
stated that organisms differ so greatly in their 
sensitivity to environment and depend upon one 
another in such an intricate and interlocking 
fashion that it is doubtful if any large part of 
the problem involved is understood for any single 
environment. The study of sedimentary environ- 
ment should be emphasized since 

The results are extremely important for stratigraphy 
as organisms appear and disappear in the rocks of 
the geologic column without, as yet, adequate explanation 
as to what wore the causative factors for such appear- 
ance and disappearance. 

Otheb Papers. Professor R. T. Chamberlin of 
the University of Chicago took exception to the 
notion prevalent among scientists that the earth’s 
rocky crust can be subdivided from the surface 
downward into a zone of fracture, several miles 
deep, in which rock deformation under stress 
takes place by breaking; and a zone of flow below 
tiint, where, due to enormous pressures and high 
temperature, rocks flow like hot tar. He cited 
examples of old tombstones which are found to 
have been notably bent in the course of time. 
This bending takes place without a break, that 
is, true flowage occurs. On the other hand earth- 
quakes, due to sudden breakage or fracture of 
rocks, appear to originate at depths as great as 
30 miles. So the zones of fracture and flow over- 
lap to such a degree as to render the distinction 


useless. He suggested instead, the terms “zone 
of cavities” and “zone of continuity.” The pres- 
ence of open cracks where the pressure is not 
enough to close them tightly, tends to facilitate 
deformation especially by flow. In the zone of 
continuity rock fracture does not occur but shear- 
ing does. The new terms are based on structure 
and seem less likely to lead to faulty ideas. 

Ralph W. Chaney, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, told of finding remains of the foliage, 
cones, and wood of a species of Sequoia very 
similar to the great trees of California in rocks 
of Tertiary age on Saint Lawrence Island in 
lat. 63° 30' N., approximately 50 miles from 
Asia and 100 miles from North America. Otlier 
tree types occur here also which are found both 
ill Asia and North America in rocks of the same 
age and give evidence of the continuity of the 
redwood forests of North America into Asia at 
that time. 

Chester A. Reeds of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, sjioke of the earth- 
quake data which had been assembled for the 
years 1899 to 1923 and plotted on a world map. 
During this period there occurred 1783 earth- 
quakes of suflicient intensity to be recorded on 
seismographs more than one lialfway around the 
world from the scat of the disturbance. The map 
shows that tiie points of origin of these earth- 
quakes are mostly confined to two great circles, 
— one circum-Moditerranean and one circum- 
Pacific. These are apparently the major zones 
along which the present great strains within the 
earth aie being relieved. 

E. M. Kindle spoke about the “Sea-Bottom 
samples from the Cabot Strait Earthquake Zone.” 
He considered the characters of the sediments 
which indicate that the materials were trans- 
ported fiom Greenland and other uorthern re- 
gions by floating ice, though a part may repre- 
sent current transported material derived from 
glacial drift deposits originally spread out upon 
the seaward edge of the continental shelf. He con- 
curred with the generally expressed view that the 
earthquake causing movement took place along 
two great faults parallel to the axis of the sub- 
marine extension of Cabot Strait, but stated 
also that these movements cannot explain the 
series of ten breaks in one cable at intervals of 
five to ten miles, nor the north-south progression 
of the breaks with thirteen hours elapsed be- 
tween the first and last. He accounted for these 
facts by the slumping and sliding of the satu- 
rated, soft sediments on the sea floor when sapped 
by tidal currents along the newly formed fault 
scarps. 

The American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers held its New York meeting 
on Feb. 16 to 19, 1931. Several important 
papers were read and discussed in the Mining 
Geology division. In a paper entitled “Zonal Re- 
lations of the Lodes of the Sumpter Quadrangle.” 
D. F. Hewett of Washington, D. C., gave the 
results of his recent study of this relatively old 
mining district in eastern Oregon. 

Another important paper read was “Occurrence 
of Petroleum in North America,” by Sydney 
Powers of the Amerada Petroleum Corporation 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. This considers the distribu- 
tion by flelds, the development of those fields, 
the origin and accumulation of oil, and finally 
describes the different regions. 

Lewis A. Smith, Washington, D. C., presented 
a comprehensive survey of chromite mming and 
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resources the world over in '*World Production 
and Resources of Chromite.” W. H. Newhouse 
spoke on “Some Relations of Ore Deposits to 
Folded Rocks/’ and gave evidence that indicated 
that epigenetic ore deposits favor anticlines or 
upwarped structures as loci of deposition in 
much the same manner as does petroleum. The 
discussion which this stimulated indicated that 
most of the geologists present, while admitting 
some degree of structural control, were opposed 
to his conclusion. 

In the division of Non Metallic Minerals, H. 
Hughes, Washington, D. C., reviewed the great 
advance that had been made in the development 
of light weight concrete in a paper entitled “The 
Scope of the Light Weight Aggregate Industry.” 

Other Publications. The Kaolin MincralSy by 
Clarence 8. Ross and Paul F. Kerr (U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey Professional Paper, 166-E, 1931). 
The clay minerals have long defied the ordinary 
methods of study with the result that our knowl- 
edge concerning them has been vague. The study, 
of which this paper is one of the results, was 
undertaken a few years ago by the application 
of X-ray analyses, chemical analysis, optical 
studies, and measurements of the temperatures of 
dehydration on carefully selected and purified 
materials. 

“Retrogressive Metamorphism and Phylloniza- 
tion,” is discussed by E. R. Knopf (Am. Jour. 8oi. 
January, 1931). This brief review which consists 
first in a critical examination and exposition of 
the recent European writing upon the subject and 
then the application of those methods to American 
areas of metamorphic rocks is one of the most im- 
portant contributions to metamorphic geology to 
appear in English. It traces the development of 
the conception of zones, equilibrium facies, and 
grades in metamorphism and points out how the 
recognition of disequilibrium facies and retro- 
gressive metamorphisra opened up a totally new 
and i)articulurly illuminating field of scientific 
investigation. 

A metamorphic rock of the phyllite type may 
be either on the threshold of its metamorphic his- 
tory, in which case it is one of the first steps in 
progressive metamorphism, or it may have l)een 
degraded from a higher stage, that is, it may be 
formed by the mylonitization of a previously 
existing hiotite gneiss or schist under such con- 
ditions that new typomorphic minerals, such as 
chlorite, form from the older ones. Such a rock 
is a diapthorite that has undergone retrogressive 
metamorphism or diaphthorosis. A similar rock 
may be formed by the crushing of a granite, in 
which case it has not retrogressed since it was not 
previously metamorphic. It is then a phyllite 
mylonite or phyllonite. 

“Criteria of Age Relations of Minerals,” by 
K. S. Bastin, L. C. Graton, W. Lindgren, N. H. 
Newhouse, G. M. Schwartz, and M. N. Short 
(Economic Oeology, October, 1931 ). This paper is 
the result of the deliberations of the subcom- 
mittee of the National Research Council on Min- 
eral Par agenesis. It is a critical discussion of the 
criteria which can be used in deciphering the 
paragenesis of ores. 

“Textures Due to Unmixing of Solid Solutions,” 
G. M. Schwartz (Economic Oeology, November, 
1031 ). By one of the co-authors of the above, this 
paper is another contribution from the National 
Research Council. The writer distinguishes be- 
tween graphic textures resulting from eutectic 
deposition together with the euteotoid or solid 


solution equivalent, and crystallographic inter- 
growths formed by the unmixing of solid solu- 
tions along a curve of decreasing solubility. 

Physios of the Barthes Crust, by the Committee 
on Volcanology of the National Research Coun- 
cil (Washingten, 1931). The first four of a series 
of nine bulletins designed to give a clear state- 
ment of progress in these special fields and in- 
dicate those problems now under attack. I. VoU 
oanology (Bull. 77), includes an introduction 
by Arthur L. Day and the formulation of a com- 
prehensive answer to the question, “What is a 
Volcano?” by three different authors. 77. Figure 
of the Earth (Bull. 78), a series of special papers 
on selected topics which are undergoing study at 
present. Some of the chapters are : Tidal Theory, 
Tidal eviction. Earth Tides, Isostacy, Variations 
in Latitude, On Some of the Greater Problems of 
Physical Geology. III. Meteorology (Bull. 79), 
takes meteorology through its development from 
the crude weather lore of savages to the com- 
piled records of the modem science. 7F. The Age 
of the Earth (Bull. 80), evaluates the evidence 
concerning the age of the earth furnished by 
geology, paleontology, radioactivity, and astron- 
omy. The method based on the radioactivity of 
certain minerals appears to be the best and this 
also “dates” certain rocks that contain those min- 
erals. The earth’s age is given as approximately 
2000 million years. The 500 million years elapsed 
since the beginning of the Cambrian period agrees 
well with the evidence of geology. 

The Iron Ores of the Kiruna Type, Geological 
Distmbutton, Geological Characters, and Origin, 
by Per Geijcr (Stockholm, 1931). This important 
paper embraces all those iron ores that are 
closely comparable in their geologic features to 
those at Kiruna. These are magnetite (rarely 
hematite) ores closely connected with inter- 
mediate or moderately siliceous igneous rocks 
that have usually solidified as surface flows or 
shallow intrusions. 

“Further Studies in the Amphibole Group,” 
by A. N. Winchell (Am. Mineralogist, June, 1931 ) . 
This paper discusses the relation between varia- 
tions in the optic properties and composition of 
members of the amphibole group on the basis of 
the newly established fact that water cannot be 
neglected in the amphibole molecule and that, 
therefore, the same molecules are not found in 
amphibole as in pyroxene. Those of the amphi- 
bole group are more complicated. 

Two other papers, namely “Magnesian Amphi- 
bole from the Dry Melt: A Correction,” and “The 
Role of Water in Tremolite,” by Bowen & Posn- 
jak (Am. Journal Science, September, 1931) con- 
firm these findings and conclude that there is no 
reason for doubting the essentially hydrous char- 
acter of amphibole. It cannot form from a dry 
melt and when dehydrated it forms pyroxene and 
silicon dioxide. 

“Structural Study of the Adirondack Anor- 
thosite, a Structural Study of the Problem of 
Magmatic Differentiation,” by Robert Balk (Son- 
derdruok Aus. Min. d Pet. Mitt. Bd. 41, 1931). 
An important paper by the first geologist to 
map the central and eastern Adirondack, N. Y. 
region as a unit. It attacks the puzzling questions 
concerning the age relations of the rocks, their 
differentiation and emplacement, from the struc- 
tural point of view. The flow movements and the 
direction and dynamics of the magma currents 
are analyzed and the differentiation is shown to 
be largely a function of mechanical principles. 
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‘The Adirondack Magmatic Ste^” A. F. Bud- 
dington, {Jowrnal of Geology, April-May, 1931). 
The author considers the problem of the origin of 
the anorthosites and of the syenitic and granitic 
rocks with which they are associated and the 
genetic connections between them. 

“Structural Geology, Conception Bay Region, 
and Wabana Iron Ore Deposits of Newfoundland,” 
by A. O. Hayes {Econ, Oeol., January, 1931). This 
is a restudy of the details of the structure of an 
important mining region which suggests that the 
recoverable deposits of iron ore within the limits 
of submarine mining underlie an area of about 
seventy square miles. If the average amount of 
ore in the present mines extends over this area 
a reserve of 2,500,000,000 tons is indicated. 

Microscopic Determination of the Ore Min- 
erals, by M. N. Short (U. S. Geological Survey 
Bulletin, 825, 1931). The most thorough and 
up-to-date treatise on the technique of prepara- 
tion of specimens, photography, and the recog- 
nition of minerals by etch reactions, physical 
properties, observation in polarized light, and 
microchemical method. The determinative tables 
are based upon the resistance of minerals to 
scratching by a needle. Only two classes are recog- 
nized, namely hard and soft. Minerals falling 
under either of these are then subdivided by etch 
tests and reaction to polarized light. 

“Insoluble Residues as a Guide in Stratigraphic 
Studies,” by H. S. McQueen {Biennial Report of 
the State Geologist of Mo., 1031). This pa^r in- 
dicates an important means of stratigraphic cor- 
relation over wide areas which has already been 
applied with great success. 

Geology of the Capital District, by R. Ruede- 
man (N. Y. State Museum Bull. 285, 1930). This 
is a valuable contribution to the geology of an 
important region. The “Hudson River Forma- 
tion” is shown to embrace five lower Cambrian 
and nine Ordovician formations. The Rensselaer 
grit is the only geologic unit in that region whose 
age is still unsolved. Ruedeman thinks that it is 
a partial correlate of the upper Devonian of the 
Catskills. Schuchert (Am. Jour. Soi., July, 1931, 
p. 87 — a review of this bull.) demurs at this and 
considers it a likely member of the Ordovician 
sequence. 

“The Analysis of Cyrtolite for Lead and Uran- 
ium,” by 0. B. Muench (Am. Jour. Sci., April, 
1931). This paper describes the results obtained 
from this mineral in the pegmatites of Bedford, 
New York. Adolph Knopf, in an introduction to 
the article, points out that the lead-uranium 
ratio indicates an age of 380 million years which 
is almost identical with that obtained from Hille- 
brand’s analysis of the uraninite from Branch- 
ville, Conn. Both of these pegmatites appear to 
have been intruded during the late Ordovician. 

The Permian of Mongolia, Natural History of 
Central Asia, vol. iv, by Amadeus W. Grabau 
(published by the Am. Museum of Nat. Hist., 
1931 ) . This new contribution to Eurasian geology 
contains an introductory chapter by C. P. Berkey 
and F. K. Morris, who describe the general 
geology of the region. The rest of the volume, by 
Grabau, describes the marine invertebrate fauna 
of the Jisu Honguer Permian and discusses its 
relation to other carboniferous and Permian 
formations of Eurasia. 

The Glacial Geology of Connecticut, by R, F. 
Flint {Conn. Geol. d Nat. Hist, Survey, Bull. 47, 
Hartford, 1930). The result of an intensive 
three-year study of the glacial geology Of the 


State. It contains a large, folded map of Con- 
necticut (scale 1:125,000) which shows the dis- 
tribution of all the deposits and the spillways 
that controlled the various lake and terrace 
levels. 

“Thickness of the Ice in Greenland,” by William 
Bowie (Am. Jour. Soi., May, 1931). Presents a 
translation of part of the chapter entitled 
“JErisdiokenmessungen,” by E. Serge from the 
report of the “Deutsche Inlandeis-Expedition 
nach GrOnland Sommer 1929,” which shows that 
as the ice increases in thickness from 330 
meters near the shore to 1220 meters towards 
the interior the elevation of bed rock above sea 
level decreases from G40 meters to 370 meters. 
If this really shows that the ice does not con- 
stitute an overload on the earth’s crust under 
Greenland but that the crust has been pressed 
down to maintain equilibrium the investigation 
is of great importance to isostatic theory. Dr. 
Bowie suggests the importance of making gravity 
observations in the region. 

“Isostacy from the Geological Point of View,” 
by R. T. Chamberlin {Jour, of Geol., vol. 39, 
no. 1, 1931). This is an important consideration 
of isostacy in its relation to other known geolog- 
ical processes. Concludes that mountain making 
is primarily independent of isostacy and in direct 
opposition to it. Isostacy is a “restrainer” which 
tends to preserve and restore the balance dis- 
turbed by other forces. Its part is sccondaiy and 
subordinate. 

“A Theory of Appalachian Geomorphic Evolu- 
tion,” by Douglas Johnson {Jour, of Geol., vol. 
39, no. 6, 1931). Explains the extended develop- 
ment of the southeast drainage across the Ap- 
palachian structural belt as the result of the 
superposition of this drainage system from an 
ancient coastal plain cover which extended 
from 125 to 200 miles northwest of the present 
inner margin of the Atlantic coastal plain and 
rested on the Fall Zone Peneplain — a much 
older surface than the Sclioolcy or Kittatiny 
erosion surface. 

New Books: A General Index of The Journal 
of Geology (Chicago University Press, 1930). 
General Stratigraphy, by J. W. Gregory and 
B. H. Barrett (London, 1931). A brief presenta- 
tion of principles and a review of the stratig- 
raphy of all continents. Physiography of the 
Western United States, by N. M. Fenneman, 
(N. Y., 1931). Present summaries of the re- 
gional geology of the Western United States from 
the Geomorphologic point of view. The first 
half of a book intended to cover the whole 
country. Geology of Petroleum, by W. II. Em- 
mons (2d ed., N. Y., 1931). A new text which is 
really a reference book on petroleum geology 
with innumerable references. The Japanese 
Earthquake of 1923, by C. Davison (London, 
1931). Deals with the earthquake as it affected 
man and as a geological phenomena. 

Earth Features and Their Meaning, by W. 
H. Hobbs (N. Y., 1931). A revision of a well 
known and useful text. The Study of Rocks, 
by S. J. Shand (Ix)ndon, 1931). Deals largely 
with igneous rocks. Summarizes schemes of 
classification and emphasizes author’s scheme 
based upon principle of “saturation.” The chap- 
ters on metamorphic rocks embody some of the 
latest material on this subject. Plant Life 
Through the Ages, by A. C. Seward (N. Y., 
1931). Outlines the succession of ancient fioras 
and links them to the geological development of 
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the Earth. A general survey of a field that has 
been little touched upon. A Manual of Deter- 
minative Mineralogy t with tables, by J. Volney 
Lewis, revised by A. C. Hawkins. This is a 
fourth edition revised and brought up-to-date. 

A Practical Handbook of Water Supply, by 
F. Dixey (London, 1931). An elementary treat- 
ise full of interesting notes and practical sug- 
gestions intended to help the inexperienced home- 
steader, missionary, etc., to develop a small 
water supply. Strukturbericht^ 191S-ld2S, by 
Von. P. Ewald and C. Hermann (Leipzig: 
Akademische Verlagsgeschaft m. b. H., 1931). 
A compilation of the vast amount of data con- 
cerning the new crystallography which began 
to replace the older, purely descriptive science 
in 1913, when the X-ray was first used in 
crystal analysis. Determination of the Opaque 
MineraUi by C. M. Farnham (N. Y., 1931). 
A complete revision of “Davy and Farnham** 
with the results of examination in polarized 
light added to the determinative scheme. Field 
Geology^ by F. H. Lahee (N. Y., 1931). An up- 
to-date revision. The third edition of an im- 
portant book with three new chapters that deal 
with airplane mapping, subsurface geological 
surveying, and geophysical surveying. The Coal 
Fields of the United States. General introduc- 
tion by M. 11. Campbell; Ohio, by J. A. Brow- 
nocker (U. S. Gcol. Survey Prof. Paper 100, 
Dec., 1030). A result of the systematic study 
of coal lands and coal resources begun by the 
U. S. Gcol. Survey in 1905. 

A Descriptive Petrography of the Igneous 
Rocks, vol. i. Introduction, Textures, Classifica- 
tion, and Glossary by A. Johannsen (Chicago 
University Press, 1031). A first volume which 
leads one through the intricacies of classifica- 
tion, structure, and texture of igneous rocks. 
Asseniblcs an important collection of photo- 
graphs of structures and textures. Volcanoes, 
by G. W. Tyrrell (The Home University Li- 
brary). An authoritative scmi-popular presenta- 
tion of the structure, origin, distribution, and 
ty})es of volcanoes. Outlines of Paleontology, by 
H. H. Swinnerton (London, 2d ed., 1931). The 
Physical Chemistry of the Magmatic Differentia- 
tion of Igneous Rooks, III, 2d half, by J. H. L. 
Vogt (Oslo, 1931). Proceedings of the Fourth 
Pacific Science Congress, Java, 1929, Batavia- 
Bandoeng, 1930. In four volumes: 1. General 
Reports on Oceanography; 2. a & b. Physical 
Papers; 3. Biological Papers; 4. Agricultural 
Papers. Vol. 2, parts a & b, contains many 
papers on volcanology, diastrophism, petrology 
and other geological and closely related topics. 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY. A Roman 
Catholic institution of higher education for men 
in Washington, D. C., founded in 1789. In the 
autumn of 1931, 2435 students were enrolled. The 
faculty numbered 544. The Higgs Memorial Li- 
brary contained 176,350 volumes; the Hirst Li- 
brary, 11,421 volumes; and the individual li- 
braries maintained by the professional schools, 
many additional volumes. Copley Hall, afford- 
ing dormitory accommodations for 187 students, 
was completed in January, 1931. In September, 
1931, the graduate department of the school of 
foreign service was moved from down-town 
Washington to the campus at Georgetown. Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Coleman Nivels, S.J., Ph.D., and 
D.D. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTEN- 
NIAL CELEBRATION. See CelebbatioAs. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE. See 
Bbidoes. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 

The. a nonsectarian institution of higher learn- 
ing for men and women in Washington, D. C., 
founded in 1821. The enrollment for the first 
semester of 1931-32 was 6128. The faculty num- 
bered 450. The endowment amounted to $1,- 
485,197, from which the income for 1931 was 
$73,071. The total income from all sources was 
$1,491,195. The university library, comprising 
the general library, the various departmentiu 
and seminar libraries, the medical library, and 
the law library, contained more than 92,000 
volumes. A complete reorganization of the school 
of nmdicine was entered upon in the fall of 1931, 
looking toward the development of graduate work 
and research in the field of public health. The 
university also erected a temporary addition to 
its school of medicine and hospital, pending t^ 
realization of its plans for a great medical centre 
in Washington. President, Cloyd Heck Marvin, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 

GEORGIA. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census, the population of the State 
on Apr. 1, 1930, was 2,908,506; in 1920, 2,895,- 
832. The chief elements of the population as 
grouped by origin were: Native white, 1,823,057 
(1930), 1,672,928 (1920); foreign-born white, 
13,917 (1930), 16,186 (1920); Negro, 1,071,125 
(1930), 1,206,365 (1920). Though the number 
of the Negro inhabitants had diminished between 
1920 and 1930, and though the number of the 
native whites had risen, the Negroes still con- 
stituted in 1930 a majority of the population 
of 47 of the 161 counties. 

Atlanta, the capital and the most populous city, 
had 270,366 inhabitants (1930) ; 200,616 (1920). 
Savannah, 85,024 (1930), 83,252 (1920); Au- 
gusta, 60,342 (1930), 52,548 (1920); Macon, 
53,829 (1930), 52,995 (1920). 

Agricultube. The following table shows the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Year Aereays Prod. Bu, Talu« 

Cotton 1931 3,440,000 1,305,000 • 

1930 3,863,000 1,593,000* 

Corn 1931 8.672,000 86,720,000 $16,891,000 

1930 3.432,000 86.036.000 80.991,000 

Tobacco ... 1981 84,000 59,640,000 » 4,056,000 

1930 114,000 104,588,000 » 10.767.000 

Peanuts ... 1931 723,000 477.180,000 » 7,158,000 


1930 676,000 873.760,000 » 12,334,000 

Sweet 

potatoes . 1931 91,000 4,550,000 2,958,000 

1930 79,000 6,320,000 4,740,000 

Hay, tame . 1931 675,000 360,000® 8,600,000 

1980 521,000 812,000® 4,061.000 

Peaches ... 1981 0,134,000 5,024.000 

1980 5,500,000 6,325,000 

Oats 1931 832,000 7,068,000 3.665,000 

1930 246,000 5,043,000 8.732,000 

Potatoes . . 1931 18,000 1,224,000 1,163,000 

1930 15,000 1,065,000 1.488,000 

• Bale*. * Pounds. ® Tons. 

Mineral Production. The quarries of the State, 
producing stone of high average grade, provided 
in 1929 somewhat less than one-half of the total 
value of minerals produced. There were quar- 
ried, in 1929, 977,910 short tons of stone, as 
against 1,028,000 tons in 1928. The total value 
of the State’s mineral production was $15,294,- 
103 for 1929; for 1928, $14,740,431. 

Manufaotubes. Federal Census data ^thered 
in 1930 and covering 1929 represented the num- 
ber of the State’s manufacturing establishments 
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as 4178, or nearly 25 per cent in excess of that 
for 1027. The wage earners in manufactories 
numbered 158,280 In 1020, which was but 2.7 
per cent more than in 1027. Wages paid in 1920 
aggregated $109,651,686, an increase of 1.3 per 
cent. Materials used in manufacture, plus fuel 
and purchased electricity, cost $430,026,660, or 
19.4 per cent above the 1927 total. The manu- 
factured product of 1929 was valued at $718,- 
602,506, and exceeded that of 1927 by 17.8 per 
cent. Above the cost of materials, fuel and elec- 
tricity the value added by manufacture was esti- 
mated at $228,576,036. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of commerce, were : for maintaining and op- 
erating governmental departments, $20,497,103 
(of which $6,918,714 was for local educa- 
tion); for interest on debt, $392,252; for per- 
manent improvements, $12,861,533; total, $33,- 
753,305 (of which $15,792,310 was for highways, 
$3,843,765 being for maintenance and $12,308,- 
645 for construction). Revenues were $35,637,- 
622. Of these, property and especial taxes fur- 
nished 22.2 per cent; departmental earnings and 
comiiensation to the State for officers* services, 
5.0; sale of licenses, 56.6 (in which was included 
a gasoline sale tax that produced $11,206,392). 
Funded debt outstanding on Dec. 31, 1930, to- 
taled $7,387,202. Net of sinking-fund assets, the 
debt was $7,283,702. On an assessed valuation of 
$1,303,459,972 the State collected in the year ad 
valorem taxes of $6,517,299. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 6671.50. No line had been added to the total 
in the year preceding, and 90.70 miles of lino 
had been abandoned. No building of new line or 
trackage in 1931 was reported. 

Education. For the academic year 1929-30, 
the number of persons of school age in the State 
was reckoned as 867,995. There were enrolled 
in the public schools 723,005 pupils. Of these, 
622,174 were in common schools or elementary 
grades; 91,116 in high schools; and 9715 in 
evening schools. The year’s current expenditures 
for public-school education totaled $17,040,605. 
The yearly salaries of the teachers averaged 
$604.84. A committee to revise the State’s school 
laws was created by the General Assembly of 
1931, and provision was made for substantial 
State payments on account of Otid to the public 
schools. 

Charities and Corrections. Under the plan 
for the reorganization of the State government 
enacted in 1931, to go into effect on Jan. 1, 1932, 
the eleemosynary institutions of the State, ex- 
cept for two, were placed under a Board of Con- 
trol, consisting of 12 members, the Governor 
being a member ew officio, another member being 
chosen for the State at large and the remainder 
representing one Congressional district each. 
The existing Board of Public Welfare went out 
of existence concurrently with the entry of the 
new Board. The Department of Public Welfare, 
however, retained its legal function to supervise 
county jails, almshouses, and private institutions 
for the care of children and other dependents, 
as well as duties with regard to juvenile courts 
and the care of the poor. The institutions placed 
under tlie care of the Board of Control were: 
StRt^ Hospital (insane), Milledgeville; State 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Alto*, Training School 
for Mental Defectives, Gracewood ; State Train- 


ing Sehool for Boys, Milledgeville; State Train- 
ing School for Girls, Atlanta; School for the 
Blind, Macon ; School for the Deaf, Cave 
Springs; Old Soldiers’ Home, Atlanta. 

Legislation. The General Assembly was twice 
convened, first in a special session lasting 80 
days and ending on March 24; and again in 
the regular 60-day session which began on June 
25. Hardman, the outgoing governor, called the 
special session with a view to correcting before 
tne end of his term the deficiency of State 
revenue for the maintenance of institutions. He 
advocated a measure to allow the State to dis- 
count for cash the rental revenues of the West- 
ern and Atlantic K. K. Co. that were to accrue 
to the State, for the period of ten years ahead. 
A measure to this end was passed but was ve- 
toed by Governor Hardman as not in accord- 
ance wdth his view of a suitable arrangement. 

The special session brought aid to the State 
finances by the enactment of a series of tax 
measures. One of these, a new income-tax act, 
provided upon personal incomes rates running 
from 1 up to 5 per cent and upon corporate in- 
comes 4 per cent. The tax on cliain stores was 
repealed. The retail sales of cigarettes were 
taxed at the rate of 20 per cent of the retail 
price, or double the old rate, and tax stamps 
were required to be affixed. Motor carriers were 
regulated as to size, weight, capacity and speed, 
and a mileage tax was imposed on them, with 
the option, to the payer, of a fiat annual pay- 
ment. Powdered milk was taxed at 5 cents a 
pound and its use in public eating places was 
required to be placarded. A State Budget Com- 
mission w’as created. The fiscal acts of the ses- 
sion were expected to yield upward of $2,000,- 
000 a year. 

The subsequent, regular session was held in 
the term of the incoming Governor Russell. It 
enacted a measure satisfactory to him, for the 
discounting of the Western and Atlantic R. R. 
rentals for a total of eight years. A reorganiza- 
tion act was passed, in accordance with the views 
of the commission that Governor Hardman had 
appointed to study the subject. It reduced the 
number of elective officials, thus giving the State 
a short ballot, and merged or coordinated nu- 
merous State organizations. Its expected effect 
was to reduce State expenditure by some $500,- 
000 a year. 

The State was redistricted into 10 districts, 
in place of the previous 12, for the election of 
Federal Representatives. 

Political and Other Events. A seat in the 
House of Representatives, for the Savannah 
district, made vacant by the death of Charles 
G. Edwards, was virtually filled when Homer C. 
Parker obtained the Democratic nomination in 
a primary election held on August 25. The act 
of 1931 for the regulation of motor carriers was 
attacked on the ground that the text of tli(‘ 
measure hod been improperly changed in course 
of passage. Later some of the motor carriers 
endeavored to get a writ to prevent the collec- 
tion of the tax on them, on the ground that the 
bill was confiscatory and discriminating. The 
Fulton County Superior Court held the act valid 
in a decision of July 13. The efforts of the State 
to require motor carriers of other States to obey 
the law led to antagonism in other States, includ- 
ing a threat from Indiana to make reprisals 
against trucks, registered in the State of Georgia, 
found on the roads of the State of Indiana. 
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Fulton and Campbell counties were merged by 
proclamation of Governor Hardman on May 6, 
in conformity with a popular vote in the two 
counties, taken in April, in favor of the con* 
Bolidation. The combined county Was to be known 
as Fulton County and was to come into being 
on January 1, 1932. 

In Atlanta a Grand Jury investigation of city 
contracts, for which the Atlanta Constitution 
had started a campaign at the close of 1929, 
was at last held early in 1931, and 53 indict* 
ments for bribery, corruption, defrauding the 
city or tampering with juries were found. Con- 
tracts for a new Post Office Building at Spring, 
Hunter, and Forsyth streets, to cost about $3,- 
000,000, were awarded during the summer. A 
534-acre airport on the northern side of the city, 
to cost an estimated $613,000, was projected. 
The question whether the city should change in 
spring to summer or daylight-saving time was 
submitted by the city council, by act of July 
8, to subsequent popular vote. 

Officeks. Governor, Richard B. Russell, Jr.; 
Secretary of State, John B. Wilson; Attorney- 
General, George M. Napier; Treasurer, W. J. 
Speer; Auditor, Tom Wisdom; Comptroller- 
General, W. B. Harrison; Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation, M. L. Duggan; Coininissioner of Agri- 
culture, Eugene Talmage; Commissioner of 
Commerce and Labor, H. M. Stanley. 

.luDiciARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Richard B. Russell ; Assistant Justices, Marcus 
W. Beck, Samuel C. Atkinson, H. Warner Hill, 
S. Price Gilbert, James K. Hines. 

GEORGIA, LJnivkrsity of. A State institu- 
tion of higher education for men and women in 
Athens, Ga., chartered in 1785 and opened in 
1801. ^'he enrollment in the 1931 summer session 
was 2300 and for the autumn term, 1809. The 
faculty numbered 145. The productive funds of 
tlie university amounted to $425,000, and the in- 
come for the year fiom the State and other 
sources was $400,000. The library contained 64,- 
000 volumes. President, Charles M. Snelling, 
Se.D. 

GEORGIA (GEORGIAN SOCIALIST SO- 
VIET REPUBLIC). Proclaimed a soviet repub- 
lic on Feb. 25, 1921, Georgia united with Armenia 
and Azoibaijan on Jan. 16, 1923, to form the 
Transcaucasian Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 
public (q.v. ). It occupies western and central 
Transcaucasia and with an area of 26,381 square 
miles had a population of 2,660,963 at the census 
of 1920. Capital, Tiflis (population, 293,000). 
See Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY. 
An institution for the scientific and technical 
education of men in Atlanta, Ga., founded in 
1888. The enrollment for the autumn of 1931 was 
1923, while that in the summer session was 640. 
The faculty numbered 160. The endowment 
amounted to $420,000, and the income from 
appropriations and fees, to $650,000. There were 
30,000 volumes in the library. In 1931 Cloud- 
man Dormitory was erected at a cost of $100,- 
000. President, Marion Luther Brittain, LL.D. 

GERMAN ART EXHIBITIONS. See Abt 
Exhibitions. 

GERMANIC LANGUAGES. See Philology, 
Modern. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. The trend of Ger- 
man literature during the year 1931 reflected the 
chaotic state of the people’s soul. The generation 
that grew up with and since the World War 


saw its path strewn with the debris of political 
ideals and social standards discarded in the 
sudden debacle of the Empire and stumbled over 
the idols of the fathers which lay shattered by 
the roadside. With very few exceptions the books 
written by the youth of contemporary Germany 
sound a morbid pessimism or show futile efforts 
at finding a pilot to load them out of the spirit- 
ual gloom that had settled over the country. 
Literary activity seems to be greater than ever 
before, but the quality of the works produced 
does not reach that of the pre-war period. No 
doubt the political unrest and the econoniic de- 
pression are the primal causes of this decline. 
With the stabilization of the country’s finances 
and the suppression of the sword-rattling spirit 
of certain parties the genius of Germany will 
give birth to wortliy successors of such WTiters 
as Gerhart Hauptmann, Arthur Schnitzler, Hugo 
von Hofmannstnal, and others whose works be- 
long to the world’s literature. 

Fiction. The fiction produced by the younger 
writers is mostly devoted to the presentation of 
segments of contemporary life as seen through 
their individual attitude towards the world. 
Their number is alarmingly large, but some of 
them show skill in striking a timely note in the 
monster chorus of voices clamoring for expres- 
sion. Among them are Johannes Wolf with 
Frauen zwtschen geatern und heute, a study of 
transition types; Hans von Sinsheinier witli 
Peter Unglauhy an actor’s life of symbolic signifi- 
cance; Franz Illing with Vtopohsy a communist 
view of future society; and the novels dealing 
with the problem of man and mat‘hine, such as 
Heinrich Lersch’s Hamtnerschlage\ Dierck See- 
berg’s Der MetaJletreit ; and Walter Eidlitz’s 
Zodtak, Echoes of the War vibrate in Cuno 
Hofer’s allegorical epic Jan, 9,\ Emil Belzner’s 
Marsohiren nicht traumen; Hanns Johst’s epi- 
taph on the vanishing aristocracy: gchn aie 

htn; Leonard Schrickel’s imaginary diary of an 
exiled prince: E^tthront ; Hans Fallada’s Baucm, 
Bonzen und Bomhen; Friedrich Freksa’s Kauf- 
mannakinder, Hans Natonek’s (hid regiert die 
Welt shows the influence of Wassermann and 
Heinrich Mann; Walter von Hollander’s Die 
Angst zu lieben, a picture of the old middle class, 
the West front and tlie Berlin proletariat; Ru- 
dolf Borchardt’s sliort stories, Das Boffnunga- 
lose Oeschlecht ; and Erich Kastuer’s Fabian, the 
story of a moralist, rich in ideas, with touches 
of satire, but a sympathetic attitude towards the 
German youth of to-day. 

Outstanding among the stories of the older 
writers are Clara Viebig’s historical Prinzen, 
Prdlaten und Bansculotten ; Enrika Handel- 
Mazetti’s Frau Marie, a novel of the time of 
August of Saxony ; Otto Stoessl’s Das Haus 
Erath, relating the decline of the German middle 
class in the manner of the Forsyte Saga; Jacob 
Schaffiier’s Die Predigt der Marienburg; Gustav 
Frenssen’s Der Brennende Baum ; Hermann Stege- 
mann’s Das Kind Eva; Max Brod’s Das Jahr der 
Entscheidung ; Rudolf Hans Bartsch’s Der grosse 
und der kleine Klaus; and Rudolf Greinz’s 
DUmon Weib, 

Semi-biographical novels of interest are Kasi- 
mit Edschmid’s Lord Byron, and Carl Muller- 
Rastatt’s life of the eighteenth century poet 
Gunther, But the last book published by Arthur 
Schnitzler before his death, Traum und Schick- 
sal; Helene Bohlau’s F6hn with the underlying 
idea that tumultuous times forge the people’s 
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heart; Jacob Wassermann’a Etzel Andergasi, 
which suggests a sequel to Der Fall Mawritziua; 
and above all Heinrich Mann’s two-volume ncnrel 
Das Kaiserreioh, picturing pre-war Germany with 
his deep understanding and uncompromising 
veracity, rank highest in the year’s output of 
fiction. 

Outstanding among the latest novels are OustaT 
Renker’s story of two musicians, father and son : 
Symphonic und Jazz; two stories of the youth 
of our time : Ernst Erich Roth’s Die Mietskaseme 
and i^ans Gerhard Weiss’s Was ujird aus Ben- 
jamin i also Arnold Ulitz’s stories based on his 
experiences as teacher: Die Unmiindigen; and 
Josef Ponten’s Rhein und WolgOf a chapter in the 
history of the German peoples migrations. Ar- 
thur Schnitzler’s posthumous Flucht in die Fin- 
stemiaa is a psychiatric story told with such de- 
tail that critics are asking: Is this art? 

Drama. The plays of the year show a tendency 
towards far-fetched, bizarre subjects. The craze 
to present classical or even Biblical subjects in 
modern spirit and garb, not unknown to America, 
had reached Germany, one of the most glaring 
examples being Julius Martin Becker’s Die Naoht 
der Kdnige, a travesty rather than version of the 
Nativity, in which the three wise men are an Ex- 
General, an American millionaire, and a poet, 
who renounce their privileges in favor of a child 
born in a stable as the result of an automobile 
accident! Of different character is E. Dietzen- 
schmidt’s Judas tragedy Mutter 0 cites with its 
impressive subtle atmosphere. Hermann Heinz 
Ortner produced the second part of his Sebastian 
Lcgende and Paul Ernst a Kassandra, Robert 
Ziersch’s Berufung des Bet tiers Gregory proved 
a powerful play about a peasant czar inspired by 
humanitarian ideals. Sigmar Graff’s Die einsame 
Tat dealt with the death of the popular play- 
wright Kotzebue who in 1830 was for political 
reasons shot by the student Sand. 

Hans Silssraann’s Bans Rothschild is signifi- 
cant for its impartial portrayal of the miscel- 
laneous characters involved ; but Eugen Geissler’s 
Drcimal Waterloo, though clever, is a superficial 
picture of political conditions in Paris in 1870. 
Emil Ludwig’s Versailles is also by no means un- 
biased. Erwin Guido Kolbenheyer’s Jagt ihn- 
ein Mcnsch! is a ghastly arraignment of compe- 
tition in modern business life. An interesting 
play was presented by Edith Mikleleitis Winkel- 
manii: Rembrandt. 

Ernst Toller and Hermann Kesten have col- 
laborated on a five-act play : Wunder in Amerika, 
dealing with Mary Baker Eddy. Ernst Lissauer’s 
Aufruhr des Ooldes is a curious play of modern 
finance, more especially the gold standard; Ru- 
dolf Stern’s Die Qottlosen, a lour-act play of the 
conflict between the believing old and the unbe- 
lieving young generation. 

Poetry. With the exception of Albert Sergei, 
whose name is familiar to readers of German 
verse, and Paul Zech, who made his d4but in the 
first years of the War, the poets of 1931 are all 
newcomers. Sergei’s new verse is entitled Saat 
und Emte. Erich Kfistner’s Ein Mann giebt Aus- 
kunft betrays its modernistic tendency by the 
title. Other new poetry came from Otto Heu- 
schele, Die Ausfahrt; Ernst Jocker, Wandlungen; 
Felix Witmer, Sange von Lichen und Sterben; 
Hans Friedrich Blanck, Eru>artung ; and Her- 
mann Wilhelm Weissenborn, Das Tor der Toten, 

Literature. Essays and treatises on literary 
subjects were as numerous as ever, ranging from 


Aloys Schafer’s contribution to Nibelungen re- 
search, Vnd dennooh-die Nibelungenfrage gelbst, 
to Friedrich von der Leyen’s record of German 
poetry from 1926 to 1930, entitled Die Forderung 
des Tages, Shakespeare-literature was increased 
by E. Landau’s character-study: Shakspeare- 
Mysterium, Ernst Fleischer’s Diohter und Jurist, 
Christian Gaehde’s Shakspeare und seine Zeit, 
Dr. Karl Sonnenschein’s Der Mensch und sein 
Werk, Peter Alvor’s Die Shakspearefrage und das 
Ben Jonson Problem, and Susanne TUrk’s Shak- 
speare und Montaigne, Goethe literature dwindled 
to two volumes: the Year Book of the Kippen- 
berg Goethe-Gesellschaft and Ernst Franz’s 
Goethe als religibser Denker, 

The drama enlisted the attention of critics, 
among them Dr. Wilhelm Knevel’s Das moderne 
Drama, Darstellung, Deuiung, Wertung; Ferdi- 
nand Gregori, Das gesproohene Wort; Maria 
Piper, Die Schauspiclkunst der Japaner\ Richard 
Eisner, Das deutsche Drama in Qesohichte und 
Gegenwari; Julius Bab, Das Theater im Liohte 
der Soziologic', S. Nestripke, Qesohichte der 
Volksbuhne, etc. 

Walter Leiden published a selection in three 
parts from Rietzsche^s writings. Rudolf K. Gold- 
schmidt’s Der kluge Zeitgenosse contains a warn- 
ing to critics and consolation to their victims. 
L. O. Kestenberg discusses the timely problem of 
Kunst und Teohnik. Robert Ander has written a 
Bilcherkunde zur neuen dcutschcn Litcraturge- 
sohxchte which is more than a reference book. One 
of the most valuable volumes of essays is Hein- 
rich Mann’s Geist und Tat, in which ho pays 
tribute to Stendhal, Hugo, Flaubert, George 
Sand, Anatole France, and other French writers 
as representatives of the sociological novel. 

Biography. One of the most interesting among 
the biographies of the year is Marte d*Agoult, 
condensed from the memoirs of that rcmaikable 
woman, who as Comtesse d’Agoult was the mother 
of Franz Liszt's children and under the ])8eu- 
donym Daniel Stern wrote the best history of the 
February Revolution of France. The introduction 
is by Siegfried Wagner. Count Du Moulin-Eckart 
published the second volume of the life of Cosima 
VVagner under the title Die Herrin twn Bayreuth; 
Heinrich Scholz, Richard Wagner und Mathilde 
Meier; and Hans Reissiger, IJnruhige Qeister, a 
record of Wagner’s youth. Victor Walther’s 
Mathilde is a contribution to Heine biography. 

One of the outstanding biographical works is 
Mein Leben im Kampf um die soziale Entunck- 
lung Deutschlands by the famous jurist and econo- 
mist Lujo Brentano. A book of still wider interest 
is Stefan Zweig’s Die lieilung durch den Geist 
in which with penetrative insight he portrays 
Meamcr, Mary Baker P]ddy and Sigmund Freud. 

History. A new volume in Egon Friedell’s 
Kulturgesohiohte der Neuzeit deals with Roman- 
ticism and Liberalism, Imperialism, and Impres- 
sionism. A new volume in the Propylaen- 
Weltgesohichte is entitled Das Erwaohen der 
Menschheit, Gert Buchheit has written a history 
of the popes: Das Papsttum, Ricarda Huch has 
written a history of the German revolution of the 
nineteenth century, Alte und neue Gutter. Wil- 
helm Dibelius j^blished his England shortly be- 
fore his death. £. Muss and G. C. Borcliling have 
w'ritten a history of that sturdy North German 
tribe; the Frisians, Hermann Mliller Franke’s 
Die November Revolution can serve as sequel to 
the memoirs of Prince Max von Baden. Famous 
trials are discussed by Bruno Weil in OlUok und 
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Elend dea General Boulanger and Der Prozeae 
dea Hauptmanna Dreyfua, 

Miscellaneous. Among the philosophical 
works of the year the more important are: Dr. 
Otto Frfinkrs Die Anthropoaophie Rudolf Stein- 
er \ Dr. Ernst Bergmann’s Erkcnntniageiat und 
Muttcrgeiat, a sociosophy of the sexes; Wilhelm 
Dilthey's Weltanaohauungamythen; and Max Des- 
soir’s Vom Jenaeita der Seele, a critical estimate 
of occultism. Of great interest are Coudenhove- 
Kalergi’s Loa vom Materialiamua, Oswald Span- 
gler’s Der Menadh und die Technik, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal’s Die Bcruhrung der Sph&ren, 
Rainer Maria Rilke’s Stimmen der Freude, Fried- 
rich List’s Der tragiaohe Deutaohe, and Ricarda 
Iluch’s Deutache Tradition, 

Other works of divers content are H. Schuch 
and R. Sohlmann’s Nobel: Dpnamit, Petroleum 
und Pacifiamua; Frank Kleinbrod’s Die Vher- 
mechanik dea Lebena; and Julius Schultz’s Die 
Maachinentheorie dea Lebena \ Gottfried Baum’s 
Facit der Perapeotive; Paul Kraunhals’s Daa 
organische Weltbild; Paul Wertheimer’s Welt 
und Wcltenapiegely reflections on life, world, and 
woman; Fedor Vargin’s Daa unbexcuaate Europa, 
a psychoanalysis of European politics; Alfred 
Kleinber^cr’s Die curopdiaehe Kultur der Neu- 
zeit; Friedrich Sieburg’s Oott in Frankreioh, 
tracing the evolution of the national character of 
the country and its position in the world to-day; 
Anton Valentin’s Streacmanny daa Warden einer 
Staaiaidcc; and Arthur Feiler’s timely Daa Ex- 
periment dea BolacUcwiamua, 

Among the numerous travel books Leopold von 
SchlOzcr’s Auf Capri is written in the form of 
conversations with a keen observer. Otto Willi 
Ulrich’s Im Ijande der Affen und Papageien con- 
tains sprightly descriptions of Brazil, and Amer- 
ica is repicscnted by Rudolf llensel’s Die neue 
Welt and Kletne Liehe zu Amcrika by Manfred 
ITausmann, a not uncritical lover of the country. 
Fritz Scliillniaiin’s Florenz und die Kultur Toa- 
kana^a and Oskar Schuerer’s Prag^ tracing the 
history, culture and art of the interesting old 
city, are books for students rather than tourists. 

Translations. Among the numerous authors 
who have been presented to German readers in 
translations are Unamuno, Hamsun, Jules Ro- 
mains, Alain Fournier, Ramon de la Serna, 
Valerie Marcu, Ibafiez, Gorki, Sven Adelon, 
Clemcnceau, Sir Edward Parry, Sir James Jeans, 
etc. American authors represented in German 
garb arc John Dewey, Henry Ford, Du Bois Hey- 
ward, Ellen Glasgow, Edith Wharton, etc. 

GERMANY. A federal republic of central 
Europe, constituted after the abdication of Em- 
peror William II on Nov. 9, 1918, and organized 
under the Constitution adopted July 31, 1919, by 
the National Assembly at Weimar; formerly the 
German Empire. It is bounded on the north by 
the Baltic Sea, Denmark, and the North Sea; on 
the west by the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, and France; on the east by Lithuania and 
Poland, whose Danzig corridor isolates East 
Prussia from the rest of Germany; and on the 
south by Switzerland, Austria, and Czecho- 
slovakia. The German Empire consisted of 25 
Federal States and the Imperial Reichsland; the 
Federal Republic consists of 17 republics. Capi- 
tal, Berlin. 

Area and Population. At the census of Oct. 
8, 1919, the area of the Republic, including the 
Saar Valley, was 182,213 square miles and the 
population, 59,852,682, of whom 28,496,419 were 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Constituent States 

Pruuia * 

Bavaria ^ 

Wiirttemberg 

Baden 

Saxony 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin . . 

Thuringia 

Hesae 

Oldenburg 

Brunswick 

Mecklenburg-Strelits .... 

Anhalt 

Linpe 

Senaumburg-Lippe 

Hamburg 

LUbeck 

Bremen 

German Republic * 

Prussian Saar District ^ . 

Saarpfalz ^ 

Baar District (altogether) 
German Republic (with 
Saar Distnet) ^ 


Area 

Population 

Pop, 
per sq. 

English 

June 16, 

mile 

sq, mUes 

1925 

1925 

118,036 

88,175,989 

838 

29,343 

7,379,694 

261 

7,632 

2,580,286 

842 

6,819 

2,812,462 

897 

6,789 

4,992,820 

863 

5,066 

674,045 

188 

4,687 

1,609,800 

866 

2,970 

1,847,279 

454 

2,480 

646,172 

220 

1,418 

601,876 

354 

1,131 

110,269 

98 

890 

351,046 

896 

469 

163,648 

349 

131 

48,046 

867 

160 

1,162,528 

7,208 

116 

127,971 

1,118 

99 

338,846 

8,423 

180,986 

62,410,619 

345 

674 

670,000 

1,167 

164 

98,000 

698 

788 

768,000 

1,041 

181,723 

63,178,619 

848 


Excluding the Saar and including Waldeck, ab- 
sorbed by Prussia Apr. 1, 1929. 

^ The figures for the population of the Saar District, 
in which the census of 1925 could not be taken, are esti- 
mates. 

Excluding the Saar. 


males and 31,356,203 females, as compared with 
67,798,427 in 1910. The accompanying table from 
the 8tateaman*a Year Book for 1931 gives area 
and population according to the census of June 
16, 1925. The estimated population in 1929 was 

64.036.000, excluding the Saar Basin, with 770,- 
030 inhabitants in 1927. 

Cities of over 600,000 population at the census 
of 1925 were: Berlin, 4,024,154; Hamburg, 1,- 
079,120; Cologne, 700,222; Munich, 685,036; 
Leipzig, 679,159; Essen, 629,664; Dresden, 619,- 
167; Breslau, 699,770; Frankfort-on-Main, 640,- 
115; Dortmund, 526,837. A marked decline in 
migration from country districts to the large 
cities and a drastic falling off in the birth rate 
attracted the attention of German sociologists in 
1930 and 1931. In 1930, 50,000 more persons 
left the principal cities of Prussia than came to 
them from the rural districts. As the excess of 
births over deaths in these cities for the year 
was but 43,228, they lost some 7000 inhabitants. 
Berlin’s population on Mar. 1, 1931, was esti- 
mated by the Prussian Statistical Bureau at 

4.329.000, as against 4,348,000 on the same date 
of 1930. 

Authorities estimated that a continuation of 
the 1930 ratio of births to deaths would reduce 
the German population to about 45,000,000 by 
the third quarter of this century. Births in 1930 
totaled 1,126,070, or 20,630 less than in 1929, 
despite the fact that the number of married 
women under 45 years of age was 120,000 greater 
in 1930 than in the previous year. The number 
of persons of marriageable age was larger in 
1930 than in 1929, but marriages declined by 
27,133 to a total of 562,298. Deaths during the 
period 1926-30 amounted to an average of 749,- 
553 annually. 

Education. Elementary education is com- 
pulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. Accord- 
ing to the school census of 1926-27, there were 
52,825 public elementary schools, with 6,661,794 
pupils; 672 private schools, with 36,991 pupils; 
1650 Mittelachulen, with 259,300 pupils; and 
2278 secondary schools, with 582,956 students 
(excluding 22,632 students in “preparatory” 
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schools). There were also 10 technical high 
schools, with 22,014 students in 1929, and numer- 
ous vocational and normal schools, besides 23 
universities. 

Aoriculture. Agriculturally, Germany is one 
of the most productive countries of Europe. 
OfUcial returns for June, 1928, placed the arable 
land at 51,450,000 acres, with an additional 
20,227,330 acres devoted to grass, meadows, and 
pasture, and 203,505 acres to vineyards. Of the 
cultivated area, about 61 per cent is sown to 
grain and legumes and 21 per cent to potatoes, 
sugar beets, and cattle turnips. Small farms pre- 
dominate in the west and south; lar^ estates 
in the northeast. The average size of individual 
farms is about 29 acres, compared with about 
145 acres in the United States. The area and 
production of the chief crops in 1929 and 1930 
are shown in the accompanying table from the 
1931 Commerce Yearbook. 

GERMAN CROPS: AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Crop Arta ( thousands Production * 

of acres) 

1999 1980 1989 1930 

Wheat 8,956 4,401 123,061 189,220 

Rye 11,660 11,640 821,050 802,811 

Barley 3,835 3,754 146,093 131.862 

Oats 8,793 8,500 508.636 889,666 

Spelt 801 294 5.534 5.071 

Lupins 75 84 84* 80* 

Potatoes 7,006 6,928 1,472,659 1.730,600 

Sugar beets .. . 1,125 1,198 11,091* 14,919* 

Beet sugar * 1,985* 2,508* 

Fodder beets .. 1,805 1,824 24,208* 30.402* 

Hay. alfalfa, and 

clover 18,652 18,705 81,287* 86,988* 

Hops 38 32 30,074* 24,366* 

Tobacco 24 24 51,840* 60,924* 

Grapevines ... 201 203 58,336^ 74,282 < 


* Unit, metric ton. 

^ Seasons ended following year. 

* Unit, pound. 

* Unit, gallon of wine. 

* Thousands of units — bushels except as indicated. 

Mining. Prussia supplies the great bulk of the 
minerals raised in Germany, the chief mining 
areas being in the districts of Westphalia, Rhen- 
ish Prussia, and Silesia (coal and iron), Central 
Germany (brown coal), the Harz (iron and cop- 
per ore), and the Westerwald (iron ore). In 
1925 there were 2942 mines in Germany, em- 
ploying 808,593 persons. Primary horse power 
directly applied in mining operations was 1,416,- 
750 in 1925 and 1,104,673 in 1907; the horse 
power of electric motors was 1,672,915 in 1925 
and 244,903 in 1907. Blast furnaces in operation 
in 1029 numbered 182. 

Mineral production declined substantially in 

1930, compared with 1929, as shown in the ac- 
companying table of mineral and industrial pro- 
duction from the 1931 Commerce Year Book. In 

1931, still greater declines were registered. Pre- 
liminary returns placed pig iron production at 
6,003,042 metric tons and crude steel production 
at 8,291,250 metric tons. 

Manufacturing. The Ruhr is the chief centre 
of the steel industry and of iron production; 
other metallurgical areas are in the Lower Rhine, 
Westphalia, Upper Silesia, Hanover, Bavaria, 
and Saxony. Germany's share of the world chem- 
ical production shrank to 16.5 per cent in 1927 
from 24 per cent in 1913. Other leading manu- 
facturing lines are the electrical, textile, beet 
sugar, potash, glass, porcelain, paper, earthen- 
ware, clock, wood ware, and brewing industries. 
The industrial census of June 16, 1925, showed 


GERMANY'S MINERAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
OUTPUT 

Product 1998 1090 1980 

Goal 1,000 metric tom 160,861 168,441 142,698 

Lignite do... 165,688 174,456 145.982 

Coke* do... 84,775 89,421 82,469 

Briquets, coal do... 6,876 6,059' 4,691 

Briquets, lignite do... 40,167 42,187 83,999 

Iron, ore ...do... 6,475 6,874 

Lead ^ metric tom 67,582 60,464 

Copper » do... 26,218 28,988 27.000 

Zinc* do. . . 116,979 

PotaibCKsO) 1,000 metrietona 1,482 1,483 1,370 

Pig iron do. . . 11,804 18,240 9.695 

Crude steel do... 14,517 16,063 11,639 

Rolling-mill products ..do. .. 10,568 11,286 

Rayon 1.000 lbs. 41,000 45,000 50,300 

Cotton consumption * 

million lbs. 740 758 679 

Vessels launched 

groBstons 876,416 249,070 245,657 

* From black coal 

* Metal content of ore. 

* Includes linters. 

1,852,737 industrial establishments, employing 
12,704,135 workpeople. Taking the monthly av- 
erage of industrial production in 1929 as 100, 
the index of average monthly production in 1930 
was 82.4, and in the first quarter of 1931, 68.6. 
Production figures for some of the leading in- 
dustries in 1929 and 1930, are shown in the ac- 
companying table on mineral and industrial pro- 
duction. 

The production of both pig iron and raw steel 
in 1930 was considerably below that of 1929. 
Foreign sales of iron and steel products were 

18.0 per cent less than in 1929, while imports 
of these products into Germany declined by 319,- 
644 tons to 1,140,388 tons. 

Of the 33,000,000 Germans engaged in earning 
a living in 1931, it was estimated that every 
seven were supporting, in addition to their own 
families, one idle worker plus his family. Em- 
ployment conditions in the first six months of 
1931 showed a seasonal improvement greater 
than in 1930, the number of unemployed declin- 
ing from about 4,384,000 on Dec. 31, 1930, to 

3.962.000 on June 30, 1931, and then rising to 
about 5,600,000 on Dec. 31, 1931. 

CoMMEBCB. Beginning with the middle of 1929, 
Germany not only maintained a favorable bal- 
ance of trade, but also gradually increased the 
surplus of exports. Total 1930 imports, including 
gold and silver, were valued at 10,854,000,000 
marks, or about 22 per cent below the 1929 
figure of 14,027,000,000 marks. Exports declined 
in value to 12,656,000,000 marks, including lep- 
aration deliveries in kind, as compared with 
14,215,000,000 marks in 1920, a decrease of about 
13 per cent. On this basis, the favorable balance 
of trade in 1930 was 1,802,000,000 marks, as 
against a debit balance of 188,000,000 marks 
in the previous year. Both imports and exports 
declined in 1931, according to preliminary fig- 
ures, but the favorable balance of trade in- 
creased. In terms of marks, imports amounted 
to 6,727,000,000, exports to 9,598,600,000, and 
the surplus of exports to about 2,870,600,000 
marks, including reparation deliveries in kind. 

Both import and export prices declined sharply 
during 1930, but the relatively greater slump in 
prices of raw material imports reacted to Ger- 
many’s advantage. In 1930, 28.4 per cent of the 
total value of imports for consumption (includ- 
ing gold and silver) was represented by food- 
stuffs, beverages, and live animals; 50.6 per cent 
by raw materials and semi-manufactures; 16.6 
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per cent hy manufactured goods; and 4.5 |>er 
cent by specie and bullion. The corresponding 
proporUons for exports of German products (in- 
cluding deliveries on account of reparations) 
were 4.4, 19.5, 71.8, and 4.3 per cent, respectively. 

The United States retained its predominant 
position as the leading source of German im- 
ports in 1930, although the value of shipments 
declined to 1,306,800,000 marks from 1,790,400,- 
000 marks in 1929. The other chief sources of 
imports, in order of importance, were the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, France, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium (including Luxemburg), 
Sweden, and Austria. German purchases from 
all these countries declined in value in 1930. The 
principal export markets, in order of importance, 
wore the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
France, the United States, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Italy, and Austria. 

Finance. The federal budget for the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1931, was based upon the 
anticipated balancing of revenues and expendi- 
tures at 12,079,100,000 marks. Actual returns 
showed a deficit of 1,249,600,000 marks (about 
$297,400,000). Expenditures were 12,626,600,000 
marks, or 447,400,000 marks in excess of the 
estimate, while revenues were 11,276,900,000 
marks, or 802,200,000 less than estimated. In- 
cluded in expenditures were 1,707,900,000 marks 
for reparation payments, about 800,000,000 
marks for amortization and repayment of debt, 
and 771,700,000 marks to cover the deficit from 
the ])receding fiscal year. 

Tn the budget for the 1931-32 fiscal year, 
revenue and expenditure were estimated to bal- 
ance at 10,663,834,000 marks. The budget was 
modified by the emergency decrees of June 6, 
1931 (see below under Iltstory), and by other 
developments of the year. The federal govern- 
ment’s ordinary financial operations resulted in 
a deficit of 446,000,000 marks in 1929-30 and of 

601.000. 000 marks in 1928-29; in 1927-28 there 
was a surplus of 124,000,000 marks. 

The indebtedness of the Federal Government on 
Mar. 31, 1031, not including reparation payments 
fixed at about 37,000,000,000 gold marks ($9,- 
000,000,000) by the Young Plan, amounted to 

11.313.000. 000 'marks, of which 6,615,000,000 
marks comprised new borrowings. Of the new 
borrowings, 1,997,000,000 marks represented 
medium and short term loans. The total debt, 
exclusive of reparation, on Mar. 31, 1930, was 

11.321.400.000 marks. The indebtedness of the 
German states and large cities on Mar. 31, 1931, 
totaled 6,764,000,000 marks, of which 3,410,- 
000,000 marks was in long term and 3,344,000,000 
marks in short term loans. 

The gold reichsmark w'as established as the 
monetary unit of the Republic on Oct. 11, 1924, 
and W'as identical in value ($0.2382 at par) 
with tlie gold mark, which virtually disappeared 
from circulation soon after the World War. The 
term “mark” is accordingly used interchange- 
ably in this article to designate both reichsmark 
and mark. 

Railways. The state-owned German rail- 
way system in 19.30 had a total of 48,164 
miles of trackage and 33,443 miles of line. Of 
the line mileage, 32,472 miles were steam and 
071 miles electrically operated. Operating re- 
ceipts for the calendar year 1030 amounted to 

4.670.317.000 marks (6,363,834,000 marks in 
1929), while operating expenditures were 4,090,- 

353.000 marks (4,493,496,000 marks in 1929). 


The final surplus totaled 104,080,000 marks. Pas- 
sengers carried in 1930 numbered 1,829,300,000 
(1,980,300,000 in 1929) and freight declined by 
18.6 per cent to 364,364,000 metric tons (436,- 

010,000 tons in 1929). Preliminary returns for 
Grovernment railway operations in 1931 showed a 
deficit equivalent to $120,000,000. 

Shipping. According to Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping, the German mercantile marine on June 
30, 1930, totaled 4,229,235 registered gross tons, 
as compared with 5,469,296 tons in 1914, and 
4,092,552 tons on June 30, 1929. During the 
calendar year 1930, 53,541 merchant vessels ag- 
gregating 22,025,000 net tons passed through the 
Kaiser Wilhelm (Kiel) Canal. In 1929, a total 
of 76,684 vessels of 42,146,093 tons entered Ger- 
man ports, exclusive of deep-sea fishing vessels, 
and 86,618 vessels of 45,872,189 tons cleared. See 
articles on Shipbuilding and Shipping, Meb- 
CHANT. 

Other Communications. Inland waterways in 
1929 extended 7663 miles, of which 1426 miles 
were canals, and transported 110,669,000 tons of 
goods. The inland fieet consisted of 19,429 vessels 
of 6,747,024 tons. Highways totaled 217,479 
miles, of which 74,564 miles were macadam. 
Civil air lines in 1930 reported an airplane 
mileage of 6,719,000 miles (6,475,000 in 1929). 

For Army and Navy, see discussions in the 
articles Military Progress and Naval Prog- 
ress. 

Government. Under the Constitution of the 
Republic adopted July 31, 1919, and promulgated 
Aug. 11, 1919, executive power is vested in the 
President elected by the people for seven years, 
and in a ministry appointed by him and re- 
sponsible to the Reichstag, or lower house of Par- 
liament. Legislative power is vested in the Reichs- 
tag, consisting of 677 members (following election 
of Sept. 14, 1930), who are elected by universal, 
equal, direct, secret franchise of male and female 
voters, on the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation ; and in a federal council, the Reichsrat, 
consisting of 66 members. The consent of the 
Keichsrat is required to all bills before their 
introduction into the Reichstag, but the latter 
body may pass a bill over the heads of the 
former by a two-thirds vote. The composition 
of the Reichstag following the election of Sept. 
14, 1930, was: Social Democrats, 143; National 
Socialists (Hitler party), 107; Communists, 77; 
Centre (Roman Catholic party), 68; German 
National People’s party, 41; People’s party, 30; 
Economic party, 23 ; Christian Peasants, 22 ; 
Bavarian People’s party, 19; State party, 14; 
Christian Socialists (Protestant), 14; German 
Peasants, 6; People’s National Union, 6; Con- 
seiwative People’s, 4; Hanoverian party, 3; 
total, 577. 

The Cabinet appointed Mar. 30, 1930, included: 
Chancellor, Dr. Heinrich Briining (Centre),; 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Julius Curtius 
(German People’s party); Transport, Theodor 
von Gu4rard (Centre) ; Economic Affairs, Dr. 
Trendelenburg; Justice, Dr. K. Joel; Defense, 
Lieut.-Gen. Wilhelm Groener; Finance, Hermann 
Robert Dietrich (German l^mocratic party) ; 
Posts, Dr. G. Scliaetzel (Bavarian People’s 
party) ; Agriculture, Herr M. Schiele (German 
Nationalist) ; Labor, Dr. Adam Stegerwald 
(Centre) ; Home Affairs, Dr. Joseph Wirth 
(Centre) ; Minister without Portfolio, Herr G. 
Treviranus (People’s Conservative party). Presi- 
dent in 1931, Field Marshal Paul von Hinden- 
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burg (Independent), who assumed office May 18, 
1925, for the term to expire on May 12, 1932. 

Histobt 

A financial crisis rivaling in magnitude the 
disastrous period of defiation in 1923 overshad- 
owed all other developments in (Germany durinjg 
1031. The crisis represented the cumulative ef- 
fects of the two decades of German and Europ^n 
history since the outbreak of the World War. 
The more obvious causes were outlined by Prof. 
Sidney B. Fay of Harvard University aw follows: 
(1) The exhaustion of German capital, and 
economic and social dislocation resulting from 
the World War; (2) the burden imposed by repa- 
ration payments; (3) excessive public expendi- 
tures and recurring budget deficits; (4) borrow- 
ing abroad ; and ( 5 ) uncertainty as to Germany’s 
political stability and financial solvency. 

These factors were primarily economic, but two 
political events loomed large in the immediate 
background of the storm — ^the menace to peace 
seen in the sensational National Socialist 
(Hitlerite) and Communist gains in the Reichs- 
tog elections of September, 1030, and the abortive 
Austro-German customs union proposal of Mar. 
21, 1931. 

The internal situation at the opening of 1931 
was one of mixed promise and gloom. The un- 
employed had increased to 4,750,000, or nearly 
one-quarter of Germany’s normal laboring army 
of about 20,000,000. The Nazi (National Social- 
ist) agitation for the repudiation of parlia- 
mentary government, the peace treaties, and the 
Young Plan raged throughout the country. 
Bloody riots between Nazis and Communists or 
between Nazis and members of the Social Demo- 
cratic lieichabanner were of daily occurrence. On 
the other hand, the situation had been somewhat 
stabilized through the continuance in office of 
Chancellor Bruning’s minority government, with 
Social Democratic support. For the first time, 
also, the government faced the hard facts of the 
financial situation and launched energetic meas- 
ures to balance the budget. Its prestige was en- 
hanced by Foreign Minister Curtius’s successful 
pleading of the case of the German minority in 
Polish Upper Silesia before the League of Na- 
tions Council in January. (See League of Na- 
tions. ) 

No such alarming demonstrations as those of 
the previous autumn accompanied the reconven- 
ing of the Reichstag on February 3, following 
the Christmas recess. Hitlerite and Communist 
motions of no-confidence in the government were 
defeated by 293 votes to 221 on February 7. 
Obstructionist tactics were then resorted to by 
the Opposition and on February 9 the Reichstag 
was forced to amend its rules of procedure so 
as to eliminate delay. The vote was 303 to 0. 
The Nazis and the Hugenberg Nationalists, in 
protest against this “tyranny of the majority,” 
Ijoycotted the Reichstag for the balance of the 
session, which closed March 26. Confronted by 
the Communists only, the government was able 
to put through its budget (see under Finance 
above) and other measures in relative tran- 
quillity. 

Incorporated in the budget, which totaled 10,- 
653,000,000 marks (about $2,540,000,000), was 
a first appropriation of 2,000,000,000 marks to 
inaugurate a seven-year pronamme of social 
and economic relief for the ^rd-pressed agri- 
oultural districts of eastern Germany. The bu^et 


also carried two appropriations each of about 
$5,000,000 to complete the cruiser. Ersatz Preua- 
«enr»the famous “pocket battleship” — ;and to 
commence construction of a sister ship. The 
Social Democrats had voted down similar credits 
a year earlier. Now they were confronted with 
the choice of changing their stand or of over- 
throwing the Cabinet and precipitating a new 
election, in which they stood to lose ground. 
Accordingly they agreea not to vote against the 
cruiser credits, provided the funds were raised 
through a surtax on incomes above $5000. 

The Cabinet’s general financial programme and 
a period of comparative political quiet restored 
foreign confidence and provided the much needed 
opportunity for business recovery. In the first 
four months of the year, according to the mid- 
year review of the Reioha-Kredit-Qeaellachaftf 
the business depression lost momentuni in tliose 
commodities which were the first to feel the 
recession. 

Austro-German Customs Union. Probably the 
primary cause of the “imsettleinent” in Europe 
and of the subsequent financial crisis was the 
sudden announcement on March 21 of tentative 
plans for an Austro-German customs union. “It 
becomes increasingly clear that the Austro- 
German customs proposal constituted a first-class 
diplomatic blunder,” wrote Dr. R. L. Buell in 
September. “This proposal served to stiffen 
French nationalism, to precipitate the financial 
crisis in Europe, to diminish the prospects for 
disarmament and to reduce the j)re8tige of the 
Permanent (World) Court.” 

The essence of the plan was the elimination of 
export and import duties on conimodity traffic 
between the two countries. Its ostensible purpose 
was the stimulation of industry and of general 
prosperity in both countries through the free 
interchange of goods, an objective which the 
League of Nations and various European agencies 
had sought unsuccessfully to promote on a con- 
tinental or regional scale. To the other countries 
of Europe, however, the customs union presented 
a totally different aspect. Franco and her allies 
of the Little Entente (q.v.) saw in it the first 
step toward Anachluaa, or the political union of 
Germany and Austria, and the overthrow of the 
European structure erected by the peace treaties. 
Italy was alarmed at the prospect of a greater 
Germany facing her own frontier. Rumania and 
Yugoslavia, both allies of France, and Hungary 
appeared not unwilling to join the customs union 
in order to find free markets for their surplus 
agricultural jiroducts. The British and other 
governments, while not overly antagonistic to 
the customs union idea in itself, were angered at 
being presented with a virtual fait accompli. 

The dangers inherent in the political union of 
Austria and Germany had long been foreseen by 
the Allied nations. They sought to block it by a 
clause in the peace treaties stipulating that the 
independence of Austria should be inalienable 
except with the consent of the League Council. 
Again, in connection with the Lease’s recon- 
struction programme of 1022, Austria had been 
forced to agree that it would assume no economic 
engagement “calculated directly or indirectly to 
compromise” its independence. Both Germany 
and Austria maintained that Austria’s inde- 
pendence would be in no way infringed upon by 
the customs union. France, Italy, and Czecho- 
slovakia declared the proposal an open violation 
of Austria’s treaty obligations. 
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To lecure a judicial Bettlement of the dilute 
Forei^ Secretary Arthur Henderson of Great 
Britain, with the consent of Dr. Curtius, brought 
the customs union proposal before the May meet- 
ing of the League Council. The Council referred 
it to the World Court, which on September 5 
declared by a vote of 8 to 7 that the proposal 
was illegal. Dividing along what appeared to be 
political linos, the judges ruled that the customs 
union violated Austria’s promise of 1022, incor- 
porated in what is technically known as the 
Geneva Protocol No. I. See Wobld Court. 

Three days previous to the Court’s decision, 
the Austrian and German foreign ministers for- 
mally renounced the customs union before the 
European Union Commission at Geneva. Their 
action was an admission of defeat at the hands 
of France in a political struggle, the outcome 
of which was determined by French gold. 

The Financial Crisis. Withdrawal of foreign 
short-term credits from Germany precipitated 
the financial crisis. These withdrawals com- 
menced immediately following the customs union 
announcement. They grew in volume as succes- 
sive shocks undermined the confidence of foreign 
investors in Germany’s continued solvency. It is 
probable that French credits were called home 
for political reasons. But they formed only a 
small part of the withdrawals, the total French 
short-term credits in Germany amounting to 
about 300,000,000 marks, as compared with 1,- 
800,000,000 marks from Great Britain, 1,500,- 
000,000 marks from the United States, 750,000- 
000 marks from Switzerland, and 600,000,000 
marks from Holland. 

Continued heavy expenditures for unemploy- 
ment relief and the decline in tax receipts made 
it evident early in May that the emergency 
measures introduced the previous December 
would not suffice to balance the budget. Despite 
Chancellor Bruning’s denials, there were persist- 
ent rumors during May that the Government 
would be obliged to declare a moratorium on the 
postponable part of the Young Plan annuities. 
Uneasiness was increased by the great military 
demonstration of 1 50,000 members of the German 
veterans’ Steel Helmet League {Stahlhelm) at 
Breslau in East Prussia May 30. Facing the 
Polish frontier 35 miles away, the veterans swore 
never to rest until territory lost to Poland as 
a result of the World War was restored. 

On Juno 3, more than 1400 industrial leaders 
of Western Germany urged Chancellor Briining 
to declare a dictatorship in order to meet ener- 
getically the impending crisis. Two days later 
Chancellor Briining and Foreign Minister Curtius 
arrived in London for the “Chequers Conversa- 
tions.” What had been intended for a discussion 
of the disarmament problem, became primarily 
a plea for a British loan to meet the increasing 
drain on the Reich’s gold reserves. The Germans 
failed to get a loan, but succeeded in drawing 
British and American attention to Germany’s 
financial plight. It proved to be publicity of the 
wrong kind; the withdrawal of foreign funds 
increased. On June 6, the Briining Cabinet issued 
new emergency financial decrees, made necessary 
by the decline of tax receipts some $117,800,000 
below estimates. 

The decrees were accompanied by an official 
oommuniquif which announced “openly before all 
the world that we have reached the limit of the 
sacrifices wc are able to lay on our people.” The 
economic recovery of Germany and of the world 


was declared to depend upon “alleviation from 
the unbearable reparations obligations.” 

By June 12, withdrawals from the Reichsbank 
in gold and foreign exchange were averaging 
150,000,000 marks daily and the bank had lost 
one-quarter of its reserves since June 1. On June 
13, the Reichsbank’s discount rate was raised 
from 5 to 7 per cent. The financial crisis took 
an even more serious turn when the intervention 
of the Austrian Government and an emergency 
loan of $21,000,000 from the Bank of England 
was required to stave off the collapse of the 
Credit’Anstalt (Agricultural Credit Bank) of 
Austria. At about the same time the Austrian 
State Bank was in serious danger (see Austria 
under History), Fear that leading German banks 
were in equally desperate straits led to a further 
“flight from the mark” of not only foreign but 
private German funds. It appear^ as though 
Germany’s financial system, and with it the 
economic order in Central Europe, was on the 
point of cracking. President Hindenburg took the 
unprecedented course of cabling an urgent appeal 
for help to President Hoover. The latter, how- 
ever, had already decided to act. 

The Hoover Moratorium. At this crucial time 
(June 20) came President Hoover’s proposal for 
“the postponement during one year of all pay- 
ments on inter-governmental debts, reparations, 
and relief debts, both principal and interest.” 
The proposal seemed for a time to give a mucli- 
needed psychological stimulus to &rmany and 
to the world. But it did not become effective 
until July 6, when the assent of France was ob- 
tained. In the meantime, the flight of capital 
from Germany continued. On June 24, the Reichs- 
bank secured a $100,000,000 short-term credit 
from the Federal Reserve Board of the United 
States, the Bank of England, the Bank of France, 
and the Bank for International Settlements. By 
July 2, $76,320,000 of this fund had been used 
up, and the Reichsbank was obliged to draw on 
a $50,000,000 credit maintained in New York by 
its subsidiary, the Gold Discount Bank of Berlin. 

The adoption of the Hoover moratorium pro- 
posal freed Germany of the necessity of paying 
her reparation bill of $394,400,000 for the year 
beginning July 1, 1931. See Kepabationb and 
War Desits. Inauguration of the moratorium 
brought no let-up in the demands upon the Ger- 
man banking system. To halt further withdraw- 
als from the Reichsbank, a group of 1000 German 
industrial and financial leaders on July 7 organ- 
ized a syndicate and advanced a security guaran- 
tee equivalent to $119,000,000 to the Gold Dis- 
count Bank. Dr. Hans Luther, president of the 
Reichsbank, made a hurried airplane trip to 
Paris and Ixmdon on July 9 in a hurried search 
for a $400,000,000 credit. In London, he found 
the British Government engaged in trying to 
check the further depletion of the Bank of Eng- 
land’s gold reserves, and with no money to spare. 
In Paris, he was informed that financial as- 
sistance could be obtained only on condition 
the German Government dropped the Austro- 
German customs union proposal, stopped con- 
struction of the new cruiser, accepted the Polish- 
German frontier as fixed by the Versailles treaty, 
and prevented further anti-French demonstra- 
tions by nationalist and veterans organizations. 

With Dr. Luther’s failure, runs on German 
banks increased. The exchange value of the mark 
fell to its lowest point since 1924. And on July 
13 one of the largest German private bankfr-** 
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Darmstddtcr und Notionalhank--<\Q9^ its doors. 
The Government then intervened, closing all the 
banks for two days and the stock exchanges for 
an indefinite period. The Reichsbank was the 
only financial institution left open, and it re> 
fnsed to sell foreign exchange. Drastic emergency 
decrees were issued to check inflation and to 
prevent Germans from converting marks into 
foreign currency. 

The $100,000,000 obtained from the Interna- 
tional Bank, the British and French central 
banks, and the American Federal Reserve Board 
was renewed July 15, but without perceptible 
effect. On that date it was estimated that with- 
drawals of short-term credits from Germany 
since the middle of May totaled $500,000,000; 
since September, 1030, the total was about $900,- 
000,000. In advance of the reopening of the banks 
(July 16), the Chancellor assumed dictatorial 
control of finances. Foreign exchan^ transac- 
tions were placed in control of the Reichsbank 
and that institution raised its discount rate to 
10 per cent. Anticipated runs on the banks failed 
to develop, due primarily to Government precau- 
tions and the assurance that the Reich would 
guarantee full payment to depositors in the 
Darmstddter und N ationalhank. 

Continued withdrawal of foreign credits, how- 
ever, made it evident that the financial situation 
could be stabilized only through a long-term 
loan of at least $500,000,000. The success of such 
a loan depended on the participation of France. 
Negotiations for a rapprocnement between 
Franco and Germany, which would make pos- 
sible French financial collaboration, were ac- 
cordingly inaugurated through the good offices 
of Secretary of State Stimson (United States) 
and Foreign Secretary Henderson (Great Brit- 
ain), who called on Premier Laval in Paris July 
16. Two days later Chancellor Brtining and 
Foreign Minister Curtius arrived in the French 
capital. Two days of conference served to lay the 
basis for further negotiation at London. 

From Paris, the attention of the German peo- 
ple switched to London, where on July 20 was 
convened the Seven-Power Conference to consider 
the financial crisis in Germany and Central 
Europe. The conference, which was attended by 
Secretaries Stimson and Mellon as official Ameri- 
can representatives, adjourned three days later. 
The official communique stated that the partici- 
pating powers recommended: (1) Extension of 
the $100,000,000 credit of the central and 
International banks for three months at its ma- 
turity August 16; (2) that the various govern- 
ments recommend to their bankers the mainte- 
nance of existing short-term credits to Germany ; 
(3) the establishment by the International Bank 
of a committee to inquire into the immediate 
credit needs of Germany. 

nie principal benefit derived by Germany from 
the Seven-Power Conference was the subsequent 
pressure by the governments represented upon 
their bankers to prevent undue withdrawals of 
further short-term credits from the Reich. The 
amount of shoi-t-term credits retained in Ger- 
many as a result of this recommendation was 
roughly estimated at about $1,200,000,000, The 
flight from the mark was thus gradually checked 
in time to prevent the collapse of the German 
banking system. 

The emergency restrictions on the banks were 
removed August 5 and the Darmstddier und 
^ationalhank was reopened without undue dis- 


turbance. Chancellor Brtining and Foreign Min- 
ister Curtius on August 6-8 visited Premier 
Mussolini in Rome. They discussed the financial 
crisis and returned home with an agreement 
for the outright purchase by Italy of German 
coal Ordinarily delivered as reparations in kind, 
the shipments of which would have been sus- 
pended by the reparation moratorium. The Gov- 
ernment gained courage, also, with the failure on 
August 9 of the referendum on the dissolution 
of the Prussian Diet (see Prussia under Hia- 
tory). The overthrow of the Socialist-Centrist- 
Democratic r<igime in Prussia would have in- 
evitably resulted in the collapse of the Brtining 
Government and the establishment of a reaction- 
ary administration for the Reich. The Reichsbank 
signalized the lessening of the emergency on 
August 11 by reducing the rediscount rate from 
15 to 10 per cent. 

The Wiogin Report. The bankers* committee 
appointed by the International Bank at the re- 
quest of the Seven-Power Conference to study 
the credit needs of Germany made its report 
August 19. It was headed by an American, 
All&rt H. Wiggin of the Chase National Bank. 
The Wiggin committee announced that a long- 
term loan was essential to German recovery. A 
long-term loan was declared out of the question, 
however, until the political relations of Germany 
and the other European powers were established 
on a basis of mutual confidence and German 
reparation payments were reduced to a point 
where they would not ^‘imperil the maintenance 
of her financial stability.** The report was con- 
sidered an important aid to the German propa- 
ganda for the further reduction or elimination 
of reparations, as well as an appeal for inter- 
national action to reduce tariff’s and war debt 
payments. On the same day (August 19) a con- 
sortium of Germany's foreign creditors, meeting 
at Basel, signed an agreement to prolong for six 
months about $1,200,000,000 of short-term 
credits 

Franco-German Rapprochement. The nego- 
tiations of July toward the reconciliation of tlie 
political requirements of France with the finan- 
cial requirements of Germany bore limited fruit 
in September. Paying a historic visit to the 
German capital (September 27-28), Premier 
Laval and Foreign Minister Briand reached an 
agreement with the German leaders for the crea- 
tion of a mixed Franco-German commission de- 
signed to promote effective economic collabora- 
tion as a prelude to the solution of tlieir i)olitical 
problems. Large Paris crowds cheered for peace 
as the FrencJi officials departed for Berlin. In the 
German capital they were warmly greeted by 
great throngs shouting “No more war!** United 
German patriotic organizations, however, pro- 
tested against the reception of the French states- 
men as guests of the nation and Hitlerites and 
Nationalists took no part in tlio welcoming 
demonstration. The much-desired French loan 
was not forthcoming. 

The Trend Toward Extremism. While the 
Brtining Government was meeting with a measure 
of success in its negotiations with France, in- 
ternal developments threatened to nullify any 
permanent reconciliation of the two nations. A 
steady drift of voters from the moderate 
bourgeois parties to the Hitlerites and National- 
ists and from the Social Democrats to the Com- 
mimists was evidenced in elections held during 
the year in the states of Brunswick, Schaumburg- 
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Lippe, and Hamburg and in various municipal 
and provincial elections. The Hamburg election 
was held September 27, while the French states- 
men were in Berlin. While the Social Democratic 
strength in the Diet slumped from 60 to 46, the 
National Socialists (Hitlerites) captured 43 
seats and the Communists 35. The shift in senti- 
ment was attributed chiefly to the economic 
crisis. 

BaiiNiNo’s New Cabinet. A week before the 
Eeichstag convened, Foreign Minister Curtius 
resigned ( October 7 ) , precipitating a general re- 
organization of the Cabinet. The failure of the 
Austro-German Customs Union proposal had 
undermined Dr. Curtius’s prestige and there was 
strong pressure from industrialists and other 
conservative elements for drastic measures to 
stabilize the political and financial situation. In 
the new Ministry, which Chancellor Brtining pre- 
sented to the newly assembled Reichstag on 
October 13, he himself took over the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, while the Ministries of In- 
terior and Defense were both placed under Gen. 
Wilhelm Groener, a non-party man and a close 
friend of President Hindenburg. The only new 
member of the Cabinet was Professor Hermann 
Warinbold (non-party), politically an unknown 
quantity, who liecame Minister of Economy. The 
other members were: Finance, Dr. Hermann Diet- 
rich (Democratic party) ; Labor, Dr. Adam 
Stegerwald (Centrist) ; Communications, Dr. 
George Sehaetzel (Bavarian People’s party); 
IVansportation, Dr. Gottfried Treviranus (Con- 
servative Feople’s party) ; .fustice. Dr. (3urt 
Joel (non-party) ; and Food and Agriculture, 
Dr. Martin Schiele (Nationalist). 

On October 10, after four days’ debate, the 
Reichstag gave the new Pruning government a 
vote of confidence with a majority of 25, its 
mam supi»ort coining fiom the Social Democrats, 
Centrists, and small moderate groups. For the 
first time since February, 1931, tlie Nazis (Na- 
tional Socialists) and Nationalists appeared in 
I’arliaTneiit. Upon the Government’s victory, how- 
ever. they once more boycotted the Reichstag, 
which shoitly afterward adjourned to Feb. 23, 
19:12. Dr. Hans Schlangc-Sehoeningeii (Agrarian) 
became Minister for Eastern Relief on November 
7. The Pruning government, continuing to rule 
by decree, placed in effect on December 9 laws 
establishing a virtual economic dictatorship. 
Those decrees called for drastic and far-reaching 
interference with the machinery of capitalistic 
society and affected the daily life of the average 
citizen to a degree unknown elsewhere than in 
the Soviet Union. They were calculated to cora- 
jilete the deflation process, to strengthen the in- 
dustrial competitive position of Germany in do- 
mestic and foreign markets, to balance the 
Federal, provincial, and municipal finances, to as- 
sure the stability of the currency, maintain in- 
ternal security, and strengthen the German posi- 
tion in the pending negotiations for settlement 
of the private debt and reparations problems. 

Hitlerite Menace Grows. The political meas- 
ures were called forth largely as a result of the 
growing activity of the Nazis and Hitler’s re- 
jieatcd challenge of the Government’s authority. 
Groat Nazi demonstrations, accompanied by 
street rows and denunciations of the Ministry, 
were held at Bad Harzburg October 11 and at 
Brunswick October 18. Communal elections in 
Dessau October 25 and provincial elections in 
Schwerin November 2 and in Hessen November 


15 resulted in heavy Hitlerite and Communist 
gains. These victories emboldened Hitler to give 
a scries of Sensational interviews with foreign 
correspondents in Berlin, which served to stiffen 
French policy toward the Reich and in general 
furthered foreign alarm concerning the immediate 
future in Germany. On December 6 in Berlin, 
Hitler announced that there would be no Nazi 
'^march on Berlin,” as he would be swept into 
power legally at the next election. He reiterated 
that Germany under his control would pay no 
more reparations, but said that he would re- 
spect all private commercial debts owed by Ger- 
mans abroad. 

Reparation and Debt Settlements Re- 
opened. Following lengthy Franco-German ne- 
gotiations, the German government on November 
20 requested the Bank for International Settle- 
ments to convene the advisory committee pro- 
vided for under the Young Plan to make a full 
inquiry into Germany’s capacity to continue 
reparation payments upon expiration of the 
Hoover moratorium in July, 1932. In these 
negotiations, the German representatives asked 
that the advisory committee be authorized to go 
beyond the Young Plan and consider the uncon- 
ditional reparation annuities; also that private 
debts be given priority over reparation payments 
in order to protect German credit abroad. The 
French, however, rejected these proposals. The 
German note of November 20 pointed out that 
the situation had completely changed since the 
establishment of the Young Plan, due to the 
world depression. It asked that the advisory com- 
mittee examine Germany’s problem in its en- 
tirety, taking into account “especially that the 
question of Germany’s private indebtedness must 
be newly regulated in good time before the end of 
February, 1932,” when the “standstill” agree- 
ment would terminate. The Bank of International 
Settlements acted promptly, spurred by symp- 
toms of a new financial crisis in Germany. The 
advisory committee was convened in Basel De- 
cember 7. The report of the 11 experts forming 
the committee, made public December 24, in- 
directly recommended the reduction of repara- 
tion payments and immediate steps to aid the 
German government in stabilizing its currency. 
The committee warned that new disasters would 
take place if an adjustment “to the existing 
troubled situation of the world” was not made 
soon. (See Reparations and War Debts for de- 
tails of the Basel Committee’s report.) Upon 
the initiative of Premier MacDonald of Great 
Britain a conference of the powers to reconsider 
the reparation and war debts questions was 
called for early in 1932. 

Meanwhile oflioials of American, British, 
French, Dutch, and Swiss hanks had met in Ber- 
lin December 11 with a German committee repre- 
senting both banks and industry to discuss means 
of liquidating the $2,500,000,000 of foreign short- 
term credits held in Germany under the “stand- 
still” agreement. Albert H. Wiggin of the Chase 
National Bank attended as representative of 
100 American banks having investments in Ger- 
many. It was brought out that from the autumn 
of 1930 to Dec. 31, 1931, German interests repaid 
6,000,000,000 reichsmarks ($1,190,000,000) of 
foreign sliort-term credits. There remained in 
Germany 4,420,000,000 reichsmarks ($1,051,960,- 
000) of similar credits, with which the negotia- 
tions were concerned. These conversations were 
proceeding at the end of the year. 
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Economic and political developments in several 
other fields marked the last months of 1931. On 
October 26, Foreign Minister Qrandi of Italy 
paid a formal visit to Berlin and discussed the 
general economic and political situation with 
Chancellor Br fining. It was reported that the 
policies of the German and Italian governments 
were in substantial agreement on most issues. 
The action of the National government in Great 
Britain in departing from the traditional Brit- 
ish policy of free trade dealt a severe blow to 
German foreign trade. The Reich prepared to 
take “defensive” measures ; on December 1 Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg authorized the Government 
by decree to change import duty rates and to 
put into effect bilateral tariff agreements with 
foreign nations without the consent of the 
Reichstag. Meanwhile the Franco-German joint 
economic commission had organized into sub- 
commissions, whose preliminary deliberations, 
concluded at Paris early in December, aroused 
considerable hope in Germany of profitable 
economic collaboration with France. On Decem- 
ber 23 a protocol for the stabilization and exten- 
sion of German-Soviet trade relations was signed 
in Berlin. 

Other Developments. The financial crisis 
provided a stimulus to the abandonment by the 
States of the costly and anachronistic system of 
intra-Federal diplomatic representation. Bavaria 
in 1031 joined Prussia in abolishing its Em- 
bassy in Berlin and the eleven States still main- 
taining Ministers in the diplomatic corps at 
Berlin were expected to follow suit. On May 14, 
the City of Berlin elected Dr. Heinrich Sahm, 
for 10 years president of the Free City of Dan- 
zig, as mayor to succeed Dr. Gustav Boess. Dr. 
Boess had been forced to retire 19 months earlier 
in connection with charges of inefficiency and 
graft. 

The Reich entered into commercial agreements 
with Russia early in April and with Rumania 
on June 26. The first provided for the advance 
of credits totaling some 300,000,000 marks to 
the Soviet Union in exchange for industrial or- 
ders. The second granted tariff reductions of 50 
to 60 per cent on Rumanian corn and barley in 
return for Rumania’s reduction of tariff rates 
on some 300 manufactured articles imported 
chiefly from Germany. On September 8, Germany 
announced the purchase on credit of 7,200,000 
bushels of hard winter wheat from the 1930 
harvest stores of the Federal Farm Board of 
the United States. 

Biblioobaphy. Consult Eugen Diesel, Germany 
and the Germans (New York, 1931); Erich 
Koch-Weser, “Radical Forces in Germany,” 
Foreign Affairs, April, 1931. For details of the 
Hoover moratorium see Reparations. The Wig- 
gin Report, the text of which was published in 
The "New York Times of Aug. 20, 1931, gives an 
excellent summary of Germany’s economic con- 
dition. See also France, Austria, and Great 
Britain under History, 

GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY. See Psychology. 

GIBBS MEDAL. See Chemistry, Indus- 
trial. 

GIBB ALT AB. A British Crown colony con- 
sisting of a small peninsula on the southwest 
coast of Spain. The Rock of Gibraltar commands 
the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea. Area, 
1% square miles; population, at the census of 
1921, 20,638, of whom 2932 were military and 
546 naval men. The civil population on Jan. 1, 


1930, was estimated at 15,647, with 1152 aliens. 
In 1929, 4833 vessels of 8,135,377 tons entered 
the port, which is a British naval base. Cables 
connect with the Continent, with eastern Medi- 
terranean ports, and with England. Gibraltar is 
under a governor who is also commander-in- 
chief. He is assisted by an executive council, 
established in 1922. Governor in 1931, General 
Sir Alexander J. Godley, appointed October, 
1928. 

GIDDINGS, gld'dlngz, Franklin Henry. An 
American sociologist, &ed in Scarsdale, N. Y., 
June 11, 1931. He was born in Sherman, Conn., 
Mar. 23, 1855. On graduation from Union Col- 
lege in 1877, he engaged in journalism, writing 
on politics and economics for the Springfield 
Republican and the Springfield Daily Union. In 
1888 he was appointed lecturer on political science 
at Bryn Mawr College, where he was subse- 
quently advanced to the professorship of politi- 
cal science. In 1894 ho became professor of so- 
ciology at Columbia University and in 1900 
professor of sociology and history of civiliza- 
tion, retiring as professor emeritus in 1928. 

The working principle by which he sought to 
explain the fundamental sociological phenomena, 
or problem of social causation, was psychical 
in its nature. In his earlier works he called it 
“consciousness of kind”; in the Inductive So- 
ciology, “like response to like stimuli” or “like- 
mindedness”; and still later, “collective re- 
sponse to the same stimulus or similar stimuli.” 
In this explanation he differed radically from 
those of his contemporaries who sought to ex- 
plain sociological facts in terms of the environ- 
ment — ^the utility of association and division of 
labor. Among his works are The Modem Dis- 
tributive Process (with J. B. Clark, 1888) ; The 
Theory of Sociology (1894); The Principles of 
Sociology (1896); The Theory of Socialization 
(1897); The Elements of Sociology (1898); 
Democracy and Empire (1900) ; Inductive So- 
ciology (1901); and Descriptive and Historical 
Sociology (1906). He later published: The West- 
ern Hemisphere in the World of Tomorrow 
(1915); The Responsible State (1918); Studies 
in the Theory of Human Society (1922); The 
Scientific Study of Human Society (1924) ; and 
The Mighty Medicine — Superstition and Its 
Antidote (1029). He also edited the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science during 1890-94, and for many years 
was a member of the editorial staff of the In- 
dependent. 

GIFTS AND BEQUESTS. See Universities 
and Colleges. 

GIPSY MOTH. See Entomology, Economic. 

GIBL SCOUTS. A nonscctarian movement 
for girls from 10 to 18, started in Savannah, 
Ga., in 1912 by Mrs. Juliette Low and adapted 
from the Scouting programme begun in England 
in 1907 by Lord Baden-Powell. It is a leisure- 
time programme which supplements the work 
of the church, the home, and the school, and en- 
courages girls to learn and practice the cultural 
and domestic arts that were part of the old- 
fashioned home’s training. To that it adds the 
love of outdoors and the cult of the physical 
courage which was the distinguishing mark of 
the pioneer. 

The working membership unit of the Girl 
Scouts is the troop, consisting of from 8 to 32 
members. This, in turn, is divided into patrols, 
consisting of from four to eight girls in each 
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patrol. The adult leader of the troop is known 
as the captain. There are three ranks in Qirl 
Scoutinff: Tenderfoot; second class; and first 
class. The requirements for these and for some 
60 proficiency badges are described in the QWl 
Soout Handbooks In each community women 
interested in the movement are organized as 
local councils, community committees, or troop 
committees to help support and develop the local 
Girl Scout activities. 

The active, paid-up memberships in the Girl 
Scouts as of Oct. 31, 1931, totaled 264,883, in- 
clusive of Brownies (girls between 7 and 10) 
and leaders. In 1931, training courses for leaders 
were given in four national schools. In addi- 
tion there were 24 two-week courses in local 
camps and about 40 in colleges and universities. 

Tlie official organ for girls is The American 
Girl Magazine, and for leaders. The Girl Scout 
Leader, each a monthly publication. The offi- 
cers elected at the national convention held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 14-17, 1931, were: Honorary 
president, Mrs. Herbert Hoover ; chairman of 
the board of directors, Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady; 
president, Mrs. Frederick Edey; secretary, Mrs. 
Julius II. Barnes; treasurer, Mrs. Edgar Rick- 
ard. Miss Josephine Schain is national director. 
National headquarters are at 670 Lexington 
Avenue, Now York City. 

GLACIEBS. See Explouation under North 
America. 

GLENAVY, James Henhy Mussen Camp- 
bell, First Baron. An Irish jurist, died in 
Dublin, Mar. 22, 1931. He was horn in Terenure, 
Co. Dublin, Apr. 4, 18.51, and was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Admitted to the bar in 
1878, he became Queen’s Counsel in 1890, bench- 
er of King’s Inns in 1804, and bencher of Gray’s 
Inn in 1901, From 1898 to 1900 he was Unionist 
member of Parliament for St. Stephen’s Green 
division of the City of Dublin, and from 1903 
to 1910 for Dublin University. He served as 
Solicitor-General of Ireland from 1901 to 1905, 
Attorney-General in 190,5 and again in 1916, 
Lord Chief Justice troin 1916 to 1918, and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland from 1918 to 1921. Fol- 
lowing his resignation from the latter office, he 
bocHine chairman of the Irish Free State Senate. 
He had also acted ns vice chancellor of Dublin 
Uiiiveisity after 1919. A baronetcy was bestowed 
on him in 1916, and in 1921 he was created 
Baron Glenavy of Milltown. 

GOEBEL, go'bcl, Julius. An American Ger- 
manic scholar, died in Winnetka, 111., Mar. 27, 
1931. He was born in Frankfort-oii-Main, 
Germany, May 23, 1857, and was educated at 
the universities of Leipzig and Tubingen. He 
came to the United States in 1882, and from 
1885 to 1888 was an instructor in German at 
the .Johns Hopkins University. He then became 
professor of Germanic philology and literature 
at Leland Stanford (1892-1906), lecturer on 
Germanic philology at Harvard (1905-08), and 
professor of Germanic languages at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois (1908-20). He wrote Cher die 
Zukunft unseres Volkes in Amerika (1883), 
Vher tragische Schuld und Suhne (1884), Ge- 
dichte (1895), Das Dcutschtum in den Vereinig- 
ten Staaten (1904), and Der Kampf um deutsohe 
Kultur in Amerika (1914). 

GOLD. The mining of gold was one industry in 
1931 which the existing depression and disturbed 
economic and political conditions did not re- 
strict. With gold at a premium in many countries 


and with reduced costs for labor and supplies and 
also with unemployment general, the gold miners 
took up the working of deposits with considerable 
vigor. The world output for 1931 was estimated 
at 21,000,000 ounces as compared with 20,160,135 
ounces valued at $416,751,523 in 1930, and if this 
estimate was verified by the final statistics it 
would be the greatest amount since 1910, when 
22,031,000 ounces were produced. The largest pro- 
ducer of gold is the Union of South Africa, where 
the Transvaal, Cape Colony, and Natal in 1930 ac- 
counted for 10,717,163 fine ounces valued at $221,- 
526,636, while in 1931 the preliminary estimate 
was 10,874,145 ounces. Next came Canada with 
2,107,073 ounces valued at $43,557,064 in 1930, 
and the United States with 2,100,395 ounces 
valued at $43,419,018. The Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics was the only other country in 
1930 with a production approximating or exceed- 
ing 1,000,000 ounces. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Mint, with 
the cooperation of the Bureau of Mines, issued 
the following statement of the preliminary esti- 
mate of refinery production of gold in the United 
States during the calendar year 1931 : 

PRODUCTION OP GOLD IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1931 

(Equivalent value per fine ounce, $20.67-{-) 


States 


Alaska 

Alabama 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico .... 
North Carolina . . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . 
South Carolina . . 
South Dakota . . . 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Washington . . . . 

Wyoming 

Philippine Islands 


Gold 


Ounces 

Value 

451,126 $ 

9,325,600 

20 

600 

136,272 

2,817,000 

510,285 

10,547.600 

228,064 

4,714,500 

77 

1,600 

17,642 

364.700 

46,711 

965,600 

137,748 

2.847.400 

28,856 

596,500 

223 

4,600 

14,561 

301,000 

242 

6,000 

24 

600 

432,772 

8,946,200 

499 

10,300 

183,433 

8,791,900 

3,328 

68,800 

44 

900 

174,000 

3,596,900 


Total 


2,365,881 48,907.100 


Comparison with 1930 production indicated an 
increase in 1931 of $2,755,300 in gold, and with 
the year of largest production, 1915, when gold 
amounted to $101,035,700 gave a reduction of 
$52,128,600. Prospectors and small gold producers 
in the United States in 1931 were given aid by the 
Director of the Mint, wlio tem[>()rarily lowered 
the regulation amount of $100 to 2 ounces (about 
$40) and over of gold that would be accepted at 
the different United States Mints and assay of- 
fices. 

Canada again held second place among the gold- 
producing countries of the world in 1931, with a 
production estimated at 2,679,728 fine ounces, 
valued at $55,394,892. Ontario in 1931 had an 
output of 2,084,959 ounces, of which 1,0.54,017 
ounces came from Kirkland Lake and 962,688 
ounces from the Porcupine district, producing 78 
per cent of the total gold mined in Canada. The 
tonnage of gold ore milled in Ontario during 1931 
was 5,006,522 compared with 3,940,623 in 1930, 
giving a production of bullion valued at $42,696,- 
453 as compared with $35,618,862 in 1930. Quebec 
had an output of 303,300 ounces, as against 141j- 
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747 ounces in 1030, and British Columbia was 
third with 153,034 ounces as against 164,331 
ounces in 1030. Manitoba produced 100,610 
ounces in 1031, as compared with 23,180 ounces 
in 1030. 

Canada shipped gold bullion amounting to $31,- 
737,890 to the United States during 1031 and 
began such exports during June, when $16,686,- 
643 was shipped, the largest monthly total of the 
year. By way of contrast, no gold bullion was 
shipped during 1930, but Canada exported $22,- 
312,606 raw gold that year, all excepting $8466 
of which went to the United States. Canada 
shipped gold bullion in 1931 to Newfoundland, 
to the amount of $150,000, bringing Canada’s 
total exports for the year up to $31,887,890. Can- 
ada also shipped $17,682,663 raw gold. The Unit^ 
States received $16,745,196 and Great Britain 
$937,367. Combined shipments of gold bullion and 
raw gold totaled $49,670,459. 

In 1931 the gold output of South Africa was 
estimated at 10,874,145 ounces valued at £45,772,- 
843, of which the Rand accounted for 10,355,181 
ounces valued at £43,868,907, and the outlying 
districts for 618,964 ounces valued at £1,903,936. 

While the present article deals more with pro- 
duction than with economics, it is appropriate 
here to refer to the important changes in the gold 
holdings of the principal countries which took 
place during 1931. At the end of 1930 the Di- 
rector of the U. S. Mint estimated the total gold 
stock of the world at $11,522,579,000. During 
1931 there were losses of $290,000,000 in gold by 
Germany; $130,000,000 by the United Kingdom; 
and $135,000,000 by the United States. On the 
other hand, there were gains of $600,000,000 for 
France, $310,000,000 for Switzerland; $195,000,- 
000 for the Netherlands; and $170,000,000 for 
Belgium. As a result of these changes the United 
States had $4,461,000,000 in monetary gold at the 
end of the year, while tlie reserves of other coun- 
tries included $588,000,000 for the United King- 
dom, $2,699,000,000 for France, $234,000,000 for 
Germany, $355,000,000 for Belgium, $296,000,- 
000 for* Italy, $361,000,000 for the Netherlands 
and $444,000,000 for Switzerland. 

The change in position of the monetary sup- 
plies of gold in the United States was due mainly 
to the following shipments by months as follows 
(000 omitted) : 

United States Gold Imposts and Exports 


JD31 


Imports Exports 


January 

February 

March 

^ril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Heptomber 

October 

November 

December 


$ 84,426 

$ 54 

36,156 

14 

26,671 

26 

49,543 

27 

50,258 

628 

63,887 

89 

20,497 

1,009 

57,639 

39 

49,240 

28,708 

60,907 

898,604 

94,480 

4,094 

80,509 

82.651 


Total 


$ 612,119 $ 466,794 


See Financial Review for movement of gold, 
also Metallurgy. 

GOLD COAST. A British African colony, ex- 
tending 334 miles along the Gulf of Guinea be- 
tween the French Ivory Coast and Togoland; 
comprising, in addition to the colony proper, 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories. The area 
of three divisions is estimated at about 80,000 


square miles; population at the census of 1021, 
2,078,043, including 2166 Europeans. Accra, with 
38,000 inhabitants, is the capitel and chief town. 

Staple products and chief exports are cacao, 
palm oil, Kola nuts, palm kernels, lumber, India 
rubber, manganese, ^Id, and diamonds. Includ- 
ing bullion and specie, imports for 1020 totaled 
£10,082,381 and exports £12,677,716. Cacao ship- 
ments were valued at £0,704,403; gold at £869,- 
863; manganese, £748,286; diamonds, £684,613. 
The manganese deposits are among the richest 
known. For the year ended Mar. 31, 1930, 
revenue amounted to £4,691,422 and expenditure 
to £5,226,120. The public debt Mar. 31, 1030, 
stood at £11,791,000. The harbor of Takoradi, 
opened in 1928, offers the only complete shelter 
for ships of over 30-foot draft between Sierra 
Leone and Nigeria. 

Ashanti, d-shan’t^. Annexed by Great Britain 
in 1931, Ashanti has an area of 24,660 square 
miles and a population (1921) of 407,000, in- 
cluding 400 Europeans. Kumasi, the leading 
town, has about 25,000 inhabitants. There were 
4822 pupils in government and mission schools 
in 1929. Agriculture and gold mining are the 
chief industries, and valuable forests in the west- 
ern districts yield mahogany, cedar, fruits, oil, 
rubber, and gum copal. Nana Prempeli, who as 
Kwaka Dua 111 ruled as last king of Ashanti 
from 1888 until his deposition by the British in 
1896, died in Kumasi during 1931. 

Northern Territories. Constituted a Britisli 
protectorate in 1901, the Northern Territories 
are under the governor of the Gold Coast but 
are locally administered by a commissioner, with 
headquarters at Tamale. Area, about 36,000 
square miles, excluding the adjoining mandated 
territory of Togoland (q.v. ); population, 527,- 
014 in 1921, including 49 Europeans. Navrengo, 
the chief city, has about 15,000 inhabitants. Ag- 
riculture is the main occupation, though some 
gold has been found. About 794 miles of roads 
are passable to motors in dry weather. 

Governor of the Gold Coast in 1931, Sir A. R. 
Slater; Chief Commissioner of Ashanti, 11. S. 
Newlands; Chief Commissioner of Northern Ter- 
ritories, Major F. W. F. Jackson. 

GOLDEN GATE BKIDGE. See Bridges. 

GOLD STANDABD. See Financial Re- 
view; Great Britain under History; Banks 
AND Banking. 

GOLF. The 1931 golf season was noteworthy 
for two reasons — 1, the absence from competi- 
tion of Robert Tyre Jones, winner of the four 
major titles in 1930, and 2, the remarkable come- 
back of Francis Ouimet, popular veteran, who 
icapturcd the United States Amateur champion- 
ship after 18 years had elapsed since his 
famous triumph in the National Open at Brook- 
line, Mass., in 1913. With Jones out no player 
held a monopoly as he had for the years before 
his retirement. Ouimet won the Amateur; Billy 
Burke, a former Bridgeport, Conn., caddie, the 
Open; Tom Creary, another graduate of caddie 
ranks, the Professional Golf Association cham- 
pionship; Tommy Armour, former U. S. Open 
champion, the British Open; and Eric Martin- 
Smith, the British Amateur. Ouimet’s feat stood 
out in the world of golf. This Boston veteran, 
who startled the world in 3913 when as a boy 
he defeated Ted Ray and Harry Vardon, the 
great English professionals, in the play-off, sud- 
denly came to life in the Amateur champion- 
ship played over rolling Beverly near Chicago, 
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and after a hard battle with Billy Howell, IB- 
year-old youngster from Richmond, Va., in the 
semi-final, managed to win from Jack Westland, 
Chicago District champion, in the final. 

Billy Burke’s triumph in the Open, played at 
Inverness, was remarkable because he was forced 
to play 144 holes of golf before winning the 
title. At the end of the regulation 72-hole grind 
he and George Von Elm, were tied with 292 
each. A 36-hole play-off found the pair still 
deadlocked with 149 each, and it was not until 
the final hole of the second double round play- 
off that Burke managed to obtain an edge. He 
finally won, by carding 148 in the second 36-hole 
play-off against Von Elm’s 149. 

The season of 1931 was a remarkable one for 
Miss Helen Hicks of Hewlett, L. I. The young 
New York star, who had promised great things 
for years, finally had her strokes working per- 
fectly and won the Women’s Metropolitan, East- 
ern and National championships. In the National 
at Buffalo, she defeated the defending title- 
holder, Miss Glenna Collett, in the final round. 

Miss Maureen Orcutt was the only United 
States representative in the British Women’s 
championship, the one prize of the golf world 
that has always eluded American golfers. The 
tournament was played on an Irish course and 
Miss Orcutt was eliminated in the third round. 
Miss Enid Wilson, who later was eliminated in 
the United States championship by Miss Hicks, 
won the British tournament with a fine dis- 
play of putting. 

The new lighter weight (1.65 — 1.68) golf ball 
adopted by the United States Golf Association, 
January 1, was a source of much argument. The 
experts seemed to play as well with the new ball, 
about a stroke every 18 holes was added to their 
scores, but the average golfer had greater trouble 
controlling his shots with the new ball and the 
flood of complaints, i)etitions, and letters, aroused 
the Golf Association and the new ball was sup- 
planted by a heavier one (1.62 — 1.68) at the 
annual fall meeting of the U.S.G.A. 

George T. Dunlap, of Princeton University, 
won the Intercollegiate championship; Charles 
Ferrara, of San Francisco, the Public Links 
title; the veteran Aubrey Boomer, the French 
Open; and the American professional team de- 
feated the British in the Ryder Cup matches 
played over the Scioto Country Links, at Toledo, 
the last week in June. The Canadian Open was 
won by Walter Hagen ; the Canadian Amateur by 
C. Ross Somerville of London, Ontario. 

GORDON BENNETT CUP COMPETI- 
TION. See Aeuonautics. 

GOSPLAN. See Union op Soviet Socialist 
Reiujblics under Historn, 

GOUCHER COLLEGE. A nonsectarian col- 
lege for women in Baltimore, Md., founded in 
1885. The enrollment for the first semester of the 
ear 1931-32 was 806. The faculty had 103 mem- 
ers. The endowment funds of the college 
amounted to $2,434,782. The library contained 
56,000 volumes. President, David Allan Robert- 
son. 

GRAHAM LAND. See Falkland Islands. 

GRAIN. See Aqbicultube; Oats, Rye, 
Wheat e*i'c. 

GRAIN CORPORATION, National Fab- 
mebh’. See United Staitcs under Administration. 

GRAIN STABILIZATION CORPORA- 
TION. See Aqbicultube; United Statbs under 
Administration. 


GRAMERCY PARE, New Yobk City. See 

C\%FX A^TT/^wa 

a&Aint ASIET OF THE BEPXTBUC, Tbe. 
A patriotic order formed in 1866 in Decatur, 
111., among a number of former soldiers who had 
served in the Civil War. Its purpose is to “en- 
joy a companionship made sacred by common 
simerings and sacrifices” ; its corner stones. 
“Fraternity, Charity, and Loyalty,” demand the 
care and protection of sick and helpless comrades 
and their widows and orphans; the upholding of 
all comrades in their worthy endeavors; and 
loyalty to the flag and laws of the Republic. 
Affiliated with the Grand Army of the Republic 
are its auxiliary, the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
and the allied bodies, the Ladies of the G. A. R., 
Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, and the 
auxiliary to Sons of Union Veterans. 

The maximum strength of the organization 
was in 1890 a membership of 409,487. In 1931 
there were 2021 active local posts with a mem- 
bership of 16,697. The sixty-fifth national en- 
campment was held in Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 
13-17, 1931, while Springfield, 111., was selected 
for the 1932 encampment. The officers for 1931- 
32 were: Commander-in-chief, Samuel P. Town, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; senior vice commander-in- 
chief, Olney Nelson, Slater, Iowa; junior vice 
commander-in-chief, Russell C. Martin, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; surgeon-general, Dr. Samuel 
A. Campbell, Mattoon, 111.; chaplain-in-chief, 
the Rev. Jesse B. Bartley, Omaha, Neb.; 
quartermaster-general, Edward Hurley, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; and adjutant-general, W. F. Hambright, 
Lancaster, Pa. National headquarters are in 
Springfield, III. 

GRAND NATIONAL at Aintbee. See 
Racing. 

GRAPEFRUIT. See Hobtioultubk. 

GRAPES. See Hobticulture. 

GRAPHITE. The total quantity and value of 
graphite sold by graphite miners in the United 
States in 1930 were considerably smaller than the 
corresponding figures for 1929, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. The sales of natural 
amorphous graphite by producers in 1930 were 
1941 tons, valued at $20,525. In comparison with 

1929, there was a decrease of 1641 tons, or 45 
per cent in quantity, and of $26,125, or 56 per 
cent in value. Because only two operators re- 
ported sales of crystalline graphite in 1930, it is 
impossible to publish figures without disclosing 
confidential information. In 1929 the production 
was 5,800,410 pounds valued at $204,241. The 
States reporting the sale or use of graphite by 
the miner in 1930 were Alabama, Michigan, 
Nevada, and Rliode Island. Alabama was the only 
State reporting sales of crystalline graphite in 

1930. Th^ foregoing figures represent the sales 
or shipments of graphite. The production figures 
were somewhat diflerent. Only one amorphous 
graphite mine was in operation in 1930, that of 
the Carson Black Lead Co., in Nevada. Two other 
operators used or sold material from stock mined 
previously. The imports of graphite in 1931 
amounted to 9090 short tons, valued at $428,808 
in comparison with 16,726 short tons, valued at 
$024,608, in 1930. 

GRASSELLI MEDAL. See Chemistby, In- 
dustbial. 

GRASSHOPPERS. See Aqbicultube under 
Droughts and Pests; Entomoloqy, Economic 
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GBAVES, Alfred Perceval. An Irish poet, 
died in Harlech, North Wales, Dec. 27, 1931. He 
was born in Dublin, July 22, 1846, and wag edu- 
cated at Windermere College and Dublin Uni- 
versity. He held important posts in the civil 
service, and was inspector of schools from 1876 
to 1910 and chairman of the representative man- 
agers of the London County Council schools from 
1911 to 1919, having also founded the London 
Educational Councils. He took a leading part in 
the Irish literary and musical renascence and 
in the Pan-Celtic movement, being one of the 
founders of the Irish and Welsh folk song soci- 
eties and twice president of the Irish Literary 
Society. His most celebrated ballad was ‘^Father 
O’Flynn.’ Among his volumes are: Songs of Kil- 
lamey (1872) ; Irish Songs and Ballads (1879) ; 
The Ii'ish Song Book (1894); The Absentee (a 
play produced in 1908) ; Welsh Poetry, Old and 
New, in English Verse (1912) ; The Book of Irish 
Poetry (anthology, 1916) ; and To Return to All 
That (autobiography, 1930). He also collabo- 
rated with Sir Charles Villiers Stanford in pub- 
lishing Songs of Old Ireland and Irish Songs and 
Ballads (1882-92); with Charles Wood in Irish 
Folk Songs (1897); with Michele Esposito in 
Roseen Dhu, a dramatic monologue, and The 
Postbag: A Lesson in Irish, an operetta with 
Arthur Somervell and Lloyd Williams in Welsh 
Melodies (1907) ; and with Guy Pertwee in The 
Reciters Treasury of Irish Prose and Verse 
(1916). 

GBEAT BBITAIN. United Renodom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. A con- 
stitutional monarchy comprising England, Scot- 
land, Wales, Northern Ireland, the Channel Is- 
lands, and the Isle of Man. Capital, London; 
ruling sovereign in 1931, George V. The term 
Great Britain literally applies only to the is- 
land including England, Scotland, and Wales, 
but is often extended to include the other units 
of the United Kingdom. The British Empire 
comprises the United Kingdom, India, the Irish 
Free State, the dominions of Australia, Canada, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand, and South Africa, 
and the various colonies, protectorates, depend- 
encies, and other territories subject to the ulti- 
mate control of the British Parliament. 

Area and Population. The area of England, 
Scotland, Wales, the Isle of Man, and the Chan- 
nel Islands is 89,041 square miles and that of 
Ireland, 32,686 square miles. (See Ireland, 
Northern, and Irish Free State.) The popula- 
tion of England, Scotland, and Wales at the cen- 
sus of Apr. 20, 1931, totaled 44,790,485, accord- 
ing to preliminary returns, as compared with 
42,019,710 at the census of June 10, 1921, an 
increase of 1,870,776 during the decade. Tlie 
population of England and Wales was 39,947,- 
931, as against 37,880,699 in 1921, an increase of 
2,0(11,232. Scotland, on the other hand, declined 
in population by 39,943 during the decade, due 
largely to emigration, the total declining to 
4,842,564 from 4,882,497 in 1921. Most of the large 
Scottish cities showed gains and most of the 
counties losses. 

The growth of the population from 1926 to 
the census of 1931 is shown in the accompanying 
table. It excludes the army, navy, and merchant 
seamen abroad. Excepting 1931, for which pre- 
liminary census returns as of April 26 are given, 
the figures are estimates. 

The numerical increase for England and Wales 
during the decade 1921-31 was less than that 


BRITISH POPULATION, 1925 TO 1981 


r«ar England Scotland Total oj 

(80 Juno) and Wales Oreat Britain 

1025 88,890,000 4,808,032 43,783,082 

1926 89,067,000 4,807,000 43,964,000 

1027 80,290,000 4,895,000 44,185,000 

1028 89,482,000 4,898,000 44,375,000 

1029 89,607,000 4,884,000 44,401,000 

1980 89,806,000 4,886,000 44,692.000 

1981 89,047,981 4,842,654 44,700,485 


of any ten-year period since 1861, when the 
population was only half as large, with the 
exception of the War decade of 1911-21. The 
reduced rate of population increase was due 
wholly to the steadily falling birth rate. Births 
during the period 1921-31 were 1,260,000 (16.3 
per cent) fewer than in the War period 1911-21 
and between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 fewer than 
in the normal decennium of 1901-11. The birth 
rate of 16.3 per 1000 of population in 1930 was 
about half that recorded before 1890 and about 
two-thirds that of the pre-War years. Sweden 
was the only nation having a lower birth rate 
than Great Britain in 1930. The British rate 
was said to be insufficient to maintain a sta- 
tionary population in the future. 

The death rate of 11.4 per 1000 of population 
also represented a considerable reduction. Deaths 
during the census period 1921-31 were more 
than 500,000 fewer than those recorded during 
either of the two preceding decades. According 
to the British Registrar General, the reduction 
in true mortality for the period 1921-31 was 
about 20 per cent, as compared with 1911-21, 
and about 30 per cent, as compared with 1901- 
11, thus *4ndicating a definite advance in the 
general vitality of the nation as a whole.” Births 
in England and Wales in 1930 numbered 648,- 
811, or 5138 more than in 1029, and deaths 
totaled 455,427, or 77,065 fewer than in the 
previous year. For Scotland, births numbered 
94,538 (92,880 in 1929) and deaths 64,283 (70,- 
917). The 1931 birth rate of 16.8 (provisional) 
for England and Wales 'was the lowest on record, 
while the death rate of 12.3 was .9 above the 
1930 figure. The Scottish birth rate in 1931 was 
19 per 1000 and the death rate was 13.3. 

Preliminary 1931 census returns for the prin- 
cipal cities, with figures for 1921 in i)arentliese8, 
were: Greater London, 8,202,818 (7,480,201); 
Glasgow, 1,088,417 (1,034,174); Birmingham, 

1,002,413 (919,444); Liverpool, 865,639 (802,- 
940); Manchester, 766,333 (730,307); Sheffield, 
611,742 (490,639); Edinburgh, 438,000 (420,- 
264). Greater Loudon is ol&ially the world’s 
largest city, New York City proper, the next in 
size, having 6,981,927 residents. 

Emigration from Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland during 1930 totaled 92,158, as against 
143,680 in 1929. The inward movement amounted 
to 66,203, leaving an excess of emigrants over 
immigrants of 25,955, as compared with 87,469 
in 1929. Of the total 1930 emigrants, 59,241 
went to other parts of the Empire (106,900 in 
1929), or 7799 more than the number return- 
ing to Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
from other parts of the Empire. 

Education. Primarv education is free and 
compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. In 
England and Wales in 1930 there were 20,803 
ordinary public elementary schools, with ac- 
commodation for 7,123,279 pupils and an av- 
erage attendance of 4,940,831. In Scotland 
(1928-29) there were 2915 primary schools, with 
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an average attendance of 584,473. Certified sec- 
ondary and technical schools in England and 
Wales numbered 1004 in 1929-30, with 473,644 
pupils; in Scotland, 252, with 154,200 pupils. 
The universities enrolled an aggregate of 49,- 
OCO students in 1030-31, of whom 34,951 were 
in 11 English universities, 11,643 in four Scot- 
tish universities, and 3066 in the University of 
Wales. 

Aoeicultuee. Only 7 per cent of the working 
population of Great Britain is engaged in agri- 
culture, as compared with 41 per cent in France 
and 31 per cent in Germany. There were but 
474,993 farm holdings in England, Wales, and 
Scotland in 1929, distributed as follows: Hold- 
ings of from 1 to 5 acres, 91,030; from 5 to 50 
acres, 271,035; from 50 to 300 acres, 151,635; 
over 300 acres, 14,684. The cultivated area in 
England and Wales in 1930, including permanent 
pasture, totaled 25,380,447 acres; in Scotland, 
4,040,718 acres. The area and production of the 
principal crops in 1929 and 1930 are shown in 
the accompanying table from the 1931 Com- 
merce Yearbook, 


UNITED KINGDOM: AREA AND PRODUCTION OP 
CROPS 

[Including Northern Ireland] 


Crop Area (thoueande Production • 

of acres) 

1920 1030 1929 1030 

Whoat 1,385 1,405 49.757 42.246 

Barloy 1,223 1,135 51,372 88,925 

Oats 3,057 2,942 179.462 158,563 

Potatoes 816 682 219.034 166,427 

Turnips and swedes . 1,113 .... 15,752* 14,503* 

Hugnr beets*' 231 349 1.923* 3,013* 

BcM't sugar®* 314* 457* 

Hops** 24 20 40,219* 28,336* 

Plax r .34 28 15,487* 11,984* 

Hay 2,159 2,003® 2,798* 2,972*® 


* Unit, long ton. 

® Exclusive of Northern Ireland. 

^ Seasons ended following year. 

** England and Wales. 

•Unit, pound. 

f Northern Ireland only. 

« Thousands of units — bushels except as indicated. 

In 1931, the total arable acreage reported for 
Great Britain declined by 2,510,000 acres to 9,- 

500.000 acres, while that under permanent grass 
increased by 1,490,000 acres to 16,000,000. The 
wheat acreage dropped to 11,970,000 from 13,- 

460.000 ill 1930; farm workers declined by 
25,000. 

Industry. Tlie industrial output of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom in 1930 was 7.0 per cent less than 
that of 1929 and 2.2 less than that of 1928, 
according to oilicial estimates of the Board of 
Trade. Based upon production in 1924 as 100, 
the Board of Trade’s general index number for 
manufacturing and mining industries combined 
was 103.3 for 1930, 111.8 for 1929, 105.5 for 
1928, and 100.8 for 1927. Index numbers for the 
respective industries in 1930 showed a decline 
in output from 1929 of 22 per cent in iron and 
steel, 20 per cent in textiles, 12.7 per cent in 
chemicals, 5.7 per cent in mining and quarrying, 
3.6 per cent in engineering and shipbuilding, 1.2 
per cent in nonferrous metal working, and 1 per 
cent in food, drink, and tobacco manufacturing. 
Output of the boot, shoe, and leather industry 
increased 3 per cent, and of gas and electricity, 
2.9 per cent. 

The output of the principal mineral and 
metallurgical industries in 1930, with compara- 
tive figures for 1929 in parentheses, was: Coal, 


247,236,300 long tons (260,662,700 in 1929); 
pig iron, 6,192,400 gross tons (7,589,300); raw 
steel, 7,325,700 gross tons (9,636,200). Coal ex- 
ports amounted to 54,879,479 tons, valued at 
£45,671,032 ($222,258,000), compared with 60,- 
266,618 tons, valued at £48,616,811 ($236,593,- 
000) in 1929, a decrease of 9 per cent in quantity 
and 6 per cent in value. The monthly pig iron 
output declined steadily during the year from 

650,000 tons in January to 349,800 tons in De- 
cember. So did the production of steel ingots 
and castings — from 771,100 tons in January to 
337,200 tons in December. On Dec. 31, 1930, there 
were 76 blast furnaces and 104 open hearths in 
operation; there were closed down during the 
year 86 blast furnaces and 159 open hearths. 
A total of 2743 mines of all descriptions were 
in operation in 1929, with 985,422 employees. 
Production of steel and iron during 1931 was 
only half that of 1929, according to preliminary 
returns. The total output of pig iron was 3,750,- 
100 tons, and of steel 5,164,800 tons. 

British shipyards in 1930 produced approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 gross tons of shipping, or about 
the same as in 1929. The bulk of the business 
was done in the first part of the year, mostly 
on orders obtained in 1929. Tonnage under con- 
struction June 30, 1931, was GO per cent below 
the same date of 1930, a reduction of 830,460 
tons. 

The cotton and wool textile industries were 
acutely depressed in 1930, due to disturbed con- 
ditions and impaired buying power in India, 
China, and other overseas markets. Exports of 
cotton piece goods declined 33 per cent from 
1929. Rayon production declined to 48,770,000 
pounds from 50,900,000 pounds in 1929. The 
serious import of these declines on the British 
economy was indicated by the fact that yarns, 
textiles, and apparel accounted for 48 per cent 
of the aggregate value of British overseas ship- 
ments of all wholly or mainly manufactured 
articles for the five years 1924 to 1928, inclusive. 
For 1930, the proportion declined to less than 
40 per cent. 

The number of persons registered with unem- 
ployment exchanges increased from 1,491,519 at 
the end of January, 1930, to 2,613,749 on the 
same date of 1931 and to 2,027,324 at the end 
of November, 1931. The Britisli economic situa- 
tion was not wholly unfavorable, however. The 
number of workers employed was greater in 1931 
than before the World War. Production of elec- 
trical machinery had doubled since 1913 and 
the output of central electric stations had 
doubled since 1918. The period since the War 
had seen important advances in the production 
of rayon, motor cars, airplanes, in road and 
harbor development, building construction, bank- 
ing, insurance, and the chemical industries. 

Commerce. British foreign commerce in mer- 
chandise declined by £357,443,000 (about $1,- 
747,200,000) in 1930 from the total of the pre- 
ceding year. Imports fell off from £1,220,765,000 
in 1929 to £1,044,840,000 in 1930, or 14.4 per 
cent; domestic exports from £729,349,000 to 
£570,553,000, or 21.8 per cent; and reexports 
from £109,702,000 to £80,980,000, or 20.7 per 
cent. The aggregate value of imports was the 
smallest since 1922, while the export total was 
the lowest in anjr postwar year. In 1931, the 
drastic trade declines continued. Imports totaled 
£862,226,000, exports of British products £389,- 
156,000, reexports £64,029,000, and the excess of 
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imports £409,041,000, according to preliminary 
returns from the Board of Trade. 

Due to the general decline in price levels, the 
value of British trade in 1930 showed a greater 
decrease than the volume of trade. Board of Trade 
statistics of the volume-value of trade, arrived at 
by converting declared values to 1924 values, give 
a better indication of the general trend of trade 
in 1930. On this basis, the volume of imports was 
2.5 per cent less than in 1929, the volume of do- 
mestic exports was 18.1 per cent less, and the vol- 
ume of reexports 4.3 per cent less. A summary of 
British foreign trade for the years 1924 to 
1930, inclusive, is shown in the accompanying 
table from Commerce Reports, 

BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE, 1924 TO 1931 • 

[In thowands of pounds sterling] 

Exports 

United Reexports 
King- (imported Excess 

Calendar Imports ^ dom mei chan» Total ^ of tm* 
gear goods ^ dise )^ ports 

1924 . . ], 277, 439 800,967 139,970 940,937 336,602 

1925 . . 1,820,715 773,381 154.037 927,416 393,298 

1926 . . 1,241,361 653,047 125,495 778,542 462,819 

1927.. 1,218,341 709,081 122,953 832,034 386,307 

1928 . 1,195,598 723,579 120,283 843,862 351,736 

1929 . . 1,220,765 729,349 109,702 839,051 381,714 

1930 . 862,226 389,156 64,028 453,185 409.041 

1931 « . 862,226 389,156 64,020 453,185 409,041 


” Not including bullion and specie movements. 

* C 1 . £. value. 

‘•Fob. value. 

* Preliminary figures. 

The merchandise balance of trade in 1930 was 
unfavorable by £387,307,000, compared with an 
adverse balance of £381,714,000 in 1920 and 
£3.51,736,000 in 1928. Bullion and specie move- 
ments ill 1930 raised the adverse visible balance 
of trade to £392,337,000. Imports of bullion and 
specie totaled £95,175,440 and exports £90,145,- 
824, leaving a net import balance of £5,029,610. 
In 1929, exports of bullion and specie amounted 
to £86,671,986, exceeding by £15,929,854 the im- 
ports of £70,742,132 and reducing the total ad- 
verse balance of tiade for the year to £305,784,- 
000. These unfavorable visible balances were 
more than offset by invisible items, such as 
tourist expenditures and returns on foreign in- 
vestments. The Board of Trade estimated that 
all international commercial transactions re- 
sulted in a credit balance for Britain of £28,- 
000.000 in 1930, compared with a credit balance 
of £103,000,000 in 1929. In 1931, the normal 
credit balance was converted to an estimated 
debit balance of £110,000,000. 

The United States remained the leading source 
of supply for British imports in 1930, although 
its share of the total declined from 16 per cent 
in 1929 to 14.7 per cent. This decrease was due 
chiefly to the marked falling off in shipments 
and prices of raw cotton and grain. For much 
the same reasons, Argentina’s share declined 
from 0.7 per cent of the total in 1929 to 6.4 
per cent. The percentages of imports supplied by 
other leading countries, with figures for 1929 in 
parentheses, were: Germany, 6.2 (5.6); Den- 
mark, 5.1 (4.6); British India, 4.8 (6.2); 

France, 4.7 (4.6); Australia, 4.4 (4.6); New 
Zealand, 4.3 (3.9); Irish Free State, 4.1 (3.7); 
Netherlands, 3.7 (3.5); Belgium, 3.6 (3.6); 

Canada, 3.6 (3.8); Russia, 3.2 (2.2). The per- 
centage of British imports coming from other 
parts of the Empire totaled 29.1 in 1930, 29.4 
in 1929, 30.4 in 1928, and 32.5 in 1925. Imports 


from the Soviet Union increased in value to £34-, 

246.000 from £26,487,000 in 1929. 

Of the 16 leading customers of Great Britain, 
Norway was the only one whose purchases in- 
creased in value in 1930. Exports to British 
India, Australia, and the United States, the 
three leading markets in 1929, registered, sharp 
declines. While British India retained first place 
in 1930, her purchases of British exports de- 
clined to £52,944,000, or 9.2 per cent of the 
total, from £78,227,000, or 10.7 per cent of the 
total, in 1029. The Irish Free State replaced 
Australia as the second important export 
market, while the United States fell from third 
to sixth place, taking £28,716,000 of British ex- 
ports in 1930 and £45,558,000 in 1929. 

Finance, For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1931, actual revenues were £775,894,975 and 
actual expenditures £799,170,946, leaving a de- 
ficit of £23,275,971 (about $113,268,000) instead 
of the surplus of £2,236,000 anticipated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget 
speech. Expenditures, however, included £66,830,- 
431 applied to redemption of debt. Eliminating 
this item, theie remained a surplus of ordinary 
revenue (£776,894,975) over ordinary expend- 
iture (£732,340,515) of £43,554,460, as compared 
with the 1929“30 surplus of £33,225,052. Included 
in revenue was £32,890,000 as receipts from loans. 
Budget estimates for the year were: Revenues, 
£789,445,000; expenditures, £787,209,000. 

Actual ordinary expenditure included about 
£37,000,000 contributed for uueiu])lo)'nicnt re- 
lief and transitional benefit. In addition, £36,- 

440.000 was borrowed for the unemployment in- 
surance fund. 

The budget for the fiscal year beginning Apr. 
1, 1931, was submitted to the House ot Com- 
mons April 27 by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. On the basis of existing taxation, re- 
ceipts weie estimated at £803,600,000 (about 
$3,910,233,000) while expenditures wcie placed 
at £803,306,000 (about $3,909,581,000), leaving 
ail anticipated deficit of £134,000 (about $052,- 
000). The above figures covei oidiiiaiy items 
only. The deficit for the total budget, including 
ordinarv and extraordmai v items, was placed at 
£37,366,000 (about $187,000,000). 

Mr. Snowden proposed to meet the deficit by 
three measuies. The gasoline tax was raised to 
12 cents a gallon from the e.xisting rate of 8 
cents, the extra income from this source being 
estimated at £7,500,000 (about $36,450,000). 
The system of income-tax payments was changed 
so that three-fourths of the annual tax was to 
be collected Jan. 1, 1932, and one-fourth July 
1, 1932, instead of one-half on each date. This 
measure, justified by Mr. Snowden on the 
ground that economic conditions were likely to 
improve in 1932, would bring an extra quarter 
of the income-tax payments, estimated at about 
£10,000,000 ($48,600,000), into the Treasury 

during the 1931-32 fiscal year, which ended 
Mar. 31, 1932. Finally, £20,000,000 (about $97,- 

200.000) was taken from the £33,000,000 ($160,- 

380.000) reserve established in New York after 
the World War to buy dollars at the most 
favorable rate in anticipation of debt payments 
to the United States. Additional revenues from 
these three sources were calculated at £37,500,- 
000 (about $182,250,000), which added to an- 
ticipated revenue from existing sources, yielded 
a nominal budget surplus of £134,000 (about 
$651,240). The feature of the budget was the 
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proposal to lay a tax of one penny per pound 
sterling (2 cents in $4.86) on land values, com- 
mencing in 1933-34. The political aspect of this 
measure and of the budget in general is dis- 
cussed below under History. 

At the end of the first six months of the 
1931-32 fiscal year (on September 30), the 
budget showed an estimated deficit of £98,410,- 
249. The Chancellor of the Exchequer accordingly 
presented an emergeney supplementary budget 
(on Scj)tember 10), calculated to wipe out the 
deficit for the year, which he then estimated 
at £74,679,000. Expenditures were to be reduced 
£22,000,000 by drastic economies; £13,700,000 
was to be saved through the Hoover moratorium 
on debt payments to the United States; and new 
taxation amounting to £40,500,000 was imposed. 

The economies of £22,000,000 were provided 
through a reduction of about 10 per cent in 
uneinploynicnt benefits and an increase in un- 
einploytiient assessments. Drastic cuts were 
made in the road-fund expenditure, and in 
salaries of Cabinet Ministers, members of Parlia- 
ment, judges, teachers, police, civil servants, and 
defense fiersonnel ; other retrenchments were 
made in educational grants and defense serv- 
ices. New taxation included the raising of the 
basic standard rate of income tax from 4 shill- 
ings sixixmce to 5 shillings in the pound (from 
22M! to 25 per cent), a higher sptax, and the 
reduction of sinking fund applications from £50,- 
000,000 to £32,500,000. 

Creat Britain’s jiiiblic debt on Mar. 31, 1931, 
totaled £7,473,000,000 (about $36,218,000,000), 
as compaied with £654,000,000 ($3,168,000,- 

000) on Aiig. 1, 1914. The debt was reduced 
from £8,033,000,000 in 1919. The British debt 
ill 1931 was the largest in the world. Measured 
on a per capita basis, it was six and a half times 
as huge as that of the United States. Its serv- 
ice consumed nearly half of the public revenues. 

SiiirriNG. The not tonnage of vessels entering 
the ports of the United Kingdom with cargoes 
dining 1930 was 63,715,296 (62,702,000 tons in 
1929)"nTid the net tonnage of vessels cleared was 
6.5,853,620 (68,679,000 in 1929). The net ton- 
nage of vessels entering and clearing from the 
Port of London m 1929 was 57,578,000. Vessels 
registered as belonging to the United Kingdom 
at tile beginning of 1930 totaled 18,044, of 12,- 
369,041 net tons; of tliese 12,795 vessels, of 11,- 
888,976 tons, were steam and motor vessels. 
See SnirPiNG. 

Rattavays. At the beginning of 1931, the four 
groat railway systems had about 20,420 miles 
of line, equivalent to more than 50,000 miles of 
single truck. About one-twelfth of the popula- 
tion was estimated to be dependent on the rail- 
way industry tor a living. As a result of the 
industrial depression and increasing motor- 
vehicle competition, the four systems reported 
a revenue decline of £10,319,000 (about $60,150,- 
000) in 1930, as compared with 1929, or £15,- 
819,000 ($76,880,000) below the “standard’’ 

revenue the railways were permitted by statute 
to earn. Of the 193b revenue decline, $15,581,000 
represented the falling otf in passenger receipts 
and $34,509,000 the decrease in freight receipts. 
Passenger journeys, e.xcluding season ticket hold- 
ers, declined by more than 16,000,000. Upon ap- 
plication of the railways, the National Wages 
Board on Mar. 5, 1931, ordered a general re- 
duction of 2% per cent in the wages of all em- 
ployees, and an additional 2% per cent reduc- 


tion for those in higher-salaried grades. There 
was a further drastic decline in revenue in 1931 
to a total of £156,284,000, as compared with 
£170,008,000 in 1930. 

A committee appointed by the Minister of 
Transport in September, 1929, to report upon 
the electrification of the main railway lines sub- 
mitted favorable findings on Apr. 24, 1931. The 
committee estimated the required capital ex- 
penditure at about £261,000,000 ($1,267,000,- 
000) spread over 20 years. 

On Sept. 14, 1931, the Great Western Rail- 
way inaugurated a time schedule which made 
the afternoon express from Cheltenham to Lon- 
don the fastest train in the world. The train 
was scheduled to cover the 77.3 miles from 
Swindon to Paddington in 67 minutes, equal 
to an average of 69.2 miles per hour. 

Otiieb Communications. Highways of all de- 
scriptions in the United Kingdom extended 179,- 
286 miles in 1030, and canals about 3822 miles. 
Air lines radiate from Croydon to the various Eu- 
ropean capitals and to Palestine, India, Egypt, 
and South Africa. A new and shorter air route 
to India through Haifa, Palestine, was opened 
ill October, 1931. The Imperial air line from 
Cairo to Mwanza, Tanganyika, on Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, was scheduled for extension to Cape- 
town in December, 1931. A weekly mail service 
was thereafter to be operated between London 
and Capetown on a schedule of 11 days, later 
to be reduced to nine days. Including the line to 
India, planes of Great Britain’s civil airways 
in 1930 Hew 1,286,000 miles, as compared with 
1,380,000 miles in 1929. Passenger traffic in 
passenger-miles was 6,011,000 (7,127,000 in 

1929). 

Ahmy and Navy. The Royal Air Force in 
March, 1931, comprised 72 regular and eight 
Special Reserve or Auxiliary Air Force suad- 
rons, each squadron consisting of 12 aeroplanes. 

See the articles on Military Progress; Naval 
Pkogbesb. 


BRITISH NAVY: BY CLASSES OP SHIPS 


Class 

Completed hy end of 
1928 1929 1930 

BttttleshipH and battle cruisers . 

. 20 

20 

19 

Cruisers 

. 50 

54 

54 

Aircraft carriers and tenders . 

7 

7 

7 

Flotilla leaders and destroyers . 

. 157 

150 

149 

Submarines 

51 

53 

61 


Government. Tlie head of the state, George 
V, was born June 3, 1865, and succeeded to the 
throne May 6, 1910. The Cabinet at the begin- 
ning of 1931 was composed as follows: Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, James 
Ramsay MacDonald; President of the Council, 
Lord Parnioor; Chancellor, Lord Sankey; Privy 
Seal, Vernon Hartshorn; Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Philip Snowden; Home Affairs, John 
Robert Clynes; Foreign Affairs, Arthur Hender- 
son; Dominions, J. U. Thomas; Colonies, Lord 
Passfielil; War, Thomas Shaw; Air, Lord Amul- 
ree; Secretary of State for India, Wedgwood 
Beiin; Admiralty, Albert Victor Alexander; 
President of the Board of Trade, William Gra- 
ham; Health, Arthur Greenwood; Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Christopher Addison; Education, 
Sir Charles Philijis Trevelyan; Labor, Margaret 
Bondficld; Works, George Lansbury; Secretary 
of State for Scotland, William Adamson. 

The composition of Parliament at the begin- 
ning of 1931 was as follows: Labor, 288; Con- 
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servative, 261; Liberal, 58; others, 8; total 615. 
For changes in the Government in 1031, see 
Histobv. 

History 

The year 1931 was undoubtedly one of the 
most critical and eventful in modern British 
history. The Labor Government, a Coalition 
Government which succeeded it, and the pound 
sterling all crumbled beneath a complex of in> 
ternal and external forces. These forces were 
economic, political, and social in character. They 
flowed most directly from the world-wide eco- 
nomic depression of 1029-31. But their roots 
lay farther back — in the World War’s vast 
destruction of wealth, in the growth of eco- 
nomic nationalism which excluded Britain from 
important markets, and in the development by 
the United States, Canada, Germany, and other 
nations of new industrial methods, summed up 
in the term ‘^mass production,” which deprived 
Great Britain of her former advantage in sup- 
plying the markets of the world. 

With the advent of the world depression in 
the fall of 1929, all these adverse forces were 
intensified. Revenues declined, necessitating still 
higher taxes. By the end of 1930, accoiding to 
the Royal Economic Society, the wholesale price 
level had dropped 25 per cent, the physical 
volume of production 18 to 20 per cent, imports 
20 per cent, and exports 30 per cent, as com- 
pared with the 1929 peaks. The number of un- 
employed increased to 2,825,772 on Sept. 28, 
1031, a total comprising considerably more than 
one-fifth of all Britain’s industrial workers. The 
unemployment insurance fund was unable to 
meet the demands upon it. Additional contribu- 
tions were required from the government and 
these made it increasingly diilicult to balance 
the budget. 

A balanced budget and the equalization of na- 
tional income and expenditure was essential, 
however, to maintain the pound sterling at par. 
And a firmly secured pound sterling was es- 
sential, in turn, to the maintenance of London’s 
unique position as a sort of international bank 
of deposit — a position which brought British 
financiers large commissions and profits on re- 
investments (estimated at $800,000,000 in 1930) 
sufficient to offset the highly adverse visible bal- 
ance of trade. In the period 1924-29, British com- 
modity exports were sufficient to pay for only 
69 per cent of the goods imported. 

With economy and the upholding of British 
credit as the most pressing of national issues, 
the question arose as to how the required sacri- 
fices were to be distributed among the popula- 
tion. Labor demanded that the cost be borne by 
the rich, through higher income taxes, and lower 
returns on fixed investments. The British in- 
dustrialists and financiers stood firm for a re- 
duction of wages to enable British industry to 
compote more successfully in foreign markets, 
and a tariff to protect the domestic market. 
It was on this crucial issue that the political 
battle of 1931 was fought out. 

The Snowden Budget. Intimations of the 
weakness of the Exchequer’s position were given 
early in the year. On March 17, in accordance 
with a parliamentary resolution of February 
11, the Prime Minister appointed a committee 
of financial experts headed by Sir George May 
to recommend all possible reductions in national 
ex^ienditure. The fears of an impending deficit 


were confirmed April 27, when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Snowden in his budget speech 
announced that at the existing rate of taxa- 
tion the budget for 1931-32 would show a de- 
ficit of about $180,000,000. In his proposals for 
balancing the budget (see above under Finance) t 
he admitted resorting to temporary expedients 
to balance the budget, his explanation being that 
he believed the worst of the economic depression 
had passed and that a revival of business activ- 
ity in 1032 and 1033 would quickly restore the 
treasury balance. Gamble though it was, his 
budget was generally accepted as the best that 
could be expected, although Conservatives criti- 
cized his raiding of the debt sinking fund to re- 
duce the deficit. 

Development of the Crisis. Recounting the 
causes of the financial storm in a radio address 
of Sept. 21, 1931, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said: 

‘The actual crisis started with the collapse 
of the chief bank of Austria last May and the 
crisis which followed in Germany. The tying 
up of funds in Germany had an immediate ef- 
fect on the London market, because London is 
the centre of international banking, and it was 
known, of course, that we had been lending to 
Germany. Once foreign centres became aware of 
this, the difficulties of our situation came to 
the front.” 

Austria turned to Britain for help when the 
French refused a loan except on political condi- 
tions and the British advanced $21,000,000 un- 
conditionally in an effort to preserve European 
stability (see France and Austria under His- 
tory), On June 4 appeared an interim report of 
a commission charged with the investigation of 
the unemployment insurance fund. The fund, ac- 
cording to the report, w^as then $400,000,000 in 
debt to the Exchequer and its income sufficed to 
meet only half of the demands upon it. It was 
running beliind at the rate of about $5,000,000 
a week, and the deficit for the full year 1931- 
32 was estimated at $197,250,000. The commis- 
sion proposed that this deficit be reduced to $38,- 
250,000 by cutting down the weekly benefit 
rates by about 50 cents weekly, thus saving 
$06,000,000, and by increasing the contributions 
of employees, employers, and the State, thus 
bringing in $45,000,000 additional. The Labor 
party firmly opposed any alteration in the exist- 
ing schedule of payments and contributions. 

The Government accordingly pushed through 
a measure which ignored the commission’s recom- 
mendations. It established an advisory body to 
deal with abuses of the fund and provided ma- 
chinery for the transferance of unemployed 
workmen and their families to districts where 
employment might be available. The borrowing 
powers of the fund were increased by $126,- 
000,000, making a total indebtedness of $575,- 
000,000. Parliament also advanced money to the 
depleted road fund to provide unemployment 
relief. These and other measures called for an 
expenditure of $35,000,000 in excess of the ex- 
penditure estimates upon which Mr. Snowden 
based his budget of April 27. 

Meanwhile Uie increasing seriousness of the 
German situation was emphasized by the visit 
of Chancellor Brtlning and Foreign Minister 
Curtius to London (June 5-7) and the confer- 
ences held between them and British government 
officials at Chequers, the country home of the 
Prime Minister. Their joint manifesto, declaring 
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that revival of confidence and prosperity de- 
pend upon international codperation*’ was ^n- 
orally considered a bid for reparation and debt 
revision. As such, it aroused resentment in some 
French circles. 

President Hoover’s proposal of June 20 for a 
year’s moratorium on reparation and intergov- 
ernmental debts served to stabilize the situation 
in Germany temporarily. But its efifect was im- 
paired by the two weeks of negotiation required 
to gain France’s consent to the agreement. In 
the course of the negotiations Hungary was 
forced to close its banks and the increasing in- 
stability of the European financial structure 
caused heavy withdrawals of short-term credits 
from London. A steady stream of gold flowed 
from London to Paris for the five weeks com- 
mencing about the middle of July. The drain on 
British gold reserves was felt the more acutely 
because of the tying up of large British credits 
in Germany and Central Europe by the action 
of the Seven-Power Conference, held in London 
(July 20-23), in recommending that such cred- 
its be left intact. Great Britain thus contributed 
to her own financial difiiculties through her ef- 
forts to prevent a debacle in Germany and Cen- 
tral Europe. British assets locked up in Germany 
during this crucial period were estimated by Mr. 
Snowden at $300,000,000. The moratorium agree- 
ment, furthermore, resulted in a direct loss to 
the British Exchequer for the year commencing 
July 1, 1931, of about $55,000,000, or the amount 
that would otherwise have been received from 
her vaiious debtors in excess of British debt 
payments to the United States. 

The final event which convinced foreign in- 
vestors in the London money market of the 
necessity of getting their funds out of danger 
was the publication on July 31 of the majority 
re[)ort of Sir George May’s commission. The 
commission tripled Mr. Snowden’s estimate of 
the budget deficit for 1931-32, placing it at ap- 
proximately $000,000,000. They reached this 
startling conclusion by jmttiiig into the national 
balance as simple revenue liabilities the unem- 
ployment insuiaiice and road funds. 

The May Commission proposed to eliminate 
the estimated budget deficit by drastic cuts in 
expenditure, rather than by increased taxation. 
The report of the May Commission forced the 
Government onto tlio hoi ns of a dilemma. De- 
fiance of this second warning from the highest 
linaiicial authorities of the necessity of immedi- 
ate action could not safely be ignored. Yet adop- 
tion of the commission’s economy programme 
would bo equivalent to repudiation of Lalior’s 
electoral promises. 

Great liarm to British credit had already been 
done. During the 13 days ending July 26 with- 
drawals of foreign funds from the Bank of 
England totaled $145,500,000. To check the out- 
ward fiow of gold, going chiefly to Paris, the 
Bank of England on July 23 raised its re- 
discount rate from 2^ to 3% per cent. The re- 
discount rate was raised again on July 30 to 
4^2 per cent and still the flight of gold con- 
tinued. Mr. Snowden declared it essential to 
balance the budget at all costs and warned 
Parliament, which was to adjourn the next day 
(July 31), that he would balance it. On August 
1 the Bank of England obtained a credit of 
about $250,000,000 from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the United States and from the Bank 
of France to meet withdrawals. By the middle 


of Aurast these reserves were virtually ex- 
hausted, and the pound sterling was evidencing 
a growing weakness in foreign money markets. 

The Economy Committee of the Cabinet met 
on August 12, in response to demands from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and British bank- 
ers for immediate action. With a balanced 
budget, Mr. Snowden hoped to carry through a 
conversion operation which would considerably 
reduce the burden of interest on the public debt. 
A split within the Labor party now appeared, 
growing wider as the negotiations continued. A 
group under Arthur Henderson, the Foreign 
Minister, held out for the maintenance of the 
existing social services, while Snowden, Mac- 
Donald, and J. H. Thomas, the Minister for 
Dominions, considered it necessary to reduce 
them. The Cabinet split in another direction 
on the proposal for a tariff of 10 per cent on 
imports; the measure was favored by Hender- 
son, Thomas, and others and vigorously opposed 
by Snowden, and William Graham, President 
of the Board of Trade. 

During these negotiations, the Prime Minister 
was in consultation with the Liberal and Con- 
servative leaders. On August 20, Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Snowden outlined their proposals for 
balancing the budget to representatives of the 
other parties. The Trades Union Council was 
also informed. The proposals, which had been 
approved by a majority of the Labor Cabinet, 
called for a 10 per cent cut in social services. 
They were rejected, however, on August 21, by 
both the Conservatives and the Trades Union 
Council. The Conservatives objected because only 
half of the deficit was to be made up through 
economies; the Trades Union Council, on the 
other hand, demanded that all the deficit be 
made up through increased taxation. The Lib- 
erals made it clear that they would no longer 
support the Government unless drastic econo- 
mies were effected. 

The decision of the Trades Union Council not 
to accept the cuts precipitated the actual Cabinet 
crisis. The Council acted for the Trades Union 
Congress, which included 210 unions with 3,- 
750,000 members and controlled 130 of the 286 
Labor members of Parliament. In a later ac- 
count of the crisis, Mr. Henderson said that the 
majority of the Cabinet had agreed on economies 
totaling $280,000,000 and that his faction split 
with the Prime Minister when told that addi- 
tional economies of $150,000,000 were required 
and would have to be taken from unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

At this stage (August 23) the King arrived 
in London from Balmoral and took a hand in 
the negotiations. To his endeavors was attribut- 
ed the final decision to form an emergency Coali- 
tion Cabinet. On August 24, the Labor Ministry 
resigned. And, much to the chagrin of the op- 
position group within the Cabinet, Mr. Mac- 
Donald accepted the task of forming the new 
Government. In doing so he sacrificed the leader- 
ship of his party, to which he had devoted his 
life, and won the bitter enmity of many of his 
erstwhile colleagues. The same course was fol- 
lowed by a few other members of the Cabinet 
— ^Philip Snowden, J. H. Thomas, Lord Sankey, 
Lord Ainulree, and Sir William Jowitt — who 
entered the Coalition Government with Mr. Mac- 
Donald. The entire group was read out of the 
Labor party, which on August 28 confirmed Mr. 
Henderson as the ofilcial leader of the party. 
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A Labor manifesto of August 27 set forth the 
party’s programme. It reje^ed any impairment 
of the standard of living or of social services 
and proposed to meet the deficit by the taxation 
of higher incomes and fixed interest-bearing se- 
curities, the reduction of war debts, and the 
suspension of payments into the debt sinking 
fund. It was recalled that British investors 
had some $20,000,000,000 invested abroad, which 
had not been drawn upon. 

The Coalition Government. The Coalition 
Government was formed for the specific task of 
balancing the budget and restoring confidence in 
Britain’s national credit. Party hostilities were 
to be suspended during this period, but it was 
agreed that as soon as its task was completed 
new elections would be hold. In the interests of 
efficiency, the Cabinet was limited to 10 mem- 
bers, instead of the usual 19 or 20. It was con- 
stituted as follows: Prime Minister and First 
Lord of the Treasury, J. Ramsay MacDonald 
( Labor ) ; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Philip 
Snowden (Labor) ; Secretary for Dominions and 
Colonies, J. H. Thomas (Labor) ; Lord Chancel- 
lor, Lord Sankey (Labor) ; Lord President of 
the Council, Stanley Baldwin (Conservative) ; 
Secretary for India, Sir Samuel Hoare (Con- 
servative) ; Minister of Health, Neville Cham- 
berlain (Conservative) ; President of the Board 
of Trade, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister (Conserva- 
tive); Foreign Secretary, Lord Reading (Lib- 
eral); Home Secretary, Sir Herbert Samuel 
(Liberal). The remainder of the 64 Ministers 
who were not on the Cabinet included : Air Secre- 
tary, Lord Amulrce (Labor) ; Attorney General, 
Sir William Jowitt (Labor) ; Lord Privy Seal, 
Lord Peel (Conservative) ; First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Sir Austen Chamberlain (Conserva- 
tive) ; Minister of Labor, Sir Henry Betterton 
(Conservative); First Commissioner of Works, 
Lord Londonderry (Conservative); Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Sir John Gilmour (Conserva- 
tive) ; War, Lord Crewe (Liberal) ) ; Education, 
Sir Donald MacLean (Liberal) ; Secretary for 
Scotland, Sir Archibald Sinclair (Liberal); 
Chaneellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Lord 
Lothian (Liberal). 

The country remained calm during and after 
the Cabinet crisis, except for a few demonstra- 
tions against the Government in London. The 
King set an example in economy by reducing his 
civil list by $250,000, while the new Govern- 
ment moved rapidly to meet the emergency. 
Parliament was convened in special session Sep- 
tember 7, the Cabinet carrying a vote of con- 
fidence by 309 to 250. The Conservatives, Liber- 
als, and 12 Laborites supported the Ministry; 
the remainder of the Laborites and Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s group of five opposed it. Emergency 
legislation to give efiTcct to Mr. Snowden’s new 
budget was rushed through Parliament in three 
weeks, after a radical revision of the rules of 
procedure to cut short or eliminate discussion. 
For details of the Snowden budget (see above 
under Finance), 

The formation of a coalition cabinet with a 
drastic economy programme served to restore 
foreign confidence somewhat, and on August 28 
the new Government obtained a loan oi about 
$400,000,000, half from the United States and 
half from France. Withdrawals from the Bank 
of England fell sharply and it was hoped that 
they would cease entmely. The nation, however, 
failed to heed Prime Minister MacDonald’s plea 


for a united front. Inflation and repudiation of 
debts were urged by a few prominent persons. 
Labor showed bitter hostility to the financial 
reforms. On September 15 the nation and the 
world was astounded at reports of disorders in 
the British Navy in protest against wage cuts. 
The reports proved exaggerated, but thej^ served 
to arouse nervousness abroad and the **run” on 
the Bank of England started once more. On 
September 17, London financiers informed the 
Prime Minister that the stability of tlie pound 
sterling was again imperiled. Withdrawals of 
foreign funds from the Bank of England that 
day totaled $50,000,000. The next day they rose 
to $90,000,000. With the credits raised by the 
Government in New York and Paris approach- 
ing exhaustion, the Government sought addi- 
tional loans, but without success. On September 
19, the Bank of England advised the Ministry 
that if withdrawals continued it would be im- 
possible to meet the demands on it for gold. In 
the two preceding months, Britain had lost in 
foreign exchanges about $1,000,000,000, of which 
$175,000,000 was in gold. There remained in the 
vaults of the Bank of England only about $050,- 
000,000 of gold to serve as a basis for British 
currency. 

Gold Standard Abandoned. The Government 
checked further withdrawals by abandoning the 
gold standard on Septemlier 21. The gold stand- 
ard act of 1925, which had stabilized the i)ound 
at $4.8005 by making British pound notes pay- 
able on demand at the Bank of England in gold, 
was repealed. Thereafter the exchange value of 
the pound was determined by the interplay of 
supply and demand in the market. On the same 
day the Bank of England raised the rediscount 
rate from 4% to 0 per cent. Through internal 
disunity and the maladjustment of the world’s 
complex economic and financial machinery, 
Britain had lost her gallant struggle to bring 
the pound back to par after the World War 
and to keep it there. And the Coalition Cabinet 
had failed in its effort to maintain confidence 
in British credit. 

The reverberations of the abandonment of the 
gold standard were felt throughout the world. 
The exchange value of the pound quickly 
slumped to $3.83 on September 24, and in many 
instances the French franc or the American dol- 
lar supplanted it as a basis for foreign con- 
tracts. Business throughout the world was pro- 
foundly disturbed. The currencies of many 
countries having close relations with British 
finance were weakened and prices broke sharply 
on the New York, Pans, and other stock mar- 
kets. There commenced a considerable outflow 
of gold from the United States, which hitherto 
had been receiving large quantities. Banks and 
stock exchanges were closed temporarily in a 
number of countries and on September 27 
Sweden, Norway, and Egypt abandoned the gold 
standard. Finland, Northern Rhodesia, and 
Southern Rhodesia followed suit on October 12. 

The National Election. Within a month 
after the formation of the Coalition Ministry it 
became evident that the confused political situa- 
tion could be clarified only through a general 
election. The tariff issue, in particular, threat- 
ened to split up the coalition, and partisan in- 
trigues were undermining the prestige of the 
Government. For several weeks the Cabinet 
sought to evolve a formula on which the coali- 
tion parties could go before the nation. The Con- 
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seryatives demanded that the platform include 
a high tariff as the chief remedy for the coun- 
try’s economic ills. But the Prime Minister re- 
fused to continue his association with the Gov- 
ernment on that basis. The Liberals were split 
wide asunder by the tariff issue. A section under 
Sir John Simon favored an emergency tariff, 
while Lloyd-George and his followers bitterly 
opposed it. The dissident groups finally recog- 
nized in Mr. MacDonald the sole unifying force 
of the coalition. Without a party following of 
his own, lie was given a free hand to draft an 
electoral platform. Free Traders and protec- 
tionists alike on the Cabinet agreed to support 
whatever tariff programme he decided upon. 
Parliament was dissolved on October 7, and on 
the same day the Prime Minister launched the 
election campaign with an appeal for the re- 
turn of the Coalition Government so that it 
might complete its task of financial and eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 

Mr. MacDonald asked for the return of a 
government free to consider every proposal like- 
ly to help, such as tariffs, the expansion of ex- 
ports, the contraction of imports, commercial 
treaties and mutual economic arrangements with 
the Dominions. It was essential, he said, that 
international action be taken *^to remove some 
of the fruitful causes of economic misfortunes 
— like war debts and reparations — He invited 
the support of all parties and classes in the task 
of national reconstruction and charged his op- 
ponents in the Labor party with shirking their 
duty to the nation in connection with the 
August Cabinet crisis. 

Meanwhile, on September 30 and October 1, 
there bad been serious riots in London, Glasgow, 
and Manchester in protest against unemploy- 
ment insurance reductions. The Labor party, 
in its annual confeience at Scarborough, October 
5“7, had adopted a platform of radical social- 
ism, including the socialization of land, indus- 
tries and mines, complete government control 
of all banks and financial institutions, and the 
repeal of the unemployment insurance reduc- 
tions and of other economy measures. 

The Conservative election manifesto, issued 
October 8 by Stanley Baldwin, pointed out that 
although the budget had been balanced Britain 
could be saved from “ultimate bankruptej^” only 
through elimination of the excess of imports 
over exports. Mr. Baldwin stressed the Conserva- 
tive view that “a tariff is the quickest and most 
effective weapon not only to reduce excessive im- 
ports but to enable us to induce other countries 
to lower their tariff walls.” 

Despite the issues at stake and the undertone 
of bitterness, the campaign was fought, on the 
whole, good-humoredly. Mr. MacDonald, how- 
ever, was freely hissed and booed in his old 
constituency at Seaham. Mr. Thomas was 
shouted down at Liverpool. And Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley and a number of Government candidates in 
London were roughly handled by hooligans. In 
general, the Government parties were success- 
lul in avoiding contests between their members 
in the same constituency, and a large number of 
straight fights between candidates of the Na- 
tional Government (Liberal, Labor, or Conserva- 
tive) and Opposition Laborites resulted. In some 
districts, however, high tariff Conservatives and 
free trade Liberals attacked one another more 
fiercely than they did their Labor opponents. 
In addition, each party was divided into two or 


more factions on the election issues. The Con- 
servative followers of Mr. Baldwin were har- 
assed by the activities of the high-tariff Con- 
servatives and the “Empire Crusaders’ (see 
1930 Ybab Book). The Liberals were split into 
a small faction headed by Lloyd George, which 
opposed the Government because it appeared 
pledged to a tariff experiment, another free 
trade group under Sir Herbert Samuel, and a 
group under Sir John Simon which had gone 
over to protection. Both Sir Herbert and Sir 
John supported the Government. Labor was 
likewise divided into three camps — the orthodox 
majority headed by Arthur Henderson, the Mac- 
Donald adherents, and the left wing Laborites 
of the Independent Labor party. There were also 
in the field a number of Communists and Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s New party, with 18 candidates, 
which he had formed following his withdrawal 
from the Labor party on February 28. Sir Os- 
wald stood for a semi-dictatorial national gov- 
ernment. The old party structure of the nation 
was being drastically reshaped under the stress 
of the economic and financial crisis. 

The Coalition Victory. The coalition parties 
on October 28 won the greatest electoral victory 
in a century of British political history. Of the 
615 seats in the House of Commons, the coali- 
tion won 554, as compared with 338 in the 
previous House, while the standing of the Op- 
position parties dropped to 61 from 276. The 
standing of the various Government parties in 
the new House, with their membership in the 
preceding House in parentheses, was; Conserva- 
tives, 471 (263); National Liberals, 68 (58); 
National Laborites, 13 (13); Independents, 2 
(4). In the Opposition ranks, the party stand- 
ing was as follows: Labor 50 (270); Lloyd 
George Liberals, 4 (0); New party (Mosley), 
0 (4); Independents, 7 (2). Although the Con- 
servatives alone won 163 seats more than the 
number required to control the House, the vic- 
tory was distinctly won on a National rather 
than a party basis. Premier MacDonald won a 
smashing triumph in Seaham, rolling up a ma- 
jority of 5951 votes in one of the strongest I^abor 
constituencies of the country. J. H. Thomas 
and Sir Herbert Samuel were elected despite op- 
position by both Labor and Conservative candi- 
dates in their constituencies. Among the mem- 
bers of the previous Labor Cabinet defeated at 
the polls were Messrs. Henderson, Alexander, 
Morrison, Shaw, Greenwood, Clynea, Turner, 
Trevelyan, and Miss Margaret Bondfield. The 
total vote cast was 21,399,175, of which the Na- 
tional Government received 14,423,507 and the 
Opposition 6,975,668. Sixty-eight constituencies 
were not contested. 

In the municipal elections held a few days 
later (November 2) the Labor candidates were 
buried under another avalanche of adverse 
votes. The party lost 416 seats in various munici- 
palities in England and Wales, while the Con- 
servatives gained 338. 

The New Government Organizes. The new 
House of Commons held its first session Novem- 
ber 3, electing Capt. Edward A. Fitzroy as 
Speaker, and then adjourned until November 10, 
when both Houses of Parliament were formally 
opened by King George. November 3 marked the 
end of Lloyd George’s long rule of the Liberal 
party, the 33 protectionist Liberal Members 
electing Sir John Simon as their leader and 
the free-trade Liberals, 31 in number, electing 
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Sir Herbert Samuel. On November 4, lAoyd 
George formally resigned. 

Premier MacDonald amioiinced his fourth 
Cabinet on November 5. The anxiously-awaited 
list was moderately protectionist in composi- 
tion and was truly national in the sense that it 
contained 11 Conservatives, five Liberals, and 
four National Laborites. The chief surprise in 
the list was the appointment of Sir John Simon 
as Foreign Secretary to succeed Lord Reading. 
The 20 members of the new Cabinet were : Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, James 
Ramsay MacDonald (National Laborite) ; Lord 
President of the Council, Stanley Baldwin (Con- 
servative) ; Lord High Chancellor, Lord Sankey 
(National Laborite) ; Lord Privy Seal, Philip 
Snowden (National Laborite) ; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Neville Chamberlain (Conservative); 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, Sir Her- 
bert Samuel (National Liberal) ; Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Sir John Simon (Na- 
tional Liberal ) ; Secretary of State for the 
Dominions, J. H. Thomas (National Laborite) ; 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister (Conservative) ; Secretary of 
State for War, Viscount Hailsham (Conserva- 
tive) ; Secretary of State for India, Sir Samuel 
Hoare (Conservative) ; Secretary of State for 
Scotland, Sir Archibald Sinclair (National 
Liberal); Secretary of State for Air, Marquess 
of Londonderry (Conservative) ; First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell (Con- 
servative ) ; President of the Board of Trade, 
Walter Hunciman (National Liberal); Minis- 
ter of Health, Sir Hilton Young (Conservative) ; 
President of the Board of Education, Sir Don- 
ald MacLean (National Liberal) ; Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Sir John Gilmour 
(Conservative) ; Minister of Labor, Sir Henry 
Betterton (Conservative) ; First Commissioner 
of W'orks, William Ormsby-Gore (Conserva- 
tive) ; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Economic Measubes. The l^ational govern- 
ment lost little time in putting into effect some 
of the tariff measures foreshadowed by the Con- 
servative victory. On November 19, the House 
of Commons passed an emergency bill authoriz- 
ing the Board of Trade to impose duties up to 
100 per cent on foreign manufactured goods. The 
next evening the President of the Board of Trade 
declared a iiO per cent tariff on 23 groups of 
manufactured articles for six months, starting 
November 25. Two supplementary lists were is- 
sued on December 4 and 17, respectively, extend- 
ing the tariff to a wide variety of manufactured 
imports. On November 30, the House of Commons 
went a step further by authorizing a duty on 
fresh fruits, early vegetables, flowers, and bulbs. 
A quota system for home-grown and Dominion 
wheat was also proposed. The tariff action aroused 
much anxiety in Europe and the United States. 
In France there was open talk of a tariff war. 
The President of the Board of Trade informed 
the House of Commons, amid cheers, on Decem- 
ber 4 that Great Britain was ready for tariff 
warfare if necessary. Recalling the vain appeals 
made by the British government for reductions 
in foreign tariffs while Britain was on a free 
trade basis, Mr. Runciman said that henceforth 
Britain’s internal interest would receive first 
consideration. France, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Spain started negotiations for mu- 
tual tariff accommodation, but met with little 
encouragement from the British government. 


In an endeavor to end the ‘^crazy economics,” 
which Premier MacDonald declared were stead- 
ily undermining the prosperity and peace of the 
world, he soun&d out the attitude of the Powers 
on a project for a world economic conference 
to consider reparations, war debts, tariffs, and 
other obstacles to trade. Speaking before the 
House of Commons December 9, Mr. MacDonald 
said it would be sheer madness to attempt to 
stabilize the pound before there was a settlement 
of the international situation. He also prepared 
to head the British delegation to the 1032 Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva. Following the 
report of the advisory committee, appointed by 
the Bank for International Settlements to in- 
quire into Germany’s capacity to resume repara- 
tion payments in tJuly, 1932, the Prime Minister 
secured the consent of the principal Powers to 
hold an economic conference early in 1932 (see 
Reparations and Wab Debts). At the same 
time the Prime Minister accepted the Canadian 
government’s invitation to the British Empire 
economic parley scheduled for July, 1932, in 
Ottawa. 

The depreciation of the pound sterling led to 
a considerable revival in the textile and other 
industries, and unemployment showed some de- 
crease toward the close of the year. Another 
optimistic note was the repayment on October 31 
of $100,000,000 of the $250,000,000 credit secuicd 
on August 1 for three months from the Bank 
of France and the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. Arrangements were made to extend the 
balance for another three months. However, the 
pound sterling continued to fluctuate widely, de- 
preciating to a low level of $3.39^4 on November 
M. Exports continued to decline in November 
and December. Revenue receipts for the first 
nine months of the 1931-32 fiscal year were £40,- 
800,000 less than during the same period of 
1930-31, and the gold holdings of the Bank of 
England fell on December 31 to the lowest level 
since 1920, or £121,449,000. 

The Statute of Westminster. Another im- 
portant act of the National government was the 
passage of the Statute of Westminster. The ordi- 
nance transferred to the Parliaments of the 
Dominions full and complete power to enact legis- 
lation in respect of all Dominion matters, includ- 
ing merchant shipping, which hitherto had boon 
exercized by the British Parliament. The statute 
formally ratified the “equality of status” con- 
ferred on the Dominions by the Imperial Con- 
ferences of 192fl and 1930, thereby bringing to 
a close one of the remarkable constitutional 
changes of modern history. It defined the Domin- 
ions as Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, the Irish Free State, and Newfoundland. 
Certain reservations were made with regard to 
India during the transition period before India 
received full Dominion status. An amendment to 
the statute discriminating against the Irish Free 
State was introduced by a group of ultra con- 
servatives led by Winston Churchill, but was re- 
jected November 24 by a majority of 300. The 
statute was passed on third reading by the House 
of Lords December 3 and was signed by King 
George December 11. 

Ill the spring, a Land Utilization Bill was 
passed authorizing the Ministry of Agriculture 
to acquire land for demonstration farms and to 
establish small holdings, with financial assist- 
ance to unemployed men who became occupiers. 
The House of Lords eliminated a clause of this 
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bill which would have eBtablished a Land Cor- 
poration to conduct large-scale experiments in 
farming. 

Land-Values Tax. Perhaps the most radical 
and pontroversial piece of legislation enacted 
during the year was Mr. Snowden's measure for 
taxing land values. As explained by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his speech of May 4, 
the basis of valuation of a site would be to 
assume that it was bare of buildings and im- 
provements and that the surrounding land was 
as it actually was. Then the valuer would esti- 
mate how much a willing purchaser would give 
a willing seller for the land and levy the tax 
upon the figure. Agricultural land was exempted, 
as long as it had only a cultivation value. The 
Finance Bill, in which the land tax measure was 
incorporated, passed its third and final reading 
on July 3 after violent debate, a Conservative 
amendment having been defeated by 274 to 222. 
The supi}ort accorded the bill by Lloyd George 
and the majority faction of Liberals resulted in 
the resignation from the party of Sir John 
Simon, Lord Rosebery, Sir Robert Hutchinson, 
and Ernest Brown. In the debates, the Liberals 
abandoned their traditional principle of no double 
tavation. The work of ascertaining land valua- 
tions was stopped by Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Chamberlain on Dec. 8, 1931, on the ground that 
the cost was prohibitive. The ineasuie was con- 
siderc'd dead for the term of the new Parliament. 

Lahou Disputew. The depressed condition of 
British industry was naturally reflected in a 
series of labor disputes, A combined strike and 
lockout on New Year's day threw 140,000 men 
out of work in the South Wales coal fields. The 
goveiiiment hud no sooner ended this than 250,- 
000 cotton weavers were locked out in the Lan- 
cashire district (January 17). The cotton lock- 
out ended February 10 with the abandonment 
by the mill owners of their plan for rationaliza- 
tion through extending the number of looms per 
weaver. 

The Prime Minister in March began negotia- 
tions for an agreement to replace the act suspend- 
ing the seven-hour day in the coal mines, w’hich 
was due to expire on July 8. Miners and opera- 
tors were unable to agree, however, and the 
government in the first days of July was forced 
to i)ut through an emergency measure legalizing 
the seven and one-half hour day. The act was 
admittedly a temporary expedient, but it did not 
prevent serious strikes in the Scottish coal fields. 
The Coal Mines Reorganization Committee re- 
ported on August 3 that conditions in the in- 
dustry wore “postively self-destructive.” It 
recommended the merging of more than a thou- 
sand colliery concerns into six regional organi- 
zations, closure of several hundred mines, and the 
coordination of production, transportation, sales, 
and research. 

Foreign Relations. Besides its strenuous ef- 
forts to check the financial crisis in Germany 
and Central Europe, and to reconcile France and 
Germany, the Labor Government during the first 
half of 1931 devoted its foreign diplomacy chiefly 
to the solution of the Franco-Italian naval con- 
troversy. An agreement was announced by the 
Foreign Offices of the three powers on March 1, 
but subsequent differences over the interpreta- 
tion of the preliminary agreement nullified the 
British efforts (see France under History; 
Naval Progress). 

Relations with the Soviet Union were less 


strained than in previous years. On January 19, 
the Prime Minister announced that the Con- 
servative demands for a boycott of Russian 
timber products would be ignored, as the Govern- 
ment had found no evidence of forced labor in 
the Soviet lumber camps. Subsequently (Jan- 
uary 26) the Soviet Government declined to al- 
low an official British investigation of condi- 
tions in the camps. 

With the tightening of the domestic crisis, 
the advent of the Coalition Government, and the 
resignation of Mr. Henderson as Foreign Secre- 
tary, Britain withdrew from her active r61e in 
Continental affairs. In tlie Manchurian crisis, 
however, Lord Reading lent his active support to 
the League Council in its effort to avert an open 
break between Japan and China. The new gov- 
ernment, and particularly its Conservative ele- 
ment, was considered more in accord with the 
French vipwi)oint, and consequently more op- 
posed to German policy, than had been Mr. 
Henderson and his Labor colleague.^. Of special 
interest to the United States w'as the unanimity 
with which the three major parties pledged 
themselves during the electoral campaign to pro- 
mote tlie revision or cancellation of reparation 
and in ter- Allied debt payments. Lord Beaver- 
brook's powerful newspaper chain carried on an 
agitation for Britain's withdrawal from the 
League of Nations, urging that the country link 
its destiny instead to that of the Dominions 
and the United States. 

Other Events. One of the important victims 
of the depression w^as the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet shipping combine formed by Lord Kylsant 
after the World War. In February, 1931, it was 
saved from bankruptcy only by a moratorium 
extended by the White Star Line and by pledg- 
ing all its assets. Losses of the Royal Mail were 
estimated at $100,000,000. In August, Lord 
Kylsant was found guilty of making and pub- 
lishing a prospectus which he knew to be false 
with intent to induce persons to invest in the 
Royal Mail Company, of which he was chair- 
man. He was sentenced to serve twelve months 
in prison. 

Ill order that Philip Snow'den might remain in 
the National Cabinet without being a member of 
the House of Commons and in recognition of his 
di.stinguished services, he was aw^arded a Vis- 
countcy by the King on November 16 and took 
his seat in the House of Lords November 25. 

For developments in India, the disorders of 
October, 1931, in Cyprus, and events in other 
j)art8 of the Empire, sec India, Cyprus, etc., 
under History, 

Bibliography. Consult H. Wilson Harris, 
“Britain’s Two Y’ears of Labor Government,” 
Current History^ June, 1931; Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, “The Permanent Bases of British 
Foreign Policy,” Foreign Affairs, July, 1931; 
Robert A. MacKay, “Changes in the Legal Struc- 
ture of the British Commonwealth of Nations,” 
International Conciliation, No. 272, September, 
1931; Maxwell S. Stewart, “Britain’s Financial 
and Economic Crisis,” Foreign Policy Reports, 
Nov. 11, 1931, Vol. 7, No. 18. 

QHEAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NA- 
TIONAL PABK. See Parks, National. 

GREBLE, Maj. Gen. Edwin St. John, 
U.S.A., Ret. An American soldier, died in West 
Orange, N. J., Sept. 30, 1931. He was born in 
West Point, N. Y., June 24, 1859, and was 
graduated from the United States Military Acad- 
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emy in 1881, later attending the Infantry and 
Cavalry School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and 
the Coast Artillery School at Fortress Monroe, 
Va. He served during the Spanish-Ainerican War 
as a captain of artillery, and on the Spanish 
evacuation was appointed assistant adjutant gen- 
eral under Gen. William Ludlow, the mili&ry 
Governor of Havana. 

He was made captain in the Eegular Army in 
1899 and was promoted through the grades to 
brigadier general in 1916. From 1910 to 1914 
he was a member of the General Staff in charge 
of field artillery, and during 1914-16 commanded 
the 6th Field Artillery on the Mexican border. 
In 1917 he received the rank of major general 
in the National Army and was appointed com- 
mander of the 36th National Guard Division at 
Fort Worth, Texas. He was retired tlie following 
year on account of disability incurred in active 
service. 

GBEECE. A republic in southeastern Europe, 
comprising the lower Balkan peninsula and many 
islands in tlie ^Egean Sea; formerly a constitu- 
tional monarchy. King George II was forced to 
leave Greece, Dec. 18, 1923, and the Republic was 
established Apr. 13, 1924, as the result of a pleb- 
iscite. In continental Greece are included South- 
ern Macedonia, Western Thrace, and Epirus; the 
chief island possession is Crete. Capital, Athens. 

Akka and Population. Greece increased her 
area by 20,730 square miles as a result of the 
Balkan Wars of 1912-13 and by an additional 
3182 square miles under the Treaty of Lausanne 
( 1923 ) , the total area in 1930 being 50,270 square 
miles. The population at the census of May 15, 
1928, was 6,204,684, as compared with 5.021,- 
790 on the same territory in 1920. About 1,400,- 
000 Greek refugees from Turkey were finally es- 
tablished in industry and agriculture by 1931. 
The chief cities, with their populations in 1928, 
are Athens, 452,919; Peiraieus (Pirueus), 251,- 
328; Saloniki, 236,524; Patras, 61,278. For the 
period 1924-28 inclusive, birth rates averaged 
27.7 per 1000 inhabitants annually and death 
rates, 16. 

Education. Of persons over 10 years of age in 
1928, 1,962,330 were illiterate. For the 1928-29 
school years, 704,510 were enrolled in all schools, 
including 609,595 in primary schools, 87,015 in 
secondary schools, and 7900 in higher educa- 
tional institutions. There were two universities 
at Athens and one at Saloniki. 

Production. Greece is primarily an agricul- 
tural country, with tobacco and currants as the 
two outstanding export crops. About one-fifth 
of the total area is cultivable. In 1930 there were 

3,589,000 acres of arable land, and 550,000 acres 
of trees, shrubs, and bushes. In 1928 livestock 
numbered 910,000 cattle, 419,000 swine, 6,920,000 
sheep, 4,919,000 goats, 290,000 horses, 150,000 
mules, and 343,000 asses. The minerals produced 
included chromite, emery, iron ore, iron pyrites, 
magnesite, calcined magnesia, lignite, and lead* 
Excluding wine and olive oil, the value of factory 
production in 1930 was estimated at $85,475,000 
($93,041,000 in 1929). 

Commerce. Imports in 1930 declined 18.3 per 
cent in value from the previous year, while ex- 
ports were lower by 15.3 per cent. The adverse 
trade balance, which amounted to 6,290,335,000 
drachmas in 1929, was reduced to 4,932,202,000 
drachmas (1 drachma equals $0,013 at par). 
Imports in 1930 were valued at 10,850,608,000 
drachmas ($141,068,000), compared with 13,275,- 


631.000 drachmas ($171,264,000) in 1920, while 
exports totaled 5,918,406,000 drachmas ($76,- 

939.000) , compared with 6,985,106,000 drachmas 
($90,109,000) in 1929. Wheat, textile materials, 
machinery, construction lumber, coal, and live- 
stock were the principal imports in 1930. Values 
of the chief exports, in drachmas, were:' Leaf 
tobacco, 3,382,004,000; currants, 782,451,000; 
wine, 212,630,000; raisins, 184,830,000. 

The United States continued in 1930 its pre- 
dominant position in the Greek import trade, 
furnishing 15.3 per cent of the total. Imports in 
1931 were valued at 8,825,496,000 drachmas and 
exports at 4,200,007,000 drachmas, according to 
preliminary figures, representing declines of 16 
and 30 per cent, respectively, from 1930. 

Finance. Preliminary data on budget opera- 
tions for the fiscal year ended Mar. 30, 1931, 
showed an increase in both receipts and expendi- 
tures over the preceding year, with a surplus 
indicated for both years. According to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, revenues in millions of 
drachmas (drachma equals $0,013) were as fol- 
lows, with comparative figuies for 1929-30 in 
parentheses: Estimated, 11,166 (18,271, includ- 
ing 8190 as proceeds of loans added in March) ; 
verified, 12,646 (19,851); collected, 10,766 

(9995). Expenditures were as follows: Allot- 
ments, 12,312 (10,608) ; obligations undertaken, 
12,171 (10,342); expenditures authorized, 8540 
(7563). The public debt, including the railway 
debt, stood at 40,838,000,000 drachmas ($530,- 

894.000) on Doc. 31, 1930. The extt'rnal debt of 
about 26,642,000,000 drachmas iiicluded $31,- 

730.000 owing to the United states government. 
For the fiscal year 1931-32, revenues were esti- 
mated at 10,240,000,000 drachmas ($133,120,- 
000) and expenditures at 10,234,000,000 drach- 
mas ($133,042,000). About 38 per cent of the 
estimated revenues were allotted for service of 
the debt. 

Communications. In 1930, there were about 
1600 miles of railway lines, of which 839 miles 
were operated by the Government. Highways ex- 
tended about 6680 miles and were mostly of the 
graded earth or gravel type. Six international 
air lines used Greece as a transit station be- 
tween western Europe and the Near and Far 
East. Vessels in the foreign trade entering Greek 
ports in 1930 numbered 3358, of 5,299,000 net 
registered tons capacity ; clearances, 2323 vessels, 
of 4,205,000 tons. 

Government. The Republic of Greece was es- 
tablished by a plebiscite on Apr. 13, 1924. The 
constitution, published on Sept. 22, 1926, was re- 
vised by the Chamber elected on Nov. 7, 1926. The 
new Constitution proclaimed on June 3, 1927, 
provides, among other things, that a second 
House (Senate) consisting of 120 members shall 
be established, that the Chamber of 250 members 
shall be elected by direct, universal, and secret 
voting, and that the Senate shall be elected partly 
by the people, partly by the Chamber and Sen- 
ate in a joint meeting, and partly by the cor- 
porations of the different professions. President 
in 1931, Alexander Zaimis (elected Dec. 14, 1929). 
The Cabinet was composed at the beginning of 
1931 in part as follows: Premier, Minister of 
Health, and Minister of Air, Eleutherios Veni- 
zeloB ; Foreign Affairs, Andreas Michalakopoulos ; 
War, M. Katechakis; Marine, P. Argyropoulos ; 
Interior, M. Karapanagiotis; National Economy, 
P. Vourloumis; Justice, M. Avraam; Finance, 
George Maris. The standing of the parties in the 
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Chamber elected Au^. 19, 1928, was: Bepiiblican 
parties, 227 (186 Venizeliat Liberals); Hoyalist 
Popular party, 22; Metaxists, 1. 

Histoby 

Premier Venizelos remained firmly in the sad- 
dle in Greece during 1931 and except for minor 
incidents the internal political situation was rela- 
tively undisturbed. Animosity between the vet- 
eran Premier and former Premier Kaphandaris 
flared up in the Chamber in June when the 
latter attacked the Government’s bill for censor- 
ship of the press. The 67-year-old Premier de- 
clared that only the dignity of his office pre- 
vented him from boxing M. Kaphandaris's ears. 
Efforts of a “court of honor,” composed of mem- 
bers of various parties, failed to reconcile the 
pair and M. Kaphandaris on June 18 announced 
that he and his followers, forming the Progres- 
sive wing of the Liberal party, would absent 
themselves indefinitely from Parliament as a 
protest against Government repression. The in- 
cident aroused fears among Venizelist adher- 
ents that his health would not permit him to 
remain in office long. 

Other internal developments included an anti- 
Jewish outbreak at Saloniki in July, which was 
quickly repressed by the Government; the in- 
crease in Communist propaganda, followed by 
the Government’s decision to deport several hun- 
dred Communist prisoners to an uninhabited is- 
land; and riotous demonstrations during October 
and November in favor of the union of Cyprus 
and Greece, which followed the anti-British out- 
bieak by the Greek inhabitants of Cyprus (q.v.). 
Tile new Athens water-supply system, supple- 
n)enting the aqueduct constructed in the time 
of the Knipcror Pladrian, was placed in opera- 
tion in June, 1031. The abandonment of the gold 
standard by Great Britain in September forced 
the Greek government to take measures to pro- 
tect the drachma. On September 28, a law became 
effective vesting in the Bank of Greece a monop- 
oly on all foreign-exchange transactions, and 
pioviding that all deposits in Greece could be 
withdrawn only in drachmas. At the same time 
the discount rate of the Bank of Greece was 
raised from 9 to 12 per cent. The exchange rate 
of the drachma continued at $0.0129 for the 
balance of the year. 

llEKi<(3EE CoAi MISSION DISSOLVED. The dissolu- 
tion of the Refugee Settlement Commission on 
Dec. 31, 1930, left the Government with the re- 
sponsibility of bringing to a close the important 
task assumed by the commission seven years 
earlier. The settlement work on behalf of Greek 
refugees from Turkey, however, had been almost 
completed. The commission had settled 145,000 
refugee families on farm land and 25,000 families 
in urban areas at a total cost of $65,124,000, or 
about $384 per family. Up to July 31, 1930, 
about 1,016,000 acres had been distributed to 
refugee families, together with 60,048 houses 
built by the commission and the Government. A 
total of 63,886 houses previously belonging to 
exchanged Turks and Bulgarians, also were re- 
paired and distributed to refugees. 

Foreign Affairs. In the field of foreign rela- 
tions, the year was marked by the visit to Athens 
on October 3 of Premier Ismet Pasha and For- 
eign Minister Tewfik Rushdi Bey of Turkey, to 
exchange ratifications of the treaty of friend- 
ship and neutrality signed in 1930. The Turkish 
officials were welcomed with enthusiasm in 


Athens, a circumstance which furthered the hope 
that peace between the two countries was at 
last assured, after nearly 600 years of strife. 
Relations with Bulgaria were strained as a re- 
sult of several irritating incidents. On February 
5, Greece renounced her trade convention with 
Bulgaria. During January and February there 
was a renewal of frontier clashes, causing the 
British, French, and Italian governments to 
exert pressure for a peaceful solution of the 
dispute on both Greece and Bulgaria. The Greek 
government reiterated its willingness to arbi- 
trate the dispute, but the offer was not accepted 
by Bulgaria. In July a new dispute arose, when 
Greece, while refusing to accept the Hoover 
moratorium proposal in its original form, re- 
fused to pay Bulgaria sums due under an agree- 
ment for the exchange of nationals between 
the two countries. The justification advanced was 
that it would be unfair for Greece to discharge 
her obligation, while Bulgaria was freed from 
war reparation payments by the moratorium. 
For the Balkan Conference, see Turkey under 
History', also see Bulgaria. 

Consult William Miller, “Greece and Her 
Neighbors,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1931. 

OBEEK STUDIES. See Philology, Classi- 
cal. 

GREENLAND. Exceeded in size only by Aus- 
tralia among the islands of the world, Greenland 
is situated in the North Atlantic to the north 
and cast of Canada. The total area is estimated 
at 839,782 square miles and the population in 
1930 of the settled area (46,740 square miles) 
was 15,645, including 192 Europeans, mostly 
Danes. The settled area along the southern 
coast, which constitutes the only Danish colonial 
possession, is divided into the provinces of North, 
South, and East Greenland, with 6638, 8186, and 
821 inhabitants, respectively. 

Julianchaab, with 3532 inhabitants, is the 
largest settlement. Godthaab and Godhavn are 
the centres of administration for South and 
North Greenland, respectively. Trade, which is 
chiefly in seals, sealskins, fox skins, and oil, is a 
monopoly of the Danish Government. In 1928, 
imports totaled 2,707,000 kronor; exports, 8,- 
864,000 kronor (1 krone equals $0,267 at par). 
The budget for 1929-30 balanced at 4,190,000 
kronor. Administration of the colony is in the 
hands of a director, who resides in Copenhagen. 
Director in 1931, J. Daugaard- Jensen. 

History. The long-pending dispute between 
Denmark and Norway over the ownership of that 

art of East Greenland north of the Scoresby 

ound region came to a head in 1931 and was 
submitted by Denmark to the I’erraancnt Court 
of International Justice for adjudication. The 
more recent history of the dispute goes back to 
1917 when Denmark proclaimed the extension 
of her sovereignty over the entire island. The 
claim was never recognized by Norway. 

In 1930, British and German expeditions visited 
Eastern and Central Greenland to study the 
feasibility of transatlantic air routes via the 
Faroe Islands, Iceland, and Greenland. During 
June, 1931, a Danish expedition of 60 men under 
Dr. Lauge Koch sailed for Greenland with the 
reported object of pursuing scientific studies and 
establishing Danish authority throughout the 
region under dispute. Before the expedition 
reached Greenland, however, five Norwegian hunt- 
ers at Myggbutka laid claim in the name of 
King Haakon to the territory under dispute. 
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The Norwegian Government supported the action 
of the hunters by formally proclaiming on July 
10 its annexation of the coast between 71 de- 
grees 30 minutes and 75 degrees 40 minutes North 
Latitude. Foreign Minister Graadland explained 
that this action was “purely technicaF* and was 
taken with a view to “future proceedings at 
The Hague.” 

Earlier in the year Denmark had proposed 
the submission of the dispute to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. Norway held 
out for definite assurance that the Danes would 
recognize Norwegian sovereignty over certain 
areas in the event the arbitral decision upheld 
Norway's contention that the disputed territory 
was as yet “no man’s land.” This Denmark re- 
fused to do. Upon the Norwegian proclamation 
of annexation, Denmark, on July 13, formally 
submitted the case to the World Court with the 
request that the proclamation be declared null 
and void. See World Court. On Aug. 20, 1931, 
the Icelandic Parliament intervened in the dis- 
pute by authorizing the Cabinet to safeguard 
Iceland’s claims to Greenland in connection with 
the Danish-Norwegian litigation before the 
W orld Court. 

Keturning to Copenhagen on September 8, Dr. 
Koch reported the discovery of coal in Vochstet- 
ter foreland, part of the territory occupied by 
Norwegians. He said his search for petroleum 
had been unsuccessful. The expedition built two 
main stations and two sub-stations where 01 
scientists were to spend three years in geographic 
and geological investigation. A second Danish 
ex|)editi()n under Dr. Knud Rasmussen investi- 
gated the coast for 2500 miles between the Green- 
land fjords of Julianehaab and Angmagsalik. 

A Norwegian suivcy and exploration party 
under Dr. Adolf Hoel also visited East Greenland 
during the summer and two Norwegian students, 
Mehren and Hoygaard, crossed the ice cap by 
dog team from Umanak on the east to the west 
coast, a distance of about 1000 miles. See Polar 
Research. 

GBEENLAW, Edwin. An American philolo- 
gist, died in Chapel Hill, N. C., Sept. 10, 1931. 
He was born in Flora, 111., Apr. 0, 1874, and 
was graduated from Northwestern University in 
1897, receiving the Ph.D. degree from Harvard 
in 1904. He became professor of English at 
Adclphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1905 and 
at the University of North Carolina in 1913, 
serving also at the latter institution as editor 
of Situdies in Philology (a quarterly) during 
1915-25 and as dean of the graduate school 
during 1920-25. At the time of his death he was 
William Osier professor of English literature 
and director of the English Seminar at the Johns 
Hopkins University. His works include: Spenser 
and the Earl of Leicester (1910) ; A Syllabus of 
English Literature (1912); An Outline of the 
Literature of the English Renaissance (1910); 
and Builders of Democracy (1918). 

GBEIFFENHAGEN, grl'fen-ha'gen, Maub- 
CCE. A British painter and illustrator, died in 
London, Dec. 27, 1931, aged 69. He received his art 
education at the Royal Academy, entering its 
classes at the age of 10. His painting was char- 
acterized by strong, emphatic line and tapestry- 
like beauty of color. He exhibited abroad on many 
occasions, his work being well known in the 
United States through its frequent appearance at 
the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. He received 
gold medals at Munich (1897) and Dresden 


(1901). In 1906 he was appointed head master of 
the life . department of the Glasgow , School of 
Arts. He was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1916 and a fellow in 1922. The Uni- 
versity of Glasgow conferred on him the LL.D. 
degree in 1920, Among his pictures in permanent 
collections are: “The Idyll,” in the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool; “The Judgment of Paris,” in 
the Sydney (Australia) National Gallery; “Por- 
trait of Mrs. M. G.,” in the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh; “The Sons of God Saw the Daugh- 
ters of Men That They Were Fair,” in the Munic- 
ipal Museum, Ghent, Belgium. The Royal Acad- 
emy piirelmsed, with the Chantrey bequest, 
“Women by a Lake” in 1014 and “Dawn” in 
1920. He also designed the historical i)anels for 
the Paris and Dunedin exhibitions of 1025. 

GBENADA, grc-ntPd&. An insular possession 
of Great Britain in the Windward group of the 
West Indies. Area, 133 square miles; population 
at the census of 1921, 00,302; estimated Jan. 1, 
1930, at 75,807. Grenada includes half the Grena- 
dine Islands, the other half being adminis- 
tered from St. Vincent. The capital is St. George 
with a population of about 5000. The chief jjrod- 
ucts, which arc also the chief exports, are cacao, 
sugar, spices, lime juice, and cotton. The colony 
is under the Governor of the Windward Islands, 
whose headquarters are at St. George, but has 
its own institutions. By an Order in Council 
(1931) women over 30 years of age possessing 
the necessary qua! ificat ions became eligible for 
election to tlie Legislative Council. Colonial Sec- 
retary for Grenada in 1931, II. R. R. Blood. See 
Windward Islands. 

GBETA GABBO. See Motion Pictures. 

GBINNELL COLLEGE. A coeducational, non- 
sectarian institution of higher learning in Giin- 
nell, Iowa., founded in 1840. The enrollment for 
the autumn of 1931 was 080, while that for the 
summer session was 110. There were 05 faculty 
iiiembeis. The productive funds amounted to $2,- 
003,405, and the income for the year, exclusive 
of dormitories, was $335,000. The library con- 
tained 85,000 volumes. President, John Scholte 
Nollen, Ph.D., LL.D. 

GBOTIUS MEMOBIAL. See International 
Law. 

GBOTON HEIGHTS, CJonnecticut, Battle 
of. Sec Celehrations. 

GBUBB, Sir Howard. An Irish astronomical 
instrument maker, died Sept. 10, 1931, in Dublin 
where he was born July 28, 1844. After attend- 
ing Trinitv College, Dublin, he became associ- 
ated with his father, Thomas Grubb, the famous 
optician, to whose business he succeeded in 1808. 
He also established a manufactory in Dublin for 
astronomical instruments and instruments of 
precision and constructed a large number of 
telescopes, including those for the University of 
Oxford and the observatories at Greenwich, Pots- 
dam, Vienna, and Johannesburg. He introduced 
many improvements in the mounting and control 
of astronomical telescopes and in the construction 
and regulation of their driving clocks. In 1881 
he received the Cunningham gold medal and in 
1912 the Boyle medal. Knighthood was conferred 
on him in 1887. 

GUADELOUPE, ga'd&-ldbp'. A French insular 
possession in the Lesser Antilles in the West 
Indies, consisting of two islands separated by a 
narrow cliannel, the one on the west being Guade- 
loupe proper or Basse-Terre, and the one on the 
east, Graiide-Terre. Total area, including five 
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small dependent islands, 688 square miles; popu- 
lation in 1026, 243,243. Basse-Terre is the capital, 
with a population of 7370; chief town and port, 
Pointe-A-Pitre, with 26,455 inhabitants. 

GUAM, gwilm. An insular possession of the 
United States, situated at the southern end of 
the Mariana, or Marianne, Islands in mid-Pacific 
about 1500 miles from Manila and 5053 miles 
from San Francisco. The largest and most popu- 
lous island of the Mariana group, it has an area 
of 210 square miles. The native population in 
1031 was 10,611, as compared with 0675 in 1001. 
Including the military establishment, the 1030 
census population was 18,509. Capital, Agafia, 
with about 8500 inhabitants. 

The public-school registration in 1931 aver- 
aged 3491 pupils. Education is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 12. Spanish and English 
are spoken in addition to the native Chamorro. 
Cacao, collee, copra, corn, rice, sugar, sweet pota- 
toes, and timber are the chief products of the 
island, but only copra and coconut oil are ex- 
ported. The trade of the island is principally 
with the United States and Manila. For tlie year 
ended June 30, 1931, imports totaled $641,930 
and exports, $130,588. 

Ouuin is a United States naval station, of 
which the governor, who is appointed by the 
President, is commander. Medical care for the 
entire population is provided by the Navy. Com- 
mander Willis W. Bradley, U. S. N., was relieved 
as Governor on May 15, 1931, by Capt. E. S. 
Root, U. S. N. It was reported in June, 1931, 
that the naval personnel and equipment at Guam 
would bo reduced to a minimum basis required 
lor the civilian government in connection with 
the Government’s naval-economy programme. The 
upkeep of the garrison of marines, a shore naval 
force, a squadron of airplanes, and various equip- 
ment maintained on the island cost approxi- 
mately $750,000 annually. 

GUATEMALA, gwU'td-miil&. A republic of 
Central America lying between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean, south of Mexico, west 
of British Honduras, and north and west of 
Salvador and Honduras. Capital, Guatemala 
City. 

Akea and Population. Guatemala has an ap- 
pi oximate area of 42,304 square miles. The popu- 
lation totaled 2,004,900 at the census of 1021 and 
was estimated at 2,103,540 in 1930. About 60 
per cent are pure Indian, the remainder being 
laigely mestizos. The chief cities, with their pop- 
ulations in 1928, were: Guatemala City, 120,707; 
Quezaltenango, 30,125; Cobftn, 26,774; and Es- 
cuiiitla, 21,840. 

Education. About 80 per cent of the population 
are illiterate. The school age is nominally from 
5 to 17 years. The total number between these 
ages in 1021 was 577,568, and in 1930 the total 
school enrollment was 119,228, with an average 
attendance of 94,047. For 1929-30, there were 
3188 primary schools, with an enrollment of 88,- 
840. The University of Guatemala was estab- 
lished in 1910. 

Peoduction. Agriculture is the principal in- 
dusti y and coffee is the chief crop cultivated, fur- 
nishing about 80 per cent of the value of all ex- 
ports. Sugar and bananas are other leading export 
crops, while wheat, corn, potatoes, and rice are 
produced for domestic consumption. The contin- 
ued decline in the world price of coffee led to a 
depression in the middle of 1029 which grew 
worse during 1930 and 1931. The 1030-31 coffee 


ofop totaled 01,776,000 pounds, compared with 
107,868,000 pounds in 1020-30, while the 1931- 
32 crop was estimated at 10 to 15 per cent lower 
than that of the previous year. Banana exports, 
which totaled 6,424,000 stems in 1929 and 4,874,- 
000 stems in 1930, declined another 10 per cent 
in 1031. Production of refined sugar was es- 
timated at 40,000,000 pounds in 1930 (47,104,000 
in 1929). In June, 1931, a five-year agreement 
to limit sugar production to the domestic con- 
sumption was reached among sugar producers. 
Livestock in 1930 included 410,000 cattle, 63,000 
horses, 184,000 sheep, and 79,000 swine. There 
are about 1,316,000 acres of forests, from which 
hardwoods and chicle are exported. Gold, lead, 
and mica are the only minerals produced in com- 
mercially important quantities, although some 
chromium and silver are produced, and copper, 
zinc, coal, salt, and marble are said to exist. In- 
dustrial establishments are confined chiefly to 
coffee-cleaning plants and sugar mills. 

CoMMEBGE. General imports declined sharply 
in 1030 to $16,474,000 from $30,399,000 in 1929, 
while exports of Guatemalan products receded 
only slightly to $23,578,000 from $24,928,000 in 
1929. The imports included the value of parcel- 
post trade. The United States supplied nearly 60 
per cent of the total oversea imports in 1930, 
or $7,631,000 ($13,540,000 in 1929), while Ger- 
many occupied second place, with 13 per cent, 
or $1,641,000 ($3,305,000 in 1929). The United 
States purchased 39 per cent of the total exports, 
as against 46 per cent in 1929, while Germany, in 
second place, took 35 per cent as against 40 per 
cent in 1929. The value of coffee exports in 1930 
was $18,930,000; of bananas, $2,437,000. Cotton 
fabrics, machinery and tools, iron and steel, 
wheat, fiour, and railway supplies were the lead- 
ing imports. A further considerable decrease in 
both exports and imports was registered in 1931. 

Finance. According to a report of the Minister 
of Finance ordinary budgetary revenues and ex- 
penditures in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 
totaled 13,420,739 quetzales and 14,342,812 
quetzalcs, respectively — a deficit of 916,073 
quetzales resulting (quetzal equals $1 at par). 
In the latter part of 1930 the financial position 
of the government became more and more diffi- 
cult, and near the end of the year the accumulated 
deficit was reported to total around 3,000,000 
quetzales. Government salaries and obligations 
to commercial houses were in arrears. The ex- 
penditure budget for the 1931-32 fiscal year 
was fixed at 12,272,305 quetzales by an executive 
decree of June 22, 1931. The appropriation for 
service of the public debt, or 3,329,100 quetzales, 
was the largest expenditure item. 

The public debt increased during 1930, and 
according to the President’s message of Mar. 1, 
1931, total obligations of the Government on Dec. 
31, 1930, amounted to 20,910,732 quetzales. 

Communications. The only railroad of im- 
portance is the International Railway of Cen- 
tral America, which during 1930 operated 509 
miles of line within Guatemala, the gross re- 
ceipts of which totaled $4,859,000. 

Government. The executive power is vested in 
the President elected for six years and legisla- 
tive power, in the National Assembly, consisting 
of representatives elected for four years, and the 
Council of State of 13 members, part of whom 
are elected by the National Assembly and part 
appointed by the president. General Ldzaro 
Chac6n, elected President in December, 1926, for 
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a term expiring Mar. 15, 1933, was incapacitated 
by a cerebral bemorrhage on Dec. 12, 1930, and 
his government was overthrown by a revolution 
(see under History), 

History. On the last day of December, 1930, 
the National Legislative Assembly had elected 
its president, Jos^ Maria Reyna Andrade, as 
first designate to the Presidency. In accordance 
with the Constitution, Dr. Reyna Andrade im- 
mediately assumed the vacant post of Provisional 
President, thus bringing to a close the constitu- 
tional crisis precipitated by Gen. Manuel Orel- 
lana’s coup d’etat of December 16 (see 1930 
Year Book). General Orellana had been forced 
to resign December 30 by the refusal of the 
United States to recognize his regime. His action 
and the simultaneous resignation of the ill and 
incapacitated President Lazaro Chac6n left the 
way open for a legal solution of the constitu- 
tional tangle. 

The United States formally recognized Dr. 
Reyna Andrade as Provisional President on 
Jan. 8, 1931, following his announcement that 
Presidential elections would be called for Feb- 
ruary G, 7, and 8. The other Central American 
republics followed the lead of the United States 
both in refusing to recognize Orellana and in ex- 
tending recognition to the provisional regime of 
Dr. Reyna Andrade. They were bound by a treaty, 
which was adhered to by the United States, not 
to recognize governments which obtain power in 
that region by revolution. The recognition of the 
})rovisional regime was automatically extended 
to the government of Gen. Jorge Ubico, a leader 
of the Liberal Progressive party, who was elected 
President at elections held February 6- 8. Gen- 
eral Ubico, who was educated in the United 
States and Europe, was inducted into office Feb- 
ruary 14, to serve the six-year term beginning 
Mar. 15, 1931. His predecessor, Gen. Ldzaro 
Chac5n, died April 10 in New Orleans, where he 
had gone to receive treatment. 

The increasing difficulty of the economic situ- 
ation forced President Ubico to devote his at- 
tention primarily to remedial measures during 
the remainder of 1931. Under pressure from local 
manufacturers, the Legislative Assembly at the 
close of 1930 had adopted a selective policy of 
tariff protection, which increased the price of 
many articles of consumption, particularly food. 
To relieve the distress among the poorer classes, 
caused by price rises and income declines, the 
President on August 5 offered the use of all 
public lands for agricultural purposes. A single 
person was allowed to take up 6.9 acres and a 
married person 8.7 acres. Title to the property 
was withheld. Among other measures, the gov- 
ernment in September imposed an additional tax 
of four cents a gallon on gasoline, raising the 
tax to nine cents a gallon. In the same month a 
state monopoly on cigarette paper was estab- 
lished. In May an agreement was concluded with 
a large foreign fruit company for the construc- 
tion within seven years of a port on the south 
coast of Guatemala and a branch railway line, 
which would open up a large area of rich banana 
land. The treaty of arbitration and its addi- 
tional convention, signed in Washington July 
16, 1930, by representatives of Guatemala and 
Honduras for the purpose of settling the 
Guatemala-Honduras boundary dispute, was rati- 
fied by the National Congress of Honduras Feb. 
25 and 26, 1931, and by the Legislative Assembly 
of Guatemala May 30, 1931. Ratifications were 


exchanged by the Ministers of the two Republics 
at Washington, Oct. 15, 1931. 

GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS. See 

Painting; Sculpture. 

GUIANA. See under Dutch, British, French 
Guiana. 

GUNN, Hugh. A British educator, died in 
London, Feb. 23, 1931. He was born in Rogart, 
Sutherlandshire, May 20, 1870, and attended 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh Universities. After serv- 
ing in the Scottish Education Inspectorate from 
1898 to 1901, he became Director of Education 
in the Orange River Colony, Union of South 
Africa, reorganizing the educational system of 
that state, rebuilding Grey College School, and 
founding Grey University College. In 1912 he ac- 
cepted the call to organize the University of 
Western Australia in Perth. He served during 
the World War in the British Army and as 
liaison officer at the headquarters of the Minis- 
tries of Munitions, Pensions, and Labour. He 
was a member of the council of the Royal Colonial 
Institute and edited The British Empire — A 
Survey (12 vols., 1924). 

GYMNASTICS. Although durable and agile 
Alfred Jochim, of the Swiss Turn Vercin of 
New Jersey, w'on three individual championships 
at the national A.A.U. gymnastic meet held in 
March in Philadelphia, his teammate, Frank 
Haubold, captured the most important title of 
all — the all-around championship. Jochim won 
championships in calisthenics on the parallel 
bars and at the long horse, while Haubold 
won on the side horse. Chiefly through the bril- 
liant work of these two gymnasts the New Jer- 
sey Swiss Turn Verein retained team title honors. 
Other champions who were crowned at the meet 
were James Nicoll, unattached, Indian clubs; 
Gustav Baack, Philadelphia Turngemeinde, rope 
climbing; Gustav Schmolcher, Philadelphia 
Turngemeinde, horizontal bar; William J. Her- 
mann, jr., Penn A.C., tumbling; and Arthur 
Gillmore, Twenty-Third St., Y.M.C.A., New York, 
flying rings. Herman Witzig of New York Univer- 
sity again dominated intercollegiate competition, 
winning the all-around championship for the sec- 
ond consecutive year as well as individual honors 
on the horizontal and parallel bars. In annexing 
the all-around laurels he set a new high scoring 
record for the competition. Miss Roberta C. Ranck, 
of the Philadelphia Turngemeinde, dominated 
the women’s national championships, capturing 
the all-around championship with ease. 

GYNANDROMORPHISM. See Zoology. 

GYPSUM. Production of gypsum in the United 
States in 1931 fell below the level for the pre- 
ceding year, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, the quantity mined being 2,519,000 short 
tons, a decrease of 952,000 tons, or 27 per cent, 
compared with 1930. This production was less 
than that of any year since 1919. In 1931 plant 
prices were maintained at a fairly uniform figure 
compared to 1930, when the total value of the 
calcined and uncalcined gypsum sold by producers 
was $27,051,484, a decrease of $4,241,485, or 14 
per cent, compared with 1929. The quantity of 
gypsum sold by producers without calcining in 
1930 was 989,591 short tons, a decrease of 76,100 
tons, or 7 per cent, compared with 1929, and was 
valued at $1,886,254, or $1.91 per ton, a decrease 
of $210,525, or 10 per cent, in value and of 6 cents 
per ton ; the quantity of calcined gypsum sold by 
producers was 2,191,376 tons, a decrease of 
1,170,204 tons, or 35 per cent, and was valued 
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at $25,165,230. This was a decrease of 14 per 
cent in total value compared with 1920. 

The production of crude gypsum in New York 
in 1930 was 912,070 tons, a decrease of 20 per 
cent from that of 1029. This was 26 per cent of 
the entire quantity mined in the United States. 
New York marketed 275,294 tons without cal- 
cining, or 28 per cent of the United States total, 
and 573,602 tons calcined, or 26 per cent of the 
total. Other important States in the production 
of crude gypsum in 1930 were Michigan, 519,225 
tons; Iowa, 481,047 tons; Texas, 359,315 tons; 
and Ohio, 255,337 tons. These five States rc- 
))orted 73 per cent of the total production of 
crude gypsum in 1930. 

HADBAMAIJT, The. See Ababia. 

HAGUE TBIBUNAL. See Arbitration, In- 

TEUNATIONAI.. 

HAITI^ h&'te. A West Indian republic, com- 
prising the western third of the island of Haiti, 
the other part forming the Dominican Kei)ublic, 
or Santo Domingo (see Dominican Republic). 
Cai)ital, Tort au Prince. 

Area and Population. The area is estimated 
at 10,204 square miles; population, estimated in 
1929 at 2,550,000, excluding 3000 foreign white 
residents and tlie military and naval forces of the 
United States. The capital. Port au Prince, had 
a population of approximately 80,000 in 1929, 
excluding sulnirhs; Cape Haitieii, about 12,500; 
Aux Cayes, 12,500; Gonaives, 10,000; St. Marc, 
8000; Jacmel, 7500. The inhabitants are Negroes 
and mulattoes. The language is a dialect known 
us Creole Prench. 

Education. In 1929-30, there were 1190 
schools, with 100,505 pupils enrolled, including 
about 10,000 in American-direeted agricultural 
and vocational schools. Secondary education is 
piovided by national lyc^cs and by private in- 
Htitutioiis. The l]iii\ersity of Haiti was estab- 
lished in 1921. 

JhiODiJCTioN. Predominantly agricultural, 
Haiti produces coffee, cotton, tobacco, logwotai, 
sugar, and cacao for export. Prosperity is chiefly 
dependent upon coffee production and prices. Of 
total exports valued at $14,124,000 in 1929-30, 
<-offee was valued at $10,400,000, and raw cotton, 
second in importance, was valued at $2,071,000. 
Cotton exports in 1929-30 were 11,298,000 
pounds; sugar production, about 18,907 long 
tons. One ]nneapple and six sisal plantations 
have been started in the Cajie Haiticn district. 
Mining is unimportant commercially and manu- 
facturing is confined to the production of sugar, 
alcohol, rum, iiiolassies, and other products for 
local consumption. Por conditions in 1931, see 
under History. 

Commerce. The total value of all imports dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1931, was 
$9,576,318, compared with $12,841,626 in 1929- 
30 and with $17,237,922 in 1928-29. Exports dur- 
ing 1930-31 were valued at $8,963,419, compared 
with $14,144,567 in 1929-30 and $16,723,833 in 
1928-29. The decline in imports in 1930-31 was 
25 per cent and in exports 37 per cent, as com- 
pared with 1929-30. Coffee and cotton accounted 
for over 84 per cent of the total export values 
in 1929-30. 

PiNANCE. For the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
1931, revenues totaled 31,740,582 gourdes, a de- 
cline of 6,901,681 gourdes, or 17.9 per cent, as 
compared with 1929-30 receipts (1 gourde 
equaled $0.20). Expenditures amounted to 35,- 
190,000 gourdes, a reduction of 4,453,159 gourdes, 


or 10.9 per cent, from the previous year. The 
deficit of 4,443,488 gourdes, was more than twice 
the deficit of 1,995,066 gourdes reported for 
1929-30. Total receipts in 1929-30 were 38,648, 
000 gourdes; expenditures, 40,543,000 gourdes. 
The gross public debt as of May 31, 1931, totaled 
78,816,000 gourdes, compared with 83,652,000 
gourdes on May 31, 1930, and 88,890,000 gourdes 
on the same date in 1929. The service of the debt 
in 1929-30 required 13,208,000 gourdes. 

Communications. In 1931, there were 158 
miles of railway lino, all privately owned. The 
National Railway of Haiti, with about 120 miles 
of line connecting Port au Prince with Verrieres 
and Cape Haitien, discontinued operations on 
July 1, 1931. At the beginning of 1931, there were 
1072 miles of highway, mostly graded earth and 
gravel, which provided the most important 
means of transportation. 

Government. The Constitution adopted June 
12, 1918, provided for a national assembly, con- 
sisting of a senate and house of representatives. 
The National Assembly was elected for the first 
time on Oct. 14, 1930, legislative functions hav- 
ing been carried on in the interim by a council 
of state of 21 members appointed by the Presi- 
dent. As amended in 1928, the Constitution vested 
executive power in a President elected for six 
years and ineligible for reflection. The President 
in 1931 was Stdnio Vincent, elected Nov. 18, 1931, 
by the 36 Deputies and 15 Senators, sitting as a 
National Assembly. Under a treaty between the 
United States and Haiti concluded Sept. 16, 1915, 
the constabulary, finances, public health, public 
works, and agriculture of the Republic were su- 
pervised by American advisers appointed by the 
President of Haiti on recommendation of the 
President of the United States. The post of 
American High Commissioner was abolished in 
1930, and most of the duties of that office were 
taken over by the newly appointed American 
Minister, Dr. Dana G. Munro. 

History 

An important step toward the evacuation of 
Haiti, recommended in the report of the Forbes 
Commission (see 1930 Year Book), was taken in 
an agreement signed Aug. 5, 1931, between the 
American Minister and the Haitian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. In accordance with the accord, 
the Ilaitian government on October 1 assumed 
full control of three of the five services reserved 
to American officials by the 1915 treaty, namely 
the Service of the Public Works, the Technical 
Service of Agriculture and Industrial Education, 
and the National Public Health Service. All 
American personnel was withdrawn from these 
services, with the exception of a scientific mission 
of three American naval ofiicers and six hospital 
corps men, which retained control of the sanita- 
tion of Port au Prince and Cape Haiticn. 

The United States remained in control of the 
office of Financial Adviser-General Receiver and 
of the Garde d*IIait%, or gendarmerie. The agree- 
ment abolished the right of the American Lega- 
tion to object to proposed Haitian legislation and 
of the Financial Adviser to hold up payments au- 
thorized by the Haitian Secretary of Finance. 
The land-title registry office was detached from 
the Financial Adviser and placed under the com- 
plete control of tlie Secretary of Finance. More- 
over, it was indicated in a State Department 
memorandum issued at Washington Oct. 1, 1931, 
that American officers of the Garde d* Haiti would 
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be withdrawn as soon as trained Haitians were 
available to replace them, and that the replace- 
ment of all American officers was anticipated be- 
fore the expiration of the 1915 treaty in May, 
1930. Financial control was to continue during 
the life of the bonds of the Haitian government 
held by American investors. There were about 
800 officers and men of the Marine Corps in Haiti 
in 1931. 

The agreement of August 5 was preceded by 
increasing restlessness among the native popula- 
tion and demands for immediate American evacu- 
ation. The agitation was particularly aggressive 
in the Legislative Assembly but that body helped 
to delay negotiations for a settlement by over- 
turning the Cabinet, as a result of a dispute as 
to jurisdiction. The new Cabinet, formed May 
19, included Abel Leger as Minister of Foreign 
Relations ; Emmanuel Rampy, Interior and 
Commerce: Ernest Douyon, Finance and Public 
Works; Trasybule Laleau, Justice; and A. 
Etienne, Education, Agriculture, and Labor. For- 
eign Minister Leger concluded the negotiations 
with Dr. Munro embodied in the accord of Au- 
gust 6. The agreement by no means satisfied the 
more extreme Haitian Nationalists, who at- 
tacked President Vincent for approving it. Their 
specific objections were: (1) That it involved 
continued subordination of the Haitian Minister 
of Finance to the American Financial Adviser; 

(2) that it permitted the American Legation to 
interfere in the execution of Haitian laws; 

(3) that it admitted the principle of American 
occupation of Haiti; (4) that the American 
sanitation commission was to be subsidized by 
the Haitian government, although maintained in 
the interest of Americans in Haiti; and (5) that 
the Haitian government, without legal authority, 
granted an indemnity to some 25 American of- 
ficials in the three transferred services to com- 
pensate for their precipitate discharge. 

Haitian nationalism found expression in the 
Cauvin Law, which would have imposed special 
taxes on foreign employees in Haiti, and a law 
prohibiting foreigners from engaging in certain 
lines of retail trade. Both measures were passed 
by the National Assembly, but vetoed by Presi- 
dent Vincent in August and September, re- 
s}iectively. As much of the retail and wholesale 
business of Port au Prince and other cities was 
in the hands of Syrians and other foreigners, 
the proposal caused uncertainty among the busi- 
ness community and made even more acute the 
effects of the economic depression. Other pro- 
posals for limiting the hours of work, fixing mini- 
mum wage scales, and introducing profit-sharing 
systems, had a similar effect. The severity of the 
economic crisis, due chiefly to the sub-normal 
coffee crop of 1929-30 and the low prices received, 
was evidenced in the closing down of the National 
Railway of Haiti July 1, and the suspension 
of operations by the pineapple plantation and 
canning factory and by five of the six sisal 
plantations during the last half of 1931. 

HAMAGITCHI, Yuko. A Japanese states- 
man, died in Tokyo Aug. 25, 1931. He was born 
in Kochi-ken in 1870, the son of a small landed 
proprietor named Minakuchi. At the age of 19 
he was married to a daughter of the prominent 
and wealthy house of Hamaguchi whose name 
he thereafter bore. In 1895 he was graduated in 
law from the Imperial Tokyo University, and 
after several years practice became in 1907 
director of the Tobacco Monopoly Bureau. He 


was appointed Vice Minister of Communications 
in 1912 and Vice Minister of Finance in 1914-15. 
After serving for several sessions as representa- 
tive of his native province of Tosa in the Lower 
House of Parliament, he was appointed Minister 
of Finance in 1924 in the Kato ministry and 
Minister of Home Affairs in 1927 in the Wakat- 
suki ministry. He became Prime Minister in 
July, 1929, and, as president of the Minseito or 
Liberal party, was nead of the first real party 
ministry Japan had known. Following the Lon- 
don Naval Conference, there was considerable 
opposition to the government’s stand on ratifica- 
tion of the Naval Treaty by the Supremo Mili- 
tary Council and others, and on Nov. 14, 1930, 
an attempted assassination of Premier Hama- 
guchi was made by a misguided “patriot,” a 
member of the Aikokusha ( Love of Country 
Association). He recovered from his serious 
wound but was forced to resign his office in 
April, 1931, after a relapse. 

HAMBURG, State and Fbee City of. A 
constituent republic of the German Reich, the 
State and Free City of Hamburg has an area of 
160 square miles; the population (on Oct. 10, 
1929) was 1,226,111, of whom 1,143,079 resided 
in the City of Hamburg and 83,032 in Landge- 
biet. Estimated budget receipts (ordinary) for 
1930 were 378,884,880 Reichsmarks; expendi- 
tures, 394,567,044 Reichsmarks (1 Reichsmark 
equals $0.2382 at par). The extraordinary budget 
balanced at 25,753,300 Reichsmarks. Hamburg 
is the chief seaport of Germany; in 1929, 18,- 
175 vessels of 21,965,410 to^s entered and 20,- 
798 of 22,134,875 tons cleared. The Constitution 
of Jan. 7, 1921, vests supreme power in the 
House of Burgesses of 160 members, which dele- 
gates executive authority to a Senate of 16 mem- 
bers. The elections of Feb. 19, 1928, returned 60 
Social Democrats, 27 Communists, 22 German Nm- 
tionalists, 21 Democrats, 20 German People’s 
party members, 2 Centrists, and 8 others to the 
House of Burgesses. See Germany. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE. A nonsectarian in- 
stitution for the higher education of men in 
Clinton, N. Y., founded in 1812. A total of 451 
students was registered for the 1931 autumn 
session. There were 44 members of the faculty for 
the year 1931-32. The productive funds of the col- 
lege were approximately $4,182,000 and the in- 
come for the year 1930-31 was $395,860. The 
library contained 142,214 volumes and 31,000 
pamphlets. President, Frederick C. Ferry, Ph.D . 
Sc.D., LL.D. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE. An institution 
founded in 1868 in Hampton, Va., for the educa- 
tion of Negroes. The enrollment for the autumn 
term of 1931 was 1087, while that for the 
summer school was 1055. The faculty numbered 
159. The endowment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, was $9,464,310 from which the 
income was $464,966. Gifts to the endowment and 
investment funds amounted to $211,344. There 
were 78,464 volumes in the library. A school of 
nursing and a new practice school, the George 
P. Phenix School, were opened in 1931. President, 
Arthur Howe. 

HANDBALL. For the third consecutive year, 
A1 Banuct of San Francisco was the outstanding 
figure in handball in 1931. In March at Min- 
neapolis Banuet faced a strong field in the na- 
tional four wall singles and successfully played 
through to his third straight title. In the final 
he defeated George Nelson of Baltimore 21-1 3, 
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12-11. Strotig as he was in the Binglee, however, 
he was unable to again capture the doubles title. 
Paired with Barney McGettigan, the champion 
was defeated in the final by Herman Dworman 
and Joe Bathe of Detroit, 21-8, 19-21, 21-9. Cy 
Alexander of Brooklyn won the national one- 
wall soft ball championship and A. Aiello and 
J. Seaman, also of the Trinity Club, Brooklyn, 
captured the doubles title, llie national four- 
wall hard ball singles was won by Eric Peet of 
Brooklyn and G. Morabit teamed with M. Fitz- 
gibbon to take the doubles. Angelo Trulio of 
the New York Athletic Club won the national 
junior four-wall singles and with William Barry 
captured the doubles championship. 

HABBOBS. See Ports and Harbors. 

HABE, Hobart Amort. An American physi- 
cian, died June 15, 1931, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
where he was born Sept. 20, 1862. He received 
the M.D. degree in 1884 from the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he was professor of chil- 
dren’s diseases in 1890. In 1891 he was called to 
Jefferson Medical College as professor of thera- 
peutics and diagnosis, remaining there until his 
retirement in 1927. He also edited the Therapeutic 
Gazette during this period. He wrote Practical 
Therapeutics (1890: 20th ed., 1927); Practical 
Diagnosis ; and. Practice of Medicine (19^1 ) . 

HABMSWOBTH TBOPHY. See Motor- 
boats. 

HABNESS BACING. See Racing. 

HABBIS, Frank. A British author, critic, 
and editor, died in Nice, France, Aug. 26, 1931. 
Born Feb. 14, 18,56, he ran away from school at 
the age of 1 5 and went to New York City where 
he found occupation as a bootblack and then as 
a sandhog during the construction of Brooklyn 
Bridge. He lived in the United States until 1878, 
part of which time he was a cowboy in the Mid- 
dle West. He also studied law at the University 
of Kansas and was admitted to the bar of that 
State. Returning to Europe, he completed his 
education at different German and French uni- 
versities. He edited successfully, the Fortnightly 
RevtcWf the Saturday Review, the Candid Friend, 
and Vanity Fair, and was credited with “dis- 
covering” Bernard Shaw and Max Beerbohm, the 
lattcT of whom he turned from musical to dra- 
matic criticism, succeeding Shaw as dramatic 
critic for the Saturday Review. In 1913 he re- 
turned to the United States to lecture, and for a 
short time edited Pearson's Magazine. His pro- 
German sympathies in this magazine later pre- 
vented his revisiting England. Harris’s short 
stories, among which are Rider Conklin (1894), 
Montes the Matador (1900), and The Yellow 
Ticket and Other Stories (1914), are strong, 
impressive, and carefully constructed. Moreover, 
their wide removal from conventionality of mo- 
tive, sentiment, and point of view give them, with 
their ironic and sardonic tendency, a genuine dis- 
tinction. In 1885-86 his investigation of the 
Chicago labor troubles (which culminated in the 
Haymarket Square Riot) led him to a belief 
in the innocence of all but one of the Socialists 
executed as participants in a conspiracy, and in 
his vivid and impassioned realistic novel. The 
Bomb (1908), he presented a transcript of that 
tragic occurrence. In 1909 appeared The Man 
Shakespeare and in 1911 The Women of Shake- 
speare, both of which were valued by scholars 
as discriminating appreciations. Among his later 
works are: Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confes- 
sions (1920); Contemporary Portraits (1915, 


1921, 1923, 1924, 1930); Undreamed of Shores 
(1924) ; My Life (4 vols., 1926) ; On the Trail: 
My Reminiscences as a Cowboy (1930); and 
Life of Bernard Shaw (posthumous, 1931, the 
proofs of this rather undattering portrait having 
been read by Shaw himself). His plays include 
Mr. and Mrs. Daventry (1900) and Shakespeare 
and His Ijove (1910). 

HABBISON, Mart St. Lboer (pen-name, 
Lucas Malet). A British author, died in Tenby, 
Pembrokeshire, Oct. 28, 1931. She was born at 
Eversley rectory, younger daughter of Charles 
Kingsley, the poet and novelist, and was educated 
at University College, London. In 1870 she was 
married to William Harrison, a young clergy- 
man in whom her father had been much inter- 
ested, and afterward settled at Clovelly in Devon- 
shire, amid the scenes of her father’s boyhood. 
Her husband died in 1897, after which she visited 
the continent, America, and India in search of 
health. Her popular novels of English life were 
written with an ethical purpose and were marked 
by a realism that was original and intellectually 
honest in its treatment. Among these are: Mrs. 
Lorimer ( 1 882 ) ; Colonel Enderhy's Wife 
(1885); The Wages of Sin (1891); The Caris- 
sima, a Modem Grotesque (1896); The Dateless 
Barrier (1900); History of Sir Richard Cal- 
mady (1901); The Far Horizon (1906); The 
Score (1909); Adrian Savage (1911); Damaris 
(1916); The Survivors (1923); and The Dogs 
of Want (1924). 

HABT, Edward. An American chemist, died 
in Easton, Pa., June 6, 1931. He was born in 
Doylestown, Pa., Nov. 18, 1854, and was gradu- 
ated from Lafayette College in 1874 and with 
the Ph.D. degree from Johns Hopkins University 
in 1878. He was successively assistant and tutor 
in chemistry at Lafayette College (1874-76), 
adjunct professor (1876-82), and professor 
(1882-1924), and was also dean of the Pardee 
scientific department of that institution from 
1909 until his retirement. As president of the 
Baker & Adamson Chemical Co. from 1881 to 
1913, he interested himself in applied chemistry 
and took out ten chemical patents, for one of 
which, a ceresine bottle for containing hydro- 
fluoric acid, he received the John Scott Medal 
and premium awarded by the Franklin Institute, 
He had also been proprietor of the Chemical 
Publishing Company since 1892 and had edited 
the Journal of Analytical and Applied Chemistry 
from 1887 to 1893 and the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society from 1893 to 1901. His 
works include Volumetric Analysis (1876); 
Chemistry for Beginners (1896); Second Year 
Chemistry (1905) ; Text Book of Chemical Engi- 
neering (1920) ; and The Silica Gel Pseudomorph 
(1924). 

HABVABD ITNIVEBSITY. A nonsectarian 
institution of higher education for men in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., founded in 1636. The number of 
students enrolled for the year 1931-32 was 8536, 
distributed as follows: College, 3266, including 
628 seniors, 720 juniors, 879 sophomores, 967 
freshmen, and 72 out of course. Graduate schools: 
Arts and sciences, 1051; business administra- 
tion, 1095; education, 339. Professional schools: 
Engineering (undergraduate and graduate), 
293; theology, 47; law, 1595; medicine, 518; 
dentistry, 129; public health, 24; architecture, 
74; landscape architecture, 53; city planning, 5; 
special students, 47. For tlie summer session of 
1931| the registration wae 2482. The officers of 
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inBtruction for 1931-32 numbered 1807, of whom 
217 were professors, 95 associate professors, and 
155 assistant professors. 

Visiting professors and lecturers during the 
year included: Pierre Martino, professor of the 
French language and literature, and dean of the 
faculty of letters at tlie University of Algiers, 
who came as exchange professor from France for 
the second half-year; Sigurthur Nordal, profes- 
sor of Icelandic’ literature at the University of 
Iceland at Reykjavik, who came as Charles Eliot 
Norton professor of poetry for the entire year; 
Friedrich von der Leycn, of the University of 
Cologne, who served as Kuno Francke professor 
of German art and culture for the academic year ; 
Gottfried Haberler, privat docmt in political 
economy at the University of Vienna, who came 
as lecturer on economics for the academic year; 
Arthur Kent Griffin, associate professor of class- 
ics at the University of King’s College and Dal- 
hoiisie University, Halifax, N. S., who came as 
lecturer on Greek and Latin for the academic 
year; David Mitrany, assistant European editor 
of the Economic and Social History of the War 
(Carnegie Kndow^ment for International Peace), 
who came as lecturer on government for the 
academic year; Dr. Ernst Wolf, privat docent in 
the institute of zoiilogy at the University of 
Heidelberg, who came *to lecture on zoology; 
Lucius Chapin Porter, professor of philosophy at 
Yeiiching University, who was lecturer on 
Chinese philosophy for the first half-year. 

The book value of endowment funds of the 
university in June, 1931, exclusive of land and 
buildings used for educational purposes, was 
$117,204,250; and the total expenses for the 
year were $13,46(1,991. , j j xi 

Building activity during the year included the 
completion of the Harvard House Plan, with five 
houses, Adams, Eliot, Kirkland, Leverett, and 
John Winthrop, being put into operation to join 
the first two units ready a year ago, Dunster and 
Lowell. Simultaneous with the opening of the 
House Plan, the freshman class was moved to the 
Yard, and began to take meals in the Harvard 
Union. The freshman year was reorganized un- 
der the direction of a dean of freshmen, sub- 
ordinate to the dean of the college but charged 
with the coordination of the activities of the 
separate freshman year. Three new dormitory 
buildings, known as Wigglesworth Halls, and a 
new Universitv Memorial Chapel, to commemor- 
ate the part taken by Harvard men in the World 
War, were completed in the Yard. The new School 
of Geographical Exploration began operation 
under the directorship of Dr. A. Hamilton Rice. 
The new biological laboratories building was 
completed and occupied by the departments of 
biological sciences. The library contained 3,105,- 
400 volumes and pamphlets. President, Abbott 
Lawrence I^owell, LL.B., LL.D. 

havebfobd college. An institution of 
higher education under the control of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Haverford, Pa., founded in 
1833. Registration for the autumn term of 1931 
totaled 312 students. There were 42 members on 
the faculty. The productive funds of the institu- 
tion amounted to $3,988,099 (book value). The 
library contained 122,860 volumes. President, 
William Wistar Comfort, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 

HAWAII, ha-wi'6. A territorv of the United 
States, consisting of a group of islands in the 
north central Pacific Ocean 2089 miles southwest 
of San Francisco ; formally annexed Aug. 12, 


1898. With a total area of 6449 square miles, 
the islands had a population of 368,336 at the 
census of 1930, compared with 255,912 in 1920. 
The capital city, Honolulu, on the island of 
Oahu, had 137,582 inhabitants in 1930 (83,327 
in 1920). Hilo, on the island of Hawaii, followed 
with 19,468 in 1930 (10,431 in 1920) . Between 
1920 and 1930 the population of the Territory 
increased 43.9 per cent; that of Honolulu, 65.1 
per cent; and that of Hilo, 86.6 per cent. 

The population of the nine inhabited islands 
in 1930, with the area in square miles in paren- 
theses, was as follows: Oahu, 202,887 (598); 
Hawaii, 73,325 (4016); Maui, 48,756 (728); 
Kauai, 35,806 (547); Molokai, 6032 (261); 
Lanai, 2356 (130); Niihau, 136 (97); Midway, 
36 (2.7); and Kahoolawc, 2 (69). The racial 
and national composition of the population in 
1930 was: Japanese, 141,515; Filipino, 65,785; 
Portuguese, 30,609; Chinese, 26,908; Hawaiian, 
21,106; Caucasian-Hawaiian, 17,164; Asiatic- 
Hawaiian, 10,903; Porto Rican, 7109; Korean, 
6593; other Caucasian, 39,154; other, 515. Of 
the total 1930 population, 81.4 per cent were 
native born, as compared with 65.9 per cent in 
1920. Foreign born who had not liocome natural- 
ized or taken out first papers amounted to 16.9 
per cent of the total population in 1930 as 
against 32 per cent in 1920. In 1930, there were 
10,873 births and 3976 deaths, or a rate of 
29.6 and 10.8, respectively. In the five years, 
1925 through 1929, a total of 37,640 Filipinos 
migrated to Hawaii and 18,539 returned to tlic 
Philippines from Hawaii. 

Education. During the fiscal year ended Juno 
30, 1931, there were 76,634 piipils enrolled in 
public elementary and high schools, as against 
73,180 in the previous year. Japanese consti- 
tuted 54 per cent of the public school enrollment 
in 1929-30; in the same year there wore 11,835 
in private schools, and 2095 in the University 
of Hawaii. The 1931 Legislature authorized the 
development of the Territorial Normal School 
into a full four-year teachers’ college affiliated 
with the University of Hawaii; it also provided 
for the reorganization of the department of 
public instruction. English is the language of 
instruction. 

Production. Agriculture and cattle raising are 
the leading industries and raw sugar and canned 
pineapples arc the principal exports. Consider- 
able quantities of molasses, fresh pineapples, 
bananas, honey, coffee, tallow, and beeswax aic 
shipped annually, and rice, sisal, tobacco, and 
cotton are also grown. In 1930, there were 5942 
farms on the islands, ranging from one on 
Niihau to 3422 on Hawaii. Large plantation 
companies control much of the land devoted to 
sugar and pineapples. Preliminary estimates 
placed the sugar crop for 1930- 31 at about 
993,787 short tons (924,463 short tons in 1929- 
30) ; pineapples, 13,000,000 cases of 24 cans each 
(12,672,000 cases in 1929-30); coffee, from 8,- 
000,000 to 9,000,000 pounds (7,000,000 pounds in 
1929-30). The chief manufacturing industries 
are sugar refining, pineapple canning, and the 
production of tin cans, iron and steel, machinery, 
batteries, and clothing. 

Commerce. During 1930 Hawaii purchased 
goods valued at $81,726,000 from the mainland 
of the United States and sold there in return 
Hawaiian products valued at $98,024,000. Com- 
parative figures for the previous year were $82,- 
951,000 and $106,313,000, respectively. General 
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imports from other countries totaled $9,487,000 
in 1930 ($9,753,000 in 1929) and general exports 
to other countries were $1,992^000 ($2,126,000 
in 1929). In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, 
exports totaled $108,439,103 and imports $91,- 
213,040. 

f^NANCE. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931, receipts of the Territorial Government to- 
taled $12,889,762 and expenditures $11,895,693, 
as compared with revenues of $12,530,357 and ex- 
penditures of $11,660,956 in the previous year. 
The bonded debt was increased by $295,000, mak- 
ing a total on June 30, 1931, of $32,000,000. Cus- 
toms receipts for 1930-31 were $1,908,632 and 
internal-revenue receipts $4,816,475. 

Communications. During the fiscal year 1929- 
30, a total of 1407 vessels of 10,807,000 tons 
called at Hawaiian ports, compart with 1321 
ships of 10,142,000 tons in 1928-29. At Honolulu, 
there arrived 871 ships of 7,524,000 tons. All 
the principal islands are supplied with railways. 
Inter -island steamship and airplane services are 
maintained. A telephone service linking the 
larger islands and the mainland was installed in 
1931. 

Government. The Governor and Secretary of 
the Territory are appointed for four years by 
the President of the United States. There is a 
legislature of two houses, the Senate of 15 mem- 
bers, elected for four years, and the House of 
Representatives of 30 members, elected for two 
years. A delegate, elected biennially, represents 
the Teiritory in the Congress of the United 
States. Governor in 1931, Lawrence M. Judd, ap- 
pointed in 1929; Secretary, Raymond C. Brown; 
delegate to Congress, Victor S. K. Houston. 

History. Governor Judd at the end of the 
legislative session in May, 1931, vetoed a joint 
resolution of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives requesting Congress to pass an en- 
abling act authorizing the establislimcnt of a 
state governnicnt. Laws passed by the l^/e^islature 
created a boa id of prison directors with wide 
j)oweis, and a board of hospitals and settlement 
to reorganize and administer the Kalaupapa leper 
settlement and the Kalihi receiving station. The 
Teiritoiial budget for 1931-32 was reduced to 
just under $9,000,000. 

Tension between the naval and military per- 
sonnel and the civilian population readied a se- 
rious stage toward the end of 1931, following a 
criminal assault by five natives on the wife of a 
young naval ollicer Sejitembcr 12 and the release 
of the dcf(*ndants after a mistrial. On the night 
of December 13, Horace Ida, one of the defend- 
ants, was abducted and severely beaten by a mob 
in an etfoit to force a confession of his guilt. Ida 
asseited that the leader of the mob was a naval 
ollicer. Between December 12 and 18, six assaults 
weie made on enlisted jxrsounel in Honolulu, and 
on the latter date Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, 
Jr., commandant of the 14th Naval District, is- 
sued a statement to the effect that the trouble 
was “gradually dividing the people into two 
camps, the military being on one side and a large 
portion of the population on the other.” 

A survey of labor conditions in Hawaii, made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. 8. 
Department of Labor in 1930, was published in 
1031 as Bulletin No. 534 of the bureau and 
summarized in the Monthly Labor Reviev) for 
April, 1931. 

HAY. The hay crop of the United States in 
1931 was the smallest since 1914 as a result 


mainly of the low native or wild hay production 
due to severe drought in the northern Great 
Plains States where the acreage harvested is usu- 
ally quite extensive and of the low yields of al- 
falfa hay in the Great Plains and Western States. 
Estimates by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
placed the 1931 hay crop at 72,366,000 tons, com- 
pared with 74,214,000 tons in 1930 and 87,308,- 
000 tons in 1929. The total acreage harvested in 
1931 was 65,426,000 acres of which 53,449,000 
acres was cultivated or tame hay, and 11,977,000 
acres wild hay. The total value of the year's 
production as of December 1 was $632,110,000. 
The 1931 production of tame hay was 64,233,000 
tons at the rate of 1.2 tons per acre. At the av- 
erage farm price of $9.06 per ton on December 1, 
the lowest for many years, the value of the crop 
was $581,833,000. The crop of wild hay for the 
year was 8,133,000 tons and the average yield 
per acre 0.68 of a ton. The average farm price 
on December 1 was only $6.18 per ton giving a 
total value of $50,277,000. The tame hay yield 
of 1931 was 1.2 per cent greater than in 1930 but 
15.6 per cent smaller than in 1929, and the wild 
hay crop was 24.4 per cent less than in 1930 and 
27.3 per cent less than in 1929. 

The crops grown for tame hay production in- 
clude alfalfa, clover, timothy, Icspcdeza or Japan 
clover, millet, Sudan grass; the annual legumes: 
soy beans, cowpeas, velvet beans and peanuts; 
and cereal grains. The production of alfalfa hay 
in 1931 owing to dry weather was reduced to 

20.914.000 tons (sec Alfalfa). The yield of 
clover and timothy hay, also lowered materially 
by drought, was 27,594,000 tons, of sweet clover 
hay 765,000 tons, of lespedeza 384,000 tons, of 
annual legume hay 4,420,000 tons, of grain crops 
cut for hay 4,645,000 tons and of hay of millet, 
Sudan grass and other miscellaneous crops 6,511,- 
000 tons. The moie southerly States produced 

3.676.000 tons of sweet sorghum forage, used as 
a roughage for feeding live stock, which is not 
included here in the figures on tame hay pro- 
duction. 

The enumeration of the leading producing 
States in 1931 indicates the general distribution 
of hay production by classes. The largest yields 
of tame hay by States were reported as follows : 
New York 5,288,000 tons, Wisconsin 3,833,000 
tons, California 3,679.000 tons, Iowa 3,312,000 
tons, Ohio 3,196,000 tons, Pennsylvania 3,154,000 
tons and Missouri 2,784,000 tons. These States 
produced nearly 30 per cent of the fotal crop 
and hai vested over 36 per cent of the total acre- 
age. The production of wild hay made from marsh, 
salt and prairie grasses in the leading States was 
given as follows: Nebraska 1,532,000 tons, Min- 
nesota 1 ,332,000 tons, South Dakota 884,000 tons. 
North Dakota 809,000 tons, Kansas 758,000 tons, 
and Oklahoma 399,000 tons. Nebraska led in 
area harvested with 2,786,000 acres, followed by 
Minnesota with 1,776,000 acres, South Dakota 
with 1,769,000 acres, and North Dakota 1,349,000 
acres. These four States acooimtod for 70 per 
cent of tlie acreage of wild hay harvested. The 
clover and timothy hay crop exclusive of Japan 
clover and sweet clover hay was produced to the 
extent of nearly 72 per cent in nine eastern and 
northern Mississippi Valley States. The moie im- 
portant producing States and their yields were 
as follows: New York 4,158,000 tons, Wisconsin 

2.847.000 tons, Pennsylvania 2,764,000 tons, Ohio 

2.574.000 tons, Iowa 1,959,000 tons, and Missouri 

1.730.000 tons. 
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In tlic production of sweet sorglium for forage 
and hav among 19 States reporting Texas ranked 
first with 997^000 tons, Kansas second with 990,- 
000, and Oklahoma third with 388,000 tons. 
Among the seven States reporting Japan clover 
hay crops Tennessee produced 130,000 tons or 
over one-third of the total crop. Millet, Sudan 
grass, and other miscellaneous hay crops were 
grown in every State, the leading ones being New 
York producing 510,000 tons. Tennessee 333,000 
tons and Kentucky 274,000 tons. Owing to the 
shortage of other hay and prospects of low grain 
yields, increased acreage of cereal crops were cut 
for hay in 1930 and 1931. The leading States and 
their production in 1931 were reported as fol- 
lows: California 802,000 tons, Washington 600,- 
000 tons, Oregon 516,000 tons. South Dakota 

484.000 tons, and Montana 254,000 tons. Among 
28 States reporting production of annual legume 
hay Illinois stood first with a yield of 677,000 
tons, followed by Indiana with 525,000 tons, Mis- 
souri with 402,000 tons. North Carolina with 

351.000 tons, and Alabama with 335,000 tons. 

HAYTI. See Haiti. 

HEALY, Timothy Michael. An Irish Na- 
tionalist leader and statesman, died in Dublin 
Mar. 26, 1931. He was born in Bantry, County 
Cork, May 17, 1855, and attended St. Colman's 
College of Fermoy. While a railroad clerk in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne he associated himself with 
the “active” section of the old Home Rule party 
and gained the attention of the leader, Charles 
Stewart Parnell, to whom he was appointed 
secretary. 

In 1880 he was elected member of Parliament 
for Wexford, and on delivering his maiden speech 
astounded the House of Commons by his bel- 
ligerent attitude. Time and again he was dis- 
missed from the House on account of his frank 
and often caustic remarks, but he was not 
deterred in his advocacy of home rule. In 1883 
he was cited to appear before the Queen *8 Bench 
for the speeches he had made, and upon refusing 
to give bail was sentenced to a six months* im- 
prisonment. From the first, however, he showed 
that he was one of the best-informed men in the 
House on matters pertaining to Irish political 
history, and succeeded in obtaining many im- 
portant concessions in settling the Irish land 
question. 

Ilealy’s parliamentary career extended nearly 
40 years. In 1891 he joined the opposition to 
Parnell. Nine years later, however, he was in- 
strumental in reconciling both factions by the 
nomination of John Redmond as chairman of 
the Irish Nationalist party. He was called to 
the Irish bar in 1884, l^came Queen’s Counsel in 
1899, and received the compliment of a “special 
call” to the English bar in 1903, He was elected 
bencher of King’s Inn, Dublin, in 1906 and 
benclier of Gray’s Inn and King’s Counsel in 
1910. In 1922 he was appointed first Governor 
General of the Irish Free State, distinguishing 
himself during his five-year tenure as a wise 
and able representative of the Crown. In the 
opinion of many, his pen was even more effective 
than his tongue, his writing being characterized 
by mordant wit, happy illustration, and trenchant 
argument. He was the author of Why There la 
an Irish Land Question and an Irish Land 
League (1881); Loyalty Plus Murder (1884); 
A Word for Ireland (1886); Why Ir^and la 
Not Free (1898) ; Stolen Waters: A Page in the 
Conquest of Ulster (1913) ; The Great Fraud of 


Ulster (1917); and a final volume of reminii- 
cences, Leade rs and Letters of My Day (1928). 

HSIMWEHB. See Austria under History, 

HEJAZ or HEDJAZ. See Arabia. 

HELITTM, Liquefaction or. See Chemistry, 
In iius tbial. 

HEECMETEB, John Conrad. An American 
physician, died Feb. 25, 1931, in Baltimore, Md., 
where he was born Apr. 25, 1864. He was edu- 
cated in Germany, at the Baltimore City College, 
the University of Maryland (M.D., 1884), and 
Johns Hopkins University (Ph.D., 1890). At the 
University of Maryland he was appointed pro- 
fessor of physiology, clinical professor of medi- 
cine, director of the physiological laboratory, 
and regent of the medical department. A special- 
ist in diseases of the digestive organs, he was at 
one time president of the American Gastro- 
Enterologic Association and of the American 
Therapeutic Society, and at the time of his death 
was president of the American section of the 
International Association for the History of 
Medicine. He was also associate editor of several 
American and foreign medical journals and pub- 
lished, among other works. Diseases of the 
Stomach (1897); Diseases of the Intestines (2 
vols., 1901); Manual of Practical Physiology 
(1912) ; and Master Mmds in Medicine — A His- 
tory of the Evolution of Ideas in Medicine 
(1927). 

HEMPHILL, Rear Admiral Joseph New- 
ton, U.S.N., Rett. An American naval officer, 
died in Washington, D. C., July 8, 1931. He was 
boin in Ripley, Ohio, June 18, 1847, and was 
graduated from the U. S. Naval Academy in 
1866. He was made captain in 1901 and rear 
admiral in 1906. During the Philippine insurrec- 
tion he was in Manila, and was in Venezuela 
at the time of the Andrade-Castro revolution of 
1900. He then became chief of staff of the North 
Atlantic fleet, commanding the Kearsarge (1902- 
04), captain of the New York Navy Yard (1904- 
06), president of the Board of Inspection and 
Survey (1906-07), commander of the Asiatic 
station and fleet (1907-08), and president of 
the Naval Examining and Retiring Boards 
(1908-09). He retired in 1900. 

HENBY, Aletied J udson. An American 
meteorologist, died in Washington, D. C., Oct. 
5, 1931. He was born in New Bethlehem, Pa., 
Sept. 1, 1858, and attended Columbian (later 
George Washington) University. After serving in 
the meteorological section of the Signal Service 
of the U. 8. Army, he became in 1895 chief of 
the division of meteorological records of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau. Five years later he was 
advanced to professor of meteorology, being in 
charge of river and flood work, and was also 
executive officer of the Mount Weather (Va.) 
Research Observatory during 1908-12. In 1917 
he became senior and principal meteorologist, 
and after 1021 edited the Monthly Weather Re- 
view, His publications include Climatology of the 
United States (1906); Weather Forecasting in 
the United States (with others, 1916) ; and nu- 
merous bulletins published by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. 

HENBY, Sir Edward Richard. A British 
police commissioner and criminologist, died Feb. 
20, 1931, in London where he was born July 26, 
1850. He entered the Indian Civil Service as an 
assistant magistrate-collector in 1873 and 
was advanced to magistrate-collector in 1888, 
inspector-general of the police in Bengal in 1891, 
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and division commissioner in 1900. After being 
assigned to special duty in South Africa, he re- 
turned to England in 1901 to become assistant 
commissioner of the London metropolitan police 
and chief commissioner in 1008. 

At Scotland Yard, of which he was superin- 
tendent, he introduced a finger-print system of 
identifying criminals which he had evolved as 
a result of observation and experiment in India. 
This system was later adopt^ in many coun- 
tries. He was created a baronet on his resignation 
in 1018. 

HENBY, Joseph, Annivebsast. See Cele- 
brations. 

HEBCULANEUM. See ABOH.ffiOLOOY. 

HEBEDITY. See ZoOlogy. 

HEBFOBD, Charles Harold. A British 
scholar, died in London, Apr. 27, 1031. He was 
born in Manchester in 1853 and was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and in Berlin. 
Ho was appointed professor of English language 
and literature at University College, Aberyst- 
wyth, Wales, in 1887 ; lectured at Oxford in 
1897 and at Johns Hopkins University and the 
University of Chicago in 1900; and became pro- 
fessor of English literature at the University 
of Manchester in 1906. 

Painstaking scholarship appears in his con- 
tributions to the Dictionary of 'National Biog- 
raphy and in his Studies in the Literary Rela- 
turns of England and Germany in the Sixteenth 
Century (1886); The Age of Wordsworth 
(1897); English Tales in Verse (1902); Robert 
Browning (1904); Goethe (1913); Shake- 
speare's Treatment of Love and Marriage, and 
Other Essays (1921); Sketch of Shakespeare 
Investigation, J89S-1923 (1923) ; and The Post- 
War Mind of Germany (1920). 

HESSE, hSs. A constituent republic of the 
German Reich, with an area of 2968 square 
miles and a population at the census of 1925 of 
1,347,279 (1,290,988 in 1919). Capital, Darm- 
stadt. See Germany. 

HESSIAN FLY. See Entomology, Economic. 

HETCH-HETCHY. See Aqueducts under 
San Francisco. 

HE WINS, William Albert Samuel. A Brit- 
ish economist, died in London, Nov. 16, 1931. He 
was born near Wolverhampton, May 11, 1865, and 
attended Pembroke College, Oxford. He was di- 
rector of the London School of Economics (1895- 
1903), taught modern economic history in the 
University of London (1902-03), and was Tooke 
})iofes8or of economic science and statistics at 
King’s College, London (1897-1903). He was 
also a member of the Senate of the University 
of London (1900-03). In 1910 he contested the 
Shipley division of Yorkshire and southeast Lan- 
cashire in the Unionist interest, and in 1912 was 
elected to the House of Commons for north Here- 
fordshire, serving until 1918. During 1917-19 
he was Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
He was one of the early advocates of Joseph 
Chamberlain’s policy of imperial preferential 
tarilTs, serving from 1903 to 1917 as secretary 
of the Tariff Commission. He wrote English 
Trade and Finance in the Seventeenth Century 
(1892) ; Imperialism and Its Probable Effect on 
the Commercial Policy of the United Kingdom 
(1901); Trade in the Balance (1924); Empire 
Restored (1927); and The Apologia of an Im- 
perialist (1929). 

HICKSITE FBIENDS. See Friends. 

HIDES. See Leather. 


HIGGIN80N, Hear Admiral Francis John, 
U.S.N., Ret. An American naval officer, died 
in Kingston, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1931. He was born 
in Boston, Mass., July 19, 1843. Graduating 
from the U. S. Naval Academy in 1861, he served 
throughout the Civil War, participating in the 
bombardments and passage of Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip, in the attack on the Chalmette bat- 
teries and the capture of New Orleans, and in 
the engagement at Fort Sumter. 

During the Spanish- American War he com- 
manded the Massachusetts, being promoted to 
commodore in 1898 and rear admiral in 1899. 
He served as chairman of the Lighthouse Board 
from 1898 to 1901, was commander-in-chief of 
the North Atlantic fleet from 1901 to 1903, and 
had charge of the Navy Yard at Washington 
from 1903 until his retirement in 1905, He pub- 
lished Naval Battles in the Century (1903). 

HIGH SCHOOLS. See Education in the 
United States. 

HIGHWAYS. See Roads and Streets. 

HILL, Samuel. An American lawyer, rail- 
road executive, and financier, died in Portland, 
Ore., Feb. 26, 1931. He was born in Deep River, 
N. C., May 13, 1857, and was graduated from 
Haver ford College in 1878 and Harvard in 1879. 
On admission to the bar the following year, he 
served successively as associate counsel of the 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific, the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, and the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba. From 1890 to 1900 he was president 
for various periods of three subsidiaries of the 
Great Northern Railway, of which his father- 
in-law, James J. Hill, was president — the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, the Eastern of 
Minnesota, and the Montana Central. He then 
became engaged in banking, acting as president 
of the Minneapolis Trust Company until 1903 
and of the United States Trust Company, 
Seattle, Wash., after 1908. 

During the World War, when the transporta- 
tion of import shipments of war munitions for 
Russia across Siberia was badly congested, he 
acted for the Allied nations in restoring train 
service from Vladivostok to the northern battle 
front. He received decorations from the Govern- 
ments of France, Belgium, Rumania, and Japan. 

HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. See Explora- 
tion. 

HINKSON, Katharine Tynan. See Tynan, 
Katharine. 

HIPEBNIK. See Chemistry, Indttptrial. 

HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, The. 
An international organization founded in New 
York City in 1904 to establish a public library 
and museum designed to be a link between the 
English-, Spanish-, and Portuguese-speaking peo- 
ples, and to advance the study of the Spanish 
and Portuguese languages, literature, and his- 
tory, and the study of the countries wherein 
Spanish and Portuguese arc or have been spoken 
languages. Since 1904, when a collection of 
paintings, manuscripts, maps, and coins, and a 
library of about 40,000 volumes were placed in 
charge of the society, valuable additions have 
been made to this collection, and a number of 
temporary exhibitions have been held of the 
works of noted Hispanic artists. Membership of 
the society is limited to 100, is honorary, and 
includes specialists and scholars of all nation- 
alities distinguished in the Hispanic field. The 
society has published more than 200 catalogues, 
reprints of old manuscripts, and monographs. 
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The president is Archer M. Huntington and the 
secretary, George Bird GrinnelL The museum 
and headquarters of the society are at 156th 
Street, West of Broadway, New York City. 

mSTOBICAL ASSOCIATION, Amebioan. 
A society for the promotion of historical studies 
and writings, formed in 1884 by a group of Amer- 
ican scholars and chartered by Congress in 1889. 
Under provision made by the United States gov- 
ernment, it publishes annual reports and is 
charged with the office of communicating its pro- 
ceedings and its information on the state of his- 
torical study and writing to the secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, for transmission to 
Congress. In 1931 the Association had a member- 
ship of 3710, who represented not only every 
State of the Union but also Canada and many 
European and South American countries. 

The forty-sixth annual meeting of the associa- 
tion was held in Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 28-30, 
1931. Among the general topics presented and 
discussed at the sessions were: ^^Nincteenth 
Century Liberalism”; “The Far East”; “The 
Byzantine Empire”; “Aspects of European Eco- 
nomic History”; “American Foreign Relations”; 
“MilitaiT and Diplomatic Aspects of the World 
War” ; “Nineteenth Century England” ; and “Mis- 
sionary Activities in America.” 

The prizes awarded by the association in 1931 
were as follows : Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, to 
Prof. Vernon J. Purycar of Albany College, Al- 
bany, Ore., for England^ Rmsiay and the Straits 
Question; John H. Dunning Prize, to Francis B. 
Simkins and R. H, Woody, for South Carolina 
during Reconstruction; and George Louis Beer 
Prize, to 0. J. Hale, assistant professor of his- 
tory, University of Virginia, for Germany and 
the Diplomatic Revolution: A Study in Diplomacy 
and the Press, 190i-19()(i, 

The official organ of the association is the 
American Historical Review, a quarterly. The 
Annual Report contains proceedings, important 
papers read at the annual meeting, texts of sig- 
iiiiicant documents, reports on American archives, 
reports on history teaching, and papers on agri- 
cultural history. The officers for 1931 were; 
President, Carl Becker, Cornell University; first 
vice piesident, Herbert E. Bolton, University of 
California; second vice president, Charles A. 
Beard, New Milford, Conn.; secretary, Dexter 
Perkins, University of Rochester; treasurer, Con- 
staiitiiie K. McGuire, Washington, D. C. ; assistant 
secretary-treasurer, Patty W. W'ashington; and 
editor, Ijowell Joseph Ragatz, George Washing- 
ton University. Headquarters are at 40 B Street, 
S. W\, Washington, D. C. 

HISTORY. See French Literature; Ger- 
man Literature; Italian Literature; Lit- 
erature, English and American; Philology, 
Modern; Spanish- American Literatures; 
Spanish Lterature. 

HITLER, Adolf. See Germany under History, 

HOBART COLLEGE. An institution for the 
higher education of men in Geneva, N. Y., found- 
ed chiefly under the auspices of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 1822 and permanently 
chartered by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York in 1826. William Smith 
College, a coordinate institution for the separate 
instruction of women, administered by the Hobart 
College corporation, and with instruction given 
by the Hobart College faculty, was established 
in 1908. The student enrollment in Hobart Col- 


lege for the autumn of 1931 was 320, while 
the enrollment in William Smith College was 
121. The combined faculty of the two colleges 
numbered 42. The endowment amounted to $1,- 
403,000, and the income for the year was ap- 
proximately $240,000. President Murray Bart- 
lett, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 

HOCKEY. The Montreal Canadiens won the 
Stanley Cup, that treasured trophy emblematic 
of the world’s professional hockey championship, 
in 1931, after a gruelling regular campaign and 
an extraordinary scries in the playofTs. The 
Montreal team played flashing hockey all the 
season and finished on top of the Canadian di- 
vision of the National Hockey League standing. 
The Boston Bruins topped the American divi- 
sion. The Canadiens and the Bruins then met 
according to the present playoff rules, which pro- 
vide that the two leaders meet and tlien the win- 
ner faces the winner of an elimination of the 
second and third place teams. After a hard series 
with the Bruins, the champions met the Chicago 
Black Hawks in the iinal series, winning three of 
five games. 

Tlie Windsor (Ont.) Bulldogs topped the Inter- 
national Hockey League, a i)rofe8Bional league, 
by winning in the playoffs, after Buffalo had led 
throughout the season. The Oakland Sheiks won 
the California Hockey League title, defeating 
the Oakland Checkers in the playoff, 12 goals to 
11. Vancouver won the Pacific Coast Hockey 
League championship for the year, winning the 
playoff series with Seattle, 3 games to 1. The 
Springfield Indians, “farm” for the New York 
Rangers of the National League, won the 
Canadian-American League title and the Fon- 
taine Cup for 1931, downing the Boston Cubs in 
the jdayoff, 3 games to 2. At the start of the new 
season in November this league moved into 
New York City, the Bronx Tigers playing their 
home games at the Coliseum in the Bronx. 

The W'innipeg Hockey Club won the Allan 
Cup, emblematic of the world’s senior amateur 
championship, by defeating the Hamilton Tigers 
in two straight games. In the world’s amateur 
championship tournament played at Krynica, 
Poland, in February, tlie Manitoba Grads won 
the title for Canada, defeating the Boston Hockey 
Club, representing the United States, 2-0, in 
the final of the round robin. The national 
amateur tournament, held under the auspices of 
the Amateur Athletic Union, witli an eye to de- 
veloping a team for the 1932 Olynijiics, w^as won 
by the Crescent Athletic Club team. The Crescents 
defeated the Atlantic City 8ca Gulls in the final, 
at Madison Square Gaidcn, New York City, 
4 to 2. The Winnipeg Elmwood Millionaires won 
the Ontario Hockey Association Memorial Cup, 
the symbol of supremacy in junior amateur 
hockey. 

Yale University was considered the champion 
intercollegiate team, yielding only once in 10 
games. This lone defeat to the Boston Hockey 
Club, 1-0, came in the early part of the season, 
and after that the Elis swept everything before 
them, defeating Harvard in two games, 6-1, and 
3-1. Harvard, Princeton, and Dartmouth were 
also strong. 

HOFEDING, hSvdlng, Harald. A Danish 
philosopher, died July 2, 1931, in Copenhagen 
where he was born Mar. 11, 1843. He attended 
the University of Copenhagen from which he 
received the Ph.D. de^ee in 1870. In 1880 he 
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became lecturer and in 1883 professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Copenhagen, retiring 
in 1916. 

Of his contributions to philosophy, the most 
notable was his concept of religion b^ which 
the religious emotion was correlated with feel- 
ings intellectual, eesthetic, or moral through the 
reaction of mind to the sense of values. For him 
the chief problems of philosophy were: the prob- 
lem of knowledge; the problem of existence; the 
problem of the estimation of worth; and the 
problem of consciousness. Early influenced by 
Kierkegaard, he held to a distinction between 
knowledge and belief, but later he became a 
positivist who applied to the views of that school 
the methods of critical philosophy and the re- 
sults of psychological study. In ethics he was a 
utilitarian of a moderate type. His works in- 
clude Psychology (1882; 10th ed., 1925); Ethics 
(1887) ; History of Modern Philosophy (1894) ; 
The Philosophy of Religion (1901); Philosophi- 
cal Problems (1902); Modern Philosophers 
(1904); Human Thought (1910); Henri Berg- 
son's Philosophy (1914) ; The Concept of Total- 
ity (1917); Spinoza's Ethics (1918); Leading 
Conceptions in the 19th Century (1920); The 
Concept of Relation (1921); The Conception of 
Analogy (1923); Epistemology and Conception 
of Life (192,6); Religious Types of Thought 
(1927); Present State of Epistemology (1930). 

HOGS. 8^00 Livestock; VBi'EniNAitY Medi- 
cine. 

HOLLAND. Sec NETiiERLANDS, The. 

HOLY CROSS, CoiJ.EGE of the. A Roman 
Catholic college for men, under the Society of 
Jesus, in Worcester, Mass., founded in 1843. The 
enrollment for the autumn of 1931 totaled 1070. 
The faculty numbered 79. The library contained 
76,000 volumes. President, the Rev. John M. 
Fov, S J. 

HOLYLAND. See ,Tewr; Palestine. 

HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK. See 
AoiuriT] Ti UAL Extension Work. 

HOME ECONOMICS. See Aoiucultubal Ex- 
tension Work; Food and Nutrition. 

HOME MANAGEMENT. See AoriuulturaI/ 
Extension Work. 

HOMICIDE. See Crime 

HONDURAS, hOn-dob'riis. A Central Amer- 
ican republic, bounded on the north and east by 
the Caribbean Sea, on the west by Guatemala, 
Salvador, and the Gulf of Fonseca, and on the 
south by Nicaragua. Capital, Tegucigalpa. 

Area and Poim lation. The estimated area is 
49,260 8(juare miles; population, according to 
the census of 1920, 700,811, compared with 859,- 
700 (estimated) in 1930. The inhabitants are 
mostly Indians with a strain of Spanish blood. 
The chief towns, with their estimated popula- 
tions in 1930, are Tegucigalpa, 40,049; San Pedro 
Suln, 24,292; La Ceiba, 13,073; Choluteca, 12,- 
371 ; Juticalpa, 10,809. The chief ports are 
Amapala on the Pacific and Porto Cortez and 
Omoa on the Atlantic. In the fiscal year 1929-30, 
there were 31,004 births and 15,470 deaths. 

Education. Primary education is nominally 
compulsory for children between the ages of *7 
and 16. According to the Presidential message 
of January, 1931, primary schools in 1930 num- 
bered 1527, with a total enrollment of 67,359 
pupils and an average attendance of 46,200. The 
enrollment in secondary and normal schools was 
2288, and in the university (1929), 167. In 1929, 


41.8 per cent of the children of school age at- 
tended school. 

Pboduction. Honduras is the world^s largest 
producer of bananas, exports of this fruit (to- 
taling 26,982,099 stems in 1930) normally com- 
prising 86 per cent of all foreign shipments. The 
industry, upon which about 30 per cent of the 
population is dependent, is almost exclusively 
controlled by the United Fruit and other foreign 
companies. Sugar, coffee, coconuts, hardwood, and 
minerals are the other chief export products. 
Two large foreign -owned mills on the north coast 
account for all sugar produced. Coffee is grown 
in western and southern Honduras, principally 
by native farmers. Mineral resources include 
silver, gold, lead, copper, iron, zinc, antimony, 
and coal, but only the first four are exported. 

Commerce. Exports established a record in the 
fiscal year ended July 31, 1930, amounting to 
$26,171,000 as compared with $24,669,000 in the 
previous year. Bananas comprised approximately 

87.8 per cent of the total exports, being valued 
at $22,981,000 as against $20,869,000 in the pre- 
vious year. The United States was the leading 
purchaser of Honduran products and in the fiscal 
year 1920-30 took approximately 74 per cent of 
the total value of exports. Foreign enterprises 
controlled about 90 per cent of the value of all 
exports. Imports increased from $14,861,000 in 
1928-29 to $15,946,000 in 1929-30. Imports from 
the United States increased from $11,563,000 in 
1928-29 to $11,886,000 in 1929-30, but consti- 
tuted only 74.5 per cent of the total as against 

77.8 in 1928-29. The United Kingdom and Ger- 
many made slight gains in the amounts supplied. 

Finance. Total government receipts for the 
fiscal year ended July 31, 1930, amounted to 14,- 
314,299 pesos (1 peso equaled about $0.50 in 
19.30) and total expenditures to 15,021,739 pesos, 
leaving a deficit of 707,440 pesos. As 404,892 
pesos of expenditure were paid out of the balance 
of the previous year, the final deficit was 302,548 
])esos. Receipts were 585,911 pesos higher than 
in 1928-29 and expenditures 2,158,114 pesos 
higher. The budget for the fiscal year 1930-31, 
as adopted by Congress, balanced at 15,109,628 
pesos; that for 1931-32 at 16,568,612 pesos. On 
Sept. 25, 1931, however, the Government an- 
nounced that it had reduced the 1931-32 budget 
expenditures by 4,000,000 pesos in line with de- 
clining revenues. On July 31, 1930, the internal 
public debt stood at 16,569,724 pesos and the 
external (sterling) debt at the equivalent of 
10,400,000 pesos, compared with 18,602,341 
pesos and 10,800,000 pesos, respectively, at the 
end of July, 1929. 

Communications. Inadequate transportation 
facilities hinder the economic development of the 
country. Railway lines, which totaled 1048 miles 
in 1929, are all located on the north coast and, 
with the exception of the government-owned Na- 
tional Railway (57 miles long), are the property 
of foreign fruit companies. Highway mileage in 
1930 was 196 miles. Tela, San Pedro Sula, and 
Tegucigalpa arc connected by a fruit company’s 
air line. The Miami-Panama air line touches at 
Tela and San Lorenzo, while another air route 
connects San I^orcnzo with San Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Mexico. 

Government. According to the Constitution as 
amended in 1924. executive power is vested in the 
President nominated and elected by popular vote, 
and holding office for four years; legislative 
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power is in the Congress of Deputies consisting 
of 43 members chosen for four years directly by 
popular vote. A permanent commission of five 
members transacts the routine business for Con- 
gress while that body is not in session. President 
in 1931, Dr. Vicente Mejia Colindres, who as- 
sumed office Feb. 1, 1020, for a four-year term. 

History. A serious revolt broke out on the 
north coast of Honduras on Apr. 18, 1031, led by 
Gen. Gregorio Ferrera, a full-blooded Indian 
with a large following among the Indian laborers 
on the large American banana plantations of 
that region. The revolt was attributed partly to 
unrest among unemployed plantation workers 
and partly to the refusal of President Mejia 
Colindrcz to include General Ferrera in his Cab- 
inet. Following the looting of the town of Pro- 
greso and unsuccessful rebel attacks on Sona- 
guera and Tela, American naval and commercial 
vessels evacuated several hundred Americans 
employed by the fruit companies from that re- 
gion. On April 20 the Honduran Congress de- 
clared martial law throughout the country and 
3000 well-trained troops were dispatched to the 
north coast to quell the revolt. Government 
troops reported having defeated rebel forces at 
Chamelecon, San Pedro Sula, and other points, 
but on May 1 insurgents captured Santa Rosa de 
Copdn. Reports stated that 200 were slain in the 
attack on the city and that the insurgents then 
massacred 50 civilians and officials. Government 
forces repulsed a severe attack on Tela May 23 
and on June 20 decisively defeated General Fer- 
rera near Lake Yojoa. The revolt was definitely 
terminated with the killing of General Ferrera 
by pursuing government troops on June 26. 

The revolt caused a severe setback to the eco- 
nomic condition of the country, which was al- 
ready unfavorable as a result of the decline in 
the price of bananas and other export products 
and the reduction of activities by the foreign 
fruit companies. Business was at a standstill on 
the north coast for three months, the financial 
burden ot the country was increased, plans for 
highway and other public improvements had to 
be curtailed, and the price of native foodstuffs 
rose to levels which caused severe hardship among 
the population. 

On Jan. 1, 1031, the Liberal and Conservative 
parties in Congress reached a compromise, which 
averted the possibility that President Mejia 
Colindrcz would be forced to declare a dictator- 
ship. Following the elections of October, 1930, 
in which both parties won an equal number of 
seats in Congress, each demanded the right to 
organize Congress, under threat of abstention. 
Had either party withdrawn, a quorum would 
have been lacking and the President would have 
had no alternative but to rule by decree. By the 
compromise reached on Jan. 1, 1931, the Presi- 
dency of Congi-ess was decided by lot, the choice 
falling upon a Liberal. The other posts were 
divided between the two parties. A new Cabinet 
was announced during the course of the revolt 
(May 18), including: Foreign Affairs, Salvador 
Zelaya; Finance, Coronado Garcia; War, Jos4 
Maria Ochoa Velasquez; Interior, Ernesto Ar- 
gueto. 

Congress by the decree of Mar. 10, 1931, 
adopted the gold lempira, with a value of $0.50 
U. S. currency, as the new monetary unit, and 
made provision for the withdrawal of the exist- 
ing silver currency within one year. The change 
in currency had not become effective during 1931. 


Delimitation of the Nioaraguan-Honduras 
boundary by a commission in accordance with 
an award made by the King of Spain in 1900 
was provided for by a treaty signed by repre- 
sentatives of the two countries in Managua, 
Jan. 21, 1931. The neutral member of the commis- 
sion was to be an engineer appointed by the U. S. 
Department of State. For ratification of the 
treaty for settlement of the Honduras-Gautemala 
boundary dii^utc, see Guatemala under History. 

HONG KONG. A possession of Great Britain 
at the mouth of the Canton River, about 90 miles 
to the south of Canton, China; comprising the 
island of Hong Kong, with an area of 32 square 
miles, and the opposite Peninsula of Kowloon, 
separated from it by a strait about a half-mile 
wide. Total area, 391 square miles. In addition, 
considerable land in Kowloon Bay has been re- 
claimed from the sea. At the 1931 census the 
population was 852,932 (provisional figure), of 
which about 18,150 were non-Chinese. There 
are about 7000 British residents, 2500 Portu- 
guese, 2000 British Indians, and 400 Americans. 
Registered births and deaths in 1929 numbered 
10,223 and 17,565, respectively. Chinese emi- 
grants in 1929 totaled 227,523 and Chinese im- 
migrants 185,390. The city of Victoria on Hong 
Kong Island has a population of over 580,000 
(577,500 Chinese). 

Hong Kong's prosperity has been built pri- 
marily on its extensive transit trade, the free 
port of Victoria being the distributing centre 
for that part of China and French Indo-China 
situated south of Foochow and north of Saigon. 
Local industries include the refining of sugar 
and tin, rice polishing, furniture making, ship- 
building, and engineering. Provisional trade re- 
turns for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, 
showed total imports of about $217,452,000 
(U. S. currency) and exports of $168,219,000, 
compared with imports of $318,715,000 and ex- 
ports of $281,295,000 in 1924. 

In the budget for 1931, receipts and expendi- 
tures were estimated to balance at 29,800,000 
Hong Kong silver dollars, as compared with a 
bud^t total of about 23,800,000 dollars in 1930 
(1 Hong Kong silver dollar exchanged at an 
average rate of $0.3385 in U. S. currency in 
1930). Expenditure for defense totaled 3,343,095 
Hong Kong dollars in 1929. The colony is head- 
quarters for the China squadron of the Britisli 
navy. A total of 42,970 steamers of 39,473,000 
tons and 21,146 junks of 2,673,000 tons entered 
and cleared the port in the foreign trade in 1930. 
Of the steamers, 11,772 aggregating 28,295,000 
tons were ocean-going. Compaiative figures for 
1924 were 57,765 steamers of 38,770,000 tons 
and 27,725 junks of 3,299,000 tons. The colony 
is administered by a governor, assisted by execu- 
tive and legislative councils. Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in 1931, Sir William Peel, 
appointed in 1930. 

Sir John Simon charged in the British House 
of Commons May 11, 1931, that thousands of 
little girls were being sold into virtual slavery 
in Hong Kong under the ‘‘muitsai system.” The 
system operated under conditions which some- 
times led to deplorable cruelty, he said. Dr. 
Drummond Shiels, Under-Secrotary of State for 
Colonies, replied that it was inaccurate to speak 
of the muitsai (girl servants) as slaves. He add- 
ed that the Government had taken steps to 
abolish by ordinance the initial payment of 
money for the muitsai and that propaganda 
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WEB being spread to do away with the system 
altogether. 

The Japanese occupation of Mukden in Sep- 
tember, 1931, was followed by three days of 
fierce anti -Japanese rioting by Chinese in Hong 
Kong, during which Japanese shops were looted 
and wrecked. Six Japanese were killed by a mob, 
many others were beaten, and the police and 
British troops were forced to take strenuous 
measures to end the disorders. See Japan and 
China unde r History, 

HOOKWO&M. See Zoology. 

HOOVEB, Hebbebt, President of the United 
States. See United States under Administra- 
Hon, 

HOOVEB DAM. See Dams; Water Power. 

HOOVEB MOBATOBIUM. See Repara- 
tions AND War Debts; Germany under History, 

HOOVEB POLICY. For developments in the 
so-called Hoover Policy toward the Caribbean 
and Central American countries, see Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Panama, Guatemai.a, Haiti, and 
Cuba and Salvador under Jhstory. 

HOPS. The production of hops in 1931 in 
most of the hop growing countries of the world 
Buffered a further decline as compared even with 
the low yield of the preceding year. The total 
production of Bclgiiun, England and Wales, 
Czechoslovakia, and the United States as reported 
by the International Institute of Agriculture was 
71,76(5,000 pounds as compared with 87,208,000 
pounds in 1930, a reduction of 17.7 per cent and 
of 22.6 per cent below the average annual yield 
for the five years 1925-1929. The total acre- 
age in these countries had declined from 80,000 
acres in 1930 to 74,000 acres in 1931 and stood 
11.8 per cent below the average annual acreage 
of the five-year period. The 1931 yields reported 
for the European countries were 24,725,000 pounds 
for Czechoslovakia, 18,928,000 pounds for Eng- 
land and Wales, and 2,271,000 pounds for Bel- 
gium. Germany produced 24,366,000 pounds in 
1930 on 32,000 acres, but the acreage in 1931 
had been reduced to 25,000 acres. In view of de- 
clining hop prices the German Government passed 
a decree effective Sep. 1, 1931 directing certain 
breweries to use a minimum of 75 per cent Ger- 
man hops but the decree did not apply to estab- 
lishments brewing for e\port. 

In the United States according to reports is- 
sued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture the 
production of liops in Washington, Oregon, and 
(California combined had been lower than the 1931 
crop of 25,852,000 pounds only four times since 
1917. The pioduction in tliese three States was 
only 23,447,000 pounds in 1930 but in 1929 it 
was 33,195,000 pounds. The acreage harvested 
in these States in 1931 was 21,400 acres, compared 
with 19,500 in 1930 and 24,400 in 1929. In recent 
years Oregon had produced from half to two- 
thirds of the crop in the three Pacific Coast States. 
The yields of these States iu 1931 were reported 
as follows: Oregon 16,430,000 pounds, Califor- 
nia 5,550,000 pounds, and Washington 3,872,000 
pounds. The areas devoted to the crop were 16,500, 
3700, and 2200 acres, respectively. The average 
yield per acre for the total area was 1208 pounds. 
On the basis of the average farm price of 13.8 
cents per pound the total hops crop was $3,- 
664,000. 

HOBACE. See PiTnx)LOGY, Classical. 

HOBSE BACING. See Racing. 

HOBTICT7LTTJBE. Abundant crops and low 
prices may be said to characterize horticulture 


in the United States in 1931. Yet horticulture 
did not perhaps suffer as severely in the stress- 
ful times as did certain field crops such as wheat 
and corn, which may be stored for several years, 
the perishable nature of fruits and vegetables 
being for once a benefit as well as a handicap. 
The 1931 apple crop was the largest since 1026 
and rather evenly distributed over all important 
producing sections. The 1931 peach crop was the 
largest on record. The grape crop, on the other 
hand, was 35 per cent below that of 1930. In 
California excessive heat and overproduction in 

1930 cut the grape crop almost in half, a situa- 
tion which proved a blessing rather than a dis- 
aster and removed the necessity of leaving a 
large part of the crop on the vines as happened 
in 1930. Pecans, with a tremendously increased 
production, sold at unprecedented low prices. Yet 
in the long run this large crop should help the 
pecan growers as it aided in the formation of 
the new National Pecan Marketing Association 
which is certain to help stabilize the pecan in- 
dustry in the future. A large citrus crop in 
prospect for the 1931-1932 season promised to 
complete a year of plentiful production. 

A highly promising development of the 1931 
season was the further expansion of the freezing 
method of preserving fresh fully ripe fruits. 
Fresh frozen peaches and berries apfiearcd on 
city markets and because of the fact that little 
of the original flavor and delicacy is lost in the 
freezing process there appears to be a bright fu- 
ture for this >oung industry. 

Production in 1931. In times characterized 
by a general surplus of production crop yields 
have a dual interest, that of actual quantity and 
also their effect on the general price of commodi- 
ties. Fruits and vegetables, because of their 
quickly perishable nature, have, however, no 
such widespread influence on markets and mar- 
keting as do corn, wheat, and cotton. Although 
less acreage was planted to most truck crops in 
1931, increased yields per acre usually offset the 
anticipated reductions. Contrary to the usual 
situation, where smaller crops were actually 
harvested, they brought lower returns to the 
growers, there being in fact no deflnite stimulus 
from short yields. Data released on December 16 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture show a yield 
of 211,506,000 bushels of apples in 1931 as com- 
pared with 155,982,000 bushels iu 1930; 77,- 

743.000 bushels of peaches in 1931 and 53,864,000 
bushels in 1930; 23,009,000 bushels of pears in 

1931 and 25, MO, 000 bushels in 1930; 1,582,982 
tons of graj)e8 in 1931 and 2,438,514 tons in 
1930; 108,090 tons of cherries in 1931 and 115,- 
250 tons in 1930; fresh plums and prunes 117,- 
750 tons in 1931 and 147,875 tons in 1930; 
dried prunes 203,750 tons in 1931 and 296,465 
tons in 1930; oranges 50,814,000 boxes in 1931 
as compared with 54,5.59,000 boxes in 1930 and 

34.034.000 boxes in 1929; grapefruit 14,770,000 
boxes in 1931 and 18,690,000 boxes in 1930; 
lemons 8,000,000 boxes in 1931 and 7,960,000 
boxes in 1930, cranberries 651,000 barrels in 
1931 and 560,480 barrels in 1930; pecans 74,- 

986.000 pounds in 1931 and 40,469,000 pounds 
in 1930; strawberries 11,286,000 crates in 1931 
and 9,637,000 crates in 1930. 

Truck crop data show a decline in asparagus 
production in 1931, 9,307,000 crates as com- 
pared with 10,494,000 crates in 1030 ; snap beans 
184,500 tons in 1931 and 214,000 tons in 1930; 
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cabbage 092,800 tons in 1931 and 998,600 tons 
ill 1930; cantaloupes 17,962,000 crates in 1931 
and 16,961,000 crates in 1930; carrots 11,833,000 
bushels in 1931 and 10,062,000 bushels in 1930; 
cauliflower 7,087,000 crates in 1931 and 6,843,> 
000 crates in 1930; celery 9,760,000 crates in 
1931 and 10,419,000 crates in 1930; canning 
corn 771,800 tons in 1931 and 659,700 tons in 
1030; cucumbers 10,767,000 bushels in 1931 and 

13.842.000 bushels in 1930; eggplant 776,000 
bushels in 1931 and 798,000 bushels in 1930; 
lettuce 18,669,000 crates in 1931 and 19,691,000 
crates in 1930; onions 18,867,000 bushels in 
1931 and 26,002,000 bushels in 1930; peas 247,- 
000 tons in 1931 and 354,000 tons in 1930; pep- 
pers 4,623,000 bushels in 1931 and 3,690,000 
bushels in 1930; early potatoes 46,381,000 bush- 
els in 1931 and 43,651,000 bushels in 1930; spin- 
ach 171,000 tons in 1931 and 161,900 tons in 
1930; tomatoes 1,475,500 tons in 1931 and 
2,216,700 tons in 1930; watermelons 76,469,000 
units in 1931 as compared with 82,401,000 in 

1930. 

The World Situation. Abundant crops of 
fruits and nuts throughout the world failed to 
yield normal returns due to the unfavorable 
market conditions. According to information re- 
leased by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the Canndian apple crop was officially forecast 
on October 1 as 3,666,000 Imrrels as compared 
with 3,411,000 barrels in 1930, The Australian, 
Tasmanian, and New Zealand export apple crop 
totaled 4,280,000 boxes, a decline from the 

5.420.000 boxes of the preceding year. Of this 
crop 77 per eent was exported to England and 
23 per cent to continental Europe. 

Final figures on the 1931 South African citrus 
crop showed an export of 1,734,000 boxes, 156,- 
000 less than in 1930. Of this crop 94 per cent 
was oranges and the balance mostly grapefruit. 
Drought and intense heat were said to have in- 
jured the younger trees and greatly reduced po- 
tential yields. Porto Rico grew 8300 acres of 
grapefruit in 1931, from which was harvested 
6.5 per cent of the world’s crop, approximately 
90 per cent being grown in the United States 
proper. The walnut crop in Italy, France, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia was 33 per cent larger in 
1931 than in 1930. The Mediterranean almond 
crop was 90 per cent of the 1930 crop with prices 
much lower. The Mediterranean fig crop was es- 
timated at 74,800 tons in 1931 as compared with 
76,566 tons in 1930. 

Foreign Commerce. Summaries presented in 
the October, 1931, Monthly Summary of Foreign 
Commerce of the United States give a clear cut 
picture of the trade situation with respect to 
horticultural products during the ten months 
ended Oct. 31, 1931. Rather strangely, exports 
showed a considerable increase in value in 1931 
as compared with the same period in 1930, 
from $05,864,851 to $102,618,229. At the same 
time imj)ort8 declined very sharply in value, 
from $100,904,998 in 1930 to $73,728,298 in 

1931, a result due in part at least to the de- 
creased purchasing power within the United 
States. 

The principal gains in export values were 
recorded for citrus fruits and apples, the rise 
being due to total quantities handled rather than 
to price per unit. The 1930 value of exported 
oranges was $9,379,056, the 1931 value $11,894,- 
106, Grapefruit exports in 1930 amounted 


$2,981,990 and in 1931 to $3,439,311. Boxed ap« 
pies exports in 1930 were valued at $9,942,934 
and in 1931 at $14,861,468. Barreled apples were 
$4,774,803 in 1930 and $7,809,308 in 1931. 

Among import items to show material losses 
in value were lemons, declining from $2,064,963 
in 1930 to $636,857 in 1931; olives from $2,074,- 
017 in 1030 to $1,141,649 in 1931; pineapples 
from $2,418,397 in 1930 to $1,909,469 in 1931; 
shelled almonds from $3,321,119 in 1930 to 
$2,361,289 in 1931; prepared coconut from $3,- 
125,192 in 1931 to $1,728,127 in 1930. Two 
items, namely, canned tomatoes and cashew nuts, 
show a considerable increase in value, the for- 
mer $1,993,770 in 1930 and $2,178,230 in 1931. 
Bananas, the principal import item, decreased in 
value from $30,432,066 in 1930 to $25,882,431 in 
1931, data correlated closely with a decline in 
number of bunches, from 66,057,280 in 1930 to 
48,974,942 in 1931. Flowering bulbs showed a 
sharp loss in import value, hyacinths, for ex- 
ample, dropping from $1,122,436 in 1930 to 
$702,096 in 1931. 

Cooperative Marketing. The extent of co- 
operative marketing in the horticultural indus- 
try was clearly indicated in an address delivered 
on August 27 by Charles S. Wilson of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board before the Vegetable Growers 
Association of America. Mr. Wilson stated that 
there were in the United fcitates 1386 coopera- 
tive associations, including a total of 182,000 
groweis, engaged in the marketing of fruits and 
vegetables aggregating 319 million dollars in 
value. Two nationwide horticultural selling as- 
sociations were formed during 1931 with the aid 
of the Federal Farm Board, namely, the Na- 
tional Pecan Marketing Association and the 
National Fruit and Vegetable Exchange. 

According to the Federal Farm Board, cran- 
berry growers of New Jersey marketed a])proxi- 
mately 100 jier eent of their crop coojieratively 
and Massachusetts growers 62 per cent. Pennsyl- 
vania grape growers sold 66 per rent of their 
production cooperatively and New York growers 
only 31 per cent. In the case of pears, only 2 per 
cent of the New York crop was handled coopera- 
tively, suggesting the need of further expansion 
of tiie cooperative marketing movement in the 
Eastern States. 

Motor trucks are an important factor in the 
marketing of fruit and vegetables. According to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics approxi- 
mately 16 per cent of the total shipments of 
fresh fruits and vegetables transported 20 miles 
or more to market was handled in motor trucks, 
some of which travel distances as great as 400 
miles and more. 

Plant Quarantines. Foreign and domestic 
plant quarantines have played an important part 
in recent years in determining the distribution 
of horticultural products. Probably the out- 
standing development during 1931 was the re- 
moval of the Mediterranean fruit lly quarantine 
which had regulated the movement of Florida 
fruits and vegetables. Apparently the eradica- 
tion programme conducted cooperatively by the 
Federal and State governments had been so 
thorough that not a single fruit fly remained to 
menace Florida’s important fruit and vegetable 
industry. The Japanese l)eetle and the European 
corn borer unfortunately became so widespread 
that hope of elimination was no longer held, 
efforts l^ing confined in 1931 to the development 
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of methods of control and to slowing down the 
rate of spread. Limitations on the importation 
of narcissus and other bulbs formerly brought 
in vast quantities to the United States from 
European countries resulted in the continued de- 
velopment of home production, which promises 
in a few years to meet all domestic demands and 
in fact to provide the nucleus for a profitable 
home industry. Substantial progress was made 
in the control of the so-called Phony peach dis- 
ease which had proved so destructive to peaches 
in the Georgia peach belt and for a time ap- 
peared very menacing. The organism was found 
to be an infectious virus, confined apparently to 
the roots of peaches and nectarines and other 
trees grafted on these roots. As a result a search 
was made for disease resistant roots and at least 
one species, a native plum, was found promising. 
There was some indication that the peach tree 
borer carries the disease from tree to tree. 

Horticultijeai. Research. No more worthy 
example of the aid that research was rendering 
the horticultural industry was forthcoming than 
that of the solution of the arsenical residue 
problem, discussed rather fully in U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Technical Bulletin 'No, 2^5 
(1931). Paced on one hand with the necessity of 
applying poisons to combat insects and on the 
otlier with laws requiring the removal of excess 
poisons from the harvested fruit, the growers 
weic in a difficult position until research work- 
ers found that a dilute hydrochloric acid vrash 
would effectively cleanse fruit. Attempts at the 
New York (Cornell) Agidcultural Experiment 
Station {Amer. 8oc, Uort, 8ci, Proe, 27, 1930, 
pp. 190-198), to change the biennial fruiting 
habit of Wealthy apple trees to annual fruiting 
by applying large quantities of available nitro- 
gen fertilizer and pruning heavily, failed, in- 
dicating that fruiting habits in the apple, once 
established are highly fixed and difficult to 
change. Determinations at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station {Amer. 8oo, Eort. Sci. Proo, 
27, 1930, ])p. 32-36), of the various sugars in 
the fruits of apple trees supplied with different 
amounts of nitrogen fertilizer, failed to show any 
significant differences in sugars that could be 
traced to the fertilizer treatment. 

The observation at the Pennsylvania Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station {Pennsylvania 8ta, 
Bui. 261, 1931, p. 35), that apple trees in soils 
containing abundant organic matter suffered 
much less severely from drought than did trees 
in soils lacking in organic matter, had a very 
I)ractical bearing on orchard management, since 
the quantity of organic matter in the soil may 
be greatly influenced by cover crops. 

Miscellaneous. Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
noted horticulturist and author, received the 
Honorary Award Medal of the Garden Club of 
Amcrl(‘a in recognition of his outstanding con- 
tributions to horticulture. As further tribute to 
his eminent service. Dr. Bailey was awarded the 
Arthur Hoyt Scott Garden and Horticultural 
Medal of Swarthmore College, carrying with it 
a cash emolument of one thousand dollars. The 
George Robert White Gold Medal for distin- 
guished horticultural service was awarded by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society to Dr. 
Frederick C. Coville of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for his success in breeding and de- 
veloping improved varieties of blueberries. 

A splendid new horticultural building was 


completed at the New York (Geneva) Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Equipped with con- 
trolled storage facilities and other modern 
equipment, the new building promised to be of 
materia] aid to the pomological workers at the 
station. The new Florida Citrus Products Labo- 
ratory at Winter Haven, Florida, was officialljr 
opened on October 23, with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Arthur M. Hyde as principal speaker. 
This new laboratory will study methods of can- 
ning, dehydration and cold-storage preservation 
of orange and grapefruit juices, the utilization 
of cull fruit, etc. 

For the first time, an attempt was made to 
transport California grapes to the Eastern sea- 
board by water when a cargo of 8000 lugs of 
fancy table grapes was shipped in the cold-stor- 
age chambers of the steamship Virginia from 
San Francisco to New York. An even more novel 
departure in the handling of California products 
was inaugurated by a Los Angeles fiorist who 
shipped a consignment of gardenias by aeroplane 
to New York City. The New Dawn rose, a bud 
sport of the well-known climbing variety Dr. 
Van Fleet, was the first plant to receive a patent 
under the recently amended U. S. Patent Law, 
thus marking a historical step in the advance- 
ment of American horticulture. The recipient of 
the patent will receive a royalty for a certain 
stipulated period on all plants of this new vari- 
ety sold. 

Necrology. The untimely death on January 13 
of Dr. Frederick J. Pritchard, plant breeder in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, was a 
serious loss to the department. E. G. Dezell, gen- 
eral manager of the California Fruit Growers' 
Exchange since 1922, died August 2. 

Bibliography. Many attractive and useful 
books on horticultural subjects made their ap- 
pearance during the year, presenting concrete 
evidence of the widespread appeal of the garden 
and its inhabitants. M. C. Allwood, Carnations 
for Everyman (1931 ) ; L. H. Bailey, E. Z. Bailey, 
Hortus (New York, 1930); F. J. Chittenden, 
The Carden Doctor (London and New York, 

1930) ; A. McCully, American Alpines in the 
Carden (New York, 1931); E. R. Fisher, The 
Carden Club Manual (New York, 1931); E. B. 
Higgins, Our Native Cacti (New York, 1931); 
H. H. Hume, Azaleas and Camellias (New York, 

1931) ; A, Laurie, Chrysanthemums Under Class 
and Outdoors (New York, 1930) ; A. Laurie and 
L. C. Chadwick, The Modem Nursery (New 
York, 1931); J. J. Ochse, Fruits and Fruitcul- 
ture in the Dutch East Indies (Batavia, 1931) ; 
E. W. Oliver, Landscaping the Small Borne 
(New York, 1931); H. S. Ortloff, Perennial 
Cardens (New York, 1931); H. C. Powell, The 
Culture of the Orange and Allied Fruits (South 
Africa, 1930) ; L. W. Ramsey and G. H, Law- 
rence, Carden Pools, Large and Small (New 
York, 1930); E. S. Rohde, The Scented Garden 
(London, 1931); J. M. Shull, Rainbow Frag- 
ments (Garden City, N. Y., 1931) ; 0. C. Simonds, 
Landscape Gardening (New York, 1931) ; H. C. 
Thompson, Vegetable Crops (2d edition. New 
Y^ork, 1931) ; T. A. Weston, Practical Carnation 
Cultu/re (New York, 1931) ; E. H. Wilson, If I 
Were to Make a Garden (Boston, Mass.). 

HOTELS. See Argiiitectube. 

HOWABD, John Galen. An American archi- 
tecti died in San Francisco, Calif., July 18, 
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1931. He was born in Chelmafordi Mass., May 
8, 1864, and was graduated from the Boston 
Latin School in 1882. After three years of study 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
five years under private architects, and three 
years at the ficole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, he 
established himself as a practicing architect in 
New York City. Among the earlier notable 
buildings which he planned were the Montclair 
(N. J.) Public Library, Majestic Theatre* Bos- 
ton, and Electric Tower at the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo. In 1901 he was appointed 
Bu^rvising architect and professor of architec- 
ture at the University of California. The major- 
ity of the buildings and monuments on the 
Berkeley campus were designed by him, out- 
standing among which are the Hearst Memorial 
Mining iBuilding, Greek Theatre, California Hall, 
Doe Library, Sather Gate, and Jane K. Bather 
Campanile. From 1913 to 1927 he was director 
of the university’s school of architecture. 

In 1923 he established the firm of John Galen 
Howard & Associates, who were the architects 
of the First Congregational Church in Oakland 
and the Le Conte School in San Francisco. He 
was an advisory member of the San Francisco 
reconstruction committee after the fire of 1900, 
one of the architects-in-chief for the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition held in Seattle, Wash., 
in 1909, and a member of the board of consult- 
ing architects of San Francisco from 1912 to 
1915. 

HOWABD* Dr. Leslie O., Entomologist. 
See Entomology, Economic. 

HOWABD TTNIVKRSITY. A nonsectarian 
institution for the higher education of men and 
women in Washington, D. C., incorporated by 
Act of Congress Mar. 2, 1867, “for the education 
of youth in liberal arts and sciences,” open to 
students without regard to race but principally 
for the education of Negroes. The registration for 
the summer school and autumn quarter of 1931 
totaled 2107. The faculty numbered 274. The 
total endowment amounted to $844,337. The total 
appropriation of the U. S. government for 1931- 
32 was $1,560,000. The university also received 
during 1930-31 $73,682 from private sources. 
The library contained 56,038 volumes. President, 
Mqrdecai Wyatt Johnson, S.T.M., D.D. 

HUNTGAKY. A kingdom of central Europe, 
formerly constituting, with Austria, the Dual 
Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. Capital, Buda- 
est. Regent in 1931, Nicholas Horthy de Nagy- 
anya (elected Mar. 1, 1920). 

Area and Population. At the census of 1930 
(preliminary) Hungary had an area of 35,875 
square miles and a iK>pulation of 8,683,740, with 
42.5 per cent of the total residing in cities of 
more than 10,000. The 1920 census population 
was 7,980,143. Of the 1930 total, about 90 per 
cent were Hungarians (Magyars), 6.8 per cent 
Germans, 1.7 per cent Slovaks, and the remainder 
Croat ians, Rumanians, Ruthenians, and Ser- 
bians. Births for the period 1926 to 1930 aver- 
aged 219,292 annually and deaths, 144,251. The 
birth rate per 1000 of population in 1930 was 
24.7 and the death rate 15.3. Emigrants in 1930 
numbered 0140, of whom 4360 went to the United 
States. The population of the chief cities in 1930, 
with 1920 census figures in parentheses, was: 
Budapest, 1,004,681 (028,996); Szeged, 135,131 
(119,106); Debrecen (Debreczen), 117,410 (103,- 

186); Kecskemet, 79,605 (73,109); Ujpest, 67,- 
374 (66,489); Kispest, 04,647 (51,064); Pecs, 


61,801 (47,666); and Miskolcz, 61,466 (56,082). 

Education. At the 1920 census, 15.2 per cent 
of the population over six years of ago wore il- 
literate. Persons of sohools age, 6 to 14 years, 
numbered 1,326,707 in 1930. In 1928-29, there 
were 1,060,412 pupils in primary schools, 72,113 
in secondary schools, 56,541 in high schools, and 
16,322 attending universities and other graduate 
schools. There are four universities, at Budapest, 
Szeged. P4c8, and Debrecen. 

Production. Hungary is a fertile agricultural 
country, with about 13,767,000 acres of arable 
land, or 60 per cent of total area, 793,000 acres 
of vineyards and gardens, 4,144,000 acres of 
permanent meadow and pasture, and 2,707,000 
acres of woods and forests. The value of field 
crops amounted to $289,600,000 in 1929, $433,- 

200.000 in 1928, and averaged $300,000,000 for 
the 6-year period 1923-27. Of the 1929 total the 
value of wheat was $69,900,000; corn, $39,200,- 
000; potatoes, $20,500,000; and rye, $19,600,000. 
Livestock in 1030 numbered 1,778,000 cattle, 

2.362.000 swine, 1,464,000 sheep, 22,000 goats, 
and 860,000 horses. Production of the chief crops 
in 1930, with 1929 figures in parentheses, was: 
Wheat, 84,338,000 bushels (74,985,000); rve, 

28.406.000 bushels (31,424,000); barley, 27,005,- 
000 bushels (31,353,000); oats, 17,998,000 
bushels (28,292,000) ; corn, 65,394,000 bushels 

(70.632.000) ; potatoes, 67,682,000 bushels (79,- 
669,000) ; sugar beets, 1,461,000 metric tons 

(1.607.000) ; beet sugar, 234,000 metric tons 

(247.000) . The value of 1931 crops was estimated 
at 15 per cent less than in 1930, which in turn 
was about $88,000,000 less than in 1929. 

Hungary has important mineial resources, the 
bauxite deposits being among the largest known. 
Manufactured products in 1929 were valued at 
$601,438,000 ($603,187,000 in 1028). Produc- 
tion of the chief mineral and manufactured prod- 
ucts in 19.30 and 1929 in metric tons was; Coal, 

812.000 (826,000) ; lignite, 6,174,000 (7,044,000) ; 
iron ore, 157,000 (252,000) ; pig iron, 2,57,000 

(308.000) ; steel (ingots and castings), 309,000 

(513.000) ; cement, 310,000 (375,000); alcohol, 

10.826.000 gallons (11,61.3,000); iron, metal, 
and machinery, 10.3,602,000 (91,966,000). Both 
agriculture and industry were acutely dc'pressed 
in 1930 and 1931, There were 20,412 unemployed 
at the end of August, 1931, compared with 25,583 
on January 1. 

Commerce. Imports for consumption in 1030 
were valued at $145,682,000 ($186,041,000 in 
1920) and domestic exports at $159,234,000 
($181,641,000). The trade balance was favorable 
by $13,552,000, compared with an unfavorable 
balance of $4,400,000 in 1929. Exports of wheat 
and wheat flour accounted for $13,300,000 of the 
total decline of $22,400,000. Czechoslovakia sup- 
plied 21.7 per cent of the total imports into Hun- 
gary, followed by Germany with 21 per cent and 
Austria with 11.8 per cent. Austria, the principal 
export market, took 28.2 per cent of the total. 
Preliminary trade figures for 1931 were; Im- 
ports, 643,770,000 pengos; exports, 570,665,000 
pengos; favorable trade balance, 26,785,000 
pengos (1 pengo equalled $0.1740). 

Finance. The budget estimates for the year 
ended June 30, 1931, placed receipts at 1,401,000,- 
000 pengos and exjienditures at 1,398,000,000 
pengos. Instead of the anticipated surplus, the 
year 'ended with a deficit of 150,000,000 pengos. 
In addition there was left over a floating debt 
of 420,000,000 to 450,000,000 pengos, including 
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two l>year issues of treasury bills valued at £8,- 
200,000, which constituted a first lien on any 
future long-term loan. In the 1031-32 budget, 
receipts were originally estimated at 879,000,000 
pengoB and expenditures at 878,000,000 pengos. 
However, a deficit of 117,500,000 pengos was 
forecast by the autumn of 1931, and the budget 
was revised, by slashing expenditures by 25,000,- 
000 pengos and levying new taxes aggregating 
108,900,000 pengos, to give an estimated surplus 
of 16,400,000 pengos. The League of Nations 
placed the foreign indebtedness in October, 1931, 
at 4,094,000,000 pengos (State, 1,629,000,000 
pengos; other, 2,465,000,000 pengos). One pengo 
equals $0.1749 at par. For further financial de- 
velopments in 1931, see History. 

Communications. Railway lines at the begin- 
ning of 1931 extended 5390 miles, of which about 
4375 miles were under government operation. 
The government-operated railways began the 
1931-32 fiscal year with a deficit of 54,000,000 
pengos. There were (1930) 37,047 miles of high- 
way, of which 11,555 miles were macadam and 
17,485 miles were unimjirovcd earth roads. Four 
air lines were in operation in 1929. 

Government. Technically, Hungar}^ is a con- 
stitutional monaichy with the throne vacant. The 
Uorthy regime, which w'on control of the govern- 
ment on Aug. 7, 1919, decided that the question 
of who was to be chosen monarch would be post- 
poned until the nation was liberated from exter- 
nal pressure. The Legislature has two Houses, 
the Lower House of 245 elected members, and the 
Upper House consisting of the six following 
groups : ( 1 ) Elected representatives of the former 
hereditary incnibers; (2) members elected by the 
county councils and municipalities; (3) heads 
of the various religious communities; (4) high 
dignitaries of the state; (5) representatives of 
bcientific institutions and the chambeis of com- 
merce; (6) life mernhers appointed by the head 
of the state. Following the elections of Dec. 20, 
1926, the Lower House was constituted as fol- 
lows. Party of National Unity (Bethlen party), 
171; Christian Social Union, 35; Socialists, 14; 
other paitics, 25. Count Stephen Bethlen served 
as Prime Minister from 1921 to Aug. 19, 1931. 

Histort 

The Fall of Bethlen. The major political 
event of 1931 in Hungary was the resignation 
of Premier Bethlen on August 19, after ten years 
of veiled dictatorship exercised in collaboration 
with the Regent, Admiral Horthy. The motive for 
his withdrawal was not clear. In the first gen- 
eral election held in five years his Government 
bloc on June 28-30 secured 193 out of the 245 
scats in the Lower House, the standing of the 
parties being: Bethlen’s party of National Unity, 
155; Christian Social Union, 30; Socialists, 14; 
Right Opposition, 17 ; Bourgeois Left Opposition, 
11; Agrarian Opposition, 10; Legitimists, 6. 
While the Bethlen bloc lost 17 seats, it still re- 
tained a safe majority. 

The Premier gave ill health as the reason for 
his resignation, but he was generally considered 
a victim of the financial crisis which gripped Ger- 
many and Central Europe, and which found his 
Government badly weakened by the extravagance 
of some of his Ministers. Tlio crisis forced Hun- 
gary to turn to France for aid. But French aid 
was contingent upon the cessation of the agita- 
tion for revision of the Treaty of Versailles, 


with which Count Bethlen was prominently 
identified. In particular, the French were said 
to have demanded the resignation of Minister of 
War Gdmbbs, an active Italophile and Fascist 
sympathizer. Observers believed that Bethlen re- 
signed when Admiral Horthy refused to dismiss 
the Minister of War. Nevertheless, Count Beth- 
len approved the new Cabinet, which included M. 
Gdmbbs. 

Count Bethlen’s resignation occurred four days 
after the announcement in Paris that a $25,- 
000,000 loan had been advanced to Hungary for 
one year by a group of French, Dutch, Swiss, 
Italian, and Hungarian banks, with the French 
taking the largest part. The loan was necessitated 
by the withdrawal of some $15,000,000 of short- 
term credits from Hungary following the collapse 
of the Credit Anstalt in Austria in May (see 
Austria under History). Hungarian banks, al- 
ready weakened by the depression and by Gov- 
ernment borrowing to meet deficits, had tied up 
large sums in dependent industries. The National 
Bank of Hungary was unable to assist generally, 
as its gold and foreign-exchange stock of 197,- 
000,000 pengos at the beginning of 1931 had de- 
clined to 136,000,000 pengos on June 30. The 
Government w'as forced to close all banks on 
July 14, 15, and 16; and from July 17 to August 
17 dejKisitors were allowed to withdraw only 10 
per cent of their holdings. After July 17, all 
foreign-exchange transactions were controlled by 
the National Bank. 

The Karolyi Ministry. The new Ministry, 
which assumed the task of meeting the growing 
financial crisis, was formed August 23 by Count 
Julius Karolyi, a cousin of the great Hungarian 
statesman, Count Stephen Tisza, and also of 
Count Michael Karolyi. Unable to persuade any 
qualified person to accept the Finance portfolio, 
the new Premier finally assumed the task him- 
self. Other members of his Cabinet were: Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Ludwig Walko ; Interior, Franz Kcr- 
esztes Fischer; Justice, Tibor Zsitvay; War, 
Julius G5mbos; Agriculture, Adalbert Ivady; 
Commerce, Adalbert Kenez; Social Welfare, Dr, 
Alexander Ernszt. Five of the Ministers were 
holdovers from the Bethlen Cabinet. The new 
Premier described his policy as one of economy, 
increased taxation, and the balancing of the 
budget. The extension of good relations with Italy 
would bo his chief care in the forei^i field, he 
said, but this was not to prevent friendly rela- 
tions with both Germany and France. Upon 
Count Bethlen’s insistence, Count Karolyi made 
no change in the electoral system, thus blasting 
hopes of the Left Opposition for the adoption of 
the secret ballot and of universal suffrage. 

The Premier tackled the financial problem im- 
mediately by appointing a committee of 33 to 
work out fiscal reforms, vesting it with legialativo 
authority upon adjournment of Pai'liament 
August 28. In August and Sejitember, the com- 
mittee put into effect the financial economies and 
increased taxation described under Finance. On 
September 7, the Government appealed to the 
League of Nations for aid, and a League com- 
mission of seven members arrived in Budapest 
early in October to study the situation. Alarm as 
to the country’s solvency had been further 
aroused by the discovery, confirmed by Count 
Karolyi on November 27, that the Bethlen Cab- 
inet during its last term had expended about 
$13,560,000 in excess of bu^ct estimates and 
without Parliamentary sanction. On Octolier 27, 
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the Finance Committee of the League of Na- 
tions appointed Royall C. Tyler, an American, as 
its permanent representative in Budapest. The re- 
port of the League commission, made public dur- 
ing October, declared that Hungary would be able 
to continue foreign debt payments by reducing 
her budget and her imports to a minimum. It 
did not contain the expected recommendation 
for a foreign loan. 

With the continuation of the depiction of 
foreign exchange holdings, the Government on 
November 19 introduced a bill imposing drastic 
penalties for failure to place foreign currency 
debts due from abroad at the disposal of the 
Hungarian National Bank within 15 days. These 
restrictions led to retaliatory measures by the 
Yugoslav and other neighboring Governments. 
The Bank for International Settlement on De- 
cember 10 extended the $20,000,000 loan advanced 
by a consortium of ten Governments to Hungary 
and which was due December 18. On December 22, 
the Government declared a partial moratorium 
on foreign debt payments, explaining that the 
trade balance was insuflicient to provide a sur- 
plus of foreign currencies acceptable to all Hun- 
gary’s creditors. By the terms of the moratorium, 
the Government was to apply the foreign cur- 
rency at its disposal to the service of the 1924 
reconstruction loan, amounting annually to 
$5,003,000. The interest and amortization on 
other loans was to be paid in a specified order of 
precedence, only as foreign currency became avail- 
able. The moratorium affected about $179,000,000 
of American investments in Hungary, from which 
the income during 1932 had been estimated at 
between $12,000,000 and $14,000,000. 

Political Unrest. Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment was being assailed by both the radical and 
ultra-reactionary elements in Hungary. The con- 
fiscation of the September 11 issue of the Social- 
ist journal Kepsava and the suspension of its 
street sales for a month led to a great Socialist 
demonstration in Budapest, which was dispersed 
by repeated charges of the mounted police. Eleven 
foreign Communists were arrested in connection 
with the bombing of a train at Torbagy Septem- 
ber 13, in which 14 persons were killed. On 
September 19, the Government widely extended 
the application of martial law, formerly re- 
stricted to bombing, incendiarism, and rioting. 
All public meetings and processions of a political 
nature were prohibited until further notice. A 
reactionary plot to seize the Government and 
establish a Fascist dictatorship was frustrated 
November 27 by the arrest of 40 or more con- 
spirators. 

Foreign Relations. The temporary collapse of 
the revisionist agitation under French financial 
pressure was the outstanding development in the 
foreign iMjhere. On October 11, ismet Pasha, Pre- 
mier of Turkey, and Tewfik Rushdi Bey, Foreign 
Minister, arrived in Budapest for a scries of 
conferences regarding the possibility of closer 
commercial relations between the two countries. 
Early in the year, Hungary entered upon tariff 
wars with Czechoslovakia and Rumania, seeking 
new markets in Austria for those in the Little 
Entente states. See France, Germany, Austria, 
and Czechoslovakia under History. Consult 
Ferenc Eckhart, A Short History of the Hun- 
garian People (London, 1931). 

HUNGER MARCH. See Communism. 

HURRICANES; TYPHOONS. See Domin- 
ican Republic; Japan under History , 


HUSSEIN IBN ALX, hdbs-sftn' Ib’n ft'ld. 
First King of the Hejaz, died in Amman, Trans- 
jordan, Jmne 4, 1931. Born in Constantinople 
(now Istanbul) in 1856, he became Grand Sherif 
of Mecca following the coup d'6tat of the “Young 
Turks” in 1908. On the outbreak of the World 
War he at first cooperated with the Turks but 
subsequently, on the advice of his son Felsal 
and through the influence of Col. T. E. Lawrence, 
took the side of the Allies, his troops rendering 
efficient service to the British in Arabia. Fol- 
lowing the proclamation of Arabian independ- 
ence m June, 1916, he was made King of the 
Hejaz and the next year took the title of King 
of Arabia. 

With the assistance of Great Britain he estab- 
lished and maintained a well -organized govern- 
ment in Arabia, but the Allies confined the ex- 
tent of their recognition only to the kingdom 
of the Hejaz. He later refused to sign both the 
Versailles Treaty and a treaty with Great 
Britain in 1024, because the settlement of the 
Pan-Arab claims in Palestine and Syria and the 
status of Jerusalem were not satisfactory to him. 
On Mar. 7, 1924, at the request of delegations 
from Iraq (Mesopotamia), of which his son, 
Fcisal, was king, Trans- Jordan, and the Ilejaz, 
he accepted the Caliphate or leadership of the 
Mohammedan world, laying claim to the title 
by virtue of liis direct descent from Mohammed 
and his control of the two holy cities, Mecca 
and Medina. The Arabs of central Arabia, how- 
ever, looked askance at a dynasty which they 
believed was being used as a pawn by British 
imperialism, and the resulting invasion of the 
Wahabis under Abdul-Aziz Ibn Rand, King of 
the Nejd, caused Hussein’s abdication, both as 
Caliph and King, on October 3 in favor of his 
son, Ali Ibn Hussein. The Hejaz forces under 
Ali were finally defeated in December, 1025, 
when Ibn Saud succeeded to the throne. Hussein 
lived in exile in Cyprus until 1030, when he was 
permitted to retire to Amman, the capital of his 
son, Abdullah, King of Trans-Jordan. 

HUTTERITES. See South Dakota under 
Political and Other Events. 

HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS. See 
Water Power. 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC STATIONS. See Elec- 
tric Light and Power Industry; Dynamo Elec- 
tric Machinkry. 

HYDROMETALLURGY. S(*e Metallitrgy. 

HYGIENE, Child. Sec Child Welfare. 

ICE CREAM. See Dairying. 

ICE HOCKEY. See Hockey. 

ICELAND. An island state united with Den- 
mark by the Act of Union of Nov. 30, 1018. 
Situated to the northwest of Great Britain (to 
which it is next in size of European islands), 
and with its northern coast touching the Arctic 
Circle, Iceland has an area of 39,700 square 
miles, and a population of 100,350 (1020). The 
capital, Reykjavik, had a population of 20,428 
in 1920. In 1027-28, there were 229 elementary 
schools, with 8609 pupils; also continuation 
schools and a university at Reykjavik. 

Fisheries are the chief support of the popula- 
tion, as only about one-fourth of 1 per cent of the 
land area is suitable for cultivation. Sheep and 
other livestock are raised. Hay, potatoes, and 
turnips are the chief farm products. The cod 
fisheries in 1930 reported a record catch of 70,000 
metric tons (66,000 tons in 1929) , but prices were 
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lower. Foreign trade values declined sharply in 

1930, exports falling to 57,000,000 crowns (1 
crown equals about $0.22) from 70,000,000 crowns 
in 1929. Imports declined slightly to 66,000,000 
crowns from 69,500,000 crowns in 1929. Fish 
products accounted for 52,300,000 crowns of the 
total 1930 exports. State revenues for 1930 were 
17,250,000 crowns and expenditures were 17,170,- 
000 crowns; in 1925 expenditures were only 11,- 
000,000 crowns. The National debt on Jan. 1, 

1931, amounted to 40,200,000 crowns (about 
$8,840,000). 

Executive power is vested in the King of Den- 
mark who acts through a responsible ministry; 
and legislative power in the King and Althing 
or Parliament, which consists of 42 members, of 
whom six are elected for eight years by propor- 
tional representation for the whole country, and 
36 for four years by universal suiTrage. The Al- 
thing is divided into two Houses, of which the 
upper has 14 members and the lower, 28. The 
right to vote is possessed by both men and women 
over the age of 25. King in 1931, Christian X; 
President of the Council and Minister of Trade 
and Communications, Tryggvi Thorhallsson. 

lIiSTOttY. The agitation for severance of the 
connection with Denmark and for the establish- 
ment of a republic gained ground during 1931, 
partly as a result ot the unexpected dissolution 
of the Althing April 15 by King Christian, act- 
ing ujioii the request of Premier Thorhallsson. 
The latter’s Agrarian government was facing 
defeat in the Althing, due to the withdrawal of 
Socialist support. New elections were held June 
12. In August, the Icelandic government entered 
the dispute between Denmark and Greenland over 
the northwestern coast of Greenland (see Green- 
land under History). 

IDAHO. Population. According to the Fif- 
teenth Census, the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 445,032; in 1920, 431,866. The 
chief elements of the population as grouped by 
origin were: native whites, 407,108 (1930), 
386,705 (1920); foreign-born whites, 30,454 

(1930), 38,963 (1920, including Mexicans); 

Mexicans, 1278 (1930 when they were separately 
classed); Indians, 3638 (1930); Japanese, 1421 
(1930); Negroes, 668 (1930); Chinese, 335 

(1930). The rural population of 1930, num^ring 
315,525, greatly exceeded the urban population, 
living in communities of 2500 or more, which 
numbered 129,507. Out of the whole population, 
162,223 in 1930 reported gainful occupations. 
Of these, 65,561 worked in agriculture, whether 
as farmers (40,199), managers, foremen or 
laborers. Manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries included 21,420, among whom were 5125 
in the building industry. Those engaged in trade 
numbered 18,947; in transportation, 14,034; in 
professional service, 12,127; in domestic and 
personal service, 10,132. The capital, Boise, had 
5931 inhabitants (1930); 5429 (1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production and value of the princi- 
pal crops in 1931 and 1930. 

Mineral Production. Lead, zinc, silver, gold 
and copper, in the order of the value of the yearly 
product, contributed in 1930 all but a small 
residue of the State’s mineral production. There 
were produced, in 1930, 268,115,963 pounds of 
lead, as against 297,389,488 in 1929. As the mine 
price was 20 per cent lower on the average for 
1930, the latter year’s total by value was notably 
reduced. Of zinc were produced 75,298,172 pounds 


Crop 

Ha 7, tame . . 

Wheat 

Potatoei . . . 
Dry beans . . 

Apples 

Barley 

Oats 

Sugar beets . 
Corn 


Year Acreage 
1981 1 , 062,000 
1930 1 , 038,000 
1981 1 , 059,000 

1930 1 , 245,000 

1931 110.000 

1930 98,000 

1981 178,000 

1930 168,000 

1981 

1930 

1931 158,000 

1930 148,000 

1981 116,000 

1930 133,000 

1931 84,000 

1930 44,000 

1931 42,000 

1930 35,000 


Prod. Bu. 

2 . 151.000 • 

2 . 489.000 • 

19 . 641.000 

80 . 691.000 

24 . 200.000 

24 . 500.000 

2 . 088.000 > 

1 . 916.000 > 
6,000,000 

5 . 200.000 

4 . 108.000 

5 . 238.000 

3 . 944.000 

4 . 021.000 
299 , 000 * 
446 , 000 * 

1 . 428.000 

1 . 330.000 


Value 

$ 17 , 688,000 

20 . 908.000 

9 . 064.000 

15 . 960.000 

7 . 260.000 

14 . 700.000 

3 . 020.000 

5 . 745.000 

2 . 500.000 

8 . 900.000 

1 . 661.000 

2 . 184.000 

1 . 183.000 

1 . 675.000 


8 , 502,000 

757.000 

931.000 


* Tons. * lOO'lb. bags. 

in 1930 and 01,350,807 in 1929. The silver pro- 
duction was maintained as to quantity, being 
9,420,639 One ounces for 1930, as against 9,414,- 
303 for 1929; but it was severely reduced as to 
value by a fall in the average price of silver to 
38.5 cents for 1930, from 53.3 cents for 1929. The 
quantity of gold mined increased to 21,445 fine 
ounces for 1930, from 20,247 for 1929; total 
by value rose to about $443,300 for 1930, from 
$418,546 for 1929. The copper production dropped 
to 3,111,555 pounds for 1930, from 5,131,438 for 

1929. The total value of the product of these 
five metals was $21,494,867 for 1930; for 1929, 
$31,104,246. No other mineral product was listed 
as attaining the value of $500,000 for 1929. The 
total value of the State’s mineral products was 
$32,142,685 for 1929; for 1928, $28,589,221. 

The value of the gold, silver, copper, lead, and 
zinc produced from ore mined in Idaho in 1931, 
according to estimates of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, was about $11,798,400, the smallest since 
detailed records were started in 1903; the total 
value of the five metals in 1930 was $21,494,- 
867. According to published reports, mining com- 
panies paid dividends amounting to approxi- 
mately $1,700,000, compared with $3,700,000 
paid in 1930. 

The mine output of gold in 1931 was valued 
at about $373,000 as compared with $443,309 in 

1930. The output of silver decreased from 
9,420,639 ounces in 1930 to about 7,325,000 
ounces in 1931. The value decreased from $3,- 
626,946 to about $2,124,300, chielly on account 
of an abnormal decrease in the average price of 
silver. Despite this decrease the State was again 
the second largest producer of silver in the 
United States, lollowing Utah. Lead output fell 
from 268,115,963 pounds in 1930 to about 200,- 
880,000 |)ound8 in 1931, and the value from 
$13,405,798 to about $7,633,500, as a result of 
general curtailment of production caused by a 
sharp decline in the average prices of lead and 
zinc. The State, however, maintained its posi- 
tion as the second largest producer of lead in 
the United States, after Missouri. The zinc re- 
covered from ore and concentrates decreased 
from 75,298,172 pounds in 1930 to about 41,- 
000,000 pounds in 1931. 

Manufactures. Federal Census figures gath- 
ered in 1930 and covering 1929 represented the 
number of the State’s manufacturing establish- 
ments as 564. These employed 15,056 wage earn- 
ers, or 15.9 per cent more than had been em- 
ployed in 1927. Wages paid these earners in 
1929 totaled $22,468,035. The materials, fuel and 
electricity (purchased) for manufacturing cost 
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$62,131,077. The manufactured product was 
valued at $96,082,764, which exceeded the total 
for 1927 by 12.1 per cent. The value added by 
manufacture was estimated at $44,551,687. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $5,502,- 
697 (of which $5222 was for local education) ; 
for interest on debt, $343,478; for permanent 
improvements, $3,675,944; total, $9,522,119 (of 
which $4,760,923 was for highways, $1,597,558 
being for maintenance and $3,163,365 for con- 
struction). Revenues were $9,229,758. Of these, 
property and special taxes formed 23.6 per 
cent; departmental earnings and remuneration 
to the State for its officers* services, 6.9; sales 
of licenses, 36.9 (including taxes of $2,532,725 
on sales of gasoline). The State’s funded debt 
outstanding on Sept. 30, 1930, was $4,910,000. 
Net of sinking-fund assets, it was $3,878,721. 
On property bearing an assessed valuation of 
$482,790,645 were levied in the year State taxes 
of $2,922,883. 

Tkanspobtation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 2965.21. Additions to this total in the course 
of the year preceding had totaled 26.27 miles, 
and only 0.4 mile had been abandoned. No build- 
ing of new line or trackage in 1931 was reported. 

Education. As reported for 1930, the number 
of the State’s inhabitants of school age was 
141,273. There were enrolled in the public 
schools 124,947 pupils. Of these, 93,776 were in 
common schools or elementary grades, and 27,- 
172 were in high schools. The year’s expendi- 
tures for public-school education totaled $11,- 
660,814. 

Legislation. The twenty-6rst Legislature held 
a regular session, which ended on March 5. This 
was followed by a special session, called by 
Governor Ross, and extending from March 6 to 
13. The object of the special session was to 
complete necessary tax legislation. In accordance 
with the Governor’s recommendation, the primary 
system of the State was revised. Each primary 
candidate, under the new system, was required 
to pay a fee of $2 for the hrst $300 in salary 
paid by the office for which he ran and an addi- 
tional 1 per cent pro rata of further salary paid 
by such office. The law further regulated nominat- 
ing |)etitionB and limited candidates to specihed 
items of personal expenditure in their cam- 
paigns. 

A law providing easier divorce nrocedure was 
passed over the (Jovernor’s veto. It reduced the 
period of residence preliminary to divorce pro- 
ceedings to 90 days. An income-tax measure was 
voted, imposing a graduated tax on both cor- 
porations and individuals, at rates as follows: 
on the first $2000, 1 per cent; on the second 
$2000, 2 per cent; on the third $2000, 3 per cent; 
on all over $6000, 4 per cent. Personal exemp- 
tions were allowed to the amounts of $1000 of 
income for single persons, $2500 for married 
persons and $300 for each of the taxpayer’s de- 
pendents. Electric power was subjected to a State 
duty levied by the kilowatt-hour. Provision was 
made for a system of old-age pensions. See Old- 
Aoe Pensions. 

Political and Other Events. Martial law 
was proclaimed in three counties in the southern 
part of the State late in August. This proceed- 
ing was the result of an outbreak of suspected 


incendiarism in the forests. Natural forest fires 
in periods of summer drought had brought em- 
ployment to many of the population. On this oc* 
casion it was alleged that persons in Gem, Boise, 
and Valley counties had been starting fires in 
the forests in order to procure employment as 
fire fighters for themselves or their friends. To 
settle a boundary dispute between Idaho and 
Wyoming, President Hoover, in accordance with 
an act of Congress, appointed Robert Follansbee 
of the Geological Survey as a Federal repre- 
sentative to take part in negotiations of the 
two States. 

Officers. Governor, C. Ben Ross; Lieutenant- 
Governor, G. P. Mix; Secretary of State, Fred 
E. Lukens; Auditor, E. G. Gallet; State Treas- 
urer, George J. Barrett; Attorney -General, Fred 
J. Babcock; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Myrtle R. Davis; Inspector of Mines, 
Stewart Campbell. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Justices, T. Bailey 
Lee, Bertram S. Varian, W. F. McNaughton, 
Raymond L. Givens, Alfred Budge. 

IDAHO, University of. A coeducational State 
institution of higher learning in Moscow, Idaho, 
founded in 1889, with a soutliern branch in Poca- 
tello, established by Act of tlie State Legislature 
which converted the Idaho Technical Institute 
into a division of the State university; the 
change became effective in the autumn of 1927. 
The total enrollment at Moscow in the autumn 
of 1931 was 2113. Total enrollment at Pocatello 
was 700. The enrollment for the 1931 summer 
session was 446. The faculty iiumliered approxi- 
mately 170. The physical plant at the university 
was valued at approximately $2,140,000, and 
that at the southern branch at approximately 
$765,000, making a total of about $2,900,000. 
The productive funds of the university amounted 
to $2,049,761, and the income for 1930-31 was 
approximately $1,422,749. The library contained 
92,000 volumes. The outstanding event of the 
year was the installation of the William Edgar 
Borah Foundation for the Outlawry of War, 
which was featured by addresses bj’^ Senator 
Borah and Dr. Manley 0. Hudson, Bemis pro- 
fessor of international law at Harvard Univer- 
sity. President, Mervin Gordon Neale, Ph.D. 

Illinois, population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 7,630,654; in 1920, 6,485,280. 
As grouped with regard to origin, its chief ele- 
ments were: native white, 6,048,203 (1930), 

5,092,382 (1920); foreign-born white, 1,218,158 
(1930), 1,206,951 (1920); Negro, 328,972 

(1930), 182,274 (1920) ; Mexicans, 28,900 (1930, 
when separately grouped, having been grouped 
among the foreign-born whites in 1920); Chi- 
nese, 3192 (1930); Filipinos, 2011 (1930). The 
urban population (residing in communities of 
2600 or more), numbering 5,035,727 in 1930, 
greatly outnuml^red the rural population, which 
was 1,994,927. 

Those of the population reporting gainful oc- 
cupations in 1930 numbered 3,184,875. Of these 
the greatest group, that in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, contained 1,098,009, 
of whom 193,893 were in the building industry; 
those in trade were 602,896; in the transporta- 
tion industry, 344,221; in agriculture, 352,524; 
in professional service, 233,507 ; in domestic and 
personal service, 317,851 ; engaged in the extrac- 
tion of minerals (chiefly coal mining), 66,910. 

The chief city, Chicago, had 3,376,438 inhabit- 
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ants in 1030; 2,701,705 in 1920. Peoria, with 
104,009 (1030), 76,121 (1020), was the only 
other city of over 100,000. Springfield, the capi- 
tal, had 71,864 (1030); 59,183 (1020). 

Aoricultube. The following table shows the 
acreage, production and value of the principal 
crops in 1031 and 1030: 


Crop 

Corn . . . . 
Hay, tame 
Oats . . . . 
Wheat ... 
Potatoes 
Barley . . . 


T$ar 

1981 

1980 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 
1930 


Acreage 

9.185.000 

8.832.000 

2.384.000 

2.485.000 

4.182.000 

4.207.000 

1.935.000 

1.921.000 

65.000 

50.000 

297.000 

288.000 


Prod. Bu. 
389, 846, *000 

229.632.000 

2.678.000 < 

2.453.000 < 

142.188.000 

142.944.000 

45.076.000 

35.086.000 

4.676.000 
8,000,000 

8.613.000 

8.040.000 


Value 

$101,054,000 

142,872,000 

20,582^000 

32.184.000 

28.488.000 

41.454.000 

20.286.000 

24.102.000 

3.039.000 

4.876.000 

3.859.000 

4.147.000 


• Tons. 

Mineral Production. The State’s important 
coal industry, supplying the greater part of its 
yearly total value of mineral products, was de- 
pressed during much of 1030. In consequence there 
were mined only 63,731,230 short tons of coal, 
as against (10,657,041 in 1929. The value of coal 
mined was, for 1930, $93,484,000, and $113,453,- 
000 for 1929. Production of coke declined to 
3,570,577 short tons, all from by-product ovens, 
for 1930, from 4,204,116 for 1920; in value, to 
$21,379,784 for 1930, from $26,036,197 for 1929. 
Mucli less pig iron was made, the shipments from 
blast furnaces falling to 3,050,743 long tons for 
1030, from 4,310,096 for 1929; in value, to $54,- 
290,144 lor 1930, from $70,672,295 for 1929. The 
total value of the mineral production of 1030 was 
$182,791,131; that of 1928 attained $188,008,866. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering 1929 represented the num- 
bei ot the State's manufacturing establishments 
as 15,327, or about 4 per cent more than in 
1927. Wage earners employed in 1929 numbered 
687,917, or 10.3 per cent more tlian in 1027. 
The manufacturing wages paid in 1029 amounted 
to $1,038,832,796, or 13.9 per cent more than 
had been paid in 1927. Materials for manufac- 
ture cost, in 1929, $3,235,079,472; fuel and pur- 
chased electricity, $166,515,890. The manufac- 
tuied product was valued at $6,232,438,498, 
which exceeded the corresponding total for 1927 
by 15.7 per cent. Value added by manufacture 
was estimated for 1929 to total $2,830,843,040. 
Chicago furnished the greater part of all these 
totals for 1929. Its 10,200 manufacturing estab- 
lishments employed 404,072 wage earners, to 
whom was paid in wages the total of $644,704,- 
472, and its manufactured product totaled $3,- 
884,674,736. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $45,- 
440,410 (of which $3,759,914 was for local educa- 
tion); for interest on debt, $8,140,777; for 
permanent improvements, $40,594,891 ; total, $94,- 
205,318 (of which $33,537,810 was for highways, 
$3,562,930 being for maintenance and $29,074,- 
880 for construction). Revenues were $90,179,- 
249. Of these, property and special taxes formed 
36.5 per cent; departmental earnings and re- 
muneration to the State for officers’ services, 
4.0; sale of licenses, 54.4 ( including gasoline sale 
taxes amounting to $10,200,593), The State’s 


funded debt outstanding on June 30, 1030, was 
$202,343,320. Of this amount, $155,372,000 was 
for highways and waterways. Net of sinking- 
fund assets, debt was $201,784,825. On a property 
valuation of $8,332,765,328 were levied in the 
year taxes of $32,407,784. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1031, 
was 12,400.60. This was slightly less than a year 
before, for, while additions of 32.09 miles of line 
had been made in the year, 43.33 miles of line 
had been abandoned. Reported additional con- 
struction in 1931 was limited to 2.58 miles of 
first track. 

Education. For the academic year ended with 
June, 1030, the number of persons of school age 
in the State was reported as 2,039,310; those of 
ages from 6 to 21 were included. There were en- 
rolled in the public schools 1,395,007 pupils. Of 
these, 1,094,788 were in common schools or ele- 
mentary grades; in high schools, 301,110. The 
year’s expenditures for public-school education 
were: current, $123,582,003; capital outlay, 
$26,411,745. Salaries of the teachers averaged 
$1681 for the year. In spite of the State’s fiscal 
difficulties, the legislative session of 1931 re- 
jected efforts to reduce the State’s grants for 
local education and, on the contrary, increased 
the appropriation for the distributive school 
fund by $500,000. 

Charities and Corrections. The central ad- 
ministrative authority for the care and custody 
of persons rested in 1931 in the Department of 
Public Welfare, as created by the Civil Admin- 
istrative Code of 1017. It had as its head a 
director (Rodney H. Brandon) ; under him were 
a superintendent of charities, administering 
charitable institutions; a superintendent of pris- 
ons, with like authority over the penal institu- 
tions; and a supervisor of paroles, an alienist, a 
criminologist and other su^rdinates. A division 
of child welfare dealt with dependent children. 

With populations of November 1, some of the 
State institutions under the direction of the De- 
partment follow: mental hospitals at Elgin, 
Chicago, Kankakee, Manteno, Peoria, Jackson- 
ville, East Moline, Alton, Anna and Chester, 23,- 
280; penitentiaries at Joliet and Menard, boys' 
reformatory at Pontiac, women’s prison at 
Joliet, State farm (misdemeanants) at Van- 
dalia, and women’s reformatory at Dwight, 10- 
322; institutions for the feeble-minded at Lin- 
coln and Dixon, 5938; Illinois School for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville, 662; Illinois School for the 
Blind, Jacksonville, 238. The Department had 
under parole, on June 30, 4560 released from 
penal institutions and correctional schools. 

Legislation. The Legislative session of 1031, 
following the direction given by the advisory 
popular referendum on prohibition held in 1930, 
passed an act to repeal the State's system of pro- 
hibition enforcement and the law granting wide 
power of search and seizure. Governor Emraerson 
vetoed the repeal measure, which failed to be 
enacted over his veto. A State income tax meas- 
ure, favored by the Downstato element, passed 
the Senate but was defeated in the House, chief- 
ly by the vote of the Chicago contingent, who 
regarded it as designed to put on the cit^ a 
greater part of the fiscal burden justly assign- 
able to the rest of the State. 

The antagonism between the Chicago and the 
Downstate elements was responsible also for a 
long and fruitless struggle over the proposal 
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to reapportion the State’s Congress districts. 
An act was finally passed panting Chicago four 
additional districts. As Chicago taxpayers had 
widely refrained from paying taxes on the new 
protested assessments, and the city had accord- 
ingly failed by about $16,000,000 of supplying 
the revenue expected of it by the State, an act 
was passed to legalize the State’s sale of tax- 
anticipation warrants. The sale of machine guns 
to others than peace and military officers was 
rendered illegal. 

Legislation reallotting proceeds of the State 
tax on gasoline and assigning the maintenance 
of State-constructed streets in cities was enacted, 
despite city opposition. The percentage of the 
total vote that a group must attain to rank un- 
der the law as a political party was raised to 
6, from 2. 

Special Session, In November a special session 
took under consideration measures for putting 
in order the tax system of the State and of 
Chicago. Chicago real -estate interests worked 
out a plan for the city’s needs. In part, this 
plan included the issue of 20-year bonds with 
which to obtain the receipts that the deferred 
tax of 1030 was not expected to bring in. The 
intention was thus to fund the tax and to spread 
out its burden over a series of years to come. 

Political and Other Events. The continued 
delay in the collection of taxes in Chicago made 
trouble during the year not only for the govern- 
ment of the city but for that of the State. Gov- 
ernor Emmersou at the outset of July named 
a committee of business, political, and civic lead- 
ers to seek a practical solution of revenue prob- 
lems for the State as a whole. In spite of extensive 
measures for the relief of the unemployed, there 
was much destitution and dissatisfaction, which 
Communist organizers sought to enlist for their 
purposes, notably in a “hunger march” from 
Chicago to Springfield in June. 

Discontent in State penal institutions broke 
out in rioting at the old Joliet penitentiary on 
March 14, at the new penitentiary, four miles 
away, on the 18th, and on May 24 at the Van- 
dalia prison farm. At the new penitentiary the 
rioters set fire to buildings, causing a loss of 
$500,000, and at the prison farm they set fire 
to the dormitories. The deepened Illinois lliver 
was opened for navigation as far as Peoria. 

The efforts to put an end to organized crime 
and illicit traffic in Chicago and related com- 
munities made headway. Leo V. Brothers, a resi- 
dent of St. Louis, was tried in Chfeago for the 
murder of Alfred J. Lingle, Chicago Tribune 
reporter; he was convicted and sentenced to 14 
years in the penitentiary. The conspiracy of 
others with this defendant to effect the murder, 
if such conspiracy existed, was not conclusively 
established. Alphonse Capone, the most con- 
spicuous of the “public enemies” against whom 
public opinion had been stirred up, was prose- 
cuted in Chicago before a Federal Judge. He 
was sentenced in February to a prison term of 
six months for contempt of court. Later the 
Federal authorities sought indictments against 
him on a number of counts of infraction of the 
Jones law. The Grand Jury, however, declined 
on September 10 to bring the desired indict- 
ments. A special Grand Jury made extended in- 
quiries during the summer into the money trans- 
actions of members of the police force. Capone 
received heavy sentences for Federal income tax 
law violations in October, and it was reported 


on November 1 that of the original list of “pub- 
lic enemies,” 41 were in prison, dead or awaiting 
trial; six others were fugitives sought on felony 
charges. 

The movement for civic reform in Chicago 
won a success in tlie mayoral election of April 
7, Anton J. Cermak, Democratic candidate, fa- 
vored the reform group against Mayor William 
Hale Thompson, who ran for reflection, was 
elected by a plurality (unofficial) of 101,016. 
Cermak, a native of Bohemia (Czechoslovakia) 
and a self-made business man, declared himself 
for political and financial reforms. The elec- 
tion gave him a majority in the Board of 
Aldermen. 

The financial condition of the city was com- 
plicated by what developed into a so-called tax- 
payers’ strike. The quadrennial tax assessment 
for Cook County made in 1927 had been contest- 
ed and declared illegal. Thereafter, 18 months 
passed before the making of a reassessment. In 
consequence no taxes were paid in 1920. The 
taxes that should have been paid in 1028 were 
made to come due on June 10, 1930, to a total 
of $219,000,000. But adverse times interfered 
with payments in 1930, and nearly a year later, 
some $50,000,000 of the 1928 levy remained un- 
paid, despite the sale of about 29,000 parcels 
of property for delinquent payments and the of- 
fering for sale of some 59,000 others, out of a 
total of 332,000 parcels. The dcfcricd taxes of 
1929, in turn, became payable on May 15, 1931, 
and thereafter were delinquent. The levy totaled 
$274,000,000, of which about 00 per cent became 
delinquent. Many of such payments as were made 
were tendered under protest. Combined pioperty- 
owners, alleging discrimination and confiscatory 
rates, brought suit for injunction to delay tax 
sales. Nevertheless the County Treasurer listed 
for tax sale, early in September, property to an 
estimated value of some $3,000,000,000, as de- 
linquent on taxes totaling $69,229,943, due as 
of 1929. 

Lacking adequate revenue for its expenses, 
Chicago was able until early in 1931 to continue 
the system adopted in 1930, of raising money 
among large banking institutions upon its tax- 
anticipation warrants. The limit of such ac- 
commodation was reached in June. Cook County 
at that time went into temporary default on 
principal and interest payments, on certain of 
its obligations, to the total of $1,808,000. In July 
the city had resort to the issue of script certifi- 
cates for the payment of arrears to teacheis 
and others. 

The Federal Treasury notified Cook County on 
November 30 that because of its defaults of June 
1 its bonds had been stricken from the list of in- 
vestments for postal savings. The taxing bodies 
of the Chicago area had nearly $15,000,000 of 
maturing obligations to meet in December and 
on January 1. The Legislature in special session, 
as the year drew toward an end, had before it 
numerous plans of uncertain excellence to mend 
the finances of the State, impaired by the situa- 
tion in Chicago, and at the same time to relieve 
Chicago’s taxpayers. Difficulties were augmented 
by a court decision of December 31. County 
Judge E. K. Jarecki, in a suit brought by tax- 
payers, declared the Cook County tax levies of 
1928 and 1929 invalid because “personalty ag- 
gregating approximately $15,000,000,000 had 
been omitted from taxation.” The decision tended 
to affect payments on the levy of 1930, which fell 
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due on the following day. There were at the end 
of the year, according to press report, $163,900,- 
000 of overdue and unpaid taxes, not counting 
some $280,000,000 of tax bills about to mature. 

Unusual banking conditions helped bring about 
in June the success of preliminaries for the con- 
solidation of the Central Trust Company of Il- 
linois and the National Bank of the Republic, 
under the name of the Central Republic Bank 
and Trust Company, with combined resources 
of some $3/)0,000,000. About the same time was 
announced the combination of the First National 
Bank with the Foreman-State National Bank 
and its afliliatcs. 

Such criminal activities as bombings and gang 
terrorism persisted during the summer despite 
numerous raids of the police on places of illicit 
resort. Under pressure for more decisive action 
Mayor Cerrnak, on October 1, appointed Captain 
James P. Allman to be Commissioner of Police, 
with orders to suppress vice and gambling. ^ 

OFiriCEHS. Governor, Louis L. Eminerson; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Fred. E. Sterling; Secretary of 
State, William J. Stratton; Treasurer, Edward 
J. l^arrett; Auditor of Public Accounts, Oscar 
Nelhon; Attoriiey-(ioneral, Oscar E. Carlson; 
Supt., of Public Instruction, Francis G. Blair. 

UDK’TARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Clyde E. Stone; Associate Justices. Norman L. 
Jones, Oscar E. lleaid. Frederic R. de Young, 
Warnm W. Duncan, Warren H. Orr. 

ILLINOIS, University of. A coeducational 
State institution of higher learning in Urbana- 
Chani])aign, 111., founded in 1807. The enroll- 
ment in the autumn of 1931 was 12,lo2, of whom 
9 1.^)0 were men and 2993 were women. The summer- 
session enrollment was 3088, of whom 1900 were 
men and 1182 were women. The number of per- 
sons on the teaching staff above the rank of as- 
sistant was 808, in the grade of assistant or low- 
er Uiere were 420, and the administrative officers 
totaled 20. The income for the year 1930-31 was 
$9,303,838, of which $7,079,530 was from the 
State. The ])r()dnctive funds from Federal endow- 
ment totaled $040,013 and from private gifts, 
$350,.'>91. During 1931 the chemistry annex, the 
first unit of the medical and dental laboratories 
(in Chicago), the woman^s gymnasium, the fil- 
tration plant, the agronomy seed house, the cat- 
tle feeding plant, the ice skating rink, and power 
plant additions were completed. The library con- 
tained 877,884 volumes and 227,875 pamphlets. 
President, Harrv Woodburn Chase, Ph.D., LL.D. 

ILLINOIS WATERWAY. See Canals. 

ILLITERACY. See Education in the 
United States. 

ILLUMINATION. See Electric Lighting. 

IMAMATE OF YBMAN. See Arabia. 

IMBROS ANP TENEDOS. See Greece under 
Hisioru. ^ 

IMMIGRATION. The commonly expressed 
belief, on the part of students of immigration, 
that with the opening of the decade of the 
thirties the United States had finally abandoned 
its historic policy of maintaining an open door 
to the distressed and to the persecuted the 
world over, was completely substantiated when 
the Bureau of Immigration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor made public its immigration 
figures for the fiscal year 1930-1931. For the 
first time since the Civil War the annual immi- 
gration to the United States fell below 100,000. 
During the fiscal year 1930-1931, 97,139 immi- 
grant aliens were admitted as compared with 


241,700 in the preceding year and an immigra- 
tion of more than 1,000,000 in 1914. Of the 
97,139 immigrant aliens, 54,118 came in under 
the Immigration Act of 1924 as aliens charged 
to the quota of 150,000 set up by that law. In 
brief, only a little more than one-third of the 
aliens for whom provision had been made were 
admitted. The others were non-quota aliens, 21,- 
139 coming from non -quota countries, principally 
Canada; 17,204 were husbands, wives, and un- 
married children of United States citizens; and 
4618 were ministers, teachers, women who had 
been American citizens, and other miscellaneous 
classes. Actually, when emigration is matched 
against immigration a loss in the additions made 
to the population was indicated, in view of the 
fact that 61,882 immigrant aliens departed the 
country in 1930-1931. One other significant 
tendency is worth recording and that was the 
increasing number of deportations taking place 
as a result of the more vigorous policy being 
pursued by the Bureau of Immigration. In the 
fiscal year ending June 1931, a total of 18,142 
aliens were deiKirtcd. The accompanying table 
indicates the countries of origin of the immi- 
grant aliens admitted to the United States in 
the fiscal years 1924, and 1929 to 1931. 

IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 


Immigrant aliens admitted during the 
fiscal year — 

Oountriee 1924 1929 1930 1931 

Germony 75,091 46,751 26,569 10,401 

Great Britain . . 59,490 21, .327 31,015 9,110 

Ireland 17,111 19,921 23,445 7,305 

Italy 56,246 18,008 22,327 18,399 

Canada 200,600 64,440 68,502 21,687 

Mexico 89,336 40,154 12,708 3,333 

All other 208,932 69,077 62,139 31,904 

Total 706,896 279,678 241,700 97,139 


It will be observed that of the 97,139 immi- 
grants admitted during the fiscal year 1930-31, 
61,009 came from European countries, 21,687 
came from Canada; 3333 came from Mexico. The 
principal nationalities contributing immigrant 
aliens during the fiscal year 1930-1931 were 
as follows: Italian, 13,399; German, 10,401; 
English, 9110; Irish, 10,814; Scotch, 7618; Jew- 
ish, 6692; French, 4908; and Scandinavian, 3042. 
Of every 100 immigrants entering the United 
States in 1931, 14 were Italian, 14 were German, 
13 were English, 11 were Irish, 8 were Scotch, 
6 were Jewish, 5 were French, and 4 were Scan- 
dinavian. 

The almost complete raising of the bars 
against immigration of aliens, particularly from 
European lands, was effected as a result of the 
jiolicy announced by President Hoover on Sept. 
8, 1930, which was an order requiring Amer- 
ican consuls in foreign ports to withhold visas 
to those aliens applying, unless they could show 
the possession of a very large sum of money, 
on the ground that they were liable to become 
public eliarges in the United States. 

The tables on page 402 throw further light 
on the countries of origin and the racial char- 
acteristics of the new immigrants admitted into 
the country during the fiscal years ended June 
30, 1930, and 1931. 

Mexican Immigration. An interesting report 
published by a Fact Finding Committee ap- 
pointed by the Governor of California threw 
light on the status of Mexican aliens in that 
State. The Committee estimated that ^tween 
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IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT 
ALIENS DEPARTED DURING THE FISCAL 
YEARS ENDED JTTNB 80. 1980. AND 1981. BY 
RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AGE, AND CONJU- 
GAL CONDITION 



Immigrant 

Emigrant 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Rocs or psopU 

year 

year 

year 

year 


1980 

1031 

1930 

1931 

Total 

241,700 

97,139 

60,661 

61,882 

African (black) .... 

1,806 

884 

776 

787 

Armenian 

790 

519 

67 

40 

Bohemian and Mora- 

vian (Czech) .... 

653 

266 

674 

792 

Chinese 

970 

748 

8,404 

8,888 

Cuban 

2,122 

717 

1,274 

1,303 

Dutch and Flemish . . 

4,713 

2,001 

998 

1,238 

English ........... 

84,960 

12,708 

6,461 

6,582 

French 

18,771 

4,908 

1,945 

2,040 

German 

84,415 

13,818 

6,732 

4,379 

Greek 

3,793 

2,663 

785 

816 

Hebrew 

11,526 

5,692 

299 

819 

Irish 

34,947 

10,814 

1,940 

2,879 

Italian 

23,316 

13,970 

2,961 

2,780 

Japanese 

796 

626 

1,004 

696 

Magyar 

Mexican 

1,542 

999 

668 

562 

11,015 

2,627 

6,296 

14,406 

Polish 

4,924 

2,008 

1,924 

2.101 

Portuguese 

780 

626 

336 

307 

Russian 

1,634 

967 

472 

532 

Scandinavian (Norwo- 
eians. Danes, and 

Swedes) 

8,478 

3,947 

2,775 

8,761 

Scotch 

28,117 

7,618 

2,210 

8,435 

Slovak 

3,214 

1,474 

758 

676 

Spanish 

1,169 

784 

1,776 

2,214 

2,023 

Spanish American . . 

8,237 

1,848 

1,741 

Welsh 

2.043 

660 

180 

257 

All others 

6,069 

3,417 

3,316 

4,214 

Sex 

Male 

117,026 

40,021 

32.565 

40,857 

Female 

124,674 

56,518 

18,096 

21,025 

Age 

Under 16 years 

40,777 

17,320 

3,479 

6,241 

16 to 21 years 

57,736 

21,156 

3,530 

4,499 

22 to 29 years 

71,670 

25,956 

13,001 

15,392 

80 to 87 years 

32,043 

14,097 

11,002 

18,676 

88 to 44 years 

15,710 

5,891 

6,666 

8,074 

45 years and over . . 

23,864 

12,719 

12,983 

16,001 

Conjugal 

Single 

155.829 

66,564 

23,295 

28,378 

Married 

77,560 

86,700 

25,242 

80,960 

Widowed 

7,764 

4,578 

2,055 

2,466 

Divorced 

547 

302 

69 

78 


1900 and 1920 approximately 200,000 Mexicans 
made their way into the United Slates by illegal 
means, most of whom came during the period of 
the World War as a result of great expansion of 
American agriculture and industry. During the 
three fiscal years in which the 3 per cent quota act 
of 1921 was operative, the number of Mexican im- 
migrants coming into the United States rose from 
18,240 in 1022 (6.9 per cent of the total immigra- 
tion for the year) to 87,648 in 1924 (12.4 per 
cent of the total immigration for the year). In 
the next four fiscal years the immigration from 
Mexico rose from 32,378 in 1926 (11 per cent of 
the total immigration for the year) to 57,766 
in 3928 (18.8 per cent of total immigration for 
the year). From 1928 on, Mexican immigration 
declined seriously, largely due to the fact that 
beginning with that year immigration author- 
ities enforced more rigorous visa requirements 
and fixed a visa charge of $10 per head. It is 
significant to note that fully 4 per cent of all 
alien iminigi'ants declaring California as their 
intended permanent residence were Mexicans; 
in other words, California’s alien population was 
being made up almost entirely of persons coming 
from the land south of the Kio Grande. 

The Committee also pointed out that Mexican 
labor was an important element in the agricul- 


LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT 
, ALIENS ADMITTED AND INTENDED FUTURE 
PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT 
ALIENS DEPARTED 


Immigrant 


OountrisM 

Europe, total • . . 

Austria 

Belirium 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland: 

Enfcland 

Northern Ireland . 

Scotland 

Wales 

Greece 

Hungary 

Irish Free State .... 

Italy 

Lithuania 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Yugoslavia 

Other Europe 

Asia, total 

China 

Japan 

PaVbtino 

Syria 

Other Asia 

America, total . . 


West Indies 

Central America .... 

South America 

Other America 

Others, total . . . 

Africa 

Australia and New 

Zealand 

Pacific Islands ( net- 
specified) 


Fiscal 

year 

1930 

147,438 

1,744 

909 

4,438 

1,161 

3,718 

26,569 


12,884 

6.474 

16,693 

1,430 

2,291 

1,265 

17,971 

22,327 

612 

2,738 

2.649 

9,231 

687 

1,726 

1,133 

670 

3,109 

1,689 

1,737 

2,630 


Fiscal 

year 

1031 

61,009 

738 

651 

2.016 

555 

1,830 

10,401 


4,825 
1,184 
8,895 
390 
1,763 
887 
6,121 
18,399 
403 
1,143 
1,280 
3,604 
542 
938 
835 
476 
1,298 
864 
8. >>9 
1,617 


Emigrant 
Fiscal Fiscal 


year 

1930 


year 

1981 


29,538 83.185 


801 

489 

1,166 

805 

1,978 

4,639 


4,055 

321 

1.580 

106 

733 

650 

1,242 

2,654 

169 

476 

1,086 

1,979 

255 
608 

256 
1,231 
1,113 

465 

1,302 

572 


270 

625 

1,831 

518 

1,978 

8.869 


4,588 

552 

2.860 

215 

753 

512 

1,556 

2.410 

849 

612 

1,437 

2,119 

204 

504 

433 

1,667 

1,583 

411 

1,317 

967 


4,535 

1,589 

837 

702 

497 

910 

3,345 

1,150 

053 

330 

300 

012 

4,792 

8,471 

1,035 

40 

35 

205 

4.405 

8,875 

699 

61 

49 

221 

88,104 

63,502 

1,752 

12,703 

6,225 

1,018 

3,302 

2 

80,816 

21,687 

496 

3,833 

2,496 

1,107 

1,695 

2 

15,773 

3,142 

87 

6,355 

3,577 

869 

1,742 

1 

23,943 

2,735 

100 

14,442 

3,742 

854 

2,010 

1,623 

1,069 

558 

399 

672 

417 

180 

160 

1,026 

616 

358 

223 

25 

86 

20 

16 

241,700 

97,139 

60,661 

61,882 


tural life of the State and that these persons con- 
stituted the chief source of agricultural labor. 
The Mexicans were willing to undertake work 
that white labor would not or could not do and 
toiled under excessive heat, dust, isolation, and 
the like. A large majority of the farm operators 
of California showed their preference for Mexi- 
cans as against Japanese, Filipinos, Porto Ri- 
cans, Chinese, Negroes, and East Indians. Ac- 
cording** to the Committee, Mexicans resident 
in the State comprised the largest group of un- 
skilled low paid labor and were making no seri- 
ous ellorts to raise their economic and social 
status. Said one portion of the Committee's re- 
port; 

They have had little or no schooling and are unfamiliar 
with English. Before they came to this country they lived 
on a meagre diet, paying little attention to sanitation and 
hygiene. Their infant mortality rate is high as is also the 
rate for tuberculosis and other communicable diseases. 
They have had feudal relation toward authority, making 
it diflicult for them to adjust themselves to American 
traditions. . . . Mexicans in California have had a tend- 
ency to live in colonies both in urban and in rural dis- 
trict!, sod this retards their assimilation with the native 
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population. The houaing faoJlitiei nyailable to most of 
the Mexicans are often poor and do not conform to proper 
sanitation standards. Sales agreements frequently pro- 
hibit these aliens from buying properties in any but Mex- 
ican districts. The existing ground-land system in certain 
sections results in overcrowding and unhygienic condi- 
tions. 

Certain other sif^^iftcant demogrtaphic and 
social facts were to be found in the Committee’s 
report. For instance, it was pointed out that in 
1929, births among Mexicans in California con- 
stituted 17.7 per cent of all births in the State 
and that in certain cities near the border such 
births constituted 60 per cent to 70 per cent of 
all births. There was one Mexican among every 
10 children receiving State aid in California. 
Ill 1928, the proportion of Mexican children in 
the orphanages of the State was 7.8 per cent, and 
in I^s Angeles county more than 16 per cent of 
all the children in institutions were Mexican. 

See also each of the larger countries under 
Area and Population-, British Columbia and 
Jamaica under History. 

IMPORTS. See articles on various countries; 
and especially articles Agriculture; Corn; 
Iron and Steel, etc. 

IMRO. See Bulgaria under History. 

INCINERATORS. See Garbage and Refuse 
Disposal. 

INCOME TAX. See Public Finance; Taxa- 
tion. 

INDEPENDENT METHODIST 
CHURCHES. Sec Methodists. 

INDEX NUMBERS. See Agriculture under 
Agricultural Situation; Financial Review; 
Food and Nutrition; Statistics. 

INDIA. A dependency of the British Empire 
comprising all that part of the Indian peninsula 
whi(‘h is directly governed by British oiUcials or 
indirectly governed through the rulers of native 
States subject to the British Parliament. The de- 
pendency IS divided into British India, or the 
territory subject to British law, and the Indian 
States, ruled by native princes. Capital, New 
Delhi. 

Area and Population. The total area, includ- 
ing the Indian States and Agencies which are in 
political relations with the Government, accord- 
ing to the census of 1931, was 1,819,000 square 
miles (1,805, ,332 sqiiaie miles at the 1921 cen- 
sus), of which the British Provinces constituted 
1,107,908 squaie miles and the. Indian States 
711,0.32 square miles. The population at the cen- 
sus of 1931 totaled 352,980,870, according to 
provisional returns. Compared with the 1921 
])opulation of 318,942,480, this represented an 
increase of 10.6 per cent. The British Provinces 
in 1931 had a population of 270,012,162 (247,- 
003,293 in 1921 ) and the Native States and 
Agencies, 80,383,529 (71,939,187 in 1921). Of 
the total 1931 population, 181,921,914 were males 
and 171,004,962 were females. The area and popu- 
lation of the British Provinces and of the Na- 
tive States and Agencies in 1931 are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

Approximately 41 per cent of the total 1931 
j)opulation resided in Bengal, Madras, and the 
United Provinces. In 1921, over 90 per cent of 
the population was classed as rural, only 
per cent living in towns of 5000 or more. The 
1921 population included 115,606 persons born 
in Great Britain and 10,587 born in other Euro- 
pean, American, or Australasian countries. 

The population of the leading cities, according 
to preliminary returns of the census of Feb. 26, 


BRITISH PROVINCES AND INDIAN STATES: 
AREA AND POPULATION 


British ProvineM 


Ajmer-Merwara 

AiidamanB and Nicobarg 

Assam 

Baluchistan 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bihar 

Orissa 

Ohota Nagpur 

Bombay (Presidency) 

Bombay 

Sind 

Aden 

Burma 

Oentral Provinces and Berar . 

Central Provinces 

Berar 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Madras 

Northwest Frontier Province 
(Administrated Territories) 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

Agra 

Oudh 


Area in 
§q. miles 
2,711 
8,143 
68,015 
54,228 
76,848 
83,161 
42,860 
13,736 
27,065 
123,621 
77,035 
46,506 
80 

238,707 

00,876 

82,100 

17,767 

1,582 

593 

142,260 

13,419 

09,846 

106,295 

82,137 

24,158 


Population, 

1931 

560,576 

29,463 

8 , 784,043 

463,492 

40 , 997,376 

87 , 590,356 

25 , 650,917 

5 , 300,898 

6 , 689,041 

21 , 102,126 

17 , 166,009 

8 , 593.304 

50,809 

14 , 652,272 

15 , 472,628 

12 . 028.803 

3 , 443.765 

163,089 

686,827 

46 , 731.850 

2 , 423,880 

23 , 580.520 

48 . 423,264 

35 . 628,184 

12 , 795.080 


Total Provinces 


Indian States and Agencies 

Assam State (Manipur) 

Baluchistan States 

Baroda State 

Bengal States 

Bihar and Orissa States 

Bombay States 

Central India Agency 

Central Provinces States .... 

Gwalior State 

Hyderabad State 

Kashmir State 

Madras States Agency 

Cochin 

Travancore 

Mysore State 

Northwest Frontier Province 
(Agencies and Tribal areas) 

Punjab States 

Rajputana Agency 

United Provinces States 

Western India States Agency 
(Sikkim) 

Total States 

Total Provinces 

Total India 


1 , 094,300 


8,456 

80,410 

8,136 

5,423 

28,556 

59,560 

62,317 

82,081 

26,382 

82,698 

89,807 

10,644 

1,361 

7,694 

29,460 

25,500 

30,742 

129,058 

2,218 

2,818 


7 ] 1.032 
1 , 094,300 


1 , 805,332 


270 , 612,162 


446.084 

403.719 

2 , 442,924 

972,291 

4 , 642,663 

4 , 377,455 

6 . 615,204 

2 . 478.519 

3 . 520,708 

14 , 395,493 

3 . 645,389 

6 , 748,107 

1 , 204,285 

5 , 090.462 

6 , 654,573 

2 , 259,305 

4 , 909.537 

11 , 223,708 

1 . 205.608 

3 , 097,200 


80 , 838,527 

270 . 612,162 


351 . 450.689 


1931, with comparative 1921 figures in paren- 
theses, was: Calcutta, with suburbs, 1,383,898 
(1,327,547); Calcutta proper, 1,161,410 (907,- 
851); Bombay, 1,157,851 (1,175,914); Madras, 
647,226 (526,911) ; Delhi, 439,736 (304,420) ; La- 
hore, 429,403 (281,781) ; Rangoon, 400,419 (341,- 
962); Hyderabad, 377,006 (404,187); and Ban- 
galore, 306,305 (237,490). 

Religion, irrc. The religious division of the 
population in 1931 was: Hindus, 238,330,912 
(216,734,586 in 1921) ; Moslems, 77,743,928 (68,- 
735,233); Buddhists, not available (11,571,268 
in 1921); Christians, 6,901,794 (4,754,064); 

Sikhs, 4,306,442 (3,238,803). The 1931 figures are 
preliminary. The Jains, Parsis, and Jews are 
minor religious sects. There were 2300 different 
castes, the largest, in the order named, being 
the Sheikh, Brahman, Chamar, Rajput, Ahir, 
Burmese, Jat, and Maratha. The so-called “un- 
touchables” comprised 30 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The principal languages in use are 
Hindu, Bengali, and Telugu. About 2,500,000 
persons speak English. 

Education. At the 1921 census, 87.4 per cent of 
the males and 98.1 per cent of the females over 
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six years of age were illiterate. Students in edu- 
cational institutions in British India in 1028- 
20 numl)ered 12,165,830, including 2,137,753 fe- 
males. Of this total, 0,013,501 students were in 
primary schools, 2,111,076 in secondary schools, 
and 04,257 in universities. 

Pkoduction. Agricultural production is the 
basic source of India’s wealth, and supports over 
three-fourths of the j)opulation. Rice is the chief 
crop and the staple food of the masses. The cot- 
ton crop ranks second in size to that of the United 
States and is the leading raw material export. 
India is the largest cane-producing country in 
the world, although $50,000,000 worth of sugar 
is imported annually, and it has a monopoly of 
the world’s jute supply. The normal annual pro- 
ductivity of the country was estimated at $10,- 
000,000,000, or about 5 per cent of the world 
total. In 1928-29, there were 309,956,000 acres 
of arable land in British India and about 79,- 

100,000 acres in the Indian States. The area and 
production of the chief crops for all India in the 
1929-30 and 1930-31 crop seasons are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

INDIAN CROPS: AREA AND YIELDS 
[Including Indian States^ 


Crop 


Area (Thoueande 
of acres) 

1929-80 1930-31 


Production * 


Wheat .... 

81,973 

31,847 

Barley 

7,632® 

8,450 

Rice, rough . . 

80,479 

81,986 

Sugar 

2,515 

2,777 

Tea 

789 

Rape and mus- 
tard 

5,840 

3,461 

Sesamum . . . 

5,318 

5,294 

Linseed .... 

2,801 

2,299 

Castor seed . . 

1,285 

1,457 

Peanuts .... 

5,748 

6,240 

Cotton 

25,692 

23,531 

tTute 

8,415 

3,486 

Indigo 

66* 

60 < 


1929-30 
320,731 
117,602 
2,886,394 
2,761* 
432,998 « 


1930-31 

386,612 

100,867 

2,421,886 

8,178* 

376.000® 


1,088* 

460* 466* 

374* 

116* 120* 
2,668* 2,988* 

2,472,200® 2,272,920® 
-- 4,154,000® 4,492,400® 
60< 1,613® 1,612 • 


® Not including Indian States (area only). 

* Unit, long ton. 

® Unit, pound. 

^ 80 pnr cent of indigo area. 

* Thousands of units — bushels except as indicated. 

In the British Provinces in 1929 there were 

120.506.000 cattle, 30,833,000 buffaloes, 23,336,- 
000 sheep, 38,608,000 goats, 1,728,000 horses, 1,- 

513.000 mules and asses, and 536,000 camels. 

Mineral production in 1929 was valued at £22,- 

421.000 (£22,037,000 in 1928). In order of value, 
the chief mineral products were coal, petroleum, 
lead, manganese, gold, salt, iron ore, tin ore, 
silver, mica, tungsten, and chromite. Coal pro- 
duction in 1930 totaled 22,578,000 long tons; 
petroleum, about 300,000,000 United States gal- 
lons (367,000,000 gallons in 1929). Industrially, 
India is one of the seven leading countries of the 
world, the value of manufacturing output being 
estimated at about two-fifths that of the agri- 
cultural production. Cotton and silk weaving, 
shawl and cari>et weaving, wood-carving and 
metal-working are the principal industries. In 
1928-29, there were 292 cotton mills, 95 jute 
mills, and 17 woolen mills. The cotton mills em- 
ployed 523,515 persons, consumed 1,893,269,000 
pounds of cotton, and produced 803,996,000 yards 
of piece goods. In 1930 and 1931, domestic busi- 
ness was crippled to a large extent by strikes, 
boycotts, and internal disorders centring about 
the movement for Indian autonomy (see His- 
tory ) . 

Commerce. India ranks among the seven lead- 
ing trading countries of the world. For the fiscal 


year ended Mar. 31, 1931, general imports were 
valued at $586,800,000 ($878,900,000 in 1929- 
30) and exports of British Indian products were 
valued at $784,800,000 ($1,134,400,000 in 1929- 
30). Rupee values for the same periods were: 
Imports, 1,648,300,000 (2,408,000,000 in 1929- 
30); exports, 2,204,600,000 (3,018,100,000). For 
the calendar year 1930, the United Kingdom sup- 
plied 40.2 per cent of all imports (47.2 per cent 
in 1927) ; Japan, 9.1 per cent; the United States, 
8.2; and Germany, 7. Of the total exports, 22.2 
per cent went to the United Kingdom (23.7 per 
cent in 1927 ) ; 10.5 per cent to Japan, 9.8 per cent 
to the United States, and 6.7 per cent to Ger- 
many. Cotton piece goods imported from Britain 
in 1930 decreased nearly 600,000,000 yards from 
the 1929 total, or 43.4 per cent. Expressed in 
values this represented a decline of about £12,- 

000. 000, or 47.4 per cent. 

According to preliminary 1931 (calendar year) 
returns, imports totaled 1,367,100,000 rupees, or 

490.700.000 rupees less than in 1930, and exports 

1, (i45, 400,000 rupees, or 872,700,000 rupees less. 
The favorable balance of trade was 288,300,000 
rupees, compared with 670,300,000 rupees in 1930. 

Finance. Budget operations for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1930, returned a net surplus of 

26.800.000 rupees (about £201,000). The political 
agitation of 1930 and 1931, combined with the 
world-wide economic depression, seriously im- 
paired the financial position of the Central gov- 
ernment. In his annual budget speech on Feb. 28, 
1931, Finance Minister Schuster estimated that 
the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1931, would show 
a deficit of £10,170,000, instead of the anticipated 
surplus of over £500,000. In the budget estimates 
for 1930-31, revenues were calculated at 1,354,- 

81 1.000 rupees (about £101,636,100) and expendi- 
tures at 1,347,811,000 rupees (about £101,111,- 
100). On the basis of existing taxation, the 
Finance Minister forecast a deficit of 172,400,000 
rupees (about £12,930,000 at par) for 1931-32. 
Accordingly, military and civil expenditures were 
reduced by 27,300,000 rupees (about £2,048,000) 
and new taxation aggregating 148,200,000 rupees 
(about £11,115,000) was imposed. With these 
changes, the 1931-32 budget was evpected to 
produce a surplus of about £232,500. By Septem- 
ber, 1931, it became evident that the year would 
end with a deficit estimated at 195,000,000 rupees. 
The budget was again revised, effective Sej)tem- 
ber 30, so as to reduce the prospective 1931-32 
deficit to 100,000,000 rupees and to produce an 
estimated surplus of 52,500,000 rupees in 1932- 
33. The rupee equals $0,365 at par and the aver- 
age exchange rate for 1930 was $0.3607. 

Interest-bearing obligations of the Government 
of India on Mar. 31, 1931, were equivalent to 
$4,236,000,000 ($3,978,000,000 on Mar. 31, 1930), 
and were covered by total interest-yielding as- 
sets of $3,421,000,000, a ratio of 80.8 per cent. 
Also see History, 

Communications. Railway lines on Mar. 31, 
1930, extended 41,724 miles, of which 31,218 miles 
were Imperial State lines and 10,506 miles be- 
longed to the Indian States and private com- 
panies. Gross receipts of the railways for the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, were 80,300,000 
rupees less than for the preceding year and 104,- 

300.000 less than for 1028-29. Highways in Brit- 
ish India and the Punjab extended 225,280 miles. 
In 1930-31, a total of 6473 vessels, of 16,810,- 
000 net tons, entered and cleared British Indian 
ports with cargo in the large foreign trade. 
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Army. See Military Progress. 

Government. Executive and legislative power 
rests with the Governmcnt-General-in-Council. 
For the composition of the Council and Legisla- 
ture, see 1930 Year Book. 

Lord Irwin was succeeded as Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General of India on Apr. 18, 1931, by the 
Earl of Willingdon, former Governor-General of 
Canada. With the fall of the British Labor gov- 
ernment Aug. 24, 1931, Capt. Wedgwood Benn 
was succeeded as Secretary of State for India 
by Sir Samuel Hoare (Conservative). The High 
Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom 
was Sir A. C. Chatterjee. 

History 

Under Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi’s mysti- 
cal guidance, India moved hesitantly forward 
during 1931 toward the goal of a coeoual status 
within the British Commonwealth of JJationa. A 
draft constitution envisaging unexpectedly wide 
powers of autonomy was the fruit of the first 
Bound-Table Conference, ended Jan. 19, 1931. 
On Mar. 4, 1931, Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi 
signed a truce which terminated for the most part 
the welter of riots, assassinations, sabotage, 
strikes, and boycotts accompanying the civil dis- 
obedience campaign of the previous year. At Lon- 
don, in the autumn, a second Round-Table Con- 
ference undertook the task of embodying in a 
constitutional document India’s aspirations for 
“dominion status.” But the conference was 
wrecked on the rock of Indian religious animosi- 
ties. Civil disobedience W'as renewed by the All- 
India National C’ongress and the year came to 
an end with India seething with disorder and 
unrest. 

Tjie Draft Constitution. The first Round- 
Table Conference had convened in London, Nov. 
12, 1930 (see 1930 Year Book), under a cloud of 
discouragement. It was boycotted by Gandhi and 
hiH associates of the All-India National Congress, 
who repudiated the 70 moderate leaders appointed 
by Lord Irwin as spokesmen for India. Yet the 
delegates, with surprising unanimity, held out for 
a large extension of self-government to India. 
When the two months of negotiation ended, they 
carried home Great Britain’s offer of govern- 
mental reforms so liberal as to win the tentative 
acceptance of Gandhi and all but the most ex- 
treme of his adherents. 

The core of the draft constitution approved 
by the MacDonald government was the concession 
of the important principle that executives of both 
the federal and provincial governments should be 
responsible to the respective native legislatures. A 
Central government including both British India 
and the hitherto autonomous Indian States was 
agreed upon, with the approval of the native 
rulers. Ceitain transitional safeguards were in- 
corporated concerning British control of defense, 
foreign affairs, and finance. The thorny problem 
of the status of the minorities (Moslems, Chris- 
tians, Parsis, Eurasians, and the so-called “de- 
pressed classes”) under the proposed constitution 
proved impossible of solution in the time at the 
disposal of the conference and was left open. 

The Irwin-Gandhi Truck. The British offer 
came at a time when powerful influences on both 
sides were eager for compromise and the reforms 
proposed were too far-reaching to be ignored. 

Two developments greatly facilitated compro- 
mise. Immediately following the close of the 
Round-Table Conference, the Government of In- 


dia ordered the release from prison of Gandhi 
and his colleagues of the Congress executive com- 
mittee. About the same time, former Premier Stan- 
ley Baldwin pledged the CJonservative party to 
support the reforms for India worked out at the 
conference. On March 4 Gandhi signed a formal 
agreement with Lord Irwin bringing to a close 
the non-violent campaign against British rule 
initiated a year earlier when he violated the 
government salt monopoly at Dandi. 

The truce provided for the discontinuance of 
the civil disol^dience movement in return for the 
withdrawal of the Government’s repressive ordi- 
nances and the release from prison of Nationalists 
sentenced for non-violent offenses. It was agreed 
that a second Round-Table Conference should be 
held to discuss “a future scheme for constitutional 
government in India.” Essential provisions of 
the new constitutions were listed as: Federation, 
Indian responsibilities, reservations or safeguards 
in the interests of India covering defense, exter- 
nal affairs, the position of minorities, the finan- 
cial credit of India, and the discharge of obliga- 
tions. The economic boycott of British goods for 
purely political purposes was to be discontinued, 
heketing intended to discourage the use of non- 
Indian goods, intoxicating liquor, and drugs was 
to be conducted without aggressive coercion. Lord 
Irwin, in turn, agreed to permit villagers, in re- 
gions where salt was readily accessible, to col- 
lect and make salt, but only for domestic con- 
sumption and sale. Uncollected fines were to be 
remitted to Nationalist prisoners upon their re- 
lease and their property forfeited but not yet 
sold was to be returned. Where their posts re- 
mained vacant, Indians who resigned govern- 
ment positions in sympathy with Gandhi’s cam- 
paign were to be reinstated. 

The truce became effective immediately, amid 
wild demonstrations for Gandhi and tributes to 
Lord Irwin from his Congress opponents. Gandhi, 
however, extended the peaceful boycott of foreign 
cloth and of Indian machine-made cloth in favor 
of homespun. Moslem-Uindu hostility continued, 
reaching a climax in savage riots at Cawnpore 
during March. According to the oflicial report, 
340 persons were killed, 948 were injured, and 
many Moslem mosques, residences, and shops 
were attacked by enraged Hindus. On March 15, 
the All-India Moslem League reaffirmed the con- 
ditions precedent to Moslem approval of a federal 
constitution for India. They demanded one-third 
representation in the central legislature, major- 
ities in Bengal and Punjab, and the special weight- 
ing of representation in the other Provinces. 

The Indian princes, meeting with delegates 
from British India at New Delhi March 10, ap- 
proved federation in principle, but withheld the 
right to withdraw at any time. Their apprehen- 
sion had been aroused by Gandhi’s declaration 
that autocracy and democracy could not blend 
except on terms dictated by the latter. By 28 
votes to 23, the princes elected the Nawab of 
Bhopal, a member of the younger group favoring 
federation, as their Chancellor. 

At Karachi, on March 25, Gandhi won one of 
the major political triumphs of his eventful ca- 
reer. The All-Indian National Congress endorsed 
the Irwin-Ghandi truce and gave the Mahatma 
virtually a free hand to negotiate for the party at 
the second Round-Table Conference. The resolu- 
tion extending to Gandhi the mandate of the Con- 
gress stipulated that “the Congress goal of puma 
awaraj remained intact.” It instructed the delega- 
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tion to hold out for complete Indian control of 
the proposed government, including the army, ex- 
ternal affairs, and finance, and for an impartial 
examination of the financial transactions of the 
British government in India. The delegates, how- 
ever, were left free “to accept such adjustments 
as may be demonstrably necessary in the inter- 
ests of India.” Further, the term puma awaraj 
was reinterpreted to mean “partnershp at will” 
instead of complete independence. 

The Second Round-Table Conference. The 
interlude between the two Round-Table Confer- 
ences was marked b}' the intensification of the 
Hindu-^Moslem dispute concerning communal 
representation, despite Gandhi’s efforts toward an 
agreement, the increasing reluctance to enter an 
all-Indian legislature manifested by some of the 
Princes, and the revival of anti-British terror- 
ism in various parts of the country. 

Both the Government and the Congress leaders 
charged each other with breaking the Gandhi- 
Irwin truce and extended negotiations ensued. 
Gandhi and the Congress leaders finally modified 
their demands (August 27), immediately fol- 
lowing the fall of the Labor government in Great 
Britain. In the meantime there occurred several 
attempts to assassinate Government olRcials, re- 
newed Ilindu-Mosleui clashes, and the growth of 
no-rcut and no-tax campaigns among the peas- 
ants. Such was the state of affairs, when after 
much vacillation Gandhi on August 26 suddenly 
decided to attend the Round Table Conference. He 
took with him tw^o other delegates of the All- 
India National Congress — Pandit Malaviya and 
Mrs. Sarojiiii Naidu. 

The Round-Table Conference continued from 
September 14, when plenary meetings of the im- 
portant Federal Structure Committee commenced, 
until December 1. The attendance of Mr. Gandhi 
and the formation of a new National Government 
in Great Britain, with a strong Conservative ele- 
ment, were new factors wiiich influenced the de- 
liberations. hVom the start the delegates of both 
British India and the Native States agreed that 
India must have a federal government, with 
autonomous powers both at the centre and in 
the Provinces. On October 31, the Federal Struc- 
ture Committee presented its draft of the federal 
constitution, which bore striking resemblance 
to the Constitution of the United States, and it 
met witli general approval. Upon Moslem in- 
sistence, it had been agreed that no action would 
be taken upon the constitution until the thorny 
problem of minority representation had been set- 
tled. This issue proved impossible of solution. On 
this pioblem, principally, the conference ended 
in a stalemate, although other issues involving 
British reservation of some measure of control 
over finance, defense, foieign relations, and the 
protection of foreign businesses, remained to be 
settled. 

When the conference adjourned, Prime Minister 
MacDonald reaffirmed the British government’s 
desire to establish an All-India federation. Shortly 
afterward, he announced the appointment of three 
Anglo-Indian committees to study, respectively, 
the questions of the franchise for future voters in 
India, the relations between federal and provin- 
cial finance, and the financial problem arising in 
connection with the administration of the In- 
dian States. At the same time the Prime Min- 
ister promised the immediate organization of the 
Northwest Frontier Province, a predominantly 
Moslem district, as a “Governor’s Province,” and 


the eventual extension to it of complete self gov- 
ernment. He also announced that Sind would be 
made a separate Province, giving the Moslem 
majority control there. The Moslems were thus 
partly apjieased. 

The smashing victory which Mr. MacDonald 
won for his policy of conciliation in India in the 
House of Commons December 3 served to relieve 
somewhat Indian disappointment at the outcome 
of the conference. A motion of censure on the 
Prime Minister’s Indian policy, made by Winston 
Churchill, was defeated by 369 votes to 43. Never- 
theless, Gandhi left London December 6 expross- 
iiig great disappointment at the vagueness of Mr. 
MacDonald’s promises and describing the con- 
ference as “a complete failure.” While admitting 
that no satisfactory solution had been found for 
the minorities question, he declared that this did 
not dispose of India’s national claim, and that 
it “must not be allowed to block the way to a 
full and comprehensive scheme of responsible gov- 
ernment.” He arrived at Bombay December 28 to 
find India on the verge of a new struggle with 
the British raj. 

Renewal of Violence in India. The new con- 
flict had its inception in the dc\elopment of a 
systematic campaign of terrorism in Bengal 
towaid the end of October. The Government re- 
sponded with a repressive ordinance on October 
29 and on November 30 established a virtual state 
of martial law. The Bengal I’rovincial Congress 
retaliated with a commercial and social boycott. 
By the time Gandhi reached India a District 
Magistrate at Comilla liad been assassinated by 
two young women, British soldiers at Peshawar 
had clashed with a group of “Red Sliirts,” a 
serai -communistic organization, killing eight of 
them, a no-rent campaign had been declared in 
several Provinces, and a number of Congiess lead- 
ers, including Pandit Jaw^aharlal Nebui and Ab- 
dul Ghaffar Kahn, leader of the Red Shirts, had 
been arrested. While the All-India Moslem League 
voted at New Delhi on December 27 to oppose 
terrorism and the no-rent campaign, the working 
committee of the All-India National Congiess 
officially authorized the resumption of civil dis- 
obedience. Aroused by Gandhi’s failure to support 
their demands at London, “untouchaliles” in 
Bombay attacked the Mahatma’s Nationalist ad- 
herents who gathered at the pier to welcome him. 

Other Devei-opments. The weakening confi- 
dence in the financial stability of the Government 
of India w^as indicated by a steady decline in the 
exchange value of the rupee, from $0.3607 in 1930 
to $0.2536 in December, 1931. A $.30,000,000 In- 
dian loan offered in London in May, 1931, was 
only 38 per cent subscribed. In ordei to pi event 
the financial condition of the Indian govcrnnieiit 
from complicating the coiibtitutiuiial task, Prime 
Minister MacDonald announced on June 20 that 
the British government would underwrite the 
credit of the Government of India. The Indian 
Legislature was incensed by the action of the 
Secretary of State for India in linking the rupee to 
sterling, after the abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard by Great Britain, without consulting Indian 
opinion. On September 27, the Legislature cen- 
sured the Government’s financial policy, by a 
vote of 64 to 40. The Indian government accepted 
the British moratorium offer in June. The net re- 
lief (normal payments to Britain minus repaia- 
tion receipts) was calculated at £246,000 in 1931 
and £361,000 in 1932. 

The new Indian capital at New Delhi, built 
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during 20 years at a cost of £10,247,500, was 
formally opened during the year (see Citt and 
Uboional I^anning ) . The report of the Whitley 
Royal Commission on labor conditions in India 
was made public June 30, 1931. 

Biulioqbapiiy. Consult Kdwaid Thompson, A 
Farewell to India (London, 1931) ; Sir llarcourt 
Butler, India Insistent (London, 1931); K. M. 
Piirkayastha, The Burden of Swaraj (Calcutta, 
1931); T. A. Bisson, “An Autonomous India: 
The Administrative Issues,” and “The Military 
Problem in India,” Foreign Policy Reports for 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 14, 1931, respectively. 

See Pmw)r,OGY, Modeen, under Indo-Iranian. 

INDIANA. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the ])Opulation of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 3,238,503; in 1920, 2,930,390. 
The chief elements of the population were: na- 
tive white, 2,981,002 (1930), 2,698,203 (1920); 
foreign-born white, 135,134 (1930), 150,868 

(1920 including Mexicans); Negro, 111,982 
(1930), 80,810 (1920); Mexicans, 9642 (1930); 
Indians, 285 (1930). The urban population (liv- 
ing in communities of 2500 inhabitants or over) 
which had slightly exceeded the rural popula- 
tion in 1920, rose to 1,79.5,892 (1930), from 
1,482,855 (1920); while the rural population 
became distinctly a minority, diminishing to 
1,442,611 (1930), from 1,447,535 (1920). 

Of the 1,2.)1,177 inhabitants reporting gain- 
ful occupation in 1930, the largest group, 440,- 
515, were connected with the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, 01,339 being in the build- 
ing industry; m agriculture were 250,150, of 
whom 160,429 weie farmers; 180,185 were in 
tiade; 116,401 in the transportation industry; 
84,419 in professional service; 98,876 in domestic 
and personal seivice; 24,034 in coal mining and 
otluT extractive mineral industries. 

Indianapolis, the capital and greatest city, had 
364,161 inhabitants (1930); 314,194 (1920). 
Kvaiisville, 102,249 (1930), 85,264 (1920); Fort 
Wayne, 114,940 (1930), 86,549 (1920); Gary, 
100,426 (19.30), 55,378 (1920); South Bend, 
104,19.3 (1930), 70,983 (1920). 

Agrjcultlke. The following table shows the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 

Corn ... . 10:31 4.555,000 108,685,000 $47,190,000 

1930 4,466,000 117,009,000 71,375,000 

Hay, tame . 1931 1,749,000 2, 017, 000* 13,716,000 

1930 1,710,000 1,43 6,000“ 20,674,000 

Wheat 1931 1,678,000 43,827,000 19,497,000 

193U 1,584,000 28,527,000 20,246,000 

Oats . ... 1931 1,966,000 63,339,000 11,654,000 

1930 1,966,000 67,211,000 17,168,000 

Potatoes . . 1931 56.000 4,030,000 2,712.000 

1930 61,000 4.639,000 6,220,000 

Tobacco ... 1931 17,400 16,060,000® 1,674.000 

39.30 17,400 12,468,000® 1,184,000 

Kye 1031 126,000 1,827,000 621,000 

3 930 67,000 1,068,000 596,000 


“ Tons. ® Pounds. 

Mineral Prouxtction. Not strictly a native 
industry, the pioduction of pig non from ores 
brought into the IState formed the most important 
branch of the 3nineral activity of Indiana in 
1030, fls in other years. The blast furnaces 
shipped 3,195,517 long tons of pig iron in 1930, a 
decline of more than one-fourth from the 4,279,- 
825 tons of 1929; in value the shipments fell to 
$52,869,137, for 1930, from $71,416,732. The 
quantity of coal produced declined for 1930 to 15,- 
840,000 short tons (estimated), from 18,344,358 


for the year 1029, in which year the value of coal 
produced was $29,880,000. The State’s by-product 
ovens yielded 4,084,620 short tons of coke in 
1030, as against 6,455,378 in 1929; in value, $12,- 
166,488 in 1930 and $41,208,876 in 1929. Indiana 
had an active quarrying industry, of which tlio 
production for 1029 amounted to 5,129,220 short 
tons and, in value, to $22,191,883. The value of 
the State’s mineral production was $96,961,947 
for 1929; for 1928, $98,583,915, 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1,030 and covering the operations of 1929 gave 
the number of the State’s manufacturing es- 
tablishments as 5074. These employed 313,829 
wage earners, or 11.8 per cent more than had 
been employed in 1927. Wages paid in 1929 
totaled $416,713,642, or 11 pei cent more than 
for 1027. Materials fur manufactuie, together 
with fuel and purchased electricity, cost, in 1929, 
$1,404,856,189, which was about 15 per cent 
abf>ve the corresjionding figure for 1927. The 
manufactured product of 1920 was valued at 
$2,534,716,550, and exceeded that of 1027 by 17.7 
per cent. For 1929, the value added by manu- 
facture was estimated at $1,129,851,361. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $30,- 
813,946 (of which $4,709,332 was for local educa- 
tion) ; lor inteiest on debt, $125,016; for 
permanent improvements, $20,870,085; total, 
$51,809,047 (of which $26,060,197 was for high- 
ways, $9,085,234 being for maintenance and $10,- 
674,903 for construction). Revenues were $52,- 
632,093. The State’s funded debt on Sept. 30, 
1930, w'as $2,654,000. Net of sinking fund assets, 
it was $2,488,156. On property bearing an as- 
sessed valuation of $5,161,069,113 were levied in 
the year State taxes of $14,907,100. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 7106.54. The total had been slightly in- 
creased during the year preceding, by addition 
of 1.67 miles, while ojieration of only 0.14 mile 
had been given up. There were built, in 1931, 4.6 
miles of additional first and 7.5 of second track. 

Education. For the academic year 1930-31 
the number of persons of school age was re- 
ported as 872,842, this numljer representing the 
total of unmarried individuals between the ages 
of 6 and 21 years. There were enrolled in the 
public schools of the State 675,352 pupils. Of 
these, 519,469 were in common schools or ele- 
mentary grades; in high schools were 151,570. 
The year’s expenditures for public-school educa- 
tion totaled $72,387,197. Yearly salaries of 
teachers averaged $1500.80 for elementary and 
$1929.09 for high-school grades. Apart from the 
State’s system of public schools, there was an 
enrollment, in parochial schools, of 60,676 
pupils whereof 53,792 were in parochial elemen- 
tary schools and 5859 in parochial high schools. 
Despite adverse times, the Jjegislature made in 
1931 no reduction ailecting the State appropria- 
tions for assistance to public schools and re- 
fused to alter the laws guaranteeing the teacli- 
ers’ conditions of tenure, retirement and pay. 

Charities and Corrections. The non-partisan 
Board of State Charities, the central organiza- 
tion with regard to institutions of care and 
custody, had powers to examine into the condi- 
tion and management of all such institutions. 

The State maintained 20 charitable and cor- 
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rectional institutions. These were: Central State 
Hospital, Indianapolis; Logansport State Hos- 
pital, Logansport; Richmond State Hospital, 
Richmond; Evansville State Hospital, Evans- 
ville; Madison State Hospital, North Madison; 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth, Fort Wayne; 
Farm College for Feeble-Minded, Butlerville; 
Village for Epileptics, Newcastle; Soldiers’ Home, 
Lafayette; Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s 
Home, Knightstown; State Sanatorium, Rock- 
ville; Indiana University Hospitals, Indianap- 
olis; State School for the Deaf, Indianapolis; 
State School for the Blind, Indianapolis; State 
Prison, Michigan City; Reformatory, Pendleton; 
State Farm for Misdemeanants, Greencastle; 
Women’s Prison; Indiana Girls* School, Indi- 
anapolis; Indiana Boys’ School, Plainfield. 

Legislation. The Seventy-fourth General As- 
sembly, in its regular session, amended the agri- 
cultural marketing act of 1025 so as to make it 
include benefits to agricultural production as 
well as marketing and to provide for the forma- 
tion of cod^)erative societies with the broader 
purpose in view. An anti-lynching act was passed, 
providing that the Governor suspend any sherift 
from whose custody lynchers had taken a 
prisoner, and decreeing prison sentences for 
those guilty of violence in lynching-mobs. For 
the election of Federal Representatives, the State 
was reapportioned by act into 12 districts, in- 
stead of 13. 

A personal income tax law was passed, but 
Governor Leslie allowed it to die by pocket veto, 
as the bill was alleged to have been voted by 
the Senate subsequently to the constitutionally 
provided hour of adjournment and was therefore 
of doubtful validity. An emergency measure sus- 
pending penalties for the recovery of property 
sold for delinquent taxes and exempting taxes 
Cue in 1031 as charges on property in such sales 
was enacted, to run for one year only. Counties 
and other subdivisions were required by statute 
to keep their budgets for 1931 and 1932 within 
the 1930 amounts. 

A statute was passed to eliminate the estab- 
lishment of motorbuB routes on the contract 
system. This statute was supposed also to assure 
to cities the right to route bus lines through 
their streets. But after the measure had been 
signed it was found that its engrossed form pro- 
vided, as the lower house had sought, that final 
action in this field lie with the ^tate public 
service commission, a feature contrary to the 
understanding and report of the Senate mem- 
bers of the conference committee. A banking 
statute was enacted, permitting branch banking, 
but only under separate charter for each branch. 
The law as to double liability for stockholders in 
banks was clarified and made to bear against 
those seeking to evade it through holding com- 
panies. The law against false financial state- 
ments was strengthened. Lending to a single bor- 
rower in excess of 20 per cent of a State bank’s 
capital and surplus was prohibited, with specified 
exceptions. 

Political and Otiieb Events. The State act 
of 1929 imposing heavy fees on chain stores for 
licenses to do business was denied review and 
left in operation by the United States Supreme 
Court on May 18 and again in October. The 
Court took this course in both cases by a bare 
majority of five to four. The tax had been vigor- 
ously contested by chain-store interests, which 
sought to make the Indiana case a test and so 


to set a precedent with regard to similar taxa- 
tion elsewhere. The operation of the act, which 
had been delayed by litigation, began on June 
13. Harry E. Rowbottom, U. S. Representative 
of the First Indiana District, was convicted in 
a Federal District Court on April 15 of having 
accepted bribes from office-seekers desiriug post- 
office jobs. He was sentenced to a prison term 
of a year in Leavenworth Penitentiary and a 
fine of $2000. 

The 805-roile pipe line of the Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co., to convey natural gas 
from Texas, was completed to Rockville, Ind., 
in August. The initiation of extensive imports 
of natural gas from outside the State directly 
affected the prospects of the local utilities. The 
possibility of the introduction of imported nat- 
ural gas into Indianapolis was particularly dis- 
cussed, as that city had for 25 years been paying 
on the installment plan for the municipal acquisi- 
tion of the Citizens* Gas Company pioperty and 
stood to lose heavily by the entrance of a com- 
petitor. Suit against the “charitable trust agree- 
ment” of 1906 placing the Citizens’ Gas Company 
under the control of the city’s utility district 
was settled by the refusal of the U. S. Supieme 
Court, on May 18, to review the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals’ decision sustaining the city’s 
demands that the company be turned over to 
the city. 

Officebs. Governor, Harry G. Leslie; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Edgar D. Bush; Sccietary' of 
State, Frank Mayo, Jr.; Auditor, Floyd E. Wil- 
liamson; Treasurer, William Storen; Supeiiu- 
tendent of Public Instruction, George C. Cole. 

JuDiciABY. Supreme Court: Judges, Julius C. 
Travis, David A. Myers, Clarence R. Martin, 
Curtis W. Roll, Walter E. Treanor. 

INDIAN ABT. See Abt Exhibitions. 

INDIANA UNIVEBSITY. A coeducational 
State institution of higher learning in Bloom- 
ington, Ind., founded in 1820. For the first semes- 
ter of the academic year 1931-32 the registration 
aggregated 4272 students (2709 men and 1503 
women). The faculty had 310 members. The en- 
dowment funds amounted to $1,770,135, and the 
total income for the year, from State and private 
sources, was $3,015,000. The library contained 
234,000 volumes. President, W illiam Lowe Bryan, 
Ph.D. 

INDIANS. According to the annual report of 
the U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Charles J. Rhoads, for the fiscal year ended Juno 
30, 1031, the total estimated and enumerated 
number of Indians reported by Federal agencies 
on Apr. 1, 1931, was 314,543. This number con- 
sisted of 225,544 Indians actually enumerated 
and 88,899 Indians enumerated in earlier and 
special censuses and in estimates based on rec- 
ords. The latter, excluding the population of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, represented an increase 
over the corresponding figure for 1930 of 2865, 
or 1.2 per cent. The Bureau of the Census, in a 
preliminary tabulation, reported 72,043 Indians 
of the Five Civilized Tribes in 1930. Of the 225,- 
644 Indians actually enumerated, 114,778 were 
males, 110,753 females, and for 13 the sex was 
not reported. 

It is significant that of the Indians enumer- 
ated 189,102, or 83.9 per cent, resided under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction where enrolled, while only 4051, 
or 1.8 per cent, resided at another jurisdiction, 
and 32,331, or 14.3 per cent, resided elsewhere, 
that is, outside of any Federal jurisdiction. Of 
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the 32,447 Indians residing elsewhere on Apr. 1, 
1930, 41 were living in the New England States, 
208 in the Middle Atlantic, 8638 in the East 
North Central, 9234 in the, West North Central, 
437 in the South Atlantic, 93 in the East South 
Central, 2166 in the West South Central, 5120 
in the Mountain States, and 6024 in the Pacific 
States, and for 5401 the residence was either 
not reported or unknown. 

The Indian population of Oklahoma was 
greater than that of any other State, amounting 
to 63,785, or 20.8 per cent of the aggregate In- 
dian population, if the Federal Census popula- 
tion of the Five Civilized Tribes be included. Ari- 
zona ranked next with 47,677, or 16.1 per cent, 
while only two other States, New Mexico and 
South Dakota, had an Indian population num- 
bering more than 20,000. According to a tabula- 
tion of the tribes enumerated on Apr. 1, 1030, the 
most important numerically were the Navajo, 
Sioux, and Chippewa, numbering 40,862, 33,168, 
and 23,647, respectively. 

Reoroanizatiojj of the Office of Indian 
Affairs. In his annual report Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, reiterated the 
statement that solution of the Indian problem 
hinged on the principle of a removal of bureau- 
cratic control in Washington. (See 1929 and 
1930 Year Books.) Commenting on this, he 
said: 

For a hundred years we have been busy setting up 
islands in our civilization upon which we have maintained 
a native Indian population isolated in education, in indus- 
trial training, and in economic contacts from the rest 
of us As a result we now have 800,000 men, women, and 
children who are citizens of the United States who live 
surrounded by ^\hite neighbors but who look to Wash- 
ington, and not to themselves or their communities, 
for most of the normal relationships between the citizen 
and tho State. 

We have set a definite goal for the Indian Service — that 
it shall work itself out of a job in 25 years We hope to 
accomplish in the next quarter century the breaking down 
of the cement which has boon setting for four times that 
period. We hope to turn over to the States trained, alert, 
and active Indian citizens. Our degree of success will 
depend largely upon the willingness with which the States 
accept their part in the economic relationship. . . . Until 
the States develop proper protective laws for the Indians’ 
property. Federal responsibility is inevitable, but there 
18 no good reason for maintaining separate schools and 
health programmes for Indian boys and girls when the 
State already provides them. If the Indian ever is to 
succeed as a member of American society, he must have 
the same opportunity as do other children. 

Announcement was made on Mar. 30, 1931, of 
the reorganization of the Office of Indian Affairs, 
so as to separate the activities relating to the 
guardianship of the Indian’s person and the 
guardianship of his property. By this reorganiza- 
tion the field divisions of health, education, and 
agricultural extension and industry were grouped 
under an assistant to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs in charge of **human relations,” 
while the divisions of forestry, irrigation, and 
lands were grouped under another assistant in 
charge of ‘‘property.” The executives of these di- 
visions continued to work toward a progressive 
and cooperative programme with the various 
States wherein the Indians were located. 

Education. Of the 76,905 Indian children in 
school during the year ending June SO, 1031, 
some 43,052 were in public schools. The Federal 
Government had tuition arrangements with 2568 
school districts involving 36,753 Indian children, 
an increase of 841 districts and 10,056 children 
over 1930. Three boarding schools at Mekusukey, 
Okla., Fort Bidwell, and Fort Mojave, 
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Ariz., were closed during the year, because it 
wag felt they had ceased to fill any real need. In 
seven of the largest boarding schools, grades be- 
low the fourth were no longer carried. The ap- 
propriation for Indian education in 1931 was 
more than $12,000,000, and represented 42 per 
cent of the entire Indian appropriation. 

Health. The total number of patients treated 
in hospitals and sanatoriuma increased from 38,- 
636 in 1930 to 39,996 in 1931, while the total 
number of days of hospital treatment was 866,- 
607 in 1931 as compared with 168,160 in 1930. 
Tuberculosis, trachoma, and diseases of infancy 
and childhood were still major problems. Many 
of the general hospitals extended their facilities 
to make furtlier provision for the care of In- 
dians suffering from tuberculosis, and under a 
$75,000 appropriation a survey of tuberculosis, 
trachoma, and venereal-disease conditions among 
the Indians was under way. The Committee on 
Indian Affairs of the State and Provincial 
Health Authorities of North .America continued 
its cooperation toward the development of work- 
ing with the various States. 

Agricultural Extension and Industry. Or- 
ganization of the division of agricultural ex- 
tension and industry was effected during 1931. 
This division was attempting to interest the In- 
dians in providing, through their own efforts, a 
more dependable and adequate food supply for 
themselves, a development of their industrial 
life, and improvement in their homes. Close 
cooperation is maintained with the State ex- 
tension services, as well as other agencies. The 
work which has had the most ready resfionse and 
produced more noticeable results has been the 
4-H Chib work. Enrolled in it were several 
hundred Indian boys and girls who were carrying 
on the same projects as the white boys and girls 
and competing with them. 

Irrigation. One of the most important pieces 
of legislation passed during the year wag the act 
of Mar. 4, 1931, canceling reimbursable irriga- 
tion charges against Indian lands for amounts 
expended prior to June 7, 1924, the date of the 
act authorizing the construction of the Coolidge 
Dam, on irrigation works on the Gila River 
Reservation in Arizona. These Indian lands 
were relieved of nearly $1,400,000 that, prior to 
the enactment, was a lien against the lands. The 
construction of canals and laterals on the San 
Carlos project, the most recent enterprise of the 
Indian Irrigation Service in Arizona, were con- 
tinued, the repayment contract covering it hav- 
ing been improved and confirmed by the Federal 
Court. This was a joint project, half white and 
half Pima Indian Reservation. 

Federal Appropriations. For 1931 the total 
appropriations to the Office of Indian Affairs 
from the Federal Treasury aggregated $21,723,- 
199, including certain items carried in deficiency 
acts. This represented an increase of $2,846,317 
over the gross amount of $18,876,811 available 
for 1930. Authorizations from tribal funds ag- 
gregated $3,600,989. In 1931 there was tra is- 
f erred to the Indian Service education and me li- 
cal care for the natives of Alaska, pursuant to 
authorization contained in the Second Deficiency 
Appropriation Act approved Mar. 4, 1931. 

See Antiiropology ; Alaska. 

INDO-CHINA, also known as Farther In- 
dia. The southeastern peninsula of Asia includ- 
ing the following divisions: Burma, politically 
attached to British India; Siam, a self-governing 
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monarchy; French Indo-China, comprising Cam- 
bodia, Annam, Cociiin-China, Laos, and Tong- 
king; the Federated Malay States, a British pro- 
tectorate ; the Straits Settlements, a British 
colony; and the Non-Federated Malay States of 
Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Perils, and Treng- 
ganu, also under British protection. See the 
articles on Burma, Fbenoh Iivdo-China, Non- 
Frderated Malay States, Siam, and the other 
principal states mentioned. 

INDO-IBANIAN STUDIES. See Puiloloot, 
Modern. 

INDUSTBIAL ACCIDENTS. See Work- 
men’s COMPENBAl'ION. 

INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL. See Prohibition. 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. See Chem- 
STRY, Industrial. 

INDY, hN'd^', Paul Marie ThAodore Vin- 
cent D*. A French composer and pianist, died 
Dec. 2, 1931, in Paris where he was born Mar. 
27, 1851. He studied under Dimmer, Lavignac, 
and Marmontel, and after serving in the Franco- 
Prussian War resumed his studies under C^sar 
Franck. In 1885 he became manager of the Soci4t4 
Nationale de Musique, of which C4sar Franck 
was president, and after Franck’s death in 1890 
was elected president. He founded, with Charles 
Bordes and A. Guilinant, in 1896 the Schola 
Cantorum. Originally intended as a training 
school for liturgical music, it soon expanded into 
a regular conservatory, espousing the cause of 
ultra-modern French music. D’lndy was its di- 
rector from its foundation, developing it into one 
of the most famous music schools in the world. 
In 1906 he made the first of several successful 
tours of the United States. 

D’lndy ranked with Berlioz and Franck as 
the most preeminent of instrumental masters of 
modern France. He shared, with Berlioz, a pre- 
dilection for the classical forms, filling them with 
individual and very modern content. His work, 
in the whole, bespoke an architectural conception 
based on rich chromatic harmony, rhythmic de- 
sign, and beauty and clarity in execution. His 
principal works are: the operas, Fervaal (1807), 
L* Stranger (1903), and La legende de saint 
Christophe (1920) ; two symphonies, in G and B 
fiat; the symphonic poems, Wallenstein (a tril- 
ogy after Schiller), Jean llunyade. La for^t en- 
chanUef and Souvenir; two orchestral suites, 
Tableaux de voyage and Jours d'^H d la mon- 
tagne\ symphonic variations, Istar\ the dramatic 
legend, Le ohant de la cloche, which in 1884 won 
the grand prize awarded by the city of Paris; 
a scene for baritone, chorus, and orchestra, La 
chevaucMe du Cid; and considerable chamber 
music, choruses, and works for the piano and 
organ. He published biographies of C^sar Franck 
(1906) and Beethoven (1910) and, in collabora- 
tion with A. Serieyx, a Cours de composition 
musxcale (3 vols., 1902-12). 

INFANT FEEDING. See Food and Nutri- 
tion. 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS. See Medicine, 

Pl OGRESS OF. 

CNFANT MORTALITY. See Child Wel- 

FA.:£. 

INFANTRY. See Military Progress. 

INFLUENZA. See Medicine, Progress of. 

INGERSOLL, Hear Admiral Royal Rodney, 
U. S. N., Ret. An American naval ofiicer, died in 
La Porte, lud., Apr. 21, 1931. He was born in 
Niles, Mich., Dec. 4, 1847. After being graduated 


from the U. S. Naval Academy in 1868, he served 
in various parts of the world, being in command 
of the Supply during the Spanish-American War 
and of the battleship Maryland in 1905. He was 
also chief of staff of the Atlantic fleet during its 
voyage from Hampton Roads to the Pacific in 
1904, and later served on the general board of 
the Navy. He became rear admiral in 1908 and 
was retired the following year. During the World 
War he acted aa president of the special board 
on naval ordnance. He wrote TemUBooh of Ordn- 
ance and Ounnerj/ (1887); Exterior Ballistics 
(1891); and Elastic Strength of Ouna (1891). 

INGRIA. See Finland under History. 

INHERITANCE TAXES. See Taxation. 

INJUNCTIONS IN LABOR DISPUTES. 
See Labor; Trade Unions. 

INLAND WATERWAYS. See Canals. 

INNER MONGOLIA. See Mongolia. 

INSECTS. See Entomology, Economic; 
ZoBlogy; Agriculture under Droughts and 
Pests. 

INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. See North Carolina, The Univer- 
sity OP. 

INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE, Inter- 
national. See Agricui-ttirb. 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS. See California, University of. 

INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS. 
Sec Pacific Rflationk, Institute of. 

INSTITUTE OF POLITICS. See Politics, 
Instititte of. 

INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. See 

Public Affairs, Institute of. 

INSURANCE. Deflation of an over-expanded 
business and examination of practices which had 
been accepted with but little question in normal 
times were features of the insurance business in 
1931. The previous year had witnessed an almost 
total cessation of launching new companies, but, 
as the depression continued and prices of secu- 
rities went lower and surpluses of companies 
shrank, the situation became too severe for many 
of them and they were obliged to seek relief. 
Some reduced capital in order to create surplus. 
The number of companies merged was much 
larger than usual, and almost invariably capital 
was reduced in the merging process. A few com- 
panies saw no prospects of success under the 
adverse conditions and went into voluntary 
liquidation. A small number were found to be in- 
solvent and were thrown into liquidation. 

The general conditions affected insurance com- 
panies of different classes in very different ways. 
Fire insurance companies with few exceptions 
suffered severely from the drop in prices of se- 
curities owned by them. The casualty and surety 
companies, in addition to heavy losses from de- 
preciation, also suffered very severe insurance 
losses. The life insurance companies, whose se- 
curities consist mostly of bonds and preferred 
and guaranteed stocks, were less affected by stock 
market conditions, but defaults in payment of 
interest and principal on mortgage loans were 
excessive and foreclosures threw upon the hands 
of life insurance companies much real estate 
which could neither be sold without serious loss 
nor be made to produce a profitable income. Life 
insurance companies did not experience excessive 
mortality, but production of new business was 
below that of 1929 and 1930, lapses were heavy 
and demand for policy loans was very large. 
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The railroad situation affected companies of all 
classes as nearly all of them have large invest- 
ments in railroad securities. 

So seriously were the insurance companies 
affected by the low prices of securities that the 
National Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, recognizing an emergency which threatened 
the solvency of many companies, decided to per- 
mit the use of market prices on June 30 as the 
values of securities listed in the companies’ as- 
sets as of Dec. 31, 1931, the June 30 prices be- 
ing an approximate average of those at the ends 
of five quarters from Sept. 30, 1930, to Sept. 30, 
1931, inclusive. 

Altogether the States did not treat insurance 
companies badly. Many harmful bills were in- 
troduced in the legislatures but few of them 
became laws. One or two States increased the 
tax on insurance premiums. The Insurance Com- 
missioners, as a rule, assumed a very helpful at- 
titude, permitting some necessary rate increases 
and aiding where possible to curb detrimental 
practices in which some companies engaged in 
efforts to keep up their premium income. 

Life Insukance. Notwithstanding their ex- 
tremely conservative investment policies, life in- 
surance companies suffered considerable deprecia- 
tion on bonds and preferred and guaranteed 
stocks. The low interest rates which prevailed, es- 
pecially in the earlier part of the year, narrowed 
the lange of available securities which would 
yield a satisfactory income. However, the com- 
panies had less than the usual amount for in- 
vestment in securities because of the heavy de- 
mand for loans on policies. As investments these 
loans are gilt-edged, yet companies regret to make 
tlnnn as they induce lapse of the policies. As the 
result of necessary foreclosures of mortgages real 
estate investments of life insurance companies 
increased over $100,000,000 during the year. 

According to careful estimates made by the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents in No- 
vember, the production of new life insurance dur- 
ing the year amounted to $16,400,000,000. This 
was 13.8 per cent less tlian the amount in 1930 
but 9.6 per cent above the average annual pro- 
duction for the decade 1921-1930. At the end of 
the year the insurance in force was $109,000,000,- 
000 in addition to contracts for payment of an- 
nuities. The gain in insurance in force for the 
year was $1,062,000,000. The total assets of the 
legal reserve life companies on December 31 were 
approximately $20,200,000,000, an increase of 
$1,320,389,000 during the year. Of this amount 
approximately $426,000,000 was loaned to 
policyholders on their policies. Of the assets of 
the companies 38.4 per cent was invested in 
mortgages, 38.1 per cent in railroad securities 
and 16.9 per cent in policy loans and premium 
notes. During the year the companies paid $950,- 
000,000 to beneficiaries of deceased policyhold- 
ers, $800,000,000 to living policyholders for 
matured endowments, annuities, dividends, and 
disability benefits, and $860,000,000 for surren- 
dered policies. These payments, totaling $2,600,- 
000,000 exceeded those in 1930 by $363,000,000. 

The liberalizing of policy contracts in past 
years produced some results which necessitated 
changes. The period in which companies were 
exempt from liability in the event of suicide of 
the policyholder had generally been reduced to 
one year. Many companies raised this period to 
two years in view of the large number of claims 


under policies from one to two years in force 
whose holders had committed suicide. Many of 
the companies, convinced that they could not 
safely sell the disability income provision for a 
premium that would make it attractive to the 
public, discontinued the sale of it. Others re- 
stricted it and increased the rate charged. Many 
companies also restricted the waiver of premium 
provision and charged a higher rate for it in 
policies to be issued in future. 

Fibe Insctbance. The most serious troubles of 
the fire insurance companies were of a financial 
rather than an underwriting nature. Prom an 
underwriting standpoint 1931 was not a bad year. 
The aggregate premium income of the companies 
was reduced probably 10 to 15 per cent; exact 
litres were not available at the end of the year. 
Fire losses were also reduced, the estimate for the 
year being more than $11,000,000 less than for 
1930. See Fibe Protection. 

The premium income from fire and theft in- 
surance on automobiles fell off somewhat and 
losses were higher than in the previous year. 
Few companies made a profit on this class. Ow- 
ing to poor crop prospects in the territory where 
most of the hail insurance is written, farmers 
bought much less of this class of cover than in 
the recent past. Losses were light and companies 
generally made a good profit on the reduced vol- 
ume of business transacted. Tornado losses also 
were light and this class was profitable. 

The difficulties of the companies tended to in- 
crease their willingness to codperate. While they 
were enjoying excessive prosperity, many ob- 
jected to any curbing of their activities in the 
interest of the entire business, but when they be- 
came companions in trouble they wanted each 
other’s aid. The presidents and managers of many 
of the leading companies formed the Insurance 
Executives’ Association. While its plans had not 
yet fully developed, it promised to exert a power- 
ful influence in matters of nationwide scope. 

Plans for a national organization to adjust 
losses for most of the companies, which were 
adopted in 1930, were partially put into effect 
during 1931 and the new organization at the end 
of the year was handling losses in the South and 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Casualty Insurance and Suretyship. Cas- 
ualty and surety companies generally experi- 
enced high loss ratios on those classes which 
constitute the main volume of their business. This 
misfortune, added to heavy losses from deprecia- 
tion, necessitated many changes in capital struc- 
ture. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance, usually an 
unprofitable class, fared worse than usual. Heavy 
underwriting losses threatened impairment of the 
capital of some of the companies, and the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners urged 
State officials controlling rates to permit mate- 
rial increases. Notwithstanding an increase aver- 
aging 7 per cent in the early part of the year, 
the emergency increases, made effective at various 
dates in the fall, averaged 11 per cent for the entire 
country, with the prospect of an additional 1 per 
cent if applications for advances pending in vari- 
ous States at the close of the year were approved. 
The increased loss ratios were attributed largely 
to inadequate rates, to malingering by injured 
employees, to increased liberality to claimants by 
industrial commissions and courts and to thCk 
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constantly mounting medical cost* which had 
become a serious matter. See Unemployment. 

Automobile public liability and property dam- 
age insurance had its worst year since this class 
b^ame an important one. The loss ratio was as 
high as in 1930 and possibly higher. This was at- 
tributed largely to the effect of ‘‘merit rating” 
under which a reduction of 10 per cent was al- 
lowed to owners of private passenger cars who 
had had no accidents within two years, to in- 
creased power and speed of popular light cars, to 
the larger percentage of clo^ cars, making driv- 
ing in winter comfortable, and to the much higher 
judgments for personal injuries awarded by juries 
in many localities. The premium income from this 
class was about the same as in 1930, but the trans- 
fer of a large amount of collision insurance from 
casualty to fire companies reduced the casualty 
companies* premium income on their entire auto- 
mobile business about 6 per cent. Higher rates 
were promulgated in some States during the year 
and on Jan. 18, 1932, new rates were to be pro- 
mulgated in 14 States, generally increasing rates 
and also abrogating the merit rating. 

Personal accident insurance companies took 
steps to restore business to a profitable basis. 
Le^ing con^anies adopted standard provisions 
for policies. Kach may include in its policies such 
of tnese provisions as it sees fit and a bureau will 
fix the minimum premium to be charged for each 
form of policy, based upon the loss cost for each 
provision as shown by combined experience. The 
new plan was made effective not later than March, 
1932, for all companies in the agreement. 

The fidelity and surety companies had their 
worst experience in many years, due largely to 
(the closing of over 2000 banks during 1031. Many 
of these banks were depositories of public funds 
protected by surety company bonds, and the com- 
panies were obliged to pay promptly very large 
aums. They were likely to make some recoveries as 
the banks were liquidated or reorganized. An in- 
crease in depository bond rates came too late in 
the year to afford much relief. So heavy were the 
losses that companies almost ceased writing de- 
pository bonds except for the strongest banks. 
The closing of the banks also tied up the cash of 
many contractors, and surety companies which 
had bonded them were obliged to advance funds 
to prevent their defaulting on their contracts and 
leaving the sureties to complete them. Losses on 
fidelity, court, and some other classes of bonds, 
and especially upon mortgage guarantees, were 
also heavy. The income of the surety companies 
was adversely affected by decrease in construction 
contracts except those for Government under- 
takings, by failures and mergers of business con- 
cerns, by reductions in personnel and by the neces- 
sary curtailment of wiiting bonds carrying a 
.depository liability. 

The outstanding event of the year in the field 
git burglary and robbery insurance was the in- 
itr<i4uction of a “storekeeper’s” policy in which 
jfive different coverages are combined, suited to 
(the n^eds of small merchants. It proved popular 
Aind the experience of a few months indicated that 
the rate charged was adequate. Underwriting re- 
dults in burglary and robbery were generally un- 
favorable. The volume of premiums was off. 
Losses increased appreciably over those of the 
previous year. 

Bank burglary and robbery insurance was very 
unprofitable, and rates were materially increased, 
especially on banks in small communities. Resi- 


dence burglary and theft insurance, which has gen- 
erally been profitable, was unprofitable in the large 
cities. The volume of this class is suffering from 
the oomptition of “all risks** floater policies is- 
sued by inland marine insurance companies, cover- 
ing jewelry, works of art, furs, and other valu- 
ables. Claims under mercantile burglaiy and 
robbery policies for losses by inside hold-ups in- 
creased but those for burglaries by forcible entry 
did not. 

INTELLECTUAL COfiPEBATION, Com- 
mittee OF. See League of Nations. 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES. In 

the stationary power plant field the oil engine 
predominated over the gas engine, although the 
year witnessed a stimulation of gas engine busi- 
ness for gas line pumping, in addition to which 
some largo gas engines were built for steel mill 
service. A total capacity of about 300,000 liorse 
power in Diesel engines was built in the United 
States during 1931 which represented a decrease 
of about 25 per cent from that of 1930, due 
largely to the business depression. During the 
year a number of municipal plants placed orders 
or installed Diesels. Outstanding among these 
was an order for five TOOO-horse power Diesels 
for the new municipal station at vemon, Calif., 
which will have the distinction when completed 
of being the largest Diesel plant in the United 
States. 

In Europe the record in Diesel engine capacity 
will be held by a 23,000-horse power unit of 
eight cylinders under construction by Burmeister 
& Wain of Copenhagen. Large Diesels found 
favor in Europe as peak load units and to sup- 
plement hydro plants during periods of low 
water. 

There was a trend during the year in Diesel 
practice toward higher speeds and wider use of 
trunk piston design in large engines up to 3000 
horse power. The two-cycle solid-injection engine 
continues to lead as the most popular type. 
Supercharging to attain overload capacity was 
favored in Europe although not as yet generally 
adopted in the United States. Welding of the en- 
gine frames was also being emidoyed by several 
European firms as a means of reducing weight. 
Another important development was the auto- 
matic Diesel plant which reduces the labor item 
to the minimum. An outstanding American ex- 
ample was the installation in the Chelsea Hotel 
in New York. 

The Diesel for automotive service had been 
much further developed in Europe than in the 
United States where it had not much more than 
passed the experimental stage. The reason for 
this was the low price of gasoline, hence little 
incentive for the employment of the heavy oil 
engine. Considerable advance had been made 
in the application of Diesels to locomotives and 
rail cars, and many railroads both in America 
and Europe were employing units of this type 
for switching and branch line service. 

INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES. See Pub- 
lic Finance; Taxation; Tobacco. 

INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
MORTGAGE CREDIT COMPANY. See 
League of Nations. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. See 
Abbitbation, International. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. See Social Fbogussb, 
Intebnational Association fob. 
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INTEBNATIONAL BANK. See Repaba- 


TIONS AND WaB DeBTB. 

INTERNATIONAL BANKING. See Finan* 
ciAL Review, Reparations, War Debts; 
France, Great Britain, Oeruant, Austria, etc., 
under History. 

INTEB.NATIONAL GHAUBEB OF COM- 
MERCE. See Internationalism. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AGRICULTURE. See Agriculture. 

INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITIONS. See 
Expositions. 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
TRADE UNIONS. See Trade Unions. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURE. See Agsiculturs. 

INTERNATIONALISM. Tub Interna- 
tional Conference of the World Alliance. 
The first triennial .meeting of the World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship through the 
Churches ever held in England met at Cambridge 
University, Sept. 1-5, 1931. Nearly 400 delegates 
from 33 nations were present representing all 
the churches (except the Roman Catholic, which 
was invited but declined). One Roman Catholic 
priest was present as an “observer.” The discus- 
sion included such questions as disarmament, 
national security, the rights of minorities, na- 
tional and international loyalties, and the whole 
question of the Christian attitude toward world 
peace. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Dickinson, K.B.E., honor- 
ary secretary, was elected president of the World 
Alliance to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Archbishop L. 0. J. Sfiderblom, of Sweden. 
With regard to the Disarmament Conference 
scheduled for February, 1932, the conference 
adopted a resolution urging: (1) a substantial 
reduction of armaments in every form, (2) the 
fixing of a scale for the armed forces of the na- 
tions which shall be equitable to all and consist- 
ent with the fact that all have renounced war 
and have undertaken that disputes which may 
arise among them shall never be settled except 
by pacific means, and ( 3 ) security for all nations 
against aggression. The resolution concluded as 
follows : 

The International Oommittee holds that in the world 
of today the churches can countenance no other methods 
of Bettlinj; international disputes than conciliation, arbi- 
tration, or judicial decision, and that the true way to 
the abundoiioieut of all instruments of war lies in the 
development of a system of international justice, the 
growth of mutual respect and coniidenco and the willing- 
ness to make national sacrifices for the common good. 

The International Oommittee appeals to the Ohristian 
churches in all lands to assure their national governments 
that they will actively support them in this task of re- 
ducing armaments to the lowest point, and urges all 
members of the Christian communities to give themselves 
to piivato and public prayer that the forthcoming Dis- 
armament Conference may under the Divine guidance 
achieve all desired results. 

Forty experts on international problems ad- 
dressed the loth annual meeting of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Cliurches, held in Chicago, Nov. 10-12, 1931. 
The major subjects presented dealt with dis- 
armament and other phases of the peace move- 
ment. Among the speakers were: Herr Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Prittwitz und Gaffron, German 
Ambassador to the United States; Maj.-Gen. 
John F. O’Ryan, commander 27th Division, 
American Expeditionary Forces in France, 1917- 
1918; Hon. Thomas J. Walsh, U. S. Senator; 
Canon T. Guy Rogers, of Birmingham, England, 


and chaplain to the King; Robert M. Hutchins, 
President of the University of Chicago; Dr. 8. 
Parkes Cadman; Robert R. Moton, Tuskegee In- 
stitute of Alabama; Justice Florence E. Allen, 
Supreme Court of Ohio; Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, 

S meral secretary. World Alliance. On Armistice 
ay at 11 o’clock, Glenn Frank, President of the 
University of Wisconsin, gave an address on Les- 
sons of Armistice Day. 

World Conference for International Peace 
Through Religion. The Executive Committee of 
this Conference met in Geneva, Switzerland^ 
Aug. 12-14, 1931, with 60 members present. The 
Executive Committee voted that the conference 
in Washington scheduled to be held in 1932 
should be a regional conference sponsored by the 
American Committee, instead of a world con- 
ference, as previously planned. 

It was agreed that a meeting should be held in 
Geneva on the eve of the convening of the Dis- 
armament Conference, at which addresses would 
be given by representatives of all the religions, 
and which would focus attention of the religious 
mind of the world upon the importance of this 
great undertaking. 

International Chamber op Commerce. The 
International Chamber of Commerce held its an- 
nual sessions at Washington May 4-9. A deter- 
mined effort was apparently set on foot before the 
sessions by the American government to exclude 
mention of three controversial topics: Russia, 
war debts, and the American tariff. Several 
foreign delegates had previously gone on record 
as intending to bring up the question of debts. 
Also as the sessions proceeded it became increas- 
ingly doubtful if any measures could be adopted 
without taking Russia into consideration. 

President Hoover made a speech at the open- 
ing session, which, to the surprise of all present, 
was entirely devoted to land disarmament, in his 
opinion the principal means to be taken to 
overcome the depression. It was quickly seen that 
this was merely another way of informing for- 
eign nations that no debt reduction will be con- 
sidered until they show their good faith by re- 
ducing expenditures on arms. The following day, 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon made a speech, 
the main theme of which was a plea to preserve 
the high standard of living and even to raise it 
in many parts of the world. Georges Theunis of 
Belgium, retiring President of the Chamber, at- 
tacked American and other tariffs as a bar to 
progress, while American delegates demanded 
the right of controlling the American market, at 
the same time advocating free trade for Euro- 
pean countries among themselves. 

The general resolution, adopted by the Cham- 
ber on May 9, contained the following para- 
graphs : 

The International Chamber has repeatedly emphasized 
the fact that war is the f^reatest barrier to social and 
economic progress, and the establishment of higher liv- 
ing standards is dependent primarily on the maintenance 
of peace. The Chamber commends the efforts being made 
by the governments of the world to reduce armaments to 
the lowest possible limit, and urges not only that there 
should be no relaxation of this effort, but rather that it 
should be redoubled The attainment of this objective 
would relieve the peoples of all nations of heavy burdens 
of taxation. 

International obligations have been made definite in 
amount and in terms as between nations. The integrity 
of such obligations is always fundamental to the main- 
tenance of international credit and to the expansion of 
commerce and industry. The observance of this essential 
principle, however, is not inconsistent with an impartial 
examination of the effects of these obligations on inter- 
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national trade, if warranted by ehanfed eoonomio eondi- 
tione, such examination to be based on the principles laid 
down by the International Chamber of Oommeroe at its 
conyresses. 

National and international trade should be encouraffed 
by the removal of every obstacle possible. Tariffs should 
not discriminate unfairly between nations. Embargoes 
should be exorcised only against dumping or other unfair 
practice. The machinery provided by some countries for 
the adjustment of tariff inequalities should be utilised 
without delay, and all nations should unite in an effort 
to remove all unjustifiable restrictions. 

Page School of Intbbnational Relations. 
The primary purpose of the school, which was 
established in 1030 at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., is to create a research labora- 
tory for the study of the motivating causes of 
the conduct of nations in relation to one an- 
other. The school in 1931 was proceeding experi- 
mentally with investirations in the historical, 
legal, and economic fields, upon topics which 
seemed likely to disclose the fundamental na- 
ture of the motives upon which peoples and gov- 
ernments customarily act in theiir relations with 
each other. The investigations undertaken in- 
cluded the following: 

Professor John H. Latand was studying the 
various causes leading to the development and 
prevalence among the American people of the 
doctrine of political isolation. In regard to the 
economic aspects of this problem he was as- 
sisted by Dr. Lazare Teper, research assistant. 
Professor Gilbert Chinard was tracing, in con- 
temporary periodical literature, the changes and 
fluctuations in American popular sentiment 
towards France. In this work he was assisted by 
Miss Mary Francis. Dr. Albert K. Weinberg, ap- 
pointed in December, 1931, a Fellow in the school, 
was making a study of the several occasions on 
which the plea of "manifest destiny” has been 
associated with some foreign policy of the United 
States. Col. Samuel C. Vestal was working on 
an analysis of the various systems of peace which 
have been projected since the time of Sully 's 
"Grand Design.” Dr. Frederick Sherwood Dunn 
is engaged upon a study of the legal control of 
internat^ional relations, based primarily upon 
a consideration of the theory and practice of 
diplomatic protection abroad, with particular 
reference to Mexico. 

The Shaw Lectures, under the auspices of the 
Page School, were given by Charles C. Tansill, 
Professor of American History at the American 
University, on the subject of "Some Aspects of 
American Policy in the Caribbean: the United 
States and the Danish West Indies.” 

Other International AcTivrrrES. Professor 
Alfred Zimmcrn held his eighth School of In- 
ternational Studies at Geneva. From July 13 to 
September 4, international questions were dealt 
with by experts, and from September 7 to the 
close of the League Assembly a daily commen- 
tary on its work was given by the jDirector in 
English. The Post Graduate School of Inter- 
national Studies at Geneva continued its inves- 
tigation of international problems. 

Dr. William Warner Bishop, an official Ameri- 
can Library Association delegate at the meeting 
of the International Committee of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations at 
Cheltenham, England, Aug. 20 to 31, 1931, was 
elected president of the committee and of the 
Federation. The subject of international loans 
between libraries was discussed. 

The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions (headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


Washington) held its fourth biennial confer- 
ence at Denver, Colo., July 27~Aug. 1, 1931. 
About 4000 attended, including the presidents 
of practically all of the great national organiza- 
tions throughout the world. The rounding out 
of the Herman-Jordan Plan and the reorganizing 
of the Federation to accommodate the increased 
amount of work were among the achievements. 

The Federation, together with the American 
National Council for Prevention of War, ar- 
ranged for an interchange of telephone conver- 
sations between boys and girls in many countries 
to circle the world on Goodwill Day, May 18. 

Morris Leviloff, 17-year-old student of the 
junior class in the Bulkeley High School of New 
London, Conn., wrote the test 500-word paner in 
a contest for high-school students in the United 
States on "What 'Pacific Means’ Should Be De- 
veloped to Make the Paris Peace Pact Effective ?” 
The committee of judges consisted of William 
John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education; 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas; and Gideon 
A. Lyon, associate editor of the Washington 
Star. 

The countrywide essay contest was an optional 
feature of a programme for the study of the 
Paris Pact in American high schools formulated 
and encouraged by a national committee of about 
300 leading educators, headed by Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, former U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
constituting the National Student Forum, of 
which Arthur Charles Watkins of Washington 
was director. Mr. Watkins stated that 200,000 
students engaged in the study of the Paris Pact 
in over 2600 high schools in the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Porto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone. 

An average of 70 international conferences and 
exhibitions a month were held in Europe during 
1931, according to the Advocate of Peace. 

INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. See Lfj^gue 
OF Nations; World Court. 

INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGES. See 
PiiiLOLOGT, Modern. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. At the Twelfth 
Assembly of the League of Nations, on Sept. 25, 
1931, it was recalled that the Resolution of 
Sept. 22, 1924, emphasized the progressive char- 
acter of the codification of international law 
which should be undertaken, and, in view of 
the recommendations of the First Conference 
for the Codification of International Law held 
at the Hague in 1930, it decided to continue 
the work of codification with the object of draw- 
ing up conventions which will place the rela- 
tions of states on a legal and secure basis with- 
out jeopardizing the customary international 
law which should result progressively from the 
practice of states and tne development of in- 
ternational jurisprudence. 

The Assembly decided to establish the follow- 
ing procedure for the future, except in so far 
as, in particular cases, special resolutions pro- 
vide to the contrary. 

1. Any State or group of States, whether Members of 
the League or not, may propose to the Assembly a sub- 
ject or subjects with respect to which codification by 
International conventions should be undertaken. Such 
proposals, together with a memorandum containing the 
necessary explanatory mattei^ should be sent, before 
March 1st, to the Secreta^-General, in order that he 
may communicate them to Governments and insert them 
in the agenda of the Assembly. 

2. Any such proposals will be considered by the 
Assembly, which wiU decide whether the subjects pro- 
posed appear vrima faeU suitable for codification. 
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8. If the inveatigAtioii of ik proposed silbieot is ap- 

E roded by the Assembly and if no existing organ of the 
league is competent to deal with it, the Assembly will 
request the Council to set up a committee of experts, 
which will be asked with the assistance of the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations to make the neoessary 
enquiries and to prepare a draft convention on the sub- 
ject, to be reported to the Council with an explanatory 
statement. 

4. The Council will transmit such report to the As- 
sembly, which will then decide whether the subject is 
provisionally to be retained as a subject for codification. 
If this is decided affirmatively, the Assembly will ask 
the Secretary -General to transmit the said report to the 
Governments of the Members of the League and non- 
member States for their comments. 

6. The committee of experts, if it considers it deeir- 
able to do so, will revise the draft in the light of the 
comments made by the Governments. 

If the committee of experts revises the draft, 
the revised draft will be submitted to the gov- 
ernments for their comments and, together with 
the comments received, will be transmitted to 
the Assembly, which will then decide finally 
whether any further action should be taken and, 
if so, if the draft should be submitted to the 
codification conference. 

If the committee does not see any reason to 
revise the draft, it will be transmitted, together 
with the comments of the governments, bo the 
Assembly, which will then decide finally whether 
any further action should be taken and, if so, 
if the draft should be submitted to a codifica- 
tion conference. 

The assembly recommended: 

(1) That, in relation with the further work in con- 
nection with the codification of international law, the 
international and national scientific institutes should 
collaborate in the work undertaken by the League of 
Nations; 

(2) That the work of codification undertaken by the 
League of Nations should be carried on in concert witii 
the conferences of the American States. 

In commenting on the progressive Codifica- 
tion of International Law the American Gov- 
ernment under date of June 23, 1931, declared 
that : 

Tlie Government of the United States considers that 
the steps looking to the codification of International Law, 
initiated by the Assembly of the League on September 
22nd, 1924, and resulting in the Conference held at The 
Hague in March and April of last year, should be con- 
tinued, and that it is Important that very careful prep- 
aration on the subjects deemed to be ripe for codification 
should be made well in advance of the calling of an 
international conference. On the basis of the experience 
at the Hague Conference in 1030, the Secretary of 
State would suggest that any conference called in the 
future should be limited to the codification of one or 
not more than two subjects. It is also felt that greater 
progress would be made toward codification if subjects 
were chosen for the first few conferences which are less 
controversial than some of the more complicated subjects. 

As to the mode of procedure to be followed, it is be- 
lieved that the procedure suggested in the recommenda- 
tions made by the Hague Conference would be likely to 
attain satisfactory results. It is suggested, however, that, 
after observations have been received from the various 
Governments on the draft Conventions referred to in 
paragraph 8 of those recommendations, a revised draft 
or drafts might be prepared and circularized with the 
comments of the Governments on the first draft, and that 
these new drafts, together with the comments by the 
Governments, should be communicated to the various 
Governments sufficiently well in advance of the confer- 
ence as to enable the Governments to study the drafts 
and comments and to formulate their views thereon. 

It is noted from the draft resolutions submitted by 
certain delegations, incoriiorated in the report of the 
First Committee (document A. 82. 1930 Y), that distinc- 
tions are drawn between customary international law 
and new rules designed to govern relations between 
States, and that the view has been expressed that the 
term *‘oodification” as applied to the work for the devel- 
opment of international law undertaken by the League 
of Nations should be understood as relating to the latter. 
It is believed that conventions adopted should be de- 
claratory of existing customary law on the subjects dealt 


with, supplsmeiited by such enlargements as are de- 
manded by modem conditions. 

The Secretary of State takes pleasure in recognising 
the value of the work done at the Hague Conference 
of 1980. The Government of the United States signed, 
on December 81st, 1980, the Protocol relating to Miutaiy 
Obligations in Certain Cases of Double Nationality. It is 
regretted that, because ci the unsatisfactory provisions 
on two important points-— expatriation and the national- 
ity of married women — the Government of the United 
Statee was unable the sign the Convention on National- 
ity, the principal agreement concluded at that Confer- 
ence. 

Amebioan Codipioation. At the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States (held 
in Havana in 1028) codification of certain sub- 
jects in public international law was adopted. 
In addition, the Conference provided for the ap- 
pointment of three permanent committees: One 
at Rio de Janeiro for the codification of public 
international law; one at Montevideo for further 
work dealing with private international law; 
and another at Havana for the study of com- 
parative legislation and uniformity of legisla- 
tion. Conventions on public International Law 
were signed at the Sixth International Confer- 
ence of American States held at Havana in 
1928, and action was taken by the respective 
governments as follows: Convention on Status 
of Aliens was ratified by: Brazil, Nicaragua, 
Panama, United States; Convention on Asylum 
was ratified by: Brazil, Mexico, Nicaragua, and 
Panama; Convention on Rights and Duties of 
States in the Event of Civil Strife was ratified 
by: Brazil, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, and 
United States; Convention on Consular Agents 
was ratified by: Brazil, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama ; Convention on Diplomatic Officers was 
ratified by Brazil, Mexico, Nicaragua, and Pan- 
ama; Convention on Private International Law 
was ratified by: Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama, and Peru; Conven- 
tion on Treaties was ratified by Brazil and 
Panama. 

The American Society of International Law 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary in Wash- 
ington, April 23-26. The one who conceived and 
organized the Society and nurtured it during 
the critical years of its infancy was president 
of the society, Dr. James Brown Scott having 
succeeded the Hon. Elihu Root, who served as 
President for seventeen years, and the Hon. 
Charles Evans Hughes, who occupied tlie posi- 
tion for five years. The formal opening of the 
meeting took place, April 23, and Dr. Scott’s 
presidential address was devoted to the progress 
of international law during the last twenty-five 
years. 

Other sessions were devoted to subjects con- 
nected with the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, including the obligatory juris- 
diction of the court, the accession of the United 
States, and the independence of the court, the 
recognition of new governments during the past 
twenty-five years, and the legal position of war 
and neutrality during the last twenty-five years. 

As a result of a written report submitted by 
the Committee on Codification of International 
Law, the Society adopted the following resolu- 
tion, which was presented to the Secretary of 
State by a committee on May 9. 

lie it ruolved that, The American Society of Inter- 
national Law expresses the hope that the (^vernment 
of the United States will, in its replv to the letter of the 
Secretary General of the Leagnie of Nations of February 
27, 1981, give the largest possible encouragement to the 
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oontinution of the work of codifying iateraotionnl tow 
•i for »8 many had hoped for ; the Society ia neTerthe* 
leea of the opinion that the wovk of eodificatioaa cannot 
be completed by any one conference, or, indeed, Iv any 
one generation, and it urgea the general realiaation of 
the wiadom and necessity of oontintting this effort. 

The tenth annual meeting of the American 
Branch of the International Law Association 
was held in New York City, May 22, at which 
time Oscar R. Houston, of New York, was 
elected President, succeeding the Hon. John W. 
Davis. Paul H. Laqucs was elected Secretary. 

Gbotius Memobial. Hon. Frank B. Kcllom, 
representing the American Bar, unveiled the 
Grotius Memorial Window at the Nieuwe Kerk 
at Delft, Holland, Aug. 25, 1831. The window was 
presented by the Nether land- America Founda- 
tion to commemorate the three hundredth anni- 
versary of tlie publication of Grotius’ great work 
De Jure Belli ao Pacie* 

See also Law, Pbogress and Developments. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE. See Financial 
Review. 

INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION. The 

Twenty-seventh Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
was held in Bucharest, Rumania, in October. To- 
gether with the Government, the Parliament and 
the National group, the Rumanian nation, showed 
deep Intel est and warm fellow-feeling for its 
guests. 

Twenty parliaments, represented by 145 mem- 
bers, replied to the invitation of the Rumanian 
group. They were: America (United States), 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, C/echoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Norway, Po- 
land, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey. 
The number of members was thus somewhat 
limited, the Union being composed of no less 
than thirty -eight national groups. The serious 
economic and political crisis prevailing in a 
great many , countries prevented politicians from 
leaving their posts. 

The resolution adopted by the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Council, on April 13, on the prepara- 
tion for the General Disarmament Conference, 
was presented for adoption to the Bucharest 
Conference. From the beginning, it was clear 
that this resolution, although unanimously 
adopted in principle, was incomplete in the opin- 
ion of a great number of delegates, but for 
different motives. This divergency of opinion pro- 
voked, in the plenary meeting, within the Inter- 
parliamentary Council and in the lobbies, de- 
bates of the greatest interest. 

At the opening of the discussion two amend- 
ments were first presented by the German dele- 
gation, in favor of inserting in the first para- 
graph of resolution I the words in italics in 
the following paragraph: . 

The Inter-Parliamentary Oottncil, makhic use of the 
right granted by it under Art. 14, Sect. 14 ox the Statutes 
of the Union, reminds the Q-roups of the Union and their 
individual members of the urgent duty incumbent on 
them to do everything in their power in order that the 
General Disarmament Conference, which has been sum- 
moned by the League of Nations to meet on February 2, 
1982, shall result in an Internatibnal Convention, on 
a hooia inspired by the equality of the rxghte and dutxee 
of all natione and instituting a radical reduction of the 
present armaments and eliminating every possibihty of 
an armaments race, Which would inevitably lead to 
fresh wars. 

The second amendment was presented by 
Couht Carton de Wiart and M. La Fontaine 
(Belgium) and by M. Fernand Merlin in the 
name of the French delegation, and consisted 


in adding the following para^aph to the list 
of provisions which th4 Council esteemed should 
figure in the Disarmament Convention: 

Organisation of a strictly defanslve international 
force at the diapoaal of the League of Nations. 

The German proposal was referred to a small 
drafting Committee of six members whose draft, 
after Sscusslon, was referred to the Council, 
which presented to the Conference a fresh text 
for the first paragraph, that was unanimouslv 
accepted. The complete text of that paragrapn 
is as follows: 

The XXVIIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, in 
adopting the resolution of the Inter-Parliamentary Coun- 
cil of April 18, 1981, reminds the Groups of the Union 
and their individual members of the urgent duty in- 
cumbent on them to do everything in their power in 
order that the General Disarmament Conference, led by 
the principle of the equality of the righte and dut%ee of 
Statee, and taking into account JLrtide 8, Seett. 1 and 
2 of the League of Nations Covenant, shall result in an 
International Convention instituting a drastic reduc- 
tion of the preaent armaments, and eliminating every 
possibility of an armaments race, which would inevitably 
lead to fresh wars. 

The amendment introduced b^ Count Carton 
de Wiart, in favor of the organization of an in- 
ternational force, was not so fortunate. Pre- 
sented in forcible speeches by MM. La Fontaine 
and Merlin as a logical consequence of disarma- 
ment, it was at first well received by the as- 
sembly. Herr Sollmann even declared that the 
German delegation would accept it. Burton L. 
French declared that the American delegation 
was opposed to it and M. Moltesen (Denmark) 
asked the authors of the proposal to withdraw 
it. Finally the Conference decided to refer this 
amendment to the Drafting Committee which 
was to deal also with the Gei man proposal. After 
numerous motions and references the Council, 
after discussion) decided to recommend the adop- 
tion by the Conference of the resolution con- 
cerning the mandate of the Security Committee, 
while, by 10 votes against nine, it invited the 
Conference not to take into consideration the 
amendment in favor of the creation of an in- 
ternational force. 

At its last meeting but one, the Conference 
was called upon to give a final vote. Before the 
vote was taken, some delegates desired to ex- 
plain their attitude. M. La Fontaine insisted 
on the unique mission of the international force 
to maintain international order; while Count 
di San Martino (Italy) and Herr Lobe (Ger- 
many) declared that their respective delegations 
were not opposed to the principle of an inter- 
national force, but that it seemed to them that 
such a vast problem required detailed study 
before being submitted to a Conference of the 
Union. Finally the voting by ballot took place, 
after which the President declared the results. 
Votes made: 189. Two-thirds majority: 126. In 
favor of taking the question into considera- 
tion: 96, Against: 93. The President therefore 
declared that the taking into consideration of 
this question was rejected. 

The Conference unanimously adopted a fresh 
resolution stating that the idea of an armament 
truce, put forward by the Inter-Parliamentary 
Council, had been taken up the League of 
Nations Assembly, and inviting the national 
groups to take action with their respective gov- 
ernments in order that this truce Ibe accepted 
before November 1, the date fixed by the As- 
sembly. 
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October 5 wan devoted to the discuBsion of 
the draft resolutions concerning the Protection 
of Mothers and Children. In the absence of one 
of the tappwrtewTBt Frau Olga Rudel-Zeynek 
(Austria), detained in her country by the presi- 
dential elections, Frau Luise Schroeder (Ger- 
many) took on the heavy task of presenting to the 
Gonierence two series of draft resolutions, the 
first on the protection of mothers and children 
during and after childbirth, including the first 
year of the child, the second on the situation 
arid protection, in the different countries, of 
illegitimate and of destitute children. The dis- 
cussion was terminated by a vote in favor of the 
development of the system of family allowances 
and social services in favor of large families, 
and another in favor of the creation, under the 
auspices of the International Labor Office, of 
a Consultative Committee for the regulation of 
the work of women. 

Most of the last day of the Conference, Wed- 
nesday, October 7, was devoted to the debate 
on the subject of “European Federal Union.” 
The discussion closed with a speech by the head 
of the American delegation, Andrew J. Mon- 
tague, who declared that he and his colleagues 
were not sufficiently versed in the problem of 
the federal organization of Europe to give an 
opinion. They followed with interest, however, 
the work of the European groups in view of im- 
proved collaboration and organization. The 
resolution w'as then voted with applause and 
with no modiiications. The Council reelected as 
its President M. Fernand Bouisson, President 
of the French Chamber of Deputies, for the pe- 
riod from the Twenty-seventh to the Twenty- 
eighth Inter-Parliamentary Conference. In this 
way, M. Bouisson retains the functions of Presi- 
dent of the Executive Committee. The Duke of 
Sutherland (British) was elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The American group held its annual meeting 
on February 24. The greater part of the meeting 
was taken up by an animated discussion on the 
proper means of increasing the membership of 
the grou]) and of making the work of the Union 
more widely known in parliamentary circles. 
President Montague was to take the first op- 
portunity of making known by a speech in the 
House of Representatives the organization and 
work of thS Union. Those present were greatly 
interested in the work of the Union relating 
to the agricultural crisis. A special committee 
was requested to study this question and to take 
part in the work in this field. 

The following were reelected members of the 
Executive Committee: Representative Andrew J. 
Montague, (Virginia), President; Senators 
Simeon D. Fess (Ohio) and Alben W. Barkley, 
(Kentucky), Representative Henry W. Temple 
(Pennsylvania), Vice Presidents; Representative 
Sol Bloom (New York), Treasurer; Representa- 
tive Burton L. French (Idaho), Secretary; 
Senators Tom Connally (Texas), Joseph T. 
Robinson (Arkansas), Claude A. Swanson 
(Virginia), Arthur H. Vandenberg (Michigan), 
Representatives Fred A. Britten (Illinois), Carl 
R. Chindblom (Illinois), J. Charles LinthiCum 
(Maryland), A. Piatt Andrew (Massachusetts), 
Thomas O. Cochran (Pennsylvania), Members; 
Arthur Dcerin Call, Executive Secretary. The 
group in 1931 was composed of 226 members 
of the House of Representatives out of a total 
of 435, and 33 Senators out of a total of 90. 


INTEBSTATE COICMEBCE OOHMIS- 
SZOET. See Railways; and United States un- 
der Administration, 

INTERSTATE LITIGATION. See Law, 
Pbogbess and Developments. 

INTERVENTION. For developments in in- 
tervention policies of the United States in Latin 
America, see Nicabaoua, Hondubas, Panama, 
Guatemala, Haiti, and Cuba under History, 

INVESTMENTS. See Financial Review. 

IOWA. Population. According to the Fif- 
teenth Census the population of the State on 
Anr. 1, 1930, was 2,470,939; in 1920, 2,404,021. 
The native white element made a moderate gain 
in number, to 2,282,047 (1930), from 2,158,534 
(1920). The other two chief elements by origin 
declined: the foreign born white to 165,735 
(1930), from 226,647 (1920); the Negroes, to 
17,380 (1930), from 19,006 (1920). Des Moines, 
the capital, had a population of 142,559 (1930) ; 
126,468 (1920). Cedar Rapids, 56,097 (1930); 
45,666 (1920). Davenport, 60,751 (1930); 56,- 
727 (1920). Sioux Citv, 79,183 (1930); 71,227 
(1920). 

Agriculture. The following table show's the 
acreage, production and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Year 

Corn .... 1931 
1930 

Oats ... 1931 
1930 

Hay, tame 19.11 
1930 

Potatoes . 1931 
1930 

Barley . . 1931 
1930 

Wheat . . 1931 
1930 


A.ereage 

11.640.000 

11.335.000 
6,026,000 

6.303.000 

2.910.000 

3.099.000 
81,000 
70,000 

521.000 

548.000 

881.000 
432,000 


Prod. Bu. 

389.940.000 

885.390.000 

186.806.000 
233,211,000 

8,312,000« 

4.214.000 < 

4.455.000 

4.900.000 

18.546.000 

16.166.000 

7.594.000 

8.869.000 


Value 

$136,479,000 

223,536,000 

89.229.000 

65.299.000 

27.821.000 

48.461.000 

2.673.000 

6.370.000 

4.606.000 

6.628.000 

8.438.000 

6.750.000 


* Tons. 

Mineral Production. The Statens production 
of coal in 1930, 3,665,000 tons (estimated), was 
about at the level of the total for 1928, but fell 
below the quantity mined in 1929, which was 
4,241,069 tons. By value the yearly production 
was $11,948,000 for 1929. There were shipped 
from cement mills, in 1930, 7,035,252 barrels 
of Portland cement, a considerable increase over 
the total of 6,686,111 barrels shipped in 1929. 
By value, the shipments of 1930 totaled $10,- 
647,584 for 1930 and $9,781,159 for 1929. The 
total of minerals produced was $35,964,895 for 
1929; for 1928, $35,498,669. 

Mani factures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering 1929 stated the number 
of the State’s manufacturing establishments as 
3317. These employed 82,615 wage earners, or 
12.1 per cent more than had been employed in 
1927. The wages paid in 1929 to these earners 
totaled $103,532,117, or 13.3 per cent more than 
had been paid in 1927. Materials used for manu- 
facture, plus fuel and purchased electricity, cost 
$579,991,440 in 1929, or 16.7 per cent more than 
the cost for 1927. The manufactured product 
was valued, for 1929, at $907,929,170, which was 
18 per cent above the corresponding total for 
1927. Sioux City had, in 1929, 154 establishments, 
employing 6168 wage earners; wage payments 
totaled $8,499,305; manufactured product, $133,- 
576,118. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
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operation of governmental departments, $24,844,- 
799 (of which $838,540 was for local education) ; 
for interest on debt, $785,887; for permanent 
improvements, $20,361,585; total, $44,992,271 
(of which $22,456,345 was for highways. $3,738,- 
445 being for maintenance and $18,717,900 for 
construction). Revenues totaled $44,313,396. The 
State’s funded debt outstanding on June 30, 
1930, was $15,801,000. Net of sinking fund assets, 
it was $14,189,194. On property bearing an 
assessed valuation of $1,471,109,295 were levied 
in the year State taxes of $11,752,546. 

Tbansportation. The total number of miles of 
railroad line under oi)eration on Jan. 1, 1931, was 
9697.71. Additions to this total in the course of 
the year preceding had totaled 7.25 miles, while 
18.56 miles had been given up. No building of 
additional line or trackage in 1931 was reported. 

Eouoation. For the academic year 1920-30, 
the number of persons of school age in the State 
was reported as 716,865. There were enrolled in 
the public schools in that year 554,655 pupils. Of 
these, 437,426 were in common schools or ele- 
mentary grades and 117,229 were in high schools. 
The expenditures for public-school education 
totaled about $57,000,000. Salaries of teachers 
averaged $730 a year in rural elementary schools, 
$1058 in city elementary schools, and $14.52 in 
high schools. A research division, according to 
State Superintendent Samuelson in the Journal 
of the National Education Association, was made 
by law a part of the State educational organiza- 
tion. The Legislature did not adopt proposals, 
prompted by adverse times, looking to the reduc- 
tion of teachers’ pay. 

CiiABiTiES and Coebections. The Board of 
Control of State Institutions, holding authority 
under a statute of 1898, controlled and gov- 
erned in 1931 the State institiitions for the care 
and custody of persons. The Board was com- 
posed of three members, each serving six years, 
terms ending in rotation, one every two years. 
It appointed the officers governing the several 
institutions and fixed the number and compen- 
sation of their subordinates. It acted as the 
agent for institutional purchases and maintained 
institutional industries. 

The State institutions, with their populations 
of Dec. 1, 1931, were; State Hospitals for the 
Insane at Cherokee (1432), Clarinda (1491), 
Independence (1474), and Mount Pleasant 
(1490); Men’s Reformatory, Ananiosa, 1446; 
State Penitentiary, Fort Madison, 1410; Wom- 
en’s Reformatory, Rockwell City, 103; Train- 
ing School for Boys, Eldora, 568; Training 
School for Girls, Mitchellville, 194; State Sana- 
torium for Tuberculosis, Oakdale, 330; Soldiers’ 
Home, Marshalltown, 466 ; Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home, Davenport, 650; Juvenile Home, Toledo, 
297 ; Institution for the Feeble-minded, Glen- 
wood, 1664; Hospital for Epileptics and School 
for Feeble-minded, Woodward, 1003. The total 
institutional population was 14,018. 

Legislation. An income-tax bill, the main 
feature of a programme to improve the fiscal 
system of the State, failed of enactment in the 
regular session of the Legislature. A measure 
to establish the office of county assessor was 
defeated in the lower house. A bill, supplementary 
to the proposed constitutional amendment to 
provide primary roads, was passed to authorize 
the issue of $100,000,000 in bonds for that pur- 
pose, subject to popular ratification. The act to 
authorize this issue was vetoed by Governor 


Turner on the decision of the State Supreme 
Court (May 6) that it was itself unconstitutional. 

The Legislature provided for the formation 
of an expert commission to study the State’s 
conservation problems and recommend a policy 
with regard to them. As a means to protect 
the producers of lard, it placed a tax of 5 cents 
a pound on vegetable substitutes, despite a threat 
of retaliatory measures from Alabama. 

Perhaps 4ne most unusual measure enacted 
by the session was one designed to lessen the 
tax burden by placing a mandatory requirement 
on all State subdivisions to reduce their taxes 
by 5 per cent. This measure applied to counties, 
cities, and school districts alike, It was passed 
in response to a popular complaint that the 
burdens of direct taxation had become severely 
onerous. The law left it to the subdivisions them- 
selves, in each case, to work out the problem of 
reducing expenditure and of fixing the tax rates 
that would assure the required reduction of re- 
ceipts. Expenditures that were mandatory by 
statute and likewise expenditures for the service 
of debt were not to be reduced. 

Political and Other Events. An attempt to 
enforce the State law for the application of a 
compulsory test for tuberculosis in cattle was 
forcibly resisted in March. The farmers of Scott, 
Muscatine, and Cedar counties had sent an ap- 
peal to the Legislature to repeal the law. State 
agents proceeding to Tipton to make the legal 
tests found the road occupied by a band of 
farmers reported as numbering about 1000. Two 
companies of the National Guard were put under 
arms early in April, and Governor Turner, with 
this display of force, succeeded in negotiating 
with the objectors for a compromise, under which 
they should permit the tests to proceed, under 
veterinarians of their own selection. Fuither 
trouble, however, occurred in September. 

Officebs. Governor, Dan W. Turner; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Arch W. McFarlane; Secre- 
tary of State, G. C. Greenwalt; Treasurer, R. E. 
Johnson; Auditor, J. W. I^ng; Attorney- 
General, John Fletcher; Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Agnes Samuelson; Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mark G. Thornburg. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court Justices: Freder- 
ick F. Faville, Lawrence DeGraflf, William D. 
Evans, Truman S. Stevens, Henry W. Wagner, 
E. A. Morling, James W. Kindig, John M. 
Grimm, E. G. Albert. 

IOWA, The State University of. A co- 
educational State institution of higher learning 
in Iowa City, founded in 1847. The enrollment 
for 1930-31 was 0901. For the autumn of 1931 
the enrollment was 6697, including 1225 cor- 
respondence students not also registered in resi- 
dence. The summer session registration totaled 
4926. There were approximately 600 members 
on the faculty in the autumn of 1931. The in- 
come for 1930-31 was $5,251,124. The libraries 
contained 388,349 volumes. President, Walter 
Albert Jessup, Ph.D., LL.D. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE OF AGBJCUL- 
TUBE AND MECHANIC ABTS. A State in- 
stitution for the higher education of men and 
women in Ames, Iowa, founded in 1868. The en- 
rollment for the autumn term of 1031 was 3984. 
The registration for the first half of the 1931 
summer session was 1 503 and for the second half, 
757. The faculty' numbered 603 members. The 
endowment funds amounted to $695,000, and the 
income for the year was $3,480,000. The library 
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contained approximately 190,000 volumei. Presi- 
dent, Baymond Mollyneaux Hughes, LL.D. 

IBAQ (IBAK) or Mesopotamia. A territory 
in southwestern Asia, occupying the basin of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers between Persia and 
northern Arabia. It comprises the former Turkish 
vilayets of Bagdad, Basra, and Mosul, which were 
conquered by British and Indian troops during 
the World War and later recognized as an inde- 
pendent state under a mandate assigned to Great 
Britain. Capital, Bagdad; ruler in 1031, King 
Feisal. 

Abea and Population. The area is about 143,- 
250 square miles and the population, at the cen- 
sus of 1020, was 2,840,282; estimated in 1028 at 
3,300,000. Besides 87,488 Jews and 78,702 Chris- 
tians, the inhabitants in 1020 were mainly Mo- 
hammedans of the Sunnite and Shiite sects. The 
chief cities are Bagdad, with about 300,000 in- 
habitants; Mosul, 60,000; and Basra, the chief 
sea{>ort, 50,000. 

INDUCTION. Primarily dependent upon agricul- 
ture. Iraq is capable of great development by ir- 
rigation. Dates constitute the chief export crop. 
Wheat, barley, cotton, oats, linseed, Hax, and 
fruits are other leading farm products; wool and 
sheep casings are also produced. Petroleum pro- 
duction in 1930 totaled 760,000 barrels (798,000 
barrels in 1929). There is some manufacturing. 

Commerce. For the calendar year 1930, general 
imports were equivalent to $27,582,000 ($36,- 

673.000 in 1929) and total exports were valued at 
$15,234,000 ($20,649,000 in 1929). Goods in tran- 
sit were valued at $13,257,000 ($19,660,000 in 
1929). The United Kingdom was the chief source 
of imports, followed by India, Persia, Belgium, 
and Germany. Iraq’s exports went principally to 
India, the United Kingdom, United States, and 
Persia. 

Finance. Actual budget returns for the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1930, showed revenues of 

57.401.000 Indian rupees and expenditures of 

56.412.000 rupees, leaving a surplus of 1,050,- 
000 rupees (1 rupee equals $0.3650 at par). Re- 
vised estimates for 1930-31 placed revenues at 50,- 

500.000 rupees and expenditures at 53,500,000 
rupees. The Indian rupee was accepted as legal 
tender in Iraq. 

Communications. In 1931, there were about 
750 miles of railway line (excluding 180 miles 
of sidings) and about 4800 miles of highways, 
including 50 miles of macadam, 316 miles of 
graded or drained dirt roads, and 4434 miles of 
unimproved roads. Owned by the British govern- 
ment, the railways are administered by the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq. Bagdad and Basra are links 
in the London-Karachi air line. 

Government. The organic law passed by the 
constituent assembly in June, 1924, provided for 
a limited monarchy and a responsible government. 
The legislative body consists of the {Senate of 20 
nominated “Elder Statesmen” and the Lower 
House of 88 elected deputies. Premier and For- 
eign Minister in 1931, Gen. Nuri Pasha as Said 
(appointed Mar. 23, 1930). 

History. By a convention signed by representa- 
tives of the Iraqi government and the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company on Mar. 24, 1931, and ratified 
almost unanimously by the Iraq Chamber of 
Deputies late in May, the long-drawn negotia- 
tions involving the exploitation of the rich Mosul 
oil fields east of the Tigris River were success- 
fully concluded. The convention granted the Iraq 
Petroleum Company the sole right of development 


east of the Tigris, in return for which the com- 
pany agreed to pay the Government £400,000 an- 
nually in advance royalties and rentals and to 
complete before 1936 construction of a pipe line 
from Kirkuk in the Mosul district to two ports 
on the Mediterranean — ^Tripolis in Syria and 
Haifa in Palestine. The pipe line from Kirkuk 
was to branch at Haditha on the Euphrates, in 
order to satisfy both the French interests in the 
company, who demanded an outlet under French 
control, and the British interests and the Iraqi 
government, who favored a port under British 
control. The cost of laying some 1200 miles of 
pipe line was estimated at £10,000,000. Separate 
agreements for pipe-line construction wore made 
with Syria, Greater Lebanon, Palestine, and 
Trans- Jordan. The Iraq Petroleum Company was 
composed of the Royal-Dutch Shell group, the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, a French company, 
and an American group dominated by the Stand- 
ard Oil Companies of New York and New Jersey, 
each of the four groups controlling 23% per cent 
interest. 

With the royalties from the oil fields, said to 
be among the richest in the world, the Iraqi gov- 
ernment and people anticipated greater economic 
development and financial stability, such as 
seemed essential to early fulfillment of their de- 
sire for independence. Early in 1931 the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League appeared 
unconvinced that Iraq was ready to assume the 
responsibilities of independent government pro- 
vided for under the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1930 
(see 1930 Year Book). On September 4, however, 
the League Council approved with minor modi- 
fications the general conditions which the Man- 
dates Commission had laid down for any man- 
dated territory to obtain statehood. The Council 
requested the commission to inform it at the 
January, 1932, Bossion whether Iraq had fulfilled 
these conditions. 

On October 19, Gen. Nuri Pasha as Said re- 
signed as Premier, following friction in the Cab- 
inet. He formed a new Ministry, composed mostly 
of holdovers, except for the portfolios of Foreign 
Affairs and Interior. High taxation led to a gen- 
eral strike of merchants and others in Bagdad in 
July, which caused much suffering among the 
poor. On December 4, the Chamber of Deputies 
voted to link the new Iraqi currency, to be placed 
in circulation in 1932, to the pound sterling in- 
stead of to gold. In October, 1931, Iraq suffered 
the worst cholera epidemic on record, 1203 j)er- 
sons dying out of 1906 cases. Repeated outbreaks 
of the rebellious Kurds in Northern Iraq were 
reported during the year. The Kurdish leader. 
Sheikh Mamud, was forced to surrender to Iraqi 
troops, with whom Royal Air Force units co- 
o|)erated. See Kurdistan. 

In the field of foreign relations, the chief de- 
velopments of the year were the reference of the 
Iraq-Syria boundary question to the Council of 
the League of Nations, a three-day visit of King 
Feisal to the Turkish capital at Ankara in July, 
and reports of strained relations between Per- 
sia and Iraq. See Arabia under History, 

IBAQ PETROLEUM COMPANY. See Iraq 
under History, 

IBELAND. The smaller of the two main Brit- 
ish Isles, with an area of 32,586 square miles; 
politically divided into Northern and Southern 
Ireland, the former consisting of the parliamen- 
tary counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fer- 
managh, Londonderry, and Tyrone, and the par- 
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liamentary boroughs of Londonderry and Belfast; 
and the latter of the remaining 26 counties. 
Northern Ireland is under a separate Parliament 
end executive by the Government of Ireland Act 
of 1020 (see Ireland, Northern). The southern 
counties constitute an autonomous unit under 
the treaty of Dec. 6, 1021, known as the Irish 
Free State, with a status similar to that of the 
self-governing British dominions. (See Irish 
Free State.) The total population of the island 
June 13, 1021, was estimated at 4,485,000, as 
compared with 4,300,218 at the census of 1011. 

IBELAND, Northern. A constituent part of 
the United Kingdom, comprising the parliamen- 
tary counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fer- 
managh, Londonderry, and Tyrone, and the two 
parliamentary boroughs of Belfast and London- 
derry. Capital, Belfast. 

Area, Population, etc. The area of Northern 
Ireland, exclusive of water, is 3,351,444 statute 
acres (also given as 6238 square miles). At the 
census of 1026, the population was 1,256,601, as 
compared with 1,260,531 in 1011. The estimated 
population, as of June 30, 1030, was 1,244,000. 
In 1920 births totaled 25,410; deaths, 19,822; 
marriages, 7441. Roman Catholics constituted 
one-third of the population. The population of 
Belfast was 416,007 in 1926. For the academic 
year 1030-31, there were 1803 public elementary 
schools, with 201,071 pupils; 73 secondary schools, 
with 12,094 pupils; and 123 technical schools, with 
23,041 students. The Queen’s University in Bel- 
fast had 1427 students. 

Production. Agriculture is the main occupa- 
tion, although important linen and shipbuilding 
industries centre in Belfast. Cereals, potatoes, 
flax, fruit, and hay are the leading crops. In 
1931, 76,000 persons were employed in linen 
manufacturing. Shipyards in 1930 employed 13,- 
000 persons and the output exceeded 168,000 tons. 
Rope, tv'ine, tobacco products, and soap are other 
products. Commerce statistics are included in 
those given for Great Britain. 

Finance. About 30 per cent of the annual ex- 
penditure represents the cost of Imperial defense 
and of Northern Irish services reserved to the 
Imperial Parliament. Excluding these items, 
budget estimates for the fiscal year ending Mar. 
31, 1932, balanced at £8,582,373, as compared with 
estimated receipts and expenditures of £0,210,005 
in 1930-31. Including Imperial contributions, the 
total 1930-31 expenditure was estimated at £12,- 
229,000. 

Communications. In addition to 766 miles of 
railway lines (1930), the country is served by 
various inland waterways, supplemented by 180 
miles of canals. There were 12,992 miles of high- 
way in 1931. Belfast and Londonderry are ^e 
principal seaports. 

Government. The country forms an integral 
part of the United Kingdom and is represented 
in the House of Commons by 13 members. The 
local Parliament elected in May, 1029, included 
37 Unionists, 11 Nationalists, 3 Independent 
Unionists, and 1 Labor ite. The Governor in 1031 
was the Duke of Abercorn. The ministry was as 
follows: Prime Minister, Viscount Craigavon; 
Finance, H. M. Pollock; Home Affairs, Sir R. 
Dawson Bates; Labor, J. M. Andrews; Educa- 
tion, Viscount Charlemont; Agriculture, Sir E. 
M. Archdale; Commerce, J. M. Barbour. 

History. Northern Ireland’s industry and agri- 
culture were severely depressed during 1030 and 
1931 as a result of reduced demand. In the 1931- 


32 budget, a saving of £637,622 was effected 
through a 16 per cent reduction in salaries of all 
members of the Government and of the Senate and 
House of Commons. The new Parliament House at 
Stormont, Belfast, was nearing completion toward 
the end of 1031. For religious disorders near the 
Ulster-Free State boundary during 1031, see 
Irish Free State under History, On December 2, 
Cardinal MacRory, Roman Catholic primate of 
all Ireland, issued a Christmas appeal to the Gov- 
ernment of Northern Ireland in behalf of the 
Catholic minority, which, he said, was “cruelly 
aggrieved and wronged.” See Great Britain. 

IBiISH FEEE STATE. A self-governing Do- 
minion of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
constituted under the Irish Free State Govern- 
ment Act of Doc. 6, 1022, which embodies the 
terms of the Anglo-Irish Treaty of Dec. 6, 1921. 
Capital, Dublin. 

Area and Population. Comprising about five- 
sixths of Ireland, the Irish Free State has an area 
of 26,601 square miles. The population in 1930 was 
estimated at 2,045,000, as compared with 2,949,- 
000 in 1928 and 2,971,022 at the census of 1926. 
The steady decrease of population since 1871 was 
due primarily to emigration. In 1931, however, 
emigration was offset by immigration. Less than 
2000 emigrants left Ireland during the year, as 
against 15,966 in 1930 and 20,802 in 1020. For 
the period 1026 to 1930, births averaged 58,192 
annually and deaths 42,374, the rates per 1000 
of population being 19.7 and 14.3, respectively. 
The population of the chief cities in 1926 was: 
Dublin proper, 316,693 (410,900 in 1930) ; Cork, 
78,400; Limerick, 30,448; and Waterford, 26,- 
647. Of the total population in 1026, 2,751,269 
were Roman Catholics and 220,653 were Protest- 
ants. 

Education. Primary education is free and 
compulsory for children under 14 years. Study 
of the Irish language was a required part of the 
curriculum in all national schools. In 1929-30, 
there were 504,427 pupils in national elementary 
schools, 27,645 in secondary schools, which are 
mostly conducted by religious orders, and 3953 
students in the University of Dublin and the 
National University. 

Production. Primal ily an agricultural coun- 
try, the Irish Free State had 3,848,000 acres 
under crops in 1929, or about 22.6 per cent of 
the total land area. Agriculture has been marked 
by the contraction of tillage (grain acreage de- 
clined from 2,377,000 in 1851 to 825,000 in 1926) 
and the expansion of the livestock industry; 
grazing land in 1929 aggregated 8,431,000 acres. 
In 1930, there were 4,038,000 cattle, 3,515,000 
sheep, 1,052,000 swine, and 448,000 horses. The 
chief crops — ^wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, 
turnips, mangels, hay, and fiax — all showed 
decreased yields in 1930, as compared with 1929; 
the sugar beet yield increased to 158,000 long 
tons (141,000 in 1929). Large quantities of 
cereals are imported annually. The fish catch in 
1930 totaled 22,688,000 pounds, valued at $790,- 
000 (43,510,000 pounds, valued at $1,137,000, 
in 1929). Butter, cheese, margarine, milled grain, 
and liquors were the leading manufactured prod- 
ucts. The number of registered unemployed on 
July 1, 1031, was 21,427, as compared with 10,- 
141 on the same date of 1030. The Shannon hydro- 
electric plant began distribution of power over 
the entire Free State during 1930. See Agbioul- 
tube under World Agriculture. 

Commerce. General imports during 1030 were 
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valued at $276,123,000 ($298,826,000 in 1920) 
and exports of Free State products at $216,820,- 
000 ($227,772,000 in 1929). Great Britain in 
1930 took 81.7 per cent of all exports; Northern 
Ireland, 10.5 per cent; and the United States, 

2.0 per cent. Of the total imports, Great Britain 
supplied 69.9 per cent; Northern Ireland, 10 per 
cent; and the United States, 6.8 per cent, ^e 
leading 1930 imports, in order of value, were 
coal, machinery, wheat flour, wheat, tea, and 
corn. The chief exports, in the same order, were: 
Cattle, $71,413,000; porter, beer, and ale, $25,- 
624,000; butter, $15,046,000; swine, fresh eggs, 
and horses. 

Finance. For the flscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1031, actual ordinary budg^ receipts were £24,- 

305.000 and actual ordinary expenditures £25,- 
206,000. This compared with actual receipts of 
£24,173,000 and expenditures of £25,050,000 in 
1029-30 and with estimated receipts of £25,411,- 
000 and expenditures of £27,115,000 in 1931-32. 
On Nov. 6, 1931, a supplementary budget was 
jiresented to eliminate a threatened deficit of 
£1,350,000 for 1931-32; additional taxes esti- 
mated to yield £450,000 during the balance of 
the year wore imposed and expenditures were 
reduced by £900,000. According to the Minister 
of Finance, the public debt on Mar. 31, 1931, 
totaled £29,381,000, against which there were 
assets of £14,100,000, leaving a net debt equiva- 
lent to $25.30 per eapita. 

Communications. All railways in 1929 had 
3029 miles of line, the principal system being the 
Great Southern Railways, with 2188 miles. An 
electric storage battery, said to give all the ad- 
vantages of third-rail electrification without the 
costs of such installation, was successfully tried 
out on the Great Southern Railways in Decem- 
ber, 1931. Highways in 1930 extended 46,462 
miles, of which 45,722 miles weie macadam. 
There were 050 miles of inland navigation. In 
1929, 13,603 vessels, of 9,287,000 net registered 
tons, entered Irish Free State ports. The tele- 
graph and telephone systems are government 
owned. In 1930 there were 7008 miles of telegraph 
line and 90,018 miles of telephone line; receipts 
of the telegraph system were £229,000. 

Government. The Irish Free State has a writ- 
ten eoiistitutioTi which provides that her status 
shall be similar to that of the Dominion of 
Canada. Parliament (Oireachtas) consists of the 
Chamber of Deputies (Ddil Eireann, and the Sen- 
ate (Seanad Eireann). Deputies arc elected by 
proportional representation for five years and 
Senators by members of both Chambers ‘‘voting 
together on principles of proportional representa- 
tion” for nine years. The Executive Council is 
responsible to the Dail Eireann. The Governor- 
General in 1931 was James McNeill, appointed 
Dec. 16, 1927. The Executive Council as organized 
in October, 1930, was as follows: President, Wil- 
liam T. Cosgrave; Vice President, Finance, Posts 
and Telegraphs, Ernest Blythe; Defense, Des- 
mond Fitzgerald; Industry and Commerce and 
External Affairs, Patrick McGilligan; Educa- 
tion, J. Marcus O’Sullivan; Justice, James Fitz- 
Gerald-Kenny ; Agriculture, Patrick Hogan; Lo- 
cal Government and Public Health, Gen. Richard 
Mulcahy ; Lands and Fisheries, Finian Lynch. The 
distribution of parties in the Ddil Eireann in 1931 
was as follows; Cumann na nGaedheal (Govern- 
ment party), 63; Fianna Fail (de Valera Repub- 
licans), 56; Labor, 13; Independents, 11; Farm- 
ers, 6; National League, 2; others, 2; total, 163. 


Histobt. The Government of the Irish Free 
State during 1931 was confronted with the grav- 
est internal crisis since the civil war of 1923. 
Outrages by armed revolutionary bands reached 
proportions which constituted a direct chal- 
lenge to the Government. President Cosgrave met 
the challenge by introducing in the Ddil Eireann 
October 14 one of the most drastic public safety 
bills in modern political history. It was adopted 
by a vote of 83 to 65 on October 16, after tnree 
days of bitter debate. The bill, which took the 
form of a constitutional amendment, authorized 
the establishment of military tribunals to try 
political offenders, with power to impose capital 
punishment. Membership in the Irish Republican 
Army and allied organizations was made an of- 
fense against the state. In introducing the meas- 
ure, President Cosgrave described the conditions 
it was intended to correct as follows: 

The existence of serious opposition to the State has 
grown in the past two years, especially in the last nine 
months. The opposition tod^ is much more serious than 
when the murder of Kevin O* Higgins occurred. The dan- 
ger m this is that violence is preached with a direct and 
continual incitement to crime, which has no parallel in 
any state in the world. There is evidence of an organized 
conspiracy to overthrow by force the Constitution, and the 
conspiracy's supporters are ready to murder for that 
end 

One crime after another is added. Intimidation is 
freely used, young men are forced to join the Irish Repub- 
lican Army and employers are made to dismiss men in 
their employment who have refused to join. Killing is 
common all over the country and the law courts are ren- 
dered useless for the trial of political crimes by the mur- 
der or terrorizing of jurors and witnesses. 

During the last few months the Irish Republican Army 
became allied with a new organization called the Saor 
Eire, seeking to establish a state on the lines of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic. The Church and the State are 
bulwarks against force, and the present movement is 
aimed against both. The leaders of these illegal organiza- 
tions have visited Russia to receive training in the 
methods of the Communists. 

The measure was stubbornly opposed by the 
Fianna Fail and Labor parties, but the Independ- 
ents, Farmers, and two members of the Labor 
party voted with the Government. Threats of 
violence against supporters of the measure failed 
to deter them. On October 18, the Catholic hier- 
archy in a pastoral letter declared that both the 
Irish Republican Army and the Saor Eire (Free 
Ireland) were “sinful and irreligious and no 
Catholic can lawfully be a member of them.” On 
October 20 the military tribunal prescribed under 
the act was appointed and 12 organizations were 
declared unlawful, including the women’s branch 
of the Republican Army known as the Cummann 
na Mbam, the Friends of Soviet Russia, the 
Irish Labor Assembly, the Workers’ Revolu- 
tionary party, the Irish Working Farmers’ Com- 
mittee, and the Women’s Dissent League. The 
republican newspaper. The Irish World, was sup- 
pressed by the tribunal November 6 for pub- 
lishing seditious articles and during the re- 
mainder of the year Republican suspects were 
rounded up throughout the country. Most of them 
were released after being interrogated by the 
police, but several caught in possession of arms 
were sentenced to long prison terms. 

In August occurred a series of clashes between 
Hibernian and Orange organizations along the 
Ulster border, which led to numerous broken 
heads but no bloodshed. With a general election 
approaching, Eamon de Valera, Fianna Fail 
leader, commenced publication on September 5 
of a new Republican newspaper. The Irish Press, 
funds for which had been partly raised in the 
United States. Of the 23 Senatorial vacancies 
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filled on Dec. 4, 1931, the (Government party won 
ten, Fianna Fail eight, and the Labor party two, 
the others being scattered. In the opening speech 
of the electoral campaign for the l)4il Bireann 
on December 23, Mr. de Valera indicated that he 
would ask for a mandate for the removal of the 
oath of allegiance to the King from the Con- 
stitution and the retention in Ireland of the land 
annuities. 

The Cosgrave government’s position in the 
general election was greatly strengthened dur- 
ing the year by its land act of May 1, the ex- 
tension of financial relief to agriculture under 
the 1931-32 budget, and the passage of the 
Statute of Westminster by the British House of 
Commons on December 10 (see Gbicat Britain 
under History), The land act vested full owner- 
ship of their holdings in some 150,000 tenant 
farmers. The Government purchased the land 
from the owners at a cost estimated at $50,000,- 
000. Land bonds were deposited to the credit 
of the former landlords in the National City 
Bank of Dublin, from which they were to draw 
dividends. The Statute of Westminster, vesting 
complete sovereignty in the Free State Parlia- 
ment and empowering the Government to abolish 
the right of appeal to the Privy Council in Great 
Britain, seemed to invalidate the Republican 
argument that the Free State was still subservi- 
ent to the British government. See Agriculture, 
under World Agriculture, 

IBISH LANGUAGE AND LITEBATUEE. 
See Philology, Modern. 

IBON AND STEEL. The world output of pig 
iron and steel emphasized the wide extent of the 
general economic depression, and was marked by 
a decline to levels which while not as low as those 
for 1921 were less, however, than the totals of 
the pre-war year, 1913. According to The Iron 
Age, New York, which in its annual review as- 
sembled careful estimates of the output of the 
iron and steel industry in 1031, the pig iron pro- 
duction for that year approximated to 55,730,- 
000 gross tons which was a decrease of 30 per 
cent from the 1930 output of 79,400,000 tons. 
Compared with 1921, the year of the previous 
major depression when the production was 37,- 

680.000 tons, the 1931 output was larger by 
nearly 50 per cent. Likewise, the 1931 st^l out- 
put was estimated at 69,150,000 tons or a de- 
cline of 26 per cent from the 1930 total of 93,- 

330.000 tons, but was an increase of about 59 
per cent over 1921 when the production was 43,- 

610.000 tons. 

The American pig iron total in 1931 was about 
33 per cent of the world total as compared with 
40 per cent in 1030. Likewise, the American pro- 
portion of steel in 1931 was about 37 p|er cent of 
the world’s production as compared with 43 per 
cent in 1930. In 1929, the United States was re- 
sponsible for 43.8 per cent of the world’s pig 
iron and 47.8 per cent of the world’s steel. The 
year 1931 was marked by the large production 
of Russia which was, roughly, 4,300,000 tons of 
pig iron as compared with 4,900,000 tons in 1930 
and 5,000,000 tons of steel as compared with 

5.460.000 tons in 1930. These figures were in- 
teresting as exceeding the 1913 record which was 
not the case for the other nations with large 
production. The five leading iron and steel pro- 
ducing nations showed a marked decline in their 
exports in 1931 estimated in the aggregate at 

11.750.000 tons as compared with 17,110,(K)0 tons 
in 1930, while likewise their imports showed a 


TABLB OF WORLD PRODUCTION OF STEEL 
INGOTS AND CASTINGS 
[In mittions of gross eon#] 


(From Ths Iron Lgs, New York) 


Country 

1918 

1990 

1980 

1982 • 

United Kingdom . 

7.66 

9.64 

7.88 

6.27 

Germany 

11.09 

16.90 

11.86 

8.46 

France 

6.86 

0.55 

9.80 

8.00 

Belgium 

2.48 

4.07 

8.42 

8.16 

Luxemburg 

1.81 

2.66 

2.24 

2.04 

Saar 

2.05 

2.17 

1.91 

1.66 

Russia 

4.76 

4.76 

5.46 

6.00 

Poland 

1.03 

1.86 

1.22 

1.16 

Sweden ........ 

0.58 

0.68 

0.60 

0.60 

Spain 

0.80 

0.97 

0.86 

0.76 

Austria 1 


ro.62 

0.63 

0.46 

Hungary V 

2.58 

A 0.60 

0.36 

0.80 

Czechoslovakia . . . J 


12.11 

1.81 

1.60 

Italy 

0.92 

2.11 

1.76 

1.44 

United States .... 

81.80 

66.43 

40.70 

26.70 

Canada 

1.04 

M9 

1.01 

0.76 

Australia 

0.01 

0.46 

0.42 

0.36 

India 

0.06 

0.68 

0.62 

0.61 

Japan 

China and other 

0.24 

2.05 

2.2G 

2.00 

countries 

0.04 

0.83 

0.17 

0.14 

Total 

76.16 

118.43 

93.83 

69.15 


* Partly estimated. 

Data revised for some years from those previously pub- 
lished. 

TABLE OP WORLD PRODUCTION OP PIG IRON 
[in millions of gross tons] 


(Prom Ths Iron Lgs, New York) 


Country 

1913 

1929 

1930 

1981 • 

United Kingdom . . 

10.26 

7.69 

6.19 

3.75 

Germany 

10.73 

13.19 

9.54 

6.18 

France 

8.93 

10.20 

9.88 

8.35 

Belgium 

2.45 

4.03 

3.35 

3.14 

Luxemburg 

2.51 

2.86 

2 43 

2.03 

Saar 

1.36 

2.07 

1.88 

1.52 

Russia 

4.65 

4.24 

4 00 

4 30 

Poland 

0.60 

0.69 

0.47 

0.38 

Norway 

. . . 

0.14 

0 12 

0.10 

Sweden 

0.72 

0.52 

0.49 

0.40 

Italy 

0.42 

0.71 

0.57 

0.60 

Austria | 


ro 45 

0.29 

0 20 

Hungary V 

2.81 

A 0.28 

0.26 

0 20 

Czechoslovakia . . . j 


ll.62 

1.42 

1.20 

Spain 

0.42 

0.74 

0.59 

0.50 

Rumania 


0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

Holland 


0 25 

0.27 

0.26 

United States .... 

80 97 

42.61 

81.75 

18.50 

Canada 

1 02 

1.16 

0.81 

0 55 

Australia 

0.05 

0.42 

0.45 

0.88 

India 

0.21 

1.35 

1.18 

1.15 

Japan 

0.24 

1.55 

1.63 

1.45 

China and other 





countries ... . 

0.16 

0 46 

0.84 

0.59 

Total 

77.90 

97.23 

79.40 

56.73 


■ Partly estimated. 

Data revised for some years from those previously pub- 
lished. 

TABLB OP STEEL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF 
LEADING COUNTRIES 
[In millions of gross tons] 


(Prom The Iron Age, Now York) 


Exports 

1913 

1929' 

1930 

2931 • 

United States . . . 

2.89 

2.48 

1.63 

0.75 

Great Britain . . . 

4.97 

4.39 

3.16 

1.76 

Germany 

6.20 

6.48 

4.47 

8.25 

Prance 

0.58 

4.21 

4.00 

8.00 

Belgium 

1.65 

4.52 

8.86 

8.00 

Total 

16.19 

21.08 

17.11 

11.75 

Imports 

1918 

1929 

1980 

1981 • 

United States . . . 

0.25 

0.66 

0.51 

0.86 

Great Britain . . . 

2.23 

2.82 

2.91 

2.20 

Germany 

0.30 

1.44 

1.12 

0.76 

Prance 

0.17 

0.25 

0.47 

0.25 

Belgium 

0.87 

0.98 

0.67 

0.40 

ToUl 

3.82 

6.14 

6.68 

8.95 

Export excess . . . 

12.87 

14.94 

11.48 

7.80 


• Partly estimated. Luxemburg included in Belgian 
totaL Scrap not included in these data. 
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decline from 5,630,000 tone in 1030 to 3,050,000 
tone in 1931. 

Iboi7 Ore. The iron ore mined in the United 
Statee in 1031, exclusive of ore that contained 
6 per cent or more of man^nese in the natural 
state, was estimated by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, at 31,008,000 gross tons, a decrease of 47 
per cent as compared with that mined in 1030. 
The ore shipped from the mines in 1031 was 
estimated at 28,617,000 gross tons, valued at 
$74,679,000, a decrease of 48 per cent in quantity 
and of 49 per cent in total value as compared 
with the figures for 1930. The average value of 
the ore per gross ton at the mines in 1031 was 
estimated at $2.02; in 1030 it was $2.64. The 
stocks of iron ore at the mines, mainly in Michi- 
gan and Minnesota, apparently increased from 
10,383,162 gross tons in 1930 to 12,972,000 tons 
in 1931, or 26 per cent. The Bureau of Mines 
estimates in the accompanying table were based 
on preliminary figures furnished by producers 

ESTIMATES OF IKON ORE MINED AND SHIPPED 

OUTPUT 
[ U. 8. Burea 


the lake Superior Iron Ore Association, 
amounted to 23,407,786 gross tons, a decrease of 
60 per cent as compared with these shipments in 
1930. The average value of the ore at the mines 
in the Lake Superior district in 1931 was $2.74 a 
ton; in 1930 it was $2.70. 

The southeastern Stales, in which the Birming- 
ham district is the largest iron-ore producing 
area, mined approximately 3,706,000 gross tons 
of iron ore in 1931, a decrease of 38 per cent as 
compared with 1930. The shipments of iron ore 
from mines in these States in 1931 amounted to 
3,721,000 gross tons, valued at $6,678,000, de- 
creases of 37 and 43 per cent, respectively, in 
quantity and value as compared with 1930. The 
average value of the ore produced in these States 
in 1931 per gross ton was $1.79; in 1930 it was 
$2.01. The stocks of iron ore at the mines in this 
group of States, mainly in the Birmingham dis- 
trict, decreased from 913,171 gross tons in 1930 
to 898,000 gross tons in 1931. 

IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1931 AND ACTUAL 
IN 1080 
u of 


Ore mined 


District 

1930 

1081 

Lake Superior: 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Miohifrau 

13,544,277 

7,658,000 

MinnoBoia 

34,517,748 

17,486.000 

Wisconain 

1,821,360 

880,000 

Total 

49,383,385 

26,873,000 

Southeastern States: 



Alabama 

6,738,478 

8.650,000 

Georgia 

62,221 

21,000 

Missouri 

132,749 

26,000 

North Carolina 

.... 100 

Tennessee 

27,710 

9.666 

Virginia 

. . . . 19,596 

Total 

5,970,854 

8,706,000 

Northeastern States: 



New Jersey 

394,639 

293,000 

New York 

889.405 

279,000 

Pennsylvania 

964,638 

870,000 

Total 

2,248,682 

942,000 

Western States 

805,743 

647,000 

Grand total 

. . 68,408,664 

31,068,000 


Ore shipped 

1980 1031 


Gross tons 

11,154,773 

34,166,777 

1,148,277 

46.468.827 

5,637,678 

.52,221 

132,749 

Value 

$ 31.515,996 
90,835,461 
3,179,175 

125,530,622 

11,015,336 

147,964 

608,854 

Gross tons 

6.656.000 

17.120.000 
680,000 

28.806.000 

3.665.000 
21,000 
26,000 

Value 

$15,997,000 

46.268.000 

1.659.000 

63.919.000 

6.610.000 

59.000 

73.000 

27,384 

36,178 

76,089 

65,528 

9,000 

86,000 

5,886,210 

11,818,271 

3,721,000 

6.678,000 

891,528 

1,632,827 

240.000 

979,000 

755,074 

3,663,155 

258,000 

1,161,000 

804,039 

1,850,661 

445,000 

890,000 

2,040,641 

7,146,643 

943,000 

3,030,000 

805,548 

1,128,523 

647,000 

952,000 

55,201,221 

$145,610,059 

28,617,000 

$74,579,000 


who in 1930 mined about 99 i)er cent of the total 
iron ore. Thej" show the totals for the principal 
iron-ore producing States, and, by grouping to- 
gether certain States, the totals for the Lake 
Superior district and for groups of southeastern, 
northeastern, and western States. 

About 82 per cent of the iron ore shipped in 
1931 came from the Lake Superior district, in 
which approximately 25,873,000 gross tons were 
mined and 23,306,000 tons were shipped, decreases 
of 48 and 50 per cent, resixjctively, as compared 
with the quantities mined and shipped in 1930. 
The ore shipped in 1931 was valued at the mines 
at $63,919,000, a decrease of 49 per cent. These 
totals include the ore shipped by rail as well as 
by water from all mines, but exclude manganif- 
erous ores amounting to approximately 248,400 
gross tons in 1931 and 698,244 tons in 1930 that 
contained 5 per cent or more of manganese in the 
natural state. The stocks of iron ore in this 
district apparently increased from 9,129,040 
gross tons in 1930 to 11,749,000 tons in 1931, or 
29 per cent. The shipments of iron ore by water 
from the Lake Superior district in 1931 (in- 
cluding manganiferous iron ores), according to 


United States Piq Iron Production. Pig iron 
production in the United States in 1931 fell to 
18,275,164 gross tons from 31,399,105 in 1930 
with an average daily output in December of 
31,625 tons marking the minimum monthly pro- 
duction not only of the year but in the period 
since August, 1921, when 30.780 was the record. 
The production by months in comparison with 
earlier years is shown in the following table: 

THE MONTHLY PIG IRON OUTPUT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1929-1931 

1931 1930 1920 

January 1,714,266 2,827,464 3,442.770 

February 1,706,621 2,838,920 3.206,185 

March 2,032,248 8,246,171 8,714,478 

April 2,019,629 8,181,868 3,662,625 

iKy 1,994,082 8,232,760 8,898,082 

June 1,638,627 2,984,900 8,716,104 

July 1,463,220 2,639,537 8,782,611 

Aueust 1,280,526 2,523,921 8,755,680 

SeAember 1,168,916 2,276,770 8,466,611 

October 1,173,283 2,164,768 8,588,118 

November 1,103,472 1,867,107 3,181,411 

December 980,376 1,665,690 2,836,916 

Total 18,275,164 81,899,106 42,258,769 
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On Jan« 1, 1931 there were 95 furnaces in blast, 
a number which declined to 67 on Dec. 1, 1931, 
with a maximum of 116 on April 1 when the op- 
erating rate was 67,880 tons, from which dgure 
there was a steady decline to 35,810 tons a day 
on December 1. 

The American steel industry operated at a 
rate of about 30 per cent of capacity during the 
entire year, that figure being 66,069,570 tons of 
open-hearth and Bessemer steel at the end of 
1930 to which was added during 1931, 4,075,000 
tons of new capacity. During the latter sLx: months 
of 1931 the average rate was less than 30 per 
cent. In fact the steel output for the year was 
estimated at about 25,000,000 tons, including 
electric steel ingots as well as those of open- 
hearth and Bessemer steel, and was below Uiat 
for any year since 1921, and, with the exception 
of 1914, any year since 1911. On the basis of 25,- 
000,000 tons of steel ingots, finished steel output 
was about 18,500,000 tons, while tlie capacity 
figures for 1931 are interesting in view of the 
fact that in 1926 the industry operated at 81% 
per cent; in 1927 at 75 per cent; in 1928 at 83 
per cent; in 1929 at 87% per cent; and in 1930 
at 61 per cent. 

In Great Britain the production of steel and 
iron in 1931 was only half that of 1929. The 
year’s total production of pig iron was 3,758,100 
tons, as against 6,192,400 in 1930; of steel, 5,175,- 
600 tons, against 7,325,700. The monthly average 
output was 855,000 tons of pig iron and 638,600 
tons of steel. At the end of December, 1031, 70 
furnaces were in blast and the monthly produc- 
tion was 330,600 tons of pig iron and 422,400 
tons of steel ingots and castings. The monthly 
average in 1930 was 516,000 tons of pig iron and 
610,500 tons of steel. The following tabulation 
compares British production of iron and steel for 
a series of years in tons: 


Steel Iron 


1981 5,176,600 8,758,100 

1930 7,325,700 6 192,400 

1929 9,636,200 7,689,800 

1928 8,519,700 6,610,100 

1927 9,097,100 7,292,900 

1926 3,596,100 2.458,200 

1926 7,385,400 6,261,700 

1924 8,201,200 7,307,400 

1928 8,481,800 7,440,600 


In Germany pig iron production for 1931 was 
royiorted as 6,063,048 tons, comparing with 9,694,- 
509 in 1930. Production of steel was 8,291,250 
tons, against 11,538,624. Production of iron and 
steel in Germany for a series of years, in metric 
tons, was as follows: 


Steel Iron 


1931 8.291,250 6,063,048 

1930 11,638,624 9,694,509 

1929 16,246,078 18,400,767 

1928 14,517,013 11,804,830 

1927 16,310,682 18,102,528 

1926 12,841,636 9,648,619 

1925 12,194,601 10,088,751 

1924 9,836,256 7,832,554 

1923 6,306,250 4,940,605 


See Metaixtjbgy. 

IBBIGATION. See Reci^amation. 

ISA YE, EuoiiNE. See Ybaye, Eugene. 
ISOTOPES. See Physics. 

ISTANBUL. See Tubkey. 

ITALIAN ABCHJBOLOQY. See Abch^ 

OLOOY. 


ITALIAN LITEBATUBE. The 1931 season 
witnessed the passing of Fausto Maria Martini. 
His death in April came but a few months after 
that of Umberto Fracchia and Antonio Beltra- 
melli. The loss of three major writers in short 
order was indeed regrettable for Italy, especially 
on account of the prematureness of thei^ dis- 
appearance — Martini and Fracchia were in their 
early forties, Beltramelli was fifty. For obituary 
on Martini, see under Necrology. 

For a bibliography of the principal works of 
Martini see The Romantic Reviev), vol. xxii, No. 
3, p. 256. 

Relative to our recent discussion on the the- 
atrical crisis (New International Year Book, 
1929) it was pointed out that the crisis, if in 
notliing else, had brought the Italian dramatist 
tns-d-vts of the fact that the psychology of the 
theatre public had to be taken into greater con- 
sideration, and that both theme and technique 
had to undergo some revision and readjustment. 
Italian dramatists of recent date, be it recalled, 
made fare of originality, “cerebration,” philos- 
ophy. In short, the theatre in Italy was essen- 
tially one of the intellectual aristocracy. Apropos 
is the exhaustive and reasonable exposition of 
the situation made by a benevolent and keen 
critic, Silvio D’Amico, in his article, “La crisi 
del Teatro,” which appeared in the January issue 
of Phgaao. 

Turning now to the novel. Nino Savaresi in- 
jected material of polemical nature in his lec- 
ture on this genre delivered in Mossina on Feb- 
ruary 21. The note of dissension arises as to 
methods and structure. The contemporary novel 
trends towards an architectonic structure based, 
let us say, on research in cultural, philosophical, 
moral, and scientific principles. In Italy Mr. 
Savaresi would discard this methodical formula 
and couch the principal values of the novel in 
pure art. The future Italian novel will either 
mature on an artistic background or else fail 
to yield fruit. Either it will be a creation in the 
poetic vein, or else fail to be a work characteris- 
tically Italian. 

Alberto Moravia, famed for his novel Oli in- 
differenti, takes objection to the general outlines 
propounded by Mr. Savaresi and finds, to the 
contrary, that methodic and esthetic structures 
are not detachable from “art,” “pure art.” In 
this respect, Mr. Moravia remarks with equa- 
nimity that the great novels of any literature, 
couched in an atmosphere of “pure art,” do not 
necessarily preclude architectonic structure based 
on research. Mr. Savaresi’s and Mr. Moravia’s 
views are to be found in detail in the first and 
second March issues, respectively, of U Italia 
Letteraria, 

Fiction. At the head of the list of the sea- 
son’s publications stood Giovanni Papiiii’s Oog, 
Replete with material of explosive nature it was 
subject of much comment. The book was, in the 
main, meant to be an invective against our civ- 
ilisation. As such it aroused suspicion, conjec- 
ture, obiection, approval. Papini’s sympathizers 
saw in him again the roaring lion of a decade 
and more ago — the Papini of tne days of La Vooe 
and Laoerba, What is the thunder in his latest 
book? Who was this mighty monster, Gog, giant 
king of Magog, emblem of destruction to the 
chosen people of God? He was Satan himself at 
the head of the monstrous races of Scythians. 
Here, Gog, short for Goggins, is represented as 
a half-savage who, after acquiri^ illimited 
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wealth in America, goes in search of excesses. To 
what abnormal and abstruse ends go wealth and 
power in the hands of an uneducated and restless 
beast, a seeker of strange situations, and of the 
spectacular? Seventy topics are discussed in the 
philosophic vein, with Gog now playing the spec- 
tator, now the performer. Withal, Fapini dis- 
approves of the trend to modernity toward which 
contemporary civilization is pointed. 

Beati miaericordea (Turin), a novel of sound 
composition, was put out by Giuseppe Marpurgo. 
Excellently narrated, the novel’s chief merits lie 
in spiritual and human values. It might be 
called a study in morality and humanity. Four 
beings are throttled in episodes where destiny 
plays at once the tempter, the soother, the cru- 
cifler. Its plot is spun On a four-cornered affair, 
with a poetic mother, an uncultured husband, 
and a sympathetic and tender lover to make up 
the triangle. About this triangle an illegitimate 
son plays a principal rftle. 

Two books of Deliino Cinelli, The Career of 
Riccardo Bondmini (Milan) and Five Thousand 
lAre (i6.), may be discussed. The Career of Rio^ 
oardo Bondmini is couched in an atmosphere of 
cosmopolitanism. It was composed, on the whole, 
in the form of philosophical dialogues, — or call 
them, if you will, literary quibblings. Its style, 
with a slight tendency to prolixity, did not pre- 
vent the book, as a whole, from being chatty, 
learned, amusing. On the other hand, when we 
consider Five Thousand Lire {Cinquemila lire; 
Milan), Cinclli’s last book, we find a novel 
couched in realism on a provincial background. 

A histori CO* regional novel was contributed in 
Commando’s Don Giovanni Malizia (Palermo). 
Here Sicily of 1840 or thereabouts is depicted; 
Sicily after the Bourbonic Restoration when (be 
it or be it not the germ of the Mafia) law and 
command passed by tacit understanding into the 
jurisdiction of powerful personalities, let us say, 
of the Francesco Criapi tyjie, or the Giovanni 
Malizia type as portrayed in the present volume. 

Among the most important prizes awarded, 
the “Bagutta” went to Gino Rocca for his Gli 
ultimi furono i primi {The Last Were First; 
Milan), a novel dedicated to “Venice, the Im- 
mortal City.” It deals with the Venice of some 
distant future epoch. The story centres about a 
man whose nostalgia for the poetic and the beau- 
tiful makes him live outside the world of reality. 
His world is in the realms of the arbitrary; it is 
one of beauty, though permeated with an at- 
mosphere of melancholy. The novel, fragmenta- 
rily composed, is difficult to follow, as is also its 
style, which shows imprints of forcefulness and 
artistry. 

The Society Editrice Internazionale awarded 
Milly Dandolo a prize of 10,000 lire for her book, 
Cuori in Cammino, a novel for youths. It is a 
work along simple lines, as is to bo expected, not 
excluding, however, moments of life, poignant 
and inspiring. It tells the story of a brother, 
who, fired with an undefinable thirst for adven- 
ture, sets out with his sister in quest of their 
father, lost, missing or killed in the World War, 

The Mondadori Academy prize went to Fer- 
nando Palazzi for his novel, Storia amorosa di 
Rosetta e del Cavalier di Ndrao, Couched in an 
eighteenth-century setting it offers a dazzling 
and intriguing picture of a “yesteryear” with its 
adventures and colorful romance. Written in a 
straight-forward style, plus comic motives, it 
offers pleasant reading. Bruno Barilli’s prize 


book might be inserted, though its content does 
not fall strictly under fiction. II paese del melo- 
dramOf the book in question, was composed by 
the author on a scrapbook while he attended 
opera performances at a large metropolitan thea- 
tre. 

Short Stories. Luigi Tonelli who devotes most 
of his time to studies in literature assembled a 
book of short stories in Felicitd perdute (Lan- 
ciano). The themes, in cursory style, are varied 
and fiexibly handled. In spite of an apparent note 
of pleasantness the undercurrent borders on the 
seriousness of life, and, sometimes, on its futility. 
The publishing house of Alberto Stock of Rome 
launched a series of “Romanzi Brevi,” long-short 
stories gotten up in attractive jackets. Among 
the first batch we had Massimo Bontempelli’s 
Mia vita morle e miraooliy in which the author 
sets aside his paradoxical mood and jots down 
in story form a few phases of his own life. In 
this series we had also Lucio D’Ambra’s Storia 
di **Monsieur le Tent,” a story with a cosmopoli- 
tan setting. 

Under this heading it is opportune to include 
several books of delectable memoirs in the story 
mood. The first. Cose viste (Milan), by the emi- 
nent critic, Ugo Ojetti, reflects, perforce, the 
eclectic personality of the author, — a personality 
whose refinement and taste account for the cesthet- 
ic values of the whole book. Cose {Things 

Seen), comprises some twenty varied topics 
dating from 1928 to 1930. The chapter on Tos- 
canini, a study of the msestro’s wonderful hands, 
is as artistic as it is fascinating. This volume 
made up the fifth in Ojetti’s series of cose viste. 

The second volume we wish to discuss in this 
connection was assembled by Marino Moretti, — 
Via Laura (Milan). When contrasted with the 
foregoing book it discloses its difference in 
that it is chiefly in the subjective mood. 

Theatre. In view of the paucity of plays, pub- 
lished or staged, the theatrical season was rather 
quiet. In fact, it was disappointing when we con- 
sider the liveliness of the previous season, — a 
season crowned with three Pirandellion suc- 
cesses. Sabatino Lopez, in conjunction with 
Eligio Possenti, staged Fuorimoda {Out of 
Date), a vehicle which furnished the stellar 
actor, Ermete Zacconi, a character sketch of some 
importance. Sabation Lopez, too, assembled a 
group of one-act plays in Le hianche e le nere , — 
six plays, thin in literary value but strong in 
technical conception. Sem Benelli furnished two 
plays contained in one volume, Eroi and Madre 
Regina, Eroi, a war drama, sketches the fortitude 
of the private, Bonacchi, representative of thou- 
sands of others from all lands and all creeds. 
This play is to be added to the already swelling 
list of war dramas of which Sherriff’s Journey's 
End topped the list. Madre Regina is a play de- 
picting a revolution (Russia) and glorifying 
the inviolability of mother love. 

Giaimino Antona Traversi-Grismondi’s Le sale 
di Augia {Augean Drawing Rooms) is a dra- 
matic satire on present day society. The play 
calls for a prologue by the director as a sort of 
warning that there is to be portrayed some 
prevalent social conditions which need as much 
cleansing as the Augean stables. The adjective he 
applies to these immoral, or amoral, social con- 
ducts is “putrid,” or nothing short of it. Cer- 
tainly the play is handled in a novel way; it is 
worthy of being staged in spite of its huge list 
of dramatis personcs, impracticable from the 
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point of view of modern stage craft. Attention 
may be called to Samuel Putnam’s English trans- 
lation of Pirandello’s Come tu mi vuoi (As You 
Desire Jfc), which is considered far superior to 
the New York stage production of recent date. 
For a discussion of this and other plays of 
Pirandello see The Romanio Bevieto, xxii, i, 
Jan.-Mar., 1931. 

PoKTBY. Two books of verse stood out among 
the rest. These were contributed by Ada Negri 
and Francesco Pastonchi, both poets of long 
standing. In Italy, Ada Negri occupies a place in 
poetry comparable with that occupied by Grazia 
Deledda in prose. Ada Negri’s verses collected in 
Vcspertma might be called prayers at eventide, 
for their spirituality, reflection, and resignation. 
The same sense of sincerity and loftiness char- 
acterized the authoress’s early poems in Fatalith. 

... La bonU di Dio 
discenderk aul mio morire. Galmo 
sarii il mio trapasao: pari a un calmo aonno. 

Mi avoglierb aenaa il mio coipo, in una 
atrada del cielo, mcoronata d’aatri. 

£ non pill aofferenze e non memoria 
n6 deaiderio pid. Pace aoltanto. 

The other volume of poems, Pastonchi *s 7 
versettif derives its title from a Catullian mo- 
tive, “scribens versiculos ...” It consists of 
varied verse, intimate or descriptive, with here 
and there an ever so light a note of sarcasm. 
Women viewed from various aspects make up 
the bulk of content matter as well as furnish the 
book its leitmotif: 

Una donna 

Incontrarti k un bene. 

Rcampi tu dallo acempio 
di queate aride auperfici 
Btnate d'artificl 
miseri. . . . 

Two small but decorous volumes of poetry 
issued from Giulio Freda’s Collection of Po- 
etry, Tile first was Riccardo Balsamo Crivelli’s 
Cammin lunyo, poems in a versatile vein. In ad- 
dition to poems in satire and burlesque, there 
are several sketches, one, The Poem of Jesus j and 
the other, The Fable of Calugino. Giusepjie Un- 
garetti’s UAllegria offers a more difficult task 
to fathom the author’s ideas. Mostly in blank 
verse, the poems are terse and emotional. Two 
or three words constitute a line for meaning. 

Cbiticism and Vakia. Among other studies, 
the first was a contribution of Benedetto Croce, 
a booklet of 90 pages, Introduction to a History 
of Europe in the Nineteenth Century, This study 
is a second draft of a recent limited edition of 
the author’s lecture delivered in February before 
the Accademia di Scieme morali a politiche della 
Bocietit Reale di Napoli, Then there was a series 
launched by the publishing house of Sandron of 
Palermo, under the editorship of Egisto Roggero. 
They are studies in the form of Iraoklets, under 
title of Collezione Scientifica del Noveoento. 
The outlines on hand are Manfredi Gravina’s 
Italian Problems Beyond the Alps and Beyond 
the Seas, Eugenio Giovannetti’s The Cinema and 
Mechanical Arts, and Clemente Prepositi’s La 
guerra nel cielo. 

There was a veritable avalanche of biographi- 
cal writing on D’Annunzio. It is hard to justify 
so much biography on the poet at the present 
moment. The remunerative reason can be of slight 
import, except perhaps in the event of the fa- 
mous poet’s death. Further conjecture would be 
beside the point. Angelo Sodini’s Ariel Armato 
(Milan) is valuable for its factual and enter- 


taining information. It was awarded the Enrico 
Garda prize of 50,000 lire. A disciple and ad- 
mirer of D’Annunzio, Sodini has fallen into the 
inevitable by portraying the poet more or less at 
his best. Otherwise the material issues from first- 
hand sources. The other biography is in Eng- 
lish, Gabriel the Archangel, A Life of OabriMe 
D'Annunzio, under the joint authorship of Fe- 
derico Nardelli and Arthur Livingston. In this 
biography D’Annunzio is treated at his be^ and 
at his worst — he has his praise and his flaying. 
The composition is set off in cursory style; the 
episodes appetizingly told. The biography in 
question has some new “slants” on the poet. 

A few works falling under no special category 
may be mentioned: First, — Adriano Tilgher’s 
TV’oVA; (New York), translated masterfully from 
the Italian (Homo Faber, Rome, 1929) by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. It is an historical in- 
terpretation of work throughout the ages, 
defined from the point of view of the Greeks, He- 
brews, Romans, Christianity, Fascism, Soviet- 
ism, among others. For a r^sum6 of Italian pub- 
lications and literary activities during 1930 
there were the year-books L'Arci Libro (Milan, 
1931). Both year-books are attractively gotten 
up with numerous illustrations, caricatures, 
facsimiles, and other features. The work of the 
splendid Enciclopedia Italiana, started several 
seasons before by the Istituto Treccani, proceeded 
regularly with the issuance of a volume quar- 
terly. The set was to be completed by 1937. The 
editorship was under Giovanni Gentile and Tum- 
minelli. Lastly, but certainly not in importance, 
Joan Redfern’s translation of Francesco De 
Sanctis’s monumental History of Italian Litera- 
ture (New York) containing an introduction by 
Benedetto Croce must be mentioned. Long indis- 
pensable to the Italian scholar, this translation 
was destined to render adequate service to the 
English sT)eaking public. 

ITALIAN SOMALILAND, so-ma'le-lhud. An 
Italian colony extending along the east coast of 
Africa from British Somaliland on the north- 
east to Kenya on the southwest, and bounded on 
the north by Ethiopia. Area, approximately 190,- 
000 square miles; population at the census of 
1929, 900,000, including, at the end of 1930, 1836 
Europeans. Mogadiscio, with a population of 
about 28,000, is the capital. 

ITALY. A constitutional monarchy of south- 
ern Europe, comprising, besides Italy proper, the 
islands of Sardinia, Sicily, Elba, and some 70 
other small islands, together with the territory 
on the eastern shore of the Adriatic acquired as a 
result of the Treaty of St. Germain, and arrange- 
ment with Yugoslavia in 1920. Caj)ital, Rome. 
Reigning King in 1931, Victor Emmanuel III. 

Area and Population. On Jan. 1, 1915, Italy 
had an area of 110,632 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 36,120,118. According to a census and 
survey of 1921, the area had increased to 119,- 
710 square miles, 9078 square miles having been 
acquired as a result of uie World War, and the 
population was approximately 38,710,576. The 
census of Ajtr. 21, 1931, showed a total popula- 
tion of 42,118,436, or a gain of 3,407,859 in the 
preceding decade, making Italy third in popula- 
tion rank among the nations of Europe. In the 
ten-year period the population had increased 
6.1 per cent, as compared with a 6.8 per cent 
increase between 1911 and 1921 and 6.5 per 
cent between 1901 and 1911. Alone among the 
Great Powers of Western Europe, Italy registered 
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no marked decrease in the birth rate after the 
World War. The birth rate in 1930 Was 26 per 
1000 of population, as against 25.1 in 1929 and 
an average of 26.7 for the five years 1925 to 
1029. Deaths averaged 13.7 per 1000 in 1930, 
16 in 1920, and an average of 16.2 for the period 
1925-29. The average annual natural increase 
in population was 422,475 between 1925 and 
1929. In 1930, however, the natural increase 
was estimated at 1,365,000. The net annual 
population increase in Italy was aided by the 
restriction of emigration. The net loss of popula- 
tion through emigration previous to the World 
War was from 300,000 to 400,000 annually. In 
1930 emigrants numbered 280,097 and the num- 
ber of Italians returning from other lands was 
129,022, making a net loss of 151,075. 

The population of the 12 leading Italian 
cities at the 1931 census, with figures for 1921 
in parentheses, was: Rome, 1,004,028 (691,314) ; 
Milan, 993,496 (718,304); Naples, 843,073 (7^0,- 
220); Genoa, 607,650 (553,999); Turin, 590,566 
(602,274); Padua, 126,505 (112,021); Palermo, 
389,933 (400,348); Florence, 316,193 (253,566); 
Venice, 256,144 (171,665); Trieste, 249,495 (238,- 
655); Bologna, 245,647 (210,969); Catania, 

226,800 (255,394). Of the total 1931 population, 
7,162,875, or 17.37 per cent, were concentrated 
in the 22 cities of more than 100,000 population; 
2,224,631, or 5.4 per cent, lived in 34 cities of 
between 50,000 and 100,000; and 1,171,419, or 
2.85 per cent, inhabited cities of less than 60,- 
000. The 92 cities of every description contained 
10,548,925 inhabitants, or 25.61 per cent of the 
entire population. All 1931 census figures are 
provisional. 

Education. About 27 per cent of the Italian 
population was illiterate in 1921, as compared 
with 38 per cent in 1911. Under the Fascist 
regime, illiteracy has been sharply reduced. Of 
the 4,800,000 children of school age in 1929-30, 
more than 4,000,000 were in public primary 
schools and about 300,000 in private schools, 
leaving approximately 500,000 not receiving in- 
struction. In 1928-29 there were 239,991 en- 
rolled in secondary schools and 26,932 in the 21 
state and four free universities. 

Production. More than 50 per cent of the 
population was directly dependent upon agri- 
culture in 1930, although industry was of in- 
creasing importance in the national economy. 
Arabic land comprised about 32,249,000 acres, 
or 42 per cent of the total area. Farm production 
in 1929 was valued at 25,000,000,000 lire (about 
$1,315,000,000). The area and production of the 
principal crops in 1929 and 1930 are shown in 
the accompanying table from the Commerce Year- 
book for 1931. 

Although its population is about the same as 
that of Great Britain and France, Italy is in- 
dustrially much weaker because of the lack of 
the natural resources necessary to industry. 
In 1929, Italy imported 11,300,000 metric tons 
of coal, coke, and briquets valued at $81,320,- 
000. The rapid expansion of hydro-electric power 
production, however, had displaced a coal con- 
sumption of 9,000,000 metric tons annually by 
1930. In that year, new units completed added 

640,000,000 kilowatt-hours to the combined 
capacity of hydro-electric plants, and new units 
with a total of 1,540,000,000 kilowatt-hours capac- 
ity were under construction for completion in 
1931 and 1932. The total generating capacity of 
all Italian electric power plants on Nov. 30, 


ITALIAN OROPS: AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Crop 

Area ithouaand§ 
of acres) 

Production f 


1929 

1980 

1929 1980 

Wheat 

11,794 

11,910 

260,128 210,815 

6,909 6,121 

Rye 

808 

801 

Barley 

679 

582 

12,071 11,165 

Oats 

1,293 

1,263 

48,261 86,844 

Oom 

8,719 

8,787 

99,624 118,001 

Rice 

889 

860 

33.005 81,925 

Potatoes 

667 

868 

78,770 71,472 

Sugar beets . . . 

287 

272 

2,924« 8,021 • 

Beet sugar ^ . . 



485 • 412* 

Olive orchards ^ 

6,679 

5,578 

88,871® 86.618® 

Grapevines . . . 

10,611 

10,528 

1,084,418^ 969,411 < 

Oitrus fruits . . 

145 

144 

837« 

Tobacco 

95 

104 

97,048® 108,774® 


•Unit, metric ton. 

* Seasons ended following year. 

• Unit, gallon of oil. 

* Unit, gallon of wine. 

• Unit, pound. 

f Thousands of units — bushels except as indicated. 

1930, was 4,133,000 kilowatts, or 10 per cent 
more than on the same date of 1929. 

Iron resources are limited also. The produc- 
tion of pig iron in 1930 was 534,293 metric tons, 
compared with 078,492 tons in 1929 and 507,611 
in 1928. Crude steel output was 1,774,094 tons, 
as against 2,148,567 tons in 1920 and 1,962,632 
in 1928. Imports of iron and steel products in 
the same year totaled 1,275,876 metric tons, 
while exports were only 9351 tons. Output of 
Sicilian and Italian sulphur during 1930 totaled 
372,250 metric tons, or about 26,920 tons more 
than the 1929 output. Production of other lead- 
ing minerals in metric tons in 1930, with 1929 
figures in parentheses, was as follows; Iron ore, 
716,590 (715,171); lead ore, 60,056 (53,496); 
zinc ore, 185,897 (223,907) ; iron pyrites, 713,500 
(664,543); lignite, 659,600 (782,045); marine 
salt, 540,900 (562,586); metallic mercury, 1925 
(1998); aluminum, 9000 (7373); lead, 24,500 
(22,650); ferro-alloys, 43,707 (55,378); coke 

(metallurgical), 809,085 (791,607). 

Along with the rest of the world, Italy suf- 
fered severely from the effects of the economic 
depression in 1930 and 1931. Despite its economic 
vulnerability, however, it was not as hard hit 
as Great Britain and Germany. Both wholesale 
prices and the export trade fell off about 20 
per cent during 1930, but the volume of domestic 
production held up fairly well. Textile factories 
were operated at 15 to 18 per cent below 
capacity. Rayon production (1930) was 66,- 

307.000 pounds (71,060,000 pounds in 1929); 
automobiles, 36,532 (64,100 in 1929) ; raw silk, 

12.170.000 pounds (10,648,000); cotton yarn, 

391.000. 000 pounds (469,579,000); cotton cloth, 

875.000. 000 (1,093,600,000); wool textiles, 65,- 
000,000 (76,575,000). 

Commerce. During 1930, Italian imports for 
consumption and exports of Italian products 
each declined by 20 per cent, but the unfavorable 
trade balance for the year was only $274,000,000, 
as against $339,000,000 for 1929. Imports for 
consumption were valued at 17,325,000,000 lire 
(about $911,000,000) and exports of domestic 
products at 12,115,000,000 lire (about $637,000,- 
000). Comparative figures for 1929 were; 
Imports, 21,665,000,000 lire (about $1,140,000,- 
000) ; exports, 15,236,000,000 lire (about $801,- 
000,000). In 1931, according to preliminary 
returns, imports for consumption totaled $610,- 
000,000 and exports $530,000,000, representing 
declines of 38 and 17 per cent, respectively, from 
the imports and exports figures of the year 1930. 
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The United States in 1980 remained the larg- 
est supplier of Italian imports, but furnish^ 
only 14.6 per cent of the total, as against 16.7 
per cent in 1029 and 18.3 per cent in 1928. Ger- 
many occupied second place, with 12.6 per cent 
in both 1930 and 1929, followed by the United 
Kingdom, with 9.6 per cent (8.1 in 1029), and 
France, with 8.7 per cent (9.6 in 1929). Ger- 
many took 12.8 per cent of all exports (11.9 in 
1929) ; the United States, 10.9 per cent (11.6) ; 
France, 10.2 (8.8) ; and the United Kingdom, 
9.8 (9.8). Wheat, raw cotton; coal, coke, and 
briquets; iron and steel, machinery, wood, and 
chemicals were leading imports, in the order 
named. Cotton fabrics, raw silk, silk and rayon 
fabrics, fruits and nuts, raw or dyed rayon, and 
wool fabrics, were the chief exports, in order of 
value. 

Finance. The budget and supplementary bud- 
get estimates for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931, placed total receipts at 21,524,354,792 lire 
and total expenditures at 21,198,332,440 lire. 
Closed accounts showed actual receipts of 20,083,- 
633,979 lire and actual expenditures of 20,979,- 
522,312 lire, leaving a deficit for the year of 
895,888,333 lire, as compared with an estimated 
surplus of 326,022,352 lire. In the previous year, 
there was a surplus of 150,659,232 lire, the re- 
ceipts totaling 19,896,938,440 and expenditures 
19,746,279,208 lire. The 1930-31 receipts were 
1,440,720,813 lire less than anticipate, while 
expenditures were 218,810,128 lire more. The 
above figures exclude capital account. Capital 
receipts for the year, including a new internal 
loan of 5,350,174,070 lire, totaled 5,920,263,081 
lire and capital expenditure was 4,984,248,997 
lire. The lira is equivalent to $0.0526 at par and 
exchanged at $0.0524 in 1930. 

The budget for 1931-32 estimated receipts at 

23.695.000. 000 lire and expenditure at 24,271,- 
000,000 lire. On June 30, 1931, the internal debt 
totaled 91,288,000,000 lire, of which 5,339,000,- 
000 lire represented the floating debt. This com- 
pared with a total internal debt of 88,102,000,000 
lire on June 30, 1930. The foreign debt on June 
30, 1931, stood at 1,736,104,100 lire (about $91,- 
373,900), with interest amounting to 121,527,- 
287 lire (about $6,396,173). 

Communications. At the beginning of 1930, 
there were 10,407 miles of state-owned and 3134 
miles of privately owned railway lines. Work on 
a new direct electric line between Florence and 
Bologna was approaching completion in 1931; 
the cost of the entire project was estimated at 
$60,840,000. The double-tracking of the main 
lino between Turin and Rome neared completion 
also. Receipts from the operation of the state 
railways in the fiscal year 1929-30 totaled 

4.839.000. 000 lire; expenditures, 4,747,000,000 
lire. National highways in June, 1930, extended 
125,626 miles, of which about 14,430 miles were 
ma(‘adam. 

The mercantile marine at the beginning of 
1930 consisted of 1396 steamers of 3,212,302 gross 
tons (including 162 motor vessels of 439,682 
gross tons and 2692 sailing vessels of 168,202 
gross tons). In 1930, a total of 14,931 vessels, of 

21.263.000 net registered tons, cleared Italian 
ports in the foreign trade, and 15,486 vessels, of 

21.807.000 tons entered. 

Abmy and Navy. See Military Fboqbess; 
Naval Progress. 

Government. The Italian Constitution vests 
executive power in the King, acting through a 


resi^nsible ministry, and legislative power rests 
conjointly in the King and a parliament of two 
chambers. The Grand Council of Fascism is the 
supreme body which “controls all the activities 
of the regime,'* under a law promulgated in De- 
cember, 1028. It “designates” the deputies for the 
lower chamber and “must give its o))inion on all 
bills dealing with constitutional issues.” For 
governmental system, see 1930 Year Bock. 

The Cabinet in 1931 was composed as follows: 
Prime Minister, Chief of the Government, and 
Minister of Interior, Benito Mussolini; Foreign 
Affairs, Dino Grand! ; War, Pietro Gazzera; 
Navy, Giuseppe Sirianni; Air, Italo Balbo; Pub- 
lic Works, Araldo Di Crollalanza; Corporations, 
Giuseppe Bottai; Education, Balbino Giuliano; 
Agriculture and Forests, Giacomo Acerbo; Col- 
onies, Emilio de Bono; Finance, Antonio Mos- 
coni; Justice, Alfredo Rocco; Communications, 
Constanzio Ciano. On Aug. 18, 1931, Premier 
Mussolini announced that the Council of State, 
which examines bills preliminary to their sub- 
mission to Parliament, would thereafter be di- 
rected by him. 

History 

Foreign Relations. The bellicose note which 
pervaded Fascist diplomacy during 1930 largely 
disappeared in the following year and Italy 
emerged as a leading proponent of armament limi- 
tation and European peace. No such tendency 
was indicated at the beginning of 1931, however. 
On January 20, the Franco-Italian naval truce 
was ended and amid mutual recriminations the 
two rivals prepared to resume their naval build- 
ing programmes (see France under liistoryi 
Naval Progress). 

Times, however, were unpropitious for a con- 
tinuation of the aggressive foreign policy upon 
which Mussolini embarked in 1930. He then de- 
liberately challenged France’s hegemony in Eu- 
rope by assuming leadership of the agitation in 
Germany and other ex-enemy countries for the 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles. But France 
in 1931 occupied an unassailable position. Her 
gold resources and financial strength forced Mus- 
solini’s prospective allies — Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary — ^to turn to her for aid in the 
financial crisis of the spring and summer. 
France’s hold on her allies of the Little En- 
tente was cemented even more tightly by gen- 
erous loans. 

Meanwhile Italy was struggling to balance her 
budget, wdiile carrying forward a great unem- 
ployment relief programme of public works. She 
had no money to spare for a costly armament 
race. Moreover, the Fascist regime became fully 
occupied at home in a serious dispute with the 
Vatican. A recrudescence of anti -Fascist activ- 
ities indicated that all might not go well if 
Italy became engaged in a foreign war. And 
finally, the Austro-Gcrman Customs Union pro- 
posal aroused Italian fear that a revision of the 
Versailles boundary agreements along the lines 
desired by Germany and Austria would be more 
disadvantageous than advantageous to Italy’s 
future. The Fascist Government joined with 
France in contesting the legality of the Customs 
Union project, which would have made the south- 
ern boundary of a greater Germany coterminous 
with that of Italy ( see Germany under History ) . 

Although Italy stressed the necessity of peace 
through the reduction of armaments, reparations, 
and war-debt payments, she did not fail to pre* 
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pare for eventualities. A bill introduced into tbe 
Chamber of Deputies Feb. 17, 1931, provided for 
the establishment of military zones on the French 
and Yugoslav frontiers. At the same time a pro- 
posed increase of $5,905,000 in military expendi- 
tures for the year was announced. The Fascist 
press during March and April continually at- 
tacked French “militarism,** particularly the ex- 
tension of credits for armaments to Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia and the alleged 
development, with French aid, of the great Sk^a 
iron and steel factories in Czechoslovakia as a 
source of armament supply for the Little En- 
tente. Nevertheless, Italy slackened her author- 
ized naval construction shortly before the visit to 
Koine on July 8 of the American Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, and gave him assur- 
ances of Italy’s full cooperation in steps toward 
the limitation of armaments at the Disarma- 
ment Conference scheduled for February, 1932, 
at Geneva. Italy had previously accepted and 
put into effect immediately President Hoover’s 
moratorium proposal (see Reparations and War 
Debts). 

Statements of Premier Mussolini during the 
summer were strikingly peaceful, compared with 
his militant remarks of the previous year. Speak- 
ing at the opening of the great Ravenna aque- 
duct on August 1, he said the Italian people 
wanted peace “not because we fear the risks of 
war and the uncertainties of battle, but because 
we are engaged in a great work, and wish as soon 
as possible to relieve the Italian people of the 
hardships of the present.** In an article pub- 
lished in the Boersen-Courier of Berlin August 
7, Mussolini said: 

Tlio moment has come when we must find some means 
of putting our houses in order or collapse under the 
burdens of military expenditures. . . . The thirteen 
years (since the World war) have brought nothing but 
empty peace phrases and the nations have gone on con- 
structing batOo-ships, strengthening their milita]^ forces, 
and organizing air fleets The European policy of balance 
of power must be done away with if peace is to come. 
For the first time a different view is noticeable now which 
should inaugurate an epoch of real peace. 

About the same time (the first week in Au- 
gust), Chancellor Briining and Foreign Minister 
Curtins of Germany made an official visit to 
Rome, where they were received by Mussolini 
and the Pope. Foreign Minister Grandi returned 
tlie visit on October 25. His conversations in Ber- 
lin were directed toward a preliminary under- 
standing between Italy and Germany on the 
questions of disarmament, and the cancellation 
of reparation and war debts. In several speeches 
during the year Mussolini stressed the necessity 
for revision of the Versailles Treaty, particularly 
the boundary settlements. 

Addressing the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions on September 8, the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister proposed an imme’diate general agreement 
for the suspension of further work on arma- 
ment programmes to last at least until the end 
of the 1932 Disarmament Conference. At the same 
time he announced Italy’s ratification of the 
optional clause of the World Court statute and 
adherence to the general act for compulsory ar- 
bitration (see League op Nations; World 
Court; Disarmament). 

In preparation for the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, the Italian Foreign Minister held conver- 
sations with representatives of the other Eu- 
ropean Foreign Offices during the summer and 
fall of 1931. He visited the United States from 


November 17 to 27, discussing disarmament and 
other related problems with President Hoover 
and Secretary of State Stimson. 

Italy found herself in disagreement with 
France also with regard to mcth<^a of economic 
collaboration in the rehabilitation of Europe’s 
agriculture, industry, and trade. The Italian 
plan was presented by Signor Grandi before the 
Commission of Enquiry for European Union on 
May 16, 1931 (see United States op Europe). 
In contrast to the French plan, which souglit to 
secure preferential treatment for agricultural 
products by means of a multi-lateral agreement 
among the European states, Italy favored a sys- 
tem of bilateral preferential agreements between 
industrial and agricultural states. A few days 
previously (May 11) Italy concluded commercial 
agreements of this nature with Austria and 
Hungary. The Italian Government contracted 
to purchase specified quantities of Austrian 
timl^r and Hungarian farm products in return 
for the purchase by the two countries of specified 
quantities of Italian fruit, silks, hats, auto- 
mobiles and motor tractors. There was to be no 
tariff reductions on goods thus exchanged, but 
the duties collected were to be utilized as credits 
for the stimulation of mutual trade. Reductions 
in railway freight charges and other transporta- 
tion facilities were provided. 

Another important development in the field of 
commercial relations was the conclusion of a 
new trade agreement with the Soviet Union on 
Apr. 27, 1931. This took the place of an agree- 
ment signed Aug. 2, 1930, according to w'hich 
Russia agreed to buy Italian products to the 
value of 200,000,000 lire (about $10,480,000) dur- 
ing the year ended July 31, 1931. By the new 
pact, Russia undertook to purchase additional 
Italian products to the value of 350,000,000 lire 
(about $18,340,000), the original credit having 
been exhausted in five months. Credit periods 
ranging up to 52 months in the 1930 agree- 
ment were reported to have been extended by the 
1931 agreement. The Italian Government guar- 
anteed payment of 75 per cent of the total value 
of exports to Russia. Automatic annual renewal 
of the pact was provided for, unless three months’ 
termination notice was given. 

The Italian Ambassador at Washington sent 
an official protest to the Department of State in 
January at ter Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler of 
the U. S. Marine Corps in an address at Phila- 
delphia January 19 charged Mussolini with run- 
ning over a child during an automobile trip in 
Italy and with refusing to stop his car. The 
American Government submitted a formal apol- 
ogy after Mussolini had publicly denied the 
charge. A scheduled court-martial of General 
Butler was canceled at the request of the Italian 
Ambassador and the incident was closed. 

Italy displayed her continued interest in Al- 
bania by agreeing in June to lend that country 
without interest 10,000,000 gold francs annually 
for 10 years, the money to be repaid whenever the 
Albanian budget permitted of it (see Albania). 

Dispute with the Vatican. A serious con- 
troversy between the Fascist Government and 
the Vatican broke out in April of 1931 and 
continued until September 3, when settlement 
of the dispute was officially announced. The 
immediate issue was the conflict over the juris- 
diction w'hich both the Church and the State 
claimed to exercise in the sphere of education. 
But behind this was the determination of both 
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parties to mold the Italian people in accord- 
ance with their respective ideals. 

About the middle of February, the Pope in 
an address to Lenten preachers, censured the 
Italian Grovernment for encouraging “profanation 
of the Sabbath by taking young men out of the 
churches into athletic or recreational activities.” 
He deplored the government’s action in permit- 
ting immoral newspapers and shows and in al- 
lowing Protestants to carry on propaganda in 
Italy, asserting that in so doing it was violat- 
ing the Lateran Accord of 1029. Government of- 
ficials denied that any violation of the Lateran 
Accord was involved. The charges and counter- 
charges which followed gradually assumed a 
more serious tone. During April Deputy Gio- 
vanni Giuriati, secretary of the Fascist party 
and after Mussolini the most influential member 
of the government, in a speech at Milan accused 
the Catholic Action societies of political activ- 
ities intolerable to the Fascist State. Some of the 
Catholic Action leaders, he said, were members of 
other anti-Fascist organizations. 

The Pope respond^ (April 27) in a public 
letter to Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop of Milan, 
in which he attacked Fascist practices as “in- 
spiring hate and irreverence” in youth and 
“rendering almost impossible the practice of 
religious duties.” 

A month later (May 26), the Fascist dally 
Lavoro Faaoiata charged Catholic Action lead- 
ers with flagrantly violating Article 43 of the 
Lateran Accord, which bound the church or- 
ganizations not to engage in political activity. 
The newspaper described an alleged private meet- 
ing of Catholic Action in Home in April, at 
which Dr. Kossi, vice president of the organiza- 
tion, was said to have referred to Fascism as 
“the enemy.” Dr. Kossi and Mgr. Pizzardo, Papal 
Under-Secretary of State and Assistant Secretary- 
General of Catholic Action, were quoted as urg- 
ing Catholic Action to be prepared to repress 
anti-Catholic manifestations and, if necessary, 
to seize power. Publication of these charges was 
the signal for violent clashes between Fascist! 
and members of Catholic organizations through- 
out Italy. Troops were called out on May 27 to 
repress aiiti-Catholic demonstrations by young 
Fascists, who stoned the headquarters of the 
Catholic Action societies and trampled upon a 
portrait of the Pope torn from the wall of the 
Catholic publishing offices in Kome. The semi- 
official Vatican organ, Osservatore-Romano, which 
printed emphatic denials of Lavoro Faaotata^a 
charges, was banned from the streets of Koine. 

The gravity of the dispute was emphasized 
May 30, when Premier Mussolini dissolved all 
branches of Catholic Action (about 500,000 
members enrolled in 15,000 clubs) ; all Cath- 
olic clubs and three playgrounds in Rome 
financed by the American Knights of Columbus 
were closed by the police. The Pope at the same 
time placed Catholic Action under the direct 
tutelage of the bishops and canceled the Italian 
Eucharistic Congress scheduled for the follow- 
week. On June 1, Premier Mussolini ordered the 
dissolution of all organizations of Catholic 
youths in Italy by decree. On the same day the 
Pope called a consistory of the 24 cardinals in 
Kome, at the close of which he announced that 
“in view of the present dolorous circumstances” 
all processions and religious festivals outside 
the churches would be prohibited. 

Although a halt was called to editorial 


polemics on both sides, the controversy raged 
throughout the summer, with frequent exchanges 
of notes between the Vatican and the Italian 
Government and official statements by both par- 
ties. Several times a severance of all diplomatic 
relations appeared imminent. A feature of this 
debate was the Pope’s encyclical letter of July 
4, in which ho presented a detailed defense of 
Catholic Action and unqualifiedly denied Fascist 
charges that Catholic Action had participated in 
political activities. 

Meanwhile negotiations for a settlement of 
the dispute were continued and on September 2 
the Italian Government formally announced that 
the controversy was at an end. The settlement 
was achieved through a reinterpretation of Ar- 
ticle 43 of the Lateran Concordat. The govern- 
ment agreed to permit the reopening of Catholic 
Action clubs on condition that their activities 
would be confined to “occupations of a recreative 
or educational character with a religious pur- 
pose.” Catholic Action clubs were forbidden to 
engage in trade-union activities and they were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the bishops in- 
stead of under the former coiitral board of lay- 
men, some of whom had been accused of political 
propaganda. No anti-Fascists were to be chosen 
directors of the clubs. Catholic Action was 
pledged to abstain from politics and “from all 
those things which by tradition properly belong 
to political parties.” Catholic Action associa- 
tions were to have no flags except the national 
flag and religious banners and were to refrain 
from any athletic and sporting activity. The 
educational spheres of the two parties were more 
clearly defined by the provision that material, 
physical, and athletic education was to be every- 
where conducted by the Fascist Balilla and 
Avanguardisti, w^hile religious and spiritual in- 
struction was to remain in the hands of priests, 
who were to be appointed as chaplains in all 
sections of the two Fascist youth organizations. 
Catholic club properties were immediately re- 
turned to the owners and reopened. 

The chief concession made by the Vatican was 
that the Catholic Action branches must abstain 
from athletic and sporting activities. But the 
Vatican won its primary contention through the 
retentibn of the right to supervise activities of 
an “educational character with a religious pur- 
pose.” Concluding phases of the dispute were 
marked by the resignation of Major Giuriati, 
sec'retary of the Fascist party; the Pope dismissed 
the Jesuit Father Enrico Kosca, editor of the 
(Catholic review Ctvilita Catolxcay whose writings 
had displayed a marked antipathy toward Fas- 
cism, and Count dalla Torre, editor of Oaaerva- 
tore Romano, Achille Starace, vice president of the 
Fascist party for eight years, succeeded Giuriati 
as secretary on December 8. Later the Holy See 
announced that Catholic university professors 
might take the oath of allegiance to the Fascist 
r4gime, as it was “not a political party but the 
government of the nation.” Out of more than 
12,000 professors, only 1 1 refused to take the oath. 

Inteenal Developments. The Fascist regime, 
as in previous years, severely punished attempts 
to organize public resistance against it. Michele 
Schirru, a naturalized American citizen, was 
executed by a firing squad May 29, following 
his conviction on a charge of conspiring against 
the life of Premier Mussolini. A special tribunal 
on May 30 sentenced five “intellectuals,” who 
admitted opposing Fascism and working to dis- 
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credit it, to prison sentences of from 6 to 20 
years. Two others tried on the same charge were 
acquitted. On June 5, six men, several of them 
Communists, received sentences ranging from 
3 to 12 years on a charge of placing a bomb 
which killed 20 persons and injured 23 others 
as King Victor Emmanuel was inspecting the 
Milan fair Apr. 12, 1928. The King narrowly 
escaped inj’ury. On September 1, Professor Leo 
J. Moulin, a Belgian, and four others were tried 
by the special tribunal for the defense of the 
state, the charge being that they introduced into 
Italy and distributed anti-Fascist propaganda 
with the object of causing an insurrection. (See 
Belgium, under History), 

These drastic penalties failed to prevent a 
series of bombings in various Italian cities dur- 
ing the year, which cost the lives of a number of 
Fascist oilicials. In America it was learned that 
on May 20, Arturo Toscanini, Italian conductor 
of the New York Phiiharmonic Orchestra, had 
been attacked and beaten by a Fascist mob at 
Bologna. Toscanini had previously refused the 
request of Leandro Arpinati, Under-Secretary 
of State for the Interior, and the prefect of 
Bologna, that he play tlie royal march or the 
Fascist hymn at his concert. 

Meanwhile the Fascist Government was ac- 
tively developing its programme of public 
works. With the opening of the Kavenna aque- 
duct, fresh water was brought into that city 
for the first time since the Roman aqueducts 
fell into decay in the Middle Ages. The launching 
of the r)(),000-ton Atlantic liner Hex on August 

1 and the lebuildiiig of nearly 4000 miles of 
highway were other evidences of Fascist energy. 
The Ministry of Public Works announced that 
fiom Oct. 28, 1922, to Dec. 31, 1930, it had 
spent about $l,34o,000,000 on public improve- 
ments. The Ministry of Communications an- 
nounced Aug. 29, 1931, that the government 
would spend $145,000,000 during the approach- 
ing winter on public woiks projects which would 
give employment to 250,000 men. The pi ejects 
included work on railways, hydro-clectric plants, 
public buildings, land reclamation, and the 
further restoration of earthquake areas. At that 
time it was stated that 1,863,000 acres in the 
I*ontine marshes had been drained, while 2,140,- 

002 acres were in course of drainage, and 835,- 
705 remained to be drained. Widespread popular 
support of the Fascist r<^gime was indicated by 
the success of a government internal bond issue 
floated in May to refund 4,000,000,000 lire 
(about $209,000,000) of the debt due in No- 
vember. The issue was oversubscribed 75 per cent, 
according to the Finance Minister. On Dec, 31, 
1931, there were 982,321 unemployed in Italy, 
compared with 878,207 on November 30. 

The budget showed serious deficits during the 
first two months of the 1931-32 fiscal year. Ac- 
cordingly tlie government on September 25 lev- 
ied a 15 per cent ad valorem tax on all imported 
goods, in addition to tariffs already in force. 
Deaths of two important Italians — the Duke of 
Aosta and Tommaso Tittoui — occurred during 
the year. On December 21 occurred the sudden 
death of Arnaldo Mussolini, brother of the Pre- 
mier. (See biographies of each.) 

To protect Italy against the possible with- 
drawal of short-term loans, such as had precipi- 
tated financial crises in Germany and Great 
Britain, the Banca Commerciale Italiana, the 
largest bank in Italy, on November 3 announced 


a reorganization which provide<l it with liquid 
capital sufiScient to cover all short-term obliga- 
tions. The banking and commercial activities of 
the bank were separated. To aid in thawing out 
“frozen” credits, a new $25,000,000 credit or- 
ganization was established by the Cabinet No- 
vember 9. See Cybenaica. 

Consult Bolton King, Fascism in Italy (Lon- 
don, 1931); Vera Micheles Dean, “Fascist Rule 
in Italy,” Foreign Policy Reports^ Apr. 16, 1931, 
vol. vii, no. 3. 

IVORY COAST. A colony in French West 
Africa situated between Liberia and the Gold 
Coast (British). It has an area of about 121,590 
square miles and a population of 1,724,545 
(1920 census). Capital, Bingerville. See French 
West Africa. 

JADWIN, Lieut. Gen. Edgar, U. S. A., Ret. 
An American soldier and military engineer, died 
in Balboa, Canal Zone, Mar. 2, 1931. He was 
born in Honesdale, Pa., Aug. 7, 1805, studied at 
Lafayette College in 1884-80, and was graduated 
from the U. S. Military Academy in 1890. After 
serving in the Spanish-American War and in vari- 
ous engineering posts, he was engaged in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. 

During the World War General Jadwin held 
the temporary rank of brigadier general and 
organized and commanded the 15th U. S. En- 
gineers, the first American regiment to pass un- 
der arms through England in 1917. He was at 
first, director of light railways and roads for 
the A.E.F. in France and later directed a gen- 
eral construction programme employing 160,000 
men. He was a member of the American Mission 
to Poland and observer in the Ukraine in 1919. 
Returning to the United States, he became en- 
gineer of the 8th Corps Area at San Antonio, 
Tex. (1920-22), division engineer of the South- 
east Division at Charleston, S. C. (1922-24), 
assistant to the Chief of Engineers with the rank 
of brigadier general (1924-26), and in 1926, 
chief of engineers with the rank of major 
general. In that capacity, he formulated the 
MissisBippi River fiood-control plan that bears 
his name. He was retired Aug. 7, 1929, with the 
rank of lieutenant general. He was senior mem- 
ber of the American section. Joint Engineering 
Board, St. Lawrence W'aterway Project; chair- 
man of the reorganized Federal Power Commis- 
sion; consulting engineer to the Meadows Rec- 
lamation Commission of New Jersey; and 
chairman ot the Interocean Canal Board. He con- 
tributed articles on military engineering to the 
New International ENCYCLOPiEUiA. 

JAIL OUTBREAKS. Sec Crime. 

JAIME, hrmfl, ( JaIme Juan Carlos Alfonso 
Felipe), Prince of Bourbon, Duke of Madrid. A 
Carlist claimant of the Spanish throne, died in 
Paris, Oct. 2, 1931. He was born in Vevey, Swit- 
zerland, June 27, 1870, son of the Bourbon Prince 
known as Don Carlos and of Marguerite of 
Parma. After receiving a military education in 
England and Austria, he entered the Russian 
army, in which he became a colonel. During the 
Russo-Japanese War he was a correspondent at 
Russian headquarters. He made his residence at 
Frohsdorf near Vienna for many years. On his 
father’s death in 1909 Don Jaime became head 
of the royal Spanish house of Bourbon-Anjou. 

JAMAICA. A colony of Great Britain, con- 
sisting of the island of Jamaica, which is the 
largest in the British West Indies, and the fol- 
lowing dependencies: Turks and Caicos Islands; 
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Cayman Islands ; Morant Cays ; and Pedro Cays. 
Area of Jamaica, 4450 square miles; of the de- 
pendencies, 224 square miles. Population of Ja- 
maica, according to the census of 1921, 858,116, 
including 660,420 blacks, 157,228 of mixed race, 
14,476 whites, 18,610 East Indians, and 3696 
Chinese; estimated population at the end of 
1029, 994,419, including 17,424 East Indians. 

Jamaica is primarily agricultural, the leading 
crops being sugar, coffee, bananas, coconuts, 
cacao and vegetables. In 1929-30, the area under 
cultivation was 828,064 acres. The 1930 sugar 
crop was estimated at 67,000 long tons, one of the 
largest on record. Imports in 1930 totaled $28,- 
337,000 and exports $28,977,000, the excess of 
imports being characteristic of trade since 1910. 
The United States is the chief customer and 
principal source of supply. Revenue for the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, amounted to 
£2,292,809 and expenditure to £2,310,502. The 
public debt at the end of the 1929-30 fiscal year 
was £5,237,909. The crisis in the Jamaica sugar 
industry in 1930 and 1931 led the British Ck)v- 
ernment to agree to suspend for 1931-32 
Jamaica’s annual war contribution of £60,000. 

The Governor is assisted by a privy council 
and a legislative council of 6 ex-offioiOt 10 nom- 
inated, and 14 elected members. A resolution 
asking for a full representative government for 
the colony was introduced into the legislature 
in 1931. Governor-in-Chief and Captain-General 
in 1931, Sir R. E. Stubbs, appointed 1925. A 
committee of the legislative Council recom- 
mended in 1931 that immigration from the Near 
and Far East be suspended for three years and 
that there should thereafter be a quota system. 

JAPAN. A Far Eastern empire, consisting of 
the five main islands of Honshu (mainland), 
Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku, and Taiwan (For- 
mosa), together with some 600 smaller islands 
and island groups, the peninsula of Korea, or 
Chosen, and Karafuto (the southern half of the 
island of Sakhalin). Capital, Tokyo; reigning 
sovereign in 1931, Emperor lliroliito. 

Area and Population. The area of the Japan- 
ese Empire and the census populations in 1925 
and 1930 are shown in the accompanying table. 

JAPANESE EMPIRE: AREA AND POPULATION 


Inland Area, Population, Population, 

equate 1925 eeneue 1980 ceneue 
miles 

Japan proper . . . 147.827 59,736,822 64,447,724 

Ohosen (Korea) . 85,228 19,522,946 21,057,969 

Taiwan (Formoba) 13,840 3.993.408 4,594,161 

Karafuto 13,934 203,754 295,187 


Total 260,879 • 83,456,929 90,895.041 


* Including Pescadores. 

The Japanese government also held a OO-year 
lease of Kwaiitung (including Port Arthur and 
Dairen in South Manchuria) with a population 
of 1,327,971 (about 250,000 Japanese) in 1930, 
and mandated territory in the South Seas, witli 
a population of 69,627 (about 19,000 Japanese) 
in 1930. The density of population per square 
mile for the Empire in 1030 was 347.2, while 
that for Japan proper was 437.4. The number 
of Japanese residing abroad was 762,669 on Oct. 
1,1929, including 108,639 men and 63,964 women 
in North America. Foreigners in Japan num- 
bered 38,829 (2098 Americans). The average an- 
nual number of births in Japan proper during 
the five years 1925-29 was 2,092,822 and of 


deaths 1,216,740, the excess of births being 876,- 
082. The average annual birth rate per 1000 in- 
habitants for the 6-year period was 34.1 and the 
death rate 19.8. In 1929 the rates were 33 and 20, 
respcotively. 

The population of the chief cities at t^he 1930 
census, with 1925 census figures in parentheses, 
was: Osaka, 2,453,569 (2,114,804); Tokyo, 

2,070,629 (1,995,667); Nagoya, 907,402 (768,- 
658); Kyoto, 765,142 (679,963); Kobe, 787,690 
(644,212); Yokohama, 620,296 (405,888). 

Education. Elementary education is compul- 
Boi*y for children between the ages of 6 and 14 
and in 1927 less than 1 per cent of the popula- 
tion was illiterate. During the 1928-29 school 
year, the elementary schools enrolled 9,680,732, 
the secondary schools 702,078, special schools 
76,920, normal schools 51,578, technical schools 
274,833, and universities 61,497. There were 
five Imperial universities and 32 other institu- 
tions of university rank. 

Pboduciton. While industry has made rapid 
strides, agriculture in 1931 supported directly 
about 50 per cent of the population. Out of a 
total area of 94,289,000 acres, or less than that of 
California, there were in Japan proper in 1930, 
7,847,000 acres of rice fields, 6,980,000 acres 
of upland farms, 4,506,000 acres of moors and 
pastures, and 21,266,000 acres of taxable forests. 
The cultivated area was less than 2 per cent of 
the arable acreage of the United States. About 
64 per cent of the cultivated land was owned by 
wealthy landowners and leased, in plots averag- 
ing about 2V^ acres each, to tenants wh<) wrung 
a bare subsistence from the soil. Rice is the 
largest crop and the principal diet of tlie people. 
The value of the 1930 crop (about $10,000,000) 
was over half that of all agricultural products. 
The area and production ot the chief crops are 
shown in the accompanying table from the 1931 
Gontmerce 1 earhook. 


CROP AREAS AND PRODUCTION: JAPAN 
PROPER 


Crop 

Area* 

Production * 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Wheat 

... 1,214 

1,198 

ao,496 

29,538 

Barley 

. . . 2,202 

2,110 

80,300 

72,472 

Oats 

. . . 289 

296 

11,045 

12,558 

Rice 

.. . 7,868 

7,941 

627,595 

592,091 

Tea 

105 

105 

86,861" 

87.439" 

Tobacco 

88 

89 

138,005" 

145,175" 

Cocoons 


.... 

844,043" 

880,181 " 


•ThoubandB of acres. 

^ Thousands of units — bushels except as indicated. 

* Unit, pound. 

Next to rice, fish is the most important article 
of diet. Fishery products in 1930 were valued at 
$150,000,000, the catch accounting for nearly one- 
fourth of the world supply. Mineral products 
are varied, but limited in quantity, copper be- 
ing the only metal available in quantities more 
than sufficient for local needs. The value of the 
1920 output was $262,682,000. Mineral and 
metallurgical production for 1929 and 1930 is 
shown in the table on page 433. 

Manufactubinq. Japanese industry, as well as 
commerce, is largely in the hands of a few wealthy 
family groups. The total manufacturing output 
in 1929 was valued at 7,938,058,000 yen ($3,659,- 
446,000), compared with 7,337,964,000 yen 
($3,424,108,000) in 1928. Employees in all manu- 
facturing plants numbered 1,824,000 (1,936,000 
in 1928). Silk and cotton textiles are the pre- 
dominant industrial lines. Silk yarn normally 
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mNSBAL AND HSTAL PBODtTOTlON: ^APAN 
PBOPEB 


Product 


1020 

1080 

Goal 

1,000 met. tons 
. . .met. tons. . 

84,268 

618.748 

1,958 

29,874 

Crude petroleum . . . 

.. .1,000 bbls.. 

1,905 

Sulphur ......... 

Gold 

. . . . met tons . . 

65,464 

56.000 

. . . troy oz. . . . 

885,078 

864,292 

Silver 

. . 1,000 troy OS. 

6,163 

6,127 

Copper 

. . .met. tons. . 

75,469 

77,911 

Pig iron 

1,000 met. tons 

1,515 

1,656 

Steel ingots 

do.... 

2,087 

1,794 


comprises more than 40 per cent of the value of 
all exports, and of this more than 90 per cent 
goes to the United States. Nearly a fourth of 
all factory workers are employed in silk filatures 
and about one-half of the farm families depend 
upon the production of silk cocoons for a sub- 
stantial part of their income. In June, 1930, 
there were 262 modern cotton mills in Japan; 
cotton textiles normally comprised one-fourth 
the value of all exports. The 1930 production of 
cotton yarn was 10,060,000 pounds and of spun 
silk, 13,464,000 pounds; the value of cotton 
fabrics produced was $253,840,000 and of silk 
fabrics, $101,414,000. Rayon, iron and steel, ships, 
paper, flour, camphor, tobacco products, sake (rice 
wine ) , and porcelain earthenware are other lead- 
ing products. 

Commerce. Normally, the foreign trade of 
Japan proper aggregates about 46 per cent of the 
value of the domestic commerce, whereas the 
ratio of American foreign to domestic trade is 
placed at 10 per cent. Japan^s national economy 
was consequently seriously deranged by a 31 per 
cent decline in the value of exports (10 per 
cent decline in volume) in 1930, as compared 
with 1929, (leneral exports for 1930 declined to 
a value of 1,469,852,000 yen from a total of 

2.148.619.000 yen in 1929 (1 yen exchanged at 
$0.4939 in 1930), while general imports were 
reduced to 1,646,071,000 yen from 2,216,240,000 
yen in the previous year. The value of both im- 
ports and exports in 1930 was within close 
range of the trade figures recorded in the post- 
war depression year of 1921. The volume of ex- 
ports, however, was 70 per cent greater than in 
1921 and the volume of imports about 40 per 
cent greater. Imports exceeded exports in value 
by 70,219,000 yen (07,621,000 yen in 1929). In- 
cluding invisible trade, however, the balance was 
estimated to be favorable by 50,000,000 yen, or 

40.000. 000 yen less than the favorable balance 
in 1929. The most important item of import was 
raw cotton, 1,262,438,000 lbs. valued at $178,- 

051.000, of which the United States furnished 

593.282.000 lbs. valued at $87,322,000. 

The United States again held first place in 
Japan’s trade in 1930, taking 34.4 per cent of 
all exports (42.5 per cent in 1929) and furnish- 
ing 28.6 per cent of its imports (29.5 per cent). 

Other leading markets for Japanese exports 
in 1930 were China, which took 17.7 per cent 
of the total (16.1 per cent in 1929) ; British In- 
dia, 8.8 per cent (9.2) ; Great Britain, 4,1 per 
cent ( 3.0 ) . After the United States, British India 
was the leading source of supply, furnishing 11.7 
per cent of all imports (13 per cent in 1929). 
China furnished 10.5 per cent (9.6 in 1929) ; Ger- 
many, 6.9 (7.1); and Great Britain, 6 per cent 
(7.0). Exports of raw silk in 1930 dropped 46 
per cent in value and 18 per cent in quantity, 
compared with 1929. Silk shipments to the Unit^ 
States were valued at only 398,716,000 yen, com- 


pared with 755,378,000 yen in 1929. Cotton tex- 
tile exports declined 12 per cent in quantity and 
34 per cent in value from 1929. 

In 1931, exports to China decreased 36 per cent 
and imports from China 16 per cent, as compared 
with 1930. From September, 1931, when the Chi- 
nese boycott was instituted, through December, 
exports to China fell 60 per cent below the same 
period of 1930. 

Finance. The revised budget for the fiscal year 
ending Mar. 31, 1032, was balanced late in 1931 
at 1,397,000,000 yen, with ordinary revenues 
placed at 1,238,000,000 yen, and extraordinary 
revenues at 159,000,000 yen, including loans 
amounting to 123,500,000 yen. The budgets for 
the fiscal years 1929-30 and 1030-31 are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


GOVERNMENT REOBIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
[Thouaands o/ yen; 1 yen equals $0.4085 at par] 


Item 

1020-80, 
actual ■ 

1030-81, 

budget 

eetimates 

OBDIKABT BXOXIPTS 



Income tax 

Land and business tax 

Customs 

199.852 

123,616 

186,097 

361,598 

72,342 

79,258 

239,464 

177,803 

62,697 

28,416 

204,010 

127,140 

144,244 

849,664 

71,742 

85,556 

253,033 

177,478 

70,708 

30,880 

Liquors, sugar, and textiles 

All other taxes 

Stamp receipts 

Posts, telegraphs, and telephones 

(xross) 

Monopolies (net) 

Other public enterprises 

All other 

Total 

1,481,143 

1,514,524 

Extraordinary receipts 

845,301 

94.114 

OBDIMABY KXPSMPXTUBBS 



Debt service 

National defense 

Public instruction 

Agriculture and forestry 

Communications (gross) 

All other 

280,343 

826,547 

121,422 

30,469 

296,047 

167,899 

271,242 

829.847 

131.829 

31,344 

297.886 

161,889 

Total 

1,212,727 

1,224,037 

Extraordinary expenditures .... 

523,590 

384,601 

■ Subject to revision. 



The total national debt at the end of 1930 was 


0,020,102,000 yen, an increase of 123,162,000 yen 
during the year. On Mar. 31, 1930, with a total 
debt of 6,004,000,000 yen (about $2,993,000,000), 
the external debt amounted to 1,447,000,000 yen 
(about $721,000,000). After the removal of the 
gold embargo (Jan. 11, 1030) reserves of gold 
coin and bullion declined, the specie reserve on 
Dec. 31, 1931, totaling 469,649,000 yen. Gold ex- 
ports during 1930 aggregated 308,634,000 yen 
and those during 1931, 421,539,000 yen. 

Communications. Railways in Japan proper 
in 1929 extended 12,187 miles, of which 8497 
miles were government owned. In addition, the 
Government owned 1710 miles of line in Korea 
and 54U miles in Formosa. The gross receipts of 
public and private lines in Japan proper for the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1929, were equivalent to 
$281,031,000. The largest railway station in the 
Orient was under construction at Osaka in 1931 
at a cost of about $49,000,000. The highway mile- 
age at the beginning of 1931 was j^laced at 659,- 
215 miles, of which only 35,466 miles were used 
for motor tralfic. Four commercial air routes, 
with an aggregate mileage of 1888, were in 
operation in 1931 ; one linked Osaka with Dairen, 
Manchuria, via Seoul (Keijo), Korea. During 
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1030, a total of 18,818 vessels, of 58,483,000 net 
registered tons, entered the ports of Japan proper 
in the foreign trade, and 18,242 vessels, of 68,- 
325,000 tons, cleared. On July 10, 1931, there 
were 523 idle steamers in Japanese ports, with 
a gross tonnage of 209,000 out of a total mer- 
chant marine in 1030 of 2060 vessels (of 100 tons 
or more), aggregating 4,316,804 gross tons. 

Army and Navy. Military or naval service 
is universal and compulsory. Liability commences 
at the age of 17 and extends to 40, but actual 
service begins at 20. The peace establishment of 
the active army in 1930 was 15,340 officers and 
196,540 other ranks. See Military Progress. 

The accompanying table from the 8tat€8man*8 
Year Book for 1931 shows the classification of the 
Japanese Fleet for the three years ending with 
1930. Also see Naval Progress. 
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Battleships and battle cruisers 

Completed at end of 
1928 1929 1930 

10 10 10 

Armored cruisers 

7 

7 

7 

Aircraft carriers 

3 

8 

3 

Cruisers 

27 

20 

32 

First-class gunboats 

3 

2 

2 

Destroyers 

. 106 

112 

106« 

Submarines 

71 

65 

66* 


* Including 58 first-clasB and 48 second'Class. 
^ Including 22 flrst-clasB, 44 second-clasB. 


Government. Executive power is vested in the 
Emperor who acts with the advice and aid of a 
ministry appointed by, and responsible to, him- 
self ; legislative power is in the Emperor and the 
Imperial Diet of two chambers, namely, the Upper 
House or House of Peers, composed of meml)er- 
ship based on rank, wealth, and other qualifica- 
tions, and numbering 407 members; and the 
Lower House or House of Representatives, elected 
for four years, unless sooner dissolved, and num- 
bering 406 members. Emperor Hirohito, born 
Apr. 20, 1901, succeeded his father, Yoshihito, 
Dec. 25, 1926. The cabinet as constituted Apr. 
14, 1931, was as follows: Premier, Baron Reijiro 
Wakatsuki; Home Affairs, Kenzo Adachi; 
Foreign Affairs, Baron Kijuro Shidchara; Fin- 
ance, Junnosuke Inouye; War, General Minami; 
Marine, Admiral Baion Kiyotane Yasuho; Jus- 
tice, Viscount Chiaki Watanabe; Education, Ry- 
uzo Tanaka; Agriculture and Forestry, Chuji 
Machida; Commerce and Industry, Sachio Saku- 
rauchi; Communications, Matajiro Koizumi; 
Railways, Tasuku Egi; Overseas Affairs, Shujiro 
Hara. For subsequent changes in 1931, see His- 
tory. The membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives elected Feb. 21, 1930, was: Minseito 
(Government jiarty), 273; Seiyukai (Conserva- 
tive Opposition), 174; Labor, 5; other groups, 
9; Independents, 5. 

History 

Sabotaging the conciliatory policy of the 
Wakatsuki government toward China, the mili- 
tary party in the fall of 1931 launched an armed 
adventure in Manchuria, which, in a few short 
months, brought that great Chinese domain under 
virtually complete Japanese control. The ad- 
venture was fraught with ominous consequences 
to the peace of the Far East. By the close of the 
year it had resulted in a state of open though 
undeclared warfare with China and the virtual 
collapse of the Nationalist government at Nan- 
king. Relations with the United States and with 


the Soviet Union evidenced a growing tension. 
The movement for the limitation and reduction 
of world armaments and the organization of world 
peace under the aegis of the League of Nations 
sustained a severe setback. Finally, the Man- 
churian adventure and the op|K)sition encountered 
enabled the military party to triumph tempora- 
rily in its hitter struggle with the growing forces 
of liberalism in Japan. The aroused patriotism 
of the Japanese public forced the Wakatsuki 
government to support the aggressive policy of 
the militarists and wuth the resignation of* the 
Cabinet on December 11a new government more 
sympathetic to a “strong” policy in China came 
into power. 

Several significant developments illumined 
the background of the Japanese intervention in 
Manchuria. The military party in Japan was 
anxious to consolidate its prestige, which had 
been shaken by the victory of the civilian Hama- 
guchi Cabinet in the struggle of 1930 over the 
London Naval Treaty (see 1930 Year Book). 
Japan had completed in 1930 the giant task of 
reconstruction necessitated by the disastrous 
earthquake of September, 1923. For several 
years. Marshal Chang Hsiieh-liang, the young 
Chinese war lord of Manchuria, had been ob- 
structing Japanese commercial and economic 
activities in that region. In Siberia, the Soviet 
government was pushing to completion large 
metallurgical industries, which aroused Japanese 
fears of another Russian bid for the mastery of 
Manchuria. In China, a si)lit between the Nan- 
king and Canton leaders had destroyed what little 
unity the country had won through the Nation- 
alist movement of 1920-30. Finally, the world- 
wide economic and financial crisis, besides ab- 
sorbing the attention of the other great powers, 
was inflicting severe damage upon Japan’s in- 
dustry, finance, and foreign tiade. Wages were 
reduced and unemployment and labor disputes 
increased throughout 1931. Commodity, and par- 
ticularly farm prices, continued their downward 
trend until the end of the year, causing rural 
suffering and widespread unrest among the work- 
ing classes. 

The Intervention in Manchuria. Ja]mnese 
military action in Manchuria grew out of the 
fundamental clash of Sino-Jai)ancse economic, 
strategic, and political interests in that area, 
which had long been recognized as a menace to 
peace. The difficulties were gradually brought to 
a head by the growing nationalist sentiment 
among the Chinese, which found expression in 
years of continuous anti- Japanese propaganda, in 
steady pressure to secure the abrogation of the 
treaties of 1904 and 1916 legalizing Japan’s 
position in Manchuria, and in the construction 
of new railways and ports which threatened to 
cut off the revenues of the lucrative South Man- 
churia railway, acquired by the Japanese gov- 
ernment from Russia following the Russo- 
Japanese War. The nationalism of the Chinese 
was aggravated by alarm and suspicion of Japan’s 
intentions in Manchuria. There had been a steady 
expansion of Japanese economic activities and a 
gradual extension by purchase and otherwise of 
areas within Japanese treaty jurisdiction. 

On the basis of its privileged position in Man- 
churia, Japan had developed there an economic 
structure of vital importance to the continued 
existence of the Empire as a first-class power. 
About $860,000,000 had been invested in the ex- 
ploitation of Manchuria’s abundant coal, iron, 
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and other raw materials nectssaiy to simple- 
ment the meagre natural resources of the Japa- 
nese homeland. Without free access to Man- 
churia's cheap minerals and food supplies, 
Japanese statesmen questioned the feasibility 
of providing sustenance for their rapidly increas- 
ing populat^ion through continued industrializa- 
tion. 

. The menace presented by Chinese railway and 
port construction to the prosperity of the South 
Manchuria railway was mentioned by Foreign 
Minister Shidehara before the Diet on Jan. 22, 
1931. Attempting to settle the dispute by friendly 
negotiation, the Foreign Minister sent an emis- 
sary to discuss the matter with Marshal Chang 
HsUeh-lian^, but up to the middle of the summer 
no agreement was reached. The increasing 
Chinese opposition aroused growing resentment 
in Japan, ^ate in May the Japanese National 
Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution calling 
attention t<i “the anti- Japanese attitude which 
China has been adopting of late” and demanding 
firm action py the government to uphold Japan's 
rights in Manchuria. 

A succesdon of incidents now kindled the 
smoldering |Si no- Japanese hostility into flame. 
On July 2, (t dispute over water rights between 
Korean setifters and Chinese at Wanpaoshan, 
near Changjluin, Manchuria,- culminated in the 
killing of a humher of Koreans and the dispatch 
of Japanese troops to protect their nationals. 
(Koreans retained their Japanese citizenship in 
(Chinese territory.) The news, spread in Korea, 
led to savagt retaliatory attacks on Chinese by 
Korean mohi, in which 119 Chinese were killed 
and some 375 injured. In China, it was charged 
that the Korean riots were instigated by the 
Japanese au1|horities. The Nanking government 
sent a strong] protest to Tokyo and the Shanghai 
Chamber of! Commerce launched an anti- 
Japanese boj^ott which spread throughout the 
country withigreat ^apiditJ^ Anti- Japanese riots 
occurred at Tsingtao, in Shantung, and other 
points. I 

Japanese fjntiment was further inflamed by 
the announceiicnt, August 17, that Captain Shin- 
taro Nakamura and Private Entaro Isugi of the 
Ja])anesc arnw were arrested and shot by regu- 
lar Chinese slldiers late in June, while traveling 
as civilians in the interior of Manchuria on 
Chinese passjorts. Foreign Minister Shidehara 
continued hit) efforts to reach a friendly settle- 
ment, sendinda new minister — Mr. Shigemitsu — 
to Nanking tdopen negotiations. But the military 
party, throuA Minister of War Minami, was 
also preparinr to act. In June, army units in 
Korea were increased from two to three divi- 
sions, and in «l|uly the garrison in Manchuria was 
increased. On! September 13 it was announced 
that the Mairhurian authorities had accepted 
Japanese deminds for reparation for the Naka- 
mura executioi. Three days later, came the news 
that Minister] Shigemitsu and T. V. Soong, 
Chinese Minisier of Finance, had agreed to the 
establishment )f a joint commission for investi- 
gation and i^tblemeiit of the Sino- Japanese dis- 
putes in Maitc! uria. 

Hopes forf i peaceful solution were dashed, 
however, by k i slash between Chinese soldiers and 
Japanese railt ay guards at Peitaying, on the 
outskirts of ^ ikden, the night of f^ptember 18. 
tlapancse oflle( s reported that the clash followed 
the blowing i > of a section of the South Man- 
churia railwflT by Chinese troops. The Chinese 


stated that the Japanese forces attacked them 
without provocation. 

Apparently without consulting the Tokyo gov- 
ernment, the Japanese military leaders' in 'Man- 
churia on the early morning of September 19 
launched a carefully planned offensive cov- 
ering the whole zone of the South Manchuria 
railway. With disconcerting suddenness, Japa- 
nese troops attacked and disarmed the large 
Chinese garrisons at Mukden and Changchun. 
Operating outside the limits of the treaty zones, 
the Japanese took over the arsenal and govern- 
ment buildings in Mukden and occupied strategic 
]K)int8 at various other stations along the South 
Manchuria railway and its branches. Within 
three days, the military plan had been successfully 
pushed through against much larger Chiziese 
forces. About 10,000 soldiers of Marshal Chang 
HsUeh-liang had been dispersed, with but few 
Japanese casualties and much heavier Chinese 
losses. Kirin, capital of Kirin Province; Tunhua, 
terminus of the Changchun-Tunhua railway; and 
Chengchiatun on the Chinese-owned Tahushan- 
Anganchi railway, had been occupied, cutting 
all Chinese railway communications between 
North and South Manchuria. Having established 
a favorable strategic situation, insured the pro- 
tection of Japanese nationals and investments, 
and dislocated the Chinese governmental system in 
Liaoning and Kirin Provinces, the Japanese mili- 
tary now rested on their arms. 

The scene shifted to Geneva, Washington, 
Tokyo, and the other world capitals, where Japa- 
nese diplomats commenced their campaign to pre- 
vent intervention of the League of Nations or of 
the powers in the Manchurian dispute. The Nan- 
king government on September 21 invoked Article 
XI of the League Covenant, requesting the Coun- 
cil of the League to restore the status quo ante 
and to determine reparation due for the Japanese 
military action. In response to. requests of the 
Council and of the American Secretary of State, 
the Japanese toward the end of 'September with- 
drew their troops within the treaty zones, except 
in Mukden, Changchun, and Kirin. While denying 
intention to infringe upon Chihese sovereignty 
in Manchuria, the Japanese Foreign Office de- 
clined to allow the intervention! of third parties 
in the dispute, insisting that itf must be settled 
by direct Sino-Japanese negotiation. On Septem- 
ber 30, the League Council ad^urned until Oc- 
tober 14, giving Japan until tSat date to carry 
out its promise to withdraw alwtroops within the 
treaty areas, provided the safety of Japanese 
nationals was assured. 

The situation took a turn for the worse on 
October 8, when Japanese army planes bombed 
Cliinchow, a station on the Pcipirig-Mukden 
railway southwest of Mukden, where Marshal 
Chang HsUeh-liang had established tempoiary 
headquarters. While disorders and anti- Japanese 
riots spread throughout Manchuria and China 
proper, the powers and the League Council un- 
successfully exerted pressure upon the Japanese 
government to withdraw its troops. On October 9, 
Secretary of State Stimson announced that “the 
American government, acting independently 
through its diplomatic representatives, will en- 
deavor to reinforce what the League does. . . .” 
On October 12, he authorized Prentiss Gilbert, 
American Consul General in Geneva, to partici- 
pate informally in the Council sessions which 
began two days later. Despite the objections of 
Kenkichi Yoshizawa, Japanese representative on 
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the League Council, that body voted 13-1 to in* 
vite the American repreeentative to join it in 
the consideration of the dispute and Mr. Gilbert 
accepted October 16. 

The following day the Council voted to invoke 
the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact and within the 
next few days the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and other signatories sent notes to both 
China and Japan reminding them of their obli- 
gations under Article II of the pact. The Japanese 
delegate on the Council on October 20 submitted 
five points as a basis for negotiations: (1) A 
mutual pledge of non-aggression by both China 
and Japan; (2) suppression of hostile boycotts, 
agitation, and propaganda; (3) respect for the 
territorial integrity of Manchuria by Japan; 
(4) protection of Japanese residents in Man- 
churia by Chinese authorities; and (5) a Sino- 
Japanese agreement giving effect to all existing 
treaty rights and eliminating all ruinous compe- 
tition between the South Manchuria and other 
Manchurian railways. The Chinese, however, de- 
clined to enter negotiations until Japanese troops 
were withdrawn. 

The League Council on October 22 passed a 
resolution calling upon Japan to withdraw its 
troops within the treaty areas by November 17. 
It also requested the Chinese authorities to as- 
sume responsibility for the safety of Japanese 
interests in association with representatives of 
other powers. Finally, the resolution urged direct 
Sino- Japanese negotiations for a settlement of 
the Manchurian dispute as soon as the evacua- 
tion had been carried out. As Mr. Yoshizawa 
voted against the resolution, it became merely 
a recommendation. Nevertheless, on October 30 
and November 7, M. Briand, president of the 
Council, warned both parties to cease hostilities. 
Similar representations were made by the U. S. 
State Department. 

Instead of withdrawing, Japanese troops stead- 
ily expanded the area under their control. Chinese 
troop concentrations in several Manchurian 
towns were bombed October 21. On November 6, 
Japanese forces crushed a Chinese army under 
Gen. Ma Chen-shan at the Nonni River, near 
Tsitsihar, where they had advanced to repair 
railway bridges on the Taonan-Anganchi line 
destroyed during fighting between rival Chinese 
leaders. The railway line was mortgaged to 
Japanese capitalists. On November 9 and 11, 
fighting occurred between Japanese and Chinese 
forces in Tientsin, in China proper. A puppet 
government under Japanese control was estab- 
lished in Mukden November 10, and on the 18th, 
despite Soviet protests, the Japanese crossed the 
Chinese Fastern railway at Anganchi and cap- 
tured Tsitsihar, capital of the Northern Man- 
churian Province of Heilungkiang. 

Meanwhile the League Council, with the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Great Britain acting in a 
consultative capacity, had reconvened November 
16. After long efforts to reach a settlement sat- 
isfactory to both China and Japan, the Council 
agreed (December 10) that a commission of five 
neutral members would be sent to Manchuria to 
study the situation and report back. Some diffi- 
culty was experienced in forming the commission 
and at the end of the year it was not yet ready to 
start. 

Capture of Chinchow. General Hon jo, 
Japanese military commander in Manchuria, had 
repeatedly given notice that he would not per- 
mit Marshal Chang Hstieh-liang to retain any 


of his authority in that region. On November 27, 
a large Japanese force was dispatched from 
Mukden against Chang’s temporary hea4quarters 
at Chinchow. The following day, howtver, the 
expedition was recalled, due to protesis of the 
powers and the intervention of the C .binet at 
Tokyo. League representatives then indertook 
to establish a neutral zone around Chine low. Fol- 
lowing the collapse of the Wakatsuk Cabinet 
(see below), General Honjo launched new of- 
fensive westward from the South Danchuria 
railway on December 21. Sweeping a ] irge area 
clear of bandits and diinese irregulai soldiery, 
the Japanese columns continued on tov ird Chin- 
chow in a converging movement whi h caused 
Marshal Chang to order the evacuation f the city 
on December 30. The advance on Chi :how was 
made in the face of strenuous protebs by the 
governments of the United States, Gre t Britain, 
and other powers. 

Thus, by the end of the year, Japn had ex- 
tended her sway in Manchuria over sc le 200,000 
square miles, as compared with the ] 08 square 
miles under Japanese control previ is to the 
intervention. The Chinese local autho ties in all 
three Manchurian Provinces had been msted and 
dummy governments installed. The ! anchurian 
armies aggregating some 400,000 nu had been 
annihilated or dispersed by not more lan 15,000 
Japanese. Japan had extended her con ol of Man- 
churian railways from about 700 mile! )n Septem- 
ber 18 to about 2300 miles on Decemb 31. There 
remained only some 1400 miles of le Chinese 
Eastern railway, under joint Sino oviet con- 
trol. Furthermore, Japan had assure her domi- 
nation of the economic resources of lanehuria; 
banks, public utilities, power plant and large 
manufacturing establishments liad Ixn reorgan- 
ized under Japanese supervision andjontrol. The 
military intervention, however, waslot without 
its disadvantages. During the last tlf of 1931, 
Japan’s trade with China, which nrmally con- 
stituted about one-fourth of its ual foreign 
trade, had been cut by the boycott io one-third 
of the value shown for the same pejod of 1930. 
And the cost of the campaign was ^sing an in- 
creasing drain upon the Imperial Teasury. 

Developments in Japan. A dirt result of 
the naval controversy of 1930 was tl resignation 
of Premier Yuko Ilamaguchi on A '. 14, 1931, 
and the reorganization of the Cabin the follow- 
ing day. Premier Hamaguchi had en severely 
wounded Nov. 14, 1930, in an attc »t made by 
a member of a reactionary patrio society to 
assassinate him for his support o ^he London 
Naval Treaty. His inability to ret ume active 
direction of the government occasi sd repeated 
Opposition demands for his withd ival and he 
was finally forced to comply. Ham uchi (q.v.) 
died August 26. During his absei from Par- 
liament Foreign Minister Shidehii served as 
acting Premier. The new Cabine headed by 
Baron Heijiro Wakatsuki, chief ofiie Japanese 
delegation to the London Naval C( erence, con- 
tinued Premier Hamaguchi’s 111 al policies. 

It contained only three new membi — Gen. Jiro 
Minami as Minister of War, Sach Sakurauchi 
as Minister of Commerce and ^lustry, and 
Shujiro Hara as Minister of Ovieas Affairs 
(colonies). For the full Wakatsuk Cabinet list, 
see under Government, 

Due to Opposition ( Seiyukai ) fil istering and 
obstruction, little was accomplish during the 
session of the Diet prorogued Mi h 27. Bills 
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legalizing trade unions and extending the suf- 
frage to women for local electioils were passed 
in the lower House but were vetoed in the House 
of Peers. The Cabinet’s financial policies were 
severely arraigned and following adjournment 
of the Diet, the Ministry took steps to eliminate 
a threatened $65,000,000 budget deficit by in- 
troducing, effective June 1, a 20 per cent cut in 
salaries of 60,000 government employees, along 
with other economies. 

The resignation of Premier Wakatsuki and 
his Minseito Cabinet on December 11 was not 
primarily due to the developments in Manchuria. 
The Premier opposed the proposal of Kenzo 
Adachi, Minister of Home Affairs, for the forma- 
tion of a coalition ministry including the Op- 
position ( Seiyukai ) party, whereupon Mr. Adachi 
declined to attend Cabinet meetings. Since the 
Minister controlled a large bloc of Minseito 
members in the House of Representatives, the 
position of the Government was undermined and 
it resigned. 

Behind Minister Adachi’s move was said to be 
the demand for the reimposition of the gold em- 
bargo made by the Mitsui trust and other great 
Japanese financial and industrial interests. On 
the advice of the surviving genro. Prince Saionji, 
the Emperor called on Ki Inukai, president of 
the Seiyukai party, to form a new government, 
which he did on December 13. Kenkichi Yoshi- 
zawa, the new Premier’s son-in-law, was made 
Foreign Minister. Other members of the Cabinet 
were: Finance, Korekiyo Takahashi; Home Af- 
fairs, Tokugoro Nakahashi; Commerce, Yonezo 
Mayeda; Agriculture, Teijiro Yamamoto; Jus- 
tice, Kisaburo Suzuki; Communications, Chuzo 
Mitsuchi; Overseas Affairs (Colonies), Toyosuke 
Hata; and Railways, Takejiro Tokonami. Field 
Marshal Prince Kohohito Kanin, a prince of the 
ro>al blood, was ap{x)inted chief of the general 
staff and Gen. Sadao Araki, Minister of War. 

The Seiyukai Cabinet held only 171 seats in the 
Diet, as against 251 Minseito members. Accord- 
ingly it was anticipated that Premier Inukai 
would seize the first favorable opportunity to 
appeal to the country in the hope of securing a 
majority in the Diet, One of the first acts of the 
new Cabinet was the abandonment of the gold 
standard (December 13). The exchange value of 
the yen thereafter declined steadily until the close 
of the year. Premier Inukai also indicated that 
his government would adopt most of the budget 
of former Finance Minister Inouye. 

Full details of the extensive roundup of Com- 
munists in Tokyo during 1930 came to light on 
May 20, 1931, with the arraignment of 173 pris- 
oners, of whom 93 were graduates and four former 
professors at the Imperial University at Tokyo. 
Trial of the prisoners took place in public in 
August. On March 16 a Japanese patriot at- 
tempted to assassinate the commercial counselor 
of the Soviet mission to Japan. In response to a 
Soviet note of protest, the Japanese Foreign 
Office gave satisfactory assurances and explana- 
tions. Another Soviet- Japanese quarrel, involving 
fishery rights off the Siberian coast, was settled 
early in May. A central labor organization, called 
the Japan Labor Club, was formed during the 
year, uniting a quarter of a million members of 
divers labor organizations. The event was con- 
sidered an epoch in Japan’s labor history, as 
repeated previous attempts had failed. 

See China, United States, and Bbutsh Co- 
LX7MBIA under History, League of Nations; 


Manchuria; Korea; Formosa; Karafuto; and 
Caroline Islands. 
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JAPANESE BEETLE. See Entomology, 
Economic. 

JAPANESE LITEBATUBE. See Philol- 
ogy, Modern. 

JAVA. See Netherland East Indies. 

JEANS, Sir James, Theories of. See As- 
tronomy. 

JEBEL DBUZE. See Syria. 

JEBEL SHTAMIMTAR. Sec Arabia. 

JENKINS, Edward Hopkins. An American 
agricultural chemist, died in New Haven, Conn., 
Nov. 7, 1931. He was born in Falmouth, Mass., 
May 31, 1850; in 1872 was graduated from Yale 
University (Ph.D., 1879) and studied at the 
University of Leipzig (1876-76). He served as 
chemist (1877-1900), vice director (1882-1900), 
director (1900-23), and treasurer (1901-23) of 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. From 1897 to 1903 he was chairman of the 
Connecticut Sewage Commission. 

JERUSALEM. See ARCHiEOLOGY. 

JESUIT ACTIVITIES. See Roman Catholic 
Church. 

JEWS. Statistics. According to the estimates 
prepared for the American Jewish Year Book 
by Dr. H. S. Linfield, the total number of Jews 
in the world for the year 1931 was put at 15,- 
050,000. Of that number, 4,380,000 lived in North 
America and the West Indies; 7,500,000 lived in 
the group of countries commonly designated as 
Central Europe; 300,000 lived in Palestine and 
the adjacent countries of Arabia, Iraq, and 
Syria; 400,000 lived in the Arab sT)eaking coun- 
tries of North Africa; 1,600,000 lived in West- 
ern and Southern Europe; 200,000 lived in the 
Baltic countries; and 25,000 lived in Australia 
and New Zealand. In all, 61.7 per cent of all the 
Jews lived in Europe, 30.7 per cent lived in 
America, 3.8 per cent lived in Asia, 3.6 per cent 
in Africa, and 0.2 per cent lived in Australasia. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, a 
total of 11,526 Jewish immigrants were admitted 
to the United States; 4020 Jews were admitted 
during the six months ending Dec. 31, 1930. Of 
the 11,526 Jews admitted during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1930, 7486 came from Central Eu- 
rope and 4040 came from other countries, chiefly 
Canada, Cuba, Great Britain, and Palestine. 
During the year ending Mar. 31, 1930, a total 
of 4164 Jews were admitted to Canada, of whom 
620 came from the United States. During the 
year 1930, a total of 1374 Jews entered Cuba. 
During 1925, 6610 Jews were admitted to Brazil. 
During the same year, 2000 Jews entered Uru- 
guay and 5986 Jews entered Argentina. 

During the year 1930, a total of 4944 Jewish 
immigrants entered Palestine and in the same 
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year, 1636 Jews departed, making for a net im- 
migration of 3308. During the same year, 1489 
non-Jewish immigrants entered and 1275 immi- 

§ rants left the country. From the date of the 
ritish occupation of Palestine (Dec. 9, 1917) 
to the end of 1930, a total of 108,972 Jews en- 
tered tlie country. However, in view of the siz- 
able emigration, the net immigration for the 
period was 62,944. In the same period, a total of 
7810 non- Jews were admitted to the country, the 
emigration being 12,629 or a net decrease for 
these years of 4813. 

Jews in Germany. The victory of the National 
Socialists (Nazi), with their open programme of 
hostility toward the Jews, brought dismay to 
Jewish communities both in Germany and 
throughout the world. Open demonstrations 
against Jews followed when the Reichstag opened 
in October, 1930. In the cities of Germany there 
took place attacks on Jews, the breaking into of 
shops, the disturbing of religious services in syna- 
gogues, and the desecration of cemeteries. Not 
a small number of German students participated 
in these outrages, openly giving their support 
to the Nazis. 

Jews in Austria. The situation of the Jews 
in Austria was not dissimilar and here again 
economic breakdown lay at the heart of prevail- 
ing anti-Semitism. Demonstrations by the Heim- 
wehr (the Austrian counterpart of the Nazi 
movement) continued unchecked. Clashes took 
place between Jewish students of the University 
of Vienna and anti-Semitic groups, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1931, the rector of the University was 
comjxilled to close the institution for a time be- 
cause of the bitterness of feeling. Boycotts were 
declared against Jewish merchants, and news- 
paper advertisements for help directly discrim- 
inated against Jewish workers. 

Jews in Hungary. The situation of the Jews in 
Hungary showed no improvement over previous 
years, their economic plight being particularly 
apparent. Anti-Jewish student attacks took place 
at many universities and Jewish war veterans 
were discriminated against when seeking member- 
ship in veteran organizations. 

Jews in Rumania. Outrages against the Jews 
in this country continued unabated. Harry Schnei- 
derman, in the Jewish Year Book^ reported that 
Jews in small villages were being subjected to a 
veritable reign of terror. These outrages ap- 
peared to be centred chiefly in the agricultural 
districts of Bukovina, Bessarabia, and Tran- 
sylvania. While arrests of anti-Semitic leaders 
did take place, none of these resulted in con- 
viction. 

Jews in Poland. The Jews in this country 
continued to suffer from the prevailing economic 
depression. According to governmental statistics, 
325,900 out of the country’s 2,850,000 Jews were 
out of employment on Jan. 1, 1931; Jewish lead- 
ers, however, declared that the total unemployed 
was closer to 1,000,000 Jews. Significant pro- 
portions of Jewish families in &e industrial 
cities of Lodz and Warsaw were being supported 
from communal funds. Despite strenuous efforts 
on the part of American Jewry to treat with the 
Polish government, there was no economic relief 
reported during the year. Representatives of the 
American Jewish Committee conferred with the 
Polish ambassador to the United States, calling 
particular attention to the economic disabilities 
leveled against the Jewish middle class. See 
also the article on Poland under History, 


Jews in Russia. Jews suffered less from official 
persecution in this country during the year than 
had been the case heretofore. This was largely 
due to the slowing up of the anti-religious drive 
and to the compromises effected in the state 
programme of collectivization. Nevertheless, the 
difficulties confronting declassed Jews were still 
gigantic. Measures for relief in the case of the 
kustars, or artisans, were slow in appearing 
despite continued industrialization. The status 
of declassed Jews showed some improvement, 
however, when public employment exchange 
were authorized to register all persons applying 
for work; when children of the ktistars were 
granted admission to educational institutions; 
and when special privileges were accorded to the 
kustara on condition of their organization of 
producers’ cofiperatives. 

The “Five Year Plan” for the economic trans- 
formation of the Jewish kuatara was announced 
by the Comzet (the governmental agency for 
settling Jews on the land and for furthering 
their industrialization). This called for the train- 
ing of 135,000 Jewish youths; the conversion of 

50.000 kustara into factory workers; and the 
training of 10,000 Jewish professional men for 
productive labor. As for the Jews in agriculture, 
there was recorded during the year a total of 

280.000 working on the land in various parts of 
the U.S.S.R. Eight per cent of the Jewish farm- 
ers were members of collectives. The widely 
heralded settlement of Bira Bidjan, in the Far 
Eastern Republic, was not receiving popular 
support and but 2700 Jews were recorded as 
living there. 

Jews in Mexico. Reports were current that 
the Mexican government planned to repudiate 
its earlier friendly policy toward Jewish immi- 
grants and to move against the participation 
of Jews in mercantile trades. Propaganda was 
increasingly appearing in the Mexican press 
aimed at Jewish vendors and in AT)ril, in Mexico 
City, a large group of these peddlers actually 
were driven from one of the city markets. Ameri- 
can Jewish communal organizations indicated 
their interest in the situation and not only filed 
representations with the State Department but 
sent their agents to the spot where they learned 
that the, outbreaks were directed not so much 
against the Jews as against all foreigners. By 
tile end of the year the situation had to a very 
considerable extent been relieved and no further 
outrages or hostility were reported. 

Closing of the Pabsfield Incident. The 1930 
Year Book contained an extended discussion of 
the Passfield White Paper, which was aimed 
against the continued Jewish economic expan- 
sion of Palestine. In February, 1931, Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald sought to remove much of the 
sting from this official policy by reaffirming the 
intention of the government to adhere to the 
mandate. See Palestine under Hiatory. 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, head of the Zionist 
world organization, expressed himself as satis- 
fied with this revision of the White Paper and 
declared that the Zionist confidence in the 
mandatory had been restored. However, the Re- 
visionists and the Mizrachi dissented from 
Doctor Weizmann’s position. 

Zionism. The World Zionist Congress met for 
its seventeenth convention at Basel, Switzerland, 
July 1-15, 1931. The most important concerns 
before the gathering, to which delegates from 
50 countries assembled, were the resignation of 
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Dr. Chaim Weizmann, following the release of 
the Passiield White Paper, and the official atti- 
tude that Zionists tliemselves were to take 
toward this new policy of the mandatoiy power. 
The Revisionists, led by Vladmir Jabotinsky, at- 
tacked Weizmann and Great Britain. Concerning 
the latter Jabotinsky said: “Let us make a last 
experiment with Great Britain. I believe in the 
honesty of the civilized world, but what can we 
expect from Britain if by innumerable persuasive 
speeches we declared ourselves satisfied? If we 
are truly optimistic let us seek the fault in our 
leadership, its defections and its weaknesses. “ 
Mr. Jabotinsky placed on the record his party’s 
adherence to the establishment of a state in the 
Holy Land in which the majority of the popula- 
tion was to be of Jewish origin. When the Con- 
gress defeated the Revisionist resolution calling 
for the creation of a Jewish state, this party 
bolted the Congress. 

Despite Weizmann’s replacement by Dr. Nahum 
Sokolow, who was named the new president of 
the World Zionist Organization, it was apparent 
that the Congress meant to carry out the Weiz- 
niann policies as evidenced by the following 
resolution carried by the members : 

Zionism 18 a national movement to secure the freedom 
of the .Jewish people. It adheres firmly and unalterably 
to its aims as laid down in the Basel programme (to create 
for the Jewish people in Palestine a publicly recognized 
and legally secured home), and to bring about in Eretz 
Israel a solution of the Jewish problem. The homeless and 
landless Jewish people which is compelled to migrate 
strives to overcome its abnormal political, economic and 
spiritual conditions by reestablishing itself in historic 
homeland through large and uninterrupted immigraton 
and settlement and recreating in Eretz Israel its national 
homo with all the essential features of a people's existence. 
The Cong] ess emphatically rejects any attempt to mini- 
mize this fundamental aim of Zionism. 

Particularly interesting was the victory 
gamed by the American Zionists, led by Judge 
liulian W. Mack and Supreme Court Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis, when they obtained the ap- 
proval of the Congress to the separation of the pri- 
vate economic developmental programme in Pal- 
estine from the political programme. The resolu- 
tion as adopted committed the Congress to the 
establishment of private corporations to assist 
the flow of private capital into all the economic 
fields of Palestine. Corporations of the kind in- 
dicated, such as the Palestine Electric Corpora- 
tion, the Palestine Potash, Ltd., and the Palestine 
Economic Corporation, were already functioning. 

Doctor Nahum Sokolow, in addition to being 
elected president of the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion, was also named the new president of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine (also succeeding 
Weizmann here). The post of chairman of the 
council, vacant since the death of Lord Melchett, 
was filled by the election of Osmond E. A. Gold- 
smid, English communal worker and president of 
the board of deputies of British Jews. Doctor Lee 
K. Frankel (United States) was named joint 
chairman; Prof. M. Speyer (Belgium) and Rob- 
ert Szold (United States) were named vice 
presidents. 

The Zionist Organization of America, at its 
meeting in November, voted to continue the ad- 
ministration’s policy, when Robert Szold of New 
York was recilected national president and other 
officers were reflected for the next annual term. 
This action was taken by the unanimous vote 
of the 500 delegates attending the thirty-fourth 
annual convention. Federal Judge Julian W. 
Mack was elected honorary president and Louis 


Lipsky and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise were named 
honorary vice presidents. Resolutions adopted 
called for the continuing of propaganda among 
American Jewish youths in the interest of the 
establishment of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine; for continued support of the Jewish 
National Fund; and for the support of coloniza- 
tion of the Jewish national home by American 

JOAN OF ABC ANNIVEBSABY. See 

Celebrations. 

JOFFBE, zhd'fr’, Marshal Joseph Jacques 
Cesaire. A French soldier, died in Paris Jan. 
3, 1931. He was born in Rivesaltes, Pyr^n^es, Jan. 
12, 1852. From the College de Perpignan he en- 
tered the £cole Polytechnique in 1868 to study 
military engineering, but the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War resulted in his enlistment 
in the French Army and his taking part in the 
defense of Paris. After the war he returned to 
the Polytcchnique with the grade of 2d lieu- 
tenant. In 1872 ho entered the Engineer Corps, 
and four years later became a captain, helping to 
plan the defenses of Pontarlier. From 1883 on- 
wards he served almost continuously in the col- 
onies, fighting under Courbet in Tongking, 
French Indo-China; organizing the defenses of 
Formosa in 1885; and occupying Timbuktu, 
French Sudan, in 1894 after a 500-mile forced 
march to relieve Bonnier. Returning to France ho 
was made a professor in the staff college at Paris 
for a time, and was promoted to brigadier 
general in 1901 and to general of a division in 
1905. In 1910 he became a member of the 
Counseil Sup4rieur do la Guerre, and the follow- 
ing year, while commanding the 2d Army Corps 
at Amiens, was appointed chief of the general 
staff. 

Marshal Joffre was commander-in-chief of the 
French armies on the western front from the 
outbreak of the World War until December, 1916, 
when he was transferred to Paris as “technical 
advdscr to the government.’’ His fame rested on 
the Battle of the Marne, one of the great decisive 
battles of the world, that stemmed the German 
advance on Paris Sept. 6, 1914. In recognition 
of this achievement he was made a Marshal of 
France, the first to receive that title since 1870. 
His unavailing offensives in 1915 and the heavy 
losses at Verdun and on the Somme in 1916, 
however, resulted in his loss of prestige, and 
the following year he was succeeded in the 
command of the western front by General 
Nivelle, There had also been conferred on him 
in 1915 the title of comraander-in-chief of the 
French armies operating in Europe, which in- 
cluded the Army of the Orient. In the spring of 
1917, he was sent on a mission to the United 
States, following the entry of that country into 
the World War. In 1920 he returned to the 
Counseil Sup^rieur de la Guerre. He was elected 
a member of the Acad4niie Franyaise in 1918, 
and received the British Order of Merit and the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor. He wrote 
My March to Timbuktu (1015) and La Prepara- 
tion de la guerre et la conduit e dee operations, 
im-15 (1920). 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVEBSITY, The. A 
noiisectarian institution of higher education for 
men and women in Baltimore, Md., founded in 
1876. The enrollment for the autumn of 1931 
was 6316. The faculty numbered 675. The produc- 
tive funds amounted to $28,873,945, and the in- 
come from all sources for 1930-31 was $2,812,657. 
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The main library contained 401,215 volumee. The 
plan for the reorganization of the curriculum of 
the college of arts and sciences was put into 
operation during the year. The first two years 
were to bo regarded as a background for either 
a liberal arts education or a professional career. 
At the end of the second year the student might 
apply for admission to one of the departments 
of the schools of higher studies or for permission 
to remain in the college of arts and sciences as a 
candidate for the bachelor’s degree. The cur- 
riculum for the last two years was arranged for 
specialized study in one of the following groups : 
science and logic, social science and ethics, lit- 
erature and language. For the programme of the 
Page School of International Helations, see In- 
ternationalism. 

Important gifts to the university during 1930- 
31 included: $1,500,000 from an anonymous 
donor as the first half of a gift for the endow- 
ment of the Osier and Halsted clinics; $40,000 
from the Chemical Foundation for the endowment 
of two fellowships in chemistry; $45,000 from 
the J. J. Abel Fund for research on the common 
cold; $146,242 from the estate of William D. 
Gill for the establishment and maintenance of a 
chair of forestry; and $50,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for support of the biological 
sciences and $20,000 for the fluid research fund 
in the humanities. Dr. William H. Howell re- 
signed as director of the school of hygiene and 
public health and was made director emeritus 
and professor emeritus of physiology; Dr. W. H. 
Frost was appointed dean of the school. Dr. 
William II. VVelch was made professor emeritus 
of the history of medicine. Dr. P. E. Dumont, a 
lecturer in the university for several years, was 
appointed professor of Indology, and Dr. Roger 
Jones, formerly on the faculty of the University 
of California, became professor of Greek. Dr. 
Georg Tischler, professor of botany and director 
of the botanical institute and gardens at the 
University of Kiel, was the Speyer visiting pro- 
fessor. President, Joseph Sweetman Ames, Pii.D. 

JOHNSON, Allen. An American historian, 
educator, and editor, died in Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 18, 1931. He was born in Lowell, Mass., 
Jan. 29, 1870. On being graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1892, he studied at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, at the £cole des Sciences 
Politiques, Paris, and at Columbia University. He 
was appointed professor of history at Iowa (later 
Grinneil) College in 1898, professor of history and 
political science at Bowdoin College in 1905, and 
Lamed professor of American history at Yale 
University in 1910. He resigned the latter cliair 
in 1920 to become editor of the Dictionary of 
American Biography, of which at the time of his 
death six of the contemplated 20 volumes had 
been completed. His works include: The Intend’ 
ant under Louie XIV (1899) ; Stephen A. Doug- 
las (1908); Readings in American Constitu- 
tional History (1912); Union and Democracy 
(1915); Jefferson and His Colleagues (1921); 
The Historian and Historical Evidence (1926). 

JOHNSON, Rossiteb. An American editor and 
author, died in Amagansett, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1931. 
He was born in Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 27, 1840, 
and was graduated from the University of 
Rochester in 1863. From 1864 to 1868 he was 
assistant editor of the Rochester Democrat 
< later Democrat and Chronicle) and from 1869 
te 1872 edited the Concord (N. H.) Statesman. 
,He then became an associate editor in the revi- 


sion of the American Cyclopmdia (1873-77) 
and editor of the Annual Cyolopcsdia (1883- 
1902). From 1886 to 1888 he was managing 
editor of the Cyclopaedia of American Biography 
and from 1892-94 associate editor of the Standard 
Dictionary, In 1900 he was made editor-in-chief 
of the Universal Cycloptedia, in which position 
he remained until 1904, devoting himself there- 
after to writing and lecturing on American his- 
torical subjects. 

Among his works are A History of the War 
of Secession (1888); The Turning Pomts of 
the Civil War (1894); A Short History of the 
War between the United States and Spain 
(1899) ; The Hero of Manila (1899) ; The Story 
of the Constitution of the United States (1906). 

JOHNSON, Willis Fletcher. An American 
editor and historian, died in Summit, N. J., Mar. 
28, 1931. He was born in New York City, Oct. 7, 
1857, and was graduated from New York Uni- 
versity in 1879. In 1880 he became a member of 
the editorial staff of the New York Tribune, 
and was an occasional contributor to its suc- 
cessor, the New York Herald Tribune. He was 
also, after 1913, a contributing editor of the 
North American Review. From 1908 to 1912 he 
was president of the New Jersey State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. His more important writings in- 
clude A Century of Expansion (1903); Four 
Centuries of the Panama Canal (1900); Amer- 
icans Foreign Relations (2 vols., 1016) ; America 
and the Great War for Humanity and Freedom 
(1917); History of Cuba (5 vols., 1920); Life 
of Warren G. Harding (1922) ; Political and Gov- 
ernmental History of the State of New York (2 
vols., 1923) ; and George Harvey — A Passionate 
Patriot (1929). 

JOHNSTON, Annie Feixowb. An American 
author, died near Louisville, Ky., Oct. 5, 1931. 
She was born in Evansville, Ind., May 15, 1863, 
the daughter of the Rev. Albion and Mary Erskine 
Fellows, and after attending the State University 
of Iowa was married in 1888 to William L. 
Johnston. On her husband’s death she entered 
upon her career as one of the most popular of 
children’s writers. 

Her most famous books were the “Little 
Colonel” series, which covered her entire writing 
career from 1895 to 1929 and were published in 
several languages. They included The Little 
Colonel, The JAttle ColoneVs House Party, etc. 

JOHNSTON, Charles. American Orientalist, 
died in New York City, Oct. 16, 1931. He was 
born in Ballykilljeg, County Down, Ireland, Feb. 
17, 1807, and attended Dublin University. After 
spending a few years in the India civil service, 
he came to the United States in 1896, becoming 
noted as a writer and lecturer on Oriental his- 
tory and philosophy and as a translator of many 
sacred books of the East, including The Upani- 
shads (1896), Bhagavad Gita (1908), and Yoga 
Sutras of Patanjali. He was the author of The 
Memory of Past Births (1900); Kela Bai 
(1900); The Parables of the Kingdom (1909); 
and Why the World Laughs (1912)^ 

JOHOBE. Bee Non-Fedebated Malay States. 

JOBDAN, David Stabb. An American edu- 
cator, author, and naturalist, first president of 
Leland Stanford Junior University, died in Palo 
Alto, Calif., Sept. 19, 1931. He was born in 
jGainesville, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1861, and was grad- 
uated from Cornell University in 1872. In 1876 
he received the M.D. degree from Indiana Medi- 
cal College, and in 1878 the Ph.D. degree from 
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Butler University, where he was professor of 
biology from 1875 to 1879. He held the same 
chair at Indiana University until 1886, when he 
was elected president of that institution. In 
1801, on the founding of Leland Stanford Junior 
University, he became its president, and under 
his able supervision the university was suc- 
cessfully developed along original and progressive 
lines. He remained president until 1913, when 
the post of chancellor was created. He retired as 
chancellor emeritus in 1918. 

While at Ck>rnell Dr. Jordan began under the 
direction of Louis Agassiz the studies which 
were eventually to make him one of the foremost 
of ichthyologists. He was appointed in 1807 as 
special United States commissioner in the Ber- 
ing Sea controversy, which had arisen out of the 
depredations of unlicensed Canadian sealers on 
the seal fisheries of the north Pacific, and was 
later appointed to investigate the salmon fish- 
eries of Alaska. During 1908-10 he was inter- 
national commissioner of fisheries. An ardent 
peace advocate, he acted as chief director of the 
World Peace Foundation from 1910 to 1914 and 
as president of the World’s Peace Congress in 
1915. In 1924 he received the Kaphael Herman 
Peace Prize of $25,000 for the best educational 
plan calculated to maintain world peace. 

In addition to papers in the proceedings of 
scientific societies and in the reports of the U. S. 
Fish Commission and the Bureau of the Census, 
Dr. Jordan published A Manual of Vertebrate 
Animals of the Northern United States (1876) ; 
Science Sketches (1887); Fishes of North and 
Middle America (with B. W. Evermann, 4 vols., 
1896); The Higher SacHfioe (1908); The Re- 
ligion of a Sensible American (1909) ; The Sta- 
bility of Truth (1909); The Unseen Empire 
(1912) ; War* 8 Aftermath (with Harvey E. Jor- 
dan, 1912); War and Waste (1914); World 
Peace and the College Man (1914); War and 
the Breed (1915); Ways to Lasting Peace 
(1915); Alsace-Lorraine f a Study in Conquest 
(1915) ; Democracy and World Relations (1918) ; 
The Days of a Man (autobiography, 2 vols., 
1922) ; and The Trend of the American Uni- 
versity (1929). 

JUGOSLAVIA. See Yoooslavia, 

JUVNNILE DELINQUENCY. See Child 
Welfare; Crime. 

KAISEB WILHELMSLAND. See New 

Guinea. 

KAMEBUN. Sec Cameroon. 

KANSAS. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 1,880,999; in 1920, 1,769,267. 
The predominant native white element of the pop- 
ulation rose to 1,792,847 (1930), from 1,708,906 
(1920). The number of foreign-born whites de- 
clined to 69,716 (1930), from 110,678 (1920) ; the 
decline was due only in part to the fact that the 
Mexican-born group, included in the total of 1920, 
was separately listed in 1930. Mexicans in 1930 
numbered 19,149. Negroes in the State increased 
in number to 66,344 (1930), from 67,926 (1020). 
Indians numbered 2455 in 1930. 

The rural group of the population remained 
stationary in number, 1,161,165 (1930), 1,161,293 
( 1920) . It still predominated over the urlmn pop- 
ulation (residing in communities of 2500 or over) 
which numbered 729,834 ( 1930), 617,964 (1920). 
The greatest city, Kansas City, had 121,867 inhab- 
itants (1930), 101,177 (1920) ; WichiU had 111,- 
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110 (1980), 72,217 (1920); Topeka, the capital, 
64,120 (1930), 60,022 (1920). 

Aobioultube. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


tame 


Crop 
Wheat 

Corn . 

Hay. 

OaU 

Grain 

Borfhum 

Barley . . . 

Potatoes . 


Ysor 

1931 

1930 

1981 

1930 
1981 

1980 

1981 

1980 

1931 

1930 

1931 
1930 

1981 
1980 


A.er€aoB 

12.632.000 

12.357.000 
6^505.000 

6.776.000 

1.094.000 

1.060.000 

1.494.000 

1.334.000 

1.107.000 

988.000 

668.000 
612,000 

46.000 

42.000 


Prod. Btt. 

289.868.000 

166.702.000 

118.838.000 
81.812,000 

1.545.000 • 

1.607.000 • 

41.085.000 

36.685.000 

17.712.000 

10.374.000 

8.726.000 

10.496.000 

3.634.000 

4.788.000 


Talue 

$88,749,000 

98.888.000 

85.290.000 

47.974.000 

10.042.000 

16.588.000 

8.217.000 

12.840.000 

5.314.000 

6.743.000 

1.920.000 

8.884.000 

2.180.000 
4,309,000 


• Tons. 

Mineral Production. The petroleum wells of 
the State, usually furnishing not far from half of 
the yearly total of its mineral production, yielded 
but 41,617,000 barrels of petroleum in 1930, as 
against 42,813,000 in 1029; lower prices obtained 
brought down the value of the petroleum to $54,- 

600.000 (estimated) for 1930, from $62,510,000 
for 1929. The production of natural gas was 38,- 

469.000 M cub. ft. for 1929 and 45,644,000 M cub. 
ft. for 1928; in value it was $13,429,000 for 1929 
and $14,144,000 for 1928. Production of gasoline 
from natural gas decreased to 32,300,000 gallons 
for 1930, from 36,227,000 for 1929; and in value, 
to $1,600,000 (estimated) for 1930, from $2,207,- 
000 for 1929. Less cement was produced in 1930, 
the shipments declining to 6,633,098 barrels for 
1930, from 6,856,861 for 1929, and in value to $8,- 
254,416 for 1930, from $10,041,282 for 1929. Clay 
products aggregated $3,279,963 for 1929 and $3,- 
593,130 for 1928. Coal production dropped some- 
what sharply to 2,300,000 short tons for 1930, 
from 2,975,971 for 1929, for which year the value 
of the output was $6,697,000. The total value of 
the State’s mineral production was $124,472,480 
for 1929; for 1928, $113,279,524. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 to cover the year 1929 stated the number 
of the State’s manufacturing establishments as 
1918. These employed 46,906 wage earners, or 3.4 
per cent more than the number for 1927. Wages 
paid to the earners in 1929 totaled $72,628,477 and 
exceeded the total for 1927 by some 20 per cent. 
Materials for manufacture, plus fuel and pur- 
chased electricity, cost $544,010,255 in 1929, or 
6 per cent above 1927. The manufactured product 
of 1929 was valued at $734,919,439, which was 
7.8 per cent in excess of the product of 1927. Value 
added by manufacture in 1929 was estimated at 
$19,909,184. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $16,920,- 
202 (of which $623,034 was for local education) ; 
for conducting public-service enterprises, $177,- 
166; for interest on debt, $7,474,753; for perma- 
nent improvements, $18,670,830; total, $36,142,- 
941 (of which $19,872,414 was for highways, 
$2,366,683 being for maintenance and $17,616,- 
731 for construction). Revenues were $33,695,- 
607. The State’s funded debt on June 30, 1930, was 
$24,600,000. Net of sinking fund assets, the debt 
was $23,173,030. On a property valuation of $3,- 
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816,825,048 were levied in the year taxes of 
$7,663,907. 

Tbanbportatioiv^. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1081, 
was 9338.71. During the year preceding, 4.16 
miles of line had been given up, while 0.8 mile 
had been added. In 1931 were ouilt 26.80 miles 
of additional first track. 

Education. For the year ended with June, 
1930, the number of persons of school age in the 
State was reported as 654,002. There were en- 
rolled in the public schools 430,983 pupils. Of 
these, 315,980 were in common schools or ele- 
mentary grades; in high schools were 115,003. 
The year’s expenditures for public-school educa- 
tion totaled $43,378,595. Average salaries of 
teachers, by the month, ranged from $09 and 
$91, respectively, for males and females in one- 
teacher schools to $154 (males) and $155 
(females) in the elementary grades and $205 
(males) and $162 (females) in high schools, in 
the first-class cities. 

Charities and Corrections. The State main- 
tained control of its institutions of care and 
custody in 1931, through the Board of Administra- 
tion. This board had four members, not count- 
ing the Governor, who ranked ex officio as one of 
its officers. As its executive aid it had a busi- 
ness manager. The board subsisted, substantially, 
as created in 1905. Institutions under its care 
fell into three classes, charitable, correctional, 
and of the special educational type. Charitable 
institutions, with their respective populations of 
Dec. 1, 1931, were: Topeka State Hospital, To- 
peka, 1794; Osawatomie State Hospital, Osawa- 
tomie, 1491 ; Lamed State Hospital, Lamed, 
807 ; State Hospital for Epileptics, Parsons, 
699; State Training School, Winfield, 1014; 
State Sanatorium for Tuberculosis, Norton, 236; 
State Orphans* Home, Atchison, 180. Correction- 
al institutions, with populations of the same 
date, were: Kansas State Penitentiary, Lansing, 
1719; Kansas State Industrial Reformatory, 
Hutchinson, 764; Women’s Industrial Farm, 
Lansing, 183; Boys’ Industrial School, Topeka, 
245; Girls* Industrial School, Beloit, 155. 

Legislation. A regular session of the State 
Legislature was held, convening January 13 and 
adjourning March 17. Sufficient economies were 
effected to bring the total of appropriations for 
the biennium about $1,000,000 below the corre- 
sponding total for the session of 1929. In the field 
of taxation, a measure was passed to submit to 
popular vote, in 1932, an amendment to the State 
constitution to permit of the creation of a gradu- 
ated tax on incomes. Another proposed amend- 
ment of the constitution was submitted, to limit 
the rate of the general property tax to 2 per cent 
on city real estate and 1 % per cent on farms. The 
Legislature followed the recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Woodring in keeping the rate of the gasoline 
tax at three cents on the gallon, defeating efforts 
to raise the rate to four cents. A law placing the 
tax on intangibles at 50 cents to the $100 was 
enacted, as a measure to keep liquid capital within 
the State. 

Of a number of proposals adverse to the public 
utilities of the State, offered by the Governor, the 
Legislature rejected one that would have com- 
pelled these utilities themselves to bear the cost 
of supporting the Public Service Commission, 
which regulated them. An act was passed that 
provided a fund of $100,000 for the Use of the 
oommission in proceedings to compel the lowering 


of electric and gas rates in cities and towns ; the 
power of examining the accounts of holding com- 
panies possessing ue securities of utilities active 
in the State was also granted the commission. 

A drivers’ license law was enacted* requiring 
the licensing of persons driving motor vehicles, at 
a low fee. Public utilities were forbidden to retail 
such merchandise as appliances for the use of 
their own products, a practice that the local mer- 
chants had regarded as harmful to their trade. 
Regulations for the siee of trucks and automobiles 
using the public roads were passed, and with them, 
charges upon such vehicles, in accordance with 
size, to contribute toward road maintenance. 
Through a redistricting act, the seven Representa- 
tives allowed the State under the new Federal 
reapportionment were assigned to as many dis- 
trifks. 

Among other laws enacted were : Prohibition of 
the use of butter substitutes in State institutions ; 
a measure creating a State system of fingerprint 
records of criminals; prohibition of incorporated 
farms; authorization of the Public Service Com- 
mission to supervise the proration of the produc- 
tion of petroleum; extension of the Moving Pic- 
ture Censor Board’s power of deletion to dialogue 
and sounds, as well as to pictures. 

Political and Other Events. Governor Wood- 
ring, soon after his inauguration, took an aggres- 
sive course in dealing with companies purveying 
natural gas. With the support of the Kansas City 
Star he called for a reduction of 10 cents in the 
rate for natural gas, which for Kansas City was 
40 cents a thousand feet. The Cities Service Com- 
pany, supplying gas to more than 100 communi- 
ties in the State, refused to reduce its rates. The 
State administration rejoined by a decree of the 
Banking Department to prevent the sale of the 
junior stock issues of the company to purchasers 
in Kansas. The Banking Department was enjoined 
from enforcing this prohibition, upon the motion 
of attorney for the company. Ileniy L. Doherty, 
head of the Cities Service Company at the same 
time brought suit for libel to the sum of $12,000,- 
000 against the Kansas City Star for alleged mis- 
statements in its campaign to influence opinion 
against the company. 

Officers. Governor, Harry II. Woodring; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, J. W. Graybill; Secretary of 
State, E. A. Cornell; Auditor, Will J. French; 
Treasurer, Tom B. Boyd; Attorney-General, Ro- 
land Boynton; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, George A. Allen, Jr. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
William A. Johnston; Associate Justices, Rous- 
seau A. Burch, John S. Dawson, W. W. Harvey, 
William Easton Hutchinson, William A. Smith, 
E. R. Sloan. 

KANSAS, University op. A State institution 
of higher education in Lawrence, Kansas, founded 
in 1864. The 1931 autumn enrollment was 4220. 
The 1931 summer session had an enrollment of 
1902, of whom 963 were women and 939 men. The 
full-time teaching staff, exclusive of deans, num- 
bered 239, The endowment fund amounted to 
$240,000, and the income for the year, including 
the balance carried over from 1930, was $2,000,- 
000. The Watkins Memorial Infirmary was the 
outstanding gift of the year. There were 235,000 
volumes in the library. Chancellor, Ernest Hiram 
Bindley, LL.D. 

KANSAS CITY, Missouri. See Missouri 
under FoUtioal and Other Events, 
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KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVEBSITY. A 

coeducational institution under the auspioes of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, in Salina, 
Kan., founded in 1886. The enrollment for the 
autumn of 1931 was 460. The faculty numbered 
30. The endowment amounted to $221,000, while 
the budget for the fiscal year ending July 31, 
1031, amounted to $129,661. President, L. B. 
Bowers, D.D. 

KABAFUTO, ka'ri-fdJytO. The Japanese por- 
tion of the island of Sakhalin, lying south of the 
parallel of 60° north latitude. With an area of 
about 13,036 square miles, Karafuto had a popu- 
lation estimated at 240,602 on Jan. 1, 1029. Fish- 
ing, mining, lumbering, and agriculture are the 
chief industries. See Japan. 

XABA-KALPAKIA, or Kaba-Kalpak. 
Autonomous Area of. See Soviet Central Asia. 

KABELIA. An autonomous socialist soviet 
republic within the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic, Karelia lies between Finland and 
the White Sea. The area of 66,476 square miles 
is about that of the State of Illinois; the popula- 
tion at the 1926 census totaled 269,734 (58.6 per 
cent Russians and 44.6 per cent Karelians, Finns, 
and Vepps). Capital, Petrozavodsk. For the 
Russo-Finn dispute over Karelia, see Finland and 
Union or Soviet Socialist Republics under 
Uxatory. 

KABIKAL. See French India. 

KABLFELDT, Erik Axel. Swedish poet, died 
in Stockholm, Apr. 8, 1931. He was born in 
Mkama, July 20, 1864, and was graduated from 
the University of Upsala in 1898. In 1904 he was 
made a member of the Swedish Academy, later 
becoming its permanent secretary. He was also 
secretary of the academy’s committee which an- 
nually awards the Nobel prize in literature. 
Typical of his poetry, in which he voiced the 
beauties of nature and depicted the life and cus- 
toms of the Dalecarlian peasants, are: Songs of 
Love and the Open (1895); Fridolin^s Poetry 
(1902); Flora and Pomona (1906); and Flora 
and Bellona (1918). A posthumous award of the 
Nobel prize in literature to him was announced 
on Oct. 8, 1931. 

KASSIOTIS, Damianos. Prelate of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, died in Jerusalem, Aug. 14, 
1931. He was born on the Island of Samos in 1848, 
where he attended the Pythagorean College and 
served as clerk in the courts of justice at Mar- 
athakampos. In 1872 he entered the monas^ry of 
St. Constantine in Jerusalem, becoming priest in 
1875 and archimandrite in 1881. In 1887 he was 
appointed commissioner to the Phanar in Con- 
stantinople, and in 1890 became titular Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia and a member of the Holy 
Synod. He represented the Synod at the corona- 
tion of Czar Nicholas II in 1894, and three years 
later was elected by that body Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem and All Palestine, Syria, Arabia beyond the 
Jordan, Cana of Galilee, and Holy Zion. He was 
enthroned as the 132d Patriarch of Jerusalem on 
Aug. 16, 1897. 

During the World War the Turks exiled him to 
Damascus, but on his return to Jerusalem after 
the British occupation he received the support of 
the British administration. 

KAZAK BEPUBLIC. See Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Soviet Central Asia. 

KEDAH. See Non-Fedebated Malay States. 

KEELING ISLANDS. See Straits Settle- 
ments. 

XEEWATIN. See Northwest Tsbritobies. 


KELANTAN. See Non-Fedebated Malay 
States. 

KELLOGG-BBIAND PACT. See League of 
Nations. 

KELLOGG CHILD WELFARE FOUDA- 
TION. See Child Welfare. 

KENTUCKY. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 2,614,589, as against 2,416,630 
in 1920. The whites, native with the exception of 
a small total of 21,840 foreign-born, numbered, 
in 1930, 2,388,364; in 1920, 2,180,560. Negroes 
numbered 226,040 (1930); 236,938 (1920). Per- 
sons of other race or origin numbered, in 1930, 
only 185. The rural population was virtually sta- 
tionary, numbering 1,816,563 in 1930 and 1,783,- 
087 in 1920, while the urban population (living 
in communities of 2600 or more ) , though still in- 
ferior, rose to 799,026 (1930), from 633,643 
(1920). 

By reported occupation the population of 1930 
was largely agricultural, 368,676 being engaged 
in agriculture out of a total of 907,166 having 
gainful occupation. Farmers and farm managers 
prevailed over farm laborers in the proportion of 
almost two to one. Persons in the manufacturing 
industries and the building industry numbered 
163,282; in trade, 98,406; in transportation, 77,- 
024; in professional service, 47,861; in domestic 
and personal service, 72,272. Louisville, the chief 
city, had 307,745 inhabitants in 1930, 234,891 in 
1920; Lexington, 45,736 (1930), 41,634 (1920); 
Covington, 65,262 (1930), 67,121 (1920); Pa- 
ducah, 33,641 (1930), 24,735 (1920); Frankfort, 
the capital had 11,626 (1930), 9806 (1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops for 1931 and 1930: 


Crop 

Tobacco . . 
Com .... 
Hay, tamo 
Potatoes 
Wheat ... 
Oats 


Sweet 

potatoes 


Tear 

1981 

1930 

1081 

1030 

1081 

1930 

1081 

1930 

1931 

1030 

1031 
1980 

1031 

1930 


Acreage 

686,000 

510,500 

2 . 871.000 

2 . 815.000 

1 . 154.000 

1 . 071.000 

65.000 

44.000 

242.000 

202.000 

232.000 

155.000 

21.000 
18,000 


Prod. Bu, 

606 , 890,000 • 
372 , 123 , 000 « 

80 . 388.000 

28 . 150.000 

1 , 208,000 » 

629.000 » 

8 . 960.000 

2 . 772.000 

4 . 840.000 

2 . 828.000 

4 . 872.000 

2 . 015.000 

2 . 100.000 

845.000 


Value 

$ 45 , 620^000 

45 . 390,0001 

28 . 940.000 

25 . 898.000 

12 . 080.000 
12 . 891.000 

2 . 970.000 

8 . 465.000 

2 . 614.000 

2 . 578.000 

1 . 418.000 

1 . 068.000 

1 . 470.000 

1 . 014.000 


• Pounds. * Tons. 


Mineral Production. The activity of the coal 
mines, which had normally furnished nearly 
three-fourths of the yearly value of the mineral 
production, was much curtailed. The quantity of 
coal mined diminished to 60,697,000 short tons 
for 1930, from 60,402,600 for 1929. The value of 
the coal mined in 1929 totaled $93,283,000. Pe- 
troleum was produced to the quantity of 7,345,- 
000 barrels in 1930 and of 7,775,000 in 1929; and! 
to the value of $11,600,000 (estimated) in 1930> 
and of $13,220,000 in 1929. The production o£ 
natural gas (figures not available for 1930) had 
risen to 27,588,000 M cub. ft. for 1929, from 15,- 
383,000 M cub. ft. for 1928; and to the value ed 
$8,822,000 for 1029, from $6,349,000 for 1928^ 
The total value of the mineral production of the 
State was $132,649,608 for 1929; for 1928, $131,- 
969,907. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 to cover the year 1929 stated the number 
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of the State’s manufacturing establishments as 
2227, or about 20 per cent greater tlian in 1927. 
There were employed in such establishments in 
1929, 76,201 wage earners, to whom were paid 
wages to the total of $87,517,967; the earners 
were 1.7 per cent more numerous and the wage 
total was nearly 5 per cent higher than for 1927. 
Materials for manufacture, plus fuel and pur- 
chased electricify, cost $262,557,633 in 1929, or 
5 per cent more than for 1927. The manufactured 
product of 1929 was valued at $490,492,239, 
wrhich exceeded the corresponding amount for 
1927 by 9.5 per cent. The value added to goods 
hy manufacture in 1929 was estimated at $227,> 
!034,606. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $21,- 
953,087 (of which $5,695,244 was for local edu- 
cation) ; for interest on debt, $625,548; for 
permanent improvements, $11,553,370; total, 
$34,161,321 (of which $14,734,415 was for high- 
ways, $4,574,673 being for maintenance and 
$10,159,742 for construction). Revenues were 
$36,756,080. Of these, property and special taxes 
formed 34.9 per cent ; departmental earnings 
and remuneration to the State for officers* serv- 
ices, 7.2; sale of licenses, 44.9 (including gaso- 
line sale taxes amounting to $8,076,441). The 
State’s funded debt outstanding on June 30, 

1930 was $2,497,021. Net of sinking fund assets, 
debt was $2,005,819. On a property valuation of 
$3,252,926,459 were levied in the year taxes of 
$11,704,653. 

Tbanspobtation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 4054.55. During the year preceding, 21.35 
miles of line had been added, and only 0.03 mile 
had been given up. In 1931 were built 5.66 ad- 
ditional miles of 6rst track and 22 of second 
track. 

Education. For the academic year ending in 

1931 the number of persons of school age (6 
to 18 years) was reported as 694,971. There were 
enrolled in the public schools of the State 593,- 
381 pupils. Of these, 529,012 were in common 
schools or elementary grades, and 64,369 were 
in high schools. The year’s total of expenditure 
for public-school education, exclusive of certain 
appropriations for outlays, was $28,931,340. The 
yearly salaries of teachers averaged $799 for the 
elementary group, $1347 for the high-school group, 
and $904 for all. 

Chabities and Cobbections. The management 
and control of the State’s seven institutions of 
care and custody of individuals rested in the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections, as 
created by an act of 1920. The board was a 
non-partisan body consisting of a chairman and 
eight members, of whom at least 2 must be 
women. Members drew no salary. 

The institutions thus governed, with their 
average populations for the year ended June 30, 
1931, were: Eastern State Hospital, Lexington, 
1626; Central State Hospital, Lakeland, 2200; 
Western State Hospital, Hopkinsville, 1703; 
Feeble-Minded Institute, Frankfort, 615; State 
Houses of Reform, Greendale, 640 ; State Reform- 
atory, Frankfort, 2393; State Penitentiary, 
Eddyville, 1135. 

Political and Otheb Events. The drought of 
1930 left in many parts of the State an aftermath 
4 >t crop failure, starving cattle, human destitu- 


tion, tax delinquencies, and bank failures. Local 
chapters of the Red Cross were reported in Jan- 
uary as caring for 28,700 persons. The need for 
succor continued for months thereafter. The fail- 
ure, late in 1930, of the Bancokentucky, involving 
a large amount of public moneys, was investi- 
gated by a Grand Jury. The inquiry Went into 
the negotiations for a merger of the Banooken- 
tucky Company and the Caldwell banking inter- 
ests of Nashville, Tennessee, which had preceded 
the collapse of the institutions in both States. In- 
dictment was found in Kentucky against the Ten- 
nessee banker, Rogers Caldwell, for his part in the 
Kentuckian collapse. The defendant, however, was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to prison in July 
in his home State of Tennessee. James B. Brown 
of Louisville, newspaper publisher and former 
head of the Bancokentucky, was tried in the Cir- 
cuit Court in Louisville on a charge of embezzle- 
ment relating to a $2,000,000 note transaction, 
and was acquitted on May 25. 

The Democratic party of the State resorted to 
the convention method in nominating its candi- 
date for Governor. This proceeding was contested 
in the courts by a group of Democrats who 
wanted the nominee chosen by the method of 
primary election. The State Court of Appeals, 
in a decision of May 1, upheld the statutory and 
constitutional validity of the option that the 
Democratic organization exercised in calling a 
convention. The convention was accordingly held 
at Louisville on May 12, and Judge Ruby Laf- 
foon was nominated. The State Court of Appeals, 
in July ruled that county boards of education 
had no power to refund indebtedness by the issue 
of bonds; the decision was held to invalidate 
nearly $900,000 in bonds and to affect some 
$2,500,000 in floating debts. Another decision of 
this court, rendered on March 3, upheld as con- 
stitutional the statute permitting pari-mutuel 
wagers at race tracks. 

A coal strike occurred in the spring and led to 
bloodshed in the Harlan county non-union field. 
Deputy sheriffs were attacked and in some cases 
wounded or killed. Company stores were raided. 
Finally Governor Sampson called into service 
several companies of the National Guard and sent 
them into the disturbed area on May 7. A 
series of trials of officials of coal miners’ 
unions and leaders of the disturbers, for murder, 
was in progress before Circuit Judge Henry 
R. Prewitt at Mount Sterling in December. See 
Communism. 

Elections. At the election on November 3 
Circuit Judge Ruby Laffoon, Democrat, was 
elected Governor by a decisive majority of some 
70,000 over William B. Harrison, Republican and 
Mayor of Louisville. The other elective State of- 
fices went to Democrats. A proposal to hold a 
State constitutional convention was reported to 
have been defeated by popular vote. Laffoon based 
his campaign largely on criticism of the Republi- 
can Federal and State administrations. 

Offigebs. Governor, Flem D. Sampson (until 
December 8; was then succeeded by Ruby Laf- 
foon ) ; Lieutenant-Governor, James Breathitt, 
Jr. (until December 8; was then succeeded by 
Albert B. Chandler); Secretary of State, Ella 
Lewis ; Attorney-General, J. W. Cammack ; Audi- 
tor, Clell Coleman; State Treasurer, Emma Guy 
Cromwell; Commissioner of Agriculture, Labor, 
and Statistics, Newton Bright; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, W. C. Bell. 

JuDiciABT. Court of appeals: Chief Justice, 
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Richard Priest Deitsman; Associate Judges, 
William Rogers Olay, Gus Thomas, William H. 
Reese, S. S. Willis, J. Basil Richardson, Wesley 
Vick Perry. 

KENTXjOKY, University of, A coeduca- 
tional State institution of higher learning in 
Lexington, Ky., founded in 1866. The enrollment 
in the autumn of 1931 was 3222. There were 
1945 students registered in the 1931 summer ses- 
sion. The faculty numbered 265. The productive 
funds amounted to $184,075, and the income for 
the year was $1,667,437. During 1931 construc- 
tion of a new library building and a new observa- 
tory was completed. The library contained 127,- 
292 volumes. President, Frank LeRond McVey, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 

KENYA, k5'en^& (formerly the East Africa 
Protectorate). A British crown colony and pro- 
tectorate in East Africa, bordering on the Indian 
Ocean between Italian Somaliland and Tangan- 
yika and extending inland to Uganda and Ethi- 
opia. Area, 224,960 square miles; population, 
estimated in 1929 at 3,003,158, including 16,663 
Europeans, 39,504 Asiatics, and 12,504 Arabs. 
Capital, Nairobi, with 51,599 inhabitants (4411 
Europeans). Mombasa, the second town in size, 
has a population of about 50,000, including 120() 
Europeans. 

The colony is mainly agricultural, there being 
about 2880 European farmers in the territory in 
1930. Coffee, maize, sisal, and wheat are exten- 
siyely raised in the highlands and maize, coco- 
nuts, sisal, and cotton in the lower regions. 
Sugar-cane, groundnuts, simsim, barley, and po- 
tatoes are other crops. There are more than 3300 
square miles of merchantable timber; some gold, 
marble, lime, and mica arc produced, but the min- 
eral resources are not fully explored. Kenya and 
Uganda Protectorate constitute a customs union, 
the joint imports in 1930 being $39,865,000 and 
the joint exports $26,683,000. In the year 1929 
Kenya’s revenue totaled £3,333,742 and expendi- 
ture £3,505,072. The public debt at the end of 
1929 was £13,500,000. 

The colony is governed under the Constitution 
of December, 1925, which provides for executive 
and advisory legislative councils. Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in 1931, Sir Joseph Byrne. 

lIisTOBY. The report of the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee on Closer Union in East Africa 
was published in London Nov. 3, 1931. After 
holding hearings throughout the year in East 
Africa and in Great Britain, the committee re- 
jected the proposals for making a single admin- 
istrative unit out of Kenya, Uganda, and Tan- 
ganyika. In Kenya, where the question of na- 
tive and Indian representation on an elective leg- 
islative council proved extremely difficult of so- 
lution, the committee recommended that the 
Legislative Council should retain its advisory 
status, while remaining the central political in- 
stitution of the colony. It suggested an increase 
in the native representation to five in place of the 
one delegate formerly appointed. The powers of 
the Chief Native Commissioner were also to be 
extended and an inquiry Instituted into the 
amount of taxation paid and received back by the 
natives. See Tanganyika and Uganda. 

KENYON COLLEGE. A college of arts and 
sciences for men in Gambier, Ohio, established 
in 1824 by the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
associated with it. The enrollment for the autumn 
term of 1931 was 210. The faculty numbered 22 
members. The endowment funds amounted to 


$1,671,000, and the income for the year was $209,- 
000. The value of buildings and equipment was 
$1,755,000. The library contained 78,000 volumes. 
President, William F. Peirce, L.H.D., D.D., LL.D. 

KINDEBGABTEN ASSOCIATION, Na- 
tional. See National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. 

KINDEKGABrTENS. See Education in the 
United States. 

XING, Edward S(kinner). An American 
astronomer, died in Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 10, 
1931. He was born in Liverpool, N. Y., May 31, 
1861. On graduation from Hamilton College in 
1887, he became connected with the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory. In addition to photometric and 
spectroscopic studies of stars, he maintained 
systematic tests of photographic plates from 
1896. He was assistant professor of astronomy at 
Harvard from 1913 to 1926 and Phillips profes- 
sor from 1926 until his retirement in 1930. 

KIRGHIZIA, or Kirghiz Autonomous So- 
cialist Soviet Republic. See Soviet Central 
Asia. 

KITAZATO, Shibasaburo. A Japanese 
physician and bacteriologist, died in Tokyo, June 
13, 1931. Born in Kumamoto in 1869, he was 
graduated from the school of medicine of the 
University of Tokyo in 1883, and during 1886-91 
studied in Berlin, Germany, under Dr. Robert 
Koch. On his return to Japan he was appointed 
director of the Imperial Japanese Institute for 
the Study of Infectious Diseases, but retired from 
the government service in 1914 to open his own 
laboratory. At the time of his death he was dean 
of the college of medicine of Keio University. He 
succeeded in isolating the tetanus bacillus and 
bacillus of symptomatic anthrax in 1889, and also 
the dysentery bacillus in 1898. His other achieve- 
ments included the preparation of a diphtheria 
antitoxin in 1890 and the discovery of the etio- 
logical agent of bubonic plague, the Bacillus 
pestis, in 1894. 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL. An organi- 
zation of clubs made up of not more than two 
of the leaders in each business and profession, 
united for the rendering of civil and social serv- 
ice to the community. Each club enjoys autonomy 
but at the same time functions in direct connec- 
tion with district and international administra- 
tions. There are 29 geographical districts, each 
with a governor, in the United States and Can- 
ada. The first club was organized in Detroit, 
Mich., in January, 1916; by 1917 the organiza- 
tion had spread into Canada. At the close of 1931 
the international organization consisted of 1883 
clubs, with an approximate membership of 100,- 
000. Some 35,000 civic and welfare projects were 
carried out by these organizations during the 
year. William 0. Harris of Los Angeles, Calif., 
was the international president for 1931-32; 
Fred C. W. Parker of Chicago, secretary; and 
Walter R. Weiser of Daytona Beach, Fla., treas- 
urer. Headquarters are at 620 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

KLAIPEDA. See Memel. 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS. A fraternal so- 
ciety of Roman Catholic men, organized under a 
special charter granted by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Connecticut in 1882. The order 
is composed of a supreme council, a board of 
directors, and State and subordinate councils. 
On June 30, 1931, there were 61 State councils 
and two territorial jurisdictions. The subor- 
dinate councils, numbering 2576, had a member- 
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Bhip of 591,424, of whom 261,568 were insuranee 
members and 329,871 associate members. 

The Circles of Columbian Squires, the junior 
order for boys between 14 and 18, in 1931 num- 
bered 96 with a membership of 5600. The ob- 
jectives of the junior order are: to develop a 
programme of activities most i^uitable for boys 
of the middle adolescent group ; to train Catholic 
boys for future leadership; and to develop them 
through the five-fold programme into high-type 
Catholic gentlemen. 

The supreme convention was held in French 
Lick, Ind., Aug. 18-20, 1931, with an attendance 
of approximately 1500 members. The convention 
reiterated its request to each council of the order 
that a committee be appointed to work for the 
general alleviation of the unemployment situa- 
tion in the United States. It also was announced 
that at the supreme convention in 1932 a 
memorial statue of Cardinal Gibbons, for which 
Congress had granted a site in Washington, 
would be dedicated. 

The officers reelected at the convention were: 
Martin H. Carmody, supreme knight; John F. 
Martin, deputy supreme knight; William J. Me- 
Ginley, secretary; D. J. Callahan, treasurer; 
Edward F. Fahey, M.D., physician ; Luke E. Hart, 
advocate; the Rev. John J. McGivney, chaplain; 
and David F. Supple, warden. The order publishes 
Oolumbiaf a montnly magazine. The headquarters 
of the supreme council are in New Haven, Conn. 

XOBEr, George Martin. An American physi- 
cian, died in Washington, D. C., Apr. 24, 1931. 
Born in Alsfeld, Germany, Mar. 28, 1850, he came 
to the United States in 1867 and was graduated 
with the M.D. degree from Georgetown University 
in 1873. After serving as assistant surgeon in the 
Medical Department of the U. S. Armv until 1886, 
he became professor of hygiene in the school of 
medicine at Georgetown University in 1890 and 
was made dean in 1901, retiring as dean emeritus 
in 1928. He was also a member of the consulting 
staff of the Children’s Hospital, the Georgetown 
University Hospital, and the Gallinger Munici- 
pal Hospital in Washington. He endowed the 
Kober Foundation for honoring each year the 
physician whose achievements had been of great- 
est importance to the advancement of medical 
research. Among his works are Tuberculosis in 
Relation to Occupation (1920); Tuberculosis 
among the North American Indians (1921) ; In- 
dustrial Health (with Emery H. Hay hurst, 
1923). 

KONGO, BELGIAN, Kongo Free State. See 
Congo, Belgian. 

KOBEA (CHOSEN). A peninsula of eastern 
Asia annexed by the Japanese Empire on Aug. 
22, 1910, and incorporated as an integral part 
of Japan by an Imperial Rescript of 1919. Capi- 
tal, Keijo-fu (Seoul). 

Area and Poi^cjlation. With an area of 85,- 
228 square miles, Korea had a population at the 
1930 census of 21,057,969, as compared with 19,- 
522,945 at the census of 1925. The 1930 popula- 
tion included about 470,000 Japanese and 53,- 
500 foreigners. The population of the chief cities 
at the end of 1928 was: Keijo-fu (Seoul), 321,- 
848 (86,548 Japanese); Fusan-fu (Pusan), 

116,207; Heijo-fu (Pyong-Yang), 127,103; 
Taikyu-fu (Tai-Ku), 88,609; and Chemulpo, 67,- 
449. Less than 20 per cent of the population is 
literate. Japanese is the official language, but 
the language commonly used by the people is 
a mixture of Japanese and Mongolo-Tartar. 


Pboduotion. Korea is almost exclusively an 
agricultural country. Land under cultivation 
totaled 10,115,900 acres, or about 20 per cent 
of the total area; 36.5 per cent of the culti- 
vated land was devoted to paddy fields. Japanese 
owned nearly one-half of the tilled land. Rice, 
barley, wheat, beans, tobacco, cotton; hemp, 
ginseng, and various cereals are the leading 
crops. Livestock raising, fruit growing, and silE 
culture are important subsidiary industries of 
the farms. 

GU>ld, iron, graphite, and anthracite are the 
principal minerals ; considerable quantities of 
silver, zinc, copper, lead, tungsten ore, and kaolin 
are produced also. Textile fabrics, paper, pottery, 
metal ware, manufactured tobacco, brewed drinks, 
and leather are the chief industrial products. 

Commerce. General imports in 1930 were equiv- 
alent to $181,285,000 ($195,046,000 in 1929) 
and general exports to $131,648,000 ($159,351,- 
000 in 1929). Rice exports in 1930 totaled 26,- 
160,000 bushels, valued at $54,163,000. In 1930, 
Japan purchased 90.3 per cent of all Korean ex- 
ports (89.7 per cent in 1929) and supijlied 75.8 
per cent of all imports (74.5 per cent in 1929). 

Finance. Actual provisional budget returns 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, showed a 
surplus equivalent to $7,896,000. All receipts 
totaled 240,580,000 yen (1 yen equaled $0.4985 
at par) and all expenditures 224,740,000 yen. 
Budget estimates for 1930-31 placed ordinary 
and extraordinary revenues at 238,960,000 yen; 
receipts at 238,960,000 yen. The public debt on 
Mar. 31, 1930, was 377,136,000 yen ($188,002,- 
000), compared with 353,034,000 yen ($175,987,- 
000) on the same date of 1929. 

Communications. Government railway lines 
extended 1710 miles in 1930; private lines, 440 
miles. The highway network covered 10,767 miles 
in 1930, mostly graded earth or gravel roads. 
An air line linked the chief cities with Japan 
and with Manchuria. Shipping entering the ports 
in 1929 had an aggregate tonnage of 8,162,338; 
those clearing, 8,069,346. 

Government. Korea is governed as an integral 
part of Japan through a governor general en- 
trusted with large administrative powers. Vis- 
count Minoru Saito and Count Kodama resigned 
as Governor General and Vice Governor, rc- 
spectively'i in June, 1931. They were succeeded by 
Gen. Kazunari Ugaki, a leader of the Japanese 
military clique, as Governor General, and Mr. 
Imaida. For anti-Chinese riots in Korea in July, 
1931, see Japan under History, 

KOWEIT, or Kuwait. See Arabia. 

KBAUSITE. See Mineralogy. 

XU XLUX XLAN, Knights of the. An 
American benevolent eleemosynary, and fraternal 
institution, incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Georgia in 1915. “The membership is 
made up of white, male, Gentile persons, native- 
born American citizens, 18 years of age. They 
must be of sound mind, good character, commend- 
able reputation, and respectable vocation; must 
believe in the tenets of Christian religion; and 
must owe no allegiance to any foreign govern- 
ment, nation, institution, sect, ruler, prince, po- 
tentate, people, or person, and whose allegiance, 
loyalty, and devotion to the Government of the 
United States of America in all things is unques- 
tionable.” The institution’s membership decreased 
in 1931, but it continued its activity in all mat- 
ters of civil government affecting its ideals or 
principles. The officers were: President, Hiram 
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W. Bvans'; secretary, H; C. Spratt; treasurer, 
Sam H. Venable. Headquarters are in Atlanta. Ghu 

KtTLAKS. See Union of Soydct Socialist 
Republics under History, 

KUOMINTANG (Guinebe Nationalist 
Party). See China under History * 

KXTBDISTAN, kObr^dS-stan'. A term applied 
to an indefinite region in eastern Asia Minor com- 
prising portions of Turkey^ Persia, Soviet Trans- 
caucasia, and Iraq and inhabited by approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 semi-nomadic Kurds, a people 
related to the Persians in race and lan^age. Due 
to their nationalistic aspirations the Kurds have 
remained in a state of chronic revolt against their 
respective governments. See Iraq, Persia, and 
Turkey under History, 

KUBIA MUBIA ISLANDS. See Aden. 

KUWAIT. See Arabia. 

KWANGCHOW (KWANG CHAU WAN), 
kwang'chO'wiln. A small territory on the coast 
of the Chinese Province of Kwangtung, leased 
to France in 1898, and two small islands com- 
manding Kwangchow Bay leased to her the fol- 
lowing year. Area, about 100 square miles; popu- 
lation in 1929, 184,651. See French Indo-China. 

KWANTUNG, kwfiirtung', or Kwantao. A 
territory at the southern end of the Liaotung 
Peninsula in Manchuria leased to Japan by 
China, as a successor to Russia after the Russo- 
Japanese War. Area, including 40 small islands 
adjacent to the peninsula, 1303 square miles; pop- 
ulation, July 31, 1930, 905,181, including 114,032 
Japanese. Capital, Dairen (formerly Dalny), 
with about 262,000 inhabitants. The agricultural 
products include, rice, tobacco, hemp, and vari- 
ous grains and vegetables. The fishing industry is 
of importance. In 1929 there were 231 factories, 
with a total production for the year valued at 
100,735,003 yen, or more than the value of agri- 
cultural production. Bean cake and bean oil, salt, 
paper, iron and steel, soap, glass, and cement 
were the chief products. Imports (1929) totaled 
204,496,325 Haikwan taels and exports 256,- 
953,525 Haikwan taels (1 Haikwan tael had an 
average exchange rate of $0.64 in 1929). The ag- 
gregate budget for the fiscal year 1030-31 bal- 
anced at 22,949,939 yen (one yen equaled $0,498 at 
par). The territory is administered by a Japanese 
governor-general. See Manchuria; Japan. 

LABOB. Five-Day Week. The agitation for 
the five-day week, largely the result of the official 
approval given it by the American Federation of 
Labor, in recent years had taken on considerable 
impetus. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U. S. Department of Labor reported that there 
was to be found, particularly in the building 
trades, an increased extension of the five-day 
week. In 1930 more than 50 per cent of building 
trade workers covered by the Bureau’s surveys 
were receiving full holidays on Saturdays and 
Sundays. In June, 1931, a five-day week was in 
existence in 190 cities and towns for one or more 
of the crafts in the building trades, and in 44 
cities and towns all the crafts of the building 
trades were at work on a 40-hour basic week. In 
an examination made of a sampling of 37,567 
establishments in 77 different industnes, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics found that 3,941,800 em- 
ployees were working on the basic of a five-day 
we^. The automobile industry, as far as the 
percentage of workers on the five-day week was 
concerned, led all of the others, 44.3 per cent of 
all the employees being on such a basis. The 
radio industry came next, with 34 A per cent; the 


dyeing and finishing textiles industry showed a 
percentage of 27.0 ; &e aircraft industry followed 
with 24.0 per cent. 

Injunctions. In 1031, the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture passed a comprehensive statute relating to 
litigation arising out of labor disputes and limit- 
ing the jurisdiction of courts in such cases. Thus, 
Wisconsin became the first State, according to 
the Monthly Labor Review, **to enact a complete 
and comprehensive code covering the public policy 
of the State toward collective bargaining and the 
use of the injunction in labor disputes.” Among 
other matters this new statute provided: the 
right of labor to collective bargaining; the pro- 
hibition of discriminatory labor contracts; legal- 
izing certain conduct in labor disputes; immu- 
nity of members of associations or organizations 
for responsibility of the acts of individuals; the 
use of injunctions and the ri^ht of appeal; the 
enumeration of the rights of Individuals in con- 
tempt cases; penalties for the violation of pro- 
visions contained in the act. Contracts known as 
“yellow dog” contracts were declared illegal. 

The following acts on the part of workers were 
to be considered legal: ceasing or refusing to do 
any work rerardless of any promise undertaken 
to contract; becoming or remaining a member of 
a labor union; paying or giving strike benefits; 
giving publicity to and obtaining information re- 
garding the existence of a strike whether by ad- 
vertising, speaking, picketing or any other 
method not involving fraud, violence or breach 
of the peace; conducting a primary boycott; as- 
sembling peaceably ; advising, urging or inducing 
without fraud or violence others to perform the 
above enumerated acts. The law forbade any 
court to issue temporary or permanent injunc- 
tions prohibiting any person or persons from do- 
ing singly or in concert any of the above. The 
law further provided that no restraining order or 
injunctive relief was to be granted to any com- 
plainant entering the court without “clean 
hands.” Persons charged with contempt were to 
be granted public and speedy trial by an impar- 
tial jury of the county where the contempt was 
committed, exception being made in the case of 
those contempts committed in the presence of the 
court. 

The Negro in the Industrial Depression. A 
study made by the National Urban League indi- 
cated that Negroes were suffering a greater pro- 
portionate amount of unemployment than were 
white workers; there was evincing itself a tend- 
ency in some sections of the country to substitute 
white for colored workers; Negroes were not 
suffering discrimination in the matter of public 
and private relief ; white workers were appearing 
in those types of activity that had heretofore 
been regarded as exclusively the province of Ne- 
groes; there was a growing restlessness among 
Negroes who were moving about the country in 
search of work. The National Urban League’s 
investigation indicated that in a number of cities 
unemployment among the Negroes was particu- 
larly marked. In Baltimore, where Negroes made 
up 17 per cent of the population, they formed 13.6 
per cent of the unemployed group ; in Charleston, 
where they made up 49 per cent of the population, 
they were comprising 70 per cent of the unem- 
ployed; in Chicago, where they made up 4 per 
cent of the population, they comprised 16 per cent 
of the unemployed ; in Memphis, the proportions 
were 38 per cent and 76 per cent; in Philadelphia, 
7 per cent and 25 per cent; in Pittsburgh, 8 per 
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cent and 38 per cent. The League found that aub- 
stitution of white for colored workers was ^uite 
general, particularly in such jobs as house jani- 
tors, porters, domestic workers, maids, elevator 
boys, and cooks. The League also found that in a 
number of hotels white girls were replacing 
colored men. The National Urban League from its 
study presented the following conclusions : 

That measares for relief were confined ahnoat entirely 
to charity. 

That negroea get more relief and fewer jobs than othera 
from agenciea established to aid the unemployed. 

That negroes continued, and unless provision is made 
to the contrary, will continue to contribute more than 
their proportionate share of the burden of relief agencies. 

That tne economic structure of the entire negro race 
is in an alarming stage of disrepair with dire effect of 
business and professional interests dependent upon the 
patronage of negro wage earners. 

That restlessness is evident from one end of the coun- 
try to the other ; for unquestionably negroes have lost jobs 
to which they will not return even when normal times 
come again. 

That the new jobs offered negroes in public works 
have not been in proportion to their need. 

The reader is referred to the following articles 
for discussions of the various aspects of the his- 
tory of labor during the year: Child Labor; Co- 
fjpEBATioN; Labor Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion; Labor Legislation; Minimum Wage; 
Old Age Pensions; Strikes and Lockouts; 
Unemployment; Women in Industry; Work- 
men’s Compensation ; and to the articles dealing 
with the respective countries. See also Trade 
Unions; Communism; and Socialism for special 
aspects of the labor subject. 

LABOB, American Federation of. The 
fifty-first convention of the American Federa- 
tion of La^r was held at Vancouver, B. C., Oc- 
tober 5-15, with 300 delegates in attendance. 
Among the guests of the trade unionists were 
Secretary of Labor William M. Doak, and Sena- 
tor James J. Davis, of Pennsylvania, former sec- 
retary. The Federation’s executive council’s re- 
port, which was laid before the convention, 
recommended a national conference on work ap- 
portionment, shorter hours, wage standard main- 
tenance, work assurance, prohibition of child 
labor, industrial specialization particularly in 
seasonal industries, the balancing of production 
through equalization of supply and demand, 
higher income taxes, modification of the Volstead 
act to permit 2.75 per cent beer, private and 
community unemployment relief work, and com- 
prehensive planning to prevent future depres- 
sions, with national economic conferences to show 
the way. The average paid-up membership, as re- 
ported by the executive council was 2,889,550 for 
the year ending Aug. 31, 1031. This was a decrease 
of 71,546 from 1630’s membership. The member- 
ship was distributed in 28,220 local unions, in the 
105 national and international unions, and in the 
334 local trade and federal unions. 

Senator Davis struck the k^note of the con- 
vention when in an address on October 6 he made 
a severe arraignment of compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance under government auspices and 
advocated a plan of ^'employment assurance” in 
which management, employers and employees 
should share equally. Senator Davis declared that 
unemployment insurance tended to become a dole 
in time of economic depression and actually be- 
came a "premium on indolence.” As indicative of 
the fact that Senator Davis’ programme for the 
American Federation of Labor was likely to meet 
with opposition was a resolution submitted by 


the American Federation of Teachers asking for 
convention approval of "a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, inaugurated and controlled by 
the States and subsidized by the Federal govern- 
ment.” 

The 21 standard railway unions reported to 
the convention that they were at work on a 
programme for a shorter work day and a shorter 
work week to be submitted to the next session 
of Congress on behalf of the 1,000,000-1,500,000 
men at work on railways in the United States. 
In effect, it meant that the railroad brotherhoods 
were going to agitate for the system of a basic 
six-hour day. The United Mine Workers of 
America similarly reported to the convention 
their plan to summon a conference in Washing- 
ton to inaugurate a legislative campaign on be- 
half of a bill to classify coal as a public utility, 
the intent being the creation of a Federal trade 
commission over the coal industry comparable to 
the r61e being played by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in railroading. 

^ Among the resolutions approveid by the conven- 
tion were the following: a demand for the modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act to permit beer con- 
taining 2.75 per cent alcohol; the extension of 
the ban on immigration to keep out the nationals 
of all countries except Canada was approved ; the 
prevention of the entry of Mexican laborers into 
the country before 10 a.m. The convention again 
went on record as favoring the exclusion of Fili- 
pinos. It supported independence for the Philip- 
pine Islands. The Federation pledged its support 
to the bituminous coal workers in their strikes 
throughout the coal fields for the purpose of 
winning immunization and in their efforts to es- 
tablish an adequate wage scale. A resolution was 
passed opposing military training in the public 
schools. Labor's "non-partisan political policy” of 
"rewarding our friends and punishing our 
enemies” was reaffirmed. Another resolution was 
passed indorsing the principle of State income 
taxes graduated to levy higher percentages on 
larger incomes. See Prohibition, 

William Green was reflected president for his 
eighth successive term ; Frank Duffy, T. A. Rick- 
ert, Matthew Woll, James Wilson, John Coefield, 
Arthur O. Wharton, Joseph M. Weber and G. M. 
Bugniazet w^ere elected vice presidents; Martin 
F. Ryan was elected treasurer; Frank Morrison 
was elected secretary. The convention chose Cin- 
cinnati for its fifty-second meeting to be held in 
November, 1932. 

LABOB ABBITBATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION* The U. S. Conciliation Service reported 
that for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1031, it 
handled 582 specific cases of trade disputes, 
threatened strikes, and lockouts. These cases came 
from 37 States and involved 379,585 workers, of 
whom two-thirds were directly involved in such 
disputes. For the fiscal year, of the 582 cases, 
385 were adjusted, 62 were unadjusted, 82 were 
still pending and 83 were unclassified. The fol- 
lowing brief summaries contain accounts of the 
more im^rtant disputes which were successfully 
handled by the Conciliation Service’s commission- 
ers. See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Pufrlio Company, 8t. Louio, MUsouH. On May 

lo a commissioner succeeded in averting a strike of 
some 8000 employees working on the street car railway 
sntem in St. Louis. Missouri. The point at issue was the 
threatened termination on the part of the company of the 
existing trade agreement between the union and itself as 
wen as a promal that the carmen parUoipate in the 
Income loiaes that the company was suffering. A strike 
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▼ote had been taken on May 14 to fo Into effect Are dayi 
later. At the urginf of the SerTiee*i eommlaiioner both 
partiea agreed to arbitration on the qneetion of the 
termination of the trade agreement and the eonditional 
wage ent. 

Miaht»%V9ka Rubbw and WooUn Ifantt/aoenring Com* 
panu, MiMhawaka. Indiana, On May 18, 1981, 2400 
worker! in thii plant went on etrike in protect againat 
pay outa, additional work, and decreased earnings. As a 
result of the mediation of a Service commissioner a plan 
was accepted for the election of shop committees among 
the workers to meet with the management from time to 
time. Thus, after a strike lasting three weeks, manufac* 
taring operations were resumed. 

Duplan Silk Corporation, HatoUon, Ponnoylvania. A 
strike of 1750 silk workers broke out here on Nov. 17, 
1930. as a protest against a general wage reduction. 
Service commissioners participated in the negotiations 
between workers and employer and a number of confer- 
ences were held at Haselton and in New York City. On 
December 8, the company officials declared themselves as 
in favor of the operation of an open shop and hence op- 
posed to the activities carried on by representatives of 
the United Textile Workers, the A. F. of L. union. On 
Jan. 15, 1981, a final conference was held at which a 
basis of agreement was reached revolving about the rec- 
ognition or a local branch of the United Textile Workers. 

Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company. On 
Apr. 11, 1931, 7000 anthracite coal miners, employed by 
this company, left the pits of nine collieries as a result 
of the closing down of a number of openings. A Service 
commissioner urged the men to return to work pending 
the consideration of the matters in dispute in the usual 
way, and in line with the terms of the trade agreement 
entered into by the company and the United Mine Work- 
ers of America to which the men belonged. In two weeks 
a large number of miners heeded this advice and re- 
turned to the pits, and by April 26 the strike was de- 
clared off and the dispute was referred to the proper 
channels. 

LABOB GONFEBENCE, Internationa!.. 
The fifteenth session of the official International 
Labor Conference, which was held in Geneva 
from May 28 to June 18, dealt with the follow- 
ing matters: (1) hours of work in coal mines; 
(2) minimum age of admission of children to 
employment in non -industrial occupations; (3) 
partial revision of the convention concerning 
night- work of women; and (4) application of 
conventions which have been in force ten years. 
In addition, it elected the governing body of the 
International Labor Organization for the next 
three years. The conference decided to place on 
the agenda of the next session for a second and 
final discussion, the question of the age of ad- 
mission of children to employment in non- 
industiial occupations. The conference adopted 
by 81 votes to 2 a draft convention for the limita- 
tion of work to 7% hours a day for underground 
workers in all coal mines, whether hard coal or 
lignite, the hours being calculated “from bank 
to bank.” Two amendments to the Washington 
(1019) convention concerning the night work of 
women were adopted by small majorities. They 
related to the exemption from the general pro- 
hibition of women holding positions of manage- 
rial responsibility, and to the precise hours to be 
deemed “night.” 

LABOB LEGISLATION. In 1931 there were 
convened in regular session the legislatures of 
forty-four States, two insular possessions and 
two Territories, and the Congress of the United 
States. In addition, in several States, the Legis- 
latures met in special session. Notable among 
new laws were the provision for old age mnsions 
in five additional States thus bringing the total 
to seventeen; the final adoption of long-range 
planning of public works by the Federal govern- 
ment; the creation of eight State investigating 
commissions on unemployment and unemploy- 
ment insurance; the adoption by Wisconsin of 
the first real Bill of Rights for labor in this 
country; improvement of several workmen’s ac- 
cident compensation laws; reorganized labor de- 


partments in Georgia and North Carolina, and 
the creation for the first time of a labor depart- 
ment in New Mexico. 

Alahama. Child labor law amended; workmen's com* 
xwnsation law amended. 

Alaoka. Lien law amended; liens on mininr claims pro- 
toctod; prevailing wage rate required on public wo»s; 
rest periods for public employees extended; preference 
ereatM for Alaskan labor on public works. 

AriMona. Wage payment law amended; mechanics’ 
lien law amended; “yellow dog" contracts voided; 
women's hour law amended; local employment services 
authorised; private employment agencies regulated; 
emergency public works authorised; law regulating em- 
ployment on public works amended and constitutional 
amendment upheld, excluding aliens from public works; 
reclamation loan fund bill urged; mine safety law 
amended ; contractors licensed and remilated. 

Arkaneae. Federal aid for maternity and infancy ac- 
cepted. (Special session.) No labor laws enacted. 

OaUfomia. Wage payment law amended; payment of 
disputed wage claims regulated; mechanics' lien law 
amended; wage preference laws amended and bureau of 
labor statistics authorised to collect mechanics' liens; per- 
sonal service contracts extended ; terms of present indus- 
trial welfare commissioners limited ; law regulating wages 
on public works repealed and now law enacted; hours 
of certain railroad employees regulated; Federal action 
on hours of railroad employees urged ; hour law for pub- 
lic works amended ; county employees granted vacations ; 
private emplo 3 rment agenev law amondM ; bureau of labor 
statistics authorised to collect claims against employment 
agencies; aliens excluded from employment on public 
works ; unemployment commission created ; preference 
for California products urged; fire safety in factories, 
places of public assembly, etc., regulated ; part-time school 
law amended; small cleaning shops regulated; law 
regulating dry cleaning establishments amended; am- 
bulance chasing prohibited ; workmen's compensation law 
amended and supplemented; administration of rehabili- 
tation law altered; old age pension law amended; State 
employees' retirement fund created; county employees' 
retirement act amended; division of industrial fire safety 
altered ; division of housing and sanitation altered ; terms 
of industrial welfare commissioners amended; terms of 
industrial accident commissioners revised; jurisdiction 
of bureau of labor statistics extended; civil service act 
amended; committee created to investigate civil service 
charges; fire marshal authorized to regulate factories, 
etc.; fire marshal authorised to regulate small cleaning 
shops and to appoint assistants; administration of re- 
habilitation act altered; board created to administer re- 
tirement fund. 

Colorado. Wage claim courts established; "yellow dog" 
contracts voided; salary scale fixed for clerical workers; 
Saturday half -holiday extended in government offices; 
coal mine law amended; metal mine law amended; child 
labor amendment ratified; boiler inspector act amended; 
workmen's compensation law amended; old age pension 
law amended; State employees’ retirement law enacted, 
boiler inspection fees revised; civil service salary scale 
established; administration of mining laws altered; re- 
tirement board created. 

ConnerticiU. Employment preference for citizens estab- 
lished on public works; employment commission created; 
child labor law amended; workmen's compensation law 
amended; group life insurance authorized for certain 
public employees; jurisdiction over bake shops altered; 
administration of employment certificating and continu- 
ation school laws altered. 

Delaware. Wilmington relief programme commended; 
child labor law amended; workmen's compensation law 
amended , old age pension law enacted. 

Florida. No labor legislation reported. (Special ses- 
sion.) No labor legislation reported. 

Georgia. Industrial commission abolished; department 
of Industrial relations created and certain departments 
abolished. (Special session.) Workmen’s compensation 
benefits, etc., exempted from income tax. 

Hawaii. Oontractors’ bond requirements amended; 

f rarnishment law amended; amendment of immigration 
aw urged; workmen’s compensation law amended; heirs 
protected under pension laws; public employees' retire- 
ment law amendea ; department of immigration, labor and 
statistics abolished. 

JdaJio. Work for Puget Sound Navy Yard urged ; work- 
men’s compensation law amended; old age pension law 
enacted ; safety order power of industrial accident board 
revised. (Special session.) No labor laws enacted. 

lUinoie. Commission on child wdfare legislation con- 
tinued ; contractors' bonds required : garnishment law 
amended ; threshers’ lien law amendea ; prevailing wages 
required on public works ; hours limited on public works ; 
additional public employment office authorized; private 
employment agency law amended; aliens excluded from 
certain park employment; coal mine investigating com- 
mission created; washroom law extended; child labor 
law of 1897 repealed; workmen's compensation act 
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amended ; inyeatiffAtion of oooupAtional diaease compenaa- 
tion authoriaed: admiuiatration of vocational renabili* 
taton act altered; old age penaion eommiaaion created; 
park employeea retirement law amended ; foreatry pre< 
aerve employeea covered by retirement law ; Chicago aani> 
tary diatrict employeea' retirement law enacted; penaion 
act for certain city employ eea amended ; penaion act for 
certain city employeea repealed ; diviaion of atatiatica and 
reeearch eatabliahed; diviaion of vocational rehabilitation 
created. 

Indiana. Wage daima of certain public employees pro- 
tected; preference created for atate-mined coal; liability 
policies regulated. 

Iowa. Contractors' bond law amended; preference cre- 
ated for Iowa labor on public woidca ; workmen's eompen* 
aation law amended. 

Kantao. Wage payment law amended: contractors* 
bond law amended; prevailing wage rate law amended; 
hour law for public works amended; employment agancr 
law amended; membership of mine examimng board al- 
tered; workmen's oompenaation act amended; jienaions 
and disability allowances authorised for certain city em- 
ployeea; membership of mine escamining board altered. 

Lou%Hana. ( Special session. > No labor lawa enacted. 

Matnt. Hour law for laundries amended; child labor 
law amended ; work in compressed air regulated ; munic- 
ipal building inspection law extended; boiler safety law 
extended; workmen's compensation law amended: ad- 
ministration of rehabilitation act amended; State em- 
ployees' retirement act amended: commissioner of labor 
and industry authorized to modify compressed air reg- 
ulations; administration of rehabilitation act amended. 

Maryland. Wage payment law amended; threshers' lien 
law amended; Sunday labor law repealed; eommiaaion 
on employment of the deaf appointed; school attendance 
law amended; workmen's compensation law amended; 
old age pension law amended; certain manual laborers 
included under police department pension plan ; limit on 
administrative assessments raised under workmen's com- 
pensation law; administration of old age pension law 
altered. 

MMoachusotta. Obsolete provisions and errors cor- 
rected in various labor laws; commission created on 
minimum wage law, wage regulations for public works 
extended ; public works appropriations for unemployment 
relief; State building programme accelerated; new pref- 
erence established for employment on public works ; pres- 
ent law governing preference extended; commission 
created on regularization of employment; certain unfair 
requirements as a condition of employment forbidden; 
regulation of hawkers and peddlers extended; street 
trades law amended; workmen's compensation act 
amended ; death benefits for dependents of reserve police- 
men limited; financing of old age pensions temporarily 
provided ; State employees' retirement act amended ; com- 
mission on public employees' retirement granted exten- 
sion; administration of street trades law amended; civil 
service law amended; consistent salary classification of 
State employees provided; oji^ration of minimum wage 
law to be investigated. (Special session.) No labor laws 
enacted. 

Michigan. Penalties in intimidation law revised ; regis- 
tration fees of public employment offices discontinued; 
local public employment offices authorized ; loans for pub- 
lic employment office revolving fund authorized; union 
employment agencies exempted from regulation; penal- 
ties revised in certain laws protecting workers seeking 
employment; dry cleaning and dyeing plants regulated; 
sanitary law for construction workers amended; work- 
men's compensation act amended ; fire marshal authorized 
to regulate dry cleaning plants. 

M%nn€»oia. Contractors' bonding law amended; wage 
standards in certain city contracts authorized; experi- 
mental public employment office authorized; Congress 
urged to pass Shipstead-Mansfleld bill; study of employ- 
ment conditions authorized; law regulating dry cleaning 
plants amended; workmen's compensation law amended: 
workmen's compensation carriers further regulated: old 
age pension law amended; surplus funds made available 
for old age pensions; State employees' retirement law 
amended; local employees' retirement law enacted; de- 
pendents of certain deceased public employees provided 
for ; public employees' retirement board created ; adminis- 
tration of old age pension law altered. 

Mwaiatippi. (Special session.) No labor laws enacted. 

MiaaonH. Railroad workers' hour law repealed; public 
employment offices extended; railroad safety regulations 
repealed; obsolete child labor law repealed; worknien's 
compensation act amended; obsolete compensation law 
repealed; constitutional amendment on old age pensions, 
obsolete labor department act repealed. 

ifenCana. Contractors' bonds reqnired; threshers' lien 
law amended; Congress urged to limit immigration; pre- 
vailing wage rate law enacted: preference for employ- 
ment on public works establisned; Congress urgeid to 
create preference for citizens; workmen's compensation 
law amended. 

Nabraaka. Hours of motor carrier drivers restricted; 
lunch periods reo^uired for certain employees ; night work 
lew amonded. (Special lestion.) No labor la we enacted. 


Navada. Wue payment law amended; responsibility of 
oontraetort deflnod; wage eolleotion powers of labor eom- 
missioner extended; private employment agencies limited; 
mine safety laws provisionally extended ; workmen's com- 
pensation law extended ; safety work financed from State 
insuranoe fund: contractors declared responsible for in- 
surance obligations of subcontractors: powers and staff 
of labor commissioner extended; salaries of deputy mine 
inspectors increased; mine inspectors' jurisdiction ex- 
tended. 

Maw Sampahira. Workmen's eompensaUon act amend- 
ed; ftooeptance of rehabilitation act reaffirmed; old age 
pension law enacted. 

Naw Jaraay. Wage protection act for public works 
amended; prevailing wage rates required on public 
works; eitisens granted preference for employment on 
public works ; public works appropriations authorized for 
relief; afce-diSQrimination act amended: migrant welfare 
commission appointed; migratory children's commission 
continued; workmen's compensation act amended and 
supplemented; old age pension law enacted; age-discrim- 
ination law amended in r^ard to pensions ; boiler inspec- 
tion service revised. (Special session.) Unexpended 
balances allotted for unemployment programmes; un- 
employment relief bonds authorized; municipal public 
works authorized; preference for employment on public 
works altered; hignway relief work continued; emer- 
gency relief bill passed ; funds transferred for emergency 
relief. 

New Marico. Collection of wage claims provided for; 
lien created for oil and gas well workers; Sunday ob- 
servance law amended; collection of claims againat em- 
ployment agencies provided for and public employment 
office authorized; preference for emnloyment on public 
works; seats for women required; liability of common 
carriers increased; enforcement of workmen's compensa- 
tion law further provided for; acceptance of rehabilita- 
tion act reaffirmed ; insurance for irrigation district em- 
ployees authorized ; labor and industrial commission 
created. 

Naw Toik. Theatre employees exempted from certain 
laws; committee on lions continued; eviction of certain 
employees regulated; women's hour law amended, list 
of seven days workers in public service required; emer- 
gency public works appropriation made; advance plans 
for public works required; corporations authorized to 
contribute to social projects; committee on unemploy- 
ment created; information on industrial fires required; 
seats for elevator operators in State buildings required; 
workmen’s compensation law amended and supple- 
mented , Stats employees’ retirement act amended , city 
employees' retirement act amended; committee on civil 
service classification continued. (Special session.) Wage 
protection on public works temporarily extended ; five-day 
week requlrea on emergency public works , hour law for 
mblic works temporarily extended ; emergency relief 
aw enacted. 

North Oarolma. Wage protection law amended; per- 
sonnel director ompoweied to determine wages; women’s 
hour law amended; children's hour law amended; per- 
sonnel director empowered to fix hours and vacations; 
night work law for girls enacted; report of unemploy- 
ment committee requested; certain occupations prohibited 
for minors ; labor defiartment authorized to regulate work 

{ daces; workmen’s compensation law amended; rating 
mreau created; industrial commission included in de- 

J iartment of labor, group insurance regulation amended; 
abor department reorganized; personnel department is 
created ; salaries and qualifications of compensation com- 
missioners altered. 

North Dakota Industrial survey commission created; 
wage claims on public works limited; threshers' lien law 
amended; employment preference created on public con- 
struction prefect, workmen’s compensation act amended* 
acceptance of Federal maternity aid affirmed ; powers ana 
organization of workmen’s compensation bureau revised. 

Ohio. Employees protected as members of naval militia ; 
leave of absence granted for military training, etc.; "yel- 
low dog" contracts voided; prevailing wages required on 
public works; committee created to mvesBgate wages on 
ublic works; emergency pubbe works programme un< 
ertaken; unemployment insurance commission created; 
local relief bonds authorized; manufacture and sale of 
fireworks regulated; dry cleaning law repealed and re- 
enacted; workmen’s compensation act amended; insur- 
ance law amended; powers of fire marshal extended; 
department of industrial relations authorized to license 
fireworks plants. 

Oklahoma. Payment of highway commission employees 
expedited; emergency relief funds provided; highway 
department equipment loaned for emergency relief work; 
committee created on coal mine disasters; highway law 
amended respecting accident insuranoe; compensation 
benefits exempted from income tax; industrial commission 
act amended': passage of maternity aid law urged. 

Oregon, wage coUoction powers of labor eommiisioner 
increased; contractors’ bond law amended; mechanics' 
lien' law amended; lumbermen’s Hen law extended; immi- 
gration restriction urged; "yellow dog" contracts voided; 
industrial welfare commission abolished; wage atand* 
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Ardi guarftnteed in public printing eontracti: hour Uw 
for public employee! amenoM; hour standards guaran- 
teed in public printing contracts; preference created on 
public printing contracts; commission created on unem- 
ployment insurance, etc.; immigration restriction urged; 
apprenticeship regulated; chila welfare inspectors abol- 
ished ; workmen’s compensation law amended and sup^e- 
mented; commission on old age pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance created ; acceptance of Federal maternity 
aid authorized: welfare commission created and certain 
other bodies superseded; salary of labor commissioner 
raised; powers of labor commissioner extended; appren- 
ticeship commission crested. 

Fenntylvania. Additional contractors' bonds required] 
iniunctions in labor disputes limited; persons charged 
with contempt for violating injunctions protected: wages 
on public works protected ; experimental employment 
service authorized; local relief bonds authorized; migra- 
tory children protected ; workmen's compensation act 
amended; constitutional amendment on old age pensions 
provisionally passed ; State employees' retirement act 
amended; group insurance for public employees author- 
ized. 

Porto Rico. Wage collection act amended; wage pay- 
ment act amended ; wage payment law enacted for public 
works ; construction workers' lien created ; share- 
cropping regulated; conciliation commission absorbed by 
department of labor; over-time employment regulated; 
child labor law amended; heavy loads prohibited; work- 
men’s compensation act amended; workmen’s compensa- 
tion commission absorbed by department of labor ; 
Federal rehabilitation act accepted ; centralized labor 
department created] civil service law enacted. 

Rhode leland. Wage payment law amended; night 
work commission created ; employment preference created 
on public works; child labor law amended; factory regu- 
lations amended ; certain reports no longer required. 
(Special session.) Unemployment relief law passed. 

South Carolina. Preference for residents created in 
highway work, (fecial session.) No labor laws enacted. 

South Dakota. Threshers’ lien law amended; cash pay- 
ment reouired in minimum wage law ; minimum wage law 
amended ; workmen’s compensation act amended and sup- 
plemented; powers and staff of child welfare commission 
extended; Secretary of Agriculture instructed to enforce 
certain labor laws. 

Tenneaaee. Committee created to investigate labor con- 
ditions; coal donated for unemployed; unemploirment 
committee created; insurance companies permitted to 
create pension plans for their employees. 

Texaa. Wage standards authorized for public works 
contracts; employment preference created on public 
works, workmen's compensation law amended; group in- 
surance regulated. 

Utah. Lien law amended; committee created to plan 
public works relief programme; passage of reclamation 
fund bill urged as relief measure : passage of drainage biU 
urged as relief measure; accident compensation for 
militia men revised ; medical and hospital service pro- 
vided for injured miners, continuation of Federal ma- 
ternity aid urged 

Vermont. Free employment offices authorized in certain 
cities; employment preference created on highway work; 
child labor law amended; factory regulations extended; 

{ laint labelling law amended; workmen’s compensation 
aw amended, workmen’s compensation benefits, etc., ex- 
empt from income tax , enforcement of paint labelling law 
transferred to commissioner of industries. 

Washington. Electrical safety law amended; manufac- 
ture of explosives regulated , merit rating revised ; work- 
men’s compensation act amended ; appeal from labor 
department orders revised; rule power under electrical 
code transferred to director of labor and industries. 

Weat Virginia Emergency road work authorized and 
employment preference created; action for wrongful 
death revised , medical care authorized for injured troop- 
ers; old age pension law enacted; health department co- 
operation with Federal government authorized. 

Wiaconain. Wage payment act amended; wage deduc- 
tions regulated; lien law amended; collective bargaining 
legalized and protected; unanimous jury findings re- 
quired in certain contempt cases; prevailing wage rate 
laws enacted; women’s hour law amended; prevailing 
hours required in public contracts * certain Sunday work 
forbidden; five-day week for public employees urged; 
vacation for public employees revised; emergency relief 
programme undertaken ; adequate Federal relief pro- 
gramme urged; preference created for Wisconsin prod- 
ucts; commission on unemployment insurance created; 
Federal unemployment insurance urged; unemployed ex- 
cepted from certain relief regulations; full crew law 
extended; railroad safety law amended; industrial com- 
mission act extended; personal inju^ actions revised; 
workmen’s compensation act amended; old age pension 
law amended; investigation services created in certain 
counties; group insurance law extended; industrial com- 
mission direct^ to collect wage claims; civil service act 
amended: destruction of certain records authorised. 

Wyoming. Contractors’ bonding law amended ; em- 
ployees protected as voters, etc. ; hour law for miners and 


smelters strengthened ; hour law for public works 
strengthened: preference created for State products; 
mine safety law amended; workmen’s compensation act 
amended; old age pension expenditures increased. 

United Statee. Confiscation of pay forbidden; nat- 
uralization act amended; prevailing wage rate law 
enacted; Saturday half -holiday granted certain public 
employees; immigration service employees granted over- 
time pay; public works appropriations allowed; public 
works expedited; advance planning law enacted; appro- 
priation for advance planning; rehabilitation act extended 
to Po^ Rico ; canal employees’ retirement law enacted ; 
organic act of Porto Bico amended to establish independ- 
ent labor department. 

See Mexico under History for new labor code. 
LABOB LEGISLATION, Amebic an Associa- 
tion FOB. Founded in 1906, this membership 
organization of socially-minded economists, 
lawyers, journalists, labor leaders, and employ- 
ers has worked along scientific lines, fearlessly 
attacking needless industrial evils from the gen- 
eral welfare viewpoint. It continues its work as 
the American arm of the International Associa- 
tion for Social Progress formed by the fusion 
of the three international organizations for labor 
legislation, unemployment, and social insurance. 
See Social Pbooress, International Associa- 
tion FOB. Progress of the Association was re- 
corded in its substantial quarterly, the Amer- 
ican iMhor Legislation Review^ the December, 
1931, issue of which contained a convenient an- 
nual summary and index of all new labor laws 
enacted in the United States. A cumulative in- 
dex to the preceding 20 volumes of this Review 
was also published during the year. 

The continuance of business depression during 
the year brought renewed interest in the As- 
sociation's unemployment programme. As in 1915 
and 1921 a country -wide unemployment survey 
was made in 1930 and standard recommenda- 
tions concerning emergency relief measures, pub- 
lic employment agencies, long-range planning of 
public works, stabilization, and unemployment 
insurance were stressed. After consultation with 
representative authorities throughout the coun- 
try an unemployment insurance bill was drafted 
which the Association called "An American Plan 
for Unemployment Reserve Funds” and which 
was carefully framed to meet the special condi- 
tions of American industrial life. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting was at Wash- 
ington, December 28-30, several sessions being 
held jointly with the American Economic As- 
sociation, the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, and the American Statistical Association. 

The president in 1931 was Ernest G. Draper, 
the secretary John B. Andrews, with headquarters 
at 131 East 23d Street, New York City. See Labob 
Legislation. 

LABOB. UNIONS. Sec Trade Unions. 

LABBADOB, l&b'r&-d6r. A large peninsula 
of British North America, lying between the At- 
lantic Ocean and Hudson Bay and forming the 
easternmost part of the North American Conti- 
nent. The Atlantic watershed of the peninsula, a 
large part of which was claimed by Quebec, was 
awarded to Newfoundland by the Privy Council 
in 1927. The remainder comprises part of Quebec. 
The population of the section attached to New- 
foundland was 4163 in 1929 (2228 males). Fish- 
ing and lumbering are the chief industries. An 
aerial hydrographic survey of the Labrador 
Coast from Cartwright to the northernmost point 
at Cape Chidley was made under the supervision of 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell in 1931. Approximately half 
of the sledge dogs of Labrador were exterminated 
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during the year by an epidemic of fever, which 
orminated in wild animals. See Newfoundland. 

LABUAN. See Straits Settlements. 

LACEY, Thomas Alexander. A British 
cler^man, died in London, Dec. 7, 1931. Born 
in Nottingham in 1853, he studied at Balliol 
College, Oxford, and was ordained in the Church 
of England in 1876. After acting as assistant 
master at Wakefield Granunar School and Den- 
stone College, be was made vicar of Madingley, 
Cambridge, in 1894 and chaplain and warden 
of the London Diocesan Penitentiai^y at High- 
gate in 1903, holding the latter appointment un- 
til 1919. He was appointed Canon of Worcester in 
1918, and from 1922 to 1929 was proctor in con- 
vocation of the diocese of Worcester. Among his 
works are: Liturgical Interpolationa (1898); 
The Anglo-Catholic Faith (1926); Authority in 
the Church (1928) ; and The Reformation and the 
People (1929). 

LACROSSE. St. John’s College of Annapolis, 
Md., had the best lacrosse team in the United 
States in 1931, winning the intercollegiate 
championship by defeating all opponents and 
then going on to capture the Lally Cup, the 
most prized trophy of the lacrosse season, from 
an all-Canada team. The State of Maryland re- 
mained in absolute control of the game, the best 
teams representing colleges from that State. 
Maryland, St. Johns, Johns Hopkins, and the 
U. S. Naval Academy were supreme, and only 
Army and Rutgers also succeeded in placing 
men on the all-American team, that was made 
up almost exclusively of Maryland men. Profes- 
sional box lacrosse was organized during the sea- 
son in Canada and in 1932 the league was to 
have teams in the United States. This is a 
slightly faster game and has become the na- 
tional ga me of Australia. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. An institution for 
the higher education of men in Easton, Pa., 
founded in 1826. The registration in the autumn 
of 1931 was 994, the enrollment being restricted 
to 1000. The faculty numbered 100. The produc- 
tive funds amounted to $3,510,197, on July 1, 
1931, and the income for the previous year was 
$600,598. The number of volumes in the library 
was 80,000. The Leslie Freeman Gates Memorial 
Dormitory was completed during the year. Pres- 
ident, William Mather Lewis, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D. 

LAKE TSANA, or Tana. See Ethiopia under 
History, 

LAMBETH CONFERENCE. See England, 
Church of. 

LAMBS. See Livestock. 

LAND CLASSIFICATION. See Soils. 

liANDESITE. See Mineralogy. 

LANDS, PuBUC. The Commissioner of the 
U. S. General Land Office, in his annual report 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, stated 
that 6,218,627 acres were embraced in original en- 
tries allowed for the fiscal year. The demand for 
homes thus indicated had apparently no relation 
to economic conditions, for in 1926, a year of gen- 
eral prosperity, only 3,243,446 acres of piiblic 
lands were embraced in original entries. luring 
the continuance of prosperity the amount was 
increased to 3,594,834 acres in 1927 ; to 3,726,421 
acres in 1928; and during the hectic period of 
1929 the land entered was 4,612,722 acres, but 
after the stock market collapse in 1929, and the 
resulting depression the acreage for the year 1930 
arose to 5,434,550 acres. Final homestead entries 
to the number of 6199 were approved and pat- 


ented. The additional amounts made available for 
the year 1931 for fighting forest fires were the 
means of a more efficient distribution of the fire 
prevention forces. Notwithstanding the low price 
of oil the receipts under the mineral leasing act 
were $3,531,665.05, of which the largest amount 
was obtained from mineral lands in Wyoming, 
$2,184,422.88. California was the second State in 
the amount of receipts with $870,453.68. The 
total expenditures for the conduct of business of 
the General Land Office, including expenses of the 
district land offices, amounted to $2,158,159.80 as 
against $2,222,785 spent for the same purposes 
during the year 1930. 

There were added to national forests from the 
public domain approximately 198,450 acres and 
2000 acres excluded from such reservations were 
restored. On June 30, 1931, there were 161 na- 
tional forests embracing 185,251,682 acres, of 
which something over 85 per cent is public land 
of the United States. Eighty-nine hydro-electric 
power project applications were transmitted to 
the General Land Office by the Federal Water 
Power Commission, involving public lands and 
lauds within national forests in 12 States and the 
Territory of Alaska. There were withdrawn dur- 
ing the year 1931 under the Federal Water Power 
Act 35,644 acres, and prior thereto 2,064,876 
acres. Executive or Departmental withdrawals 
placed in reservation 6,964,797.32 acres. The res- 
toration from previous withdrawals total 4,920,- 
363.64 acres. Allotments to Indians not residing 
upon reservations numbered 1684 and 384 pat- 
ents were issued on cases of this character. Ap- 
plications in 2396 cases for fee and trust patents 
for the benefit of Indians were adjudicated and 
1172 fee and 188 trust patents issued. 

Patents, with the reservation of all minerals to 
the United States, were issued on 2462 final 
stock-raising homestead entries for 1,051,593.21 
acres. Prior to July 1, 1931, 60,071 such final 
stock-raising homestead entries had been passed 
to patent for an area of 22,341,253.90 acres, in- 
cluding those during the year. Patents have is- 
sued with the reservations of all minerals, or 
some particular minerals, to the extent of 34,- 
610,838.20 acres. The vacant lands subject to all 
applicable public land laws on June 30, 1931, 
were 177,101,551 acres. Of this area 127,265,885 
acres were surveyed and (estimated) 49,835,666 
acres unsurveyed. The foregoing did not include 
any public land situated in the Territory of 
Alaska or embraced in an Indian reservation, a 
national forest or park, or withdrawn for stock 
driveway or other public purposes. 

LAND USE CONFERENCE. See Agbioul- 

TURE. 

LAND UTILIZATION. See Soils. 

LANE-POOLE, Stanley. A British Oriental- 
ist, archeologist, and historian, died Dec. 29, 
1931, in London where he was bom Dec. 18, 1854. 
Educated at the universities of Oxford and Dub- 
lin, he was connected with the coin department 
of the British Museum from 1874 to 1892. Dur- 
ing this period he prepared a fourteen-volume 
catalogue on the Oriental and Indian coins in 
the museum. He also was sent on important 
archoeological missions to Egypt (1883) and 
Russia (1886), and in 1896-97 was employed by 
the Egyptian government in research at Cairo. 
From 1898 to 1904 he was professor of Arabic 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and was also during 
1901-02 secretary of the council of the Royiu 
Irish Academy and examiner in Arabic to the 
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University of Wales. Among his many works are 
biographies of bis great-unole, Edward William 
Lane, the Orientalist (1877) ; Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe (1888); Sir G. F. Bowen (1889); Au- 
rangzib (1892); Saladin (1898); and Babur 
(1899). Also numerous histories, such as The 
Moors in Spain (1887); Turkey (1888); The 
Barbary Corsairs (1890); The Mogul Emperors 
(1892); The Mohammedan Dynasties (1893); 
Egypt in the Middle Ages (1901)*; The Story of 
Cairo (1902); Mediaeval India (1902); Islam 
(1903); Mediaeval India from Contemporary 
Sources (1916); and A Short History of India 
in the Middle Ages ( 1917 ) . 

LANGUAGE STUDIES. See Philology, 
Modern. 

LAOS. See French Indo-China. 

LAFUAN MOVEMENT. See Finland under 
History, 

LATIN AMERICA. See articles on the vari- 
ous countries of the Caribbean, Central America, 
and South America; also Pan American Union; 
United States and Spain under History, etc. 

LATIN STUDIES. See Philology, Classi- 
cal. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS, Church of Jesus 
Christ op. A religious body commonly known as 
the Mormon Church, existing chiefly in the 
United States. It was organized Apr. 6, 1830, at 
Fayette, N. Y., by Joseph Smith to whom is 
credited by his followers the discovery, through 
divine revelation, of a set of metal plates, buried 
in a hill, from which by a special power received 
from God he translated the text of the Book of 
Mormon, the special sacred book of the church. 
The Mormon articles of faith include belief in 
God, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost as indi- 
vidual beings, the punishment of men for their 
own sins, the atonement, divine authority, bap- 
tism, laying on of hands, prophecy, salvation for 
the dead, the Bible *^as far as it is translated 
correctly,” the Doctrine and Covenant, the Pearl 
of Great Price which contains instructions 
claimed to have been received divinely by Joseph 
Smith, the common virtues, and obedience to 
constituted authorities. 

The administrative ctivisions of the church are 
known as the general, stake, ward, branch, and 
mission. A stake is a geographical division and 
comprises wards and branches, and is directed by 
a presidency of three. A ward is frequently a 
part of a city, and is directed by a bishop and 
two counselors. The branch, similar to the ward, 
is directed by an elder. In 1931 the church con- 
sisted of 104 stakes, 926 wards, and 74 inde- 
pendent branches. The estimated membership 
was 071,223. There were 13 missions in America 
with a membership of approximately 92,761 ; the 
missions in Europe had a membership of 28,781 
and those in the Pacific Islands of 15,473. A mis- 
sion is directed by a mission president. In 1931, 
2084 missionaries were at work in various coun- 
tries, 1110 being outside the United States. 

The general authorities who have jurisdiction 
over the entire church are the First Presidency, 
the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, the Presid- 
ing Patriarch, the First Council of Seventy, and 
the Presiding Bishopric. In 1931 these authorities 
were: First Presidency: Heber J. Grant, presi- 
dent ; Anthony W. Ivins, first counselor ; Charles 
W. Nibley, second counselor. Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles: Rudger Clawson, president, 
and Reed Smoot, George Albert Smith, George F. 
Richards, David O. McKay, Joseph Fielding 


Smith, James E. Talmage, Stephen L. Richards, 
Richard R. Lyman, Melvin J. Ballard, John A. 
Widtsoe, and Joseph F. Merrill, apostles. Pre- 
siding Patriarch: Hyrum G, Smith. First Council 
of Seventy : Brigham H. Roberts, J. Golden Kim- 
ball, Rulon S. Wells, Joseph W. McMurrin, 
Charles H. Hart, Levi Edgar Young, and Antoine 
R. Ivins. Presiding Bishopric: Sylvester Q. 
Cannon, presiding bishop; David A. Smith, first 
counselor; and John Wells, second counselor. 

The church maintains seven temples which are 
devoted to sacred ordinances for the living and 
the dead, such as baptisms, endowments, and 
marriages. It also maintains Brigham Young 
University (q.v.) at Provo, Utah, five junior col- 
leges, three collegiate institutes, one high school, 
and 80 seminaries, small schools adjoining high 
schools and providing special religious instruc- 
tion. The Sunday schools in 1931 had an enroll- 
ment of 258,429 pupils and 26,661 officers and 
teachers. Junior seminaries had an enrollment of 
12,984. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS, Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of. After the death of 
Joseph Smith in 1844, several factions developed 
among the Latter-day Saints. In 1852, in Wis- 
consin, one of these scattered congregations ef- 
fected a partial reorganization, which was com- 
pleted in 1860 under the name of “Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints.” 

In 1931 the church reported a membership of 
110,482, which included members throughout the 
United States and in Canada, Great Britain, 
Australia, Germany, Isle of Pines, Holland, Swit- 
zerland, Norway, Sweden, Palestine, South Sea 
Islands, Hawaii, and New Zealand. There were 
745 churches, 7000 ministers, and 730 Sunday 
schools with 45,000 pupils. The church also main- 
tained Graccland College in Lamoni, Iowa, and 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences, home for the 
aged, and the Independence Sanitarium in In- 
dependence, Mo. The official periodical, the Saints* 
Herald, is issued weekly. Headquarters are in 
Independence, Mo. 

LAT17IA. A Baltic republic formed from ter- 
ritories of the former Russian Empire on Nov. 
18, 1918; bounded by Estonia on the north, the 
Soviet Union on the east, and Lithuania and 
Poland on the south. Capital, Riga. 

Area and Population. The total area, exclud- 
ing inland lakes, is approximately 24,440 square 
miles. The population at the census of 1930 was 
1,900,045 (including 56,168 foreigners), as com- 
pared with 1,844,805 at the census of 1925. Letts 
comprised 73.4 per cent of the Latvian citizens, 
Russians 12.52 per cent, Jews 4.97 per cent, Ger- 
mans 3.12 per cent, Poles 1.36 per cent, and Lith- 
uanians, Estonians, and others the remainder. 
The birth rate per 1000 of population in 1929 was 
18.77 and the death rate 15.01. The chief cities, 
with the census population in 1930, were: Riga, 
377,917; Liepdja (Libau), 57,238. 

Education. Each national minority has the 
right to its own schools, with its own language 
of instruction. In 1929-30, there were 1944 ele- 
mentary schools, with 172,702 pupils; all except 
127 schools were supported by the state or munic- 
ipalities. In the 138 secondary schools (79 state 
or municipal) there were 22,876 pupils. Besides 
the University of Latvia at Riga, with 8284 stu- 
dents in 1929-30, there were a number of techni- 
cal professional and art schools. 

Production. While agriculture is still the pri- 
mary industry, manufacturing has made rapid 
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gains. About 65 per cent of the total area, or 

8.118.000 acres, was under cultivation in 1929, 
and 20.2 per cent was under forest. Livestock in 
1929 included 975,100 cattle, 899,900 sheep, 359,- 
600 horses, and 387,700 swine. The principal 
crops are cereals, potatoes, and flax. 

Ranked in order of the number of employees, 
the chief industries at the beginning of 1930 
were: Woodworking, 13,980 employees; metallur- 
gical, 11,485; textile, 10,100; chemical, 5410. 
Exports of wood and wood products in 1930 
amounted to $14,984,000 (preliminary), com- 
pared with $16,656,000 in 1929. Mineral re- 
sources are relatively unimportant. 

CoMMEBCE. Latvian foreign trade showed a 
marked decline in 1930. Exports declined to 247,- 

600.000 lats (about $47,800,000) from 273,800,000 
lats (about $52,900,000) in 1929 and imports fell 
even more sharply to 296,100,000 lats (al^ut $57,- 
200,000) from 362,100,000 lats (about $69,900,- 
000) in 1929. The unfavorable balance of trade 
was 48,500,000 lats in 1930, compared with 88,- 

300.000 lats in the previous year. In 1931, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, imports amounted to 
177,000,000 lats and exports to 164,000,000 lats. 

Finance. The budget for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1931, was estimated to balance at 178,- 

299.000 lats (about $34,412,000). Preliminary 
actual returns indicated a surplus of about 
$578,000. In the previous year (1929-30) the 
budget estimates balanced at 186,491,721 lats and 
the closed account showed an actual surplus of 

11.764.000 lats. The national debt on Apr. 30, 
1930, consisted of $5,475,000 borrowed in the 
United States, £2,000,000 borrowed in Great Brit- 
ain, and an internal debt of 722,000 lats. As a 
result of the drain on the gold reserve caused by 
the European financial crisis of 1931, tlie Bank 
of Latvia on October 8 was given complete con- 
trol of transactions in foreign exchange. Dealing 
in futures was prohibited. The 1931-32 budget, 
as revised by Parliament Dec. 30, 1931, reduced 
expenditures to 154.200,000 lats and the antici- 
pated revenues to 126,500,000 lats. The budget 
balanced originally at 177,800,000 lats. 

Communications. On Jan. 1, 1930, Latvia had 
1759 miles of railway lines, of which 1005 miles 
were of the Russian gauge and 282 miles of nor- 
mal gauge. Highways in 1930 extended 22,796 
miles, of which about 674 miles were macadam- 
ized. The navigable inland waterways total about 
1829 miles and carry about 1,500,000 tons of 
goods annually. 

Government. Under the constitution adopted 
by the constituent assembly, Feb. 15, 1922, execu- 
tive power is vested in a president, elected by 
Parliament for three years; and legislative power 
in the Saeima, or Parliament, comprising 100 
members elected for three years, universal di- 
rect Buifrage (men and women), on the basis of 
proportional representation. President in 1931, 
Albert Kviesis (Agrarian), elected Apr. 9, 1930. 
Prime Minister at the beginning of 1931, Hugo 
Celmins, appointed Nov. 30, 1928. 

History. Two new Cabinets were formed in 
Latvia during 1931. The CelminS Ministry, an 
Agrarian-Conservative coalition which had been 
in power for two years, resigned in March and on 
March 24 a new Ministry was formed under Karl 
Ulmanis, a former instructor in the State Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, who had served five times as 
Prime Minister of Latvia. The new Prime Min- 
ister also held the portfolio of Foreign .^airs. 
Premier Ulmanis resigned on November 3, fol- 


lowing elections to the Latvian Parliament of 
October 3--4, which showed a strong trend toward 
conservatism. The parties of the Centre and Right 
emerged with 56 out of the 100 seats in Parlia- 
ment. The Ulmanis Cabinet submitted its resig- 
nation at the first meeting of the new Parliament, 
when the Agrarians proposed the formation of a 
government by the bourgeois groups. It was not 
until Dec. 5, 1931, that a new Ministry was 
formed under Margers Skujenieks, leader of the 
Reform Social Democratic party, supported by a 
coalition of agrarian and bourgeois groups. 

A compact was signed between the Foreign 
Ministers of Latvia and Estonia on May 5, after 
negotiations at Riga. It provided for close co5p- 
eration of the two governments at the 1932 Dis- 
armament Conference and in the promotion of 
certain agricultural exports. A joint steamship 
line was to be considered. No final agreement was 
reached on the much-discussed trade pact of 1928 
or on tlie question of a tariff union. Negotiations 
on these problems were to continue. The Ulmanis 
Government in April was reported to have guar- 
anteed credits for Soviet purchases in Latvia. 
Consult Malbone W. Graham, “Stability in the 
Baltic States," Foreign Policy Reports, May 27, 
1931, vol. vii, no. 6. 

LAURA SPELLMAN ROCKEFELLER 
MEMORIAL. See Rockefeller Foundation. 

LAVAL, Premier, Visit to United States. 
See United States under Administration, and 
France under History. 

LAVONGAI. See Bismarck Archipelago. 

LAW, International. See International 
Law. 

LAW, Progress and Developments. Legis- 
lative. From the standpoint of comparative law, 
the most important piece of the year’s legislation 
was probably the new Spanish republican con- 
stitution which replaced the monarchical and re- 
actionary one of 1876. See Spain under History. 

The Statute of Westminster, recognizing the 
legislative autonomy of the British Dominions, 
having passed the House of Commons by a vote 
of 350 to 50, was accepted by the Lords without 
amendment and received the royal assent early in 
December. The Statute was a formal expression 
of the fundamental agreements arrived at during 
the Imperial Conference of 1926 and 1930 and 
promises to rank as a landmark in British con- 
stitutional law, of hardly, if any, less importance 
than the famous Magna Carta. See Great Britain 
under History. 

The New York electorate displayed not a little 
discrimination in passing upon six proposed 
amendments to the State Constitution, viz., ( 1 ) 
Utilizing the Federal census in forming new legis- 
lative districts; (2) Rendering members of the 
legislature eligible, during their terms, to other 
offices and thus reviving an ancient evil; (3) 
Providing for the purchase of waste land for re- 
forestation; (4) Creation of a new judicial dis- 
trict on Long Island; (5) Substituting “Social 
Welfare” for “Charities” in the title of the State 
department of that name; (6) Enabling West- 
chester County to establish its own assessment 
system. Amendments 1, 3, and 5 were carried al- 
though Amendment No. 3 was actively opposed 
by former Governor Smith and involved an event- 
ual outlay, for posterity’s benefit, of over $19,- 
000,000, which the legislature is required to ap- 
propriate by installments. Others were reject^ 
and the result was hailed as a vindication of the 
voter as a legislator. See New Yobs. 
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The new Yugoslavian electoral liiw was applied 
for the first time on Kovember 8. The anti- 
government party charged that the law discrimi- 
nated against it and generally refrained from vot- 
ing See YtTOOeLAViA under History, 

Education. State legislatures in the United 
States generally grappled with the mounting costs 
of public instruction. A typical instance was that 
of North Carolina where the General Assembly 
took the schools out of local financial control and 
support, increased the school revenues and insti- 
tuted drastic economies; but restricted to funds 
actually available the operating budget for the six 
months' period of school sessions for the year. To 
an extraordinary session of the Tennessee legis- 
lature, convened on November 10, Governor Hor- 
ton announced that some schools had already 
closed for lack of funds and that “many others” 
would be forced to close unless financed speedily. 
The Nebraska legislature, which greatly reduced 
the budget offered by the State university authori- 
ties, passed an act authorizing the establishment 
of junior colleges, with a two-year curriculum, in 
any district having 200 high school pupils and 
pr^erty of the assessed value of $6,000,000. 

The bill, pending in Congress for over a decade, 
to create a Federal Department of Education, 
again failed to pass the committee stage; but on 
November 14 the National Advisory Committee on 
Education, submitted its report to the President, 
recommending a “Federal Headquarters for Edu- 
cation” in the form of a government department 
with a Secretary of Education in the cabinet but 
limited to research, fact-finding and the diffusion 
of information calculated to promote cooperation 
with and among the States in educational affairs 
and the coordination of Federal educational 
agencies. The present Office of Education was 
recommended as a nucleus. 

Labor. Legislation prohibiting, as contrary to 
public policy, “yellow dog” clauses — i.e., those by 
which each party to a contract of employment 
agrees not to join a union or association — was 
enacted in Arizona, Colorado, Ohio, and Oregon. 
In Massachusetts, the passage of a similar act 
was averted by on advisory opinion (171 N. E. 
234) to the effect that it would be unconstitu- 
tional. A similar opinion of the Indiana Attorney 
General caused the Governor of that State to Veto 
the measure which the legislature had passed; 
after which the lower house, but not the upper, 
repassed it over the veto. See Labor Legislation. 

Marital Status. By a vote of 169 to 163, the 
Spanish National Assembly, on October 16, took 
the revolutionary step of authorizing the dissolu- 
tion of marriage upon “just grounds” at the in- 
stance of either party and on equal terms. At least 
since the sixth century Spain had been under 
Canon law which treats marriage as indissoluble 
save by death, \\niat was there known as “di- 
vorcio” was really nothing more than separation 
(the “limited divorce” of American jurispru- 
dence ) although it might include either persons or 
property or both. The new provision therefore 
completely reversed the prior situation and on 
November 18 the Papal Nuncio lodged a pro- 
test from the Vatican. Similar measures were un- 
der consideration during the year in Bolivia, 
Philippines and Trinidad. In &>livia, thb pro- 
posed law was adopted in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by a large majority in November; but it was 
expected that the conservative Senate would post- 
pone action until the next session. In the Philip- 
pines, the Homan Catholic ArchbSshop of Manila 


Issued a pronouncement against the pending 
measures on September 21. In Trinidad, where 
the government had been pressing the proposed 
legislation for some time, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop likewise protested and was supported 
by Venezuelan priests, the Anglican Bishop, and 
Hindu pundits. The measure was nevertheless 
adopted. Approximately three-fourths of the 
American State legislatures considered changes 
in matrimonial legislation and one result was a 
trend toward devices like those of the Council of 
Trent to prevent hasty marriages. Colorado, 
Idano, Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wyoming en- 
acted laws requiring a five-day interval between 
the application for, and the issuance of, a license. 
In Idaho the latter must also be issued within 30 
days after the former and in Delaware must con- 
tain a certificate as to the applicant's marital 
status. In Spain, the new constitution left the de- 
tailed grounds of divorce to future legislation. 
American State legislatures appeared disposed to 
extend the grounds and even to render possible 
divorce by mutual consent. Since 1016 an act of 
the Louisiana legislature has permitted either of 
the spouses, who have lived apart for seven years, 
to obtain a divorce. Thus by agreeing so to live 
apart such spouses become divorced by mutual 
consent. A similar statute, though reducing the 
period to five years, was enacted in 1931 in Ari- 
zona, Nevada, and North Carolina, though the 
last named limited its application to marriages 
where there are neither children nor property, 
while in Nevada the rendition of such a decree 
is made discretionary with the court and a 
default decree in any case is amendable if the 
defendant subsequently appears. A Vermont stat- 
ute of the year authorizes a two-year resident to 
be divorced from an insane spouse, confined for 
five years. A tendency to shorten the residential 
period required of the applicant was also manifest, 
due perhaps to the competition of Cuba (now a 
signatory of the Pan-American Code, which the 
United States recognizes) and certain Mexican 
states. The Nevada legislature reduced the time 
to six weeks though corroborative evidence of 
intention is required. A 90-dajr period was adopted 
in Arkansas and Idaho, but in the former a peti- 
tion for a referendum, to be taken at the general 
election of 1932, was presented but on November 
23 was declared insufilcient by five of the seven 
Supreme Court judges. See Marriage and Di- 
vorce. 

Nationality. Public Act 829 of the Seventy- 
first Congress authorizes American women who 
have married aliens ineligible to citizenship, or 
who have lost theirs by subsequent residence 
abroad, to repatriate themselves by rejjistration at 
the consulate, thus ending a hardship resulting 
from the Cable Act of 1922, which left them per- 
manently aliens under such circumstances. Public 
Act 683 requires the deportation of aliens under 
sentence for unlawfully vending narcotics. 

pROOEDURB. Public Act 862 authorizes the 
United States to be made a partjr to Federal dis- 
trict court proceedings involving property in 
which the Government may have an interest. This 
is a step beyond the Court of Claims Act by which 
the United States consents to be sued there only. 
Meanwhile the Supreme Court held {Russian Vol- 
unteer Fleet V. V, fif., 51 Sup, Ct. Rep.f 129) that 
the plaintiff there was an “alien friend” and en- 
titled to sue in that court. Public Act 548 author- 
izes prosecution by complaint or information ( in- 
stead of Grand Jury indictment) of all those 
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aocuBed of offenses (those under the Volstead Act 
evidently intended) penalized by imprisonment 
not over six months or fine not over $500 or both. 
Bills to authorize trials of such and similar of- 
•fenses without a jury failed of passage in Con- 
gress. The Supreme Court, meanwhile, held {Dist. 
of OoL V, Colts, 51 Sup, Ct. Rep,, 5$) that even 
one charged with reckless driving of an automo- 
Ule was entitled to a jury trial in the District of 
Columbia. The same tribunal, on the other hand, 
held inoperative in the Federal courts a State 
constitutional req^uirement that the defense of 
contributory negligence or assumption of risk 
should always be left to the jury {Herro%\ v. So, 
Pac, R, Co,, 51 Sup, Ct, Rep,, S8S ) , and the Illinois 
Supreme Court held unconstitutional a century 
and a quarter old statute making jurors ** judges 
of the law and the fact’*; on the main ground that 
the jury trial guaranteed by the State’s constitu- 
tion was by a common law jury which, in the 
court’s view, passed on the fa^s only. {People t>. 
Bruner, S4S 111, 146,) 

A bill passed by the Nebraska legislature, re- 
quiring the Supreme Court to file written opinions 
in deciding all questions, was vetoed by Governor 
Bryan, who, although not a lawyer, thus agreed, 
perhaps unconsciously, with the California Su- 
preme Court which as long ago as 1859 {Houston 
V, Williams, IS Cal. 24) held such a statute uncon- 
stitutional as infringing the judicial prerogative. 

Pbofessional Qualifications and Stand- 
ards. An act of the New York legislature, ad- 
mitting to practice in the courts of that State, 
without examination, former U. S. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Sargent, was vetoed by Governor Roosevelt, 
on the ground that all requirements to that end 
should be equal and uniform. On December 17, 
the Supreme Court of Illinois disbarred John J. 
Gorman for his attack on Prof. David S. Muzzey 
of Columbia University, as an alleged “propa- 
gandist for Great Britain” in his textbook of 
American history. The attack was made in the 
course of a proceeding conducted by the former as 
corporation counsel under Mayor William Hale 
Thompson of Chicago. After Professor Muzzey 
instituted an action for libel against Gorman, the 
latter made a formal apology and the Chicago 
Bar Association thereupon initiated the disbar- 
ment proceedings. An act of the Indiana legisla- 
ture gives the State Supreme Court “exclusive 
jurisdiction to admit attorneys under such rules 
and regulations as it may prescribe”; thereby 
providing a way of escape from an early constitu- 
tional provision which, in practice, has proved 
unamendable, fixing no other qualifications than 
a citizenship and good moral character. 

The Wisconsin legislature passed an act (No. 
93A) reinstating a suspended lawyer whose appli- 
cation for reinstatement by the Supreme Court of 
the State was then pending. Governor LaFollette, 
in approving the act, wrote a lengthy message 
upholding the legislature’s power to pass it. In 
contrast was the Oklahoma Supreme Court’s de- 
cision on April 21 8ustainin|[ the act incorporat- 
ing the bar and giving it Jurisdiction over the 
admission and disbarment of members. 

Public Utilities. The Kansas legislature fol- 
lowed the lead of Massachusetts and New York in 
enacting a stringent law regulating gas and elec- 
tric light companies. It forbids payment for 
service “without an itemized showing by the op- 
erating company of the actual cost,” or toe acqui- 
sition by a foreign company of “a local operaung 
unit” without submitting to the public service 


commission’s jurisdiction and agreeing to keep it 
informed of all transactions between the two. 

Rbappobtionment. The Congressional Act of 
1929, reapportioning representatives among the 
several States, led to many complications in those 
whose representation was r^uced, especially 
where the governor and the legislature were politi- 
cally opposed. In Massachusetts and Nebraska, 
under such a situation, the two finally came to- 
gether. In New York toe legislature ignored the 
governor and attempted reapportionment by joint 
resolution. This was declared inoperative by Su- 
preme Court Justice Staley {Koenig et al, v. Sec- 
retary of State, November 7 ) whose decision is to 
be reviewed by the Court of Appeals. A somewhat 
similar situation exists in Minnesota where the 
State Supreme Court, on October 9, reversed an 
order of the district court, declaring invalid a 
reapportionment act which had been vetoed by 
the Governor and not repassed and was alleged 
to be “so arbitrary and unfair as to violate the 
provisions” of the Federal laws and Constitution. 
{State 17. Holm, 2S8 N, W, Rep,, 4^4-) The case 
was in the course of presentation to the Federal 
Supreme Court. In Illinois the reapportionment 
was pronounced unconstitutional b^ a nisi prius 
court, on the ground of inequality in the popula- 
tions of the new districts. In Missouri, the State 
Legislature adjourned without making a reappor- 
tionment, so that, unless a special session is called 
before the 1 932 election, all of the representatives 
from that State will be chosen at large. Such a ses- 
sion of the Wisconsin legislature was called for 
November 24. 

Judicial. The Permanent Court of Internation- 
al Justice on February 21, promulgated amend- 
ments to 18 of its 75 rules of procedure. Among the 
more important changes arc the commencement of 
ordinary sessions on February 1, instead of June 
15, of each year, empowering the President of the 
Court to call it in extra session “whenever he 
thinks it desirable,” requiring the judges to ap- 
pear at all sessions unless on leave or prevented 
unavoidably, as by illness, and giving “interim 
measures of protection priority over all other 
cases.” See World Court. 

The Supreme Court op the United States. A 
number of notable decisions were rendered in 1931. 

Astronautics. An airplane is not a “vehicle” 
within the meaning of a Federal statute penaliz- 
ing interstate transportation thereof, according to 
the opinion in MoBoyle v, U. S., 51 Sup. Ct. Rep,, 
S40, which doubtless will be included in the pro- 
posed “Uniform Aeronautical Code” drafted by a 
committee of the American Bar Association. 

Income Taw. On November 30, a majority of 
the Federal Supreme Court, in Hoeper v. Wiscon- 
sin Taw Commission, declared unconstitutional 
as “contrary to due processes of law” a State 
statute requiring a husband to return, and pay 
tax on, the combined income of himself and wife. 
Justice Holmes wrote a dissenting opinion, in 
which Justices Brandeis and Stone concurred, 
holding it competent for the legislature to treat 
all of the wife^B property, as at common law, as 
belonging to the husband. 

Indians, Under the decision in XJ, S. v. Equita- 
ble Trust Co,, 51 Sup, Ct. Rep,, 6S9 the property of 
Indians, notwithstanding the statutory restric- 
tions upon its alienation, is subject to claims for 
legal services in protecting it, although rendered 
for one under guardianship. 

Interstate Litigation, The clause in the origi- 
nal Federal Constitution (III, 2) extending toe 
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judicial power “to controvereies between two or 
more States” appears to have been availed of to an 
unusual extent during the year, though all of the 
cases noted relate to interstate waters. Belief in 
two was denied for failure to show a serious and 
presently threatened injury {Conneoticut o. 
MaaedchuaettSf 51 Sup. Gt. Rep., 286, Connecticut 
River; Arisfona v. Calif omia Id., 622, Boulder 
Dam ) . In the latter case the Court took judicial 
notice that the Colorado “south of Black Canyon 
was formerly navigable.” Again it was announced 
{New Jersey v. New York, 51 Id., 478) that a 
more liberal rule must be applied to such waters 
as those between States than to private riparian 
owners. “A river,” said Justice Holmes, “is more 
than an amenity; it is a treasure.” Hence a di- 
vision of waters considered equitable was ordered 
but New York was enjoined from using daily more 
than 440,000,000 gallons from the Delaware. In 
New Jersey v. New York City, Id., 519, defendant 
was enjoined from dumping its garbage into the 
Atlantic Ocean, oil plaintiff’s coast. The case of 
Vermont v. New Hampshire, which, though a 
boundary dispute, likewise involves the Connecti- 
cut River, was referred to Edward F. Trabue, 
Esq., to take evidence. Upon his report the de- 
cision will probably be rendered. 

Naturalization. Among the most widely dis- 
cussed decisions of the year were U. 8. v. Macin- 
tosh, 51 Sup Ct. Rep., 570, and U. 8. v. Bland, Id. 
569, in both of which, by a bare majority, the 
Court denied naturalization to Canadians who 
were ready to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution, but to take up arms for the United 
States only in a just war. The first named de- 
fendant was a Baptist minister and a professor in 
the Yale Divinity School; the second was a war 
nurse in France working among American sol- 
diers. The Chief Justice and Justices Holmes, 
Brandeis, and Stone dissented, and there was much 
criticism of the decision, not only in the public 
press but in technical periodicals. (See, e.g.. Am. 
Bar A88*n. Journal, XVII, 651 ) President Charles 
A. Boston, in his annual address before that as- 
sociation, pointed out the exemption of conscien- 
tious objectors in the early constitutions. 

Police Power. Another group of hotly con- 
tested cases involved, in part at least, the exercise 
of police power. In 8tate Soar'd v. Jackson, 51 
Sup. at. Rep., 540, plaintiff sued to enjoin the 
enforcement of an act of the Indiana legislature 
imposing a graduated license tax upon “chain 
store” owners. The Federal district court granted 
an injunction on the ground that the act was dis- 
criminatory; but the Supreme Court, again by a 
bare majority, reversed the decree and upheld the 
statute. This time, however, it was the “liberal” 
group which prevailed, the dissenters being Jus- 
tices Sutherland, Van Devanter, McReynolds, and 
Butler. The same division occurred in Near v. 
Minnesota, Id., 625, where the majority held un- 
constitutional a State law under which “a mali- 
cious, scandalous, and defamatory newspaper” etc. 
might be declared a nuisance and its publication 
enjoined. Likewise a conviction under the Cali- 
fornia “Red Flag Law,” penalizing the display of 
any “sign, symbol or emblem of opposition to 
organized government,” was reversed for repug- 
nance to the Fourteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Justice Butler dissented. 

Radio Law. In J ewell-LaSalle Realty Co. u. 
Buck, Id., 506, the Court held that the operation 
of radio apparatus in a hotel, transmitting to its 
guests, without permission, a copyrighted musical 


composition, constituted an infri^ement. In that 
connection should be noted the failure in the Sen- 
ate, during the closing days of the late session, of 
the “Vestal Copyright Bill” which would have 
given the United States the full benefit of inter- 
national legislation on the subject. 

Other Causes CiUbres. In U. 8. v. Smith, at 
the end of the year pending in the District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court, the Senate majority 
sought to oust Cleorge Otis Smith, as chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission. His nomination, 
first confirmed on Dec. 20, 1030, was on Jan 0, 
1931, reconsidered by the Senate and on Febru- 
ary 4 rejected by a vote of 40 to 33. Meanwhile, 
on Dec. 22, 1031, he had been commissioned; but 
a Senate rule permits reconsideration on either 
of the next two days of executive session and that 
period had not passed when the commission was 
issued. Two eminent counsel appear — John W. 
Davis for the Senate and George Wharton Pepper 
for the respondent — and the case promised even- 
tually to reach the Federal Supreme Court. See 
Louisiana under Political and Other Events. 

The American Law Institute, a select and en- 
dowed organization, chosen from the bench and 
bar, which meets annually at Washington to con- 
sider and pass upon restatement of the law with a 
view to eventual codification, held its ninth ses- 
sion from May 7-9. Tentative drafts were dis- 
cussed by the full membership present on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Agency, Conflict of Laws (final 
draft). Contracts, Criminal Law Administration, 
Property, Torts and Trusts. 

Judicial Selections. The disclosures of the 
Seabury Committee’s investigations into the con- 
duct of the New York judiciary drew public at- 
tention to the important though complicated sub- 
ject of the selection of judges. Early in his term 
President Hoover announc^ that such selection 
would be made upon professional, and not upon 
political, recommendations and that the names of 
all indorsers would be published in connection 
with each appointment. No such publication, how- 
ever, accompanied the nominations of three 
Americans to be justices of the Philippine Su- 
preme Court nor of Gunnar Nordby to be Judge of 
the U. S. District Court in Minnesota. The former 
appear to have been selected, one each, by the 
Secretaries of State and War and Chairman Bing- 
ham of the Senate Philippine Committee, without 
consulting the Attorney General, and the Senate 
Judiciary Committee voted not to report them 
favorably. 

The Minnesota judgeship had been recently 
created by Congress and the State’s delegation in 
that body unanimously recommended for appoint- 
ment thereto Ernest A. Michel, a lawyer of St. 
Paul. He was opposed by Attorney General Mitch- 
ell from the same State who offered no specific 
objections to Mr. Michel’s character or profes- 
sional attainments but claimed to have received 
letters adverse to such appointment, which, how- 
ever, he declined to show even to Senators. This 
was declared unfair by Mr. Michel’s friends as it 
left him, they said, under an apparent cloud and 
without opportunity for defense. They urged the 
President to give the Senate Judiciary Committee 
an opportunity to investigate Mr. Michel’s qualifi- 
cations, hearing both sides. To this the Attorney 
General refused to agree and when the President 
finally sent in the nomination of Gunnar Nordby, 
the Judiciary Committee voted not to report it, 
but after the adjournment of Congress he was 
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given a recees appointment and the nomination 
was renewed on December 16. 

JuDioiAL Milestones. On March 8, Justice 
Holmes of the U. S. Supreme Court, reached the 
ripe age of ninety, after nearly a half century of 
judicial service, three-fifths of which have been 
on the Federal Supreme Court. Under the joint 
auspices of the Columbia Law Review and the 
Yale Law Journal, a commemorative observance 
of the occasion was conducted by radio, Presidrat 
Boston of the American Bar Association, speaking 
from New York and Chief Justice Hughes, with 
Justice Holmes himself, from Washington. 

Justice Brandeis, of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
became 75 on November 13 and while his judicial 
career of 15 years had been briefer than that of 
his more venerable colleague, the former’s record 
as a practitioner was much more conspicuous. 

See paragraphs on Legislation in the articles 
on the various States of the United States; also 
Crime; Arbitration, International. 

LAW ENFOBCEMENT COMMISSION’S 
BEPOBT. See Crime; Child Welfare; Pro- 

llIBITION. 

LAWN BOWLING, See Bowling. 

LAWN TENNIS. See Tennis. 

LAWBANCE, Dorset Wiluam. See D’Orsat, 
Lawrance. 

LAWBENCE COLLEGE. A coeducational in- 
stitution comprising a college of liberal arts and 
a conservatory of music in Appleton, Wis., 
founded in 1846. For the autumn term of 1931 
750 students were enrolled in the college and 209 
in the conservatory. There were 65 members on the 
faculty of the college and 20 on the faculty of 
the conservatory. The endowment, exclusive of 
buildings and equipment, amounted to $1,869,- 
920; the income from endowment for 1931 was 
$98,139. There were 53,000 volumes in the library 
exclusive of government documents. President, 
Henry Merritt Wriston, Ph.D., LL.D. 

LEAD. Production of lead in 1931 through- 
out the world was 1,512,155 short tons, com- 
pared with 1,833,281 tons in 1930, according to 
the American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

WORLD LEAD PRODUCTION 
1931 


Short tons 


United States 480,429 

Canada 186,628 

Mexico 242,060 

Germany 116,807 

Italy 27,163 

Spain and Tunis * 96,220 

Europe, n. e. a.^ 199,800 

Australia 161,468 

Burma 88,705 

Elsewhere ^ 18,400 


World’s total 1,612,165 

United States 480,429 

Elsewhere 1,061,726 


• Partial. 

s Estimated or partly estimated. 

The recoverable lead contained in ore mined in 
the United States in 1931 was about 397,800 
short tons, a decrease of 29 per cent from the out- 
put of 558,951 tons in 1930, according to the 
Bureau of Mines figures. The Western States as a 
group showed the largest percentage decline in 
lead production, or 34 per cent. Output in the 
southeastern Missouri district, the most impor- 
tant lead-prodHcing area in the United States, 
dropped 21 per cent. The quoted price of lead con- 
centrates at «toplin was $57.50 a ton for the first 


week of 1981. This was the lowest price recorded 
for 1930 and the highest for 1931. From this point 
the price receded, with minor fluctuations, to 
$30 a ton for the week ending May 16 through 
the third week in June. It then rose to $50 a ton 
in the latter part of August. After September 26, 
the price tenaed downward again, with some fluc- 
tuations, closing the year at $37.50 a ton. 

The output of refined primary lead from do- 
mestic ores was 32 per cent lower than in 1930, 
and foreign primary output was 24 per cent 
lower. The total refinery output of primary lead 
was 31 per cent below 1930, after dropping 17 
per cent in 1930, and was the smallest since 1908. 

The output of primary domestic desilverized 
lead in 1931 was about 206,000 tons, of soft 
lead about 143.000 tons, and of desilverized soft 
lead about 41,000 tons, making a total output 
from domestic ores of about 390,000 tons of re- 
fined lead. Corresponding figures in 1930 were 
326,801 tons of desilverized lead, 201,361 tons of 
soft lead, and 45,578 tons of desilverized soft 
lead, making a total of 673,740 tons. The output 
of lead smelted and refined from foreign ore and 
bullion was about 53,000 tons, as compared with 
69,293 tons in 1930. The total primary lead 
smelted or refined in the United States in 1931 
was thus about 443,000 tons, a decrease of about 
31 per cent as compared with the total of 643,- 
033 tons in 1930. The output of primary anti- 
monial lead in 1931 was about 9000 tons, as com- 
pared with 13,711 tons in 19,30. 

The average monthly price for lead at New 
York (outside market) was 4.80 cents a pound, 
the high for 1931, during January. It dropped 
steadily to 3.82 cents in May, rose to 4.40 cents in 
July and August, and dropped steadily again to 
a low for the year of 3.80 cents in December, 
slightly below the price recorded for May. 

The output of lead in Canada in 1931 was es- 
timated at 267,850,972 pounds valued at $7,241,- 
000, as against 333,007,797 pounds valued at $13,- 
109,451 in 1930, a decrease of 20 per cent in the 
amount. See Metallurgy. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Two important 
gatherings were hold at Geneva in January, 1931. 
On the 16th, representatives of 27 European 
states came together to study the question of 
European union. A few days later the 02nd ses- 
sion of the League Council was held. The early 
sessions of the first conference were marked by 
a heated controversy over whether the Soviet 
Union should be invited to participate. Italy, sup- 
ported by Germany and Great Britain, approved 
the proposal, while France was in opposition. A 
compromise was finally adopted whereby the 
Soviet Union, Turkey, and Icclaud were to be 
invited, through the League, to participate in 
the study of economic questions only. 

The Pan-European committee insisted upon the 
importance of solving the economic problems of 
Europe. With this end in view, it urged the rat- 
ification of the League customs convention, and 
appointed three committees : ( 1 ) the wheat com- 
mittee, to study means of disposing of future 
surpluses of Eastern Europe; (2) an agricul- 
tural credits committee; (3) a committee on fu- 
ture organization. These committees reported to 
the second session of the Pan-European confer- 
ences held in May. 

Although the conference thus emphasized the 
necessity of solving the economic problems of 
Europe, it did not neglect the political factor, as 
indicate by the following resolution: 
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Ai ft retuU of our disooiiioiift ftnd oonvanfttioiii 
during the Iftit few dftyi concerning the problems which 
our governments have respectively to fsee, it has be- 
come plain that economic recovery is now being hin- 
dered by a lack of confidence in the course of future 
events due to widespread political anxiety. That anxi- 
ety has been increased by Irresponsible talk in various 
quarters concerning the possibility of an international 
war. 

We recognise that there are political difficulties in 
Europe at the present time and that these difficulties 
have been accentuated by the economic instability and 
unrest which the world economic depression has caused. 
The best service we can render toward the improvement 
of the economic position is the firm assurance of Euro- 
pean peace. 

We therefore declare, as Foreign Ministers or re- 
sponsible representatives of European states, that we 
are more resolutely determined than ever to use the 
machinery of the League of Nations to prevent any re- 
sort to violence. 

Although the League Council assembled in the 
midst of gloom, it ended its sessions on January 
24 upon a note of optimism. Its most notable 
act was to rebuke Poland (q.v.) for its treat- 
ment of the German minority in Upper Silesia. 
As a result, Poland agreed te name a new gov- 
ernor of Upper Silesia. The Council also decided 
to convene the world Disarmament Conference, 
toward which the Preparatory Commission had 
been working for five years, at Geneva on Feb. 
2, 1932. 

The Pan -Europe movement undoubtedly exer- 
cised considerable influence in causing the League 
of Nations to emphasize its universality. The 
Council authorized the head of the League finan- 
cial section, Sir Arthur Salter, to help in the 
reconstruction of China. Sir Arthur was already 
in India upon a similar task. The Council also 
appointed a committee containing representatives 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Li- 
beria, Spain, Venezuela, and Poland to study how 
the recommendations of the Liberia Slavery Com- 
mission might be carried out and how financially 
the public health assistance to this Negro re- 
public might be extended. The United States 
agreed to participate in the work of the com- 
mittee. The final indication of the League’s uni- 
versal interests was the fact that Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, its Secretary-General, had just completed 
a tour in Latin America. 

The 63rd meeting of the Council held in the 
last week of May produced a significant result 
in the unanimous decision to refer the problem 
of the legality of the Aiistro-German Customs 
Union to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. It was hoped that the Court would give 
its advisory opinion before the next meeting 
of the Council in September and this it did. 
(See WoRiJ) CoTJBT; Gebmany, France, and 
Austria under History.) Tension was accord- 
ingly relaxed. The Council approved a proposal 
to defer consideration of a report on the position 
of German minorities in Polish Silesia and re- 
jected a German proposal that details of war 
stocks and trained reserves should be included in 
the information which states should be asked to 
furnish to the Disarmament Conference. Meetings 
of the Special Committee for European Federa- 
tion preceded that of the Council and were notable 
for the presence of M. Briand, fresh from his 
Presidential defeat, and for an illuminating 
speech on the world economic situation from the 
Soviet delegate, M. Litvinov. He pleaded for 
support for a pact of economic non-aggression 
to which he maintained that the Soviet Union 
would give its full adherence (see Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics under History), 

The German Foreign Minister chaired the Coun- 


cil aesBion. Of the 14 members, nine were repre- 
sented by their Foreign Ministers, namely, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Norway, Poland, Spain, and Yugoslavia. Arthur 
Henderson, British Foreign Secretary, was ap- 
pointed president of the 1932 Disarmament Con- 
ference. Other questions dealt with were the pro- 
tection of minorities in Poland, relations between 
Poland and Danzig, Polish-Lithuanian relations, 
and the position of the Memel territory. The Coun- 
cil was able to place on record the formal acces- 
sion of Great Britain, Australia, India, New 
Zealand, and France to the General Act for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, and 
the promise of the Italian Government to accede 
shortly. 

The 64th session of the Council opened at 
Geneva on September 1, with Alejandro Lerroux, 
Foreign Minister of Spain, as president. The 
outstanding event was the news that France 
was preparing to give up her mandate over 
Syria. ITie Council approved the recommenda- 
tions of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
as to the conditions under which a mandated 
area might become an independent member of 
the League and asked the commission to re- 
port in January, 1932, as to how far Iraq and 
Syria had progressed in these respects. The 
Council also took up the perennial minority 
troubles between Poland and Germany and 
Poland and Danzig. In both cases, the atmosphere 
was cleared somewhat. It was decided to seek 
advisory opinion from the World Court on the 
question of whether Polish warships should be 
allowed to anchor in the harbor of Danzig. The 
World Court was also asked to give an advisory 
opinion on the financial relations of Greece and 
Bulgaria as affected by the Hoover moratorium. 
See Bulgaria under History, World Court. 

The 65th Session of the Council, held in Paris, 
opened on November 16 and continued into Dec- 
ember. The agenda included the continuation of 
the discussion of the appeal of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment under Article XI of the Covenant and a 
request of the French and the British Govern- 
ments for consideration of the frontier dispute 
between Iraq and Syria (see Iraq under His- 
tory), 

The Manchurian Crisis. The Manchurian dis- 
pute between China and Japan came before the 
League Council on September 21, when China in- 
voked Article XI of the League Covenant. Ar- 
ticle XI declares “any war or threat of war . . . 

a matter of concern to the whole League” and 
authorizes the League to “take any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations.” The Council’s effort to restore 
the status quo ante in Manchuria continued, with 
several intermissions, throughout the remainder 
of the year, but without success. 

Outstanding developments in connection with 
these negotiations were: Formal support of the 
Council’s efforts by the State Department at 
Washington (commencing October 9); partici- 
pation of the American Consul at Geneva in the 
deliberations of the Council (commencing Octo- 
ber 16) ; the evoking of the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
by the Council at both Tokyo and Nanking (Oc- 
tober 17) ; the Council’s recommendation adopted 
13 to 1, the Japanese delegate opposing, for 
withdrawal of Japanese troops in Mancliuria by 
November 16 (October 24); adoption of the 
Council’s plan to send a neutral commission of 
inquiry to Manchuria to suggest a basis for the 
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cessation of hostilities (December 0) . The Chinese 
and Japanese representatives on the Council 
agreed to the apj^intment of the neutral com* 
mission, with the understanding that it would 
not participate in Sino- Japanese negotiations for 
a direct settlement, not interfere with military 
arrangements of either party. Also see Japan 
under History, 

The Twelfth Assembly. Contrary to custom, 
M. Titulescu of Rumania was reflected presi- 
dent of the Twelfth Assembly over Count Ap- 
ponyi of Hungary, the first time that any one 
had l)een president of the Assembly twice and 
the first time that there had been a contest for 
the position. The 51 nations represented voted 
unanimously to invite Mexico (q.v.) to become 
a member of the League, and the invitation was 
accepted. 

The Twelfth Assembly adjourned on Septem- 
ber 29 after considering a wide variety of world 
problems. Following the usual custom, work was 
divided among committees. Each country had the 
right to be represented on these committees 
where every League activity is decided upon 
after thorough discussion. Usuallv when the 
committee reports were presented tney were ac- 
cepted unanimouslv by the Assembly. The First 
Committee of the Assembly, under the chairman- 
ship of M. Scialoja of Italy, considered legal 
problems that arose. Seven major matters were 
discussed. The committee recommended a pro- 
cedure to be followed for the progressive codinca- 
tion of international law, profiting from the com- 
parative failure of the codification conference 
at The Hague in 1930, which proved that the 
most careful preparation and preliminary study 
were necessary. 

An important problem was the attempt to re- 
vise the Covenant of the League in harmony 
with the Kellogg-Briand pact. The pact was vague 
and general in its terms, where the Covenant 
was explicit and definite. Moreover, the Covenant 
had served fairly well and it was felt that it 
should be amended only when urgently neces- 
sary. On the other hand, most League supporters 
desired to overcome the weakness in the Covenant 
which allowed a country to go to war if all other 
means of settling a dispute had failed. The As- 
sembly accepted the committee's plan for the 
appointment of a special committee of all mem- 
bers of the League to meet during the 1932 Dis- 
armament Conference to determine a possible 
agreement. 

A committee on the work of the League’s tech- 
nical organizations approved the work of the 
organization for communications and transit, in- 
cluding its work on the buoyage and lighting of 
coasts, and the preparations made for ^e sched- 
uled conference on calendar revision. The or- 
ganization was asked to give special attention to 
large public works the world over that might 
relieve unemployment. The long-talked-of con- 
vention to prevent the extinction of whales was 
adopted by the committee on technical organiza- 
tions and opened for signature. It becomes effec- 
tive when ratified by eight states, which must in- 
clude Great Britain and Norway. Six countries 
signed immediately. 

A third committee concerned with armaments 
and security considered the **general convention 
to strengthen the means of preventing war,” 
which outlined in detail how the Council could 
proceed in case of a crisis. This convention was 
adopted by the League and was ready for sub- 


mission to the nations. An armament truce was 
roposed by Italy and, in different form, by the 
candinavian countries, in an attempt to estab- 
lish a friendly and favorable atmosphere for the 
Disarmament Conference. It was evident that no 
progress could be made without the collaboration 
of the non-member states, and they werb invited 
to sit with the committee for that purpose. The 
United States, Costa Rica, Egypt, and Turkey 
accepted. An elastic agreement was finally 
reached, under which the Assembly asked all 
governments to signify by November 1 whether 
thejr were willing to enter an agreement to “re- 
frain from any measure involving an increase in 
armaments.” Only 25 nations out of 60 reported 
to the League on the conditions of their arma- 
ments, but these 25 included all the more im- 
portant nations. 

A fourth committee, concerned with the in- 
ternal organization of the Secretariat, faced the 
problem of reducing League expenses to a min- 
imum. Some countries found themselves unable 
to pay even their small dues. Nicaragua formally 
asked the League to be excused from her 1931 
payments. The budget of the League for 1932 
as finally adopted, including the expense of new 
buildings and of the Disarmament Conference, 
was about $7,000,000. An unusual number of 
ratifications of League convention was received 
during the meeting of the Assembly. 

Intebnational Agricultural Mortgage 
Credit Convention. A committee working on the 
details of the International Agricultural Mort- 
gage Credit Company completed its task and 
drew up a draft convention, which was approved 
by the European Union Commission, approved 
by the Council, opened for signature on May 21, 
and signed the same afternoon by 10 nations. 
The convention provided that the company, with 
headquarters at Geneva, would receive from the 
nations ratifying it, advances in proportion to 
their dues to the League, up to a total of $5,000,- 
000. Further shares might be sold to the public 
up to $45,000,000. As tnis is received, the com- 
pany was to issue bonds up to ten times the 
paid-in capital (a maximum of $500,000,000), 
and lend the proceeds to national credit com- 
panies in each country of Europe, which, in turn, 
would lend it to farmers at reasonable interest as 
first mortgages up to 50 per cent of appraised 
value on their farm lands. There would be a 
slight profit on the transactions from which the 
advances of the governments would be gradually 
repaid. The convention was to go into effect 
whenever the $5,000,000 special reserve was paid 
in, either from obligatory contributions coming 
due upon a country’s ratification or from volun- 
tarv contributions which a government might 
make before ratification. The financial delega- 
tion which outlined the details was appointed as 
an organization committee to initiate tne scheme. 
If the company was not in operation by Dec. 31, 
1931, a conference was to be called to consider 
further action. 

Routine Work of The League. Meanwhile 
the important routine work of the League went 
on. The report of the commission which investi- 
|rated charges of slavery in Liberia was published 
in Geneva and Washington on January 10 (see 
Liberia under History), The subcommittee of 
customs experts was asked to give technical 
opinions on: (1) Methods for application of 
tariffs according to gross weight, net weight, etc., 
(2) the customs regime of samples and of ad- 
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vertising matter, (3) the nationality of goods. 
The committee met at Geneva from December 
8 to 18 and drew up reports on these matters 
desired to unify customs regulations and aid 
foreign trade. The Conference for the Unifica- 
tion of River Law finished its work and drew 
up three conventions, which were to become ef- 
fective when ratified by three or more states. 

Opium Convention Ratified. The conference 
of nations meeting at Geneva in July to limit the 
manufacture of £ingerous drugs to the medical 
and scientific needs of the world adopted a re- 
vised draft convention. The British ''quota” plan 
was abandoned in favor of the Franco- Japanese 
"open market” proposal. Under the latter plan 
a country could manufacture narcotic drugs for 
domestic use and for export if an impoH cer- 
tificate and actual order were received from the 
purchasing country. Up to 50 per cent of the 
preceding year’s exports might be manufactured, 
on the supposition that orders would be received 
for that amount, any excess over actual orders 
received being added to the following year’s 
available stocks. 

Yearly estimates of each country’s legitimate 
requirements were to be submitted for examina- 
tion to a central supervisory body made up of 
one member selected respectively by each of the 
following organizations: The League’s Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Opium, the Permanent 
Central Opium Board of the League, the Leappue’s 
Health Committee, and the Office International 
d’Hygicnc Publique in Paris. The estimates were 
to be forwarded to the Secretary General of the 
League for transmission to all the countries. Im- 
ports by the manufacturing countries were to be 
limited to the total of the amount specified in the 
estimates for each such country, less the amount 
indicated in the estimates as manufactured in 
that country that year. The convention also in- 
cluded the American delegation’s proposal to 
limit supplies of raw material to six months’ 
requirements or, in exceptional circumstance, to 
one year’s requirements. 

Habit-forming drugs covered by the conven- 
tion were divided into three groups — "narcotic 
drugs,” compounds from which narcotic drugs 
could be made, and compounds not then known to 
science, which might come under either of the 
two former classifications. The export of heroin, 
a derivative of opium, was prohibited, except on 
the definite request of a competent public depart- 
ment of a non-manufacturing government, with 
the drug always remaining under strict govern- 
ment control. As urged by the American delega- 
tion, codeine for the first time was placed on the 
list of dangerous drugs. This convention was rati- 
fied on July 13 by 28 states, six of which were 
from the group of "indispensable countries” — ^the 
United States, France, Great Britain, Germany, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Turkey 
— of which only four were necessary. Any disputes 
arising may be referred to a special arbitration 
body agreed upon by the disputants and then, 
if no agreement is reached, to the World Court. 

The League and Intellectual Cooperation. 
During July the League of Nations groups were 
concerned with intellectual codperation. The first 
group to meet was a delegation of the sub- 
committee of Experts for the Instruction of 
Young People in the Aims of the League. The 
delegation discussed the revision of school man- 
uals with a view of rectifying passages detri- 
mental to good-will among the nations, and a 


special committee was appointed for this purp&se. 
Wider distribution of publication on and of the 
League was recommended. The Committee of 
Scientific Experts, presided over by Mme. Curie- 
Sklodowska, met on July 17 and discussed the co- 
ordination of scientific bibliography, ways of fa- 
cilitating scientific research, and the exchange 
between countries of professors and students. 
Hie Committee of Intellectual Co5peration was 
requested to have the Institute make a study 
of the possibilities for laboratory work afforded 
foreign professors and students and to establish 
a draft list of scientific laboratories. The com- 
mittee further recommended technical coopera- 
tion in organizing scientific work. 

Compost of so illustrious a group that it is 
often called the "World Academy” in Geneva 
circles, the Permanent Arts and Letters Commit- 
tee opened its first session on July 6. Jules 
Destree of Belgium was appointed chairman, and 
among the members were John Masefield, British 
Poet Laureate ; Thomas Mann, German winner 
of the Nobel Prize; Paul Valery of the French 
Academy ; Bela Bartok, composer and conductor ; 
Carel Capek, playwright and journalist; and 
Mmes. Roll-Anker and Bacaresco. Recommenda- 
tions were made to the Committee of Intellectual 
Cooperation that correspondence be arranged for 
between leaders of outstanding schools of thought, 
and interviews be scheduled between authorities 
on technical and intellectual questions and re- 
search, and that the results of such correspondence 
and interviews be published regularly. It was fur- 
ther recommended that meetings be organized to 
"spread knowledge of the aims, methods and re- 
sults of intellectual cooperation” and that an in- 
ternational bibliography of translations be pub- 
lished as soon as possible. 

These conclusions were submitted to the Com- 
mittee of Intellectual Cooperation, which met in 
plenary session July 20, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Gilbert Murray of England. Dr. James T. 
Shotwell of Columbia University, attending the 
meeting in place of Dr. Robert A. Millikan, sug- 
gested the application of the methods used in the 
intellectual field to social, political, and economic 
questions, in order to further the spirit of in- 
ternational cooperation. In response to China’s 
request for help in reorganizing her school sys- 
tem, the committee appointed a group of four 
experts to study the situation on the ground. 

See United States of Europe ; Disarmament ; 
World Court; and the articles on the member 
states of the League, under History \ Peace. 

Bibliography. Consult The League of Nations: 
Ten Years of World Cooperation (1931), com- 
piled by the League Secretariat and distributed 
in the United States by the World Peace Founda- 
tion, Boston; H. Wilson Harris, The League of 
Nations (New York, 1930). 

LEATHER. As indicated in the table in the 
article Livestock, the number of cattle slaugh- 
tered in the United States in 1931, 8,107,842, was 
less than in the preceding year and also less than 
the three-year average, 1928-29-30. More calves, 
hogs, and sheep, however, were killed in 1931 
than in 1930 or on the average for the three years 
previous. The price of hides declined during the 
year, native steers being quoted on Dec. 29, 1931, 
at eight cents a pound as against nine and a half 
cents on Dec. 1, 1930. The decline, which was 
practically continuous in 1930, was not halted 
during 1931. The production of leather also wit- 
nessed a decline and was smaller than in the 
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previous year in practically all fields except pig 
and hog skins. Sole leather from cattle amounted 
in 1931 to 12,755,313 backs, bends, and sides, as 
against 15,513,124 in 1930. The raw hides and 
skins worked in by American tanners in 1931 
were as follows : cattle, 14,254,357 ; buffalo, 37,- 
286; calf, 11,297,394; kip, 1,741,433; goat and 
kid, 47,905,376; cabretta, 3,049,165; sheep and 
lamb (including skivers), 32,727,784; kangaroo, 
1,001,476. 

In 1931, the imports of raw hides and skins, ex- 
cept furs, into tne United States amounted to 
271,738,179 pounds valued at $50,302,106 as 
against 399,910,995 pounds valued at $92,268,- 
412 in 1930. Declines were registered in practi- 
cally all kinds of hides, including cattle hides, 
calf hides, horse hides, sheep and lamb skins, 
and kid and goat skins. The imports of leather 
into the United States in 1931 were valued at 
$10,595,469 as against $23,727,904 in 1930. 

The United States during the calendar year 
imported leather manufactured goods valued at 
$22,106,985, or a decrease of 29 per cent from the 
value of 1930, $31,169,901. Leatnor glove exports 
amounting to $12,273,145 represented 55 per cent, 
and leather footwear valued at $7,107,943, 32 per 
cent of the total. (See Boors and Shoes.) 

LEBANON, Republic of. See Syria. 

LE BON, le bON', Gustave. A French physicist, 
psychologist, and ethnologist, died at Marne-la- 
Coquette, near Paris, Dec. 13, 1931. Born at 
Nogent-le-Rotrou in 1841, he studied medicine, 
and during the Franco-Prussian War commanded 
an ambulance division attached to the Army 
of Paris. In 1877 he published L* Homme et lea 
aocUHe ( 2 vols. ) He abandoned his medical prac- 
tice in 1884 to take charge of a government 
expedition to study the architecture of the Bud- 
dhist monuments in India. After that he went 
on a series of voyages and expeditions, writing 
books on the countries he visited. These were fol- 
lowed by works of distinction in physics, and his 
Recherohea anatomiquea et mathSmatiquea sur 
lea loia dea variaiiona du volume du ordne was 
crowned by the Academy of Sciences and the 
Anthropological Society of Paris. His psycho- 
logical works include: Loia payohologiquea de 
rSvolution dea peuplea (1895; Eng. trans.. The 
Paychology of Peoplea, 1898); Paychologie dea 
foulea (1895; Eng. trans.. The Crowd: A Study 
of the Popular Mind^ 7th ed., 1910). The series 
dealing with the psychological and philosophical 
aspects of the World War gained for him an in- 
ternational reputation : Enaeigiiementa payoho- 
logiquea de la guerre europienne (1915); Pre- 
mihrea oona4quencea de la guerre: tranaforma- 
iion mentale dea peuplea (1st series, 1916; 2d 
series, 1917); Hier et domain: pena4ea hr4vea 
( 1918) ; Paychologie dea tempo nouveaux (1920) ; 
Le d4a€quilihre du monde (1923) ; and UEvolu- 
tion aotuelle du monde: illuaiona et r4alit4a 
(1927). 

LEEWABD ISLANDS. The most northerly 
of the British Lesser Antilles, lying to the north 
of the Windward group and southeast of Porto 
Rico, comprising Antigua, Dominica, Montserrat, 
St. Christopher or St. Kitts (with Nevis and An- 
guilla), and the British Virgin Islands. Total 
area, 715 square miles; population at the census 
of 1921, 122,242, as compared with 127,193 in 1911. 
The estimated population in 1929 was 124,901. The 
two largest islands with their area and estimated 
population in 1929 were: Dominica, 305 square 
miles and 41,482 inhabitants; Antigua, 108 square 


miles, but with Barbuda and Bedonda, 170 square 
miles, with a population of 30,974. The chief 
towns are Roseau (Dominica), 7042 inhabitants; 
St. John (Antigua), 6997 inhabitants; and Bas- 
seterre (St. Christopher), 7736. The islands are 
divided into five presidencies under a central 
government, at the head of which is a governor, 
who is also commander-in-chief, assisted by a 
Federal executive council, and a Federal legisla- 
tive council, (^vernor in 1931, Lieut.-Col. T. R. 
St. Johnston. 

In April, 1931, the Secretary of State for Col- 
onies appointed Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith to 
stu(^ the finances of the Upward Islands and of 
St. Lucia in the Windward group with a view to 
reducing the calls being made by them upon Im- 
perial funds. See British West Indies. 

Leeward Islands is also the name of an island 
group in the Pacific under French sovereignty. 
See Oceania, French Establishments in. 

LEGION, American. See American Legion. 

LEGION, Foreign, Anniversary. See Cele- 
brations. 

LEGISLATION. See Law, Progress and De- 
velopments; United States, and the articles on 
the serrate States. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. A nonsectarian in- 
stitution for the higher education of men in 
Bethlehem, Pa., founded in 1866. The enrollment 
for the autumn of 1931 was 1596, distributed as 
follows: Arts and science, 261 ; business adminis- 
tration, 360; engineering, 866; graduate stu- 
dents, 128. The enrollment for the summer ses- 
sion of 1931 was 456. The faculty numbered 179, 
including 22 persons on the administration staff. 
The endowment amounted to $5,333,251, while 
the total income for the year was $1,319,850. 
There were 196,000 volumes in the library. A de- 
partment of moral and religious philosophy was 
created in the college of liberal arts in 1931. 
President, Charles Russ Richards, Eng.D., LL.D. 

LEHMANN, Frederick William. An Ameri- 
can lawyer, died in St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 12, 1931. 
Born in Prussia, Feb. 28, 1 853, he was brought to 
the United States in childhood and was graduated 
from Tabor College, Iowa, in 1873. Admitted to 
the bar in 1873, he practiced in Nebraska City, 
Neb., until 1876, in Des Moines, Iowa, until 1890, 
and thereafter in St. Louis, Mo., where he was 
successively a member of the firms of Boyle, 
Priest & Lehmann and Lehmann & Lehmann. He 
was appointed Solicitor -General in 1910 by Presi- 
dent Taft, serving until 1912, and represented the 
United States at the Mexican Mediation Confer- 
ence sponsored by the “A B C” Powers (Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile) at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
in 1914. 

LEIPZIG. See Expositions under Trade 
Faira. 

LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNI- 
VERSITY. See Stanford University. 

LEMONS. See Horticulture. 

LENS TESTING. See Photography. 

LEONIDS. See Astronomy. 

LEUTZE, Rear Admiral Eugene Henry 
C ozzBNS, U. S. N., Ret. An American naval officer, 
died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1931. He was 
born in Dtisseidorf, Germany, Nov. 16, 1847. Com- 
ing to the United States in earlv youth, he was 
graduated from the U. S. Naval Academy in 1867 
and was promoted through the various grades to 
captain in 1901 and rear admiral in 1907. He 
served on the Board of Inspection and Survey 
(1904-05) and was commandant of the Washing- 
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ton Navy Yard and superintendent of the naval- 
gun factory (1905-10). Although retired by 
operation of the law in 1909, he continued in ac- 
tive service, being commandant of the New York 
Navy Yard from 1910 to 1912. 

LjSWIS^ Col. Isaac Newton, U. S. A., Rcr. 
An American soldier and inventor, died in Ho- 
boken, N. J., Nov, 9, 1931. He was born in New 
Salem, Pa., Oct. 12, 1858, and on graduation 
from the U. S. Military Academy in 1884 was 
commissioned in the Second Artillery. By succes- 
sive promotions he rose to the rank of colonel 
Aug, 27, 1913, and was retired for disability in 
line of duty the following September. Colonel 
Lewis invented numerous devices in connection 
with ordnance and particularly with coast de- 
fense, including a time-interval clock and bell 
system of signals for coast defense batteries, 
quick-reading mechanical verniers, and a rapid- 
fire field gun and mount. His chief fame, how- 
ever, rests on the invention of the Lewis machine 
gun, of which during the World War more than 

100.000 were used by the Allies. He presented this 
invention to the Ordnance Department in Wash- 
ington in 1912, but it failed of acceptance. 

The gun, however, was adopted by the British 
government and was used not only in field service 
but as airplane armament. In the U. S. Army the 
Lewis gun was employed as an aircraft weapon 
and functioned satisfactorily. Other inventions 
by Colonel Lewis included a device for lightinjp^ 
railroad trains electrically by means of a self- 
regulatory dynamo operating from car axles and 
a method of providing electric power for rural 
homes ly windmill-driven generators. 

LEXiCOOBAPHY. See Philology, Modebn. 

LIBEBIA. A Negro republic on the west coast 
of Africa, extending from the British colony of 
Sierra Leone on the west to the French Ivory 
Coast on the east, with about 350 miles of coast 
line. Area, about 4.3,000 square miles; population, 
estimated at 2,000,000 to 2,500,000, most of whom 
live in the interior. They belong to about 40 tribes 
and 8i)eak as many languages. The civilized in- 
habitants, reported at about 00,000, live along 
the coast and speak English. Whites in the coun- 
try number about 250. Capital, Monrovia, with 

10.000 inhabitants (including Krutown). In 1929, 
there were 10,250 pupils in 127 schools (03 Gov- 
ernment and 04 mission schools). 

Production and Trade. Agriculture, mining, 
and industry are comparatively undeveloped. Ca- 
cao and cotton are produced in small quantities, 
but the staple product is native coffee. Other prod- 
ucts are piassava fibre, palm oil, palm kernels, 
chillies, and beniseed. In 1930 over 30,000 acres of 
the 1,000,000-acre Firestone rubber concession, 
granted in 1926, had been planted to rubber trees. 

Finance. Budget operations have resulted in a 
deficit every year since 1926-27. In the fiscal year 
1928-29, revenue totaled $1,028,123 and expendi- 
ture $1,098,162. Revenue for 1930-31 was esti- 
mated at about $700,000. A $5,000,000 loan 
floated in the United States in 1927 is secured by 
a first lien on customs revenues and head moneys, 
and supervision of Liberian finances by agents of 
the American bankers was provided for. 

Communications. Means of transport and com- 
munication are severely limited, there being no 
railway, telephone, or telegraph service. Along the 
coast are 1 60 miles of roads passable for light mo- 
tor traffic but native porters carry all goods in 
the interior. 

Government. The constitution, modeled on that 


of the United States, vests executive power in a 

1 >reaident, assisted 1^ a cabinet of eight, and 
egislative power in a legislature of tviw houses. 
Suffrage it restricted to Negroes owning land. 
English is the official language. President in 1931, 
Edwin Barclay. 

History. Charges of slavery and forced labor 
in Liberia were substantiated by the report of an 
international commission of inquiry made public 
by the League of Nations and by the U. S. De- 
partment of State on Jan. 11, 1931. The contents 
of the report, which had been submitted in Sep- 
tember, 1930, to the Governments of Liberia and 
the United States, were forecast by the resigna- 
tions of President King and Vice President Yan- 
eey of Liberia in December following receipt of a 
sharp note from Secretary of State Stimson. 

As summarized by the Baltimore Sun of Jan. 
7, 1931, Mr. Stimson’s note virtually threatened 
the severance of diplomatic relations with Liberia 
unless the Liberian Government took more active 
steps to abolish slavery and punish the high of- 
ficials responsible. 

The resignations of the President and Vice 
President left Edwin Barclay, Secretary of State, 
as Provisional President. In May, 1931, the Libe- 
rian Legislature elected Barclay constitutional 
President and James S. Smith Vice President. 
The American Minister at Monrovia was in- 
structed to withhold formal recognition of the 
new regime until slavery reforms and sanitary 
improvements had been satisfactorily carried out. 
The Legislature had taken preliminary steps in 
December, 1930, by passing laws incorporating 
some of the recommendations of the commission 
of inquiry. The laws provided for the freeing of 
all domestic slaves, the abolishment of the 
“pawn^^ system, and the prohibition of the re- 
cruiting of contract labor for foreign employ- 
ment. The President was authorized to engage 
two persons of European or American nationality 
to submit recommendations for the reorganiza- 
tion of the hinterland. Trade restrictions in the 
hinterland were removed and the creation of a 
public-health and sanitation service was pro- 
vided for. 

The report of the commission of inquiry was 
considered by a special committee of the League 
of Nations, commencing Feb. 27, 1931. To assist 
the Liberian Government in putting into effect the 
recommendations of the international commission 
of inquiry, the League sent to Liberia shortly 
afterward Dr. Melville D. MacKenzie of the 
League’s health section; Henri Brunot, a French 
administrative officer and former Governor of the 
Ivory Coast; Mynheer Lighthart, a Dutch finan- 
cial expert; and Dr. Howells, a British health 
officer from the Gold Coast. At the suggestion of 
the League Council, Liberia ratified in 1931 the 
forced-labor convention adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in 1930. See Leaoue of 
Nations. 

LIBIA, llbT-d. An Italian possession on the 
north coast of Africa between Egypt and Tunis, 
transferred from Turkey to Italy by the treaty 
of Oct. 18, 1912. It is divided into the administra- 
tive districts of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 
(q.v.), with capitals at Tripoli and Benghazi, 
respectively. 

LIBBABY ASSOCIATION, American. The 
official organization of librarians in the United 
States and Canada, founded for the purpose of 
promoting library service and librarianship. In 
1876 its membership was 103; in 1931 it reached 
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16^000. The activities of the association are 
carried on by its officers ;^y more than 00 vol- 
untary committees and boards, engaged in study- 
ing such problems as book buying, book selec- 
tion, cataloguing, and library work with the 
blind and with the foreign born; by hundreds of 
volunteer workers; and by the members of the 
headquarters staff, which numbered about 00 in 
1031, including the executive assistants to the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, the Board 
on the Library and Adult Education, and the 
Library Extension Board. 

The association issues various books and 
pamphlets for libraries and in the interest of 
library progress. Important publications of the 
year included: Charles B. Shaw, lAat of Books 
for College Libraries \ Edna A. Hester, Books 
for Junior Colleges; a list of Recreational Read- 
ing for Young People; Douglas Waples and 
Balph W. Tyler, What PeopU Want to Read 
About (published jointly with the University 
of Chicago Press) ; Handbook for Teacher- 
Librarians; Ethel F. McCollough and Maud van 
Buren, Essentials in Library Administration; 
Catalogers and Classifiers* Yearbook, No, 2; 
Children's Library Year Book No, S; School 
Library Yearbook, No. 4; and College and 
Reference Library Yearbook, No, 3, Read- 
ing with a Purpose courses, published by the 
association during 1931, were: Avrahm Yarmo- 
linsky, Russian Literature; J. D. Condliffe, The 
Pacific Area in International Relations; Sir J. 
Arthur Thomson, Evolution; Clarence Poe, 
Farm Life; and James G. McDonald, Latin 
America, 

The association issues three periodicals also: 
Bulletin of the American lAbrary Association, 
a monthly which includes the annual reports, 
the conference proceedings, and the yearly hand- 
book, and which in 1931 included also a quar- 
terly section devoted to adult education; The 
Booklist, published monthly as a guide to the 
selection and purchase of current books; and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, a quarterly which 
presents critical estimates of subscription books 
and sets sold currently by canvassing agents. 

The fifty-third annual conference, which 
ranked first in point of attendance in the his- 
tory of the association, was held June 22-27, 
1931, in New Haven, Conn., with more than 
3200 librarians present. On this occasion, the 
John Newbery Medal, given annually by the 
section for library work with children, for the 
most distinguished children’s book of the year, 
was award^ to Elizabeth Coastworth for her 
book. The Cat Who Went to Heaven, The council 
of the association went on record as favoring 
the entrance of the United States into the In- 
ternational Copyright Union, the abrogation of 
the requirement that books be manufactured in 
this country if they are to have copyright pro- 
tection here, and abolition of the restrictions 
which hamper libraries and individuals in im- 
porting foreign books for use. The council also 
adopted a resolution calling public attention to 
the fact that economic depression, with its ac- 
companying unemployment, had increased the 
demands upon library facilities and urged that 
no reduction should be made in library appro- 
priations. At the same time, a Federal appro- 
priation as an equalizing and stimulating fund 
for rural public library service was approved. 

The officers elected for 1931-32 were: Presi- 
dent, Josephine Adams Rathbone, vice director. 


Pratt Institute School of Library Science, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; first vice president, Charles 
E. Rush, associate librarian, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Conn.; second vice presi- 
dent, Beatrice Winser, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Newark, N. J. ; treasurer, Matthew S. 
Dudgeon, librarian, Public Library, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Gratia A. Countryman, librarian, Public 
Library, Minneapolis, Minn., and Sydney B. 
Mitchell, director, University of California school 
of librarianship, Berkeley, Calif., were elected 
members of the executive board. The headquar- 
ters of the association are at 620 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, The. An or- 
ganization of libraries and librarians in Great 
Britain, foimded in 1877 and incorporated by 
Royal charter 1898. Its membership includes li- 
braries throughout the United Kingdom. It pub- 
lishes the Library Association Record (monthly). 
The Subject Index to Periodicals (annual). The 
Year*s Work in Librarianship (annual), and 
other works appropriate to the conduct of libra- 
ries of various types. It maintains a professional 
register consisting of Fellows ( F.L. A. ) and Asso- 
ciates (A.L.A.). President at the end of 1931, 
Lt. Col. J. M. Mitchell, Secretary of Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, Dunfermline; secretary. 
P.S.J. Welsford, F.l.S.A. The association main- 
tains headquarters at 20-27 Bedford Square, W. C. 
1, London. 

LIBRARY PROGRESS. Notwithstanding 
the economic situation, library development con- 
tinued during 1931, and, largely on account of 
the business depression and consequent unem- 
ployment, the reported circulation of public li- 
brary books showed a marked increase through- 
out the United States. State library extension 
agencies received increased appropriations in 16 
States, and county-wide library service was es- 
tablished in eight counties. In an area com- 
posed of parts of three Vermont counties — 
Chittenden, Franklin, and l^a Moille — a region- 
al library experiment was begun, 28 small town 
libraries in the section receiving aid through 
loans of books and the advisory visits of a region- 
al librarian. The project was being conducted 
under the ausj)ices of the Vermont Commission 
on Country Life, financed by a special grant. 
The Fraser Valley (British (!)olumbia) rural li- 
brary demonstration had successfully completed 
its first year, and the British Columbia Library 
Commission opened a district office in Prince 
George in order to provide better library service 
for the large North Central District. In Maine, 
rural library service was being given from well 
established city libraries, seven of these district 
libraries being in operation. 

The Southern States were showing an in- 
creased appreciation of the library as an essen- 
tial service agency. The committee on reading 
of the South Carolina Teacliers Association, in 
a recently published report, urged the founding 
of county and other public libraries as a step 
to promote wider reading among the people of 
the State. The American Library Association’s 
regional field agent for the South was assisting 
in a study of economic and social conditions 
and problems of the Southern Appalachian high- 
lands. 

CiBCDi-ATiON. Circulation figures for all li- 
braries were not available, but 41 libraries in 
cities of more than 200,000 population reported 
in 1031 a total drculation of 134,103,005 for 
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1020-30, as compared with a circulation of 
124,016,051 for 1928-29. The total number of 
libraries, in the continental United States, pos- 
sessing collections of 3000 or more volumes, was 
6429, and the total number of books which they 
own was approximately 162,000,000 — an in- 
crease of 33,600,000 in the six years from 1923 
to 1929, according to figures published in 1031 
by the U. S. Office of Education. These statistics 
show further that there is one library to every 
11,226 persons in the United States. 

Legislation. Florida adopted permissive coun- 
ty library legislation in 1931, and Michigan went 
on record as the first State to pass a law per- 
mitting regional library establishment. A law 
providing State aid for county libraries was 
passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature. Com- 
plete revision of the Arkansas municipal library 
law was a step forward. The reorganization of 
State departments in Maine resulted in bringing 
the State library into the department of edu- 
cation. In Alabama, a bill carrying an appro- 
priation for the establishment of a State li- 
brary commission passed the legislature, but 
was vetoed by the governor. In Washington, a 
permissive county library law met a similar 
fate. 

National Conference. A report on children’s 
reading was presented to the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, and one 
on library service to home builders, home own- 
ers, and home-makers to the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership. 
Recommendations of the committee on reading 
of the White House Conference emphasized the 
need of adequate library service for children 
everywhere. 

Aduit Education. Readers’ advisory service 
w&H inaugurated in six public libraries in 1931, 
making a total of 42 libraries which offer this 
service. In the field of alumni education, many 
universities and colleges were vigorously en- 
gaged in a variety of experimental projects, un- 
dertaken in response to the interest of their 
graduates, as first expressed at the meeting of 
the American Alumni Council in Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1926. The alumni reading lists of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, issued in 1931 by the 
Michigan Library Extension Service in coop- 
eration with the Bureau of Alumni Relations, 
illustrated one method of developing a pro- 
gramme in continuous education for the Ameri- 
can college graduate. Similar lists are distributed 
by more than 40 other universities and col- 
leges. The board on the library and adult 
education of the American Library Association, 
approved a proposal to study l^oks and li- 
braries in their relation to the changing cur- 
ricula of institutions of higher learning, and 
voted to cooperate with an advisory committee 
of university and college librarians in an effort 
to coordinate the college education with the 
whole educational life of the individual. 

Several publications of special interest to 
workers in adult education appeared during the 
year. In What People Want to Read About, 
by Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler, the 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago made, as one of its first contributions 
to library research, a study of the reading in- 
terests and habits of adults. In University Ew- 
tension and the Library, a survev was made of 
the need of extension students for better lxx>k 
service and the means of supplying it, published 


jointly by the National University Extension 
Association and the American Library Associa- 
tion. In The Education of Adult Prisoners, by 
Austin H. MacCormick, published by the Na- 
tional Society of Penal Information, the present 
educational work of libraries in adult penal 
institutions has been surveyed, and an expanded 
programme has been suggested by Jonn M. 
Chancellor, supervising librarian of the U. S. 
Bureau of Prisons. For new Reading with a 
Purpose courses, see Libbabt Association, 
Amebican. 

Libraries throughout the United States con- 
tinued and increased their cooperation with edu- 
cational radio programmes, such as those of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
cation, the National League of Women Voters, 
and the American School of the Air. In The 
Broadcaster and the Librarian, published by the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion, Francis K. W. Drury has summarized the 
actual and proposed activities of libraries along 
this line. 

Libbary Schools. The opening of five new 
library schools in the United States in the 
autumn of 1931 left no large section of the 
United States unprovided with a centre of train- 
ing for librarianship. The new schools have been 
established at the University of North Carolina, 
the University of Denver, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Our Lady of the Lake College (San An- 
tonio, Tex.), and the College of William and 
Mary. The last two offer courses in school 
library work only. In 1930-31 the 25 accredited 
schools enrolled 1304 students; five other library 
schools had a total enrollment of 235 students. 

In December, 1930, the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States adopted standards for the training of li- 
brarians and teacher-librarians to be employed 
in high school libraries for which the associa- 
tion had adopted standards the previous year. 

Bibliographical Work. Project “B,” financed 
by a Rockefeller grant of $50,000 annually for 
five years, includes several different undertak- 
ings which have as objective the increasing of 
the bibliographical apparatus of the Library of 
Congress, in the aid of research. Work on the 
Union Catalogue of the Library of Congress had 
reached its first goal — the location of 6,000,- 
000 titles in American libraries, representing 
four years’ labor. Additions were made to the 
Union List of Special Collections until at the 
end of 1931 it included 7500 collections. 

Printing of the preliminary edition of all 
but three of the national lists to l>e included in 
the List of Serial Publications of Foreign Gov- 
ernments was announced in 1931. The lists for 
Great Britain, Canada, and Russia were still 
to appear. The Supplement to the Union List 
of Serials was past its first stage. Cards sub- 
mitted by cooperating libraries to show impor- 
tant changes in lioldings and new acquisitions 
make up the Supplement, 

International Cooperation. At the meeting 
of the international committee of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations, held 
at Cheltenham, England, in August, 1931, Dr. 
William Warner Bishop of the American Li- 
brary Association was elected president of both 
the committee and the federation. Action was 
taken to facilitate international loans of books 
between libraries and to further the study of 
statistics on the national production of bwks. 
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Tentative plans for publishing the Union Cata- 
logue of the Lihrariea of Prussia and the com- 
pletion in print of four of the six volumes of 
Transactions of the Library and Bibliographical 
Congress, held in Rome and Venice in 1929, were 
announced. 

The American Library in Paris, organised to 
promote the closer acquaintance of European 
scholars with American literature, institutions, 
and thought, reported in 1931 that it had 3189 
registered borrowers and a normal daily at- 
tendance of about 600 persons. The book collec- 
tion totals more than 49,000 active volumes, or 
an increase of 4941 during the year. J. Mark 
Baldwin presented 1000 volumes on scientific 
subjects to the library, and an anonymous donor 
gave 16,000 volumes, chiefly current fiction and 
biography, for lending to Americans removed 
from their ordinary sources of reading matter. 
Books are circulated by mail to distant coun- 
tries, as well as to points near at hand. Another 
project in international cooperation was the col- 
lection of printed cards of all the books in Span- 
ish and on Spanish subjects which were being 
gathered at the Library of Congress for donation 
to the library of the" Centro de Estudios His- 
tdricos at Madrid, Spain. 

Funds and Endowments. The Pratt-Smoot 
Bill, appropriating $100,000 annually for books 
for the adult blind, was passed by Congress in 
1931. The grants voted by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion during the fiscal year 1929-30 included 
$729,750 to be spent in the interest of library 
progress. More than half of this sum was ap- 
propriated for the purchase of books by college 
libraries. A study of rural school libraries and 
county library service to schools was being made 
by Edith A. Lathrop of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, with a grant-in-aid from the Carnegie 
Corporation. Graduate study was being carried 
on by more than a dozen librarians under li- 
brary fellowships provided by grants from the 
corporation. Other gifts to libraries made during 
the year included: $3,500,000 for erection of a 
new library building at Columbia University (to 
be completed in 1933), presented by Edward S. 
Harkness; $375,000 given to the library of 
Mount Holyoke College by the General Educa- 
tion Board; $300,000 for erection of a new li- 
brary at Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., grant- 
ed by the General Education Board; $200,000 
left to the public library in Morristown, N. J., 
in the will of Grinnell Willis (who had pre- 
viously given $100,000 to erect the library build- 
ing), half of the bequest to be added to the li- 
brary’s endowment fund created by Mr. Willis 
and half to be known as the Grinnell Willis Book 
Fund; and $150,000 granted by the Carnegie 
Corporation to endow the college librarianship 
at Lafayette College, Easton, Fa. 

New Buildings. The University of Chicago 
was planning to spend $6,000,000 within a five- 
year period, beginning in 1931, in reorganizing 
its libraries and housing in a single new build- 
ing the books at present in the general library 
(Harper Memorial Library) and scattered in de- 
partmental collections in a number of other 
buildings. Among library buildings in course of 
construction, or completed, during 1931 were: the 
42-8tory Library Tower in Brooklyn, N. Y., cost- 
ing $7,000,000; the new home of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md., costing $1,198,- 
000; the main public library in Long Beach, 
Calif., costing $LO00,O00; the main public li- 


brary in Berkeley, Calif., costing $300,000; the 
central library in Evansville, Ind., costing 
$300,000; the James E. Morrow Library at 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va., costing 
$225,000; the library at East Texas State Teach- 
ers CJollege, Commerce, Tex., costing $200,000; 
the library at Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., costing $200,000; and 
the public library at Highland Park, 111., cost- 
ing $150,000. The University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky., dedicated its new library building 
in October, and James Millikin University held 
dedicatory ceremonies for the Orville B. Gorin 
Library (costing $150,000) in November. 

LIBYA. See Libia. 

LIECHTENSTEIN, llK'tdn-shtln. One of the 
smallest independent European states. Liechten- 
stein is a principality lying between the Austrian 
province of Vorarlberg and the Swiss cantons of 
St. Gallen and GraubUndeii. Area, 65 square 
miles; population at the census of 1930, 10,213, 
of whom 9402 were Roman Catholics. Capital, 
Vaduz (population, 1715). Reigning Prince, 
Francis I. 

LIFE. See Zo5logy. 

LIFE AND WOBK MOVEMENT. See In- 

TEKNATIONALI8M. 

LIFE INSUBANCE. See Insurance. 

LIGHT. See Physics. 

LIGHTHOUSES. The annual report of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Lighthouses George R. 
Putnam for the fiscal year 1930-31 stated that 
12 new radio beacons had been installed during 
that period and that two major lighthouses were 
under construction, while plans Md been made 
for the immediate rebuilding of an important 
lighthouse in Alaska. A number of primary lights 
were increased in candlepower, more modern 
types of fog signal apparatus were installed at 
stations where the old equipment had reached 
the limit of usefulness, ana additional minor 
lights constructed at points requiring elFective 
marking. The use of compressed acetylene gas 
for automatic unattended lights continued to in- 
crease, and electric lights operated by dry cells, 
rimary cells, and storage batteries, were also 
nding more extensive application. A new aid 
to navigation, was the synchronization of air 
fog signals and radiobcacon signals, for distance 
finding purposes. 

The report showed that the total number of 
aids to marine navigation on June 30, 1930 was 
20,273, an increase over the previous year of 711. 
Appropriations for the maintenance of the Light- 
house Service totaled $10,090,075 for the fiscal 
year, and for special works $1,424,000. This 
money was expended for the maintenance of 
navigational aids in 21 States having ocean coast- 
lines, in eight bordering the Great Lakes, and an 
additional six States bordering upon important 
navigable rivers. The allotment made by the 
aeronautics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce for the prosecution of airways activities 
amounted to $7,785,600. 

One of the major lighthouses completed and 
placed in commission on November 10 was that at 
Detour, Mich., in Lake Huron, at the mouth of 
the St. 'Marys River which connects that lake 
with Lake Superior. The first light to be erected 
in this vicinity was built in 1848, but upon the 
shore and nearly a mile from the edge of the 
deep water channel used by the present lake ves- 
sels. The new lighthouse was built out in the 
water, close to the lanes of traffic, where it is of 
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xnoit service. Detour Lighthouse, 74 feet high 
with a 100,000 candlepower light, in common with 
other recently constructed lighthouses in the 
Great Lakes built on submarine sites, is an en- 
gineering project of considerable importance, ow- 
ing to the construction problems involved, for in 
no other part of the country is the problem of ice 
action upon lighthouse structures so serious a 
one. The other lighthouse of major rank under 
construction, was at Anacapa Island, Calif. The 
extremely rocky shore at this point, and the dif- 
ficulties of landing materials, made this a project 
that would require another year for its com- 
pletion. One of the outstanding lights established 
during the year, because of its exceptional hei^^ht 
above the sea, was that at Lehua, in the Hawaiian 
Islands. An unattended light was placed at the 
highest point of this small island, over 700 feet 
above the water. This light is entirely automatic 
in operation, a single charge of acetylene gas be- 
ing sufficient for several months* operation. 

During the fiscal year three new lightships 
were completed and placed on station. One of 
these went to Frying Pan Shoals, N. C., one to 
Fenwick Island, Del., and another to Nantucket 
Shoals, off the coast of Massachusetts. 


density in restricted waters, the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice was called upon to provide many new aids. 
Extensive dredging and improving of channels 
was under way in the St. Marys River, connect- 
ing Lakes Superior and Huron, and these works 
necessitated the relocating of many aids to navi- 
gation, the improvement of others and establish- 
ment of new aids. A noteworthy improvement was 
the establishment of double sets of range lights, 
a continuance of work begun in the previous 
year. These lights separate up and down bound 
traffic and provide ranges on each course, both 
ahead and astern. 

Airwatb Facilities. The lighting of airways, 
landing fields, and the provision of signaling and 
communication systems — ^was further extended. 
Lights were established on about 2283 additional 
miles of airways. The additional radio facilities 
provided included 13 communication stations, 
45 radio range beacons, a number of radio 
marker beacons, and telephone-typewriter circuits 
totaling over 3000 miles. Because of several 
changes in the routing of air mail and passenger- 
carrying lines, considerable airway reconstruction 
was undertaken. More direct courses were laid 
out and larger landing fields provided. 


SUMMARY OP AIDS TO NAVIGATION AND CHANGES DURING FISCAL YEAR IN THE 

UNITED STATES 


Olata 


Lighted aids* 

Lights (other than minor) 

Lightshin stations 

Lighted Duoys 

Lighted buoys, with whistles or bells 

Minor lights 

Float lights 

Total lighted aids 

Fog signals; 

Radiobeacons 

Sound fog signals (in air) 

Submarine fog signals 

Lighted buoys, with whistles or bells 

Whistle buoys, unlighted 

Boll buoys, unlighted 

Total fog signals 

Unlighted aids: 

Buoys 

Daymarks 

Total 

Grand total ^ 

Aids to air navigation 


1931 Total, June 80 — 


Eatah' 

Diaeon- 





liahed 

tinned 

Jnereaae 

Deereaae 

1980* 

1981 

105 

51 

54 


2,882 

2.436 





44 

44 

ioi 

*65 

’87 


632 

669 

82 

2 

80 


402 

432 

857 

244 

113 


8,549 

8,662 

8 

52 


‘44 

179 

135 

604 

414 

100 

44 

7,188 

7,878 

10 


10 


79 

88 

13 

’ *8 

5 

• • • 

560 

565 


1 


1 

31 

30 

*82 

2 

*80 

« » • 

402 

432 

1 

6 


5 

76 

71 

15 

7 

’ ’s 


267 

275 

71 

24 

47 

6 

1.415 

1,461 

566 

365 

201 


8,052 

8.258 

897 

93 

304 


8,809 

3,613 

963 

458 

505 


11,361 11,866 

1,606 

894 

712 

. . . 

19,562 20,278 

. . . 


. . . 


1,850 

1,853® 


" Differences from statistics published in 1930 report are due to minor discrepancies in previous count. 

^ Tiighted buoys with whistles and bells are counted only once in the grand total. 

Not included in further statistics of this report. The number of aids shown includes beacon lights, radio- 
beacon stations, radio communication stations, point to point radio stations, and radio marker stations. There 
wore also 6720 boundary lights and 1671 obstruction fights in operation June 80, 1931. 


The system of radiobeacons, on June 30, 1931 
included ninety stations under the jurisdiction 
of the Lighthouse Service. These radiobeacons, 
while few in number compared with the primary 
lighthouses, cover both coasts of the United States 
and the Great Lakes in an effective manner. They 
enable navigators to obtain bearings on known 
points at distances up to 200 miles, and are 
equally as effective in fog as in clear weather. 
The Lighthouse Service published Radiobeacons 
and Radioheacon Navigation, by George R. Put- 
nam. 

With the substantial increases in traffic upon 
the Great Lakes, involving deeper channels, new 
harbor works, and a general increase in traffic 


LIGHTING. See Electric Lighting. 

LIGHTNING EFFECTS, Lightning Ar- 
resters, etc. See Electrical Transmission and 
Distribution. 

LIGHTSHIPS. See Lighthouses. 

LIGHT STUDIES. See Astronomy; Physics. 

LIGNITE. See Coal. 

LIME. The sales of lime in 1031 produced in 
the United States amounted to 2,710,000 short 
tons, valued at $18,506,000, according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. This was a decrease of 
20 per cent in quantity and 28 per cent in value 
as compared with sales of 3,387,880 tons, valued 
at $25,616,486 in 1930, and followed a decrease of 
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21 per cent in quantity and 23 per cent in value 
in 1830 as compared with 1929. Sales of lime in 
1981 for construction were estimated at 970»000 
tons compared with 1,204,614 tons in 1930, a de- 
crease of 19 per cent. Sales of lime for chemical 
uses were estimated at 1,460,000 tons, a decrease 
of 21 per cent from 1930 (1,840,155 tons). The 
sales of lime for agricultural use were estimated 
at 280,000 tons, a decrease of 18 per cent in 1931 
from 1930 (343,111 tons) and following an in- 
crease of 1 per cent in 1930 from the 1929 figures. 
All the States producing lime except two, Florida 
and Massachusetts, showed decreases from the 
1930 production ranging from 5 to 75 per cent 
in quantity and 8 to 60 per cent in value. 

LINPBEBGH, GoL. Charles A. See A2 bo- 

NAUTICS. 

LINDSAY, (Nicholas) Vachel. An Amer- 
ican poet, died Dec. 6, 1931, in Springfield, 111., 
where he was born Nov. 10, 1879. He attended 
Hiram College, O. (1897-1900), the Art In- 
stitute, Chicago (1900-03), and the New York 
School of Art (1904-05). In the winters from 
1905 to 1909 he lectured for the Y. M. C. A. and 
in 1909-10 for the Anti-Saloon League. He made 
several long tramping trips during the summers, 
the first of which in 1906 was through the South- 
ern States. His longest trip was in 1912 when 
he walked from Illinois to New Mexico. On these 
trips he gained notice by paying his way with 
recitation and distribution of his verse, on the 
analogy of the troubadours and strolling play- 
ers of the Middle Ages. With the publication of 
his works in the Village Magazine after 1910, 
he became not only one of the leading figures in 
American poetry but one of the strongest forces 
in the development of the epic of the West. His 
chief works are: The Trample Ewcuae (1909); 
Rhymes To Be Traded for Bread (1912) ; General 
William Booth Enters Heaven and Other Poems 
( 1913) ; The Congo and Other Poems ( 1914) ; Ad- 
ventures while Preaching the Gospel of Beauty 
(1914) ; The Art of the Moving Picture (1915) ; 
A Handy Guide for Beggars (1916); The Chi- 
nese Nightingale and Other Poems (1917) ; The 
Golden Whales of California and Other Poems 
(1920) ; The Golden Book of Springfield (1920) ; 
Going to the Sun (1923); Collected Poems (il- 
lustrated by himself, 1925) ; Going to the Stars 
(1926) ; The Candle in the Cabin (1926) ; Johnny 
Appleseed and Other Poems for Children (1928) ; 
The Litany of Washington Street (1929) ; Every 
Soul Is a Circus ( 1929 ) ; and Selected Poems 
(Modern Readers’ Series, 1930). 

LINGUISTICS. See Philoloot, Modern. 

LINSEED OIL. See Flax. 

LIONS CLUBS, International Association 
OF. An organization of business and professional 
men’s clubs united in one association for the pur- 
pose of promoting ^ood government and good 
citizenship, encouraging efficiency, and promoting 
high ethical standards in business and in the 
professions. 

The number of Lions Clubs had grown by Dec. 
I, 1931, to approximately 2600, with a member- 
ship in round numbers of 82,000. At the inter- 
national convention of 1931 in Toronto, Canada, 
Julien C. Hyer of Fort Worth, Texas, was elected 
president and Charles H. Hatton of Wichita, 
Kan., Roderick Beddow of Birming^m, Ala., and 
Vincent C. Hascall of Omaha, Neb., vice presi- 
dents. Melvin Jones of Chicago has been secretary- 
treasurer since the International Association was 
founded. The official magasine is The Lion, 


Charles Lee Bryson, managing editor. Headquar- 
ters are at 832 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

LIPPE, llp’5. A state of the German Republic. 
See Germany under Area and Population. 

LIPTON, Sir Thomas Johnstone. A British 
merchant and yachtsman, died in London, Oct. 2, 
1931. He was born in Glasgow May 10, 1850, of 
Irish parentage. Coming to the United States 
when 15 years old, he worked in New York City 
as a clerk for a short time, and then for about two 
years in the South—on plantations in Virginia 
and South Carolina and in the rice fields of 
Louisiana. He returned to Glasgow and in 1876 
opened a grocery store where he put into practice 
the advertising technique he had acquired in 
America. From this small beginning his business 
expanded and came to include hundreds of stores 
in London, Liverpool, Manchester, and other 
British cities, as well as tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
rubber plantations in Ceylon, and a large pork- 
packing establishment in Chicago. In 1898 his 
business was converted into a limited liability 
company. From boyhood he was an enthusiastic 
sailor, and in his later years he became famous 
for his repeated challenges to win back the 
Americans cup, spending more than $5,000,000 on 
the attempts of the five Shamrocks in 1809, 
1901, 1903, 1920, and 1930. He was knighted in 
1898, and in 1901 was made a Knight Commander 
of the Royal Victorian Order and in 1902 a 
Baronet. 

LIQUOB, Liquor Laws. See PRoiiinmoN; 
Finland under History. 

LITERATURE. See French Literature; 
German Literature; Italian Literature; Lit- 
erature, English and American; Philology, 
Modern; Spanish -American Literature; Span- 
ish Literature. 

LITERATURE^ English and American. 
Although no conspicuous publishing houses had 
financially failed during the year, it was known 
that many were finding their course difficult, 
and a few yielded identity through mergers dur- 
ing 1931. Bookstores were decreasing in num- 
ber and those remaining carried depleted stocks. 
To meet the depression, tinkering with book 
prices was as usual proposed, but the failure of 
the dollar-book plan (see 1930 Year Book) 
warned American publishers against it, and lit- 
tle reduction in prices could be discerned. In 
England, however, one publisher promised new 
short novels at 9d. each. And English publish- 
ers made much play with “omnibus” books, huge 
volumes containing, for instance, three novels 
at the price of one, or a cross section of an 
author’s work in various forms, or a collection 
of ghost or detective stories. The most remark- 
able of the omnibus books was The Outline of 
Modem Knowledge, edited by William Rose, one 
volume of 1100 pages, written by the foremost 
English authorities, and soiling for 8s. 6d. The 
same book in America cost $5. In America, pro- 
duction was not even slackened, the figures at 
the end of the year, compiled by the Publishers* 
Weekly, showing the total number of new books 
published during the year to be 10,307, an in- 
crease of 280 over 1930. Titles classed under soci- 
ology and economics showed the greatest increase, 
632 being published, an increase of 109 over the 
previous year. In medicine and hygiene, there 
were 419 titles, an increase of 101, and books 
for children numbering 1018 increased by 83 
titles over 1930. The record for fiction, 2103 new 
books in 1930 declined to 1942 in 1931, and biog- 
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raphy from 792 to 776. The PuhUaherB* Weeklp 
states 

In the apan of ten Teari the moat marked inoreaaea 
have been in Action, which haa riaen from 68 to 1272; 
children’a booka, 482 to 878; bioffraphy from 297 to 699; 
religion, from 460 to 788 ; aocioiogy, 865 to 580 ; educa- 
tion, from 11 to 242; acience, from 227 to 867 ; medicine 
and hygiene from 169 to 818. The claaaiAcationa which 
ahow little change over an oh a period are buainesa booka, 
history, law, agriculture, while technical booka have 
shown a decrease. 

In Great Britain according to the Publisher^ 
Circular and Booksellers* Record there were pub- 
lished in 1931, 14,688 books as against 16,393 in 
1930 or a decrease of 706 titles. 

Fiction. The success of the year was Pearl 
S. Buck’s The Good Earthy about Chinese peas- 
ants, acclaimed both in England and America. 
A Scotch melodrama, Hatter*s Castle^ by A. J. 
Cronin, had commanding vitality. Virginia Woolf 
told a story in soliloquies. The Waves, Depths 
of depravity were coolly exposed in Sanctuary, 
by William Faulkner, who was rising to high 
position in American fiction. Edna Ferber’s 
American Beauty, about immigrants in New 
England, maintained her reputation. Two Peo- 
ple, by A. A. Milne, dealt sweetly with marriage. 
W. Olaf Stapledon’s Last and First Men was 
an extraordinary piece of scientific prophecy. 
John Galsworthy’s Maid in Waiting was not 
about the Forsytes, and not so highly praised. 
David Garnett’s The Orasshoppers Come was 
delicate irony. 

Historical novels made a distinguished group: 
Evelyn Scott’s A Calendar of Sin, several gen- 
erations in America; Willa Gather’s Shadows 
on the Rock, old Quebec; Naomi Mitchison’s 
The Corn King and the Spring Queen, laid in 
ancient Egypt, Greece, and Macedonia; George 
Moore’s Aphrodite in Aulis, ancient Greece; 
Maurice Baring’s In My End is My Beginning, 
about Mary Queen of Scots; Ludwig Lewisohn’s 
The Last Days of Shylock, continuing Shake- 
speare; Joseph Hergesheimer’s The Limestone 
Tree, old Kentucky; T. S. Stribling’s The Forge, 
Civil War Alabama. 

Novels centring in a family continued their 
vogue, such as: Clemence Dane’s Broome Stages, 
generations of actors; Storm Jameson’s A Rich- 
er Dust, last of a trilogy; Hugh Walpole’s 
Judith Paris, second of his Herries saga; Mazo 
de la Roche’s Finches Fortune, third of the White- 
oaks series; Edith Olivier’s Dwarfs Blood, Sat- 
irical novels included: Tiffany Thayer’s The 
Creek, and Eric Linklater’s Juan in America, 
satirizing this country; Richard Aldington’s The 
Coloncl*s Daughter, attacking rural England; 
Margaret Kennedy’s Return 1 Dare Kot, against 
literary exhibitionism; Robert Nathan’s The 
Orchid, against the city. Fantasies were few, 
but Bruce Marshall’s Father Malachy's Miracle 
and John Erskine’s Unfinished Business should 
be named. Romances were more numerous, as: 
Stella Benson’s Ifohit Transplanted, borrowed 
from the Apocrypha; Roark Bradford’s John 
Henry, a legendary negro; Mary Austin’s Starry 
Adventure, and Robert Reynolds’ Brothers in the 
West, both western; Anne Green’s Reader, I 
Married Him, about Paris ; Eleanor Smith’s 
Flamenco, gypsy stuff; Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
erts’ A Buried Treasure •, Michael Arlen’s Men 
Dislike Women, 

Novels whose interest was psychological in- 
cluded: V. Sackville-West’s All Passion Spent, 
a woman through with action; Edward Sack- 


ville-West's Simpson, a child’s nurse; Fannie 
Hurst’s Back Street, an over-generous woman; 
^'Elizabeth’s” Father, who remarried; Katharine 
Brush’s Red-Headed Woman, a leech; Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s Susan Spray, who never grew up; 
Susan Glaspell’s Ambrose Holt and Family, 
Ford Madox Ford’s When the Wicked Man, an 
Englishman in America; Margaret Ayer Barnes’ 
Westward Passage, a woman in a triangle. Mys- 
tery stories included : Kenneth MacGowan’s 
Sleuths, an "omnibus”; Ben Ames Williams’ An 
End to Mirth \ Raoul Whitefield’s Death in a 
Bowl; Anthony Berkeley’s The Second Shot; 
Lawrence Saunders’ The Columnist Murder; 
Dorothy Sayers’ The Five Red Herrings; Free- 
man Crofts^ Mystery in the English Channel; 
and many more. 

Either sober realism or escaping classification 
were: S, S, San Pedro, by James Gould Coz- 
zens; Sparks Fly Upward, by Oliver La Farge; 
The Man Who Died, by D. H. Lawrence, about 
Jesus after the crucifixion; This Our Ewile, by 
David Burnham; Hunger and Love, by Lionel 
Britton; Endless River, by Felix Riesenberg; 
Morning Tide, by Neil M. Gunn; In Krusa&s 
House, by Thames Williamson; Half a Loaf, by 
Grace Hegger Lewis. 

Short story books included: These Thirteen, 
by William Faulkner; various authors on the 
same Mr, FothergilVs Plot; The Right Visitor, 
by Arnold Bennett; Basque People, by Dorothy 
Canfield; First Person Singular, by W. Somer- 
set Maugham; Most Women, by Alec Waugh; 
Hope against Hope and Other Stories, by Stella 
Benson; Our Cods are Rot Bom, by Charles 
R. Walker; Guys and Dolls, by Damon Runyon; 
Oklahoma Town, by George Milburn; White- 
gates, Scotch stories, by Orgill Mackenzie; The 
Road to Canaan, about Negroes, by Pernet Pat- 
terson; Quests of the Ration, Irish stuff, by 
Frank O’Connor. 

PoETBY. A sequence of love sonnets by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Fatal Interview, was per- 
haps the most highly praised and best selling 
poetry of 1931. John Masefield’s Minnie May- 
low's Story contained narrative poems in his 
early most successful manner. Ogden Nash, with 
strange rhymes and sophisticated humor, won 
many buyers and probably more imitators for 
his Hard Lines and Free Wheeling. Edwin Arl- 
ington Robinson reworked the vein of psychologi- 
cal narrative in Matthias at the Door, Dorothy 
Parker’s Death and Taxes was acridly humor- 
ous. Sylvia Townsend Warner’s Opus 7 was 
the story, gracefully told, of a drunken woman 
fiower-grower. Alice Duer Miller treated the tri- 
angle situation in Forsaking All Others, Conrad 
Aiken’s two books. Preludes for Memnon and 
The Coming Forth by Day of Osiris Jones, were 
darkly pessimistic. iE’s Enchantment and Other 
Poems was highly praised, as was Strict Joy, 
by his compatriot James Stephens. Difficult 
"modern” verso was represented by Robert 
Graves’ To Whom Else? and E. E. Cummings’ 
VV {Viva), Joseph Auslander made a highly 
regarded translation of The Sonnets of Petrarch, 

Other books of poetry were: The Flowering 
Stone, by George Dillon; The Qeorgiad, by Roy 
Campbell; Jonathan Gentry, a long narrative by 
Mark van Doren; The Heart's Unreason, by 
Edward Davison; Eden Tree, by Witter Bynner; 
The Cicadas and Other Poems, by Aldous Hux- 
ley; Raked Heel, by Leonora Speyer; Green 
River, by James Whaler; Ballads and Poems, 
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1915-1930, by Stephen Vincent Ben^t; Jotie 
Matthew and Other Poems, by Eda Lou Walton; 
Jasho Brown, by Du Bose Heyward; Snow, by 
Humbert Wolfe; and Godhey, by Edgar Lee 
Masters. 

Among the anthologies were : American Poetry 
from the Beginnings to Whitman, by Louis Un- 
termeyer; The Pleasures of Poetry, by Edith 
Sitwell; and — strange apparition at this date — 
Imagist Anthology 1930, by Ford Madox Ford 
and Glenn Hughes. 

Drama. Tlie long Greek melodrama by Eugene 
O^Neill, Mourning Becomes Eleotra, takes first 
place among dramas of 1931. Paul Green’s The 
Bouse of Connelly dealt with a decaying South- 
ern family. Noel Coward’s Post-Mortem showed 
a British soldier revisiting the post-war world. 
In The Anatomist, Tobias and the Angel, The 
Amazed Evangelist, James Bridie showed him- 
self a promising playwright. Philip Barry’s To- 
morrow and To-morrow used the good old tri- 
angle plot. William Bolitho’s Overture 1920 dealt 
with the post-war world, as did Hans Chlum- 
berg's Miracle at Verdun, translated by Julian 
Leigh. 

Among anthologies were: four volumes of Con- 
temporary Drama, by £. Bradlee Watson and 
Benheld Pressey; Dramas of Modernism, by 
Montrose J. Moses ; Plays of the Restoration and 
Eighteenth Century, by Dougald MacMillan and 
H. M. Jones; and Modem American and British 
Plays, by S, M. Tucker. 

Essays. If, or History Rewritten, by various 
authors, told what might have happened if — . 
The Mimors of 1932 and Washington Merry-Go- 
Round, both anonymous, were political gossip, 
as Kchecca West’s Ending in Earnest was liter- 
ary gossip. W. 0. Sellar and E. J. Yeatman 
spoofed English history in 1066 and All That, 
and Richard Dark did likewise for English lit- 
erature in Shakespeare and That Crush, Other 
humorous essayists included Frank Sullivan 
with Broccoli and Old Lace; Will Cuppy with 
How to Tell Your Friends from the Apes; 
Stephen I^eacock with Wet Wit and Dry Humor; 
George S. Chappell with Dr, Traprock's Memory 
Book and The Oardener*s Friend and Other 
Pests, The serious thinkers included: Irwin Ed- 
man with The Contemporary and Bis Soul; 
Benjamin N. Cardozo with Law and Literature 
and Other Essays and Addresses; Julian Huxley 
with What Dare I Think?; Sir J. G. Frazer with 
Garnered Sheaves, Will Durant’s Adventures in 
Genius was biographical. J. Brooks Atkinson 
reminisced in East of the Hudson; Max Eastman 
attacked some contemporaries in The Literary 
Mind, Others were: Come to Think of It, by 
G. K. Chesterton; Out of Soundings, by H. M. 
Tomlinson; The Balconinny, by J. B. Priestley; 
Adventures in Solitude, by Ray Stannard Baker ; 
A Conversation with a Cat and Others, by 
Hilaire Belloc; Music at Night and Other Es- 
says, by Aldous Huxley; Apocalypse, by D. H. 
Lawrence; Skyscrapers and Other Essays, by 
L. B. Namier; Visibility Good, by E. V. Lucas. 

Criticism and Literary History. Edmund 
Wilson’s AxcVs Castle, demonstrating the in- 
fluence of French symbolism upon many types of 
later work, was fresh and well done. Philo M. 
Buck’s The Golden Thread followed the course 
of the grand tradition in letters. Lewis Mum- 
ford’s The Brown Decades dealt critically with 
the period 1865-1895 in American arts. Con- 
stance Rourke’s American Humor, a Study of 


the National Character, and Russell Blanken- 
ship’s American Literature as an Expression of 
the National Mind, followed the principles of 
Professor Parrington’s Main Currents in Amer- 
ican Thought, Henry Seidel Canby’s Olassio 
Americans was temperate and judicious. 

There was much interesting and valuable writ- 
ing about Shakespeare, such as: Leslie Hotson’s 
Shakespeare versus Shallow, reporting his an- 
nual discovery; Lily B. Campbell’s Shakespeare's 
Tragic Heroes, Slaves of Passion; J. W. Mac- 
kail’s The Approach to Shakespeare, 

Concerned with other dramatists and the thea- 
tre were: Allardyce NicolTs Masks, Mimes, and 
Miracles; J. M. feobertson’s Marlowe; D. Crane 
Taylor’s William Congreve; Rosamund Gilder’s 
Enter the Actress; Harley Granville-Barker’s 
On Dramatic Method; volumes v, vi, and vii of 
George C. D. Odell’s Annals of the New York 
Stage; Frank W. Chandler’s Modem Continen- 
tal Playwrights; Newell W. Sawyer’s The Com- 
edy of Manners from Sheridan to Maugham, 

About poets and poetry: Wordsworth, by C. 
H. Herford; Chaucer, by John Masefield; Im- 
agism and the Imagists, by Glenn Hughes; Swin- 
burne, by William R. Rutland; Landscape in 
English Art and Poetry, by Laurence Binyon; 
The Greek View of Poetry, by E. E. Sikes; 
Poetry and the Criticism of Life, by H. W. Gar- 
rod. About novelists : Arthur McDowell’s Thomas 
Hardy: a Critical Study; John Bailey’s Intro- 
duction to Jane Austen; F. C. Green’s French 
Novelists from the Revolution to Proust ; Stuart 
Gilbert’s James Joyce's Ulysses; H. Douglas 
Thomson’s Masters of Mystery: a Study of the 
Detective Story, 

Fashion in Literature, by E. E. Kellett; Vul- 
garity in lAterature, by Aldous Huxley; The 
Romantic Quest, by Hoxie N. Fairchild; volume 
ii of Scrutinies, by various authors; volume x 
of Essays by Dwers Hands, edited by Sir Fran- 
cis Younghusband ; A Survey of Burlesque and 
Parody in English, by George Kitchin; Seven 
Types of Ambiguity, by William Erapson, ranged 
widely over the literary fields. And Percy H. 
Boynton’s The Rediscovery of the Frontier; 
Bliss Perry’s Emerson Today; and John Jay 
Chapman’s Plato and Lucian were important. 

Biography, Even in times of depression the 
value afld popularity of biography continued un- 
diminished. As charming and thoughtful a work 
as the year showed was The Autobiography of 
Lincoln Steffens, a former newspaper reporter 
and editor who had exposed many political and 
civic ills. Volumes iii and iv of The Life and Let- 
ters of Woodrow Wilson, by Ray Stannard Baker, 
carried him up to the World War. John J. Per- 
shing’s My Experiences in the World War re- 
vealed his struggle for independent command. 
Newton D, Baker: America at War, by Frederick 
Palmer, showed the home side of the same conflict, 
as did Crowded Years, autobiography by William 
Gibbs McAdoo, helped by W. E« Woodward. Roose- 
velt was done twice, in Theodore Roosevelt, by 
Walter F. MeCaleb, and Theodore Roosevelt, by 
Henry F. Pringle. Other Americans of political 
importance were written about in Lincoln the 
Man, an attack by Edgar Lee Masters; George 
Washington, by Bernard FaJ^; The Rise of U, 8, 
Grant, by A. L. Conger; Light Horse Harry Lee, 
by Thomas Boyd; Master of Manhattan (Rich- 
ard Croker) by Ix)throp Stoddard. 

Delightful in every way was Ellen Terry and 
Bernard Shaw : a Correspondence, edit^ by 
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Christopher St. John. Shaw was done again in 
Frank Harris’s Bernard Shaw, About other Eng- 
lish literary figures were: J. Middleton Murry’s 
Son of Woman, about D. H. Lawrence; Evan 
Charter is* Life and Letters of Sir Edmund 
Qosse; C. Archer’s William Archer \ George 
O’NeiH’s Special Hunger, about Keats; Gaius 
Glenn Atkins’ Life of Cardinal Newman; R. 
Brimley Johnson’s Jane Austen; Michael Sad- 
leir’s Bulwer; Malcolm Elwin’s Charles Reads; 
Mona Wilson’s Sir Philip Sidney; Sidney Dark’s 
Robert Louis Stevenson; John Drinkwater’s 
autobiography Inheritance; Eric Linklater’s Ben 
Jonson and King James; J. Y. T. Grieg’s David 
Hume; Ernest Rhys’ Everyman Remembers; and 
Catherine Carswell’s largely fictional Life of 
Robert Bums, 

Wellington, by Philip Guedalla, was written 
with his customary brilliance. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was done twice: in volume ii of The End- 
less Adventure, by F. S. Oliver, and Robert Wal- 
pole and His Age, by G. R. Stirling Taylor. Other 
books about English political personages were: 
Lord Rosebery, by the Marquis of Crewe; Cran- 
mer, by Hilaire Belloc; Nelson, by Clennell Wil- 
kinson; King Charles II, by Arthur Bryant; 
volume ii, series iii, of The Letters of Queen Vic- 
toHa, edited by G. E. Buckle; volume iii, Dawes 
to Locarno, of Viscount D’Abernon’s Diary of an 
Ambassador; Denis Gwynn’s Traitor or Patriot? 
about Sir Roger Casement; Henry Harrison’s 
Parnell Vindicated; Bernard M. Allen’s Cordon 
and the Sudan. 

Lytton Strachey published a melange of es- 
says, Portraits in Miniature, Edith Gittings 
Reid described Sir William Osier in The Oreat 
Physician; and Gertrude M. Williams, Annie 
Besant in The Passionate Pilgrim. Other Eng- 
lishmen were treated in: Turner, bjr Walter 
Bayes; Men and Memories, by Sir William Roth- 
eiistein; John Wesley, by C. E. Vulliamy. 

Theodore Dreiser’s Dawn was autobiography, 
as was Hamlin Garland’s Companions of the 
Trail, Christopher Morley’s John Mistletoe, 
Owen Davis’s Pd like to Do It Again, and 
Arthur Train’s Puritan^s Progress. Few Amer- 
ican writers were written about, but there was 
The Caliph of Bagdad (about O. Henry) , by R. H. 
Davis and A. B. Maurice, and James Fenimore 
Cooper, by Henry Walcott Boynton. Other Amer- 
icans included: The Life and Times of Lydia E, 
Pinkham, by Robert Colly er Washburn ; The 
White King of La Oonave, by Faustiii Wirkus 
and Taney Dudley; Plain Anne Ellis, by Anne 
Ellis; My United States, by Frederic Jessup 
Stimson; Bedford Forrest and His Critter Com- 
pany, by Andrew Nelson Lytle; Incredible Car- 
negie, by John K. Winkler; Wyatt Earp, by 
Stuart N. Lake; Whistler, by Janies Laver; Sis- 
ter Airnee, by Nancy Barr Mavity; four lives 
of Knute Rockne. And volumes vi and vii of 
the Dictionary of American Biography, edited 
by Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone. 

The Russians were of absorbing interest, as 
in every field this year. Lenin had three books: 
D. S. Mirsky’s Lenin; George Vernadsky’s Lenin, 
Red Dictator; Ferdinand A. Ossendowski’s Len- 
in, Cod of the Godless. Other Russians included: 
Stalin, by Isaac Don Levine; Dostoevsky, by Ed- 
ward Hallctt Carr; , Maxim Gorki and His Rus- 
sia, by Alexander Kaun; The Education of a 
Princess, by the Grand Duchess Marie. 

About speakers of French were: Memoirs of 
Marshal Fooh, translated by T. B. Mott, and 


Liddell Hart’s Foch; R. Macnair Wilson’s Ger- 
maine de StaU; Agnes Repplier’s Mkre Marie of 
the Ursulines; Percy Waxman’s The Black Na- 
poleon, about Toussaint L’Ouverture; Jean Platt- 
ard’s Life of Frangois Rabelais; C. E. Vulliamy’s 
Rousseau; Andr4 Mourois’ Lyautey; L. V. 
Jacks’ La Salle. 

Other Europeans were described in: Frederico 
Nardelli and Arthur Livingston’s Gabriel the 
Archangel, about D’Annunzio; Fritz Wittels’ 
Freud and His Times; H. S. Ede’s Savage Mes- 
siah, about Gaudier-Brzeska; Faith Compton 
Mackenzie’s The Sibyl of the North, about Queen 
Christina of Sweden; Francis Toye’s Giuseppe 
Verdi; Memoirs of Prince von Bulow, translated 
by F. A. Voight; Cervantes, by T. R. Ybarra; 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis’s Charles of Europe, 
about Charles V; Ernest Newman’s Fact and 
Fiction about Wagner. Asians were few: No- 
guchi, by Gustav Eckstein; and Mahatma Gandhi 
at Work, edited by C. F. Andrews. 

The Fine Abtb. These boasted a best-seller, 
Thomas Craven’s Men of Art, about painters 
from Giotto to Cezanne. Their characters and 
characteristics were vigorously exhibited. Robert 
Byron and David T. Rice, in The Birth of West- 
ern Painting, ascribed that birth to the Byzan- 
tines. The new Whitney Museum fathered an 
American Artists Series, biographical-critical 
works : Arthur B. Davies, and Guy P&ne du Bois, 
by Royal Cortissoz; Maurice Prendergast, by 
Margaret Breuning; John H. Twachtman, by 
Allen Tucker; George Bellows, by George Eg- 
gers ; Kenneth Hayes Miller, by Alan Burroughs ; 
Robert Henri, by Helen A. Read; William Glack- 
ens, John Sloan, and Edward Hopper, by Guy 
P4ne dll Bois; George Luks, by Elisabeth Luther 
Cary; Eugene Speicher, by Frank Jewett Math- 
er, Jr.; Henry Lee McFee, by Virgil Barker. 

Frank Lloyd Wright’s Modem Architecture 
will no doubt become gospel to mrxlernists in 
that field. The Sculptor Speaks, Joseph Epstein 
to Arnold L Haskell, will probably have similar 
authority. Others on sculpture : The Art of 
Carved Sculpture, by Kineton Sparks; Medieval 
Sculpture in France, by Arthur Gardner. Na- 
tional studies included : Ren6 Grousset’s The 
Civilization of the East ; The Art of Egypt 
through the Ages, edited by Sir. E. Denison Ross. 

Religion. Generally, the tone of the bulk of 
the religious writing of the year was non- 
controvcrsial. But Lewis Browne’s Since Calvary, 
a history of Christianity written from the point 
of view of a Jew, was scarcely sympathetic to 
its subject. And Herbert Parrish’s What is 
There Left to Believe? expressed disillusionment. 
But there were more books devoted to straight 
theology, such as: The Growth of the Idea of 
God, by Shailer Matthews; The Holy and the 
Living God, by M. R. Willink; The Kingdom of 
God, by Ernest F. Scott; The Natural and the 
Supernatural, by John Oman; God and the Uni- 
verse, a Symposium, by S. C. Carpenter, M. C. 
D’Arcy, and B. Lee Woolf, edited by J. Lewis 
May; Jesus — Lord or Leader? by Frank Len- 
wood; Jesus and the Gospel of Love, by Charles 
Raven; The World and the New Testament, by 
T. R. Glover. 

Dealing especially with ethical problems 
were: Justin W’roe Nixon’s The Moral Crisis 
in Christianity, and John Laird’s Morals and 
Western Religion. Founders of Great Religions, 
by Millar Burrows, and The Historic Jesus, by 
James Mackinnon, were biographical. The fol- 
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lowing were mainly historical: The Origin and 
Growth of Religion, by W. Schmidt; Religion 
on the American Frontier: the Baptiste, ItSS- 
18S0, by William Warren Sweet; Religion Fol- 
lows the Frontier, by Winfred Ernest Garrison. 
A Country Parson Looks at Religion, by H. Adye 
Prichard, and Which Way Religion, by Harry F. 
Ward, were devoted to the problems of the 
churches. And Religious Realism, essays by fif- 
teen American Professors, described carefully 
present-day trends in religious thought. 

Sociology. An impressive work of survey and 
synthesis was K. H. Tawney’s Equality, Eleanor 
Kowland Wembridge provided fascinating case- 
studies in Life Among the Lowbrows, Mary R. 
Beard’s On Understanding Women showed that 
social history was too exclusively masculine. 
Sherwood Anderson’s Perhaps Women appealed 
to them to take charge of civilization. Other 
important works on women, love, and marriage 
were: Mary Day Winn’s Adam’s Rih\ Marie C. 
Stopes’ Ma^'ried Love; Havelock Ellis’ More Es- 
says of Love and Virtue; E. B. Reuter and Jes- 
sie R. Runner’s The Family, Gina Lombroso, in 
The Tragedies of Progress, pled for a revival 
of handicraft. Men of Earth, by Russell Lord, 
dealt with the necessities of the farmers. The 
anthropological origins of civilization were con- 
sidered in: The Making of Man, edited by V. 
F. Calverton; Man*s Own Show, by George A. 
Dorsey; and Robots or Gods, by Alexander 
Goldenweiser. George S. Counts, in The Soviet 
Challenge to America, made a comparison of so- 
cial conditions. Margaret Wilson’s The Crime 
of Punishment, John G. Gillin’s Taming the 
Criminal, and Ernest Jerome Hopkins’ Our Law- 
less Police, were outstanding works in crimi- 
nology. Robert Gessner’s Massacre exposed the 
United States treatment of the Indians. Kath- 
erine Mayo continued Mother India in Volume 
Two, The Public Pays, by Ernest Gruening, ex- 
hibited the workings of public utility propa- 
ganda. 

Confining their attention to America: Salva- 
dor de Madariaga in Americans; Jay Franklin in 
What This Country Needs; and Behold Amer- 
ica! edited by S. D. Schmalhausen ; Louis Adam- 
ic’s Dynamite: the Story of Class Violence in 
America, and Heywood Broun and George 
Brett’s Christiana Only, about anti-Jewish preju- 
dice, deserve mention. General works includ^: 
Jerome Davis’ Contemporary Social Movements; 
C. DeLisle Burns’ Modem Civilization on Trial; 
A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, 
edited by Pitirim A. Sorokin, Carl C. Zimmer- 
man and C. J. Galpin; and volumes iv and v of 
The Encyclopcedia of the Social Sciences, edited 
by E. R. A. Seligman. 

Education. L. P. Jacks’ The Education of a 
Whole Man was perhaps the most favorably re- 
viewed non-technical work in this field. Two 
books appeared on English universities : the 
anonymous The Government of Owford, and 
Earnest Barker’s Universities in Great Britain, 
George Sarton’s The History of Science and the 
New Humanism used the history of education 
as a basis for prophecy. Other works were: This 
New Education, by Herman H. Horne; Educa- 
tion as a Social Force, by M. V. Marshall; and 
Creative Mind, by C. Spearman. 

Politics and Intebnational. The great 
topics this year were Russia and Peace. About 
the first: M. llin’s New Russia* a Primer, trans- 
lated G. S. Counts and N. P. Lodge; Bruce 


Hopper’s Pan-Sovietism; William C. White’s 
These Russians; Sherwood Eddy’s The Challenge 
of Russia; Edmund A. Walsh’s The Last Stand; 
Louis Fischer’s Why Recognize Russia; Mau- 
rice Hindus’ Red Bread; and many others. 
About Peace: Esmd Wingfield-Stratford’s They 
That Take the Sword; Frank H. Simonds’ Can 
Europe Keep the Peace?; Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money’s Can War Be Averted?; A. C. F. Beales’ 
The History of Peace; Florence G. Tuttle’s Al- 
ternatives to War, Among general works ap- 
peared the fecund H. G. Wells’s What Are We to 
Do with Our Lives? ; volume i of Leonard Woolf’s 
After the Deluge; G. Young’s The Pendulum of 
Progress; Social and Political Ideas of the Revo- 
lutionary Era, edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw; 
and Charles Hodges’ Background of Interna- 
tional Relations, 

Concerned with particular nations were: C. 
Walter Young’s Japan* s Special Position in 
Manchuria; Harold G. Moulton and Junichi Ko’s 
Japan: an Economic and Financial Appraisal; 
W. R. Crocker’s The Japanese Population Prob- 
lem; Sherwood Eddy’s The Challenge of the 
East; E. M. Gall’s Facets of the Chinese Ques- 
tion; Younghill Kang’s The Grass Roof, about 
Korea; H. N. Brailsford’s Rebel India; Julian 
Huxley’s Africa View; John O. Crane’s The Lit- 
tle Entente; Dictatorship on Trial, edited by 
Otto F. de Battaglia; England the Unknown Isle, 
by Paul Cohen-Portheim ; England’s Crisis, by 
.^drd Siegfried; America Ilispana, by W’aldo 
Frank; Mexico, by Stuart Chase; America the 
Menace, by Georges Duhamel; Awerioa, We 
Need You, by E. Mueller-Sturnheim. 

Economics. Happy the nation that has no 
economics. Russia and the depression made this 
field interesting to the general reader as almost 
never before. H. G. Wells explained and propa- 
gated ideas in The Work, Wealth, and Happi- 
ness of Mankind, Various authors, in Economic 
Behavior, described the wealth-getting and 
wealth-consuming processes. Hartley Withers did 
the same in Everybody’s Business, Concerned 
with our immediate distresses were: Wallace 
Brett Donham’s Business Adrift; Norman 
Thomas’ America’s Way Out; James D. Mooney’s 
Wages and the Road Ahead; P. W. Martin’s 
The Problem of Maintaining Purchasing Power; 
James Harvey Rogers’ America Weighs Her 
Gold; Charles Albert Collman’s Our Mysterious 
Panics, 1830-1930; Paul H. Douglas and Aaron 
Director’s The Problem of Unemployment, Three 
books dealt with combinations : Frank Albert 
Fetter’s The Masquerade of Monopoly; 11. A. 
Marquand’s The Dynamics of Industrial Com- 
bination; and Harry W. Laidler’s Concentra- 
tion in American Industry, John T. Flynn 
attempted to prove Graft in Business, A. E. 
Feaveryear, in The Pound Sterling, showed its 
variable value. The End of Reparations, by Hjal- 
mar H. G. Schacht, translated by Lewis Garnnett, 
revealed Germany’s economic troubles. 

Out of the many books explaining Russian 
economics, these may be mentioned: Calvin B. 
Hoover’s The Economic Life of Soviet Russia; 
Ethan T. Colton’s The X Y Z of Communism; 
Soviet Foreign Trade, Menace or Promise? by 
J. 8. Budish and 8. 8. Shipman; The Success of 
the Five-Year Plan, by V. M. Molotov; Piateletka 
— Russia’s Five-Year Plan, by Michael Farbman; 
The Red Trade Menace, by H. R. Knickerbocker; 
and Red Villages, about Russian agriculture, by 
Y. A. Yakolov (trans., by A. L. Strong). 
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Hibtobt. a most amusing, though carefully 
documented, work was Walter Millis’ The Mar- 
tial Spirit, about the Spanish-American War. 
The Epic of America, (ly James Truslow Adams, 
was brilliant social history. George Fort Milton 
published The Age of Hate, about 1864-1889, a 
favorite period of late. Frank Lawrence Owsley’s 
King Cotton Diplomacy, Donaldson Jordan and 
Edwin J. Pratt’s Europe and the American Civil 
War, and Clarence E. Macartney’s lAnooln and 
Hia Cabinet, were concerned with the Civil War 
^riod. The Course of Empire, a oolleotion of 
first hand accounts of the California Gold Rush, 
edited by Valeska Bari, and Westward: the Ro- 
mance of the American Frontier, by E. Douglas 
Branch, had similar themes. 

Other works in the history of the United 
States were: The Populist Revolt, by John D. 
Hicks ; Slave Trading in the Old South, by Fred- 
eric Bancroft ; The Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
Gage with the Secretaries of State, 176S-1775, 
edited by Clarence Edwin Carter; Amerioa*s Si- 
berian Adventure, by General William S. Graves; 
and Only Yesterday, about the 1020’b, by Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen. 

A fresh general history of England was J. A. 
Williamson’s The Evolution of England, Other 
works in English history were scattered : Volume 
iv of Hilaire Belloc’s The History of England*, 
The English Revolution, 1603-1714, by I. Deane 
Jones; The Foreign Policy of Casilereagh, 1812- 
1815, by C. K. Webster; A Second Elizabethan 
Journal, by G. B. Harrison; Georgian England, 
by A. E. Richardson. But there was much valu- 
able work done about the World War, including: 
Winston S. Churchill’s The Unknown War, 
about the various eastern theatres; volume v 
of Naval Operations, of the British Official His- 
tory of the War, by Sir Henry Newbolt; volume 
iii. The Growing Antagonism, 1898-1910, select- 
ed and translated from German Diplomatic 
Documents, 1871-1914, by E. T. S. Dugdale; 
The German Submarine War, by R. H. Gibson 
and Maurice Prendergast; and Liaison 1914, by 
General E. L. Spears. 

In European history appeared: Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott’s A History of Europe from 1815 to 
1923; R. B. Mowat’s The Concert of Europe; 
G. P. Gooch’s Studies in Modem History; and 
Janies Westfall Thompson’s The Middle Ages, 
SOO-1500. Two studies of the French revolution 
were: Meade Minnegerode’s The Magnificent 
Comedy and J. Mills Whitham’s A Biographical 
History of the French Revolution. Frederick B. 
Arts published France Under the Bourbon Res- 
toration. In early history: Early Man, by G. 
Elliot Smith, Sir Arthur Keith, and others; 
Ancient Civilizations of the Andes, by Philip 
Armsworth Means; The Architect of the Roman 
Empire, Augustus, by T. Rice Holmes; and 
Viking Civilization, by Axel Olrik'. Histories of 
particular nations: volume ii of Eleanor Hull’s 
A History of Ireland; D. S. Mirsky’s Russia: 
a Social History; T. W. Atchley’s Finland; and 
F. A. Kirkpatrick’s A History of the Argentine 
Republic. 

Science. Among the general books of popular 
science, Bertrand Russell’s The Scientific Out- 
look attacked the conclusions of some recently 
successful writers for the public; Edward R. 
Werdlein and William A. Hamor, in Science in 
Action, showed its relation to industry; The 
Degradation of Science, by T. Swann Harding, 
complained of the profit economy which goVern^ 


scientific effort; F. S. C. Northrup’s Science and 
First Principles explained the relation of recent 
results in physics to other fields. John O’Hara 
Cosgrave discussed the ends of science in The 
Academy for Souls. Peter D. Ouspensky pro- 
jected A New Model of the Universe, 

The great effort of the year in biolo^ was 
either The Science of Life, by H. G. Wells, Ju- 
lian Huxley, and G. P. Wells, or Life, by J. Ar- 
thur Thompson and Patrick Geddes. And J. 8. 
Haldane wrote about The Philosophical Basis of 
Biology; Lancelot Hogben about The Nature of 
Living Matter; E. S. Russell about The Inter- 
pretation of Development and Heredity; and 
various authors, under the editorship of Ed- 
ward M. East, about Biology in Human Affairs. 

The physicists produced: Beyond Physios, by 
Sir Oliver Lodge; The New Conception of Mat- 
ter, by C. G. Darwin; and Amber to Amperes, 
by Ernest Greenwood. A history was: Two 
Thousand Years of Science, by R. J. Harvey 
Gibson. Others: Henry Smith Williams’ The 
Biography of Mother Earth, supporting the 
theory of continental drift; W. G. Kendrow’s 
Climate; Charles R. Stockard’s The Physical 
Basis of Personality, physiology; T. C. Bridges 
and H. H. Tiltman’s Master Minds of Modem 
Science; and Sir Arthur Keith’s New Discover- 
ies Relating to the Antiquity of Man. 

Travel and Out-of-Doors. Africa was a fa- 
vorite subject, as shown by: William B. Sea- 
brook’s Jungle Ways, which tried hard to be 
sensational; Janet Miller’s Jungles Preferred, 
quiet and impressive; Paul L. Hoefier’s Africa 
Speaks; Ronald A. Monson’s Across Africa on 
Foot; Sidney Spencer Broomfield’s Kachalola, 
or Mighty Hunter. 

The Irishman Liam O’Flaherty published 
7 Went to Russia, and Vladimir Zenzonoff and 
Isaac Don Levine wrote The Road to Oblivion 
about Siberia. Arnold J. Toynbee made A Jour- 
ney to China, and Llewelyn Powys A Pagan*s 
Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Alfred Batson 
found Nicaragua Vagabond's Paradise, and Ju- 
lain Duguid thought the upper reaches of the 
Amazon Green Hell. Robert Lee Eskridge visited 
Manga Reva: the Forgotten Islands, and Hen- 
drik de Leeuw the Crossroads of the Java Sea. 
Douglas Goldring wrote about Sardinia; Ber- 
tram Thomas about Alarms and Excursions in 
Arabia ; Michael Terry about Hidden Wealth and 
Hidden People, in the Australian deserts; and 
Alfred F. Loomis about Hotspur* s Cruise in the 
JEgean. Carleton Beals’ Mexican Maze; R. W. 
Thompson’s Argentine Interlude; and Mrs. Basil 
Hall’s The Aristocratic Journey, to America in 
1827, edited by Una Popc-HeiineBsey, were notable. 

About sailing appeared Windjammer, by Ken 
Attiwill ; Sail Ho ! by Gordon Grant ; Under the 
North Pole, by Sir Hubert Wilkins and others; 
and The Wreck of the Dumaru, by Lowell 
Thomas. Perhaps Nudism in Modem Life, by 
Maurice Parmalee, fitly concludes. See Philol- 
ogy, Modern. 

LITEBATUBE STUDIES. See Philoloot, 
Modern. 

LITHUANIA, nth'fi-fl'n!-ft. A Baltic republic 
established Feb. 10, 1918, from territories of 
the former Russian Empire; bounded by Latvia 
on the north, Poland on the east, and Poland and 
East Prussia on the south and southwest. Capital, 
Kovno, although Vilna, which was transferred to 
Poland by the Council of Ambassadors in 1923, 
was still claimed by Lithuania as its capital. 
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Area and Population. Poland retains posses- 
sion of approximately 10,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory claimed by Lithuania. The actual area 
under Lithuanian sovereignty in 1931 was 21,490 
square miles, and the population on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 2,367,000, as compared with 2,316,615 on 
Jan. 1, 1929. The birth rate per 1000 of popula- 
tion in 1929 was 27.2 and the death rate, 17. The 
chief cities are Kovno (Kaunas), 96,535; Memel 
(Kla^da), 36,633; and Shavli (Siauliai), 22,- 
660. Lithuania also claims Gardinas (Grodno), 
population 61,600, and Suvalkai (Suvalki), popu- 
lation 31,600, which are in Polish hands. 

Education. According to the 1923 census, 36.9 
per cent of all males and 38.8 per cent of all 
females over five years of age were illiterate. In 

1930, there were 2*386 primary schools, with 155,- 
238 pupils, and 101 secondary schools, with 
18,595 pupils. The University of Kovno in 1930 
enrolled 4025 students. 

Production. Lithuania is predominantly rural, 
agriculture and lumbering being the chief sup- 
port of the population. About 60 |)er cent of the 
total area is arable land, 25 per cent meadow 
and pasture land, 16 per cent forests, and 9 per 
cent waste land. Proauction of the chief crops 
in metric tons in 1930 was: Rye, 682,500; wheat, 
286,890; barley, 219,440; oats, 384,205; pota- 
toes, 1,852,900; peas, 66,040; flax fibre, about 
34,000; flax-seed, about 43,640. Livestock in the 
same year included 1,170,100 cattle, 1,097,000 
sheep, 1,136,000 swine, and 559,000 horses. Min- 
eral resources arc small. About 88,000 tons of 
peat were produced in 1929. There is considerable 
manufacturing. 

Commerce. In 1930, as in the previous year, 
Lithuania was the only Baltic state to report an 
export surplus and also the only one to increase 
its trade. Exports totaled 333,800,000 lits (1 lit 
or litas equals $0.10 at par) in 1930, compared 
with 329,800,000 lits in 1929, while imports 
amounted to 312,400,000 lits, as against 306,- 
400,000 lits in 1029. The favorable balance of 
trade was 21,400,000 lits in 1930 and 23,400,000 
in the previous year. According to preliminary 
returns, imports in 1931 were valued at 277,900,- 
000 lits ($27,790,000) and exports at 273,100,000 
lits ($27,310,000). 

Finance. For the fiscal calendar year 1930 
actual receipts amounted to 347 ,694, 000 lits ($34,- 

760.000) and actual expenditures to 320,627,000 
lits ($32,063,000). The previous year, also showed 
a sur})lus, with receipts of 338,541,000 lits ($33,- 

854.000) and expenditures of 209,960,000 lits 
($26,996,000). The external public debt on Jan. 
1, 1931, totaled 103,404,000 lits ($100,349,000). 
of which $6,235,000 was due the United States 
goveinnient. The internal debt was negligible. 

Communications. Railways in operation in 
March, 1930, totaled 1048 miles, of which 737 
miles were broad-gauge lines. Highways extended 
about 27,543 miles, of which 752 miles were 
macadam and 7903 improved earth. 

Government. According to the constitution as 
amended May 25, 1928, executive power is vested 
in the President of the Republic, elected for 
seven years, who acts through a responsible min- 
istry; and legislative power is in a diet elected 
for five years by universal, equal, direct, and 
secret suffrage. iKo elections had been held up to 

1931, however, and government remained in the 
hands of a small nationalist intelligentsia, with 
legislation being enacted by presidential decrees, 
president in 1931, Antanas cmetona; Prime 


Minister and Minister of Finance, Juozas Tubelis. 

Histobt. The continuance during 1931 of the 
disputes with Poland over Vilna and with Ger- 
many over Memel served effectively to prevent 
improvement in the inherently unstable Internal 
political situation. The Tubelis Government, in 
which Forei^ Minister Dovas Zaunlns remained 
the most influential figure, took no steps toward 
the holding of elections and the restoration of 
parliamemtary government. The dictatorship 
under Voldemaras — deposed in 1929 — ^had alien- 
ated the national minorities and this factor, to- 
gether with the conflict between the dictatorship 
and the Roman Catholic Church, made its defeat 
virtually certain had it permitted elections. In- 
stead the Government strove to widen its support 
by improving agricultural conditions and cul- 
tivating foreign markets for the benefit of the 
commercial classes. 

The trial of former Premier Voldemaras and 
22 other defendants, on charges of high treason 
arising from his alleged conspiracy of 1930 for 
his return to power, was begun behind closed 
doors at Kovno Aug. 17, 1931. General Plehavi- 
cius on August 19 testified that Voldemaras had 
sought his aid in engineering a coup d*6tat. The 
trial ended with the acquittal of Voldemaras and 
the codefendants, except for minor penalties for 
assault imposed upon several students. President 
Smetona was unanimously reelected President by 
the board of electors on Dec. 11, 1931, for a seven- 
year term* 

The conflict between the dictatorship and the 
Roman Catholic Church, wliich led to the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations with the Vatican, 
was in many respects similar to that between the 
Vatican and the Fascist Government in Italy 
(see Italy under History). There had been con- 
tinuous difficulties since the modus vivendi of 
1928. As Roman Catholicism was the state reli- 
gion, the 1928 agreement had provided for the 
continuance of disbursements from the treasury 
to the clergy. Both the Vatican and the Lithua- 
nian Government, however, insisted upon com- 
plete control of these disbursements. The Govern- 
ment, retaining control of the appropriations ; had 
favored the lower clergy, who in general were in 
sympathy with Lithuanian nationalism. The 
higher clergy, who were believed sympathetic to 
Poland, were discriminated against. Late in 1930, 
as a result of alleged efforts of the higher clergy 
to organize the theological students against the 
Government, the President decreed the dissolution 
of the student (Catliolic Action) clubs. The bish- 
ops retaliated early in 1931 by ordering the 
lower clergy to sever their connection with the 
Government. Thereupon the Government interned 
certain prelates and the secular leaders of the 
Christian Democratic party. Broadcasting of 
church services was also forbidden. The uncom- 
promising stand of both the Government and the 
Church in the subsequent negotiations resulted 
in the expulsion of the Papal Nuncio to Lithu- 
ania on June 6. Diplomatic relations were re- 
ported to have been broken off August 24. 

Of considerable importance, in view of the 
strained relations between Lithuania and Poland, 
was the renewal for five years on May 6, 1931, of 
the non-aggression pact of 1920 between Lithu- 
ania and the Soviet Union. To the new agreement 
was annexed an affirmation by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of its recognition of Lithuania’s right to 
Vilni^-— a reco^ition originally affirmed in the 
Seviet-Lithuanian treaty of 1920. See Poland. 
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Consult Malbone W. Graham, '^Stability in the 
Baltic States,” Foreign Policy Reports, May 27, 
1931, vol. vii, no. 6. 

LITTLE ENTENTE. A designation applying 
to the three countries of Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia, whose governments in 
1920 concluded a defensive alliance aimed at the 
maintenance of the status quo in central Europe 
as established by the Treaties of Versailles, St. 
Germain, and Trianon. The treaties of alliance 
were renewed in 1920. At the biannual meeting 
of the Little Entente Foreign Ministers at 


The numbers of cattle, calves, hogs, and mut- 
ton slaughtered under Federal Inspection in the 
United States during 1931, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, were not materially different from 
1930. The total dressed weight of slaughtered cat- 
tle, calves, and mutlon was, however, in excess 
of the three-year average as a result of the cheap 
feed prices. 

The cattle population in the United States was 
2.4 per cent larger in 1931 than 1930; the num- 
bers moving into the feed lots during the normal 
marketing period, from July to October, inclu- 


MEAT SLAUGHTERED AND STORED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION IN THE UNITED STATES IN 

1931, WITH COMPARISONS 


Number slaughtered 

1931 

1930 

3-vear average * 

Total dressed weight of slaughtered animals 
1931 — lbs 

1930 — lbs 

8-year average ® — ^Ibs 

In storage on December 31 

1931— lbs 

1930— lbs 

8 -year average ® — ^Ibs 


Cattle Calvee Hope Sheep and 

lambe 

8,107,842 4,716,660 44,771,981 18,070,875 

8,170,873 4,695,046 44,266,694 16,696,670 

8,820,683 4,687,988 47,601,902 14,786.034 

4,278.4e7,000 473,004,000 7,831,136,000 687,634,000 

4.245.408.000 458,908,000 7,717,718.000 649,738,000 

4.261.804.000 457.831,000 8,242,441,000 572.598.000 

53,199,000 > 614,680.000 « 2,818,000 

76,285,000'* 672,626,000 • 4,677,000 

92.694,000^ 676,988,000^ 6,206,000 


" Average for the same period of 1928, 1929, and 1930. 

^ 37,812,000 lbs. fresh, and 16,387,000 lbs. cured beef. 

141,758,000 lbs. fresh, 421,548,000 lbs. cured pork, and 51,224,000 lbs. lard. 

<*55,649.000 lbs. fresh, and 19,636,000 lbs. cured beef. 

« 122.994,000 lbs. fresh, 398,198.000 lbs. cured pork, and 51,434,000 lbs. lard 

f 69,977,000 lbs. fresh, and 22,717,000 lbs. cured beef. 

^ 139,961,000 lbs. fresh. 464,111,000 lbs. cured pork, and 72,916,000 lbs. lard. 


Bucharest May 3-5, 1931, a resolution was 
ado])ted strongly condemning the projected 
Austro-Gormaii Customs Union and endorsing the 
demand of France and Great Britain that the 
I)roiJOsal be submitted to the World Court (see 
Austria, Gi:rmany, and France under History), 
I’lic conference also reached full agreement with 
regard to the participation of the Little Entente 
in the 19.32 Disarmament Conference and their 
position on proposals for adjusting the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact to the covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

See also Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Yucjoslavia under History, Consult John O. 
Crane, The Little Entente (New York, 1931). 

LITTLE THEATRE MOVEMENT. See 
Theatre. 

LITTMANN, Max. A German architect, died 
in Munich, Sept. 21, 1931. He was born in 
Chemnitz, Jan. 3, 1862, and studied there and in 
Dresden. After traveling in Italy he became a 
resident of Munich in 1888. In 1892 with the 
engineer, Jacob Heilmann, he established the 
firm of Heilmann and Littmann which designed, 
among other notable buildings in Munich, the 
Uofbrauliaus, Schack Gallery, and Prince Regent 
Theatre. This firm also designed the Schiller 
TJieatre in Charlottenburg, National Theatre in 
Weimar, Court Theatre in Stuttgart, and Munic- 
ipal Theatres in Hildesheim and Posen. 

LIVESTOCK. In 1931 livestock products, like 
other agricultural commodities, were marketed 
under adverse conditions as a result of the re- 
duced domestic and foreign demand. The price of 
meat animals declined rather steadily during 
the year, but the relationship between feed prices 
and meat animal prices made the relative eco- 
nomic position of the industry as compared with 
that of most of the alternative agricultural en- 
terprises, as favorable as when prices were higher. 
See Agbicultube under Federal Farm Board. 


sive, were smaller than the movement for that 
period in 1930 and considerably below the five- 
year average for the period. Short feed and water 
supplies in some of the range States resulted in 
some forced marketing of cattle during the sum- 
mer and autumn, but feed supplies in a few of 
the range States were sufficient to permit hold- 
ing the cattle over to be marketed in 1932. While 
prices of feeder cattle were lower, the ratio of 
feed grain and fat-cattle prices were higher, and 
feed supplies in most of the principal cattle- 
feeding States were larger, the scarcity of credit 
and the heavy losses from feeding operations in 
the years 1929 and 1930 tended to discourage 
farmers from feeding cattle. 

The numbers of hogs on farms and the supplies 
of hog products in storage in the United States 
were larger than they were in 1930, but were 
smaller than the five-year average. The numbers 
of hogs slaughtered and the total dressed weight 
of slaughtered animals was slightly greater in 
1931 than in 1930. The upward trend in Euro- 
pean hog production was shown by the fact that 
there was an increase of 12.3 per cent in total 
hog numbers in Denmark, an increase of 8.2 per 
cent ill numbers in Germany, and evidence of sub- 
stantial increases in The Netherlands, Poland, 
and the Baltic States. A survey in June, 1931, 
showed a marked increase in the number of sows 
to farrow in the fall of 1031 in the United States. 
The per capita consumption of federally inspected 
pork and lard was 4.1 per cent smaller in 1031 
than in 1930. 

Increased hog production in European coun- 
tries and decreased purchasing power of Euro- 
pean consumers caused the export of hog products 
from the United States to be the smallest in 
more than 30 years. The principal export 
product, lard, dropped from 642,486,396 pounds 
during 1930 to 508,708,208 pounds in 1031. 
Germany increased her imports of lard from 
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the United States by 21,550,658 pounds, and 
the United Kingdom by 11,888,069 pounds dur* 
ing 1931, but Sbere was a material reduction 
in amounts exported to other European and Cen- 
tral American countries. Other ^rk products 
exported by the United States that decreased in 
1931, as compared with 1930, were as follows: 
Cured hams and shoulders, 84,817,944 pounds in 
1931, and 120,169,842 pounds in 1930; Won 36,- 
711,507 pounds in 1931, and 90,686,964 pounds in 
1930; pickled pork 15,769,477 pounds in 1931, 
and 30,628,424 pounds in 1930; and fresh pork 
0,614,222 pounds in 1931, and 17,573,008 pounds 
in 1930. 

The sheep industry apparently reached the peak 
of a production cycle with a 1931 lamb crop, esti- 
mated by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
at 31,684,000 head, an increase of a^ut 8 per 
cent over the 1930 lamb crop. The large lamb 
crop, together with poor range and feed condi- 
tion in the range States and restricted credit, 
caused many range sheepmen to market more 
than the usual proportion of their lambs. In the 
native sheep States there was apparently little 
tendency for farmers to reduce their breeding 
flocks. There was an increase of 5.6 per cent in the 
per capita consumption of federally inspected 
lamb and mutton in 1931 as compared with 1930, 
but the larger market supplies and a weakened 
demand were jointly responsible for the lower 
level of sheep and lamb prices. 

The poultry industry was in relatively favor- 
able position in the fall of 1931. The number of 
poultry on farms had decreased, there was an 
increase in current market receipts of poultry 
over 1930, and the stocks of poultry in storage 
was above both 1930 and the five-year average, 
while stocks of eggs in storage were much less 
than during the previous year but only slightly 
less than the five-year average. During 1931 poul- 
try feed prices showed a greater decline than 
either poultry or egg prices. 

Tbknds in Keseabch. Studies of economic 
methods of feeding, nutrition, management, and 
breeding claimed the attention of investigators 
during 1931. A knowledge of the needs and uses 
of minerals in the animal body is of special in- 
terest in the field of nutrition. Fluorine, an in- 
gredient of certain minerals commonly fed to 
livestock, inliibited growth when fed to rats at 
the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station. At 
high levels fluorine salts lowered the percentage 
of calcium that would normally have been re- 
tained by the body. Both the soluble sodium and 
the insoluble calcium salts were equally effec- 
tive in bringing about the characteristic abnor- 
malities of the teeth caused by fiourine. 

The addition of as small an amount of cotton- 
seed meal as 0.5 pound to a ration of wheat straw 
at the New Mexico Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion not only increas^ the consumption of rough- 
age, but changed the nitrogen balance of the 
animals from negative to positive, and also in- 
creased the rate of gains in body weight. The 
added proteins of the cottonseed meal were al- 
most solely responsible for the increase in total 
digestible nutrients of the ration, indicating that 
protein was probably the most important single 
nutrient among the total digestible nutrients. 

The New Hampshire Agricultural Experiment 
Station found that the energy requirements of 
sheep during growth were greater than those of 
adult sheep. Since sheep mature earlier than 
larger domestic animals, their metabolism is 


higher in proportion to the faster growth rate. 

As swine production becomes more intensive 
and concentration of breeding animals increases, 
nutritional ansemia of young pigs becomes a seri- 
ous problem. The Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station found that while the addition of 
iron salts to the feed of young pigs was not ef- 
fective for preventing anaemia, bru^ing the sow’s 
udder with a solution of iron and copper salts 
prevented aniemia during the entire suckling 
period. At the New York Cornell Agriculturau 
Experiment Station no anaemia was apparent 
among pigs that received a daily dose of a solu- 
tion of ferric sulphate, or those which had dried 
ferrous sulphate mixed with their feed, or tliose 
whose dams’ udders were painted daily with a 
concentrated solution of ferric phosphate. 

A study of the factors iniluenciiig the quality 
and palatability of meat was the subject of co- 
operative investigations between several State 
agricultural experiment stations and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. In studying the age 
problem in beef, the Missouri and Iowa Agricul- 
tural £xi)erimcnt Stations found that more desir- 
able beef was produced by two-year-old and year- 
ling steers than by calves. While the meat of 
calves was lighter in color than that of older ani- 
mals, the latter produced carcasses that were 
more satisfactorily marbled, and their beef rip- 
ened better than the beef of calves. Studies of the 
infiuence of sex on the quality of beef at the 
Missouri, Illinois, and Nebraska Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations revealed that heifer carcasses 
carried more internal and external fat than steer 
carcasses of the same age. Steers made more 
rapid and economical gains than heifers but did 
not carry as much finish and cut a smaller per- 
centage of hind quarter. 

A study of the formation of the hen’s egg was 
made partly at the University of British Colum- 
bia, Canada, and partly at the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station to determine the 
normal functioning of the hen’s oviduct and to 
ascertain how it could be influenced. It was found 
that the vagina does not take part in the forma- 
tion of the eggs and that the position of the 
uterus and its attachment to the ligaments has 
little if any influence on the muscular or secre- 
tory activity of the uterus. Removal of half of 
the isthmus did not prevent the remainder from 
forming normal shell membranes, and it was 
also capable of influencing the shape of the egg 
and the pigmentation of the shell. Further work 
indicated that the general shape of the egg is 
determined by the amount of albumen secreted 
in the albumen part, which to some extent is 
dependent upon the size of the bird and the size 
of the oviduct; by the calibre of the lumen of 
the albumen part and isthmus ; and by the mus- 
cular activity of the walls of these parts. 

Change in Pebsonnel. Dr. W. A. Lippincott, 
professor of poultry husbandry at the University 
of California, died Jan. 5, 1931. Dr. Lippincott, 
as one of the leading poultry men of this coun- 
try, and as a recognized authority on the subject 
throughout the world, made valuable contribu- 
tions, especially in the field of breeding, toward 
the ever increasing knowledge in this phase of 
the livestock industry. Prof. G. R. Henderson was 
appointed to succeed Prof. E. J. Maynard, at the 
Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
latter resigning to become head of the animal and 
poultry husbandry department at the Utah Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, where he succeeded 
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Dean K. C. Ikeler who was made general man- 
ager of the Ogden Livestock Yards. At the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Prof. C. C. Cul- 
bertson was appointed chief of beef cattle, swine, 
and sheep production, and Prof. B. H. Thomas 
was made chief in animal chemistry and nutri- 
tion. Prof. H. E. Reed, of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, resigned to accept a 
position in the foreign service of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, and was succeeded 
by Prof. A. D. Weber of Nebraska. Prof. W. C. 
Skelley, of the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, was appointed professor of animal 
husbandry vice F. G. Helyar who was to devote 
his entire time to directing resident teaching. 

Bibliography. Among recent publications on 
livestock are the following: H. W. Vaughn, Types 
and Market Glasses of Live Stock (Columbus, 
O., 13th ed., 1931) ; W. W. Smith, The Elements 
of Live Stock Judging (Philadelphia 2d ed., 
1931); E. Mangold, Handbuch der Erndhrung 
und des Stofftoechsels der Landvoirtschaftlichen 
(Berlin, 3 vols., 1931) ; S. T. Parkinson and W. 
L. Fielding, The Microscopic Examination of Cat- 
tle Foods (Ashford, Eng., 1930); International 
Live Stock Atlas (Rome, 1930) ; F. S. Hultz and 
tl. A. Hill, Range Sheep and Wool in the Seven- 
teen Western States (New York, 1931); B. M. 
Patten, The Embryology of the Pig (Philadelphia, 
2d ed., 1931); H. M. Lamon, Practical Poultry 
Production (8t. Paul, 1930), and llow to Select 
the Laying Jlcn (New York, 1031); and R. E. 
Pardee, Raising Ducks for Profit ( Springfield, O., 
1930). 

See also Food and Nutrition; Veterinary 
Medicine; Agriculture; Dairying. 

LIVESTOCK DISEASES. See Veterinary 
Medicine. 

LIVONIA. See L\tvia. 

LOAD LINE CONVENTION, Interna- 
tional. See Shipping. 

LOANS. See Banks and Banking. 

LOCKOUTS. See Strikes and Lockouts. 

LOEB CLASSICAL LIBKABY. See Phi- 
lology, Classical. 

LOGIC. See Philosophy. 

LONDON WHEAT CONFEBENCE. See 
Agriculture, Wheat. 

LONE SCOUTS. See Boy Scouts op America. 

LONGWOBTH, Nicholas. An American 
public official, died in Aiken, S. C., Apr. 9, 1931. 
He was born in Cincinnati, O., Nov. 6, 1869, and 
was graduated from Harvard in 1891. He was 
admitted to the Ohio bar in 1894, after having 
received the LL.B. degree from the Cincinnati 
Law School, and served in tlic State Legislature 
of Ohio from 1899 to 1903. During 1903-13 he 
was a member of Congress and was reelected to 
the 64th to 72nd Congresses (1915-33) as repre- 
sentative from the let Ohio District. He was 
Republican floor leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1923-25, and speaker of the 69th, 
70th, and 71st Congresses (1925-31). In 1906 
he married Alice, daughter of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

LOS ANGELES. See Aqueducts. 

LOS ANGELES ANNIVEBSABY. See 

Celebrations. 

LOUCHEUB, Louis. A French politician, died 
in Paris, Nov. 22, 1931. He was born in Roubaix, 
Aug. 12, 1872, and attended the ficole Poly- 
technique in Paris. As an engineer he was in- 
terested in industrial enterprises, especially rail- 
road development. He did not come to the fore 


as a politician until the World War, when he 
became Under-Secretary of State for war indus- 
tries in December, 1916, and for coal supply in 
March, 1917. He held the portfolio of armaments 
in C14menceau’s cabinet (1917-20), the min- 
istry being known after the Armistice as that 
for industrial reconstruction of the liberated 
regions. He was also consulted in the drafting 
of the economic sections of the Versailles Treaty. 
In 1919 he entered the Chamber as deputy of the 
Nord Department, becoming one of the leaders of 
the radical left. He again became Minister for 
Reconstruction of the liberated regions under 
Briand (January, 1921, to January, 1922), 
negotiating with Walter Rathenau, the German 
Minister for Reconstruction, the so-called Wies- 
baden agreement. He served as Minister of Labor 
in Poincare’s cabinet (November, 1928, to July, 
1929), in Briand’s cabinet (July to October, 
1929), and in Tardieu’s cabinet (October, 1929, 
to December, 1930) . His last portfolio was that of 
commerce in the short-lived Steog cabinet (De- 
cember, 1930, to January, 1931). He had also 
represented France at the League of Nations As- 
sembly since 1924 and at the World Economic 
Conference at Geneva in 1927. He was proprietor 
of Le Petit Journal^ a Parisian daily news- 
paper. 

LOUISE VICTORIA ALEXANDRA DAG- 
MAB, Princess Royal op England. Widow of 
the Duke of Fife and eldest sister of King 
George V, died Jan. 4, 1931, in London where she 
was born Feb. 20, 1867. She was married in 1889 
to the Earl of Fife, who was created by Queen 
Victoria, in honor of the occasion, Duke of Fife 
and Marquis of Macduff. On the death of the 
Duke in 1912 she went into semi-retirement. She 
w^as declared Princess Royal by her father, King 
Edward VII, in 1905. 

LOUISIANA. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1931, was 2,101,593; in 1920, 1,789,609. 
The white population increased to 1,318,160 
(1930), from 1,096,611 (1020). The Negro popu- 
lation increased also, to 776,326 (1930), from 
700,257 (1920). But as its rate of increase was 
less rapid, the Negro population receded to 36.9 
(1930), from 38.9 (1920), in its percentage rela- 
tion to the entire population. Of the whites, 34,- 
910 (1930) were foreign-born. Other groups con- 
tributed 7107 to the population of 1930. The chief 
of these groups were Mexicans, first classified 
apart from foreign whites in 1930, when they 
numbered 4552. Indians numbered 1536. 

Of the 815,725 persons listed as gainful work- 
ers, in 1930, 297,239 were in agriculture, 146,836 
in manufacturing and mechanical industries (in- 
cluding 26,666 in the building industry and 26,918 
in the saw and planing mills), 77,607 in trans- 
portation and 98,709 in trade. New Orleans had 
458,762 inhabitants (1930), 387,219 (1920); 

Shreveport, 76,655 ( 1930), 43,847 (1920); Baton 
Rouge, the capital, 30,729 ( 1930), 21,782 (1920). 

Agriculture. Tlie table on page 478 shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the princi- 
pal crops for 1931 and 1930. 

Minerai. Production. After previous diminu- 
tion the production of petroleum tended upward 
in 1930, rising to 23,107,000 barrels for tliat 
year, from 20,654,000 barrels for 1929; the prod- 
uct rose in value also, to $26,300,000 (estimated) 
for 1930, from $25,700,000 for 1929. The extrac- 
tion of natural gas was on the increase in 
1929, the latest year for which official figures 
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Crop Tear 

Cotton 1931 

1980 

Bice 1931 

1930 

Corn 1981 

1980 

Sweet potatoes 1931 
1930 

Hay, tame . . 1931 
1930 

Potatoes . . . 1931 
1930 

Sugar cane . 1931 
1980 


Acreage 

1.920.000 

2 . 111.000 

471.000 

491.000 

1.287.000 

1.119.000 

72.000 

60.000 

166.000 

152.000 

48.000 

84.000 

188.000 
187,000 


Prod, Bu, 
865,000* 
716,000* 

17.192.000 

19.149.000 

20.962.000 

12.809.000 

6.400.000 

4.200.000 
279,000* 
187,000* 

8.986.000 

2.846.000 
2,760,000* 
8 , 101 , 000 * 


Value 


10,881.000 

14.558.000 

9.678.000 

11.447.000 

2.700.000 

8.780.000 

2.455.000 

2.524.000 

1.968.000 

8.167.000 
0.948.000 

11.051.000 


* Bales. * Tons. 

were at hand. There were produced, in 1929, 261,- 
138,000 M. cub. ft., as against 227,821,000 M. 
cub. ft. in 1928; by value, $26,505,000 for 1929 
and $20,279,000 for 1928. It would appear from 
the quantity of natural gas gasoline extracted 
in 1930 that in that year also the natural gas 
industry was active. There were obtained, in 1930, 
from natural gas, 70,200,000 gallons of such 

f asoline, as against 64,957,000 in 1929 ; by value, 
3,600,000 for 1930 and $4,010,000 for 1929, when 
liigher prices for the gasoline ruled. The total 
value of the mineral production of 1929 was 
$62,725,997; for 1928, the total was $56,810,403. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 to cover the year 1929 rendered the num- 
ber of the State’s manufacturing establishments 
as 1986, which was about 23 per cent more than 
for 1927. The establishments of 1929 employed 
87,511 wage earners, or 6.2 per cent more than had 
worked in 1927 ; and paid these wage earners 
$83,990,308, or 4.4 per cent more than the wage 
bill of 1927. Materials for manufacture, plus fuel 
and purchased electricity, cost $441,979,590 in 
1929, or 3.3 per cent above the 1927 figure. The 
manufactured product of 1929 was valued at $684,- 
885,999, and exceeded that of 1927 by 7.3 per 
cent. The value added to goods by manufacture 
in 1929 was estimated at $242,906,409. 

Finance. State expenditures of the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1930, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, were ; for mainte- 
nance and operation of governmental depart- 
ments, $23,799,274 (of which $5,451,625 was for 
local education); for interest on debt, $1,701,- 
422; for permanent improvements, $21,299,267; 
total $46,863,331 (of which $25,594,672 was for 
highways, $5,187,564 being for maintenance and 
$20,407,108 for construction). Revenues were 
$33,209,952. Of these, property and special taxes 
formed 31.8 per cent; departmental earnings 
and remuneration to the State for officers’ serv- 
ices, 5.2; sale of licenses, 51.1 (including gaso- 
line sale taxes amounting to $7,334,713). The 
State’s funded debt outstanding on Dec. 31, 
1930, was $37,537,703; $22,640,000 was for high- 
ways. Net of sinking-fund assets, debt was $37,- 
355,879. On a property valuation of $1,746,869,- 
796 were levied in the year taxes of $10,044,501. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 4654.13. In the course of the year preceding, 
108.58 miles of line had been given up. No build- 
ing of additional line or trackage in 1931 was 
reported. 

Education. For the academic year 1930-31, 
the numbers of the educable school-age popula- 
tion were reported as: White, 399,999; Negro, 
263,170; total, 663,169. There were enrolled as 
pupils 282,337 whites and 154,772 Negroes — in 


all, 437,109. Of these, 228,781 whites and 147,- 
915 Negroes were in common schools or elemen- 
tary grades; in all, 376,696. Those enrolled in 
high schools numbered 53,556 whites and 6857 
Negroes — in all, 60,413. The year’s expenditures 
for public-school education totaled $17,062,854. 
Salaries of teachers, by the year, averaged $1130 
for the whites and $463 for the colored. Two 
constitutional amendments were adopted by 
popular vote in 1931, the one requiring the State 
to furnish support to public schools at the rate 
of $12 for each child of school ago and the other 
creating a State equalization fund to be nour- 
ished by a tax of one-half cent a gallon on 
gasoline. 

Legislation. Governor Long, who advocated 
the most radical of a number of schemes of cotton 
restriction proposed in the cotton-growing States 
as a consequence of the year’s collapse in the 
market for this staple, called the Legislature in 
special session in August. Conforming to his 
recommendation on the subject, the Legislature 
enacted a statute prohibiting entirely the plant- 
ing of cotton in 1932. The measure was to become 
operative in January of that year, but only on 
condition that States supplying three-fourths of 
the country’s cotton crop should previously have 
adopted similar measures. Under this act a fine 
of from $100 to $500 or imprisonment of from 
10 to 60 days was to be the penalty for any 
person planting cotton within the limits of the 
State in 1932. The authority was granted to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture to destroy any cot- 
ton found growing in that year. The ginning of 
cotton was prohibited also. 

Political and Other Events. A deficiency of 
revenue receipts depleted the Treasury in March 
and compelled the State Treasurer to refuse to 
honor warrants presented. The sale of bonds 
that had been authorized in 1930 was nevertheless 
successful in April, and the State obtained tem- 
porary accommodation for its current needs, 
through loans contracted by the State Board of 
Liquidation. The statute prohibiting the cultiva- 
tion of the marihuana plant, used locally as a 
narcotic drug, was sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the State on May 26, in a decision affirm- 
ing a conviction under the law. John H. Overton 
of Alexandria won the Democratic nomination to 
the Federal House of Re})resentative8, to succeed 
the late James B. Aswell, in the March primaries, 
and was thus assured of election. A party of 
Acadians from the Maritime Provinces of Can- 
ada, 138 in number, visited the Acadian region of 
Louisiana in April and were the guests of New 
Orleans. 

Lieutenant Governor Paul Cyr, acting on the 
theory that Governor Long, by his election to be 
Senator in November of 1930, had become the 
holder of another office and had therefore ceased 
to be constitutionally qualified as Governor of 
the State, attempted to assume the office on Octo- 
ber 13. He had himself sworn in at Shreveport. 
Long rejoined by ordering the National Guard 
to keep Cyr and his followers out of the Capitol 
and the executive mansion. Cyr demanded that 
the troops be disbanded and the dispute submitted 
to the courts for determination. His suit to be 
declared Governor was denied in a lower court 
in November, and he appealed. 

The Sage Foundation, which had donated 
Marsh Island to the State, applied on December 
22 for an injunction against the State Conserva- 
tion Commission, to restrain it from issuing fur- 
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ther permits to trap on the island; it was alleged 
that seven men high in State politics had derived 
considerable sums from the trappers thus favored 
with special rights on the 500,600-aoi'e wild-life 
preserve. 

Officers. Governor, Huey P. Long; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Paul N. Cyr; Secretary of 
State, Alice Lee Grosjean; Treasurer, H. B. Con- 
ner; Auditor, L. B, Bayard, Jr.; Attorney* 
General, Percy Saint; Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, T. H. Harris. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Charles A. O’Neill, 
Chief Justice; Associate Justices, Ben C. Daw- 
kins, Winston Overton, John St. Paul, Wynee G. 
Rogers, John K. Land, H. F. Brunot, Fred. M. 
Odom. 

LOTTVBE. See Art Museums. 

LttBECK, lii'bSk. A state of the German Re- 
public. See Germany under Area and Population, 

LUBBICANTS. See Chemistry, Industriai^. 

LUCAS MALET. See Harrison, Mary St. 
Leoek. 

LUIGGI, Luiot. An Italian engineer, died in 
Rome, Feb. 1, 1931. Born in Genoa in 1856, he 
played an important part in the commercial de- 
velopment of his native city, having charge from 
1882 to 1892 of the construction of the break- 
waters in the harbor of Genoa. He was also en- 
gaged from 1896 to 1005 as consulting engineer 
to the Argentine government. He was professor of 
hydraulic and maritime engineering at the Royal 
University of Rome, inspector general of the 
Royal Corps of Civil Engineers, a member of the 
international advisory board for the Suez Canal, 
a director of the State railways of Italy, and a 
memlx'r of the Italian Senate. 

LUMBER. See Forestry. 

LUNDIE, John. An American consulting 
engineer, died in New York City, Feb. 9, 1931. 
He was bom in Arbroath, Scotland, Dec. 14, 1857. 
Following his graduation from the University of 
Edinburgh in 1880, he came to the United States 
and was engaged in railroad engineering in Ore- 
gon and Washington until 1884, in municipal 
work in Chicago until 1890, and in bridge con- 
struction until 1893. He then took up private 
practice, and at the time of his death was presi- 
dent of the Lundie Engineering Corporation in 
New York City. He assisted in the electrification 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, the Boston, 
Brooklyn, and Manhattan Elevated Railroads, 
and the London Underground lines. In addition 
to designing the combined electric hoist and 
traveler known as the “telfer,” he designed the 
Lundie rheostat, tie plate, and duplex rail anchor, 
and developed the Lundie formula for train re- 
sistance. He was at one time an officer in charge 
of the Birmingham Southern Railroad Company 
and vice president and general manager of the 
Panama-American Corporation in Panama. 

LUTHERAN CHURCH. A church made up 
of groups of religious bodies, acknowledging **the 
IIolv Scriptures ... as the only source and in- 
fallible norm of all church doctrine and prac- 
tice” and declaring the unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession and Luther’s Small Catechism to be *'a 
pure exposition of the Word of God.” Its mem- 
bership is chiefly in central and northern Eu- 
rope and in the United States and Canada. The 
following organizations in the United States 
bear the Lutheran name: United Lutheran 
Church in America; American Lutheran Con- 
ference; Evangelical Lutheran Church (Eielsen 
Synod) ; Church of the Lutheran Brethren of 


America; Danish Evawelical Lutheran Church 
of America; Icelandic Lutheran Synod of North 
America; Finnish Evangelical l^nod in Amer- 
ica (Suomi Synod) ; Finnish Evangelical Lu- 
theran National Church; Finnish Apostolic Lu- 
theran Church; and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synodical Conference of North America. 

During 1931 the American Lutheran Confer- 
ence completed its organization by the appoint- 
ment of working commissions and committees 
(see 1930 Year Book). There also was organized 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 26, 1931, a conference 
of Hungarian Lutherans in the United States 
and. Canada, with a view to uniting all Hun- 
garian Lutheran churches and societies. The 
Lutheran Church of Europe, especially Germany 
and Sweden, celebrated on Sept. 17, 1931, the 
three hundredth anniversary of the Battle of 
Breitenfeld, as well as honored the memory of 
Gustavus Adolphus, the savior of the cause of 
Protestantism in (Germany. On Dec. 18, 1931, 
Prof. Erling Eidem of Lund University was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Upsala and Primate of 
Sweden, succeeding the Most Rev. Nathan S6der- 
blom (q.v.). 

Statistics showing the general growth of the 
church in the Unit^ States and Canada during 
1930-31 were as follows: Pastors, 11,953; con- 
gregations, 16,532; baptized members, 4,350,- 
002; confirmed or communicant members, 2,- 
908,702. Church schools numbered 19,741, with 
148,899 officers and teachers and 1,637,181 pu- 
pils; catechumens numbered 105,623. Church 
property was valued at $378,575,685, while con- 
gregational expenses amounted to $44,901,614, 
congregational benevolences to $11,496,585, and 
total congregational expenditures to $56,398,- 
199. It was estimated that throughout the world 
there were 75,000 Lutheran congregations, with 
50,000 pastors and a baptized membership of 
82,180,000. 

In 1931 the Lutheran organizations in the 
United States maintained 34 theological semi- 
naries, 36 colleges, and 93 academies, with a 
total enrollment of 38,294 students, 2217 in- 
structors, endowment amounting to $16,486,837, 
and property valued at $39,994,773. An outstand- 
ing event in the educational field was the ac- 
crediting of the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
at Gettysburg, Pa., by Queen Williclmina of the 
Netherlands, one of 30 institutions accredited in 
the United States and the only Lutheran institu- 
tion so honored. Lutheran inner-mission insti- 
tutions, such as deaconesses* homes, hospitals, 
old-people’s homes, orphanages, immigrants* and 
seamen’s homes, numbered 400, with an endow- 
ment of $4,466,180 and a property value of $42,- 
568,002; during the year they sheltered or min- 
istered to 6156 children and 431,689 men and 
women. The Lutheran Federation of Charities was 
organized in New York City Mar. 3, 1931, by 
inner-mission work representatives of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of North 
America. 

The work of the churches in fields outside of 
the United States and Canada was carried on 
principally in India, Africa, Japan, China, New 
Guinea, Argentina, and British Guiana. Bap- 
tized converts in 3867 congregations numbered 
314,511; confirmed members, 203,449; and com- 
muning members, 189,102. The total value of 
the property of these congregations was $5,- 
886,787. The United Theological Seminary, es- 
tablished by the United Lutheran Church of 
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America in Madras, India, was opened on July 
18, 1931. Fifteen Lutheran congregations in the 
Kilitnandjaro, the Meru, and the Para Moun- 
tain districts in East Africa held their first 
church conference in August, 1930. The Board 
of American Missions, after lengthy negotiations 
with the Suomi Synod, took over all of the 
Finnish work in Canada and assumed the full 
support of that work so far as support was 
necessary. 

The church maintains 25 publishinff houses 
with a total property value of $5,663,798. Official 
periodicals are the Lutheran (United Lutheran 
Church), Lutheran Standard (American Luth- 
eran Church), Lutheran Companion (Augustana 
Synod), l/utheran Herald (Norwegian Luther- 
an Church), Lutheran Witness (Missouri Syn- 
od), Northwestern Lutheran (Wisconsin Syn- 
od), Ansgar Lutheran (United Danish Church), 
Lutheran Men ( American Federation of Lu- 
theran Brotherhoods), and National Lutheran 
(National Lutheran Council). Headquarters of 
the National Lutheran Council, in which the 
United Lutheran Church in America and the 
American Lutheran Conference cooperate, are at 
39 East 36th Street, New York City, the execu- 
tive director being the Rev. Ralph H. Long. 

LUXEMBUlta (LUXEMBOUBG), mka'em- 
bilrg. A small state of western Europe, bounded 
by Germany, France, and Belgium and linked 
economically to Belgium by a customs union ef- 
fective May 1, 1922. Area, 999 square miles; popu- 
lation at the census of 1930, 300,748. Capital, 
Luxemburg, with a population in 1930 of 62,126; 
ruler in 1931, Grand Duchess Charlotte. 

Agriculture engages only 32 per cent of the 
population, the 394,000 acres under cultivation 
being devoted principally to oats and potatoes. 
Mining and metallurgical industries predominate. 
Production of iron ore (1930) totaled 6,610,088 
metric tons; pig iron, 2,473,735 metric tons; 
steel, 2,269,910 metric tons. In 1929, there were 
47 blast furnaces and seven steelworks in opera- 
tion. The brick, printing, leather, and glass in- 
dustries are relatively important. Figures for 
foreign trade are included in those for Belgium. 
In the budget for 1931, revenue was estimated 
at 505,641,000 Luxemburg francs and expenditure 
at 461,586,000 francs (1 Luxemburg franc equals 
$0,139 at par). The funded debt in 1930 stood at 
456,908,531 francs and the floating debt at 64,- 
101,980 francs. 

Executive power is vested in the sovereign, who 
appoints the Cabinet, and legislative power is 
vested partly in the sovereign and partly in the 
Chamber of Deputies of 62 members elected by 
direct suffrage for six years. The Council of State 
of 15 members, chosen by the sovereign for life, 
acts as a Senate. Premier in 1931, Joseph Bech 
(Catholic-Conservative), who is assisted by three 
director-generals. See Belgium. 

LYNCHINGS. Tuskegee Institute found that 
13 lynchings had occurred during the year 1931, 
as compared with 21 in 1930, 10 in 1929, II in 
1928, and 16 in 1927. Of the victims of mob rule, 
10 were taken from law officers or were presum- 
ably under the protection of the law. Twelve of 
the lynched persons were Negroes; one was a 
white. The alleged offenses with which the mur- 
dered men had been charged were as follows: 
murder, 5; attempted rape, 5; wounding man, 3. 
The States in which the lynchings occurred were : 
Alabama, 1; Florida, 2; Louisiana, I; Mary- 
land, 1; Mississippi, 3; Missouri, 1; North 


Dakota, 1 ; Tennessee, 1 ; West Virginia, 2. It was 
significant to note that attempted lynchings had 
b^n prevented by officers of the law in 67 in- 
stances, 7 occurring in Northern and Western 
States and 50 in Southern States. In 45 of these 
cases, the prisoners were removed or the guards 
about the fails augmented. In the 12 Other cases, 
the would-be lynchers were repelled by force. 
A total of 88 persons were thus saved from the 
hand of the mobs, of whom 18 were whites and 
the others Negroes. 

The Southern Commission on the Study of 
Lynching, whose establishment was described in 
the 1930 Yeab Book, submitted an elaborate 
report during the year which severely condemned 
the continuance of this form of mob rule in the 
Southern States. The Commission was headed by 
George Fort Milton, editor of the Chattanooga 
News, and included the following other promi- 
nent Southern persons: Julian Harris, of the 
Atlanta Constitution*, Dr. John Hope, president 
of Atlanta University (for Negroes); Dr. Ben- 
jamin F. Hubert, president of Georgia State Col- 
lege; Dr. Charles S. Johnson, of Fisk Univer- 
sity (for Negroes) ; Dr. W. P. King, book editor 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Dr. 
W. J. McGlothlin. president of Furman University 
and of the Southern Baptist Convention; Dr. 
R. R. Moton, principal of Tuskegee Institute (for 
Negroes); and Dr. Howard W. Odum, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. The Commission’s study 
of the lynchings perpetrated in 1930 indicated 
that 2 of the 21 victims in that year were in- 
nocent and 11 others were probably so. In some 
cases the Commission found reasons to suspect 
that victims had been deliberately killed for 
purposes of concealment or revenge. 

Among the more important findings of the 
Commission the following were to be noted : ( 1 ) 
Ignorance is to be directly correlated with and 
in large part may be held responsible for lynch- 
ings. Of the 21 victims in 1930, only 1 had gone 
as far as high school. The same charge is true 
of the mobs participating. The greatest frequency 
of lynching occurred in the rural areas. (2) 
There was a direct correlation between poverty 
and lynching. Low economic status was char- 
acteristic of both offenders and jobs. (3) The 
influence of bigotry was undeniable. (4) Sex of- 
fenses counted for less than one-fourth of all the 
lynchings. Of the 3093 lynchings perpetrated since 
1892, 77 per cent were for non-sexual offenses, 
real or alleged. (5) Lynching was not necessary 
for the protection of white women. The Commis- 
sion went on record as believing that lynching 
actually increased the jeopardy of white women 
and led Negroes to believe that only lynching 
mobs were ready to protect or avenge southern 
womanhood. (6) Men were not infrequently 
lynched for non-criminal acts, such as political 
differences. (7) Mob leaders go unpunished in 
most cases and are rarely indicted despite the 
fact that their identification can be established 
without difficulty. (8) An important reason for 
public indifference is that Negroes do not vote 
in areas where the most lynchings occur and 
hence the lack of sensitivity on the part of the 
law officers. 

LYTTELTON, Gen. Sib Neville (Gebald). 
A British soldier, died in London, July 6, 1931. 
He was bom in Hagley, Worcestershire, Oct. 28, 
1846. After attending Eton, he entered the Rifle 
Brigade in 1866, and three years later was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to Lord Spencer, Viceroy 
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of Ireland, serving until 1873. During 1883-86 
he was military secretary to Sir John Adye, 
Governor of Gibraltar, and during 1885-00 to 
Lord Heay, Governor of Bombay. He was made 
assistant adjutant general at the War Office in 
1806 and assistant military secretary in 1897. 
He had also participated in the Fenian Rebellion 
in Canada ( 1866 ) , the Jowaki Expedition ( 1877 ) , 
the Egyptian Campaign (1882), and the Nile 
Expedition (1898). 

During the Boer War he commanded the 4th 
Brigade, 2d and 4th Divisions, and from 1002 to 
1904 was commander of the forces in South 
Africa. On his return to England he was made 
Chief of the newly organized General Staff and 
first military member of the Army Council cre- 
ated to perform the functions of a commander- 
in-chief in time of peace. In 1908 he became 
commander-in-chief of the forces in Ireland., re- 
tiring in 1912. 

MACAO, m&k&'d. An island at the mouth of 
the Canton River, in China, which with the two 
adjacent islands of Taipa and ColOane, consti- 
tutes a province of Portugal. Area, 4 square 
miles; population, according to tlie census of 
1927, 167,175 (including 3846 Portuguese, and 
152,738 Chinese). The trade is chiefly in transit 
and is mainly in the hands of the Chinese. In 
1929-30, revenues were estimated at 4,871,492 
patacas and expenditures at 4,658,272 patacas 
(1 pataca equals approximately $0.48). In 1929, 
imports were valued at 21,423,000 patacas and 
exports at 9,742,000 patacas. 

McCullough, Kbnest. An American civil 
engineer, died in Long Island City, N. Y., Oct. 
1, 1931. lie was born in Staten Island, N. Y., 
May 22, 1867, and attended the institute of 
Technology, Chicago, and the Van der Nailleu 
School of Engineering, San Francisco, being 
graduated from the latter in 1887. While engaged 
in engineering practice in San Francisco he edited 
Engineer and Contractor during 1893-96. He also 
piacticed in Lewiston, Idaho, from 1898 to 1903 
and then removed to Chicago where he remained 
until 1917. During the World War he served 
successively in France as lieutenant colonel in 
the Chemical Warfare Service and as chief en- 
gineer of the American Red Cross, and in 1919- 
"^0 was director of the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice Officers’ school at Lakehurst, R. J. He 
resumed his practice in Syracuse, N. Y., in 1920- 
21 and then came to New York City where dur- 
ing 1925-28 he edited Building Age and National 
Builder, His writings include Farm Drainage 
(1892); Municipal Fublio Works (1894); Vroo- 
man Act — Treatise on California Street Laws 
(1896) ; Engineering Work in Towns and Cities 
(1906); Ueinforced Concrete (1908); Engineer- 
ing as a Vocation (1911); Practical Purveying 
(1915); Practical Structural Design (1917); 
Everybody's Money (1923); and Class Warfare 
(1927). 

MACDONALD, J. Ramsay. See Gbuiat Brit- 
ain under History, 

MACEDONIA. A stretch of territory in the 
Balkan peninsula, included in European Turkey 
until the outbreak of the Balkan Wars (1912- 
13) and since the World War divided between 
Greece and Yugoslavia to the exclusion of Bul- 
garia. See Bulgaria and Yugoelavia under His- 
tory, 

MoGILL UNIVERSITY. A coeducational 
institution of higher learning in Montreal, Que* 
bee, Canada, founded in 1821. The enrollment 


for the autumn session of 1931 was distributed 
as follows: Faculties of arts and science, 1040; 
medicine, 408; engineering, 337; dentistry, 32; 
law, 91; music, 149; and graduate studies, 
251 ; and schools or departments of agriculture, 
124; architecture, 47; commerce, 266; household 
science, 89; graduate nursing, 38; physical edu- 
cation, 34; social service, 16; pharmacy, 3; li- 
brary administration, 18 ; and teachers’ training 
school, 194. The registration in the French sum- 
mer school of 1931 was 220 and in the summer 
library school, 10. The number of members on 
the teaching staff was 551. 

The endowment of the university amounted to 
$18,566,463; the income for the year was $2,480,- 
911. The library contained 400,000 volumes. The 
department of pharmacy and the school for so- 
cial workers were discontinued in 1931. The 
faculty of applied science was changed to the 
faculty of engineering, granting the B.Eng. and 
M.Eng. degrees. The library school also was made 
a graduate school, requiring a bachelor’s degree 
for entrance, the course leading to a B.L.S. de- 
gree. A grant of $110,000 was received from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for social research. Prin- 
cipal, Sir Arthur WTlliam Currie, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., LL.D. 

McIntosh, william Cabmichakl. a British 
zoologist, died Apr. 1, 1931, in St. Andrews, 
Scotland, where he was born Oct. 10, 1838. He 
was educated at Madras College, St. Andrews, 
and at the universities of St. Andrews and Edin- 
burgh. After practicing medicine for a short time 
he devoted himself to zoology, being professor of 
natural history at St. Andrews from 1882 to 
1017. He was also director of the University Mu- 
seum and the Gatty Marine Laboratory and a 
pioneer in the scientific investigation of sea 
hsheries. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1877 ; was president of the biological section 
of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1885; and received the gold medals 
of the Edinburgh Fisheries Exhibition (1882) 
and of the London Exhibition (1883), the royal 
medal of the Royal Society (1899), and the Lin- 
neau gold medal (1924). His extensive publica- 
tions, many of which were illustrated by his own 
drawings, include Observations and Experiments 
OH the Shore Crab (1861) ; Monograph of British 
Annelids (4 vols., 1874-1923); The Marine In- 
vertebrates and Fishes of St, Andrews (1875); 
lAfe Histories of British Marine Food Fishes 
(with Arthur T. Mastermau, 1897); and The 
Resources of the Sea (1899), 

MACKENNAL, biB Bebtbam. A British 
sculptor, died in Torquay, Devonshire, Oct. 10, 
1931. Burn in Melbourne, Australia, in 1863, he 
received his art training in London and Paris, 
where his early work attracted attention by its 
imaginative power and originality. In later years, 
however, he showed more conformity to British 
conventions in art, being described as a classical 
realist. His first great success was a statue of 
**Circe” made in 1893. Among his other works 
are the equestrian statue of Edward VIX in Tra- 
falgar Square, London, and other memorials to 
that monarch in Calcutta, Melbourne, and Adel- 
aide, as well as the memorial tomb in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor; stktues of Queen Victoria for 
India and Australia; the pe^ment of the govern- 
ment buildings at Westminster; the national 
memorial to Gainsborough; and the war memo- 
rial at Islington. 
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MACKENT7, John Edmund. An American 
laryngologist, died in New York City, Dec, 11, 
1931. Born in Richmond, Quebec, Canada, he at- 
tended Ottawa and McGill Universities, obtain- 
ing the M.D. degree from the latter in 1894. After 
further study in Europe he established himself 
in New York City, where he became professor of 
otology at the New York Polyclinic. At the 
time of his death he was senior surgeon at the 
Manhattan Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital. 

MACKENZIE. See Nobthwbst Territories. 

MACKENZIE, James Cameron. An Ameri- 
can educator, died in Dongan Hills, New York, 
May 10, 1931. He was born in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, Aug. 15, 1852, and came to the United States 
when a ^y. He was graduated from Lafayette 
College in 1878, and after studying theology at 
Princeton was ordained to the Presbyterian min- 
istry in 1885. He was organizer and head master 
of the Lawrenceville (N. J.) School for boys 
(1882-99) ; director of the Jacob Tome Institute, 
Port Deposit, Md. (1899-1901) ; and director of 
the Mackenzie School, which he founded at Dobbs 
Ferry and later removed to Monroe, N. Y. (1901- 
26). At the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
1893 he served as chairman of the International 
Congress of Secondary Education. 

McMillan, Margaret. A British welfare 
worker, died in Harrow, Mar. 29, 1931. She was 
born in New York City in 1861 and was educated 
at the Inverness (Scotland) Academy and at 
schools in Geneva and Lausanne, Switzerland. 
While serving on the Bradford school board dur- 
ing 1894-1902 she became convinced of the 
importance, among elementary school children, of 
medical examination and treatment, and in 1904, 
with her sister Rachel, drew up the first scheme 
of a health centre or school clinic. Parliamentary 
sanction for this scheme was obtained in 1907, 
and the first experimental school clinic was 
opened at Bow in 1908. 

In 1910 the Deptford Health Centre, the largest 
in England, was founded, followed four years 
later by the first open-air nursery school. On the 
death of Rachel McMillan in 1916 there was 
established, as a memorial to her work, the Rachel 
McMillan College for “training students in the 
theory and practice of dealing with young chil- 
dren.” Miss McMillan was the author of The Child 
and the State (1911) ; The Camp School (1917) ; 
and Life of Rachel McMillan ( 1927 ) . 

MAGNAMAKA, Thomas James. A British 
educator and politician, died in London, Dec. 4, 
1931. He was born in Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
Aug. 23, 1861, but was removed to England in 
childhood. After attending the Borough Road 
Training College for Teachers in London, he 
taught from 1876 to 1892 in Exeter, Hudders- 
field, and Bristol. He was editor of the School’ 
master, the organ of the National Union of 
Teachers, from 1892 to 1907, and was also in 
1896 president of that organization. From 1894 
to 1903 he served on the London School Board. 
Elected to Parliament as Liberal member for 
North Camberwell in 1900, he represented that 
constituency (which became Northwest Camber- 
well in 1918) until 1924. He was made a Privy 
Councilor in 1911, and during 1920-22 held the 
first portfolio of labor in Lloyd George’s coalition 
cabinet. 

MACVEAGH, Charles. An American lawyer 
and diplomat, died near Santa Barbara, Cali!., 
Dec. 4, 1931. He was born in West Chester, Pa., 


June 6, 1860, and was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1881. After receiving the LL.B. 
degree from Columbia University In 1883, he 
was admitted to the bar and practiced in New 
York City. After 1901 he was general solicitor 
and assistant general counsel of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation. In October, 1925, he was appointed 
American Ambassador to Japan, resigning from 
this post four years later. 

MADAGASCAR. An island belonging to 
France, separated from the southeast coast of 
Africa by the Mozambique Channel, which is 
240 miles wide at its narrowest point. The area 
is 241,094 square miles and the population at 
the census of 1926 was 3,621,342 (including the 
Mayotte and Comoro Islands), of whom 3,591,- 
943 were Malagasy, 18,040 French, and 11,359 
foreigners. In 1929, the population was esti- 
mated at 3,853,300. Capital, Tananarive, with 
92,998 inhabitants in 1929. 

Other leading towns, with their populations 
in 1929 were: Antsirabe, 8253; Fianarantsoa, 
13,162; Tamatave, 16,380; and Majunga, 19,072. 

Production. Cattle breeding and agriculture 
are the chief occupations, the principal crops 
being rice, sugar, coffee, manioc, cotton, cacao, 
vanilla, tobacco, beans, cloves, rubber, and mul- 
berry trees. The forests contain valuable woods 
and gums. Phosphate, graphite, and mica are 
mined. In 1929, 12,500 metric tons of phosphate 
were produced. Local industries included rice 
milling, sugar grinding, and meat packing. 

CoMMERCK. The balance of foreign trade has 
been unfavorable since 1925. In 1930 exports 
were valued at 369,669,000 francs, compared with 
imports of 602,783,000 francs (1 franc equals 
$0.0302 at par). Trade is chiefly with France. 
In 1930, exports to France totaled 257,172,000 
francs (367,423,000 in 1929) and imports from 
France were 240,704,000 francs (407,346,000 in 
1929). Exports were principally vanilla, hides 
and skins, rafla fibre, couee, graphite, and 
manioc. 

Finance. In the budget for 1929, revenue was 
estimated at 412,077,000 francs and expendi- 
ture at 396,225,000 francs. Closed accounts showed 
a surplus of 14,368,000 francs. The 1930 budget 
and the 1931 budget proposals balanced at 295,- 

647.000 francs and 301,452,000 francs, respec- 
tively. The public debt on Jan. 1, 1030, stood at 

127.128.000 francs (131,142,000 francs on Jan. 
1,1929). 

Communications. With 430 miles of line in 
operation in 1929, the Government-owned rail- 
ways carried 1,254,000 passengeis and 282,000 
metric tons of freight. In 1931, the railways 
were working on large-scale electrification pro- 
jects. There were about 1800 miles of highway. 
A total of 6732 vessels of 3,279,427 tons en- 
tered the ports in 1929 and 5756 vessels of 3,- 
253,380 tons cleared. 

Government. The colony is under a governor- 
general assisted by a consultative council. A 
delegation of 24 French citizens and 24 natives 
meets once a year to examine budget proposals. 
(^vernor-General in 1931, Leon Cayla, appoint- 
ed Feb. 10, 1930. 

MADEIRA, m&-de'r&. A group of islands in 
the North Atlantic, with an area of 314 square 
miles and a population estimated at 185,000 in 
1929, politically an integral part of Portugal. 
Funchal, the capital (population about 25,000), 
lies 535 miles southwest of Lisbon and 860 miles 
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west of the African coast Bee Pobtctoal under 
History for an account of the insurrection in 
1931. 

IdADOERA (Madeiba). See Nethebland 
East Indies. 

MAGNETIC EYE. See Chemistbt, Inous- 
tbial. 

MAGNETISM. See Physics. 

MAHE. See French India. 

MAINE. Population. According to the Fif- 
teenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1931, was 797,423; in 1920, 768,014. Na- 
tive whites, increasingly predominant, numbered 
694,815 (1930); 658,346 (1920). Foreign-born 
whites totaled 100,368 (1930), having decreased 
from 107,349 (1920). The Negroes numbered only 
1096 (1930) and the members of other races 
1144 U930). Of the 308,603 persons reporting 
gainful occupations in 1930, 40,514 were factory 
laborers, 31,162 farmers, 16,826 paid farm labor- 
ers, and 10,208 retail dealers. Portland, the chief 
city, had 70,810 inhabitants (1930), 69,272 
(1920) ; Lewiston, 34,948 (1930), 31,791 (1920) ; 
Augusta, the capital, 17,198 (1930), 14,114 
(1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the prin- 
cipal crops for 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Tear Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 

Potatoes 1931 196,000 60,960,000 $10,192,000 

1930 181,000 45,250,000 29,412,000 

Hay, tame .. 1931 962,000 947,000* 9,876,000 

1930 977,000 868,000* 9,461,000 

Oats 1931 118,000 8,776,000 1,473,000 

1930 120,000 4,740,000 2,465.000 

Apples 1931 1,310,000 1,048,000 

1930 2,170,000 1,410,000 


* Tons. 

Mineral Production. Stone, which supplied 
not much less than half of the total by value of 
the State’s mineral production for 1929, was pro- 
duced ill that year to the quantity of 354,500 
short tons, or distinctly less than the 413,960 of 
1928. By value, on the other hand, the production 
was considerably higher, totaling $2,902,603 for 
1929 as against $2,579,523 for 1928. The total 
value of the mineral products of the State was 
$6,748,799 for 1929; for 1928, $5,922,729. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 to cover the year 1929 stated the numl^r 
of the manufacturing establishments of Maine 
as 1557, which was nearly 10 per cent more than 
for 1927. Wage earners in such establishments 
numbered in 1929, 69,593 (2.1 per cent more than 
in 1927) and received $73,601,093 (slightly less 
than 1 per cent short of the wage total for 1927 ) . 
Materials for manufacture, plus fuel and pur- 
chased electricity, cost $218,984,735 (about 5 
per cent more than for 1927). The manufactured 
product was valued at $392,096,124 (5.4 per cent 
more than the total for 1927). The value added 
by manufacture in 1929 was estimated at $173,- 
111,389. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $13,118,- 
197 (of which $2,244,804 was for local education) ; 
for public service enterprises, $100,929; for 
interest on debt, $955,738; for permanent im- 
provements, $8,383,834; total, $22,567,698 (of 
which $11,387,162 was for highways, $3,487,826 


being for maintenance and $7,890,336 for con- 
struction). Revenues were $21,562,775. Of these, 
property and special taxes formed 37.1 per cent; 
departmental earnings and remuneration to the 
State for its oflBcers’ services, 8.4; sales of li- 
censes, 44.7 (including taxes of $3,784,932 on 
sales of gasoline). The State’s funded debt out- 
standing on June 30, 1930, was $21,911,680, of 
which $15,137,500 was for highways. Net of sink- 
ing fund assets, it was $21,809,555. On property 
bearing an assessed valuation of $757,289,570 
were levied, in the year. State taxes of $5,861,010. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 2193.60. There had been abandonment of 
3.94 miles of line during the year preceding, 
and no considerable offsetting addition. No build- 
ing of new line or trackage in 1931 was reported. 

Education. Measures were passed by the Legis- 
lature that, according to State Superintendent 
Packard, in the Journal of the National Education 
Association, would render it possible to require 
higher standards in the certification of teachers. 
A revision of the elementary curriculum, with 
the aid of members of the faculty of New York 
University, was effected during the year. 

Legislation. The regular session of the eighty- 
fifth Legislature, convened in January, ended on 
April 3. Its most notable work was a reorganiza- 
tion of the State’s administrative government 
under five departments, to replace 28 separate 
State administrative units. The five were depart- 
ments, respectively, of Finance, Health, and Wel- 
fare, Sea and Shore Fisheries, Education, and 
Audit. The last-named was to be headed by a 
certified public accountant, to be elected by the 
Legislature. Among agencies abolished or merged 
were: State assessors, budget committee, super- 
intendent of printing, commissioner of health and 
his separate department, public health council, 
prison commissioners, trustees of reformatories 
and juvenile institutions, hospital trustees, de- 
partment of welfare, public welfare commission, 
commissioner of wrecKs and shipwrecked goods. 
This measure was rendered subject to approval 
by a popular referendum held on November 9. 
The popular vote then cast adopted the new ad- 
ministrative code by a majority of some 7500. 

The law on Standard Time was amended to 
permit towns and cities to adopt daylight saving. 
Reports of expenditures in primary and in refer- 
endum elections were made compulsory. A^ reap- 
portionment of the districts for the election of 
Federal Representatives reduced the number of 
such districts to three, from four. Expenditure 
of $1,000,000 over three years, half by the State 
and half by railroads, was authorized, to elimi- 
nate grade crossings. The registration of all 
those, save religious denominations, professing 
the “healing arts” was required. It was made 
legal to form rural electric companies to buy 
current from larger companies for retail distribu- 
tion at rates to be set by the public utilities com- 
mission. The prohibition against the exhibition 
of pictures of noxing bouts was repealed. Issue of 
$6,000,000 of highway bonds was authorized. 
Municipal courts obtained special jurisdiction in 
cases of delinquents under the age of 15 years. 
Bears acquired the status of game animals. A 
tract on Mount Katahdin, the gift of ex-Governor 
Baxter, was accepted for a State Park. Appro- 
riations for the ensuing two years totaled about 
27,000,000. 
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The laws on banking and Becurities were ren* 
dered more stringent. The limit of a trust com- 
pany’s loans to one borrower was lowered to the 
proportion of 20 per cent of the company’s capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits. The minimum 
of capital for new banks was raised to $50,000, 
paid in, plus a 50 per cent surplus, also paid in. 
The top limit of $1,000,000 for a bank’s capital 
stock was removecL Banks were allowed to issue 
their shares at other par values than $100. 
Savings banks gained permission to establish 
branches in their own or adjoining counties. Circu- 
lation of false reports as to banks or trust com- 
panies was made punishable. Registration fees 
for dealers in securities were rais^ to $50, and 
dealers were required to file bond in proof of 
responsibility. 

Officers. Governor, William Tudor Gardiner; 
Secretary of State, Edgar C. Smith; Treasurer, 
William S. Owen; Auditor, E. D. Hay ford; 
Attorney-General, Clement F. Robinson; Com- 
missioner of Education, Bertram £. Packard. 

Judiciary. Supreme Judicial Court: Chief 
Justice, William R. Pattangall; Associate Jus- 
tices, Charles J. Dunn, Frank G. Farrington, 
Guy H. Sturgis, Sidney St. F. Thaxter, Charles 
P. Bai'nes. Superior Court: Justices, James H. 
Hudson, Geor|;e L. Emery, Herbert T. Powers, 
William H. Fisher, George H. Worster. 

MAINE, University of. A coeducational 
State institution of higher learning in Orono, 
founded in 1855. The enrollment for the autumn 
of 1931 was 1682 and for the summer session of 
1931, 490. There were 177 members on the faculty. 
The productive funds of the university amounted 
to $895,858, and the income for the year was 
$1,528,972. The library contained 103,000 vol- 
umes. Merrill Hall, ^e new home economics 
building, was dedicated in October, 1931. Presi- 
dent, lUrold Sherburne Boardman, C.E., D.Eng., 
LL.D. 

MAITLANDITE. See Mineralogy. 

MAIZE. See Corn. 

MALACCA. One of the Straits Settlements. 
Consult that article. 

MALAYA, British. See British Malaya. 

MALAY STATES. See British Malaya, 
Federates) Malay States, NoN-FEa)ERAT£D 
Malay States, Straits Settlements, British 
North Borneo, Brunei, Sarawak. 

hCALDIVE ARCHIPELAGO. See Ceylon. 

MALTA. An island in the Mediterranean Sea, 
which, with the adjacent islands of Goso and 
Comino, was aunex^ by Great Britain in 1814. 
Situated 58 miles south of Italy and 180 miles 
from the African coast, it is an important link 
in British Imperial communications and the base 
of the British fieet in the Mediterranean. Area of 
Malta, 95 square miles; total area with Gozo 
and Comino, 122 square miles. The civil popula- 
tion increased from 224,680 at the census of 1921 
to 232,832 on Jan. 1, 1930. There is a garrison 
of about 10,000 troops. Valletta, the capital, is 
the chief town and port (population, 48,240). The 
people generally speak a Maltese dialect, but 
English and Italian are the ofiicial languages. 

In 1929-30, there were 156 public elementary 
schools, with 24,478 pupils, besides several sec- 
ondary institutions and a university with 115 
students. About 40 per cent of the population is 
illiterate. The Church owns one-third of all the 
land. Cereals, vegetables, cotton, and fruit are 
the leading crops. Fishixig and the manufacture 
of lace, cotton, filigree, beer, and cigarettes 


are other industries. Imports in 1929 totaled 
£4,041,926, and exports £585,870, including bul- 
lion and specie. Revenue of the Government in 
1929-30 totaled £932,097 and expenditure £930,- 
113. 

Government. Under the Constitution of 1921, 
suspended temporarily in 1930, local aitairs were 
controlled by a legislature, consisting of the sen- 
ate of 17 members, 10 of whom are appointed, and 
a legislative assembly of 32 elected members. 
There was a responsible ministry for local af- 
fairs. A governor, appointed by the King, controls 
the naval, military, and air forces. Imperial inter- 
ests, external relations and trade, coinage, im- 
migration, and may veto local legislation. He is 
assisted by an appointed executive council and 
a nominated council, consisting of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, a legal adviser, and three ofiicers of 
tlie military forces. Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief in 1931, General Sir David Campbell, who 
succeeded General Sir John Du Cane on June 30, 
1931. 

History. No settlement was reached in 1931 
of the dispute involving the relations of Church 
and State in Malta, which resulted in the sus- 
pension of the Maltese Constitution on June 24, 
1930, and the virtual severance of diplomatic 
relations between the British Government and the 
Vatican (see 1930 Year Book). A deputation 
repiesenting the pro-British Constitutional and 
Labor parties, headed by the former Prime Minis- 
ter of Malta, Lord Strickland, left the island on 
Feb. 18, 1931, to present their case before the 
Imperial Government. On the day of their arrival 
in London (February 23) the British Govern- 
ment announced the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to investigate the possibility of re- 
establishing constitutional government in Malta. 

The Royal Commission, consisting of Lord 
Askwith, Sir Walter Egerton, and the Count de 
Sails, arrived in Malta toward the end of April 
and conducted hearings through May and June 
before returning to London. All parties favored 
the restoration of constitutional government, 
with a larger measure of autonomy, according to 
the testimony before the commission. The Con- 
stitutional and Labor parties requested the aboli- 
tion of Italian as the ofiicial language of the 
courts^ a proposal which was vigorously op- 
posed by the Nationalists. The Nationalist lead- 
ers also objected to the continuance in office of 
the pro-British Ministry after the suspension of 
the Constitution. They demanded that any 
changes in the Constitution should be made by 
the Maltese alone. 

MAMMALS. See Zo5loot. 

MAN, Early History of. See Anthropology. 

MANAGER PLAN. See Municipal Govern- 

MANAQUA BABTHQtJAKE. See Nioa- 
BAOUA; Eabthquakes. 

KA^CEXTSIA, man-chdb're-&. A vast region 
comprising one of the Chinese Outer Territories, 
extending from the Amur River south to China 
proper and from the Khingan Mountains on the 
west to Korea and the Ussuri River. Area, about 
363,610 square miles; population, estimated at 

26.643.000 in 1930. Capital, Mukden, with about 

250.000 inhabitants. Antung (72,500), Chang- 
chun (80,000), and Newchwang (65,600) are 
other leading cities. 

Manchuria is divided into the three Provinces 
of Fengtien or Liaoning (area, 56,000 square 
miles; population, about 15,233,000; capital, 
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Mukden), Kirin (106,000 square miles; popula- 
tion, al^ut 7,636,000; capital, Kirin), and 
Heilungkiang (area, 203,000 square miles; popu- 
lation, about 3,775,000; capital, Tsitsihar). Due 
to improved conditions in shantung Province of 
China proper and economic depression in Man- 
churia, the number of Chinese permanent settlers 
in Manchuria fell to 203,183 in 1930, compared 
with 424,204 in 1020 and with 1,677,848 for the 
three years 1027 to 1020. The population is over- 
whelmingly Chinese, there being about 200,000 
Japanese. 

With its vast areas of rich soil attracting 
thousands of settlers from China, Manchuria is 
one of the most rapidly developing frontier re- 
gions in the world. The economic conflicts arising 
from the convergence there of the e^^anding in- 
terests of Japan, China, and Soviet Kussia have 
long been recognized as one of the principal 
dangers to world peace. By the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1905, Japan secured from Russia the 
lease of Port Arthur and Dairen (Dalny), the 
southern extremity of the Liao-tung peninsula 
known as Kwantung (q.v.), and the South Man- 
churia Railway. In March, 1915, the Chinese 
Government was forced to agree to extend the 
lease on these territories to 00 years. Th^ in- 
clude a narrow strip on each side of the South 
Manchuria and Antung-Mukden Railways, total- 
ing 109 square miles, in which Japan was author- 
ized by treaty to maintain about 15,000 soldiers 
to protect the railway until order was estab- 
lished. By 1931, the Japanese had invested about 
$1,000,000,000 in Manchuria, principally in the 
leased territories, and had contributed greatly to 
the opening up of the country. They had under 
exploitation the great Fushun open-strip coal 
deposits, 22 miles east of Mukden, where in an 
area of 15 square miles were about 1,200,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal covered by approxi- 
mately 5,000,000,000 tons of oil shale. The South 
Manchuria Railway Company, early in 1930, 
placed in operation a plant for the reduction of 
oil shale. Iron ore deposits were estimated at 

738.000. 000 metric tons, with an iron content of 

250.000. 000 metric tons. 

Railways in operation in 1931 totaled about 
3736 miles, of which China controlled 1800 miles, 
Russia 1096 miles, Japan 700 miles, and Japan 
and China jointly 140 miles. The main line of the 
South Manchuria Railway runs from Dairen 
north through Mukden to Changchim (438 
miles), with branch lines to Port Arthur, New- 
chwang, the Fushun coal mines, Yentai, and 
Antung. The Russian lines, in which China also 
has an interest, include the Chinese Eastern run- 
ning from Manchuli on the Siberian border across 
north Manchuria through Harbin to Vladivostok, 
with a branch line south from Harbin to join the 
South Manchuria Railway at Changchun. The 
most important of the purely Chinese railways 
are the Manchurian branch of the Peiping- 
Mukden railway (392 miles within Manchuria), 
and the Mukdcn-IIailungcheng line with its 
branches linking Hailungcheng and Kirin, Tsitsi- 
har and Koschanchen, Tsitsihar and Anganchi, 
and Harbin and Hailun. There were in addition 
some 111 miles of narrow-gauge line and about 
833 miles under construction. Of the Chinese 
lines, however, several were built with Japanese 
capital, including the Ssupingkai-Taonan Rail- 
way and the Taonan-Angandii Railway. The 
Kirin-Changchun and Kirin-Tunhua lines were 
joint Sino-Japanese enterprises. 


Primarily an agricultural land, Manchuria’s 
chief products are soya beans, millet, wheat, and 
rice. In 1930 6,351,000 short tons of sOya l^ans 
were harvested from 7,000,000 acres, 6,136,000 
tons of kaoliang from 3,060,000 acres, 3,692,000 
tons of millet from 2,890,000 acres, and 1,552,470 
tons of wheat from 2,125,000 acres. Sugar beet 
and silk cultivation and livestock raising are 
expanding. Forests cover about 28,766,000 acres. 
Industries are confined to the larger cities and 
consist mainly of flour mills, bean-oil mills, soap 
works, sugar refineries, saw mills, distilleries, 
glass factories, and tanneries. There are rich 
mineral deposits of coal, iron, gold, silver, lead, 
and cement. 

About 66 per cent of the foreign trade of 
Manchuria passed through the port of Dairen in 
the Japanese leased territory of Kwantung pre- 
vious to 1031. In that year, however, recently 
constructed Chinese Government railways di- 
verted part of this traffic to the Chinese- 
controlled port of Newchwang. The ag^egate 
foreign trade for the first half of 1031 at Dairen 
amounted to $79,106,700, compared with $127,- 
400,000 in the same period of 1930 and with 
$163,448,000 in the first half of 1929. Trade in 
Manchuria was virtually suspended following the 
Sino-Japanese clashes of October, 1031, and the 
inauguration of a boycott of Japanese goods by 
the Chinese. 

The actual ruler of Manchuria during the first 
half of 1031 was Gen. Chang HsOeh-liang, son 
of the late war lord, Chang Tso-lin, although the 
Nationalist (Nanking) Government retained nom- 
inal control. With the Sino-Japanese outbreaks 
in September all semblance of civil authority dis- 
appeared and the attention of the world was 
focused upon one of the most serious threats to 
world peace since the World War (see Japan, 
China, and Union op Soviet Sociaust Repub- 
lics under Uistorj/; League op Nations). 

Bibliogbapht. For an analysis of trade rival- 
ries in the region, consult Dr. Herbert Feis, “The 
International Trade of Manchuria,” International 
Conciliation (April, 1931), 

MANDATES. See League of Nations ; Iraq ; 
Palestine; Syria. 

MANGANESE. Of the world deposits of man- 
ganese ore, estimated at more than 600,000,000 
metric tons, the Soviet Union is believed to have 
over 200,000,000 tons or the most extensive de- 
jiosits of any one country. The largest of these 
are in the Transcaucasia where the world-famed 
Chiaturi mines are situated, while a more re- 
cent development are the mines in the Nikopol 
district in the Ukraine, both fields being con- 
venient to Black Sea ports and connected by 
railroad. In 1927 the Soviet Union had a total 
output of 1,302,700 tons, or about 40 per cent 
of the world production, and in 1030 the output 
was 1,661,000 tons, 

The Soviet Union was the main source of 
supply of manganese in the world markets, and 
in 1930 out of total imports into the United 
States of 585,568 long tons of ore valued at 
$0,476,802, Soviet Russia supplied 225,888 tons 
valued at $2,445,871. In 1931 the United States 
imported 502,618 gross tons of ore containing 
245,910 tons of metallic manganese,, valued at 
$5,104,570. Of the total ore imported in 1031, 30 
per cent was from Soviet Russia, 27 per cent from 
Brazil, 10 per cent from India, and 17 per cent 
from British West Africa (Gold Coast). The 
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manganese content of manganese alloys imported 
was 17,764 tons in 1931, equivalent to 22,000 tons 
of ferromanganese. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines reported for 1931 
shipments of manganese ore containing 35 per 
cent or more of metallic manganese from do- 
mestic mines of approximately 39,000 gross tons, 
valued at $099,400, as compared with 67,035 tons, 
valued at $1,437,465, in 1030. The shipments of 
metallurgical and miscellaneous ores in 1931 
amounted to about 31,000 gross tons, valued at 
$417,900, as compared with 55,278 tons, valued at 
$1,004,797, in 1030. Battery ore shipments from 
Montana and Virginia decreased from 11,757 
gross tons, valued at $432,668, in 1930, to al^ut 
8000 tons, valued at $281,500, in 1931. Manganese 
ore was shipped from Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Geor^a, Montana, New Mexico, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia in 
1931 in quantities ranging from a carload each in 
Arizona, California, and West Virginia to about 
25,800 tons in Montana. 

MANITOBA, m&n'l-tO'bd.. The easternmost of 
the Prairie Provinces of Canada, situated west 
of Ontario and Hudson Bay and east of Sas- 
katchewan. Capital, Winnipeg. 

The area is 251,832 square miles and the 
census population in 1931 was 700,139, compared 
with 610,118 in 1921. The chief cities, witn the 
population in 1931, were: Winnipeg, 217,687 
(179,087 in 1921); Brandon, 17,082 (15,397); 
St. Boniface, 16,305 (12,821). In 1029, births 
totaled 14,236; deaths, 5808; marriages, 5269. 
The public-school enrollment in the same year 
was 150,517. In 1929-30, 2844 full-course stu- 
dents registered at the University of Manitoba at 
Winnipeg. 

Agriculture, mining, and manufacturing are 
the leading industries. In 1930, the area under 
field crops was 6,794,700 acres (6,687,163 in 
1929) and the value of production was $52,- 
463,000 ($78,919,000 in 1929). The acreage sown 
to the chief crops in the spring of 1931 was 
6,676,722, compared with 5,756,610 at the census 
of 1921. The total value of all agricultural pro- 
duction in 1929 was estimated at $119,472,000 
($155,452,000 in 1928). The 1931 wheat crop of 
about 26,000,000 bushels was the lowest in 23 
years. Mineral output in 1930 declined slightly to 
$5,326,568 (provisional figure) from $5,423,825 
in the previous year. Gypsum, gold, and copper 
are the principal minerals produced. The 1929 fish 
catch was valued at $2,745,205. In the same year 
there were 923 manufacturing establishments, 
with a capital investment of $173,152,948, 26,- 
318 employees, and a gross value of production 
of $164,909,127 (net value, $76,750,746). 

Provisional returns for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1930, showed provincial receipts of 
$13,922,135 ($12,150,490 in 1928-29) and ex- 
penditures of $13,802,934 ($12,344,493). The 

provincial funded debt on April 30, 1929, stood 
at $87,701,771; the estimated assets were $136,- 
875,364. Bailw^ mileage in 1929 aggregated 4294 
miles of line, llie highway building programme 
for 1931 called for the expenditure of $2,628,000, 
in addition to $1,025,000 for maintenance. Gov- 
ernment is administered by a lieutenant-governor 
and a legislative assembly elected for five years. 
The Province is represented in the Dominion 
Parliament by six members in the Senate and 
17 in the House of Commons. Lieutenant-Governor 
in 1931, J. D. McGregor; Premier, President of 


the Council, and Provincial Treasurer, John 
Bracken. 

History. Manitoba was hard hit by the eco- 
nomio depression and drought in 1931. On 
April 9, the provincial Legislature passed a law 
designed to protect farmers and home owners 
from foreclosure. It provided for the appoint- 
ment of a debt-adjustment commissioner, who, 
upon application of a debtor, was empowered to 
issue a certificate hplding up legal actions or 
cancellations, foreclosure, and mortgage-sale pro- 
ceedings. In June, due to the depression, the (Gov- 
ernment postponed until 1932 the provincial 
elections scheduled to be held in 1931 and on 
August 20 Premier Bracken announced that 
salaries of all civil servants, from Cabinet Minis- 
ters down, were to be reduced. 

Although two test shipments of grain via the 
recently-completed Hudson Bay railway and Port 
Churchill were made successfully in Sej)tember, 
1931, the provincial Minister of Mines and Natu- 
ral Hesources announced that the opening of Port 
Churchill for settlement would be postponed 
until the summer of 1932. The Minister said that 
the entire town-site of Port Churchill would re- 
main permanently in possession of the Province. 
No land was to be sold; instead long-term leases 
were to be issued subject to revision at five-year 
intervals. The cost of the Hudson Bay route to 
May, 1931, totaled $46,168,000, of which $30,- 
997,000 represented the cost of the railway and 
the remainder the cost of terminal facilities at 
Port Churchill. 

A provincial Hydro-electric Power Commis- 
sion, with powers sufiicient to enable it to con- 
struct, purchase, and operate hydro-electric plants 
and transmission facilities was established by the 
1931 session of tlie Legislature. See Canada. 

MANN, Louis. An American actor and i)lay- 
wright, died F’eb. 15, 1931, in New York City 
where he was born Apr. 20, 1865. After attending 
the University of California he joined the Mc- 
Cullough and Barrett Stock Company in San 
Francisco and later appeared with Booth, Salvini, 
Marie Prescott, and Lewis Morrison in all their 
repertoires. He also toured during the *00s with 
his own company in Lady Andley^s Secret and 
other plays and co-starred with Clara Lipman, 
who later became his wife, in The Laughing Girl, 
The Girl from Paris, The Telephone Girl, and 
The Girl vn the Barracks. His important rOles on 
the New York stage included Gustave Muller 
in The Bubble (co-author, 1915) ; and Karl Pfeif- 
fer in Friendly Enemies, his greatest success 
(1918-20). He later appeared in The Unwritten 
Chapter (1920) ; The Whirl of New York (1921) ; 
Nature^s Nobleman (1922); Give and Take 
(1923); Milgrim's Progress (1924); and That 
French Lady (1927). 

MANNING, Richard Irvine. An American 
capitalist and ex-governor of South Carolina, died 
in Columbia, S. C., Sept. 11, 1931. He was born 
on Homesley Plantation, Sumter Co., S. C., Aug. 
15, 1859, where he was later engaged in farming. 
His political career began in 1892 when he was 
elected a member of the South Carolina House of 
Representatives. He also served during 1898-1906 
in the State Senate. He was twice elected gov- 
ernor, in 1914 and 1916. 

MANUEACTUBING. See Business Review; 
Census; United States, and section Manufac- 
tures under the various States. 

MANUBES. See Febtilizebb. 
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MAPLE SUGAR. See Suoab. 

MAPPING. See Exploration under North 
America, 

MARIETTA COLLEGE. A nonsectarian, co- 
educational institution in Marietta, Ohio, founded 
in 1836. The total registration for the autumn 
term of 1931 was 354, of whom 210 were men and 
144 women. The faculty numbered 34. The endow- 
ment amounted to $1,382,422, and the income for 
the year to $150,366. The library contained 
99,000 volumes. President, Edward Smith Par- 
sons, L.H.D., LL.D. 

MARINE CORPS, U. S. N. See Naval Prog- 

BE88. 

MARINE DISASTERS. See Safety at Sea. 

MARINE ENGINES. See Internal Com- 
bustion Engines; Sttipbuildino. 

MARITAL STATUS. See Marriage and Di- 
vorce; Law, Progress and Deveix)pments. 

MARITIME PROVINCES. The three most 
easterly Provinces of Canada — Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. The 
population of the three Provinces was 1,009,105 
at the census of 1931, compared with 1,000,328 in 
1921. See Canada and separate articles on each 
province. 

MARKETS, MARKETING. See Agricul- 
ture; Agriculture, U. S. Dept, of; Coopera- 
tion. 

MARQUESAS ISLANDS. See Oceania, 
French Establishments in. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY. An institu- 
tion of higher education for men and women, 
under Roman Catholic direction, in Milwaukee, 
Wis., organized as a college in 1881 and chartered 
as a university in 1907. In the autumn of 1931 
there was a grand total of 3455 enrolled in the 
university, excluding 472 students registered in 
the high school. The registration for the 1931 
summer session was 843. The faculty in the 
autumn numbered 362 members, excluding 30 
high school instructors. Endowment funds 
amounted to $2,858,839, excluding Jesuit service 
endowment estimated at $1,315,000. The income 
for the year was $1,129,302. The library had 59,- 
000 volumes. During 1931 a new building for the 
school of medicine, costing $500,000, was under 
construction. President, the Rev. William M. 
Magee, S.J., A.M., LL.D. 

MARQUIS, John Abner. An American clergy- 
man and educator, died in New York City, July 
5, 1931. He was born in Dinsmore, Pa., Dec, 27, 
1861, and was graduated from Washington and 
Jefferson College in 1885 and from the Western 
Theological Seminary in 1890. Following his 
ordination to the Presbyterian ministry in 1801, 
he served as pastor in Greensburg, Pa. (1892- 
1902), Redlands, Calif. (1902-05), and Beaver, 
Pa. U905-09). He was also associate editor of 
the Preahi/terian Banner from 1899 to 1909. In 
1909 he was elected president of Coe College, 
holding that office until 1920. In 1916 he served 
as mc^erator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbjdierian Church in the United States of 
America. He was also general secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions of that denomination 
from 1917 to 1923 and ^neral secretary of the 
Board of National Missions from 1923 to 1930. 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. The Bureau 
of the Census of the U. S. Department of Labor 
announced that in 1930 there were 1,128,180 
marriages performed in the United States repre^ 
seating a decrease of 104,379 or 8.5 per cent over 


the year 1929. In 1930, there were also granted 
191,630 divorces, representing a decrease of 9838 
or 4.9 per cent over the year 1929. There were 
4333 marriages annulled in 1930 as compared 
with 4408 in 1929. The marriage rate per 1000 
of the population was 9.2 in 1930; the divorce 
rate per 1000 of the population, 1.56 in 1930. In 
1930, 5.9 marriages for each divorce were re- 
port^, as compared with 6.1 in 1929, The Dis- 
trict of Columbia and New York State, each hav- 
ing but one cause for absolute divorce, reported 
57.5 and 24.5, respectively; the rates in the other 
States ranged from 12.9 marriages to each divorce 
in Georgia to 2.3 marriages to each divorce in 
Nevada. The rate of marriages per 1000 of the 
population ranged from 4.6 in North Carolina 
and 4.7 in Delaware to 20.5 in New Mexico and 
67.0 in Nevada. The ratio of divorces per 1000 of 
the population in individual States in 1930 
ranged from 0.19 in the District of Columbia 
and 0.38 in New York to 3.22 in Oklahoma and 
28.67 in Nevada. The tobies on pages 488 and 489 
give the marriages and divorces for all of the 
States in the Union. 

Attitude of the Churches. Pope Pius XI, in 
his Encyclical on Christian marriage, delivered 
in January, denounced all loosenings of the mar- 
riage bond, the use of birth control methods, and 
all forms of trial marriage. The Encyclical de- 
clared that “chaste wedlock is the principle and 
foundation of domestic society and, therefore, 
of all human intercourse,** and that “the family 
is more sacred than the State and men are be- 
gotten not for the earth hut for heaven and 
eternity.** Therefore, the Encyclical concluded, 
marriage is a “perpetual and indissoluble bond 
which cannot be dissolved by civil law.*’ The En- 
cyclical raised particular objection to steriliza- 
tion of mental defectives and criminal persons 
by civil authorities, easier divorce, birth control 
and the loose morals at the present time to be 
found in romantic fiction, the movies, and the 
like. On the question of birth control the Encyc- 
lical declared that “no reason, however grave, 
may be put forward by which anything intrinsi- 
cally against nature may become conformable to 
nature and morally good. Since, therefore, the 
conjugal act is destined primarily by nature for 
the begetting of children, those who in exercis- 
ing it deliberately frustrate its natural power 
and purpose sin against nature and commit a 
deed which is shameful and intrinsically vicious.** 

However, the Pope w^as prepared to recognize 
that the State had a function to perform as re- 
gards marriage. On this point the Encyclical 
said ; “Such social and economic measures must 
be set up as will enable every head of a family to 
earn as much as, according to his station in life, 
is necessary for himself, his wife, and for rear- 
ing his children, for the ‘laborer is worthy of his 
hire.* ** 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States at its Fiftieth General Convention, held in 
Denver in Sept., 1931, adopted a new Canon (No. 
43) of the Soljemnization of Matrimony, which 
while retaining practically all of the former 
Canon made to it certain definite additions. In 
the new Canon section I requires all ministers of 
this Church to give instruction on the nature of 
Christian marriage. Section II requires those in 
marital trouble to turn to the minister for help. 
Section III provides that no Minister of this 
Church shall solemnize any marriage before the 
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DivUion and Stata 


United Statea . . . . 
New England : 

Maine 

New Hampihire . . . . 

Yennont 

MaosachusetU 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic; 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East North Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina .... 
South Carolina .... 

Georgia 

Florida 

East South Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain ; 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific : 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Number per 1,000 

Marriagee of population Number 

Per cent of to one 


2980 

1099 

inereaee * 

1090 

1090 

divorce 

1,188.180 

1,288»669 

— 8.6 

9.3 

10.1 

6.9 

6,488 

6,196 

8.9 

8.1 

7.8 

4.4 

6,142 

6,171 

- 0.6 

11.0 

11.2 

8.0 

2.688 

2,712 

— 2.9 

7.8 

7.6 

7.1 

27,481 

80,668 

— 10.8 

6.4 

7.2 

7.4 

4.816 

6,880 

— 9.6 

7.0 

7.8 

6.4 

11,060 

12,808 

— 10.1 

6.9 

7.7 

8.4 

117.660 

131,686 

- 8.0 

9.8 

9.8 

24.5 

26.449 

80,257 

— 6.8 

7.0 

7.6 

9.9 

64.770 

70,607 

— 8.1 

6.7 

7.4 

8.1 

60.864 

66,679 

— 8.1 

9.1 

10.0 

4.8 

88.611 

48,800 

-11.8 

11.9 

18.6 

6.2 

76.961 

84,092 

— 9.7 

9.9 

11.1 

4.9 

29.482 

80,816 

— 19.9 

6.1 

7.7 

2.8 

16,218 

17,988 

— 16.4 

6.2 

6.2 

6.1 

22,697 

24,109 

— 5.9 

8.8 

9.5 

8.0 

20.642 

31,985 

— 5.9 

8.4 

8.9 

4.8 

84,706 

86,268 

— 9.8 

9.6 

10.6 

8.8 

8.794 

4,156 

— 8.7 

5.6 

6.1 

8.2 

6.489 

8,701 

— 8.2 

9.4 

9.7 

8.9 

10,248 

10,208 

0.6 

7.48 

7.44 

6.3 

19.987 

21,041 

- 5.2 

10.6 

11.2 

4.9 

1,126 

1,280 

— 8.6 

4.7 

5.2 

5.8 

24.692 

26,124 

— 2.1 

16.0 

15.6 

12.0 

6,846 

5,684 

— 5.1 

11.0 

11.7 

67.5 

23.871 

28,570 

1.3 

9.84 

9.77 

7 3 

17.789 

19,219 

- 7.7 

10.2 

11.2 

0.5 

14.499 

18,746 

-22.7 

4.6 

6.0 

0.5 

26,017 

27,296 

— 4.7 

15.0 

16.7 


80,288 

82,684 

— 6.9 

10.4 

11.2 

iV.O 

17,147 

18,198 

— 6.8 

11.6 

12.7 

4.7 

81,116 

80,474 

2.1 

11.9 

11.7 

7.2 

20.807 

28,412 

—26.8 

7.9 

10.9 

42 

27,687 

29,480 

— 6.8 

10.4 

11.2 

8 6 

25,728 

81,495 

— 18.3 

12.8 

15.8 

9.4 

25,184 

80,823 

20,729 

-17.1 

13 5 

16.4 

6.0 

20.980 

1.0 

9.92 

9.97 

11.4 

86.567 

85,789 

2.2 

15.2 

15.1 

4.7 

45,158 

63,178 

-28.5 

7.7 

11.0 

2.7 

5.446 

6.115 

-11.0 

10.1 

11 4 

4.1 

4,497 

4,779 

— 6.9 

10.1 

10.8 

4.5 

1,772 

1,941 

- 8.7 

7.8 

8.7 

2.7 

11,788 

18,047 

— 10.1 

11.8 

12.7 

5 2 

8,711 

6,727 

29.5 

20.5 

16.1 

11.8 

7,715 

7,405 

4.2 

17.6 

17.3 

6.8 

5,649 

6,286 

— 10.1 

11.1 

12.6 

5 6 

6,100 

5,788 

6.4 

67.0 

63.7 

2.3 

18,274 

19,685 

- 7.2 

11.7 

12.7 

4.2 

7,676 

8.243 

- 6,9 

8.0 

8.8 

2.7 

50,154 

51,866 

— 8.3 

8.7 

9.4 

8.2 


* A minus sign denotes decrease. 

following conditions have been carefully complied 
with: 

(a) He shall ascertain by due inquiry the right of the 
parties according to the laws of this Church to contract 
a marrie^e. 

(b) He shall instruct the contracting parties as to 
the nature of Holy Matrimony, its responsibilities, and 
the means of grace which God has provided through His 
Church. 

(2) There shall be at least two witnesses present at 
the solemnization of the marriage. 

(8) Every Minister shall without delay formally re* 
cord in the proper register the name, age and residence 
of each party. Such record shall be signed by the Minister 
who solemnizes the marriage, by the married parties, and 
by at least two witnesses of the marriage. 

(4) No marriage shall be solemnized by a Minister 
of this Church unless the intention of the contracting 
parties shall have been signified to the Minister at least 
three days before the service of solemnization. 

Section V states the position of the Church 
regarding the marriage of divorced persons and 
is, in full, as follows: 

No Minister, knowingly, after due inquiiy, shall solem* 
nise the marriage of any person who has been or is the 
husband or the wife of any other person then living, 


from whom he or she has been divorced for any cause 
arising after marriage. Nor shall it be lawful for any 
member of this Church to enter upon a marriage when 
either of the contracting parties is the husband or the 
wife of any other person then living from whom he or she 
has been divorced for any cause arising after marriage. 
But this Canon shall not be held to apply to the innocent 
party in a divorce for adultery; PROVIDED, that be- 
fore the application for such remarriage a period of not 
less than one year shall have elapsed after the granting 
of such divorce; and that satisfactory evidence touching 
the facts in the case, including a copy of the Court’s De- 
cree, and Record, if practicable, with proof that the 
defendant was personally served or appeared in the ac- 
tion, be laid before the Ecclesiastical Authority, and such 
Eccleeiastical Authority, having taken legal advice there- 
on, shall have declared in writing that in his judgment the 
case of the applicant conforms to the requirements of this 
Canon; and PROVIDED. FURTHER, that it shall be 
within the discretion of any Minister to decline to solem* 
nize any marriage. 

In Section VI nullity is clearly defined. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church has always recog- 
nized certain marriages as null and void, and a few 
of its bishops have at times annulled marriages 
in accordance with the impediments now stated 
in the Canon, and which are now made clear and 
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TA 3 LB II-^-DIYOROES AND AKNULHBNTS IN THB UNITED STATES , 1980 AND 1920 


Dici$ion and Btut$ 

United Statee 

New England: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massaohnsette 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East North Central : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

Smith Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginio 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East South Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain . 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific • 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Dinoreaa 


Number per 1,000 
of population 

dfimvlmente 

1980 

1980 

Per cent of 
inereaee * 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

191,080 

201,468 

- 4.9 

1.56 

1.66 

4,888 

4,408 

1.472 

1,261 

16.7 

1.84 

1.59 

9 

18 

689 

691 

- 7.6 

1.87 

1.49 

6 

10 

871 

406 

— 8.6 

1.08 

1.18 

1 

3 

8,691 

8.552 

8.9 

0.87 

0.84 

69 

62 

747 

761 

— 0.6 

1.08 

1.10 

, 

• • • 

1,828 

1,220 

8.4 

0.82 

0.77 

18 

18 

4.804 

5,148 

— 6.6 

0.38 

0.41 

1,028 

1,029 

2,891 

8,001 

— 8.7 

0.71 

0.76 

64 

61 

8,026 

7,866 

2.0 

0.88 

0.82 

49 

63 

14.198 

15,818 

- 7.8 

2.13 

2.38 

69 

62 

7,420 

8.158 

— 9.0 

2.28 

2.54 

96 

88 

16.432 

15,758 

— 2.1 

2.01 

2.09 

202 

249 

10.541 

11,981 

— 12.0 

2.16 

2.52 

92 

109 

2.506 

2,671 

— 6.2 

0.85 

0.92 

46 

60 

2.865 

2,859 

— 0.1 

1.11 

1.12 

20 

21 

4.819 

4,402 

— 1.9 

1.75 

1.79 

85 

25 

9,218 

9,818 

— 6.1 

2.53 

2.72 

49 

42 

466 

561 

— 17.1 

0.68 

0.88 

7 

9 

728 

778 

- 6.4 

1.05 

1 18 

6 

4 

1,635 

1,728 

— 6.4 

1.18 

1.26 

72 

71 

4.094 

4,127 

— 0.8 

2.17 

2.20 

80 

18 

211 

174 

21.3 

0.88 

0.78 

2 

7 

2,045 

2,111 

— 8.1 

1.25 

1.80 

16 

6 

98 

115 

— 19.1 

0.19 

0.24 

20 

27 

8.261 

8.054 

6.8 

1.84 

1.27 

19 

21 

1,861 

1,995 

— 6.7 

1.07 

1.17 

42 

43 

1,684 

1,707 

— 10.1 

0.48 

0.55 

27 

28 




13 

8 

2.342 

2 . 44 i 

— 4.1 

0.81 

0.84 

41 

39 

8.682 

8,773 

— 2.7 

2.45 

2.64 

21 

20 

4,830 

4,593 

— 6.7 

1.65 

1.77 

28 

8 

4.989 

5,180 

— 8.7 

1.90 

2.00 

19 

29 

3,224 

8.589 

— 10.2 

1 21 

1.37 

7 

10 

2,786 

8,159 

- 13.4 

1.86 

1.68 

8 

7 

4.170 

4,028 

— 15.4 

2.25 

2.67 

19 

7 

1,833 

2,166 

- 16.4 

0 87 

1.04 

24 

17 

7,748 

8,252 

— 6.1 

8.22 

3.48 

173 

164 

16,682 

18,888 

— 9.3 

2.85 

3.20 

110 

167 

1,839 

1,492 

— 10.8 

2.49 

2.77 

81 

40 

997 

1,036 

— 8.8 

2.24 

2.33 

18 

25 

650 

704 

— 7.7 

2.88 

8.15 

12 

14 

2,245 

2,892 

— 6.1 

2.16 

2.33 

67 

70 

770 

798 

— 8.6 

1.81 

1.91 

9 

10 

1,186 

1,084 

4.8 

2.59 

2.53 

88 

24 

1,016 

1,012 

0.4 

2.00 

2.01 

14 

22 

2,609 

2,583 

8.0 

28.67 

28.13 

38 

36 

4,879 

4,484 

— 2.3 

2.79 

2.90 

68 

65 

2,825 

8,179 

— 11.1 

2.95 

8.88 

26 

16 

15,608 

15,099 

3.8 

2.72 

2.74 

1,476 

1,476 


* A Minus sign denotes decrease. 

available for the whole Church. Section VI also 
places the responsibility for judgment definitely 
upon the bishop or upon a court constituted by 
the canons of a diocese or of a missionary district. 
It should be here noted that under the former 
Canon there was nothing to prevent any clergy- 
man of this Church from giving his own defini- 
tion of annulment. Section VI is as follows: 

(1) Any person whose former marriage has been an- 
nulled or dissolved by a civil court may apply to the 
Bishop or to the Ecclesiastical Court constituted by 
Canon, of the Diocese or Missionary District of the said 
person’s domicile to have the said marriage declared null 
and void by reason of any of the following impediments 
to marriage: 

1. Consanguinity (whether of the whole or of the half 
blood) within the following degrees: 

(a) One may not marry one’s ascendant or de- 
scendant. 

(b) One may not marry one’s sister. 

(c) One may not marry the sister or brother of 
one’s ascendant or the descendant of one’s 
brother or sister. 

2. Lack of free consent of either party. 

8. Mistake as to the identity of either party. 

4. Mental deficiency of either party sumoient to pre- 
vent the exercise of intelligent ohoioe. 


5. Insanity of either party. 

6. Failure of either paxty to have reached the age 
of puberty, 

7. Impotence of either party undisclosed to the other. 

8. The existence of venereal disease in either party. 

9. Facts which would make the proposed marriage 


bigamous. 

(2) ^e Bishop in such case, after taking legal ad- 
vice thereon, or the Ecclesiastical Court proceeding in 
accordance with the canons and acting throuprh the 
Bishop, shall render judgment in writing to the petitioner. 
All judgments rendered under this Canon by the Bishop 
or the Ecclesiastical Court shall be made matters of 
permanent record in the archives of the Diocese or Mis- 
sionary District. No such judgment shall be construed as 
referring in any wav to the legitimacy of children or the 
civil validity of the former relationship. 

(8) Any person whose former marriage has been 
annulled or dissolved by a civil court and pronounced 
null by the Bishop, may be married by a Minister of this 
Church as if he had never previously been married. 


In Section VII the Church declared itself as 
desirous of making a more definite declaration 
for the need of mercy toward those who have 
been unfortunate in marriage, the sentence printed 
in italics in the following extract having been 
added. In the last paragraph of the Canon it is 
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stated that those who have been married by civil 
authority or otherwise than this Church provides, 
after the favorable judgment of the bishop or 
court, may have their marriage blessed by a min- 
ister of this Church. The complete Section VII 
reads as follows: 

(1) If any Minister of this Church shall have cause 
to think that a person desirous of Holy Baptism, or of 
Confirmation, or of r^eiving the Holy Communion, has 
been married otherwise than as the word of God and 
discipline of this Church allows, such Minister, before 
receiving such person to these ordinances, shall refer the 
case to the Bishop for his jp^odl^ judgment thereupon. 
The Biehop, after due inquiry into the eircumstaneee, 
and taking into coneideration the godly discipline both 
of justice and of mercy, shaU give his judgment thereon 
in writing, PROVIDED, HOWEVER, that no Minister 
shall in any case refuse these ordinances to a penitent 
person in imminent danger of death. 

(2) Any persons who have been married by civil au- 
thority, or otherwise than as this Church provides may 
apply to the Bishop or to the Ecclesiastical Court of their 
domicile for the recognition of communicant status or for 
^e right to apply for Holy Baptism or Confirmation. 
After due inquiry into all the facts relevant thereto, 
judgmemt shall be given in writing to the petitioners bv 
the Bishop or by the Ecclesiastical Court acting through 
the Bishop. In case of a favorable decision, a Minister of 
this Church may, at his discretion, bless the parties to 
the union. 

Divohce IN Scandinavian Countries. Despite 
the existence of more liberal divorce laws in 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, where, in fact, 
divorce may be obtained openly on the basis of 
mutual consent, the divorce rate in these coun- 
tries is considerably lower than that of the 
United States. The following figures give rates for 
the countries in question, as of 1920: 


Percentage of Divorces per 


Country divorces to 1 ,000 popu- 

marriages lation 

United States 16.3 1641 

Sweden ... 0.376 

Norway 4 4 0.285 

Denmark 8.2 0.659 


In the Scandinavian countries, joint applica- 
tion for divorce may be made by husband and 
wife, on the ground of incompatibility alone; the 
severing of the union may be ordered on the rep- 
resentation of the aggrieved mate, if adultery, 
conviction of a crime, venereal disease, or incur- 
able insanity is charged and proved. Where chil- 
dren exist, proper provision for them is the first 
condition for the sundering of a marriage j where 
the parents have indicated their willingness and 
ability to provide for dependents, the court does 
not insist upon an arrangement supervised by 
the authorities. Both parties have equal stand- 
ing before the law, particularly as regards prop- 
erty rights; the payment of alimony is not a sex 
privilege but is ordered only in the case of need; 
breach of promise suits are not tolerated except 
when an illegitimate child is involved; the hus- 
band has not patriarchal rights over the property 
of wife and children, as is commonly true under 
the legal codes of the Continent. Both parties are 
protected in their property, the courts making 
provision for either husband or wife if either 
shows an inability toward self-support. See Law 
under Marital Status. 

HABTINIQUE, mUr'tl-nek'. One of the Lesser 
Antilles group of the West Indies, forming a 
colony of France. Area, 385 square miles; popu- 
lation, in 1020, 231,4^, of whom 10,000 were 
whites, and the remainder Negroes, mulattoes, 
East Indians, and Chinese. Capital and chief port, 
Fort-de-France, with a population of 48,338. 


Sunr, rum, cacao, coffee, tobacco, pineapples, 
and bananas are the chief products. Imports in 
1020 were valued at 266,168,402 francs and ex- 
ports at 272,000,755 francs (1 franc equals 
$0.0302 at par). Sugar and rum constituted 
nearly 90 per cent of the value of all exports. The 
1030 bud^t balanced at 02,240,200 francs. Gov- 
ernor in 1031, L. Gerbinis, appointed in 1027. 

MABYLAND. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 1,6.31,526; in 1920, 1,440,661. 
The number of native whites was 1,259,077 
(1930), 1,102,560 (1920) ; of foreign-born whites, 
95,003 (1930), 102,177 (1920); of Negroes, 270,- 
379 (1930), 244,479 (1920). Baltimore, the chief 
city, had 804,874 inhabitants (1930), 733,820 
(1920); Cumberland, 37,747 (1930), 29,837 

(1920); Hagerstown, 30,801 (1930), 28,004 

(1020); Annapolis, the capital, 12,531 (1030), 
11,214 (1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the princi- 
pal crops for 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 

Wheat 1931 404,000 9,696,000 $5,042,000 

1930 481,000 11,063,000 8,519,000 

Corn 1931 545,000 20,710.000 8,284,000 

1930 508,000 6,858,000 6,378,000 

Hay, tame .. 1931 381,000 469,000* 5,628,000 

1930 369,000 309,000* 7,015,000 

Tobacco .. . 1931 38,000 31,540,000^ 7,570,000 

1930 35,000 16,625,000^ 4,821,000 

Potatoes 1931 32,000 8,300,000 1,848.000 

1930 30,000 2.520,000 2,394,000 


Sweet potatoes 1931 11,000 2,013,000 1,006,000 

1930 0,000 630,000 667,000 

* Tons. ^ Pounds. 

Mineral Production. The production of coal 
from mines in the State diminished in yearly to- 
tal to 2,288,000 short tons for 1930, from 2,049,- 
114 short tons, in value $4,640,000, for 1929. 
Coke ovens produced 1,169,010 short tons of coke 
in 1930, as against 1,393.052 in 1929. Largely with 
its own coke the State produced from non-native 
ores a substantial output of pig iron. But the pig 
iron shipments of the blast furnaces decreased, 
to 981,466 long tons, for 1930, from 1,111,219 for 
1929. The total value of the mineral output of the 
State, exclusive of coke and pig iron, was $18,- 
469,668 for 1929; for 1928, $18,417,781. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gath- 
ered in 1930 and covering 1929 stated the num- 
ber of the manufacturing establishments as 
3229. These establishments employed 131,399 
wage earners (3.7 per cent in excess of the num- 
ber for 1927) and paid them $149,051,281 (5 per 
cent more than the wage bill of 1927). Materials 
for manufacture, plus fuel and purchased elec- 
tricity, cost $560,183,235 (slightly less than for 
1927). The manufactured product was valued 
at $1,120,400,058 (18.8 per cent more than that 
of 1927). The value added by manufacture was 
$560,225,823. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, were: for maintaining 
and operating governmental departments, $21,- 
679,370 (of which $3,024,357 was for local edu- 
cation) ; for conducting public-service enter- 
prises, $91,875; for interest on debt, $1,342,377; 
for permanent improvements, $12,983,763; total, 
$35,907,385 (of which $17,105,849 was for high- 
ways, $6,297,012 being for maintenance and $10,- 
808,387 for construction). Revenues were $31,- 
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159,400. Funded debt outstanding on Sept. 30, 
1030, totaled $33,154,000; of which $10,268,000 
was for highways. Net of sinking fiuid assets, it 
was $31,276,680. On an assessed valuation of 
$2,781,861,071 the State collected in the year 
ad valorem taxes of $6,358,323. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 1443.13. Additions of 6.72 miles had been 
made to the total during the year preceding, 
while the operation of 1.41 miles of line had 
been given up. 

Education. Legislation was enacted in 1931 
to provide State aid for the special education 
of children physically or mentally handicapped. 
The course of the normal schools was lengthened 
to three years, from two. The law as to school at- 
tendance was made more strict. 

CiTARiTiEB and Corkections. The State, under 
the system operating in 1931, carried on insti- 
tutional work largely through privately man- 
aged institutions receiving State aid. The num- 
ber of institutions supported to a greater or 
lesser extent by such aid was 112. The central 
State authority was tlie Hoard of State Aid and 
Charities, composed of the Governor, ex officio, 
and six appointees serving terms of four years. 
Executive functions were exercised by the 
Board’s secretary (William J. Ogden). 

Legislation. A regular session of the Legisla- 
ture was held, terminating April 6. It voted the 
Governor’s budget of approximately $72,000,000 
for the ensuing two fiscal years. The issuance of 
State bonds to the total of $7,633,000 for the 
building of roads, and for construction and re- 
)air of bridges, was authorized. The State blue 
awB were modified to the extent of granting 
Baltimore the right to vote on its own proposed 
code of local Sunday observance, and of allowing 
Sunday baseball in Hagerstown. This modifica- 
tion \^ent through in the face of earnest opposi- 
tion from Protestant church groups. The 
Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis Railway 
Company was by statute exempted from taxation 
for the period of two years in view of its adverse 
business. 

Motorists involved in serious accidents, under 
another statute, were required to satisfy the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles of their financial 
responsibility or to suffer suspension of their 
licenses. Power to regulate taxicabs was vested 
in the Public Service Commission, and it was 
required that such vehicles be operated either by 
owners or by owners’ employees. For Baltimore 
were authorized a water loan of $7,500,000 and a 
paving and bridge loan of $5,000,000, as well as 
school and sewerage loans. Some progress was 
made with legislative investigation of a proposal 
to build a bridge over Chesapeake Bay via Clai- 
borne and Annapolis. A bill to create a State 
commission to manufacture and sell intoxicating 
beverages was presented but failed of passage. 

Political and Other Events. H. W. Jackson, 
Democrat, was elected Mayor of Baltimore on 
May 6. Upon the incoming of a Democratic city 
administration charges of payroll padding and of 
excessive expenditure on the $4,000,000 munic- 
ipal airport were brought forward for investiga- 
tion. Work was prosecuted on a new Baltimore 
post office, to be completed early in 1932. 

Officers. Governor, Albert C. Ritchie; Secre- 
tary of State, David C. Winebrenner, 3d; Treas- 
urer, J. M. Dennis; Auditor, Edmund R. Stew- 
art; Comptroller, William S. Gordy, Jr.; 


Attorney-Gteneral, William Preston Lane, Jr.; 
Superintendent of Schools, Albert S. Cook. 

Judiciary. Court of Appeals: Chief Judge, Car- 
roll T. Bond; Associate Judges, John R. Pat- 
tison, T. Scott Offutt, William H. Askins, Fran- 
cis N. Parke, Hammond Urner, W. M. Digges, 
D. Lindley Sloan. 

MAB'nAND, University or. A coeduca- 
tional State institution of higher learning at 
College Park and Baltimore, Md., founded in 
1807. The enrollment for the autumn term of 
1931 was 3278. The faculty in the autumn num- 
bered 600. The total income from appropriations 
and other receipts amounted to $3,214,869. The 
library contained approximately 68,000 volumes. 
During 1931 a new power plant costing $216,000 
was completed, and construction was started on 
a new horticulture building at $220,000, an addi- 
tion to the engineering buildings at $100,000, and 
a dormitory for women at $126,000. President, 
Raymond A. Pearson, D.Agr., LL.D. 

MARYLAND TERCENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION. See Celebrations. 

MASHON ALAND. See Rhodesia. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Population. According 
to the Fifteenth Census the population of the 
State on Apr. 1, 1930, was 4,249,614; in 1920, it 
was 3,862,356. There were 3,1 38,290 native whites 
(1930), 2,726,990 (1920). The foreign-born num- 
bered 1,054,636 (1930), 1,077,534 (1920). The 
number of Negroes rose to 62,366 (1930), from 
46,466 (1920). A sprinkling of 4323 (1930) of 
other races included 2973 Chinese. The popula- 
tion was, if anything, increasingly urban; under 
the classification of communities that prevailed 
in 1920, the urban percentage would have been 
96.3 in 1930; but certain of the towns were re- 
classified as rural, with the result that the urban 
percentage for 1930 was rendered as 90.2, pro- 
ducing a merely apparent decrease from the 94.8 
of 1920. 

Out of 1,814,422 reporting gainful employments 
in 1930, 837,446 were listed in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, including 117,817 in 
the building industry. Only 66,016 were in agri- 
culture while 326,400 were in trade, 153,763 in 
professional service, 188,917 in domestic and per- 
sonal service, and 148,355 in transportation. 
Populations of the chief cities according to the 
Federal Census for 1930, with those for 1920 
shown in parentheses, were: Boston, 781,188 
(748,060) ; Worcester, 195,311 (179,754) ; Spring- 
field, U9,900 (129,614); Fall River, 115,274 
(120,485); Cambridge, 113,643 (109,094); New 
Bedford, 112,597 (121,217); Somerville, 103,- 
908 (93,091); Lynn, 102,230 (99,148); Lowell, 
100,234 (112,759). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the princi- 
pal crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Tear Acreage Prod. £tu. Value 

Hay, tame ... 1931 334.000 481,000 • $8,610,000 

1930 836,000 427,000* 8,070,000 

Cranberries .. 1931 14,000 460,000 » 2,700,000 

1930 14,000 370,000 » 8,700.000 

Tobacco 1931 7,600 10,184,000* 2,240,000 

1930 8,800 11.728,000* 3,483,000 

Corn 1931 37,000 1,691,000 966.000 

1930 39,000 1,765,000 1,755,000 

Potatoes 1981 13,000 1,625,000 1.056,000 

1930 11,000 1,870,000 2,067,000 

Apples 1931 1,713,000 1,799,000 

1980 4,398,000 8,611,000 


* Tons. * Barrels. * Pounds. 
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Mineral Pboduotion. The product of the stone 
quarries for 1929, the latest year for which offi- 
cial data were furnished, slightly exceeded half 
of the year’s entire value of minerals produced. 
From imported coal originating in other States 
Massachusetts produced in its by-product ovens 
much coke; in 1929, 776,679 short tons, having a 
value of $5,919,159. The quantity of this product 
rose to 862,663 for 1930, and the value to $6,697,- 
235. Exclusive of non-native products, chiefly 
coke, the total value of the State’s mineral pro- 
duction was $16,030,807 for 1929; for 1928, $16,- 
234,037. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data obtained 
in 1930 to cover the year 1929 presented the 
number of the State’s manufacturing establish- 
ments as 9962 (not quite 1 per cent below the 
number for 1927). These establishments em- 
ployed 559,443 wage earners (3.2 per cent fewer 
than for 1927). The wages paid these earners 
totaled $695,351,100 (1.2 per cent less than the 
total for 1927). Materials for manufacture, plus 
fuel and purchased electricity, cost $1,685,585,- 
153 (about the same amount as in 1927). The 
manufactured product totaled $3,392,149,485 
(2.2 per cent above the figure for 1927). Value 
added by manufacture was estimated at $1,706,- 
664,332. 

Boston, the leading centre of manufacture, had 
2752 establishments, which employed 76,613 wage 
earners, paid wages of $106,800,959, and attained 
a manufactured product of $613,303,031. Like 
figures for other manufacturing cities were: Wor- 
cester, 639 establishments, 31,822 wage earners, 
$45,364,759 for wages, and $215,798,511 of prod- 
uct; Springfield, 326 establishments, 18,728 wage 
earners, $25,620,495 for wages, and $121,430,408 
of product; Cambridge, 390 establishments, 21,- 
864 wage earners, $28,078,148 for wages, and 
$174,621,196 of product; New Bedford, 193 es- 
tablishments, 32,155 wage earners, $31,407,670 
for wages, and $121,692,217 of product. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ended November 30, 1930, as reported by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, were: for main- 
tenance and operation of governmental depart- 
ments, $40,768,579 (of which $2,670,221 was 
for local education) ; for operating public- 
service enterprises, $205,213; for interest on 
debt, $1,235,404; for permanent improvements, 
$13,992,359; total, $62,201,555 (of which $15,- 
273,912 was for highways, $6,986,772 being for 
maintenance and $8,287,140 for construction). 
Revenues were $69,182,443. Of these, property 
and special taxes formed 47.0 per cent; depart- 
mental earnings and remuneration to the State 
for officers’ services, 6.4; sale of licenses, 30.4 
(including gasoline sale taxes amounting to 
$10,342,851). The State’s funded debt outstand- 
ing on November 30, 1930, was $30,823,738. Of 
this total, $4,554,000 was for highways. Net of 
sinking fund assets, debt was $17,291,040. On a 
property valuation of $7,233,539,128 were levied 
in the year taxes of $7,000,000. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 2021.79. There had been increases, during 
the year preceding, to the total of 12.70 miles, 
while the operation of 6.85 miles had been given 
up. No building of new line or trackage in 1931 
was reported. 

Education. For tlie academic year ending with 
June, 1931, the number of persons of scliool age 
(from 5 to 16 years, inclusive) was reported as 


852,116. There were enrolled in the public schools 
of the State 760,208 pupils. Of these, 616,884 
were in common schools or elementary grades; 
101,067 in junior high schools; 143,267 in the 
upper high schools. The year’s expenditures for 
public-school education were: current, $72,521,- 
041; outlay, $11,947,278. Salaries of teachers, 
inclusive of principals and superintendents, aver- 
aged yearly $1910. Progress was reported by 
State Superintendent Smith in providing for the 
separate education of special groups of children. 

Charities and Correctionb. The authority of 
the State over its institutions for care or cus- 
tody of persons, under the system existing in 
1931, was not centred in a single body. A De- 
partment of Public Welfare consisting of a 
Commissioner and an advisory board of six mem- 
bers, dealt with a variety of welfare problems. 
It gave some sort of State assistance to about 
70,000 individuals during the year, at an ex- 
penditure of about $5,000,000. Among these were 
2982 mothers and 8202 children assisted under 
the Mothers’ Aid Law. In the Department’s cus- 
tody, as State wards, were 6601 children (De- 
cemW 1 ) . It had charge also of 3327 minors 
on parole from the State training schools. The 
Department had charge also of old age assist- 
ance; supervision of town planning, housing 
regulations and divers sorts of private charita- 
ble corporations ; and the investigation of 
adoptions. It directed the State Infirmary, 
Tewksbury, with 2988 inmates; Massachusetts 
Hospital School, Canton, 329; Lyman School for 
Boys, Westborough, 480; Industrial School for 
Girls, Lancaster, 342 ; Industrial School for 
Boys, Shirley, 306. 

Under the government of a Commissioner of 
Correction were the State Prison, Boston; 
Massachusetts Reformatory, Concord; Reforma- 
tory for Women, Framingham; Prison Camp 
and Hospital, Rutland ; State Farm, Bridge- 
water. A Department of Mental Diseases super- 
vised State mental hospitals at Worcester, 
Taunton, Northampton, Danvers, Westborough, 
Medfield, Monson, Foxborough and Grafton. The 
Department of Public Health had authority over 
five State sanatoria. 

Legislation. Governor Ely, Democrat, suc- 
ceeded after a protracted contest in obtaining 
from the Legislature a great part of the pro- 
gramme of public relief through State works that 
he had recommended. As enacted, this j>rogramme 
provided an increase in the tax on sales of gas- 
oline, for two years, to three cents a gallon, from 
two cents. The expenditure of the proceeds of 
the additional levy, on highway construction ; on 
a building for the department of public works; 
and in measures of relief for individuals in cities, 
towns, and counties, was authorized. The amount 
to become available for highways was estimated 
at $5,000,000. 

Measures to give the State a system of pen- 
sions for the needy aged met with only partial 
success. The measure committing the State to 
inaugurate the system of old age relief was en- 
acted, to go into effect on July 1, but the two 
houses of the General Court failed to agree on the 
means to raise the requisite money. The House 
sought to finance the plaiy by an inheritance tax, 
while the Senate insisted on a head tax of $1 on 
men and $2 on women. The two houses concurred 
in a resolution asking the Federal Congress 
either to call a convention for the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment or itself to propose to 
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the several States an amendment repealing the 
Eighteenth. Statutes were enacted to extend by 
an hour the time for public Sunday afternoon 
sports and to allow civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions to parade on Sunday. 

The State was redistricted into 15 Congres- 
sional districts, in place of the previous 10, to 
conform with the new Federal reapportionment, 
by which the State had lost one seat in the House 
of Representatives. Over the veto of Governor 
Ely a bill was enacted to relieve cities and towns 
of the maintenance of State highways within 
their borders. The system of public control over 
the Boston Elevated lines was extended for a pe- 
riod of 28 years, subject to acceptance by the 
stockholders. This measure prolonged a virtual 
lease, by which the company obtained guarantee 
of dividends, depreciation charges and possible 
losses in certain contingencies. 

Among other enactments were one making it a 
punishable offense for a police officer to search 
for and seize, without a warrant, intoxicating 
liquor in a dwelling; an act requiring mental and 
physical examination of children before their 
commitment as delinquents or to institutions for 
mental disease; a measure authorizing the State 
Department of Education to give free correspond- 
ence courses to inmates of hospitals, infirmaries, 
and correctional institutions. A measure to abol- 
ish the State’s physical examinations for cities’ 
civil service laborers was vetoed. 

Political and Other Events. Industrial and 
economic conditions in the State during the year 
were in some respects better than in the country 
in general. This was largely due to a moderate 
improvement in the textile industry. Important 
cotton mills at Fall River reopened in March. A 
strike of some 10,000 workers in the woolen mills 
at Lawrence occurred in February, but most of 
the workeis returned to work at the end of the 
month. Governor Ely united with the governors 
of three other New England States, in July, to 
intervene before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in opposition to the Pennsylvania R. R. 
system’s control of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Boston & Maine railroads. In 
Boston a legal contest made by advertisers 
against the regulation of billboards by the Com- 
missioners of Public Works was decided by the 
Supreme Court in favor of the Commissioners. 
The Supreme Court, in a decision of May 31, 
found the State measure to prohibit ‘‘yellow dog” 
contracts (excluding union affiliation) on the 
part of employees in part unconstitutional. 

Parts of the State were afflicted by an epidemic 
of bank runs and suspensions in the middle part 
of December. The Federal National Bank of Bos- 
ton closed on December 15 with deposits reported 
as around $28,000,000. It carried down with it 
nine affiliates in other cities, having deposits of 
some $32,000,000. Other closings brought the 
total tied up to about $80,000,000. 

The construction of a new traffic tunnel was 
begun in East Boston on March 23. The proposal 
to equip the Cape Cod Canal with a 1000-foot 
lock and other improvements was recommended 
to Congress in March by Secretary of War Hur- 
ley. The American Woolen Company declared a 
10 per cent reduction in wages, effective October 
13, one of the most extensive of the year’s wage 
cuts in the New England area. Employees in tex- 
tile mills at Lawrence, some 23,000 in number, re- 
sponded by striking on October 6, but returned to 
work in November. 


The city of Boston, in an action before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, sought to ob- 
tain railroad rates on import and export freight 
lower than those in effect to and from New York. 
The proceeding was connected with the petition of 
New Jersey interests for the abolition of free 
lighterage in the port of New York. The Port of 
New York Authority, which had not intervened 
in the lighterage matter, offered a brief against 
Boston as to that city’s rate demand. 

Officers. Governor, Joseph B. Ely; 
Lieutenant-Governor, William S. Youngman; 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, Frederic W. 
Cook; Treasurer, Charles F. Hurley; Auditor, 
Francis X. Hurley; Attorney -General, Joseph 
E. Warner; Commissioner of Education, Payson 
Smith; Commissioner of Public Welfare, Rich- 
ard K. Conant. 

Judiciary. Supreme Judicial Court: Chief 
Justice, Arthur Prentice Rugg; Associate Jus- 
tices, John Crawford Crosby, Edward Peter 
Pierce, James Bernard Carroll, William Cush- 
ing Wait, George Augustus Sanderson, Fred 
Tarbell Field. 

MASSACHUSETTS BAY TEBCEHTE- 
NABY. See Celebrations. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. A nonsectarian institution for 
scientific and technical education in Cambridge, 
Mass., founded in 1861. The enrollment for the 
autumn of 1931 was 3188, including 578 grad- 
uate students. For the summer session, the regis- 
tration was 1679. There were 240 members on the 
faculty and 323 others on the active staff of the 
institute. The productive funds amounted to 
$34,500,000; and the income for the year was 
$3,560,000 received from various sources, as fol- 
lows: Funds, $1,729,000; student fees, $1,321,000; 
miscellaneous, $500,000. The book value of land 
and buildings in Boston and Cambridge was $15,- 
500,000. The library contained 275,000 volumes. 
A new building for research in physics and chem- 
istry was under construction during 1931 at a 
cost of $1,200,000. President, Karl Taylor Comp- 
ton, D.Sc., D.Eng., Ph.D., I^.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE 
(formerly Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege). A State institution for agricultural and 
scientific training in Amherst, founded in 1867. 
The enrollment in 1931 was 1356. There were 203 
members on the faculty, including 113 in resident 
teaching, 61 in research at the experiment sta- 
tion, and 29 in extension service in agriculture 
and homo economics. The income in 1931 amount- 
ed to $1,226,765, of which $1,045,460 was from 
State appropriation and $181,305 from Federal 
appropriation. The library contained approxi- 
mately 90,000 volumes. President, Roscoe W. 
Thatcher, D.Agr., LL.D. 

MATABELELAND. See Rhodesia. 

MATEBNAL HEALTH. See Child Welfare. 

MATERNITY PROTECTION. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
reported that there were several forms of aid to 
mothers with young children, in use in countries 
outside of the United States. First among these 
aids were mothers’ pensions paid from public 
funds to widowed, divorced or deserted women 
with children under a certain age. Denmark was 
the only European country to carry such a law 
oil its statute books covering the whole nation. 
In Norway such pensions were being paid in two 
cities; in France, aid was given to large families 
with children of school age; in six provinces of 
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Canada, the States of New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, in Australia, and in New Zealand, mothers 
pension laws existed. A Turkish law of 1930 made 
provision for the rendering of aid for mothers 
with six or more living children. 

In the second place, aid to mothers was pro- 
vided for under various forms of social insurance 
paid from insurance funds to which in some 
countries the state made contributions. In Great 
Britain, a special law provided for pensions for 
widows and for orphans under 16 of those 
men who were insured under the compulsory sick- 
ness insurance law. In those countries which pos- 
sess a system of compulsory insurance against 
invalidity and old age — as in Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia. France, Germany, Italy, Sweden and the 
U. S. S. R. — a person in receipt of such a pension 
(who had children of school age) was paid an 
allowance for each child in addition to the pen- 
sion. In nearly all these countries temporary 
pensions were teing paid to the orphans upon the 
death of an insured parent. In Italy and Spain, 
the majority of employed women were obliged to 
pay a proportion of their wages into a common 
maternity insurance fund with the employers in 
the state also making contributions. In 24 coun- 
tries having compulsory sickness insurance (all 
of these in Europe, with the exception of Chile 
and Japan) maternity benefits were being paid 
to insured women at the time of confinement and 
for several weeks before and after; in some of 
these countries benefits were also being paid to 
the non-insured wives of insured workers. 

In the third case aid was being rendered 
through family allowances. In France and in 
Spain, such allowances were provided by law in 
the case of large families. Belgium, New Zealand, 
and New South Wales legally provided for fam- 
ily allowances for wage earners in proportion to 
the number of their children, the allowances be- 
ing paid in addition to the wages. In some coun- 
tries. notably France, in the absence of such legis- 
lation, family allowances are paid voluntarily by 
a large number of private ^oups (see Child 
Welfake under France ) . 

In the fourth case, aid was being rendered 
from public funds at the time of child birth. 
Such aid was being given on application to 
women of small means, who were not covered by 
social insurance, in France, Germany, and Nor- 
way. In France, maternity benefits were being 
paid for 12 weeks; in Germany, for periods vary- 
ing according to the need; and in Norway, for six 
weeks before and six months after confinement. 
In Australia, a lump sum of $25 was payable 
to every mother at the time of confinement and 
in Saskatchewan, Canada, aid was granted not to 
exceed $25. 

In the fifth case, provision for maternity aid 
came under various labor law codes. In Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Peru, Salvador, some of the Mexican 
States, the Province of Bombay (India), and 
China, general child labor laws provided for 
weekly maternity benefits to women employees at 
the time of child birth, amounting usually to 
about one-half the regular wages. Such women 
were required to refrain from work for a certain 
number of weeks. These benefits were to be paid 
by the employers in some of the countries and in 
others out of mutual benefit funds. 

It is to be noted that in June, a royal Swedish 
decree made provision, for the first time in that 
country, for the payment of maternity benefits 


from the national treasury to women, whether 
married or single, who did not belong to sickness 
insurance funds and whose income whether singly 
or with that of the husband was below a certain 
amount. One krona a day was to be paid to such 
women for 30 days after child birth on condition 
that they refrained from employment. The women 
who were protected by the labor law and who by 
that law were re<]^uired to remain away from 
work for at least six weeks might receive a ben- 
efit for 56 days. A midwife's services or hospital 
care was to be provided on request and in that 
case a deduction was to be made from the cash 
benefit. 

Germany. A study made of 3000 women and 
7700 children was carried out in this country to 
determine the effect of factory work on mother- 
hood. It was found in this investigation that the 
babies of women working in the last w’eeks of 
pregnancy weighed less than babies of those who 
stayed at home during the entire period; also 
that the percentage of still births was greater 
among the factory workers. The infant mortality 
rate among children of factory workers was 126 
per 1000 live births as compared with a rate of 
106 for the children of housewives. The difference 
in mortality rates between the two groups was 
notably high after the beginning of the seventh 
week of the child’s life, which was the time when 
the mother usually returned to the factory and 
stopped nursing her infant. 

MATHEB, FLORA STONE, COLLEGE. 
The women's college of liberal arts and sciences 
of Western Reserve University (q.v.). 

MATHESON, Kennei’ii Gordon. An American 
educator, died in Bryn Mawr, Pa., Nov. 29, 1931. 
Born in Cheraw, S. C., July 28, 1804, he at- 
tended the South Carolina Military College dur- 
ing 1882-85 and was graduated with the M.A. 
degree from Stanford University in 1897. He 
served successively as commandant of cadets at 
the Georgia Military College (1885-88), Uni- 
versity of Tennessee (1888-90), and the Missouri 
Military Academy (1890-96). lie then became 
professor of English at the Georgia School of 
Technology, where he was elected chairman of 
the faculty in 1905 and president in 1906. Dur- 
ing the World War he served in France as 
Y. M. C. A. divisional chief of the Langres area. 
He was elected president of Drexel Institute in 
1922. 

MAUBITAN'IA. See French West Africa. 

MAURITIUS, ma-rlsh'l-us. An island in the 
Indian Ocean, 500 miles east of Madagascar, 
forming with the adjacent small islands of 
Rodriques and Diego Garcia a crown colony of 
Great Britain. Area, about 720 square miles; es- 
timated population Jan. 1, 1930, 415,543 (includ- 
ing 9985 in the Dependencies), largely East In- 
dian in origin. Port Louis, the capital and 
largest city, had 54,147 inhabitants in 1929. 

Sugar is the main crop, one-quarter of the is- 
land being devoted to its cultivation. Production 
in 1929-30 was estimated at 240,000 metric tons. 
Low prices in 1930 and 1931 caused distress and 
a severe business depression. Coconuts, cacao, 
tobacco, coffee, aloe fibre, tea, and vanilla also are 
grown. Exports in 1930 were valued at 26,600,964 
rupees; imports, 39,806,180. The budget for 1930- 
31 estimated revenue at 13,322,000 rupees and 
expenditure at 16,930,000 rupees (1 rupee equal- 
ed about $0.36). Governor in 1931, W. E. Francis 
Jackson, who was appointed on March 7, 1930. 
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MAWSON; Sir Douglas. See Exploratioit. 

MAYOB-COUNCIL PLAN. See Municipal 

vipu TC TUTfrivn^ 

MAYOTTE {mk-y6V) AND COM'OBO IS- 
LANDS. An archipelago midway between Africa 
and the northern end of Madagascar, belonging 
to France and administered by the Governor- 
General of Madagascar. Capital, Dzaoudzi (111 
inhabitants). Total area, about 790 square miles; 
population in 1928, 126,208 (about 800 Eu- 
ropeans). 

MEAD, George Herbert. An American phi- 
losopher, died in Chicago, 111., Apr. 25, 1931. He 
was born in South Hadley, Mass., Feb. 27, 1803, 
and was graduated from Oberlin College in 1883 
and from Harvard in 1888, after which he studied 
at the Universities of Leipzig and Berlin. He be- 
came instructor in philosophy at the University 
of Michigan in 1891 and assistant professor in 
1893. The following year he went to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as assistant professor of philos- 
ophy, becoming associate professor in 1902 and 
professor in 1907. At the time of his death he was 
chairman of the department of philosophy at the 
University of Chicago. In 1930 he delivered the 
Cams lectures at the University of California. 
His important contribution was in developing a 
sense of social -consciousness whereby the individ- 
ual mind might recognize its relation to the world 
of nature and social institutions. His works in- 
clude The Definition of the Psychical (1903) and 
“Scientific Method and Individual Thinker*' in 
Creative Intelligence: Essays in the Pragmatic 
Attitude^ by John Dewey and Others (1917). 

MEAT. See Livestock ; Food and Nutrition. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEEBS, The Ameri- 
can Society of. An organization founded in 
April, 1880, to promote the art and science of 
mechanical engineering and the allied arts and 
sciences. It includes 10 professional divisions, 
organized on the basis of a common interest in a 
branch of engineering within the scope of the so- 
ciety. These divisions aic: Aeronautic, applied 
mechanics, fuels, hydraulic, iron and steel, ma- 
chine shop practice, management, materials han- 
dling, national defense, oil and gas power, pe- 
troleum, power, printing industries, railroad, 
textile, and wood industries. Another division 
was being developed by the process industries 
committee, which was organized during 1931. 

Local sections of the society have been estab- 
lished in 72 industrial centres of the United 
States. They foster and promote the welfare of 
strong local engineering societies, inclusive of 
members of all branches of the engineering pro- 
fession, together with architects and chemists. 
The formation of student branches of the society 
at the University of Alabama and Harvard Uni- 
versity during 1931 brought the total number of 
these groups to 108. A grade of membership known 
as “Student Member** was established during the 
year, and the problem of affiliating the student 
members more closely with the work of the society 
was brought nearer to a satisfactory solution. The 
membership of the society at the beginning of its 
fiscal year Oct. 1, 1931, was 20,009. 

Among the achievements of the technical com- 
mittees during 1931 was the survey of screw- 
thread practice in the United States, sponsored by 
this society in cooperation with the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and the National Bureau of 
Standards. Many firms manufacturing and using 
threaded products were visited by the committee’s 


representative, and approximately 7500 bolts, 
nuts, and screws were collected and shipped to the 
National Bureau of Standards for measurement 
in an eflTort to judge the extent to which the Ameri- 
can National Standard screw thread had meas- 
ured up to commercial requirements, and in what 
rei^iect revisions should be made 

The regular publications of the society are as 
follows: Mechanical Engineering, the monthly 
journal ; Transactions, containing the year’s 
papers of specialized interest and issued annually 
in 36 sections, including the “Record and Index,” 
which contains annual reports, necrology, and an 
index to all publications of the society for the 
year; The Engineering Indew, a comprehensive 
index to the engineering literature of the world; 
the Membership List*, Mechanical Catalog, for- 
merly the Condensed Catalogues of Mechanical 
Equipment; and the A.8,M.E, News, the semi- 
monthly news sheet for the members. In Septem- 
ber, 1931, the society issued an abridged edition of 
Steam Tables and M oilier Diagram by Joseph H. 
Keenan, published in 1930. A new edition of the 
Bibliography of Management Literature, includ- 
ing material up to January, 1931, also appeared in 
1931. 

In addition to the meetings of its student 
branches, local sections, and professional divisions, 
the society held four outstanding gatherings dur- 
ing the year. These were the semi-annual meeting 
in Birmingham, Ala., April 20-23, 1931 ; meetings 
at Hartford, Conn., June 1-3, 1931, and at Kansas 
City, Mo., Sept. 7-9, 1931 ; and the annual meeting 
in New York City, Nov. 30-December 4, 1931. 

The society is a member of the American En- 
gineering Council and has cooperated with it in all 
of its work, including that on unemployment. The 
society’s own committee on the economic status of 
the engineer conducted an intensive study of this 
subject during the year and published its findings 
in three installments in the September, November, 
and December issues of Mechanical Engineering, 

The officers for 1931-1932 were: President, Con- 
rad N. Lauer; vice presidents, Harvey N. Davis, 
William A. Hanley, T. R. Weymouth, Robert M. 
Gates, Charles M. Allen, Fred H. Dorner, William 
B, Gregory; managers, Harold V. Coes, James D. 
Cunningham, C. F. Hir shield, William L. Bait, 
n. L. Doolittle, H. L. Whittemore, Alexander J. 
Dickie, Eugene W. O’Brien, Harry R. Westcott; 
treasurer, Erik Oberg; secretary, Calvin W. Rice; 
executive secretary, C. E. Davies ; assistant secre- 
taries, E. Hartford, C. B. LePage. Headquarters 
are in the Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. The mid- 
West office, established in April, 1930, is at 205 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, 111. A mid-continent 
office in Tulsa, Okla., is concerned principally 
with the problems of the petroleum industry. 

MECKLENBUBG DEGLABATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE. See Celiwrations. 

MECKLENBUBG-SCHWEBIN, mSkfi^n- 
bdbrK-shvi-ren. A State of the German Republic. 
See Germany under Area and Population, 

MECKLENBUB. G-STBELITZ, m^k'Un- 
bdbrK-shtrft'llts. A State of the German Repub- 
lic. See Germany under Area and Population, 

MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, American. A 
union of the constituent, or State and Territo- 
rial, medical associations, founded in 1847 “to 
promote the science and art of medicine and the 
betterment of public health.” Members in good 
standing, who have qualified as fellows, consti- 
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tute the scientific assembly of the association, 
which meets annually to present and discuss sub- 
jects pertaining to the science and art of medi- 
cine. 

The 1931 annual session was held in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., June 8-12, with an attendance of 
more than 7000. Among the outstanding speak- 
ers were: Dr. Walter Freeman of Washing- 
ton on ^Physicochemical Factors in Mental 
Disorders**; Dr. George W. Crile of Cleveland 
on “The Treatment of Peptic Ulcer and Neuro- 
circulatory Asthenia by Suprarenal Denerva- 
tion**; Dr. Robert H. Halsey of New York City 
on “The Etiolo^ of Heart Disease”; and Dr. 
Robert L. Dickinson of New York City on “A 
Medical Analysis of One Thousand Marriages.** 
The a 80 ciatiou*s highest awards at the scientific 
exhibit are those in Class 1 for exhibits of in- 
dividual investigations, judged on the basis of 
originality and excellence of presentation. The 
gold medal in this class was awarded to Jacob 
Furth of the Henry Phipps Institute, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, for “original investigative 
work on experimental leukemia.** The silver 
medal was awarded to Bedford Shelmire of the 
Baylor University of Medicine, Dallas, Texas, 
and W. E. Dove of the U. S. Bureau of Entomol- 
Charleston, S. C., for “original work on the 
spread of typhus fever by the tropical rat-mite.” 

The assocjation*s 1932 convention was sched- 
uled to meet in New Orleans, La., May 9-13. 
The membership in 1931 totaled 98,348. The of- 
ficers for 1931-32 were; President, E. Starr Judd. 
Rochester, Minn. ; president-elect, Edward H. 
Cary, Dallas, Texas; vice president, George C. 
Yeager, Philadelphia; secretary and general 
manager, 01 in West, Chicago; treasurer, Aus- 
tin A, Hayden, Chicago; and editor, Morris 
Fishbein, Chicago. The official publication is the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Headquarters are at 635 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, 111. 

MEDICINE, PROQRESS in. The more signif- 
icant developments in medicine during the year 
are discussed in the following summary. 

Poliomyelitis. The rather severe epidemic of 
infantile paralysis occurring in New York, New 
Jersey, and the New England States, and to a 
less marked degree in Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin centred public interest on a problem 
which for many years had received the attention 
of physicians and medical investigators. Coin- 
cident with the epidemic there came valuable 
communications concerning the oitiology, diag- 
nosis, and treatment of the disease. 

The work of Flexner, and of Popper and Land- 
steiner in 1913 established certain fundamental 
facts concerning the nature of poliomyelitis. 
They showed that it was an acute infectious 
disease caused by a filterable virus (that is, an 
organism small enough to pass through the 
meshes of a Berkfeld filter which sifts out all 
bacteria of ordinary size), which could be re- 
covered from the brain and cord, and from the 
naso-pharyngeal discharge and which, when in- 
oculated into monkeys, reproduced the disease. 
It remained, however, to isolate and identify the 
organism itself. Dr. Frederick Eberson of the 
University of California Medical School an- 
nounced before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at New Orleans on De- 
cember 31 that by prolonged incubation of the 
virus of poliomyelitis (obtained from the brain 
and cord of persons dying of the disease) on 


special media he had succeeded in culturing a 
visible, though minute, organism varying be- 
tween 0.05 and 0.1 micra in size. He was able, 
after carrying the organism through a number 
of subcultures, to reproduce the disease by in- 
oculation into monkeys {Macaous. Rhesus). 
When recovered again from monkeys, the organ- 
ism would become visible after several weeks of 
cultivation. Dr. Eberson hoped that his discovery 
might make possible the preparation of a vaccine 
or serum to oe used in immunization and treat- 
ment. 

Dr. Jungeblut of Columbia University in recent 
publications {Froc. 8oo. Exp, Biol, and Med, 28: 
1072 and Jr, Exp, Med. 53: 159) for the first 
time showed that apparently allergic phenomena 
exist in poliomyelitis. His work was based on the 
earlier observations made by Fairbrother and 
Hurst in England and by Kramer and his co- 
workers in tlie United States, who noted a fe- 
brile reaction in monkeys appearing 24 to 48 
hours before the onset of paralytic symptoms, 
about five to seven days after the intracerebral 
injection of poliomyelitis virus. Jungeblut re- 
inoculated convalescent monkeys at intervals of 
five to eighteen months after the cessation of 
acute symptoms, and found that they reacted with 
an immediate elevation of temperature, amount- 
ing to three to five degrees in tw'o hours. Sub- 
cutaneous injection gave a similar fever but did 
not produce a local skin reaction; nor was cor- 
neal instillation associated wth any local inflam- 
matory signs. Monkeys which had been pieviously 
vaccinated with the heat-killed virus reacted 
with a less marked fever response; which sug- 
gests that the phenomenon may have quantita- 
tive as well as qualitative implications. 

With this evidence in hand, Jungeblut tried 
intracutaneous injection of human subjects 
known to have previously had infantile paialysis. 
He found that the introduction of a smuli amount 
of heat-killed poliomyelitis virus (0.2 c.c.) into 
the skin produced a typical local allergic re- 
sponse, with redness, swelling, and signs of 
infiammation appearing around the site ot injec- 
tion in about five hours and increasing in inten- 
sity until the twenty-fourth hour. These subjects, 
incidentally, did not have any systematic febrile 
reaction. Dr. Jungeblut’s work promised to af- 
ford a means of recognizing susccptibiltiy to and 
immunity from poliomyelitis quite as impoitaiit 
as the now widely used Schick test for diphtheria 
and the von Pirquet reaction for tuberculosis. 

Another important advance in the study of 
the experimental production of poliomyelitis was 
that ot Dr. Eimou Flexner of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research, long a student of 
this disease, who reported {kci. Nov. 20, 1931) 
that by repetition of the injection of the virus 
into monkeys a greater proportion of animals 
could be successfully inoculated. Previously only 
a certain number of human strains could be 
transferred and often a single injection failed. By 
this same technique. Dr. Flexner was able to 
change the abortive form of the disease into one 
of progressive paralysis, such as is seen in severe 
human cases. The exact mechanism of this reac- 
tion is not known, but it is a definite advance in 
research technique. 

Dr. George Draper of New York summarized 
the problems encountered in the clinical manage- 
ment in a paper in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (vol. 2, 1931, p. 1139). He 
pointed out that until we know the exact mode 
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of transmission, questions of isolation and quar- 
antine present great difficulties. The disease is 
certainly transferred by direct contact; possibly 
by those with mild, atypical, unrecognized forms 
and by immune carriers; and even perhaps by 
raw food and milk. As far as treatment is con- 
cerned the chief problem is that of early diag- 
nosis in the stage before paralytic symptoms be- 
come evident. It is known experimentally that 
immune serum will neutralize the virus in mon- 
keys (Flexner) if given before the latter has 
actually combined with the nervous tissues of 
the brain and cord. Once this has occurred, the 
serum is incapable of exerting any neutralizing 
effect (Andrewes, 1029). The fact that the serum 
has not l>een given early enough as a rule (in- 
travenously before invasion of the meninges has 
occurred and intra-spinally afterwards) prob- 
ably accounts for the uncertain and generally 
unsatisfactorily clinical results. 

A clinical report of interest was that of Shaw 
and his coworkers of the University of California 
Medical School {Jr, Am. Med. Assn. 1931, vol. 
2, p. 162), who observed 104 cases of poliomye- 
litis between July 1 and Dec. 31, 1930. Of these 
92 were given specific treatment with immune 
serum. Their results were as follows: of 53 
treated in the pre-paralytic stage 28 (average 
age 9V^ years) develojied no paralysis, 15 (aver- 
age age 10 years) showed a transient weak- 
ness, 9 (average ago 17 years) developed some 
permanent paralysis, and 1 died; of 39 treated 
in the acute stage after the occurrence of demon- 
strable ])aralysis, 9 (average age 6.8 years) 
showed only transient weakness, 23 (average age 
11.7 years) developed some permanent paralysis, 
and 7 (average age 19.8 years) died. In summary. 

No permanent Permanent Deatha 
paralysis paralysis 

Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Treated before pa- 
ralysis, 58 . . . 84.4 16.9 1.9 

Treated ofter jia- 

ralysiB, 39 . . . 23.1 59.0 18.0 

Shaw concluded from his study that “the use 
of known highly immune serum will be produc- 
tive of consistent results” and that “hyper- 
immune animal serum offers the greatest promise 
in this direction.” He also pointed out the in- 
teresting relationship between the age of the 
patient and the severity of the disease, the in- 
cidence of permanent paialysis and the death 
late both being higher in older children and 
young adults. 

Pneumonia. Since the discovery by Gay and 
Chickering in 1915 of an immune serum effective 
in experimentally produced pneumonia in ani- 
mals, interest in the treatment of this extremely 
common and serious disease had centred largely 
in the development of a clinically useful serum. 
Two items of interest in this respect appeared in 
the Journal of the American Medical Assocta- 
tion — one an editorial reviewing briefly the his- 
tory of the development of the concentrated serum 
widely used in certain types of the disease, and 
the other a clinical report from the Boston City 
Hospital of their experience with this form of 
therapy. (1931, vol. 1, pp. 1465 and 1605). 

Cole, Dochez, and Gillespie of the Hockefeller 
Institute opened the way for sjpecifle therapy in 
pneumonia when they distinguished four biolog- 
ically different types of organisms previously 
grouped together culturally as pneumococci. 


Shortly afterward came the work of Gay and 
Chickering who produced a serum effective in 
Type 1 pneumonia experimentally and useful in 
clinical cases as well. The effort since then has 
been to refine and concentrate this serum and 
to free it from extraneous protein in order that 
it may be administered to patients in large 
amounts without the dangers of “serum sick- 
ness.” By the work of Huntoon, of Avery, and 
later of Felton, of the Massachusetts Board of 
Health, this objective has been in large part at- 
tained. 

All the clinical studies point to the effective- 
ness of an immune serum prepared for use in 
cases of Type 1 pneumonia, and to a much smaller 
extent, in cases of T^pe 2. So far no effective 
serum has been prepared to combat pneumonia 
caused by the Type 3 and Type 4 organisms. 

During 1931 a report came from the Boston 
City Hospital and the Harvard Medical School. 
Sutleff and Finland, using Felton’s concentrated 
pneumococcus anti-body in cases of Type 1 pneu- 
monia, treated 29 of 59 cases between Nov. 16, 
1929 and June 30, 1930. Alternate cases were 
chosp for treatment. They found that the early 
administration of serum, before the fourth day, 
shortened the duration of the illness by one to 
two days, that it often sterilized the blood stream 
from which, previously pneumococci could be cul- 
tured, and that extension to uninvolved lobes of 
the lung did not occur in treated cases (although 
it often did in the untreated ones.) They did not 
think that their mortality rate, 7 of 28 treated 
cases (25 per cent) against 10 of 31 untreated 
ones (32.2 per cent) fairly reflected the efficacy 
of the serum, because of the small number of 
cases treated and the fact that the more seri- 
ously ill seemed to fall by chance largely into 
the treated gu*oup. They emphasized their clin- 
ical impression of obvious improvement after 
administration of the serum and pointed out the 
necessity for early diagnosis of the disease, early 
typing of the organism, and early serum therapy. 
They concluded that “the antibody has a con- 
stantly benefleial effect. As with other specifle 
measures, best results are obtained following 
treatment early in the course of the disease.” 

Addison’s Disease. One of the most important 
advances in medicine during the year 1930 was 
the isolation from the cortex of the supra-renal 
gland by Swingle and Pfiffner of Princeton (and 
independently by Hartmann and Brownell of Buf- 
falo) of a hormone capable of maintaining life in 
supra-renalectomized animals and clinically ef- 
ficacious in cases of Addison’s Disease. This con- 
dition, characterized by extreme asthenia, low 
blood pressure and pigmentation of the skin, is 
caused by a destructive process in the supra- 
renal glands, usually tuberculous in nature, and 
is as a rule fatal. Of considerable importance, 
therefore, was the report of Rowntree, Greene, 
and Ball of the Mayo Clinic in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association (1931, vol. 2, p. 
1446), which gives a summary of their exjierience 
with the use of the hormone during the year since 
it was discovered. Their early impression of its 
therapeutic value was confirmed and strengthened 
as the treated cases increased in number. 

Rowntree found that even markedly prostrated 
patients were greatly improved after adminis- 
tration of tlie serum — ^that nausea and vomit- 
ing stopped, appetite improved, pigmentation of 
the skill decreased and there was a marked gain 
in strength and feeling of general well being. In 
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tabulating the results at the Mayo Clinic, he 
divided the cases into five groups as follows: 

1. Those who did not do well in spite of adequate 
treatment. 1 case. 

2. Those moribund on entry who died before adequate 
treatment could be given. 2 cases. 

B. Those who showed a partial response while under 
treatment but who have required nearly constant treat* 
ment with the hormone since their dismissal. 5 cases. 

4. Those who showed an excellent response to treat* 
ment at the Clinic, but who died at home when treatment 
was stopped. 3 cases. 

6. Those who showed a good response at the Olinict 
and who have done well since dismissal. 9 cases. 

He also pointed out that treatment is oompli- 
cated by the fact that these patients usually have 
other foci of tuberculosis beside that in the supra- 
renal glands, and although the deficiency of hor- 
mone may be supplied, the tuberculosis process 
in other organs is not affected. 

Multiple Sclebosis. Recent investigations in 
the United States rather disappointingly failed 
to confirm the observations of Purves-Stewart and 
Chevassut of London who announced in 1930 that 
they had succeeded in isolating the causative 
agent of multiple sclerosis. They found a minute 
organism, which they named Spherula InsulartSf 
in the spinal fluid of 176 of 189 patients suffer- 
ing from the disease, and were unable to find 
the organism in 209 cases of other diseases of 
the nervous system which they studied. Weil of 
Northwestern .University Medical School, Chi- 
cago, who had seen Chevassut's preparations in 
London and was familiar with the details of her 
cultural technique, carefully repeated the work 
and came to the conclusion that the spheres and 
colonies of sphere seen in smears taken from 
agar cultures of spinal fluid really represented a 
precipitate of colloidal protein, or possibly lipoid 
particles, and was not actually a living organ- 
ism. He was able to demonstrate similar spheres 
in spinal fluids from other neurological condi- 
tions and thought that they w^ere caused by the 
presence of a protein (globulin), which is found 
in a great number of pathological conditions of 
the central nervous system. He concluded that 
“repetition of the experiments failed to produce 
convincing evidence that, in multiple sclerosis, 
cultures from the spinal fluid yield a filtrable 
virus and that this virus is responsible for the 
production of the disease.” {Jr. Am. Med. Asan., 
97-1587.) 

Putnam, McKenna, and Morrison of the Har- 
vard University Medical School also adduced 
evidence against a specific virus being the causa- 
tive agent in the disease. They were able to pro- 
duce experimentally in dogs the histological pic- 
ture of multiple sclerosis (that is, scattered areas 
of degeneration and scarring) by a variety of 
means which had nothing in common except the 
fact that they all probably caused some degree of 
obstruction of small vessels in the brain and 
cord. They found that injection of minimal doses 
of tetanus toxin, poisoning by carbon monoxide 
inhalation, and tlie introduction of a cod liver oil 
emulsion into a vein all produced rather similar 
microscopic changes. And some of the animals so 
treated developed nervous symptoms not so very 
dissimilar to those found in clinical cases. It is 
their opinion that it is “not necessary to postu- 
late a specific virus, toxin, or ferment to account 
for the histological appearance seen in multiple 
sclerosis.” {Jr. Am. Med. Aaan. 97, p. 1591.) 

JBtiolooy or Influenza and tub Common 
Cold. In the Yeab Book for 1930 the results of 
the investigations of Dochez at Columbia and of 


Long and Doull at the Johns Hopkins were re- 
ported which pointed to a filtrable virus as be- 
ing the causative agent in the production of the 
common cold. Two further contributions were 
made to the study of this subject. Dochez was able 
to grow the virus of the common cold in the 
laboratory. {Proc. 8oc. Emper. Biol, and Med, Feb. 
1931.) Using the method of Li and Rivers, which 
in essential consists of the employment of embry- 
onic tissues as a culture medium, he was able to 
obtain a positive take in a monkey and a chim- 
panzee after incubation of the virus for 13 days. 
Subcultures of this organism, he found, were 
pathogenic for fifteen generations. Two of three 
human volunteers inoculated with this mate- 
rial (which represented a dilution of the original 
culture of about one part to one million billion 
parts) contracted colds. 

Long, Bliss and Carpenter {Jr. Am. Med. Aaan. 
Oct. 17, 1931) at Hopkins obtained symptoms 
very strongly resembling those seen in influenza 
in man by the intranasal inoculation of three 
chimpanzees with a bacteria free filtrate ob- 
tained from the rhino-pharyngeal washing of 
patients ill with influenza. These animals de- 
veloped within 30 to 48 hours fever, rather 
marked prostration, and a decrease in the num- 
ber of white blood corpuscles (a finding signif- 
icant in the diagnosis of influenza in man). They 
did not have the respiratory symptoms usually 
seen in the human form of the disease. 

Studies on the Growth of Nerves. The an- 
nual aw'ard of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science was given to Dr. C. C. 
Spcidel of the University of Virginia Medical 
School in recognition of his work on the mechan- 
ism of the growth of nerves, a subject concern- 
ing which there has been considerable contiover.sy 
for many years. Dr. Spcidel watched micro- 
scopically the growing nerve fibres in the tran- 
sparent tail fin of tadpoles by njeans of a special 
technique which he devised. Daily observations 
were made for a period of months, as a result 
of which he was able to demonstrate definitely 
that “nerves do not grow as a result of cells 
forming a chain, but that each nerve grows out 
of a single cell in the central nervous system.” 
His work establishes the so-called “outgiowth 
theory” as opposed to the “chain theory.’ He 
found that at the tip of each outgrowing nerve 
sprout there was an enlargement which he called 
a growth cone. This sends out a number of deli- 
cate processes which “are being continually ex- 
tended and retracted, as if the immediate vicin- 
ity is being explored for a favorable route. The 
growth cone advances by a slow, irregular flow- 
ing motion, spinning the nerve fibre behind it.” 
The nerve fibre tends to follow the fibrous proc- 
esses of tissue cells which it meets. When an ob- 
struction is met, the cone leaves a thickening 
behind, and when its growth in one direction is 
blocked a new cone may develop and progress in 
a more favorable direction. 

Miscellaneous Brief Announcements. The 
following items, summarized by Science Service 
in its annual review, are of interest and may be 
mentioned briefly although in the main formal 
detailed reports have not been made or are not 
accessible. McCollum and Orent of the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Hygiene and Public Health found 
that lack of magnesium in the diet may cause 
death in experimental animals by producing a 
disturbance of the adrenal glands. Dr. McCollum 
also found that the formation by the pituitary 
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gland of a hormone concerned in the regulation 
of sexual function is related to the magnesium 
content of the diet. 

D. Walter B. Cannon of the Harvard Medical 
school discovered a new hormone, thought by him 
to be formed as the result of the action of nervous 
impulses on muscle cells. This hormone, which 
he calls sympathin, is similar to adrenalin, a 
well known hormone obtained from the medulla 
of the Bupra-renal glands. The causative agent 
of small'pox, hitherto considered a virus disease, 
was said to have been discovered by Prof. J. C. G. 
Ledingham of the Lister Institute of London; and 
two American investigators, McKinley and Soule, 
reported that they had succeeded in growing the 
organism of lej)ro8y outside the human body. 

Studies on deafness made by Dr. S. J. Crowe 
of the Johns Hopkins Medical School show that 
certain forms may be due to alteration in the 
rigidity of certain small bones in the inner ear 
(so called ossicles) and that pressure on a mem- 
brane (“round window”) in the inner ear may 
greatly increase the acuity of hearing. 

See Surgery, Progress in; Food and Nutri- 
tion; Vitamins; Chemistry, Industrial, for 
Cancer. 

MEDIEVAL LANGUAGE AND LITEBA- 
TURE. See Philotx)oy, Modern. 

MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY. See En- 
tomology, Economic. 

MEDIUMS. See Psychical Research. 

MEDUSA. See Zoology. 

MELBA, Netxie. An Australian operatic so- 
prano, died in Sydney, Feb. 23, 1931. She was 
born, Nellie Porter Mitchell, near Melbourne on 
May 19, 1861, her later stage name being an 
adaptation of that of her native city. Following 
her marriage to Capt. Charles Armstrong in 1 882, 
she studied under Mine. Marchesi in Paris in 
1880, and the following year made her d6but as 
Gilda in Rigoletio at the Theatre de la Monnaie 
in Brussels. Possessing a coloratura voice of ex- 
ceptional purity and beauty, she achieved a sig- 
nal success at Covent Garden, London, the Paris 
Opera, and La Scala, Milan. Her first appearance 
in the United States was in 1893 at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago and at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York City. She 
remained a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company until 1910, her repertory including 
more than 25 operas of which the last to be add- 
ed was La liohdme. In 1915-16, after an extensive 
concert tour, she returned to American opera as 
a member of the Chicago Company. She was 
made Dame Commander of the Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire in 1918, and in 1927, following her 
retirement to private life, was created Dame of 
the Grand Cross of the Order of the British Em- 
pire. She wrote Melodies and Memories (1925). 

MELONS. Sec Horticulture. 

MEMEL, ma'mel, or Klaipeda. A territory on 
the Baltic including the city of Memel (popula- 
tion, 36,633) and the lower reaches of the Memel 
or Niemen River, which was detached from 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles and subse- 
quently incorporated in Lithuania under a con- 
vention agreed to by the conference of ambassa- 
dors (May, 1924). The German population of 
Memel received a clearly defined measure of ad- 
ministrative and financial autonomy. The gov- 
ernor is appointed by the President of Lithuania. 
The port of Memel was designated a port of 
international concern. A harbor board, including 
a neutral appointee of the League, was diarged 


with its control. The total area is 943 square 
miles and the population (1930) about 147,000, 
of whom 37,000 were Lithuanians. Governor in 
1931, Antonas Merlyrs. See Lithuania. 

MENDELISM. See Zoology. 

MENTAL HYGIENE. See Psychology. 

MENTAL TESTS. See Psychology. 

MERCURY. See Quicksilver. 

MERCURY-ARC RECTIFIERS. See Dyna- 
mo Electric Machinery. 

MERCURY BOILERS. See Steam Power 
Plants. 

MESOPOTAMIA. See ARCxiiSOLOOY ; Iraq. 

METABOLISM. See Food and Nutrition. 

METALLURGY. The rate of metallurgical 
activity again declined to a considerable extent 
during 1931 with the sole exception of gold. Gold 
mines and reduction plants benefited greatly by 
reduced costs of both labor and materials while 
getting a fixed price for their product. On the 
other hand, many base-metal mines were closed 
down altogether, and the others, almost with- 
out exception, operated at a greatly curtailed 
rate, with a minimum expenditure for new 
equipment or for research. Nevertheless, several 
new plants of importance were completed during 
the year, and the period was not without tech- 
nologic progress. 

Copper. Interest centred in the newly de- 
veloped district of Northern Rhodesia where one 
of the new companies, Roan Antelope, put a large 
new concentrating plant and smelter into opera- 
tion during the year, and another company, Rho- 
kana, completed a mill at its N’Kana property 
that ^ent into operation on December 11. A 
smelter also under construction was expected to 
be in operation early in 1932. A third company, 
Mufulira, had a large concentrating plant under 
construction but further work was deferred owing 
to the large accumulation of cop|)er on the 
market. All three of these companies were con- 
trolled by Rhodesia Selection Trust, and all were 
similar metallurgically. The ore is a sulphide 
and after ball-mill grinding, is sqbjected to the 
flotation process. The concentrates thus obtained 
are roasted in multiple-liearth furnaces, and 
smelted in reverberatories, the matte being blown 
to blister in horizontal basic-lined converters, all 
of which follows conventional American prac- 
tice. 

In Canada, the Flin Flon property of the Hud- 
son Bay Mining and Smelting Co., and the 
Sherritt-Gordon mine, both in Manitoba, entered 
the ranks of producers during the year with 
mines and concentrating plants in operation. The 
product was shipped East for smelting and refin- 
ing in recently built plants. All of the Canadian 
copper is electrolytically rclined, in distinction 
to that produced by the Roan Antelope company, 
already mentioned, which has so little gold and 
silver in it that fire refining is adequate. 

Lead-Zinc. The new plant of the Mt. Isa com- 
pany, in Queensland, Australia, proved of domi- 
nant interest. Both sulphide and carbonate ores 
are present here, and it was first planned to 
treat them separately. Subsequently, however, it 
was found feasible to mix the two underground in 
the proportion of two tons of carbonate to one 
of sulphide. After being mixed intimately, the 
ore is sent to the concentrator where it is first 
treated on tables which recover about half of the 
lead present, the percentage of lead present in 
the concentrator feed being about 13. The table 
tailing is reground to 80 mesh in ball mills, con- 
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ditioned with soda ash, and the lead sulphide 
floated off with xanthate and ASro-float. Remain- 
ing lead carbonate is then sulphidized with sodi- 
um sulphide and subsecjuently floated. Sometimes 
zinc sulphate or cyanide are added to depress 
the zinc, which is not recovered at present. The 
concentrate contains about 60 per cent lead, with 
an over-all recovery of 86 per cent, A new lead 
smelter, the Britannia, was under construction 
on the Thames, in England, to handle the Mt. Isa 
concentrates. 

Volatilization processes for zinc attained con- 
siderable importance. Four were developed dur- 
ing the last seven years, of which two had reached 
the commercial stage. The Waelz process, re- 
ferred to in the Yeab Book for 1927 as being of 
much promise, is now responsible for the produc- 
tion of well over 100,000 tons of zinc oxide a 
year. 

The Laist slag-fuming furnace developed by 
Anaconda at East Helena, and recently installed 
also by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co. at Trail, B. C., proved efficient for the re- 
covery of zinc from lead blast-furnace slags. Pro- 
duction of metallic zinc by the Coley process ap- 
parently was not a commercial success, but the 
process was being adapted to the production of 
zinc oxide on an experimental scale. 

Zinc oxide of unusual purity was being pro- 
duced commercially at the new plant of the St. 
Joseph Lead Co. in Pennsylvania, using con- 
centrates from the company’s properties in north- 
ern New York, which are substantially lead-free. 
The concentrates are roasted in Herreshoff fur- 
naces, each with 12 hearths, and the gas from 
which is used for making sulphuric acid by the 
contact process using vanadium mass. Sintering 
is accomplished in three Dwight &> Lloyd ma- 
chines, and the sinter is charged to a battery 
of electrothermic furnaces developed here for this 
work. The current passes directly through the 
charge of sintered ore and coke. The fume from 
these furnaces is caught in a baghouse. No metal- 
lic zinc had been produced commercially in this 
plant up to the end of the year, but may be in 
the future. In Sweden, where zinc metal had 
been produced by electrothermic smelting for 
twenty years, the last plant closed down, evi- 
dently not being able to compete with electrolytic 
processes, or with the vastly improved practice 
in retort volatilization now available. 

Flotation. Flotation continued to be the out- 
standing method of concentrating ores, and its 
applications were constantly extending into the 
non-metallic field, and into the concentration of 
oxidized ores as well as sulphides. Over 100,000,- 
000 tons of ore were said to be treated annually 
by this process. Recent developments in special 
varieties of ore include the following: 

Manganese Carbonate (Rhodochrosite). A 300- 
ton plant at Anaconda, Mont., floated this min- 
eral successfully. Phosphate rook. Coarse mate- 
rial was floated in a modified cascade type 
machine in a 1000-ton plant in operation at Mul- 
berry, Fla., by the International Agricultural 
Corporation. Fluorspar, A 60-ton plant was in 
operation at Rosiclare, 111., by the Franklin 
Fluorspar Co. Barytes, A concentrate carrying 
94 per cent barium sulphate was being produced 
from 25 per cent material in a 125-ton plant at 
Barstow, Calif. Coal. Flotation of coal was still 
only experimental, but the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
was giving much attention to the matter and a 
commercial plant may soon be put in operation. 


Native Copper, In Michigan flotation was gen- 
erally utiliz^. In Rhodesia, a variation known 
as the segregation process involved heating oxi- 
dized ore with coal and salt in a reducing at- 
mosphere, thus reducing the copper to the metal- 
lic state; then regrinding, and recovering the 
copper by flotation. Gold. See a succeeding para- 
graph. Iron. Though flotation had not been applied 
to iron ore in North America, it was successfully 
used for separating pyrite and chalcopyrite from 
hematite in one or two European plants. 

Reagents used in flotation had changed con- 
siderably in the last few years. The total amount 
used in the United States in 1 929 was recently an- 
nounced by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and their 
importance takes the following order: Frothers: 
pine oil, cresylic acid. Collectors (distillation 
products) : coal-tar creosote, blast-furnace oil, 
petroleum products, wood-tar creosote. Synthetic 
products: ethyl xanthate, discresol-dithiophos- 
phoric acid, sodium diethyl-dithiophosphate, amyl 
xanthate, sodium discresol-dithiophosphate, butyl 
xanthate, thiocarbanilid. Acids and alkalies : 
lime, sulphuric acid, sodium carbonate, cement. 
Other inorganic reagents: copper sulphate, zinc 
sulphate, sodium sulphide, cyanides, sodium sul- 
phite, sodium silicate. 

With the giadual exhaustion of high-grade iron 
ore, washing plants to treat the leaner material 
were beginning to be built. Concentrating prac- 
tice on the Mesabi range developed individual 
flowsheets rather than the general methods of 
treatment formerly followed. The Oliver com- 
pany at its Trout Lake plant had a Newhouse 
crusher, rolls, and vibrating screens to screen the 
ore from a maximum of six inches to a minimum 
of one-fourth inch. At the Holman-Cliffs wash- 
ing plant, comparative tests had been going on 
between a Hydrotator machine and a bowl clas- 
sifier, and some work also was done with the new 
Dorr-Fahreiiwald sizer, of six spigots. Wisconsin 
Steel Co., at its Hawkins washing plant, in- 
stalled Hancock jigs to treat roll-crushed ore. 
The finest material was still recovered in a bowl 
classifier. Butler Brothers, at Nashwauk, was 
using jigs, and experimenting with a commer- 
cial sized flotation machine. 

Tlie largest sintering machine in the world 
proved successful at the Evergreen plant, at 
Crosby, Minn. This treats limonitic ores of the 
Cuyuna range. It is 72 inches wide by 125 feet 
long, and sinters over 1400 tons a day. Labor 
amounts to about 20 tons per man-shift. An 18- 
inch bed is carried. The operating cost per ton 
of sinter is 7.7 cents, of which 0.3 cents is for 
supplies. All ore coarser than three-eighths inch 
is screened out before sintering, and mixed with 
the sinter afterward to dry it, making the capac- 
ity of the plant virtually double what it was 
when coarser material was being sintered as 
well. Also, some of the hot gases from the sinter- 
ing machine are used for drying the coke breeze 
used for fuel. 

Gold. The Rand, the greatest producing gold 
district in the world, set a new record in output 
in 1931. Two new plants entered production on 
the Far East Rand during the year. The first 
was the East Geduld, capacity 2000 tons a day, 
which has adopted the all-sliming flowsheet, with 
three-stage grinding in tube mills. Newhouse 
crushers were installed here as secondary crush- 
ers, following their successful application at West 
Rand Consolidated. They were also installed dur- 
ing the year at Daggafontein, the second Far 
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East Hand mill to go into operation, and at Rob- 
inson Deep, on the Central Rand, which re- 
vamped its mill. The new Daggafontein mill has 
a capacity of about 50,000 tons a month. 

The application of flotation to gold ores had 
become of importance and several plants in vari- 
ous parts of the world were using it in connec- 
tion with cyanidation. The Lake View and Star 
in Western Australia had a new mill in which 
the gold ore was crushed in gyratories and cone 
crushers to one-half inch, then in ball mills, and 
concentrated in Fahrenwald flotation machines. 
Tailings are impounded for possible future treat- 
ment. Concentrate is dried and roasted in Ed- 
wards furnaces after which the small bulk of 
concentrate is cyanided. The Wiluna, another 
Western Australian mill completed in the year, 
has a similar flowsheet. Here, arsenic is recovered 
from the roasters as well. 

Another new gold mill but one not embodying 
flotation, was the Howey, a 900-ton plant in 
Canada. The flowsheet is simple but effective. 
The ore is reduced in jaw and cone crushers and 
ground to about 40 mesh only, in ball mills. The 
pulp then goes to 40-foot Dorr thickeners, the 
overflow from which goes to a clarifying press, 
and then to a Crowe-vacuum system, followed 
by zinc-dust precipitation. Thickened sludge goes 
to agitators and then to Center thickeners, the 
sludge from which is dewatered in disk filters 
and then discarded as tailing. Costs have been 
exceedingly low, averaging about $2.55 per ton 
mined and $3 per ton milled, an appreciable ton- 
nage being hand-picked as waste. These costs 
are total for the mine and mill and even include 
interest on loans. 

METAMORPHISM. See Geology. 

METAPHYSICS. See Piiilosopiit. 

METEORITES. See Exploration under Aus- 
tralia. 

METEOROLOGY. The difficulty, if not im- 
possibility, of determining with certainty from 
direct evidence of accurate meteorological rec- 
ords whether or not significant changes of cli- 
mate have occurred during historic times has 
led C. E. P. Brooks to attempt a reconstruction 
of past climates over Europe and neighboring 
regions on the basis of indirect evidence, such as 
historical and literary writings, former distribu- 
tion of forests, etc. The five periods 2500-2000 
R.C., 800-400 n.c., the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era, 300-800 A.D., and 1100-1400 a.d. were 
investigated. The available evidence indicates 
that during the first period the climate was ab- 
normally dry throughout Europe, western Asia, 
and northeastein Africa. In contrast, the second 
period api)ears to have had a generally wet, cold, 
and stormy climate. The climate of the third pe- 
riod did not differ greatly from present condi- 
tions. The fourth period was marked by dryness. 
During the fifth period, the southern North Sea 
area was marked by heavy rainfall, especially 
during 1150 to 1275; while in the late thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries northeast Africa, south- 
east Asia, and perhaps Italy, had heavy rainfall. 

It has often been suggested that we are at 
present living in an interglacial, rather than in 
a postglacial, period. A recent study by Erdt- 
man of the annual pollen deposits from forests 
in lakes and bogs seems to indicate that in Scan- 
dinavia and the British Isles a southward move- 
ment of the deciduous forests is now under way, 
and that a return of the ^eat glaciers may oc- 
cur in about 2000 years. Deciduous forests are 


known to have been much more extensive in 
southeastern Canada a few thousand years ago 
than they are to-day. The present climate is 
more humid and probably cooler than it was then. 

Dynamical Meteorology. While weather fore- 
casting is still predominantly empirical, there 
has been an increasing tendency in recent years 
to utilize results of t&oretical investigations as 
far as possible, and to place the practice of 
weather forecasting at least partially on a scien- 
tific basis. Exact precalculation of coming 
weather from the mathematical equations in ac- 
cordance with which the physical phenomena of 
the atmosphere take place will perhaps never be 
practicable; but it is of interest and importance 
that certain elements of the weather complex 
may sometimes be submitted more or less suc- 
cessfully to mathematical calculation. For ex- 
ample, Giao has recently attempted to apply the 
dynamical theory of the motion of adjacent cold 
and warm masses of air over the earth to the 
calculation of the motion of such air masses 
shown on the daily synoptic charts. Again, An- 
gervo has developed formul&e for calculating the 
future positive of centres of high and low baro- 
metric pressure, and the magnitude of the pres- 
sure. These methods have limitations and im- 
perfections, but seem to be valuable beginnings, 
and are capable of yielding useful results in prac- 
tice. 

A beginning has also been made toward a dy- 
namical theory of climates: Climatology has 
hitherto consisted almost entirely of the com- 
pilation of statistical data on the meteorological 
elements and the average course of the weather 
over the glolie, without much systematic effort 
to discover the underlying dynamic and ther- 
modynamic phenomena which are responsible for 
the climatic characteristics of any given region. 
Bergeron, however, has suggested a method for 
the scientific representation and dynamical ex- 
planation of climate, by introducing into statis- 
tical climatology some of the concepts that have 
been developed in recent years in connection with 
the rational analysis of daily synoptic charts; 
and he has attempted to construct a unified pic- 
ture of the dynamic and thermodynamic mechan- 
ism by which climate is controlled. A summary 
of Bergeron^s theory is given in the Monthly 
Weather Review, June, 1931. 

Meteorological Physics. In the study of the 
physical phenomena of the atmosphere, it is of 
importance to have some method of character- 
izing the physical state of a mass of air, to- 
gether with a means of identifying a given air 
mass as it moves from place to place over the 
earth. The so-called equivalent potential tem- 
perature is coming into extensive use for this 
purpose; it is the temperature to which a mass 
of air would come if the latent heat of all the 
water vapor that is present were liberated, and 
the air then brought adiabatically to some 
standard pressure. The equivalent potential tem- 
perature is apparently the most conservative of 
all meteorological quantities; it remains un- 
changed throughout any adiabatic process, 
whereas ordinary potential temperature is al- 
tered by condensation of water vapor. 

The long, narrow, parallel bands of cloud 
which sometimes stretch across the sky, and 
which are often called billow clouds or windiow 
clouds, are usually explained as caused by a 
flow of one air current over another current of 
air of different temperature and speed: As the 
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one current glides over the other, waves known 
as Helmholtz waves are formed at the interface, 
much as water waves are generated by a wind 
blowing over a water surface; as the air rises 
and falls in these waves, it alternately cools and 
warms by expansion and contraction respective- 
ly, and if the humidity is just right the wave 
crests may be cloud capped, while the troughs 
are free from cloud. Similarly, the long rows of 
rectangular cloud patches which sometimes oc- 
cur have been ascribed to the simultaneous ex- 
istence of two such wave systems at right an- 
gles to each other. 

Recent studies of the forms of stratified clouds 
by S. Mai, however, indicate that these and other 
similar cloud patterns may, on some occasions at 
least, be formed in another way ; It has long been 
known that when a thin layer of liquid is heated 
at the lower boundary or cooled at the upper 
boundary so strongly as to become unstable, it 
spontaneously breaks up into polygonal sec- 
tions; and there are several reasons for think- 
ing that when a thin cloud stratum breaks up 
into patches arranged in more or less regular 
patterns, the phenomenon may be caused by in- 
stability of the air within which the cloud lies. 
Direct evidence for the latter interpretation of 
cloud patterns has now been provided by the 
laboratory experiments of Mai, in which rec- 
tangular arrays in unstable liquids were pro- 
duced for the first time, and by aeroplane ob- 
servations of the atmospheric conditions which 
exist at the times when stratified clouds appear. 
Such an unstable layer might be produced in the 
atmos])here either by radiation oflfects or by a 
general lifting of a cloud layer above which the 
air is clear and dry. Instability accompanied by 
sufficiently great shear due to motion gives 
cloud bands parallel to the shear, while less 
rapid shear gives rectangular patterns. It is pos- 
sible that Helmholtz waves may in reality be 
lather rare. 

The peculiar features of the nitrogen bands in 
the auroral spectrum have been reproduced in 
the laboratory for the first time by Kaplan ; this 
was accomplished by running a continuous elec- 
tric discharge for long periods through air at a 
pressure of less than Hooo millimeter. The green 
oxygen line was also obtained, and thus the com- 
plete auroral spectrum was reproduced. 

On the basis of laboratory experiments, Cohn 
has concluded that some of the characteristic 
polarization and color properties of the light 
from the sky are caused by the combination of 
electrons from the sun with atmospheric ions in 
the uppermost atmosphere. 

Necrology. Franklin G. Tingley, January 26; 
Alfred Judson Henry, October 6 ; Preston C. Day, 
October 21; Robert DeCourcy Ward, November 
12; Alfred Wegener, lost on the German Scien- 
tific Exi>edition that was exploring central 
Greenland in November, 1930. 

Bibliography. C. F. Talman, Realm of the 
Air (Indianapolis); W. A. Bentley and W. J. 
Humphreys, know Crystals (New York); Na- 
tional Research Council, Physics of the Earth: 
III, Meteorology (Washington); Sir Napier 
Shaw, Manual of Meteorology , Vol. IV (Cam- 
bridge) ; D. B. Piston, Meteorology (New York) ; 
A. A. Miller, Climatology (London) ; 0. Myr- 
bach. Wanderers Wetterbuch (Leipzig); W. 
Kfippen und R. Geiger, Handbuoh der Klimatolo- 
gie ( Berlin ) . 
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METHODIST CONNECTION (or Church) 
OP America, Wesleyan. A branch of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. In 1031 the branch com- 
prised 27 annual conferences. There were 628 
churches, 797 ministers, and 24,341 members; 
the Sunday schools numbered 638, with 6300 
teachers and officers, 39,940 pupils, and 6984 per- 
sons enrolled in the home department and on the 
cradle roll. 

The Connection’s quadrennial general confer- 
ence was held in Houghton, N. Y., June 24-30, 
1931. This conference, which is the highest ec- 
clesiastical body of the church, legislated for the 
following corporations; The Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Connection (or Church of America) ; the 
Wesleyan Methodist Publishing Association; the 
Superannuated Minister’s Aid Society of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Connection of America; 
the Missionarv Society of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Connection of America; and the boards of trus- 
tees of the following colleges maintained by the 
church: Houghton College in Houghton, N. Y.; 
Central College in Central, S. C. ; Marion College 
in Marion, Ind. ; and Miltonvale College in Mil- 
tonvale, Kans. The foreign missionary depart- 
ment of the Missionary Society continued its 
work in Africa, India, and Japan, and the de- 
partment of home missions and church exten- 
sion among the American Indians, Mexicans, 
and in the mountain region of the South. Tlie 
Wesleyan published weekly in Syra- 

cuse, N. Y., is the official organ of the church. 

The officers elected at the 1931 general confer- 
ence were : President, the Rev. E. D. Carpenter ; 
first vice president, the Rev. J. S. Willett; sec- 
ond vice president, Joe Lawrence; and secretary, 
the Rev. E. F. McCJarty. Headquarters are at 330 
East Onondaga Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Methodism in its widest signification and inten- 
tion was a “revival of Christian earnestness, 
simplicity, and power.” John Wesley (1703-91) 
had no intention of establishing a new church; 
his effort was to revive pure and undefiled re- 
ligion, but he was forced out of the Church of 
England. Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmonr, 
two of Wesley’s workers, came to America in 1769 
and were followed in 1771 by Francis Asbury who 
became the great leader of the infant churcli. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church was organized at a 
“Christmas conference” held in Baltimore in 
1784. 

The governing body of the church is the quad- 
rennial general conference, composed of an equal 
number of ministerial and lay delegates who 
make all the rules and regulations and appoint 
commissions to carry on the work of the church. 
Such a conference was held at Kansas City, Mo., 
in 1928 and that for 1932 was called for Atlantic 
City, N. J., in May. There also are held annual 
conferences, presided over by the bishop of each 
area, at whicn all pastoral changes are considered 
and reports of the local churches are gathered 
and compiled. A local quarterly conference ad- 
ministers all matters jiertaining to the work of 
the local church. 

In 1931 there were in the United States and 
territories 97 annual conferences and missions, 
399 districts, and 15,136 charges in 21 episcopal 
areas. Effective ordained ministers numbered 12,- 
696 and local, or lay, preachers, 10,521. There 
were 4,016,919 church members, of whom 102,- 
007 were preparatory and 3,914,912 full members. 
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The enrollment in 23,853 church schools was 
4,008,126, including 376,948 officers and teach- 
ers. There were 625,543 Epworth League mem- 
bers. Conferences outside of the United States 
in 13 episcopal areas included 5 in Africa, 10 
in Eastern Asia, 21 in Europe and North Africa, 
5 in Latin America, 3 in southeastern Asia, and 
12 in southern Asia. The membership totaled 
641,943; ordained ministers, 1892; and local 
preachers, 3064. Church schools numbered 7674, 
with an enrollment of 349,472, including 17,917 
officers and teachers. 

The administration of the missionary, educa- 
tional, and philanthropic work of the Methodist 
Kpispocal Church is committed to six general 
boards: Forei^i missions; home missions and 
church extension; education; hospitals, homes, 
and deaconess work ; pensions and relief ; and 
temperance, prohibition, and public morals. These 
boards cooperate in the world service movement, 
their budgets being fixed and their work cor- 
related by the world service commission. On May 
31, 1931, this commission reported total net re- 
ceipts of $6,721,299. 

The board of foreign missions administers the 
missions of the church in Africa (Central and 
South), EuroiK* and North Africa, Eastern Asia 
(China, Japan, Korea), Latin America (Mexico, 
C5entral America, South America), Southeastern 
Asia (Philippine Islands, Malaya, Sumatra), 
and Southein Asia (India and Burma). Its re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1931, 
totaled $2,412,750. The hoard ot home missions 
and church extension administers the missions in 
the United States and its possessions, not includ- 
ing the Philippine Islands, and looks after weak 
churches in new and growing communities in the 
[iiiited States. During the fiscal year a total of 
$1,387,721 was expended on home missions, while 
disbursements for church maintenance and ex- 
tension amounted to $1,604,180. There are two 
woman’s missionary societies, the foreign and the 
home, which reported total leceipts in 1931 of 
$2,085,112 and $2,588,983, respectively. 

The educational system of the church, admin- 
ist(*red by the board of education, included, in 
1931, 47 colleges and universities, 24 secondary 
and prejiaratory schools, 8 schools of theology, 
and 15 institutions for colored students. Its total 
income for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
was $1,043,763, while total expenses and appro- 
priations amounted to $1,114,540. The board of 
iiosj)ital8, homes, and deaconess work adminis- 
teied, in 1931, 77 hospitals, 44 homes for the aged, 
43 children’s homes, 45 deaconess homes, and 27 
homes for young business men and women. The 
board of pensions and relief reported in 1931 a 
connectional permanent fund amounting to 
$1,376,825; endowments and reserves in trust, 
$332,028; conference stewards* fund in trust, 
$303,193; and ministers* provident annuity fund, 
$614,751. 

The l)onrd of temperance, prohibition, and pub- 
lic morals is responsible to the general confer- 
ence, its purpose being ‘Ho make more effective 
the efforts of the church to create a Christian 
public sentiment** and “to crystallize opposition 
to all public violations of the moral law and to 
all attempts to undermine and destroy civil and 
religious liberties.** 

The official publications of the church are the 
Chriatian Advocate (New York) ; the Epicorth 
Herald ( Chicago ) ; Zion* a Herald ( Boston ) ; and 
Det Vhriatliche Apologete (Cincinnati). The 


Pittsburgh Christian Advocate (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
and the Michigan Christian Advocate (Detroit) 
are also official in character. The secretary of 
the general conference in 1931 was the Rev. John 
M. Arters, 700 Hammond Street, Bangor, Me. 
See Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for 
account of the Sixth Methodist Ecumenical 
Conference. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHUBCH, 

Colored. This denomination was organized in 
Jackson, Tenn., in 1870 and was composed of the 
colored membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. In 1931 it reported 4361 churches 
with 488,520 members; 3620 traveling preachers 
and 2104 local preachers; 3210 Sunday schools 
with an enrollment of 301,520 pupils; and 1809 
Epworth leagues with a memljership of 47,201. 
The amount raised during the year for educa- 
tional purposes w^as $192,600 and about the same 
for missionary purposes. More than $1,000,000 
was also contributed for home maintenance. The 
church has 9 bishops and 12 connectional officers. 
The Christian Index is the official organ, while 
the Eastern Index and Western Index serve their 
respective sections. A quadrennial general con- 
ference was held in Louisvulle, Ky., in May, 1930. 
Headquarters are in Jackson, Tenn. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHUBCH, 
South. A separate branch of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, formed in 1845 over the question 
of slavery. In 1931 there were 48 conferences and 
missions, of which 41 were in the United States 
and 7 in foreign countries; 16,381 churches; 
8127 traveling preachers and 4329 local preach- 
ers; and 2,621,900 church members. Sunday 
schools numbered 15,339, with an enrollment of 
1,930,552 pupils; and Epworth League societies, 
9008, with a membership of 260,159. Contribu- 
tions for all purposes in 1931 amounted to $31,- 
048,919. The denomination sponsored 248 educa- 
tional institutions, including 32 universities and 
colleges, 21 academies, and 46 mission schools. 
Important periodicals are the Missionary Voice 
and the Christian Advocate. The executive body 
is the college of bishops which in 1931 had 15 
members. 

In October, 1931, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, acted as host to the Sixth Ecu- 
menical Methodist Conference which met in At- 
lanta, Ga., and brought together 550 delegates 
representing 23 Methodist bodies in 25 countries. 
More than 100 addresses were delivered during 
the 10 days of the conference on various aspects 
of the main theme, “Methodism in the Life of 
Today,’* and the four general topics, “Personal 
Religion,” “Chuich Life,” “The Christian Social 
Order,” and “Wider Human Relationships.” Im- 
portant pronouncements also were delivered on 
prohibition, marriage, race relations, war and 
peace, and economic distress. After the confer- 
ence many delegates made a pilgrimage to Savan- 
nah to visit the site of the historic labors of John 
Wesley and George Whitefield. 

During 1931 autonomous national churches 
were established in Mexico, Brazil, and Korea as 
a result of the visits of the three special com- 
missions appointed for the purpose by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. In the setting up of 
each of these new churches preachers from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, were elected 
to the episcopacy, as follows : in Mexico, the Rev. 
Juan N. Pascoe; in Brazil, the Rev. J. W. Tar- 
boux; and in Korea, the Rev. J. S. Ryang. 
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METHODISTS. WESBr^YAN Methodist 
CiiUHCH. The principal branch of the Methodist 
denomination in Great Britain and Ireland, 
founded at the University of Oxford in 1730 by 
John and Charles Wesley and holding its first 
conference in London in 1744. This is the mother 
church of the denomination and is composed of 
five divisions: Great Britain; Ireland; Foreign 
Missions ; French Conference ; and South African 
Conference. The church maintains a publishing 
house at 25-35 City Road, London, E. C., 1. See 
Methodist Connection (ob Chubch) of Amer- 
ica, Wesleyan. 

Primitive Methodist Chubch. Commonly 
known as the “Camp Meeting Methodists,*’ or- 
ganized in StafTordsnire in 1810. Next to the 
Wesleyan, this is the most numerous and most 
democratic of the denominations which have 
arisen out of the Methodist movement. The 
church was organized in the United States in 1844 
by Hugh Bourne, one of the founders of the move- 
ment in England. A publishing house is main- 
tained at Holborn Hall, Clerkenwell Road, Lon- 
don, E. C., 1. 

United Methodist Church. Formed in Eng- 
land in 1907 by the union of three denominations 
of Methodists which had hitherto been separate 
from and independent of each other: The Metho- 
dist New Connection; the Bible Christians; and 
the United Methodist Free Church. The church 
maintains a publishing house at 12 Farrington 
Avenue, London, E. C., 4. 

In Great Britain, a scheme for the reunion of 
the Wesleyan, the Primitive, and the United 
Methodist churches, after having been approved 
by all three conferences and having received 
Parliamentary sanction, was voted on finally at 
both representative and pastoral sessions held 
in June and July, 1931. A united meeting in 
London of the conferences of the three churches 
was announced for Sept. 20, 1932. A further 
stage in the world- wide union of Methodism and 
the establishment of autonomous churches was 
the approval by the Primitive Methodist con- 
ference in June, 1931, of the draft bill to be 
presented to the South African Parliament, 
formally asking for powers to combine the South 
African conference of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church and the Primitive Methodist missions, 
the new church to be known as the Methodist 
Church of South Africa. 

Wesleyan Reform Union. One of the smaller 
divisions of the Methodist movement, which sepa- 
rated in 1850 from the Wesleyans and organized 
as a separate body in 1859. Its adherents are 
mostly in the Midland counties of England. 

Independent Methodist Churches. Founded 
in 1796 in England and united with other soci- 
eties in 1806. 

Australasian Methodist Church. Method- 
ism in Australia dates from 1812; the first con- 
ference was held in 1855. Publishing houses are 
maintained in Sidney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Bris- 
bane, and Perth. 

Other branches, or autonomous churches, of 
the denomination include the New Zealand Meth- 
odist Church, the Japan Methodist Church, the 
Korean Methodist Church, the Methodist Church 
of Mexico, and the Methodist Church in Brazil. 

See also Canada, The United Church of. 

METBOPOLITAK MUSEUM OF ABT. See 
Art Exhibitions; Art Sales. 

MEXICAN FBUIT WOBM, Mexican Bean 
Beetle, etc. See Entomology, Economic. 


MEXICAN LABOB. Sec Immigration ; Mex- 
ico under HiRtory, 

MEXICO. A federal republic lying between 
the United States and Central America. Capital, 
Mexico City. 

Area and Population. With an area of about 
767,198 square miles, the population at the cen- 
sus of May 15, 1930, was 16,404,030, or 2,069,250 
(14.4 per cent) more than at the census of 
1921. Of the 1930 population, 9,040,590 were of 
mixed race, 4,620,880 were Indian, 2,444,466 were 
pure white, 140,094 of unknown racial origin, and 
158,000 (including about 14,600 citizens of the 
United States) were foreigners. About 1,791,000 
Indians still spoke their native language. The 
population is overwhelmingly Roman Catholic, 
but the Churcli, under the Constitution of 1917, 
is separated from the State and strictly regu- 
lated. The birth rate for the years 1924-28 aver- 
aged 33.1 per 1000 inhabitants and the death rate 
26.4. 

The population of Mexico City, according to the 
1930 census, was 968,443 (752,194 in 1921). A 
presidential decree of Aug. 24, 1931, extended the 
city boundaries to include parts of four adjoin- 
ing villages, thus increasing the population to 
slightly more than 1,000,000. Other leading cities, 
with their populations in 1930, are: Guadalajara, 
150,000; Puebla, 111,791; Monterrey, 98,940; 
M6rida, 91,139; San Luis Potosi, 73,205; Vera 
Cruz, 70,000; and TorreOn, 65,000. 

Education. Elementary education is nominally 
free, compulsorv, and secular. In the schools of 
the Federal District and the territories, sup- 
ported by the National Government, there were 
252,988 boys and 161,276 girls in 1927. The 
other schools are supported by the respective 
States. Enrollment in all State and Federal 
schools in 1929 was 1,662,371 and in private 
schools, about 18,000. Three universities, at 
Mexico City, Mdrida, and Guadalajara, enrolled 
a total of 9379 students in 1928, of which 7527 
attended the National University at Mexico City. 

Production. Agriculture is the main factor in 
Mexico’s national economy. In the henequen in- 
dustry, which supplies about half the world’s re- 
quirements, there was overproduction and prices 
dropped 40 per cent toward the close of 1930. 
Production of the chief crops in 1930, witli fig- 
ures for 1929 in parentheses, were; Corn, 1,325,- 
000 metric tons (1,543,835); wheat, 311,517 
metric tons (308,447) ; beans, about 80,478 met- 
ric tons (16,709); tomatoes, 78,076 metric tons 
(88,000); chickpeas, 49,795 (69,134); and cot- 
ton, 36,712 (51,000). Sugar, rice, coffee, chicle, 
cacao, bananas, winter vegetables for export to 
the United States, and tobacco are other impor- 
tant products. 

Mining is the chief industry, but about 97 per 
cent of the 31,000 mining properties in 1930 were 
foreign-owned. Metal prices, particularly silver, 
dropped steadily during 1930 and 1931 and the 
industry suffered greatly. The value of mineral 
and metal production (1930) was 264,743,000 
pesos (1 peso equals $0.4985 at par), exclusive 
of petroleum production, compared with 359,866,- 
000 pesos in 1929; petroleum production was 
valued at 12 per cent less than in the previous 
year. Five important oil fields were under ex- 
ploitation in 1930 by some 1186 concessionaries 
occupying about 30,870,000 acres. The output, 
which reached 64,119,884 barrels in 1927, fell to 
44,687,879 in 1929 and to 33,038,600 in 1931. 8il- 
rer output in 1930 was 105,700,000 fine ounces, 
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out of a world total of 243,700,000 ounces; in 
1020 it was 108,700,000 fine ounces. The decline 
in silver prices, from about 53 cents per troy 
ounce in 1020 to 27% cents in May, 1031, re> 
duced the value of the Mexican output by ap- 
proximately one-half in the latter year. Produc- 
tion of the other principal minerals in 1030 was: 
Copper, 73,411 metric tons; lead, 232,030 metric 
tons; zinc, 124,083; antimony, 3032; arsenic, 
0077; graphite, 5863; mercury, 167 metric tons; 
coal, 1,204,000 metric tons. 

Manufacturing centres in Mexico City and 
Monterrey and is mainly for local consumption. 

Commerce. Preliminary official statistics for 
1030 showed imports of 300,178,000 pesos ($165,- 

039.000) , compared with 382,843,000 pesos ($184,- 

454.000) in 1920, and exports of 458,674,000 
pesos ($216,173,000), as against 590,633,000 
($284,567,000) in 1929. The imports and exports 
declined 10.5 per cent and 24 per cent, re- 
spectively, compared with 1929. Mineral and 
vegetable products comprised over 95 per cent of 
all exports. United States imports from Mexico 
(U. S. statistics) amounted to $80,293,000 and 
exports to Mexico were $116,214,000 during 1930, 
or 31.8 ])er cent and 13.2 per cent, respectively, 
below 1929. The United States supplied 68.2 per 
cent of all Mexico's imports in 1930 and pur- 
chased 58.3 per cent of the total exports. 

Finance. The revised budget estimates for 
1932, as submitted to the Chamber of Deputies 
Dec. 23, 1931, estimated revenues at 213,074,225 
pesos and expenditures at 212,987,421 pesos. This 
comi)ared with the 1031 budget estimates of 298,- 
500,000 pesos and 298,488,000 pesos, respectively. 
The 1932 appropriations for the War and Marine 
Department were cut to 55,000,000 pesos from 70,- 
000,000 pesos in 1931 and 113,000,000 pesos in 
1930. The appropriations authorized under the 
1931 budget were reduced about 6,000,000 pesos 
during the year, but Finance Minister Luis 
Montes de Oca on August 20 estimated that the 
final deficit would be about 80,000,000 pesos. 

Under the agreement concluded with the In- 
ternational Committee of Bankers on Mexico in 
July, 1930, the principal amount of the govern- 
ment’s direct foreign debt was fixed at $267,493,- 
250 and the principal amount of the debt of the 
Mexican National Railways was fixed at $225,- 
000,000. The internal debt was estimated by the 
Minister of Finance in 1931 at 600,000,000 pesos 
(nearly $300,000,000 at par). 

Communications. Mexico had about 14,600 
miles of railways, of which about 7500 miles com- 
prised the National Railways of Mexico, the prin- 
cipal system. The National Railways are govern- 
ment owned but are privately managed under 
government supervision. A total of 66% miles of 
new line were completed in 1930. Work was pro- 
ceeding in 1931 upon the uncompleted 198-mile 
section of the Laredo-Mexico City highway, 
which was to provide for all year traffic between 
the Mexican capital and the United States. A 
new graveled highway between Mexico City and 
Vera Cruz, opened Mar. 21, 1031, reduced the 
traveling time by motor car to 10 hours. 

Government. Under the constitution of 1917, 
executive power is vested in the President, elected 
bv direct popular vote for four years and in- 
eligible for reflection; legislative power in the 
Congress consisting of the House of Deputies 
elected for two years by universal suffrage, and 
the Senate, comprising two members from each 
State, elected in the same manner. A permanent 


committee of 14 Senators and 15 Deputies, ap- 
pointed by the respective Houses, sits while Con- 
gress is in recess. President in 1931, Pascual 
Ortiz Rubio, who assumed office Feb. 5, 1930. For 
local government, the Republic is divided into 28 
States, one Federal District, and three Terri- 
tories; a decree of Feb. 7, 1931, subdivided the 
peninsula of Lower California, formerly the Ter- 
ritory of Lower California, into Southern and 
Northern Territories of Lower California. The 
dividing line is the 28th parallel. 

History 

Mexican-Amebican Relations. The friendly 
relations with the United States developed during 
the ambassadorship of Dwight Morrow (q.v.) be- 
came embittered during 1931 by a series of un- 
fortunate incidents. Foremost among these was 
the killing at Ardmore, Oklahoma, on June 8 of 
two Mexican students attending college in the 
United States. The two youths — Emilio Cortes 
Rubio, a nephew of President Ortiz Rubio, and 
Manuel Garcia Gomez — were mistaken for gun- 
men by two local deputy sheriffs and shot to 
death. About the same time Reuben Pardo, a 
Mexican citizen, was shot and killed by an Amer- 
ican immigration official near San Diego when he 
sought to evade arrest on a charge of illegally 
entering the United States. The Mexican Govern- 
ment vigorously protested the action of a Chi- 
cago municipal judge in sentencing Adolfo G. 
Dominquez, Acting Mexican Consul in Chicago, 
to six months in jail for contempt of court on 
July 7. Acting Secretary of State William R. 
Castle, Jr., made a formal apology for this viola- 
tion oif the consul’s diplomatic immunity (July 
10) and secured his immediate release. But these 
incidents, and the acquittal by an Oklahoma jury 
of the deputy sheriffs involved in the Rubio- 
Gomez slayings, aroused much hostile feeling in 
Mexico. 

There were numerous minor irritations. In 
January, Senator Ashurst’s resolution for the 
purchase of Lower California and part of the 
State of Sonora aroused little interest in the 
United States but much indignation and recrim- 
ination in Mexico. The competition and the tac- 
tics of large American business concerns operat- 
ing in Mexico aroused resentment. On February 
22 the Confederation of Owners of Small Busi- 
nesses protested to the convention of American 
consuls then in session in Mexico City that some 
American companies were selling below the cost 
of production in order to eliminate small native 
competitors and establish monopolies. And on 
August 8, Minister of Communications Juan An- 
dreau Almazan reported to President Ortiz Rubio 
that foreign (i.e., American) fruit companies 
were seeking to destroy rather than to develop 
Mexico’s fruit industry, in order to eliminate 
competition from the American market. 

Friction arose also as a result of numerous de- 
portations of Mexicans who had illegally entered 
the United States, alleged discrimination against 
Mexican wage earners north of the boundary, and 
the exodus of more than 100,000 Mexicans from 
the United States due to the economic depression 
and unemployment. 

In August, the closing of the international 
bridges across the Rio Grande at 9 p.m. by the 
U. S. Treasury Department aroused protests from 
both sides of the border. The order was appar- 
ently intended to prevent all night gambling and 
revelry by American citizens in the Mexican fron- 
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tier towns. On September 16, a Ciudad Juarez 
crowd, celebrating the Mexican independence day, 
stoned a number of automobiles with American 
license plates. During February, the Gk>vernor of 
Lower California ordered the discharge of all 
Americans employed in Mexicali and the replace- 
ment of them by unemployed Mexicans. 

The entry of Mexico into the League of Nations 
(q.v.) on Sept. 12, 1931, was eonsidered of ^rcat 
importance in its effect upon future Mexican- 
American relations. Mexico’s acceptance of the 
League’s invitation was accompanied by a dec- 
laration that “she has never admitted the region- 
al understanding mentioned in Article XXI of 
the League covenant.” Article XXI specified in 
part that the League Covenant should not affect 
the validity of “regional understandings like the 
Monroe Doctrine.” 

On September 4, the Foreign Affairs Depart- 
ment announced that it could not accept the 
mediation of the U. S. Government in behalf of 
Chinese nationals in Mexico, whicli had been re- 
quested by the Chinese Foreign Minister. Accord- 
ingly, the American State Department on Sep- 
tember 10 declined to exercise its good offices. The 
Chinese Government had requested American 
mediation in connection with the forcible expul- 
sion of some 10,000 Chinese from the five north- 
ern and western Mexican States of Sonora, 
Jalisco, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Nayarit. The 
Chinese were notified by the State Governments 
that they would be forced to leave by September 
6. They were given less than 60 days in which to 
dispose of their property and many were reduced 
to poverty by forced sales. On September 3, how- 
ever, the Federal Government intervened and 
extended indefinitely the time limit set for Sep- 
tember 5. 

The Mexican Ministry of Foreign Relations, 
on October 1, announced the appointment of Dr. 
Jos4 Manuel Ping-Casauranc as Ambassador to 
the United States, succeeding Sellor Manuel Tel- 
lez. For U. S. Mexican Mixed Claims Commission, 
see Arbitbation, Interinational. 

The Political Crisis. A crisis of somewhat 
mysterious origin led to the resignation of Presi- 
dent Ortiz Rubio’s entire cabinet on October 15 
and the emergency appointment of former Presi- 
dent Calles as Minister of War. It was the second 
time that Mexico’s “strong man” had emerged 
from political retirement to tide the nation over 
an emergency. The first time was in 1929 when 
Calles succeeded General Amaro temporarily as 
Minister of War and put down the Escobar re- 
bellion. In 1031, circumstances pointed to fac- 
tional divisions within the National Revolution- 
ary party, which was in complete control of the 
country, rather than to unrest in the army. 

That all was not well within the party was 
indicated by the transference of Gen. Lazaro Car- 
denas from the party presidency to the post of 
Minister of Interior on August 28. General Car- 
denas was succeeded as party leader by Gen. 
Manuel Perez TreviAo, whose former position as 
Minister of Agriculture went to Gen. Satumino 
Cedillo. 

President Ortiz Rubio’s official explanation for 
the resignation of the cabinet was that the mem- 
bers had retired “in order to leave their Execu- 
tive in a position to reorganize the government 
on a basis of freedom from political unrest.” He 
added that “on several occasions there have ap- 
peared in political and governmental circles indi- 
cations of a crisis productive of lamentable public 


unrest.” General Calles in a statement on October 
16 absolved the army of any responsibility for 
the crisis but issued a stern warning to “those 
who fail to comply with their duty.” The same 
day he declared tmit the crisis had been “solved, 
due to the patriotism of certain members of the 
army, principally among them General Amaro.” 

The cabinet resignations were followed by those 
of virtually all party members holding important 
government posts, including the executive board 
of the National Revolutionary party, the three 
territorial governors of Lower California and 
Quintana Roo, the head of the Federal District, 
the Attorney General, and the chief of the Public 
Health Department. 

The new cabinet was notable for the absence of 
the strong military element present in the pre- 
ceding one. General Calles retained the War port- 
folio. The Ministry of Interior, ranking post in 
the cabinet, went to Manuel Tellez, who for 11 
years had been Ambassador to Washington. The 
four civilian members of the former cabinet — 
Seffors Estrada, Montes de Oca, Saenz, and Silva 
— ^were reinstated in their old posts. 

The cabinet crisis passed without disorder, due 
to the intervention of General Calles. But it was 
preceded by several clashes of National Revolu- 
tionary party factions over State issues. A vio- 
lent attack upon the (Governor of Jalisco during a 
debate in the National Chamber of Deputies 
August 25 ended in a pistol battle in which Dep- 
uty Manuel H. Ruiz of Jalisco was killed and two 
other Deputies seriously wounded. Sixty shots 
were fired before the police restored order. The 
following day the Chamber expelled four Depu- 
ties from Jalisco, all supporters of Governor Ig- 
nacio de la Mora. Another factional struggle 
raged in the State of Chihuahua, where Governor 
Andres Ortiz was accused of manipulating the 
National Revolutionary party for his own ends, 
f Anti-Catholic Dirordebb. Much more threat- 
ening than these minor political disorders was 
the development of open conflict between some of 
the State governments and the Roman Catholic 
Church. The 1929 agreement had ended a three- 
year struggle between the Federal Government 
and the Church. In the dispute concerning subse- 
quent anti-Catholic legislation by the State legis- 
latures, the Federal Government took the posi- 
tion that it could not intervene without violating 
States’ rights. 

The religious strife centred in the State of 
Vera Cruz, where the State Legislature on June 
11 passed a law limiting the number of priests 
to one for every 100,000 inhabitants, or to 13 
priests for the entire State. Archbishop Leopoldo 
kuiz y Flores, Papal Delegate to Mexico, pro- 
tested to President Ortiz Rubio on the ground 
that the Vera Cruz measure and similar legisla- 
tion in the State of Tabasco were violations of 
the 1929 compact. The Federal Government de- 
clined to intervene. The Vera Cruz clergy refused 
to abide by the new law and in subsequent 
clashes which followed efforts of the authorities 
to put it into effect, a number of priests, laymen, 
and public officials were slain. 

Restriction of the number of clergy and other 
anti-clerical measures spread from Tabasco and 
Vera Cruz to Yucatan, Chiapas, Durango, and 
Chihuahua. Similar legislation was under con- 
sideration in Sofiora, Michoacan, and other States. 
Congress showed its sympathies on August 7 by 
ordering the removal of Jo84 Ramon Valdes, Act- 
ing Governor of Durango, on charges of permit- 
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ting violations of State religious laws. Late in 
September Mgr, Ruiz y Flores stated that the 
Roman Catholic religion was not being exercised 
formally in Vera Cruz, Tabasco, or Yucatan and 
only to a limited extent in several other States. 
The Catholic episcopate announced September 15 
that it would postpone its petition for a reform 
of the Constitution until a more opportune time. 

A provisional settlement of the Church-State 
feud in Vera Cruz was announced December 11 
and churches in various cities were reopened. The 
following day, the ecclesiastical authorities cele- 
brated with pomp and splendor the 400th anni- 
versary of the legendary appearance of the Virgin 
Mary at Mexico’s most sacred shrine, Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, just outside of Mexico City. Thousands 
of pilgrims from all parts of Mexico and other 
Latin American countries worshipped at the 
shrine. Declaring that the Guadalupe Hidalgo 
festivities represented a “gross exploitation” of 
the Mexican people, the leaders of the National 
Revolutionary party inaugurated a new campaign 
against the Church. A law limiting the number 
of priests in the Federal District, comprising 
Mexico City, and Lower California, to one for 
every 50,000 inhabitants was placed in effect 
December 30. In a pastoral letter issued the same 
day. Mgr. Pasciial Diaz, Archbishop of Mexico, 
declared that Catholics could not accept the new 
law. Arrests of a number of priests followed. 

The Financial Crisis. Despite political and 
religious difficulties, the nation’s attention was 
mainly absorbed in the battle to check the eco- 
nomic depression and prevent the collapse of the 
currency. Although Mexico was nominally on the 
gold standard, with the silver peso as the circu- 
lating medium, the restriction of gold export to 
the Bank of Mexico in 1924 was virtually an 
abandonment of the gold standard. The govern- 
ment was unable to redeem the silver peso in gold 
and in 1928 it began to depreciate in relation to 
the gold peso. This depreciation was greatly ag- 
gravated in 1930 and 1931 by economic conditions. 
Tn December, 1930, the silver peso was selling at 
a 20 per cent discount in relation to the gold 
peso. This disparity in the value of the gold and 
silver peso caused severe dislocations in the eco- 
nomic structure and brought hardship to large 
sections of the population. There were serious 
strikes when industrial establishments sought 
to pay wages in silver. However, the government 
adopted this practice in Decemi^r, 1930, and it 
was everywhere followed. Many who had con- 
tracted to pay rents, mortgages, and other fixed 
charges in gold received their own income in 
depreciated silver coins. The government’s reve- 
nue likewise declined in gold value and at the 
beginning of 1931 it found itself unable to meet 
the gold payments on the foreign debt called for 
under the 1930 debt agreement (see 1930 Year 
Book). On Jan. 30, 1931, a supplementary agree- 
ment was reached with the International Com- 
mittee of Bankers on Mexico under which Mexico 
for two years was to be allowed to deposit debt 
payments in Mexico in silver pesos. It was stip- 
ulated that if the silver peso did not regain par- 
ity, the Mexicali government would make up the 
difference in gold. 

The supplementary debt arrangement and the 
securing of a $16,000,000 loan in January from 
the National City Bank of New York strength- 
ened the silver peso somewhat. But in May it 
commenced another severe decline, which was not 
halted by the withdrawal from circulation of 


10,000,000 silver pesos. With the silver peso sell- 
ing at a discount of from 30 to 36 per cent below 
the gold peso, former President Calles was made 
head of the Bank of Mexico in July to avert 
further collapse. At his suggestion the govern- 
ment on July 18 pruned the salaries of the civil 
and army personnel by some 15,000,000 pesos 
(about $7,500,000 at par) in order to offset a 
threatened budget deficit. Also on July 25, the 
Chamber of Deputies voted to abolish the gold 
standard in favor of a modified silver basic coin. 

The abandonment of the gold standard was 
followed by the closing of a Mexico City bank 
and a heavy run on the Banco Nocional de 
Mexico, a strong institution. New York bank- 
ers predicted that foreign banks operating in 
Mexico would be compelled to withdraw. The 
government made strenuous efforts to balance 
the budget and provide for the payment of both 
the foreign and internal debt. Extraordinary 
taxes put into effect August 1 were estimated to 
yield an additional 20,000,000 pesos. The tariff 
was several times revised to encourage the con- 
sumption of domestic products, to aid Mexican 
producers in foreign markets, and thereby to re- 
store an excess of exports. 

Important Legislation. The Mexican Con- 
gress convened in special session May 24 and 
adjourned late in August in time for the con- 
vening of the regular session. In addition to the 
currency and tax laws mentioned above, Con- 
gress passed legislation extending the boundaries 
of the capital city and putting into effect a revo- 
lutionary labor code, promulgated by President 
Ortiz Rubio August 28. Provision was also made 
for the extension of agricultural credits and for 
reforms in agrarian legislation. On December 21, 
the Federal Chamber of Deputies approved a bill 
providing for the payment of the government’s 
internal debt by the sale of government-owned 
lands, through the medium of bonds redeemable 
in lands. 

The new labor code, which consisted of some 
700 articles, inaugurated a unified and advanced 
social-economic policy covering the whole coun- 
try. It provided for the preferential employment 
of nationals; written labor contracts; compul- 
sory adoption of collective labor contracts under 
certain circumstances; the 8-hour day, with paid 
vacation after one year of service; a minimum 
salary standard; the payment of indemnity of 
three months’ wages for unauthorized suspension 
or termination of labor contracts; recognition of 
strikes; labor accident benefits; compulsory arbi- 
tration of labor disputes; and close supervision 
of employer-employee relations by the govern- 
ment. The World Press Congress was held in 
Mexico City, commencing Aug. 10, 1931. See Im- 
migration; Earthquakes. 

BiiJLioGRAPiiY. Consult Carleton Beals, Mem- 
can Maze (Philadelphia, 1931); Ernest Gruen- 
ing, Mexico and Its Heritage (1930) ; Wilfred H. 
Gallcott, Liberalism in Mexico (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1931); Hubert C. Herring and 
Katherine Terrill, The Genius of Mexico (New 
York, 1931); Maxwell S. Stewart, “Silver — Its 
International Aspects,” Foreign Policy Reports, 
Sept. 2, 1931, vol. vii, no. 13. The Federal Labor 
Code of Mexico, a 51 -page circular issued by the 
Division of Commercial Laws of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce (I.L.L. 
14), offers an extensive summary of the 1931 
labor law. 

MEYDXXM. See Abch.sology. 
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HBZES^ BxDNmr Edwabo. An American edu- 
cator, president emeritus of the University of 
Texas and the College of the City of New York, 
died in Pasadena, Calif., Sept. 10, 1931. He was 
born in Beloment, Calif., Sept. 23, 1863, and was 
graduated from the University of California in 
1884, receiving the Ph.D. degree from Harvard 
University in 1893. Appointed an adjunct pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Texas 
in 1894, he became associate professor in 1897, 
professor in 1900, dean in 1902, and president in 
1908. In 1914 he was elected president of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, where he remained 
until 1927. lie also was director of The Inquiry 
in 1917-18, and in 1919 accompanied President 
Wilson to Paris, where he was a member of the 
Central Territorial Commission of the Peace Con- 
ference, having previously served as director of 
the Territorial Section of the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace. He received the 
X(L.D. degree from Southwestern University 
(1911), the University of California (1912), 
New York University (1916), and the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati (1915). He was co-author of 
The Conception of Ood (1897) and What Really 
Happened in Paris (1921) and author of Ethics, 
Descriptive and Explanatory (1901). 

MIAMI UNIVEBSITY. A coeducational in- 
atitution in Oxford, Ohio, founded in 1809. The 
enrollment for the autumn of 1931 was 2309, dis- 
tributed as follows: College of liberal arts, 836; 
fichool of education (four-year course), 728, 
(two-year course), 188; business administration, 
478; fine arts, 79. The enrollment in two summer 
sessions was 1042. The faculty numbered 170. 
The income from the State of Ohio, fees, gifts, 
and income on investments for 1931-32 was ap- 
proximately $1,330,000. There were 121,000 
bound volumes in the library. During 1931 a new 
physical education building and gymnasium and 
a new chemistry building were completed at a 
cost of approximately $600,000, the funds being 
appropriated by the Ohio Legislature. President, 
Alfred H. Upham, Ph.D. 

MICIIHELSON, Albert Abraham. An Ameri- 
can physicist, died in Pasadena, Calif., May 9, 
1931. He was born in Strelno, Germany (now in 
Poland), Dec. 19, 1852, and at the age of two 
was taken to the United States. 

Graduated from the U. S. Naval Academy in 
1873 he had several years service in the U. S. 
Navy in the course of which he was instructor 
§n physics and chemistry at the Naval Academy 
(1875-79) and at the Nautical Almanac Office 
(1880). It was while at the Naval Academy in 
1878, engaged in repeating Foucault's experi- 
ment on the velocity of light, that Michelson be- 
gan his classic and original experiments, the 
first of which were described in 8illiman*s 
Journal of May, 1878. He studied at Berlin, 
Heidelberg, and Paris (1880-82), and on his re- 
turn to the United States became professor of 
physics at the Case School of Applied Science 
(1888-89) and held a similar chair at Clark Uni- 
versity (1889-92). In 1892 he became head of the 
department of physics at the University of 
Chicago, retaining this chair until 1929 and being 
“distinguished service” professor after 1926. 

Michelson’s determinations of the velocity of 
light were carried on with many refinements 
after his first work of 1878. His interferometer 
enabled him to measure distances in terms of 
light waves; the original instrument was de- 


vised in 1887. This method was used by him at 
the International Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures at Sevres, near Paris, to determine the 
length of the International Standard Meter in 
terms of the red light from a cadmium arc. This 
was found to be 1,553,164.13 wave lengths of such 
light, and when repeated 14 years later by French 
physicists, a value was obtained with a difference 
of but a small fraction of a wave length, so that 
the standard meter could at any time be repro- 
duced from light measures. The interferometer 
also was employed by Michelson, with Gale and 
Moulton, to measure the rigidity of the earth, and 
later in measuring the diameter of a star by 
placing two interferometer mirrors on a 20-foot 
beam it was possible to measure the diameter of 
a star as effectively as with a telescope having 
a lens 60 feet in diameter. In the celebrated 
“Michelson-Morley experiment” motion relative 
to the ether was determined, and the work was 
repeated by Prof. Dayton C. Miller and again 
by Michelson, as the results were important to 
the development of the theory of relativity. 
Michelson devised the echelon spectroscope by 
which he was able to secure greater dispersion 
than with a prism, and under his direction was 
built a new and more etficient dividing engine for 
the construction of diffraction gratings. 

Professor Michelson was a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and was its president 
in 1923. He also was president of the American 
Physical Society (1901-02) and of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence (1910). Among his more notable honors w'ere 
Rumford Medal (1889) ; Grand Prix, Paris Ex- 
position (1900) ; Mattcncci Medal, Society Itali- 
ana, Rome (1904) ; Copley Medal, Royal Society, 
London (1907) ; Nobel Prize for Physics (1907) ; 
Elliott Cresson Medal (1912) ; and Draper Medal 
(1916). He was a member of many important 
learned societies of Europe, and held academic 
honors from many American and European uni- 
versities. He published Light Waves and Their 
Uses (1903), a notable course of lectures de- 
livered at Lowell Institute, Boston, in 1899. 

MICHIGAN. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1931, was 4,842,325, as against 3,668,412 
in 1920. The native whites numbered 3,809,903 
(1930), 2,874,992 (1920); foreign-born whites, 
840,268 (1930), 726.635 (1920); Negroes, of 
whom there had been a considerable immigra- 
tion from other States, 169,453 (1930), 60,082 
(1920). Those of other races, 22,701 in 1930, 
included 13,336 Mexicans and 7080 Indians. The 
number of those listed as in gainful occupations 
in 1930 was 1,927,498. Of these, only 247,963 
were in agriculture, while 833,789 were in the 
manufacturing and mechanical industries (this 
total including 349,151 in automobile manufac- 
ture and 113,046 in the building trades); 283,- 
272 were in trade, 150,311 in transportation, 
162,972 in domestic and personal service and 
125,648 in professional service. Detroit's popula- 
tion numbered 1,668,662 (1930), 993,678 (1920) ; 
Grand Rapids had 168,592 inhabitants (1930), 
137,634 (1920); Flint, 166,492 (1930), 91,699 
(1920) ; Saginaw, 80,716 (1930), 61,903 (1920) ; 
Lansing, the capital, 78,397 (1930), 57,327 

(1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the princi- 
pal crops of Michigan for the years 1931 and 1930 : 
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Crop Year Aeteage Prod, Bu. Value 

Hay. tame .. 1981 2,894.000 2,644,000 • $21,878,000 

_ 1080 2,548,000 2,460,000 • 40,098.000 

Oorn 1931 1,407,000 40,944,000 16.878.000 

^ 1980 1,245,000 26,768,000 20,611.000 

Oate 1981 1,435,000 43,768,000 10.504,000 

1930 1,864,000 48,744,000 16,673,000 

Wheat 1931 711,000 18,446,000 9,234,000 

1980 705,000 16,160,000 11.802,000 

Potatoea . . . 1981 260,000 28,760,000 7.126,000 

^ , 1080 227,000 14,801,000 12,166,000 

Dry beans .. 1931 614,000 8,316,000« 6,964,000 

^ 1930 690,000 2,526,000 • 10,658.000 

Sugar beets . 1931 69,000 690,000* 


_ 1930 74,000 613,000* 4,143,000 

Barley 1981 278,000 7,228,000 2,891,000 

_ 1930 288,000 6,693,000 8,626,000 

Rye 1981 168,000 2,188,000 811,000 

1930 140,000 1,820,000 1,001,000 


« 100-lb. bags. * yens. 

Mineral Production. Ranking after Minne- 
sota alone in the mining of iron ore, Michigan 
produced much less ore in 1930. The long tons 
shipped from the State’s mines decreased to 11,- 
154,773 tons for 1930, from 16,838,608 for 1929; 
value of shipments fell to $31,515,996 for 1930, 
from $47,507,976. The production of the coal 
mines declined to 665,000 short tons for 1930, 
from 804,969 tons for 1929, when the product 
was valued at $2,904,000. Chiefly from non-native 
coal, there were produced, in 1930, 2,603,815 
short tons of coke, all in by-product ovens, or but 
little less than the 2,070,971 tons of 1929; by 
value, the totals were $14,222,850 for 1930 and 
$14,867,651 for 1929. The blast furnaces, however, 
shipped only 711,224 long tons of pig iron in 
1030, as against 841,089 in 1929; by value, $12,- 
859,820 for 1930 and $14,099,647 for 1929. The 
production of the copper mines declined moder- 
ately in quantity to 169,381,413 pounds for 1930, 
from 186,402,218 for 1929, and more severely in 
total value, to $22,019,584 for 1930, from $32,- 
806,790 for 1929. The cement industry was leas 
active, shipping 10,817,994 barrels of cement from 
mills in 1930, as against 13,325,727 in 1929; by 
value, $14,897,439 in 1930 and $18,816,711 in 
1929. The total value of the mineral production 
of the 8tate was $151,975,563 for 1929; for 1928, 
$123,825,627. 

Manufactures. Federal Census figures gath- 
ered in 1930 and covering the year 1929 repre- 
sented the number of the State’s manufacturing 
establishments as 6683 (some 15 per cent above 
the number for 1927). These establishments em- 
ployed 528,512 wage earners (8.1 per cent more 
than had been employed in 1927) and paid them 
wages to the total of $838,241,649 (10 per cent 
more than for 1927 ) . Materials for manufacture, 
plus fuel and purchased electricity, cost $2,678,- 
818,719 (an advance of 10 per cent over 1927). 
The manufactured product totaled $4,636,361,417 
(or 9.2 per cent above the total of 1927). The 
value added by manufacture was estimated at 
$2,057,542,608. Somewhat less than half the man- 
ufacturing activity was concentrated in Detroit, 
where 2416 establishments employed 223,410 
wage earners, paid them $390,878,645, and turned 
out a manufactured product of the value of $2,- 
026,937,319. Pontiac, in second place, had 65 
establishments, 21,800 wage earners, a wage total 
of $35,944,723 and a product of $248,201,533. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $66,- 


466,045 (of which $22,657,170 was for local 
education) ; for conducting public-service enter- 
prises, $180,032; for interest on debt, $4,521,015; 
for permanent improvements. $30,412,644; total, 
$101,569,736 (of which $33,034,409 was for high- 
ways, $7,638,514 being for maintenance and $25,- 
395,895 for construction). Revenues were $113,- 
500,763. Of these, property and special taxes 
formed 49.1 per cent; departmental earnings and 
remuneration to the State for officers’ services, 
6.6; sale of licenses, 37.3 (including gasoline 
sale taxes amounting to $16,714,394). The State’s 
funded debt outstanding on June 30, 1930, was 
$90,432,253, of which $50,000,000 was for high- 
ways. Net of sinking fund assets, debt was $64,- 
372,174. On a property valuation of $9,015,297,- 
600 were levied in the year taxes of $43,757,456. 

Tbansfobtation. The total number of miles of 
railroad line in operation on Jan. 1, 1931, was 
8071.93. Increases of line to the total of 21.05 
miles had been made during the year preceding, 
but abandonments to the total of 104.47 miles 
much exceeded them. In 1931 were built 14.24 
miles of new second track. 

Education. For the academic year ending in 
1930 the number of persons of school age in the 
State was reported as 1,365,008. There was a 
net enrollment, in the public schools, of 970,582. 
The number (gross) of pupils enrolled in com- 
mon schools or elementary grades was 838,790; 
that (gross also) of pupils enrolled in high 
schools was 167,857. The year’s expenditures for 
public-school education totaled $97,860,353. Sal- 
aries of teachers averaged, by the month, $172.36. 
Legislative commissions reported in 1931 on the 
respective subjects of the equalization of school 
costs in different localities and the retirement 
of teachers. 

Charities and Corrections. The State Wel- 
fare Department, as operating in 1931 comprised 
five commissions, those respectively of welfare, 
of prisons, of hospitals, of corrections and of the 
State Institute. Four of these bodies were each 
composed of five members; the fifth, the Hos- 
pital Commission, of seven. All members were 
appointive. Each commission performed duties 
of central control or administration in its re- 
spective field. 

A sixth State hospital, situated at Ypsilanti, 
went into operation in June. On September 1 
the 17 State institutions contained 22,836 in- 
mates or pupils. The institutions and the num- 
bers of persons for whom each cared, were; Kal- 
amazoo State Hospital, 2717; Pontiac State 
Hospital, 1756; Traverse City State Hospital, 
2180; Newberry State Hospital, 1162; Ionia 
State Hospital, 621; Ypsilanti State Hospital, 
360; Farm Colony for Epileptics, 821; Michigan 
Home and Training School, 3402; State Prison, 
Jackson, 5676; Michigan Reformatory, Ionia, 
1907; Branch Prison, Marquette, 936; Boys’ Vo- 
cational School, Lansing, 599; Girls’ Training 
School, Adrian, 282; State Public School, Cold- 
water, 380; School for the Deaf, Flint, 212; 
School for the Blind, Lansing, 138; Employment 
Institute for the Blind, Saginaw, 57. 

IdCGisLATiON. The State Legislature held its 
regular session, sitting until May 22. It enacted 
the important measure for the reapportionment 
of seats in the Federal House of Representatives, 
creating 17 districts for the election of such Rep- 
resentatives, as against the previous 13. Wayne 
County, virtually Detroit, obtained five of the 
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districts and part of a sixth, as against a previ- 
ous two and part of a third. Appropriations of 
about $30,000,000 for each of the two ensuing 
fiscal years were provided. The Governor, how- 
ever, vetoed about $1,000,000 of each year’s items. 
A number of special taxes were created, but a 
proposal to alter the State constitution so as to 
permit of the creation of an income tax failed of 
passage. A tax on malt, designed to yield some 
$2,000,000 a year, of which the proceeds were to 
be devoted in part to a tuberculosis hospital in 
the northern part of the State, was voted. It 
was opposed by supporters of Prohibition and 
was vetoed by Governor Brucker, but was enacted 
over his veto. Penalties for delinquency in pay- 
ment of taxes and assessments for 1029 and 1030 
were remitted up to July 1. Another effort to 
render effective the taxation of banking assets 
was made in the passage of the McEachron bill, 
providing a new method of assessing such items 
for taxation. 

Political and Otheb Events. In a special 
election held on April 6, the voters rejected the 
referendum proposal to establish the penalty of 
death for murderers. The voters also defeated a 
proposed amendment of the State constitution 
that would have permitted the issue of new bonds 
for the refunding of maturing debt of the State. 
This amendment, if adopted, would have had the 
particular effect of enabling the State to refund, 
instead of paying off, an issue of $47,000,000 of 
its highway bonds maturing serially, starting 
with 1934. Investigation of the affairs of the 
State sinking funds brought to light in March 
purchases of municipal bonds of uncertain value 
during the term of State Treasurer McKay. 
About $1,000,000 of State moneys paid for such 
bonds was reported to have been recovered to the 
State after the inquiry had been instituted. 

Detroit ex|)erienced some financial difficulty, 
which was intensified by the need to make con- 
siderable expenditure to relieve distress among 
the unemployed. A citizens' finance committee 
formed to hel^ the municipal government deal 
with these difiiculties produced a plan by which 
the city, if it imposed on itself certain financial 
restrictions, might obtain the support of bankers 
to its refinancing some $50,500,000 of its short- 
term notes. The plan was accepted by the city 
council on July 23. It involved a postponement of 
public improvements, with exceptions where im- 
practicable, and a limit on payments for purposes 
of public welfare. The city reduced its assessed 
valuations of taxable property by about 10 per 
cent of the total and raised the tax rate by about 
the same percentage. Mayor Murphy sought in 
the winter and spring to take care of many of 
the destitute by means of an imemployment com- 
mittee. Contributions to the funds of this com- 
mittee were drawn from great numbers, including 
city employees. 

Detroit, like some other leading American 
cities, had difficulty in placing bonds to cover its 
fiscal deficiency. Less than hfuf of the year's tax 
levy of $76,029,000 had been collected by the 
close of September. In August the city’s floating 
debt rose to about $62,000,000, but was partly 
cared for by the issue of $30,000,000 in short- 
term serial bonds maturing yearly up to 1936, 
with the aid of a syndicate of bankers. 

The Michigan statute requiring a person to 
disclose the source of liquor that he had obtained 
was tested in the courts, in the case of a farmer 
who had been put in jail for refusing to tell who 


purveyed liquor with which he had become intox- 
icated. The Supreme Court discharged the de- 
fendant, holding that the statute was valid only 
against imwilling witnesses, not against persons 
accused. An oil well with the flow, unprecedent- 
ed for the State, of nearly 3000 barrels a day was 
drilled in during July near Mount Pleasant. 

Election. The 8th Congressional District, 
which had been R^ublican for 32 years, elected 
Michael J. Hart, Democrat, on November 3, to 
be its representative, to fill a vacancy. Hart de- 
feated his Republican opponent, Foss 0. Eldred, 
by 25,744 (unofficial count) to 20,683. 

Officers. Governor, Wlber M. Brucker ; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Luren D. Dickinson; Sec- 
retary of State, Frank D. Fitzgerald ; Treasurer, 
Howard C. Lawrence; Auditor-General, Oramel 
B. Fuller; Attorney-General, Paul W. Voorhies; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Webster 
H. Pearce. 

JuDiciABY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Henry M. Butzel; Associate Justices, Louis H. 
Fead, Nelson Sharpe, William W. Potter, John 
S. McDonald, George M. Clark, Walter H. North, 
Howard Wiest. 

MICHIGAN, University of. A State insti- 
tution for the higher education of men and 
women in Ann Arbor, founded in 1817. In 1930- 
31 the enrollment was 15,000. The registration in 
the 1931 summer session was 4329. The teaching 
staff was composed of 887 members, including 54 
of the summer session staff not at the university 
during the regular year. 

For current expenses, the State appropriated 
$4,920,000, while approximately $4,300,000 was 
derived from other sources. During the year 1930- 
31 the William W. Cook Legal Research Building 
was opened, and the construction of a new law 
school building, Hutchins Hall, was begun. The 
Model Elementary School was opened for its first 
year of operation. Two stories were added to the 
central portion of the University Hospital, to 
house a fully equipped unit for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. Important changes were made in the 
administration of the university : three vice presi- 
dents, in charge of finance, educational investiga- 
tions, and the various extra-mural relations of the 
institution, were appointed; a university council 
was set up, taking the place of the more cumber- 
some senate; and a university press and an in- 
stitute of archfiBological research were organized. 
Among the important gifts of the year were a 
publications building, donated by Dexter M. Ferry, 
Jr., of Detroit (value with site, $43,000) ; the 
Edwin S. George reserve of 1200 acres, from Col. 
Edwin S. George of Detroit; and bequests of 
$100,000 and $50,000 respectively, from the late 
Charles H. Ditson of New York City and the late 
William H. Murphy of Detroit. The university 
libraries contained 799,573 volumes. President, 
Alexander Grant Ruthven, Ph.D. 

MICBOBIOLOGT. See Soils. 

MIDDLEBUBY COLLEGE. A coeducational, 
nonsectarian college in Middlebury, Vt., founded 
in 1800. For the autumn term of 1931, 656 stu- 
dents were registered as undergraduates and 17 
as graduates; of these 372 were men and 300 
women. The enrollment in the special summer 
schools of French, Spanish, German, and English, 
conducted by the college, amounted to 526. There 
were 67 members on the faculty, including ad- 
ministrative officers and those on leave of ab- 
sence. The productive funds of the college in 
1930-31 amounted to $4,263,820, and the income 
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for the year was $363,933. Gifts to the college 
amounted to $55,268. The library contained 60,- 
000 volumes. President, Paul Dwight Moody, D.D. 

MIDDLE CONGO. See French Equatorial 
Africa. 

MIDWAY ISLAND. See Hawaii. 

MIGBATION OF BIRDS. See Zo5loot. un- 
der Birds, 

MILITARY PROGRESS. The Disarmament 
Conference convening in Geneva on Feb. 2, 1932, 
was to have the task of examining the data sub- 
mitted to it by the various governments con- 
cerning existing land, naval and air armaments. 
By Oct. 16, 1931, reports of 25 governments had 
been received, including most of the larger ones. 
Reserves and material constitute two of the most 
important factors in the strength of modern 
armies, as trained reserves form the backbone 
of conscript armies and permit rapid expansion 
from a peace to a war basis. These essential 
statistics were not given or were not satisfactory, 
and the same held in the case of military ex- 
penditures. Estimates based upon the laws of the 
larger European countries indicated in 1031 that 
the number of reserves had been kept very nearly 
at prewar levels. In the case of France since the 
World War, it was probable that at least 3,000,- 
000 men had been trained with the active army 
and placed in the first-line reserve. The older 
classes and second-line reserves provided an addi- 
tional reserve of more than a million. Italy had 
probably built up a reserve of 2,500,000 trained 
men although the actual number had not been 
made public. Poland had approximately 1,700,000 
trained men; Czechoslovakia probably a reserve 
of 1,000,000 men. All the states created since the 
War had adopted conscription and built up con- 
siderable bodies of trained reserves. 

The peace-time strength of land armed forces 
of the 18 principal European powers in 1913 (ex- 
cluding Russia) was approximately 3,000,000. 
Including armies required by the six states cre- 
ated after the War — Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Finland, and Estonia — ^with 
a combined strength of 487,000, the total peace- 
time European effectives in 1930 were approx- 
imately 2,865,000 olficers and men. 

The strength of the British regular army in 
1913 was api>roximately 174,000 officers and men, 
excluding Indian forces; in 1930 the average was 
was 144,000 officers and men. The Indian Army 
in 1913 consisted of 75,000 British and 150,000 
Indian troops, officered almost entirely by British 
officers. In 1030 the numbers were 60,000 and 102,- 
000, respectively. 

In the United States in 1913 the total per- 
sonnel of the regular army was 92,035, including 
4655 officers. In 1930 it was 139,957, including 
13,080 officers — an increase of approximately 60 
per cent. 

In Japan the 1913 peace-time army was com- 
posed of 250,000 officers and men; in 1930 this 
total was approximately 259,000. In China there 
was no organized military establishment. 

As to the total national budget of the great 
powers expended upon national defense the pro- 
portions were no less illuminating. Great Britain 
for the fiscal year 1930-1931 applied approx- 
imately 13.8 per cent of its total budget to the 
upkeep of the army, navy, and air forces, includ- 
ing ordinary pensions; France 21.9 per cent, not 
including pensions; the United States approx- 
imately 16.5 per cent. Approximately 69 per cent 
of the French budget was applied to j^nsions, debt 


service and the army, navy and air forces; 65 
per cent of the British budget; and 60 per cent 
of the United States budget. 

France and Great Britain each devoted 18 per 
cent of the total expenditure for 1930 of their 
land forces to war material; while the United 
States and Italy devoted 17 per cent. 

The increasing importance of military and 
naval aviation is shown by the proportion of 
total national defense expenditure devoted to air 
forces — Great Britain 18 per cent; Prance, Italy, 
and United States, 15 per cent. 


MILITARY AIRPLANES 


Country 

Total no. 

Noiot 

Franco 

2.S75 

Includes 1,210 machines capable 
of use in war in service in tacti- 
cal units and 687 in training 
school or formations in home 
country, but not those in immedi- 
ate reserve. 

G-reat Britain 

1.484 

Includes 706 machines in opera- 
tional units, 247 in training and 
miscellaneous units, 481 in “im- 
mediate service" — distributed as 
follows: 848 in home country — 
286 reserves and 300 aircraft 
carriers. 

Italy 

1.607 

Includes all machines suitable for 
use in war. 

Japan 

1.639 

Includes machines in service. 

United States 

1.762 

Army 966 tactical types in com- 
mission. Navy 787 machines in 
commission. 


The year 1931 witnessed a definite advance in 
the valuation of air power and better understand- 
ing of the manoeuvres by which it could be 
brought into play. Since it was impossible to keep 
an impenetraole line of defending fighters in the 
air, it became essential to keep defending air- 
craft in a state of readiness and by a system of 
intelligence to dispatch a suitable force to inter- 
cept attacks. Air forces in turn must be supple- 
mented by anti-aircraft defenses. 

Great Britain. The air exercises for 1931 con- 
sidered as a whole showed that adequate air de- 
fense was practicable with a sufficiency of the 
best aircraft, anti-aircraft guns, and observation 
systems, but tliat Great Britain did not possess 
that sufficiency. An air force designed primarily 
for defense must be stronger numerically and in 
quality than one designed primarily for attack 
in similar circumstances. Gieat Britain in 1931 
ranked fifth among the world’s air powers in 
terms of first-line strength. Three new regular 
squadrons were to be added to the home de- 
fenses, bringing up the number of such squadrons 
to 29. The total strength of the air force was to 
be 72 regular squadrons. There were to be in ad- 
dition, 13 non-regular squadrons, 8 belonging to 
the auxiliary air force and 5 organized on a cadre 
basis. There were 52 accidents to Royal Air 
Force machines in 1931 involving 41 cases of in- 
jury and 46 of loss of life. 

The total strength of the Regular Army at home 
on June 1, 1931, was 101,248, compared with 
99,223 a year earlier. Officers holding commis- 
sions in the Indian Army numbered 3114, of 
whom 105 were Indians, in addition to 116 Brit- 
ish and 9 Indian officers awaiting appointment. 
The total number of men in the army establish- 
ment, exclusive of India, in March, 1931, was 
148,800. 

Effective July 1, reduction in pay for Army 
officers amounted to 8 per cent and was to be in 
force for two years. Under the new schedule, 
second lieutenants would receive $2.45, captains 
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$6.25, and majors $7.10 daily. The air estimates 
for 1031 carried a net total of £18,000,000, an in- 
crease of £250,000. 

Fbance. The war budget passed by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies early in 1931 provided for land, 
sea, and air defenses of over $461,000,000. The 
Army and Colonial defense items totaled about 
$258,320,000 and the air budget $80,196,036, 
providing for subventions for airplane manu- 
facture, retaining civilian pilots for war service, 
and the development of new models. The French 
government’s memorandum to the Secretary Gen- 
eral in the matter of armament data was entirely 
devoted to reaffirming the French viewpoint that 
reduction of armament depends on the degree 
of security assured by a general organization of 
peace. See Disarmament; France under Ilia- 
iory. 

According to the memorandum, the number of 
effectives liable to be stationed at home had been 
brought down to 163,000 trained men out of 270,- 
812 for home defense, to whom may be added 66,- 
000 trained men out of 69,823 constituting the 
"expeditionary force” stationed at home. The 
expeditionary force not only was the normal 
reservoir for the relief of forces stationed over- 
seas, but it also constituted a reserve in the event 
of colonial troubles. The oversea army comprised 
on the one hand the expeditionary force as de- 
fined and on the other the troops permanently 
stationed overseas. These are forces of a special 
nature, almost exclusively made up of profes- 
sional soldiers and natives. The sum total of the 
forces stationed overseas, had been reduced from 
312,312 in 1921 to 237,363 men in 1931, 13,904 
of whom were for service in the mandated ter- 
ritories. 

A decree constituting a Higher Air Council to 
be an advisory body on all subjects relevant to 
military aviation and in particular the organiza- 
tion of the aerial forces in peace and war was 
signed on Aug. 27, 1931. This placed the air com- 
mand for the first time on an equal footing with 
the naval and military high command. 

Germany. Germany’s arms statement, as pub- 
lished by the League of Nations Secretariat, 
showed 100,500 men and 4500 officers. Naturally 
the report showed the lack of land armed forces 
overseas and of armed and air forces stationed 
in Germany. 

Japan. A military reorganization scheme pro- 
viding for a smaller and better army without 
increase in cost had been under consideration by 
a military committee formed in 1928. It planned 
for a reduction in man power by some 25,000, 
reducing the annual budget by $3,250,000. The 
number of divisions was to remain at 17, with no 
reduction in the period of compulsory training 
of 18 months. In 10 years there had been a re- 
duction in man power of 50,000, the peace 
strength being 272,000 in 1920 and 220,000 in 
1930. 

Italy. A general law dealing with war-time 
drafting was passed, stating; that in the event of 
war Italy looked to all its inhabitants, including 
women and minors, to collaborate in the defense 
of the country. One of the objects of the Air 
manoeuvres in Italy was to test the organization 
of mass formations and the direction of mass at- 
tacks on cities and on naval and military bases. 
Over 1000 planes were assembled in these 
manoeuvres, the largest air fleet ever brought to- 
gether in Europe. It was found that defenses 


against air raids were inadequate. One airplane 
was fitted with special wireless equipment en- 
abling it to transmit drawings and pictures while 
in flight, the observers making rapid sketches of 
every position and wirelessing the actual sketches. 
The low-flying "trench strafers” carried front 
and flank machine guns and gas tanks. 

Spain. The plan of the Minister of War to 
cut the strength of the Spanish peace-time army 
from eight divisions, effective July 1, 1931, would 
result in a saving of approximately $20,000,000 
per year. About 4000 army officers took advantage 
of the full retirement provisions prior to May 
28, 1931, and left the service. Thirty -seven in- 
fantry regiments, 21 cavalry regiments, and one 
railway operation regiment were abolished. Two 
armored tank regiments and one machine gun 
battalion were added to the Anuy as well as ad- 
ditional anti-aircraft defense. (See Spain under 
History.) 

Sixteen mobilization and reserve centres were 
established for mobilization of men; the requisi- 
tioning of animals, vehicles, materials and sup- 
plies of all kinds; and the organization of the 
reserve units. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Replblics (Rus- 
sia), The parade in Moscow on the fourteenth 
anniversary of the Revolution was an impressive 
display of military force, with automotive traction 
outnumbering the horse-drawn and cavalry sec- 
tions combined by 10 to 1, including tanks from 
the "beetle” one-man machine gun carriers to 
lumbering catcrpillais with an armament of two 
machine guns and one 2-inch gun. 

The U. S. S. R. efforts towards armament pro- 
duction weie being pushed at top speed. However, 
inferior steel turned out by Germany was being 
used and interfered with tank production. The 
Ant.-Hy the first Soviet-built 5-motoied plane, 
had a speed of 135 miles per hour — only the 
DO-X and the Italian bomber KA-90 surpassed it 
in size. The numlier of military aircraft in the 
U. S. S. R. was over 1000 excluding training air- 
craft. The U. S. S. R. in 1031 had more aircraft 
than all her Euro|iean neighbors put together. 
The land, sea, and air forces were under one head 
or command, the Commissar for War. 

Uniied States. The normal 1930-31 appro- 
priations for the military and non-military activ- 
ities of the War Department amounted to $445,- 
691,011. The special funds made available for 
essential construction and maintenance pro- 
grammes amounting to over $58,000,000 were for 
relief measures and would not ordinarily have 
been undertaken in the fiscal year 1931. The 
adoption of a programme of opeiative economies 
involved the abandonment of 53 su})crfluous army 
posts. In some of these posts, however, congres- 
sional action would be necessary. 

All components of the Army presented satis- 
factory evidence of efiiciency and training. The 
Air Corps five-year programme had proceeded sat- 
isfactorily. A striking example of the advances 
realized in this field was the concentration on 
May 9, 1931, of the first provisional air division 
of 663 planes, piloted by Regular Army, National 
Guard, and the Organized Reserve personnel. 
Continuous progress was made in the important 
sphere of motorization and mechanization and in 
the evolution of new tactical methods rendered 
desirable and necessary by these improvements. 

The personnel of the War Policies Commission 
created by Public Resolution No, 98 — 71 Con- 
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gress, comprised six cabinet officers, four Sen- 
ators and four members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Hearings were conducted during 
months of March and May, 1931. A report was 
to be submitted to the session of Congress during 
the vear 1032. 

There were 1600 rifle clubs authorized by the 
War Department, and the popularity of rifle 
shooting continued. 

Plans for the procurement of army munitions 
and for prompt mobilization of American industry 
in emergency, on which the Army and leading in- 
dustrialists had been working, were not near 
completion. Of the 663 planes participating in 
the field exercises in May, 1931, only 449 were 
tactical types that would be used in active op- 
eration against an enemy. These represented the 
maximum combat strength of Army aviation 
units in continental United States. The United 
States stood fourth in actual tactical strength, 
including both the Army and Navy Air Service. 
With the Navy airplanes out of the calculation, 
the United States stood fifth. There is always a 
close relationship between racing and fighting 
planes. The United States Air Service was not 
keeping up with medium speed development, be- 
cause of lack of funds. At the end of the fourth 
year of the five-year programme of expansion 
for the Air Corps, 1476 serviceable airplanes 
were on liand, a shortage of 183. There was a 
shortage of 190 R. A. oflicers commissioned in the 
Air Corps and 203 vacancies for second lieuten- 
ants in the same unit. 

During the year Army airplanes were flown a 
total of 390,961 aircraft" hours, or approximately 
175 flights around the globe. The most marked 
improvement was made in tJie new bombardment 
type with a high speed of 108 miles per hour, an 
increase of 60 miles over the types in service, 
A new attack plane in suflicient numbers to equip 
one attack sq uadi on attained a speed of 196 
miles per hour, an increase of 55 miles over 
existing types. Improvements were made in radio 
communications and equipment for facilitating 
navigation in fog. The fatal accidents decreased 
from 37 to 21 and numlier of fatalities from 52 
to 26, due to splendid air and ground discipline. 
There were 241 Reserve officers on extended active 
duty with tactical units, flying 67,391 hours, and 
for the first time service-tyjK* flying equipment 
was available for Reserve officers* use. 

Under agreement between the War and Navy 
Departments the naval air forces were to be 
based on the fleet and move with it as an impor- 
tant element in performing the essential missions 
of the forces afloat. The army air forces were 
to be land based and employed as an element of 
the Army in carrying out its missions of defend- 
ing the coasts, both in the homeland and in over- 
seas possessions. Thus the fleet was assured ab- 
solute freedom of action with no responsibility 
for coast defense — ^which became abolutely the 
Army’s — with little danger of duplication in 
planning, training, and procurement activities. 

In another direction an accord with equally 
significant consequences in war planning was 
reached in principle, and made public in a docu- 
ment that might be called “Joint Army -Navy- 
Industry Preparation for National Organization 
in War.” During the year the independent 
“mechanized force” at Fort Eustis was broken up, 
and the Cavalry was given the task of develop- 
ing combat vehicles that would enhance its power 


in reconnaissance, counter reconnaissance, flank 
action, pursuit and similar operations. One of its 
regiments was to be equipp^ exclusively with 
such vehicles, while the Infantry was to ^ve its 
attention to machines intended to increase the 
striking power of that arm against strongly held 
positions. To the greatest extent possible machines 
were to be used to increase the mobility, security 
and striking power of every ground arm, but no 
separate corps was to be established. 

The Organized Reserve Corps, including both 
active and inactive lists, had a commissioned 
strength of about 108,000. Promotions were 
placed entirely upon the basis of military quali- 
fications, changing policies heretofore in effect. 
With the development of reserve organization it 
was becoming more feasible to administer them 
as units, instead of treating individually with of- 
ficers. Reserve regulations were liberalized to 
permit promotion of second lieutenants from Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps to first lieutenants 
without restriction as to vacancies. 

During the year 6569 students completed the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, camps, while in 
the Citizens’ Military Training camps 38,000 
applicants received training. 

The Annual Report of the Adjutant General of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
showed the actual strength of the Army by classes 
of personnel, as follows: 


Commisaioned officers: 

Regular Army 12,000 

Philippine Scouts 78 

Retired (both of above) on active duty 145 


Total 12,822 

Total Warrant Officers 1,028 

Total enlisted, including 6,433 Philippine 

Scouts 126,817 


Aggregate 180,267 


In addition to all the foregoing there were 809 
army nurses (597 Regular, and 212 Reserve), 
31 Contract Surgeons, and 836 cadets at the 
United States Military Academy — ^making a 
grand total of 140,543 individuals in the military 
service. 

The regular troops in China consisted of 58 
commissioned officers, 2 warrant officers, and 
948 enlisted men, a total of 1008. In view of con- 
ditions in China this seemed a very inadequate 
legation guard. 

The strength of the Officer Reserve Corps by 
grades on June 30, 1931, was major generals 18, 
brigadier generals 106, colonels 1202, lieutenant 
colonels 3565, majors 8910, captains 20,678, first 
lieutenants 31,246, second lieutenants 54,825, or 
a total of 120,550 accepted appointments, a gain 
of 7027 in all grades. For the fiscal year $6,542,- 
362 was appropriated for Organized Reserve activ- 
ities, $2,815,866 was set aside for preparation 
for commission as Reserve Officers, 43,042 ap- 
plicants were ordered to camps, 40,564 reported, 
39,061 enrolled and 37,049 completed training, 
including 2037 graduated from the blue course. 
During the summer of 1931 there were held 90 
camps for training reserves. 

On June 30, 1930, there were 2578 officers on 
the retired list of the Regular Army. 

During the year the 1st Battalion, 2nd Field 
Artillery in Panama was equipped with the new 
standard 75 mm. pack howitzer, one of the most 
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efficient weapons ever devised by the Ordnance 
Department. The .iiO-calibre machine pruii was 
eliminated from consideration for anti-aircraft 
defense for field artillery due to the superiority 
of the .30-ealibre machine gun in point of hits per 
elapsed period of time, up to ranges of 1000 to 
1200 yards. 

Troops in the Canal Zone obtained training in 
transporting the 14-inch railway guns in Panama 
between the emplacements at either end of the 
canal, by moving one gun from Gulebra Island 
to Fort Randolf and return in nine hours with- 
out attempting high s^ed or obtaining right of 
way over the Panama Railroad. 

Including overseas possessions the system of 
harbor defense embraced approximately 315 bat- 
teries numbering 800 fixed major and minor 
calibre guns, fire control installations, search- 
lights, power plants and other accessories. There 
were also 103 batteries mounting 245 fixed anti- 
aircraft guns, installations costing $250,000,000. 
Recent changes in naval design and in the com- 
position of fleets had the effect of increasing tlie 
offensive power of guns mounted on shore which 
were formerly out-classed by guns carried by 
battleships. The 12-inch and 10-inch guns, long 
range, installed during and after the World War 
were superior to guns possessed by any country 
for similar purposes and the latest 16-inch gun 
was superior to any calibre carried by ships of 
any navy. Progress w'as being made in the de- 
velopment of fire control equipment for long- 
range sea coast guns and in the development of 
the same for anti-aircraft artillery. 

In the Ordnance Department the following 
items were procured: 15 To-mm. pack howitzers, 
15 3-inch anti-aircraft mobile guns and 1 set of 
tools for its manufacture, 11 S7-mm. guns, 12 
76-mm. howitzers, 4 105-mm. howitzers, 20 .276 
Garand rifles. 

The pilot 155-mm. gun with 8-inch howitzer 
carriage T2 was completed and transferred to the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground for test. Its prelimi- 
nary filing indicated this unit satisfactory as a 
firing unit, and capable of making a speed of 45 
miles per hour. 

Contracts were made for the manufacture of 
seven Christie convertible type (medium T3) 
tanks. In the tests made early in the year this 
machine sped over rough country at 45 miles per 
hour on its caterpillar tractor belts. With wheels 
instead of tractors it reached a maximum speed 
on a macadam road of 84 miles per hours. It is 
a 10-ton tank carrying a crew of two. To siiift 
the chassis from tractors to wheels requires 14 
minutes. It carries one one-pound cannon and 
one .45-caIibre machine gun and is armored with 
steel plate %-inch thick. Carrying 90 gallons of 
gasoline it can move 3 miles on a gallon on wheels 
and 2 miles with caterpillar treads. 

Contrary to popular belief the use of helium in 
military balloons in place of hydrogen was found 
more economic and further study contemplated 
the disuse of hydrogen altogether. 

According to the chief of the Militia Bureau the 
aggregate strength of officers, warrant officers and 
enlisted men of the National Guard was 187,386. 
To promote general efficiency 295 selected officers 
were sent to various army service schools, where 
special courses adapted to their needs were 
given. There were 16 major generals and 82 
brigadier generals in the National Guard on 
June 30, 1931; 239 colonels, 499 lieutenant 


colonels, 1184 majors, 4374 captains, 3487 first 
lieutenants and 3197 second lieutenants, with 198 
warrant officers and 1 cornet — ^making a total of 
13,250. During the year four divisions were as- 
sembled for field training. The strength of the 
guard was 184,371 officers and men and the maxi- 
mum was 190,211. 

The accompanying table from the War De- 
partment gives the strength of the guard, by 
States, as of Apr. 1, 1931 : 


Stats 

Alabama ......... 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Oalifomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Douisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire . . . 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina . . . . 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto Rico 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina . . . , 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia . . . . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Totals 


Ofiesrs 

EnlisUd 

. 216 

2,506 

78 

1,148 

139 

2,046 

452 

6,010 

. 182 

1,651 

809 

8,995 

55 

776 

70 

980 

176 

2,288 

243 

3,876 

. 102 

1,590 

103 

1,158 

647 

8,855 

373 

4,427 

266 

8,201 

248 

2,026 

218 

2,526 

186 

1,845 

172 

2,215 

245 

3,081 

606 

8,936 

341 

4,176 

358 

4,626 

122 

1,612 

. 309 

4,160 

77 

1,107 

108 

1,606 

. 8 

127 

77 

972 

304 

4,452 

74 

900 

. 1,365 

19,685 

266 

8,110 

77 

1,089 

616 

7,876 

. 403 

4,745 

206 

2.841 

850 

10.993 

90 

1,401 

153 

1,765 

146 

2,000 

. 105 

1,241 

180 

2,281 

698 

7,607 

. 126 

1,256 

81 

1,117 

258 

8,556 

216 

2,410 

122 

1,843 

359 

4,516 

51 

673 

. 18,145 

171,226 


The guard in 1931 was about 60,000 officers and 
enlisted men greater in size than it was in 1914, 
the year of the outbreak of the World War. In 
1915 it was 120,693 and in 1916, when the war 
clouds began to gather in the United States it 
was 123,605. In 1929 its strength was 182,715. 
Indications wore that maximum strength would 
be reached in the near future. 

MILITABY TE&BITOBY OF THE 
NIGER. See b'BENCii Webt Africa. 

MILK. See Dairying. 

MILLS; Charles Karsner. An American 
neurologist, died May 28, 1931, in Philadelphia, 
Pa., where he was born Dec. 4, 1845. He was 
graduated from the medical department of the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1869 and received 
the Ph.D. degree two years later. From 1883 to 
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1898 he was professor of diseases of the mind and 
nervous system at the Philadelphia Polyclinic, 
and from 1891 to 1902 clinical professor of nervous 
diseases at the Women’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania. At the University of Pennsylvania he 
served as professor of mental diseases and medical 
jurisprudence (1893-1901), clinical professor of 
nervous diseases (1901-03), and professor of 
neurology (1003-15). He attained a nigh reputa- 
tion as an alienist and was particularly well 
known for his pioneer work in the field of cerebral 
localization. He was also president of the Ameri- 
can Neurological Association during 1886-87 and 
1923-24. Besides monographs on mental and 
nervous strain he published The Nursing and Care 
of the Nervous and Insane (1912) and edited a 
valuable Treatise on the Nervous System and Its 
Diseases (1898). 

HILLS COLLEGE. A college for women in 
Oakland, Calif., founded in 1885. The enrollment 
in the autumn of 1931 was 515, while that for 
the summer session was 52. The summer session 
included courses only in music and physical edu- 
cation. The faculty numbered 81 members, plus 
12 assistants below the rank of instructor. The 
total productive funds amounted to $1,612,737 
and the total assets to $4,242,420, while the in- 
come for the year ending June 30, 1931, was 
$432,742. The library contained 56,500 volumes. 
President, Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D. 

HINAS GERAES. See Brazil under History, 

HIND. See Philosophy. 

HINERALOGICAL CHEHISTRY. See 
Chemistry ; M inebalogy. 

MINERALOGY. Several important papers 
appeared during the year 1931, of which the 
following selection should be noted. 

An American version of Dr. Victor Gold- 
schmidt’s admirable discussion of ‘‘Crystallo- 
graphic Classification” appeared in the American 
Mineralogist (vol. xvi, p. 18). Dr. Goldschmidt 
in this paper advanced arguments in favor of a 
six system division as against the thirty-two 
group proposed by Gadolin (1807), and advo- 
cated by P. Groth (1895). This stand is in line 
with the present day trend toward simplifica- 
tion in matters of scientific classification, and 
carries with it the weight of the opinion of the 
world's greatest authority on mathematical 
crystallography. 

Among the very useful coi^ilations and col- 
lections of data may be cited Dr. L. J. Spencer’s 
“Twelfth List of New Mineral Names” {Mineral- 
ogical Magazine, vol. xxii, pp. 614-632). Like 
the preceding lists compiled by Dr. Spencer, 
this compendium includes the new mineral spe- 
cies and varieties added to the science during 
the three years preceding its issue. A collection 
of very useful data is contained in the “Tables 
and Charts of Speoific Gravity and Hardness for 
use in Determination of Minerals,” by Joseph L. 
Rosenholtz and Dudley T. Smith, both of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute {Engineering and 
Science Series No. 34). The matter is arranged 
for alphabetical species reference and also on a 
basis of specific gravity (Chart A), and hard- 
ness (Chart B). 

An extremely valuable crystallographic compi- 
lation is Dr. L. Tokody’s “Pyrit formen und 
fundorte” {Zeitschrift fur Kristallographie” 
Ixxx, pp. 255-348). In addition to the usual 
list of crystallographic forms with localities and 


authors, this work lists alphabetically the py- 
rite occurrences which have been studied crys- 
tallographically with the habit, occurring forms, 
authors, and literature. 

The complex and much discussed problem of 
the crystallization of the mineral species Cala- 
verite has been exhaustively dealt with by Doc- 
tors Victor Goldschmidt, Charles Palache, and 
Martin Peacock (Neues Jahrbuch fur Mineral- 
ogie, Ocologie und Palaontologiey lieilage-Band 
63 pp. 1-58). 

A new edition of Oem and Oem Minerals^ by 
Edward H. Kraus and Edward F. Holden (New 
York), contains considerable added material both 
in text and illustrations, bringing this standard 
work up to date. Particularly illuminating and 
well chosen are the added and substituted half 
tone illustrations. The Minerals of Neto York 
City and its Environs by James G. Manchester 
(New York Mineralogical Club) is a much 
needed volume that should prove of more than 
local interest. 

In regard to the number and importance of 
the new mineral species announced, the year 1931 
was a notable one. A new manganese phospho- 
borate, closely related to reddingite, was foimd 
in the Chicagon mine, in Iron County, Michigan. 
The name seamanite was assigned to this new 
species in honor of Prof. Arthur E. Seaman of 
the Michigan College of Mining and Technology. 
Seamanite occurs in acicular, orthorhombic 
crystals, pale yellow in color. 

Landesite, a new ferromanganese hydrated 
phosphate from Poland, Maine, was named in 
nonor of Prof. Kenneth K. Landes of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. It is an alteration product of 
reddingite, sometimes pseudomorphous after the 
latter mineral and is brown in color. 

Krausite, named in honor of Prof. Edward H. 
Kraus, of the University of Michigan, is a new 
sulphate of iron and potash from the borax de- 

f osits of San Bernardino County, California, 
t occurs in monoclinic crystals, pale greenish 
yellow in color. From the same region comes a 
new sodium sulphate with fluorine, which occurs 
in colorless crystals steeply rhombohedral in 
habit at Searles Lake. This new sulphate has 
been named Schairerite in honor of Dr. J. F. 
Schairer, of the Carnegie Geophysical Labora- 
tory. Curtisite, another new California mineral 
species, was named in honor of L. Curtis who 
first noticed this organic material in the crevices 
in sandstone at Shaggs Springs in Souoro Coun- 
ty, where its greenish yellow flakes result from 
the emanations of hot springs. 

A new hydrated iron vanadate was found in 
the carnotite region of Colorado and Utah, and 
was named Fervanite (/errum-vanadim) in rec- 
ognition of its metallic composition. It occurs in 
brownish to yellowish masses of fibres which are 
probably monoclinic. 

Clarkeite, named in honor of the late Prof. 
Frank Wigglesworth Clarke (1847-1931) of 
Washington, D. C., is a newly recognized ura- 
nium product, related to gummite but distinct 
from it. It occurs in the vicinity of Spruce Pine, 
Mitchell County, N. C., as dark brown masses 
associated, and in direct contact with, uraniiiite, 
and itself surrounded by gummite. A new sul- 
phantimonite of lead and silver, near frizelyite 
in composition, has been found in the Depart- 
ment of Potosi, Bolivia. This new species, which 
occurs in dark gray prismatic crystals, has been 
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named ramdohrite, in honor of Prof. Paul Ram- 
dohr, of Aachen, a German mineralogist. 

A new silico-arsenide of manganese and minor 
metallic bases has been announced as coming 
from L^ngban, Sweden, a locality notable for 
rare and unusual species. The name allodelphite, 
has been assigned to this new species, which is 
closely related to, and associated with synadel- 
phite, the relation between the two minerals be- 
ing expressed in its name. Allodelphite occurs in 
dark reddish brown tabular crystals. Bianohite, 
a new hydrous sulphate of iron and zinc, was 
found to occur in Venezia (formerly part of 
Carniola), as a white crystalline crust on the 
walls of the mines at Haihe. It was named in 
honor of Prof. Angelo Bianchi, of Padova. From 
Nagatejima, on the Noto Peninsula of Japan, 
comes a new phospho-silicate of alumina, the 
rare earths, iron and calcium, which has been 
named nagatelite. It occurs in black crystals and 
tabular masses, the monoclinic prisms placing 
it in the epidote group close to allanite. Beren- 
dite, named in honor of J. N. Serend, was a new 
hydrous silicate of manganese, lime soda, and 
potash from the Island of Rouma, in the Los 
Archipelago, French Guinea. It occurs in neph- 
eline syenite in rose red monoclinic crystals. 

The Belgian Congo, which has in recent years 
been highly productive of new and rare species, 
yielded a new cobalt hydroxide, from Mindingi, 
Katanga. This has been named sfainiertte, in 
honor of Prof. Xavier Stainier, of the University 
of Gand (Ghent), Bcligum. It occurs in compact, 
black, crystalline masses, and is regarded as a 
crystalline phase of cobalt oxide, of which the 
colloidal equivalent is heterogenite. CooperitCf 
which was reported in the Yeab Book for 1029, as 
a provisional new species was confirmed. 

Maitlandite and Nicolayite, two amorphous 
uranium minerals from Wodgina, Northwest Di- 
vision, Western Australia, which had previously 
been described as mackintoshite and thor- 
gumraite respectively, as a result of a more thor- 
ough investigation were established as new spe- 
cies. The first is named in honor of A. Gigg 
Maitland, a former Government Geologist, the 
latter is named after the late Rev. C. G. Nicolay, 
an eminent local mineral collector. Maitlandite 
is black in color, nicolayite is yellow. From the 
famous mines at Broken Hill in New South 
Wales comes a new hydrous silicate of iron, 
manganese, lime and magnesia, occurring in jet 
black, compact amorphous masses. This has 
been named sturtite^ in recognition of Captain 
Charles Sturt, the first white man to visit the 
site of the Broken Hill mines. See also Chemis- 
TBY, Geology. 

MINERAL PRODUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. In 1031 the economic de- 
pression seriously affected the mineral industry 
in the United States and there resulted in all 
fields, except gold, a considerable curtailment in 
mining operations with a marked decline in pro- 
duction indicated both by reduced amounts and 
values. In the non-ferrous metals, prices suf- 
fered, while in the case of the mineral fuels, 
there was decreased production of coal, petro- 
leum, and natural gas all registered in heat lines. 
Articles on individual minerals discuss produc- 
tions for the year 1031 while the following para- 
graphs, based on the Annual Summary for 1030 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, discuss the situa- 
tion in that year which was in a large measure 


preliminary to 1031 indicating the unprecedented 
curtailment of operations and production. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines stated the ag- 
gregate value of all mineral products in the 
United States in 1030, at $4,810,400,000, the low- 
est point reached since 1922. This figure, as. com- 
pared with the total value for 1020, represented 
a reduction of 18 per cent. However, the relative 
decline in value between 1930 and 1029 was only 
about one-half as severe as the 41 per cent de- 
crease shown by the total value for 1021 as con- 
trasted with the all-time record year of 1920. 
The 1930 total value was approximately equal to 
that reported for 1919 and 1022 and was approxi- 
mately double that reported for any of the pre- 
war years 1012 to 1015. The accompanying tabula- 
tion on pages 517 and 518 and the separate articles 
on various minerals indicated decreased produc- 
tion in 1930 as compared with 1929. 

The mineral fuels as a group showed a decrease 
of about 14 per cent in value of total products. 
Less bituminous coal and anthracite were pro- 
duced in 1930 than in any postwar year free from 
serious labor difficulties, and the average unit 
sales realizations 'were somewhat lower than in 
immediately preceding years. Petroleum produc- 
tion decreased for the first time in six years*, the 
output in 1930 dropped sharply to a level below 
that of any of the preceding three years, and the 
total value declined in somewhat large ratio. The 
production of natural gas increased, while the 
total value remained approximately the same as 
in 1029 ; a decline in the output of natural gasoline 
was accompanied by a much large relative de- 
crease in total value. 

The total value of metals produced in the 
United States in 1930 decreased about 33 per cent 
from 1929. Most striking were the notable declines 
in value of the major metals, ranging from 30 
to 49 per cent for copper, pig iron, lead, silver, 
and zinc. Only gold, the standard price of which 
was not affected by the business depression, showed 
an increase in value that accompanied a gain of 
3.5 per cent in output. Aluminum, manganese ore, 
and cadmium made moderate gains in production, 
but the total values were slightly less than in the 
preceding year. All producers of metals felt 
sharply the effect of weakened prices and gener- 
ally reduced output. 

The total value of nonmetallic products (not 
including fuels) showed a comparatively moder- 
ate decline of 12 per cent. Prices were almost 
universally lower than in 1929; and output was 
usually reduced, especially during the latter half 
of the year. All of the important nonmetallic 
building materials — stone, sand, gravel, gypsum, 
lime, cement, asphalt, slate, mineral paints, sand- 
lime brick, and clay — show^ moderate to marked 
decreases in total value in 1930. 

MINERALS. See Geology. 

MINES AND MINING. See Metalluboy. 

MINING ACCIDENTS. See Workmen’s 

/'’mbrowiEi A'PTrvTc 

MINING AND METALLURGICAL ENGI- 
NEERS, Amebican Institute of. An organiza- 
tion founded in 1871 and incorporated under the 
laws of New York State in 1905 “to promote the 
arts and sciences connected with the economic 
production of the useful minerals and metals and 
the welfare of those employed in these indus- 
tries.” It is made up of 27 local sections and has 
47 affiliated societies in American colleges. On 
Nov. 16, 1931, there were 0602 members, distrib- 
uted SB follows: Honorary, 17; members, 6561; 
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MINERAL PBODUOTS 09 THE UNITED STATES^ 1929 AND 1980 • 



Product 

1989 

1980 


IfSTALLIO 

QuantUy 

Vaiue 

Quantity 

Value 

Alnminum 


225.000,000 

$ 51,864,000 

229.035,000 

$ 50.961,000 

Antimonial lead * . . . 

. . .short tons (2,000 jibunds) . . 

26,669 

8,267,096 

18,711 

1.892,524 

Antimony 


. 8,062 

545,700 

1,686 

258,600 

Bauxite 

. . . .long tons (2,240 jiounds) . . 

866,777 

2,266,688 

880,612 

1,928,297 

Cadmium 


2,481,427 

2,009,956 

2,777,762 

1,777,768 

Chromite 


269 

8.976 

80 

1,906 

Copper,^ sales value 


2,002,868,135 

862,604.000 1,894.389.327 

181,271.000 

Ferro-alloys 


829,824 

76,506,078 

650,240 

51,900,220 

Gold* 


2,208,886 

45,651,400 

2,285,603 

47,247,600 

Iron : 

Ore f 


75,602,784 

197,148,640 f 

65,201,221 

145,619,059 f 

Pig 


41,540,161 

781,858,076 

29.905,355 

512,165,131 

Lead (refined).^ sales value short tons.. 

672,498 

84,736,600 

573, 7A0 

67,874,000 

Manganese ore (86 
Mn) 

per cent or more 

60,879 

1,612,857 

67,035 

1,437,465 

Manganiferous ore 
Mn) 

(6 to 35 per cent 

1,188,258 

8,274,466 

786,890 

2,401,605 

Mercury: 

Motal 


28,682 

2,892,638 

21,558 

2,478,789 

Ore 


(n 

('‘) 

(') 

(*) 


Nickel (value at New York City) do. . 

Ores (crude), old tailings, etc.: 

Copper do. . 

Copperdead and copper-lead zinc do. . 

Dry and siliceous (gold and silver) do. . 

Lead do. . 

I^ead-zinc do.. 

Zinc do. . 

Platinum and allied metals (value at 

New York City) troy ounces 

Sliver do. . 

Tin (metallic equivalent) short tons 

Titanium ore 

Jlmenite do. . 

Kutile do. . 

Tungsten ore (60 per cent concentrates) ... .do. . 

Uranium and vanadium ores do. . 

Zinc.*^ bales value do.. 


ten ore (60 per cent concentrates) . . . .do. . . . 830 654,000 

im and vanadium ores do. . . . (J) (i) 

bales value do.... 612,186 80,802,000 

Total value of metallic products (approximate) 1,476,090,000 


68.422.000 
250.000 

7.671.000 

8.166.000 

14.460.000 
7,108,000 

47,077 

61,327,868 

89 

0 ) 

830 

O) 

612,186 


297,273 


8,121,471 

82,687,754 

86,600 


NON METALLIC 

^rsenious oxide short tons.. 

Aslx'stoa do ... . 

Asphalt 

Native do. . . . 

OiU do 

Uarite ((rude) do.... 

iJorutes (eolenianite and naturally occur- 
ring sodium borates) short tons.. 

Bromine pounds. . 

Call lum-magnosmm chloride short tuns.. 

Cement barrels (376 pounds net) 

Clav 

Pioducts* 

Kaw^ short tons.. 

Coal • 

Bituminous * do. . . . 

Pennsylvania anthracite long tons.. 

Coke f short tons . . 

Diatoiiiite and tripoli do. . . . 

Emory do. . . . 

Feldspar (crude) long tons.. 

Fluorspar short tons . . 

Fuller’s earth do. . . , 

Garnet for abrasive purposes do. . . . 

Gems and precious stones 

Graphite 

Amoriihous short tons . . 

Crystalline pounds. . 

Grindstones and pulpstones short tons.. 

Gypsum do.... 

Inme do.... 

Magnesite (crude) do.... 

Mifa 

Scrap short tons.. 

Sheet pounds.. 

Millstones 

Mineial paints 

Natural pigments short tons.. 

Zinc and lend pigments v do. . . . 

Mineral waters gallons sold . . 

Natural gas M cubic feet.. 

Natural gasoline gallons.. 

Oilstones, etc short tons. . 

Peat do. . . . 

Petroleum barrels (42 gallons) 

Phosphate rock long tons.. 

Potassium salts .short tons. . 

Pumice do.... 

Pyrites long tons.. 

Salt short tons.. 


804,027 

2,882,073 

277,260 

169,870 

6,414,620 

114,240 

172,027,462 


634,088,693 

65,918,031 

69,883,846 

38,011 

924 

197,699 

146,439 

316,988 

6,961 


8,656 

6,806,410 

27,736 

5,016,132 

4,269,768 

187,660 

6,253 

2,086,128 


(*») 

204,674 

C**) 

1.917.693.000 

2.238.688.000 
838 

(•») 

1.007.323.000 
3,760,856 

57,640 »■ 
67,018 
383,466 
8,643,660 


883,771 

861,004 

5,470,493 
24,136,787 f 
1,860,706 


43,602 

60,748,127 

17 


702 

O) 

489,361 


702,777 

2,278,646 

234,932 


4,616,876 177,860 

1,769,825 8,462,800 

2,097,061 116,160 

255,104.606 160,846,360 


878,409.891 

14,860,744^ 

962.781.000 
385,642.751 
278,994,602 f 

645,058 

10,722 

1,276,640 

2,791,126 

4,309,723 

435,420 

(») 

46.650 

264,241 

1,241,546 

81,292.969 

88,478,848 

1,500,000 

117,901 

286,821 

81,407 

('•) 

26,211.556 

(") 

413.276.000 1, 

158.410.000 2, 
212,017 
(•») 

1,280,417,000 

18,158.269 

2,988,448 

868,064 

1,260,141 

27.834,696 


461,680,000 

61,960,747 

47,972,021 

32,439 

555 

171,788 

95,849 

335,644 

5,003 


1,941 

(•) 

18,700 

8,471,398 

8.884,000 

129,320 

6,732 

1,465,486 


(O 

147,948 

(•) 

979.000,000 

,172.900,000 

651 

(") 

896,265,000 

8,926,892 

66,610’ 

66.848 

847,612 

8,054,440 


2,048,824 

19,638,029 

10,600 

609,000 

(O 

46.979.000 

982,660,000 


1,008,385 

289,284 

4,468,092 
21,570,439 f 
1,638,171 

5,851,999 

2,109,974 

2,207,800 

231,189,287 

(*) 

12,521.495 f 

812,469,000 
354.674,191 
209,187,262 f 
607,505 


20,525 

(«') 

770,571 

27,051,484 

24,950,000 

1,033,130 

109,100 

177,307 

17,702 

(*») 

18,420,436 

(") 

412.000. 000 

126.000. 000 
137,184 

(•*) 

1,046,400.000 

18,996.830 

2,986,157 

886,099 

1,028,680 

25.009,480 
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MINERAL PBODUOT8 OF THE ONITEO STATES, 1090 AND 1080 •^mHnued 


Product 

KOKMSTAZiUO — COtitiflUOd 

Sand: 

Glaai do.... 

Molding, building, etc., and grarel do ... . 

Sand'lime brick* .thonaands. . 

Silica (quartz) short torn.. 

Slate do. . . . 

Stone do.... 

Sulphur long tons. . 

Sulphuric acid (60^ Baumd) from cop- 
per and zinc smelters short tons. . 

Talc and soapstone* do. . . . 


1929 


Quantity 

2,219,677 

220,352,228 

269,684 

20,981 

670,070 

141,109,580 

2,487.288 

1,289.842 

219,788 


Talus 


1980 


8,788,471 

129,047.508 

2,909,686 

205,759 

11,246,178 

202,692,762 

43,800,000 

9,828,004 

2,628,662 


Quantity 

2 , 000,000 

188,000.000 

165,829 

18,166 

463,610 

127,000,000 

1,989,917 

1,188,816 

179.386 


Talus 


8,600,000 

111.400.000 
1,748,431 

121,289 

7,916,106 

178.832.000 
85,800,000 

9,544,283 

2,108,838 


Total yalue of nonmetallio products (approxi- 
mate) M.400,880,000 $8,818,060,000 


8UHMAB7 

Total value of metallic products $1,475,990,000 $ 082,650,000 

Total value of nonmetallio products (exclusive of 

mineral fuels) 1,210,363,000 1,067,600,000 

Total value of mineral fuels 8,190,527,000 2,751,460,000 

Total value of '‘unspecified** (metallic and non- 

metallic) products (partly estimated)* 10,480,000 8,900,000* 


Grand total approximate value of mineral 

products $6,887,800,000 $4,810,400,000 


* In this general statement certain of the figures represent shipments rather than quantity mined, and some 
of the figures for 1930 are estimates. The reader is referred to the articles on the various mineral products 
for information in greater detail than is given here. 

^ From both domestic and foreign ores. 

* Figures represent antimony content of antimonial lead. Value excluded from metallic total as the value of 
the antimony is included in the antimonial lead value. 

* Product from domestic ores only. 

* Value, $20.671834625323 an ounce. 

f Value not included m total value. 

* Figures not available. 

* Figures showing values not available. 

* Figures for 1930 not available. 

i Value included in total value of metallic products; Bureau of Mines not at liberty to publish figures. 

* Figures obtained through cooperation with Bureau of the Census. Figures lor 1930 not available, estimate 
of value included in total value of nonmetallic products. 

* Includes brown coal and lignite, and anthracite mined elsewhere than in Pennsylvania. 

** Figures represent tripoli only. Value of diatomite is included m total value of nonmetallic products; 
Bureau of Mines not at liberty to publish figures. 

* No canvass. Estimate of value include in total value of nonmetallic products 

* Value included in total value of nonmetallic products; Bureau of Mines not at liberty to publish figures. 

Canvass discontinued after 1915. Value of iron ore sold for paint included under last item ("Unspocified”) . 

« Subbmed blue load, sublimed white lead, leaded zinc oxide, and zinc oxido. 

*■ Equivalent as K 2 O. 

* According to Bureau of the Census. 

* Figures represent talc only. Value of Soapstone is included in total value of nonmetallic products ; Bureau 
of Mines not at hberty to publish firares. 

•Includes for 1930 the value of bismuth, cadmium compounds ($323,718), chats ($515,000), columbite ($3,- 
350), flint lining for tube mills and pebbles for grinding ($50,616), optical fluorspar, iodine, iron ore sold for mag- 
nets, iron ore sold for paint ($53,520), lithium minerals ($56,327), new ingot magnesium ($268,864), nat- 
ural magnesium salts ($1,071,112), calcareous marl ($112,523), greensand marl ($221,2X1), micaceous mineials 
($56,731), molybdenum ($2,068,000), selenium ($454,911), silica sand and sandstone (finely ground) ($1,- 
009,500), sodium salts (carbonate, bicarbonate, sulphate, and trona) from natural sources ($1,780,104), sulphur 
ore ($2,700), tellurium ($7,906), and an estimate of the value of miscellaneous mineral products, statistics 
for which are not collected annually by the Bureal of Mines. 


junior members, 273; associates, 995; student 
associates, 945; Rocky Mountain members, 130; 
and junior associates (class abolished in 1930), 
681. The income for 1931 was $170,000. 

In addition to the monthly meetings of the lo- 
cal sections and regional meetings held in various 
important mining or metallurgical centres, an 
annual meeting, or four-day convention begin- 
ning on the third Tuesday in February, is held 
in New York City. The medals and prizes 
awarded by the society during 1931 for notable 
work in the field of mining and metallurgy were : 
The James Douglas Medal, to William H. Peirce; 
William Lawrence Saunders Gold Medal, to 
Francis William Maclennan; Robert W. Hunt 
Prize, to Edmund Sharington Davenport. The 
Institute publishes Transactions, an annual in 
several volumes containing the best papers of 
the year on mining and metallurgical subjects; 
Mining and Metallurgy, a monthly bulletin; the 
Year Book, which constitutes a “Who’s Who” in 
the profession; Technical Publications, a series 
of individual technical pamphlets; and special 
volumes from time to time. In connection with 


three other societies, it maintains the engineer- 
ing societies library and an employment bureau, 
llie officers elected at the 1931 convention were: 
President, Robert E. Tally ; vice presidents, 
Howard N. Eavenson and 11. A. Guess; directors, 
Louis S. Cates, Karl Eilers, S. R. Elliott, H. G. 
Moulton, and William Wraith; secretary, H. 
Foster Bain, who was succeeded by A. B. Parsons 
on Nov. 1, 1931 ; and treasurer, Karl Filers. 
Headquarters are in the Engineering Societies 
Building, 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 

MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ANTS. 
See Art Museums. 

MINNESOTA. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 2,563,953; in 1920 it was 2,387,- 
125. The native whites numbered 2,150,679 
(1930), 1,882,772 (1920); foreign-born whites, 
388,294 (1930), 486,164 (1920). Negroes num- 
bered 9445 (1930). Persons of other races, 15,535 
in 1930, including 3626 Mexicans (formerly 
counted among the foreign-born whites) and 
11,077 Indians. Of 992,847 persons listed as in 
gainful occupations in 1930, 303,822 were in 
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agriculture, 183,645 being farmerC; those in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries num* 
bered 195,779, including 44,551 in the building 
industry; in trade, 162,680; in transportation, 
98,180; professional service, 82,273; domestic and 
personal service, 86,852. Minneapolis, the most 
populous city, had 464,356 inhabitants (1930), 
380,582 (1920); St. Paul, the capital, 271,606 
(1930), 234,698 (1920) ; Duluth, 101,463 (1930), 
98,917 (1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the princi* 
pal crops for 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod. Bu, Value 

Corn 1931 4,896,000 116,056,000 $42,571,000 

1980 4,533,000 140,528,000 74,477,000 

Hay, tame . 1931 2,536,000 2,766,000 • 22,875.000 

1930 2,431,000 3,179,000* 82,426.000 

Oats 1981 4.575,000 123,525,000 25,940,000 

1930 4,442,000 166,575.000 41,644,000 

Barley 1931 1,874,000 37,480,000 12,743.000 

1930 1,994.000 68,838.000 18.843.000 

Wheat 1981 1,224.000 18,011,000 9.983.000 

1930 1,366,000 22,626,000 13,014,000 

Potatoes . . 1931 361,000 28,880,000 8.664.000 

1930 314,000 22.608,000 14.695.000 

Flaxseed . . 1981 861,000 6,027.000 7.413,000 

1930 742,000 7,420,000 10.759.000 

Rye 1931 865.000 6.475.000 1,916,000 

1930 424,000 6.869.000 2,129.000 


• Tons. 

Mineral Production. The State maintained its 
production of iron ore in 1930 at the rate of five- 
eighths, by value, of the total for the United 
States. The q^uantity produced in Minnesota, 
however, fell sWrply to 34,165,777 long tons for 
1930, from 46,470,243 for 1929; and the total by 
value to $90,835,461 for 1930, from $121,776,312 
for 1929. As usual, a small proportion of the 
ore was converted into pig iron within the State. 
The quantity of pig iron shipped from the blast 
furnaces fell to 206,622 long tons, for 1930, from 
376,551 for 1929. Related to the iron industry, 
the coking of coal from outside the State yielded 
641,205 short tons of coke in 1930, as against 
746,004 in 1929; by value, $5,608,979 for 1930 and 
$6,478,228 for 1929. There were mined, in 1930, 
693,646 long tons of the lower-grade manganifer- 
ous ore; in 1929, 1,004,420 tons; the values of 
these quantities were, for 1930, $1,794,334 and, 
for 1929, $2,506,081. Exclusive of coke and pig 
iron, the total value of the mineral production of 
the State was $136,349,610 for 1929; for 1928, 
$108,247,903. 

Manufactures. Federal Census figures gath- 
ered in 1930 and covering the year 1929 presented 
the number of the State’s manufacturing estab- 
lishments as 4319 (about 11 per cent more than 
their number in 1927). In these establishments 
were employed 102,408 wage earners (3.6 per 
cent more than in 1927), to whom were paid 
wages to the aggregate of $130,949,720 (an excess 
of nearly 6 per cent over 1927). Materials for 
manufacture, plus fuel and purchased electricity, 
cost $769,477,057 (or some 6 per cent more than 
for 1927). The manufactured product had a total 
value of $1,171,710,384 (higher than that of 1927 
by 9.8 per cent). Value added by manufacture 
was recKoned as $402,233,327. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the tJ. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $37,167,- 
418 (of which $10,034,147 was for local edu- 
cation) ; for interest on debt, $3,647»869; for 


permanent improvements, $14,692,232; total, $55,- 
507,519 (of which $16,325,126 was for highways, 
$4,M3,772 being for maintenance and $11,781,- 
354 for construction). Revenues were $64,412,587. 
Of these, property and special taxes formed 16.6 
per cent; departmental earnings and remunera- 
tion to the State for its officers’ services, 8.9; 
sales of licenses, 63.7 (including taxes of $6,760,- 
831 on sales of gasoline). The State's funded debt 
outstanding on June 30, 1930, was $58,034,769 
(including debt for rural credits) . Net of sinking- 
fund assets, it was $4,018,220. On property bear- 
ing an assessed valuation of $2,385,662,055 were 
levied in the year State taxes of $12,763,261. 

Transportation. The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 8778.66. There had occurred, during the year 
preceding, additions of 7.23 miles, but they had 
been exceeded by abandonments of 44.73 miles. 
No building of new line or trackage in 1931 was 
re|X)rted. 

Education. There were enrolled in the public 
schools of the State, in the school year ending 
in 1931, 664,914 pupils. Of these, 436,246 were 
in the common schools or in elementary grades; 
the number separately listed as attending classes 
for defectives was 7890; pupils in the high 
schools numbered 104,637; and there were in 
addition 7422 pupils at high schools taking 
special courses not in the regular grades. For 
the school year ending in 1930 the expenditures 
for public education totaled $54,613,386, of which 
$45,832,186 was for maintenance. The salaries 
of teachers averaged, for men, $176.89 a month; 
for women, $117.31. The campaign of the public- 
school teachers for a revision of the retirement 
law in their favor succeeded in 1931; the Legis- 
lature revised the retirement law so as to pro- 
vide annuities on teachers' retirement after 
from 30 to 35 years of service. 

Charities and Corrections. The State 
Board of Control, a body created by an act of 
1901, had in 1931 general control over 18 State 
institutions for the care or custody of persons. 

State institutions under the control of the 
board, with their population November 1, 1931, 
were: Anoka State Asylum, 1007; Hastings State 
Asylum, 1034; Willmar State Asylum, 1031 ; Fer- 
gus Falls State Hospital, 1761; Rochester State 
Hospital, 1509; St. Peter State Hospital, 1813; 
School for Feeble-minded, Faribault, 2082; Col- 
ony for Epileptics, Cambridge, 443; School for 
the Blind, Faribault, 101 ; School for the Deaf, 
Faribault, 303; State Public School, Owatonna, 
527; State Training School for Boys, Red Wing, 
374; Home School for Girls, Sauk Centre, 292; 
State Reformatory for Women, Shakopee, 58; 
State Reformatory, St. Cloud, 999 ; State Prison, 
Stillwater, 1307; Sanatorium for Consumptives, 
Ah-gwah-ching, 251 ; Hospital for Crippled 
Children, St. Paul, 250. . o* i. 

Legislation. A regular session of the State 
Legislature was held, ending on April 22, It 
made appropriations of $43,466,156 for the State 
expenditures of the ensuing two fiscal years. A 
bill to authorize the issuance of $16,414,000 of 
State bonds for road construction in that period 
was passed, with the backing of those who be- 
lieved that activity in highway building would 
supply the best means for the relief of unemploy- 
ment. By a bill proposing the amendment of the 
State constitution so as to permit of the levying 
of a State income tax, the necessary constitu- 
tional change was submitted to popular vote. For 
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the maintenance of State institutions the Legisla- 
ture panted $11,653,383 to the Board of Con- 
trol. Of this amount, $1,880,600 was made avail- 
able for institutional construction in 1931. 

A Conservatfon Commission of five members 
was created, charged with directing the use and 
development of i£e State’s forest and mineral 
resources. An effort to help agriculture was made 
in the form of a law to permit storage of wheat 
and other grains on farms in such manner that 
the farmers might issue warehouse receipts, 
upon which to obtain loans or advances, in the 
manner permitted in the other spring-wheat 
States. To the State’s veterans of the war with 
Spain was granted a bonus totaling $1,500,000, 
divisible among some 3000 individuals. 

The measure to provide a joint sewage system 
for St. Paul and Minneapolis, a proposal over 
which the two cities had failed to reach entire 
agreement, was passed, but was vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Olson. See below under Political Events, 

The Legislature united upon a site on Wabasha 
Street, Minneapolis, for a new $1,600,000 State 
office Wlding; required an intervening period of 
five days between application for marriage li- 
censes and their issuance ; memorialized Congress 
to provide for the early completion of the 0-foot 
channel in the upper Mississippi River; and rec- 
ognized October 12 as Columbus Day. 

Political and Other Events. The State’s so- 
called Press Gag law was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Federal Supreme Court in a 
decision rendered on June 1 by a bare majority 
of 6 to 4. This enactment of 1925 gave authority 
for the abatement, as public nuisances, of mali- 
cious, scandalous and defamatory journals. The 
efforts to carry forward a plan of joint sewer 
construction for Minneapolis and St. Paul were 
held back by the inability of the two cities to 
agree on the details of a metropolitan drainage 
system. 

Plans were prepared for a new $4,000,000 City 
Hall and Court House for St. Paul, and were 
submitted to the city council and the commis- 
sioners of Ramsey County in April. Work was 
begun on a $1,500,000 addition to the St. Paul 
Auditorium. The improvement of the upper Mis- 
sissippi River proceeded with the completion of 
the Hastings Dam and the filling of the stretch 
of river almve it, known as Lake St. Paul. The 
State Railroad and Warehouse Commission sanc- 
tioned on July 20 the acquisition of the North- 
western Telephone and Telegraph Company by 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Company. Both 
companies served the Twin Cities. An ordinance 
of the City of St. Paul providing automatic rise 
and fall of salaries of public servants in accord- 
ance with changes in the cost of living was sus- 
pended by the City Council on July 13, in response 
to protests from public servants facing a reduc- 
tion on account of lower living costs. 

Suit was brought to test the validity of the 
vetoed bill of the Legislative session of 1931 for 
the redistricting of the State into nine districts 
for the election of Federal Representatives. The 
State Supreme Court renderea a decision early 
in October sustaining the vetoed bill as a consti- 
tutionally valid act, on the theory that the power 
of gubernatorial veto did not extend to a measure 
of this character. Notice of appeal from this de- 
cision to the Federal Supreme Court was filed. 

Officers. Governor, Floyd B. Olson; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Henry Arens; Secretary of 
State, Mike Holm; State Treasurer, Julius A. 


Schmahl; Auditor, Stafford King; Attorney- 
General, Henry N. Benson; Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, James M. McConnell. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Samuel B. Wilson; Associate Justices, Homer B. 
Dibell, Andrew Holt, Clifford L, Hilton, Royal 
A. Stone, I. M. Olsen and Charles Loring. 

MINiraSOTi^ University or. A coeducation- 
al State institution for higher learning in Minne- 
apolis, founded in 1861. The 1931 autumn regis- 
tration was 12,639, while the summer session 
enrollment for the same year was 6210. The uni- 
versity staff on a full-time basis, including pro- 
fessors, associate professors, assistant professors, 
and instructors, numbered 706. The income for 
the year ending June 30, 1931, amounted to $11,- 
330,177. The permanent university fund was in- 
creased by $503,374. Gifts received during the 
year included $275,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to be used as a fluid research fund 
over a period of seven years and $75,000, each, 
from the Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations 
for an economic and social study of unemploy- 
ment and a study of the reeducation of the un- 
employed. Pioneer Hall, a man’s dormitory 
accommodating 258 persons, was completed in 
September, 1931. The library contained 750,491 
volumes. Chancellor, Lotus Delta Coffman, Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

MINORITIES. See League of Nations; Po- 
land under History, 

MISSISSIPPI. Population. According to tlie 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 2,009,821 ; in 1920 it was 1,790,- 
618. The native white population was 989,807 
^930), 845,943 (1920). The Negro population 
was 1,009,718 (1030), 035,184 (1920). Thus the 
native whites, though not yet quite equal in num- 
ber to the Negroes in 1930, had increased at a rate 
sufficiently more rapid in the decade almost to 
overcome their numerical inferiority. The foreign- 
born white population, only 8019 in 1920, had 
decreased to 7049 in 1930. The State contained, in 
1930, 1458 Indians and 1221 Mexicans; the latter 
group had l)een classed in 1920 with the foreign- 
born whites. Jackson, the capital and most popu- 
lous city, had 48,282 inhabitants (1930), 22,817 
(1920) ; Meridian, 31,964 (1930), 23,399 (1920) ; 
Vicksburg, 22,943 (1930), 18,072 (1920). 

Agriculture, The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the princi- 
pal crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 

Cotton 1931 3,988,000 1,726,000 • 

1930 4,243,000 1,464.000 • 

Corn 1931 2,299,000 42,582,000 $17,018,000 

1980 1,999,000 22,988,000 22,528.000 


Hay, tame.. 1931 320,000 440,000 » 4,224,000 

1980 250,000 287,000 » 3,910.000 

Sweet potatoes 1931 63,000 6,355,000 2,678,000 

1930 45.000 3,825,000 2,869.000 

Potatoei . . . 1931 14,000 1,134,000 860.000 

1980 9,000 594,000 832,000 

• Bales. • Tons. 

Mineral Production. Some Petroleum drilling 
was undertaken in 1931, for the exploration of 
what were reported to be promising oil-sand 
deposits. The total value of the mineral produc- 
tion of the State was $2,672,616 for 1920; for 
1928, $2,634,347. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering the vear 1029 gave the num- 
ber of the State’s manufacturing establishments 
as 1912 (about 44 per cent more than in 1927). 
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Wage earners employed in these establishments 
numbered 52,039 (exceeding by 2.9 per cent the 
number of those thus employed in 1927). Wages 
paid to these earners amounted to $42,508,069 
(above 5 per cent more than had been paid in 
1927). Materials for manufacture, plus fuel and 
purchased electricity, cost $113,093,147 (exceed- 
ing such cost for 1927 by about 7 per cent). The 
manufactured product attained the total value 
of $220,209,414 (12 per cent higher than that of 
1927). 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, were: for maintaining 
and operating governmental departments, $16,- 
469,727 (of which $5,677,639 was for local edu- 
cation) ; for interest on debt, $1,413,242; for 
permanent improvements, $4,315,278; total, $22,- 
198,247 (of which $4,260,437 was for highways, 
$2,667,364 being for maintenance and $1,703,073 
for construction). Kevenues were $17,071,346. 
Funded State debt outstanding on Sept. 30, 1930, 
totaled $31,611,049. Net of sinking-fund assets, 
it was $31,479,106. On an assessed valuation of 
$742,504,631 the State levied in the year ad- 
valorern taxes of $5,940,036. 

Tbanspobtation. The total number of, miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 4208.94. There had been, during the preced- 
ing year, a trilling addition of 0.35 mile of 
line, while operation of 75.54 miles had been 
abandoned. No building of new line or trackage 
in 1931 was reported. 

Education. A state-wide survey of the educa- 
tional system was undertaken in 1931. Its scope 
extended from the rural school to the college. 

Legislation. In a special session the Legisla- 
ture passed, on October 1, a measure providing 
for tlie restriction of the acreage to be planted 
to cotton in 1932. The plan of restriction con- 
formed to that previously adopted by Texas (see 
Texas under Legislation). Provision was made 
for a State Agricultural Credit Corporation, car- 
rying a $1,000,000 bond issue. A highway act was 
passed, raising the tax on gasoline to 5^ cents 
and authorizing an issue of $5,000,000 in road 
bonds as means to meet the requirements for 
entitling the State to the Federal contribution of 
highway aid. The heavy deficit of the State 
Treasury was handled in similar fashion, an issue 
of $6,000,000 of the State’s bonds being authorized 
for the purpose of covering it. 

A delay in the working of the previous year’s 
act for the issue of State bonds so as to enable 
the State to take up its outstanding bank- 
guarantee certificates was corrected by the pas- 
sage of an act amending defects in the earlier 
measure autliorizing the issue of $5,000,000 of 
the State’s indebtedness. As a lightening of the 
incidence of the tax burden, the Legislature pro- 
vided that the tax payments of 1932 might be 
made in quarterly installments. The State hav- 
ing had trouble with tax-dodging in the sale of 
gasoline, a law was passed making the “boot- 
legging*" of this commodity a misdemeanor. 

Political and Other Events. The State was 
troubled early in the year by insufficiency of funds 
in its treasury. Members of the Legislature, 
largely opponents of Governor Bilbo, met infor- 
mally in April and took the occasion to petition 
him to call a special session to make the neces- 
sary provisions for financing. Bilbo, suspecting 
his opponents of intention to attack his course 
in office, refused to call the session. Q^e State 


Bond Commission, however, negotiated the sale 
to bankers of some $2,000,000 in bonds and notes 
of the State at the end of April. Of this, $1,- 
000,000 was to provide for the building of a State 
Hospital for the Insane, and the remainder, in 
short-term notes, was to defray deficiency in run- 
ning expense of the State government to the end 
of 1931. 

A law of the Legislature of 1930 providing for 
an issue of $5,000,000 of bonds of the State to 
provide the means to pay off guarantee certifi- 
cates issued to creditors of failed banks, in excess 
of the resources of the guarantee fund obtained 
from the banks, was contested by interests in 
Jackson. The State Supreme Court decided on 
March 23 that the proposed bond issue was lawful 
and valid. The Democratic primary elections, held 
on August 4, resulted in the choice of H. L. White 
as regular and of Martin S. Conner as inde- 
pendent candidate for Governor. A run-off pri- 
mary, held on Au^st 25, gave Conner the 
nomination over White, assuring his election be- 
cause of the solidly Democratic politics of the 
State. Mississippi offered in December one-half of 
its bonds authorized by the special session of the 
Legislature, but was unable to sell them. 

Officers. Governor, Theodore G. Bilbo; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Bid well Adam; Secretary of 
State, Walker Wood; Attorney-General, George 
T. Mitchell; Treasurer, H. C. Yawn; Auditor, 
C. C. White ; Superintendent of Education, W. F. 
Bond. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, Syd- 
ney Smith; Associate Justices, W. D. Anderson, 
James G. McGowan, George H. Ethridge, W. H. 
Cook, V. A. Griffith. 

MISSISSIPPI, University of. A coeduca- 
tional, State institution of higher learning in 
University, Miss., chartered in 1844 and opened 
in 1848. The university consists of a college of 
liberal arts and schools of law, engineering, 
medicine, pharmacy, education, and commerce 
and business administration. The enrollment for 
the autumn of 1931 was 1156, while that for the 
1931 summer session was 350. There were 70 
faculty members. The library contained approx- 
imately 40,000 volumes. The income (appropria- 
tion) for the biennium was $405,000; students* 
fees amounted to approximately $180,000. Erec- 
tion of a new hospital completed the $1,600,000 
building programme which was made possible 
through special legislative appropriation in 1928. 
Chancellor, J. N. Powers, M.A., M.Pd., LL.D. 

MISSISSIPPI BI VEB. See Floods and Flood 
Prevention. 

MISSOUBI Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 3,629,367, in 1920 it was 3,404,- 
055. The native white population increased to 
3,249,497 (1930), from 3,039,018 (1920). The 
foreign-ltorn whites decreased to 149,390 (1930), 
from 186,026 (1920). The number of Negro in- 
habitants rose to 223,840 (1930), from 178,241 
(1920). The percentage of the Negroes in the 
whole population rose to 6.2 (1930), from 5.2 
(1920). In 1930 the State contained 4989 Mexi- 
cans (previously grouped with foreign-born 
whites) and 578 Indians and 634 Chinese. 

Of 1,458,054 persons reported in 1930 as hav- 
ing gainful occupations, 371,251 were in agricul- 
ture, 370,787 in the manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries (these including 74,573 in the 
building industry), 245,020 in trade, 145,379 in 
transportation, 141,849 in domestic and personal 
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service, and 96,879 in professional service. St. 
Louis, the most populous city, had 821,900 in- 
habitants (1930), 772,897 (1920); Kansas City, 
399,746 (1930), 324,410 (1920); St. Joseph, 
80,935 (1980), 77,039 (1920); Springfield, 67,527 
(1930), 39,631 (1920) ; Jefferson City, the capi- 
tal, 21,596 (1930), 14,490 (1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop 

Corn .... 

Hay, tame 

Wheat ... 

Oato 

Cotton . . . 

Potatoes . 

Sweet 

potatoes 

Tobacco . . 


r«or 

1931 

1930 

1931 
1080 
1981 

1930 

1931 

1930 
1081 
1080 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 
1980 


Aereapt 

6 . 184.000 

6 . 123.000 

2 . 787.000 

8 . 112.000 

1 . 497.000 

1 . 376.000 

1 . 865.000 

1 . 727.000 

350.000 

869.000 

49.000 

48.000 


Prod. Bu. 
170 , 060,000 

85 . 722.000 
2 , 784 , 000 * 
2 , 242 , 000 * 

29 . 938.000 

17 . 888.000 

50 . 355.000 

41 . 448.000 
270 , 000 * 
151 , 000 * 

8 . 675.000 

4 . 848.000 


Valuo 

156 , 120,000 

64 . 292.000 

18 . 931.000 

26 . 904.000 

13 . 476.000 

18 . 186.000 

11 . 078.000 

16 . 165.000 


10,000 900,000 

9,000 766.000 

8,100 8 , 505 , 000 * 

6,200 5 , 679 , 000 « 


2 . 672.000 

4 . 848.000 

675.000 

842.000 

936.000 

875.000 


* Tons. ^ Bales. * Pounds. 

Mineral Production. The mining of the ores 
of the State continued in 1930 about as actively 
as in 1929. There were produced from these ores, 
in 1930, 199,632 short tons of lead and, in 1929, 
198,649 tons. The value of lead produced fell to 
$19,963,200 for 1930, from $25,007,094 for 1929. 
The mine production of zinc for 1930 was 10,811 
short tons and, for 1929, 11,017 tons; by value 
it fell to $1,037,856 for 1930, from $1,454,244 for 

1929. Ores yielded also minor values in silver and 
copper. The clay products of 1929 amounted to 
$14,994,548; those of 1928 to $14,891,273. The 
cement production of 1930 was somewhat down 
from 1029, but was exceeded by the shipment 
from mills, which ran to 8,030,628 barrels for 

1930, as against 7,984,337 for 1929; by value, 
$11,470,751 for 1930 and $11,667,905 for 1929. 
The coal mines, producing 3,408,000 short tons 
in 1930, were less active than in 1929, when 
they produced 4,030,311 short tons, valued at 
$9,778,000. There were produced, in 1929, 4,397,- 
800 short tons of stone and, in 1928, 3,445,690 
tons; in value, $7,085,323 for 1929 and $6,137,631 
for 1928. The sales of lime producers fell to 
261,000 short tons for 1930, from 316,579 for 
1929; and by value, to $1,813,000 for 1930, from 
$2,319,886 for 1929. The total value of the State’s 
mineral production was $78,948,484 for 1929; 
for 1928, $74,981,382. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering the year 1929 rendered the 
number of the State’s manufacturing establish- 
ments as 5757 (about 5 per cent in excess of their 
number in 1927). Wage earners in these estab- 
lishments numbered 201,174 (3 per cent above 
their number for 1927). Wages paid them 
amounted to $238,432,655 (3.6 ]^r cent more 
than for 1927). The cost of materials for manu- 
facture and of fuel and purchased electricity was 
$1,124,967,668 (nearly 12 per cent greater than 
for 1927). The manufactured product was valued 
at $1, 876,140, 033> (an excess of 12.7 per cent over 
the figure for 1927). The value added by manu- 
facture was reckoned at $751,172,375. St. Louis 
led as a manufacturing centre, having 2704 estab- 
lishments, 107,468 wage earners on payrolls, a 
total of $133,051,352 paid in wages, and a manu- 


factured product of $983,823,009. It thus ac- 
counted for about one-half of the manufacturing 
done in the State in 1929. Kansas City, Mo., 
ranked next, with 904 establishments, 29,895 wage 
earners there employed, a wage bill of $38,402,- 
756, and a product of $340,890,312. 

Finanpe. State expenditures of the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $30,- 
988,165 (of which $7,373,924 was for local 
education) ; for interest on debt, $3,505,595; for 
permanent improvements, $33,408,041; total, 
$67,941,801 (of which $39,116,031 was for 
highways, $6,145,687 being for maintenance and 
$32,970,344 for construction). Kevenues were 
$50,749,141. Of these, property and special taxes 
formed 32.8 per cent ; departmental earnings 
and remuneration to the State for officers’ serv- 
ices, 13.5; sale of licenses, 43.5 (including gaso- 
line sale taxes amounting to $8,602,175). The 
State’s funded debt outstanding on Dec. 31, 1930, 
was $92,312,839; of this, $74,000,000 was for 
highways. Net of sinking-fund assets, debt was 
$90,699,700. On a property valuation of $4,730,- 
949,500 were levied in the year taxes of $5,677,139. 

Transportation. The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 7896.66. Additions of line totaling 13.28 had 
been made during the preceding year, but 56.53 
miles of line had been abandoned. In 1931 were 
built 85.53 additional miles of first and 45.53 
of second track. 

Education. With a view to rendering it pos- 
sible to reconstruct the system of school districts 
on a basis of greater areas, the Legislature in 
1931, according to State Superintendent Lee, 
in the Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, enacted a law under which the school 
districts of the entire State would have the 
option of joining to make larger districts. A 
State school fund of approximately $8,500,000 a 
year was provided, chiefly to serve as an equaliz- 
ing fund. In order to furnish support to every 
elementary teaching unit at the rate of $750 a 
year and to every high-school teaching unit at 
$1000 a year, there was enacted a law permitting 
the imposition of a local school tax at the rate 
of 20 cents on every $100 of property. 

As reported in December, 1931, the number of 
the State’s inhabitants of school age was 948,220. 
There were enrolled in the public schools, in 

1930, 656,073 pupils. Of these, 524,023 were in 
common schools or elementary grades; in high 
schools, 132,050. The year’s expenditures for 
education totaled $55,462,083. Salaries of teach- 
ers, by the year, averaged $932 for men and 
$703 for women. 

Charities and Corrections. The State Board 
of (parities and Corrections, as functioning in 

1931, was the central organization in matters of 
the State’s welfare activities. It exercised super- 
visory duties with regard to jails, almshouses, 
workhouses, and many hospitals. It performed 
many duties relating to the safeguarding of un- 
prot^ted children, and maintained a State home 
for . neglected childreh committed to its care. 
Throu^ a Children’s Bureau it supervised the 
treatment of all dependent or neglected children. 
It licensed maternity hospitals, supervised poor 
relief, acted in an advisory capacity to county 
superintendents of public welfare. Hospitals for 
the insane and a colony for the feeble-minded were 
under the control of another body, the Eleemosy- 
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nary Board. The penal inatitntione, also, were 
separately operated. The control of the State ciis« 
todial and eleemosynary institutions was thus 
only incompletely centralized. Among the institu- 
tions of the State were four State hospitals, the 
Missouri Colony for the Feeble-minded and Epi- 
leptic, Missouri State Sanatorium. Confederate 
Home, State Soldiers' Home, State Penitentiary, 
Reformatory, Industrial Home for Girls, and In- 
dustrial Home for Negro Girls. 

Legislation. The Legislature met in regular 
session and enacted a new graduated income tax 
designed to add about $5,500,000 to the State's 
yearly revenue. About $3,250,000 of the proceeds 
were to be applied to improving the public 
schools of the State, chiefly the rural schools. Ap- 
propriations made by the session from anticipated 
general revenue were estimated as exceeding such 
revenue by $5,680,000 for the ensuing two years, 
and were largely cut by Governor Caulfield, exer- 
cising the power to veto separate items of 
appropriation. A school bill was enacted, to as- 
sure a minimum of eight months of operation in 
all the public schools of the State and a guarantee 
of $750 a year, at least, for each class or teaching 
unit. The State law rendering it a felony for 
bank officers and directors to permit a bank to 
receive deposits when insolvent and rendering 
subsequent suspension prima facie evidence of 
such knowledge on their part had been criticized 
as unjust, and it was repealed. A State highway 
patrol force of 115 was created. April 13, the 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, was 
made a State holiday. 

The prevailing Democratic Legislature passed 
a measure to redistrict the State into 13 districts, 
in accordance with the new Federal apportion- 
ment, for the election of members of the Federal 
House of Representatives. This measure, provid- 
ing what wore regarded as eight Democratic and 
five Republican districts, was obnoxious to the 
Republicans. Governor Caulfield vetoed it. This 
left the State without any means for the election 
of its reduced number of Representatives severally 
by districts. The Governor vetoed likewise an 
anti-lynching law and a measure for additional 
aid to disabled children. 

Political and Othek Events. As the Legis- 
lature had failed to redistrict the State for the 
election of State Senators, Governor Caulfield, 
Inter in the year, had recourse to executive 
proclamation in the effort to obtain the rearrange- 
ment of districts that the Republicans had long 
demanded in vain. The Senatorial districts had 
remained the same for some 30 years, during 
which the Democrats had lost control of the State 
Senate but once. On July 14 Governor Caulfield 
filed with the Secretary of State a proclamation 
altering the bounds of the 34 districts, to take 
effect at once. The authority cited for his action 
was a provision of the State Constitution to the 
effect that the Governor, Secretary of State, and 
Attorney General should establish new district 
lines within 30 days after the adjournment of 
the Legislature in case that body had failed to 
perform the duty. The effort to redistrict by execu- 
tive action had been made previously under 
Governor Hyde and had been held invalid in 1921 
by a close majority of the State Supreme Court 
divided on strictly partisan lines. The Democratic 
State Committee ^ok steps to sue against the 
proclamation. 

The Baltimore A Ohio R.R. system, effecting 
the final steps in the acquisition of the Chicago 


k Alton Railroad Go., extended its territory by 
this means into Missouri as far as Kansas City, 
^nsas City adopted a ten-year plan of public 
improvements involving large capital outlay. The 
plan provided for the expenditure of $4,000,000 
on a new City Hall, $2,750,000 for parks and 
playgrounds, $2,000,000 for hospitals, $8,300,000 
for traffic arteries, $3,500,000 for a water- 
softening plant and allied work, $4,500,000 for 
a public auditorium, $1,000,000 for an incinerat- 
ing plant and considerable sums for markets, a 
stadium, river improvement, sewers, an airport, 
and police and fire stations. At county expense 
were to be built a court house costing $4,000,000 
and other buildings. The bond issues for the entire 
plan were voted at a special election held on I^y 
26; they totaled $39,575,000. 

The old Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank 
was sold by the Federal receiver on June 4. Its 
resources of some $26,000,000 were acquired by 
a new organization, the Phoenix Joint Stock 
Land Bank, established in Kansas City and char- 
tered to make farm loans in Missouri and Kansas. 
In a special election held on September 29 to fill 
the vacancy of a Federal Representative in the 
Seventh District. Robert D. Johnson, Democrat, 
was elected, defeating John W. Palmer, Republi- 
can, and a third independent candidate, by a 
majority of 5 to 4, in what had been mainly 
Republican territory. 

Officers. Governor, Henry S. Caulfield; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Edward H. Winter; Secretary 
of State, Charles U. Becker ; Auditor, L. D. 
Thompson; Treasurer, Larry Brunk; Attorney- 
General, Stratton Shartel ; Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Charles A. Lee. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, Wil- 
liam T. Ragland; Associate Justices, Berryman 
Henwood, Frank E. Atwood, Earnest S. Gantt, 
William F. Frank, John Turner White, George 
R. Ellison. 

MISSOURI, University or. A State institu- 
tion of higher education in Columbia and Rolla, 
Mo., founded in 1839. The enrollment for all di- 
visions for the first semester of 1931-32 was 4668, 
of whom 3373 were men and 1295 women. The total 
enrollment for the 1931 summer session was 2741, 
of whom 1250 were men and 1491 women. The 
total annual enrollment of all classes of students, 
including those in correspondence and extension 
courses, was 8473. There were 456 faculty mem- 
bers. The endowment of the university was ap- 
proximately $2,500,000, and the total income 
from all sources was approximately $4,200,000. 
The libraries contained 287,117 volumes. Presi- 
dent, Walter Williams, LL.T). 

MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION. Sec Arbi- 
tration, International; Mexico under Eiatory, 

MODERNIST ART. See Art Exhibitions. 

MODERN LANGUAGE STUDIES. See 
Philology, Modern. 

MOHAIR. See Wool. 

MOLDAVIAN SOCIALIST SOVIET RE- 
PUBLIC. See Ukraine. 

MOLUCCA ARCHIPELAGO. See Nether- 
land East Indies. 

MONACO, m6n'&-k0. A principality on the 
Mediterranean coast, surrounded on the land 
sides by the French Department of Alpes Mari- 
times. Area, about 8 square miles; population at 
the census of 1928, 24,927. It is chiefly known 
for its gambling resort, Monte Carlo (population 
in 1928, 11,055). Otlier towns are Monaco (2085) 
and La Condamine (11,787). Under the constitu- 
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tion of Jan. 7, 1011, the Government consists of 
the Prince, assisted by a Council of State and a 
National Council elected by universal suffrage. 
Revenue is mainly derived from the gambling 
concession, which is leased for about $450,000 an- 
nually. Receipts of the rambling resort, the Monte 
Carlo Casino, for the nscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1031, totaled $5,250,000 and gross expenditures 
were nearly $3,000,000. The ruler in 1931 was 
Prince Louis II. A decree issued by Prince Louis, 
Dec.^ 20, 1030, dissolved the Council of State and 
National Council and suspended some of the con- 
stitutional guarantees (see 1930 Yeas Book). 

MONASH, Gen. Sib John. An Australian 
soldier and engineer, died Oct. 8, 1931, in Mel- 
bourne where he was born June 27, 1865. He 
attended the Scotch College and Melbourne Uni- 
versity, and on graduation in 1884 practiced as 
a civil engineer. Made brigade commander in 
the Australian Army in 1916, he served in the 
Gallipoli campaign after which, in recogniton 
of his bravery, Monash Valley at Anzac was 
named for him. He also participated in the Suez 
Canal defense, and was then transferred to 
France where during 1916-18, he commanded the 
3d Australian division. In May, 1918, he was 
made a lieutenant general and succeeded Sir 
William Birdwood in command of the Australian 
Army Corps in France, achieving distinction at 
the Battle of Amiens and the subsequent battles 
which led to the Allied victory. After the Armis- 
tice he became director-general of the Department 
of Repatriation and Demobilization of the Aus- 
tralian Imperial Force in Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. After 1920 he was chairman of the State 
Electricity Commission, appointed by act of 
Parliament, and was a member of the Common- 
wealth Council of Defense, retiring from the Aus- 
tralian Army in 1930 with the rank of general. 

MONEY. The table on page 525 from the an- 
nual report of the director of the United States 
Mint shows the distribution of the stock of 
money in the United States on June 30, 1931, 
June ‘30, 1930, Oct. 31, 1920, Mar. 31, 1917, June 
30, 1914, Jan. 1, 1879. 

MONEY BATES. See Financial REVlB^v. 

MONGOLIA. A huge and vaguely defined re- 
gion lying west of Manchuria and south of the 
Siberian territories of the Soviet Union. It is 
divided politically into Inner Mongolia, which is 
administratively a part of China, and Outer 
Mongolia, an independent soviet republic in close 
relations with the Soviet Union. The total area 
is estimated at from 1,367,000 to 1,875,000 square 
miles and the total population at 750,000 Mongols 
and 100,000 others, chiefly Chinese and Russians. 
The nomadic Mongol and Kalmuk tribes live 
mainly by stock raising and furs, skins, hides, 
horns, and wool are the principal exports. The 
soil is naturally fertile but needs irrigation to be 
productive. Gold, iron, coal, copper, silver, and 
tin are found, but are not worked extensively. 

Inneb Mongolia. In 1928, the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China made provinces of the former 
special administrative districts of Jehol, Suiyuan, 
and Chahar, into which Inner Mongolia had been 
divided (see China under Area and Population), 
Chengteh, Kweisui, and Kalgan are the respective 
provincial capitals. In recent years there has 
been a steady influx of Chinese settlers, who are 
extending the area under cultivation. 

Ohteb Mongolia. Established as an independ- 
ent republic along soviet lines in May, 1924, 
Outer Mongolia has an area of 714,000 square 


miles and a population (1928) of 676,000, of 
whom 679,000 are Mongols, 90,000 Russians, and 
7000 Chinese. The capital, Ulan Bator Khoto 
(City of the Red hero), formerly known as Urga, 
has about 60,000 inhabitants. Shale coal mines 
at Nalaiha, near the capital, produced 10,000, tons 
in 1927 ; salt and precious stones are mined. The 
net national income is estimated at about $10,- 
000,000 annually. 

Foreign trade has shown a steady increase. In 
1927 exports were valued at 26^259,000 tuhriks 
and imports at 24,608,000 tuhriks ( 1 tuhrik, the 
unit of currency, equals about $0.36 U. S. cur- 
rency). In the same year 63.6 per cent of the 
total trade was with China and 36.4 per cent with 
the Soviet Union. There are no railways, but 
motor transportation is developing, particularly 
on the main trade route to China via Ulan Bator 
Klioto and Kalgan. A small steamer plies on 
Lake Kosogol and there is an air line between 
Ulan Bator Khoto and Verkhneudinsk on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. 

For political developments in 1931, see China 
under History, Also consult I. I. Serebrennikov, 
“A Soviet Satellite: Outer Mongolia Today,” For- 
eign Ajfairs (April, 1931). 

MONOPLANES. Sec Aeronautics. 

MONTANA. Population. According to the 
Federal Census of 1930 the population of the 
State on Apr. 1, 1930, was 537,606; in 1920 it was 
648,889. The number of native whites increased 
slightly to 444,366 (1930), from 440,640 (1920). 
Foreign-born whites decreased to 72,961 (1030), 
from 93,620 (1920). There were 1256 Negroes 
(1930), 1658 (1920) ; 2571 Mexicans (1930) pre- 
viously classed as foreign-born whites; 14,798 
Indians, 486 Chinese, and 753 Japanese were also 
numbered in the population of 1930. The urban 
population (living in communities of at least 
2500) increased during the decade to 181,036, 
from 172,011 ; the rural declined to 356,670, from 
376,878. Of 216,471 persons listed as in gainful 
occupations in 1930, 79,678 were in agriculture, 
26,982 in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, 24,303 in trade, 23,379 in transportation 
and 17,655 in mining, quarrying, and petroleum 
extraction. The population of Butte was 39,532 
(1930), 41,611 (1920) ; Helena, the capital, had 
11,803 inhabitants (1930), 12,037 (1920). 

AobIcultube. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Tear Acreage Prod Bu. Value 

Wheat 1931 2,182,000 14,684,000 $ 8,053,000 

1930 4,217,000 36,313,000 17,096.000 

Hay, tame .. 1931 1,636,000 1,492,000” 13,428,000 

1930 1,619,000 1,726,000” 18,986.000 

Oato 1931 183,000 2,654,000 876,000 

1930 305,000 5,948,000 1,844,000 

Flaxseed ... 1931 144,000 331,000 364,000 

1930 481,000 1,780,000 2,382,000 

Potatoes . . . 1931 19,000 1,805,000 1,083.000 

1930 18,000 1,764,000 1,940,000 

Corn 1931 123,000 1,722,000 982,000 

1930 141,000 1,692,000 1,117,000 

Barley 1931 189,000 1,946,000 817,000 

1980 232,000 8,828,000 1,569,000 

Sugar beets . 1931 54,000 614,000” 

1930 45,000 672,000” 4,191,000 

Dry beans . . 1931 87,000 855,000 » 568,000 


1930 49,000 529,000 » 2,169,000 

” Tons. ^ 100-lb. bags. 

Mineral Pboduction. Of copper, zinc, silver, 
lead and gold, which normally constitute in their 
aggregate much the greater part of the value of 
the State’s yearly mineral yield, the value pro- 
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dueed in 1930 fell severely, to $32,720,416, from 
$71,770,547 for 1929. The decline was due in part 
to lower prices obtainable for all of these metals, 
in 1930, except gold. It resulted, in part, also from 
much reduced mining activity. There were treated 
in 1930 but 2,686,669 short tons of ores bearing 
any of these metals, as against 4,723,445 tons 
treated in 1929. In consequence, the mine produc- 
tion even of gold declined to 43,489 fine ounces 
for 1930, from 54,758 for 1920; by value, to about 
$900,000 for 1930, from about $1,137,000 for 
1929. That of silver was reduced to 7,052,889 fine 
ounces for 1930, from 12,716,977 for 1929; by 
value, to about $2,700,000 for 1930, from about 
$6,750,000 for 1929. The yield of copper, the prin- 
cipal feature of the State’s mineral industry, fell 
to 196,187,523 pounds, for 1930, from 297,725,973 
pounds for 1929, for which year the value of the 
product was $52,399,771. The yield of lead for 
1930 was 21,306,044 pounds, and for 1929, 39,- 
213,707 pounds with a value of $2,470,464. Zinc 
produced in 1930 amounted to 52,841,108 pounds; 
in 1929, to 136,351,704 pounds, having a value of 
$8,999,214. The quantity of coal mined declined to 

2.845.000 short tons for 1930, from 3,407,526 tons, 
in value $7,561,000, for 1929. There were produced 

3.139.000 barrels of petroleum in 1930, as against 

3.980.000 in 1929; by value, $5,300,000 (esti- 
mated) in 1930 as against $7,260,000 in 1929. 
Increasing natural gas output, for 1929, at- 
tained 9,659,000 M cub. ft., in value $2,377,000. 
The total value of the State’s mineral production 
was $93,842,135 for 1929; for 1928, $74,752,309. 

The value of gold, silver, copper, lead, and sine 
produced from Montana mines in 1931, according 
to estimates of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, was 
about $18,073,000. This decrease of nearly 45 
per cent from the value of $32,720,416 in 1930 
was caused chiefly by the sharp decline in the 
sales price of copjier and the inactivity of nearly 
all the large producers of silver, lead, and zinc. 
The value of the gold output decreased from 
$899,001 in 1930 to about $875,600 in 1931. The 
output of silver decreased from 7,052,889 ounces 
in 1930 to about 3,920,000 ounces in 1931; it 
was the lowest output since detailed production 
figures were first recorded. Copper output de- 
creased from 196,187,523 pounds in 1930 to about 

184.482.000 pounds in 1931, and the value from 
$25,504,378 to about $15,312,000, the lowest out- 
put and value since 1921. The production of lead 
decreased from 21,306,044 pounds valued at 
$1,065,302 in 1930 to about 8,168,000 pounds 
valued at $310,400 in 1931, the smallest output 
since 1912. The output of zinc recovered from ore 
mined in Montana decreased from 52,841,108 
pounds in 1930 to about 11,550,000 pounds in 
1931, and the value from $2,536,373 to about 
$438,900, the lowest output since 1909. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering the year 1929 rendered the 
number of the State’s manufacturing establish- 
ments as 583. These employed 13,673 wage earn- 
ers (slightly fewer than in 1927), to whom were 
paid wages totaling $21,718,995 (nearly 5 per 
cent more than had been thus paid in 1927). 
Materials for manufacture, plus fuel and pur- 
chased electricity, cost $173,594,372 (some 14 
per cent more than the corresponding aggregate 
for 1927 ) . The manufactured product was valued 
at $247,952,720 (exceeding that of 1927 by 21.8 
per cent). The value added by manufacture was 
estimated as $74,358,348. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 


June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $7,404,- 
970 (of which $1,802,694 was for local educa- 
tion) ; for interest on debt, $410,879; for perma- 
nent improvements, $5,626,551; total, $13,442,400 
(of which $6,293,033 was for highways, $896,498 
being for maintenance and $5,402,535 for con- 
struction). Revenues were $13,135,098. Of these 
property and special taxes formed 18.2 per cent; 
departmental earnings and remuneration to the 
State for its officers’ services, 6 ; sales of licenses, 
36.8 (including taxes of $3,005,015 on sales of 
gasoline). The State’s funded debt outstanding 
on June 30, 1930, was $5,605,252. Net of sinking- 
fund assets, it was $3,121,226. On property bear- 
ing an assessed valuation of $443,082,816 were 
levied in the year State taxes of $2,023,042. 

Transportation. The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 5228.14. Additions of line totaling 6.03 
miles had been made during the year preceding, 
while operation of 8.49 miles of line had been 
abandoned. In 1931 were built 9 miles of ad- 
ditional first track. 

Education. For the academic year 1929-30, 
the number of persons of school age (from 6 to 
21 years) was reported as 154,413. There were 
enrolled in that year, in the public schools of 
the State, 120,337 pupils. Of these enrolled, 95,- 
769 were reported to be in common schools or 
in elementary grades, and 24,787 were in liigh 
schools. The year’s expenditures for public-school 
education totaled $15,106,521. Salaries of teach- 
ers were stated to range from about $600 to 
$1200 a year in rural schools and from about 
$900 to $1800 in towns and cities. The Legisla- 
ture of 1931 adopted a codified law covering all 
the public high schools. This law was described 
as rendering the provisions for the financing of 
high schools more nearly dependent upon the needs 
of the different types. 

CuARiTiES AND CORRECTIONS. The central 
agency for the institutions having the care and 
custody of persons is the State Board of Char- 
ities. This Board in 1931 consisted of 3 mem- 
bers, each holding under appointment of the 
Governor, confirmed by the State Senate, for a 
term of 6 years. The Board had supervisory and 
advisory powers over charitable and correctional 
institutions receiving State aid. A Bureau of 
Child Protection, having as its head a Secretary 
(Maggie Smith Hathaway), performed exten- 
sive duties in the way of safeguarding minors. 

Legislation. The State Legislature held a 
regular 60-day session, which ended on March 7. 
It passed a measure providing, subject to popular 
referendum, an issue of $6,000,000 of tax-antici- 
pation warrants on receipts from the tax on gaso- 
line. The proceeds were to enable the State to 
make, without raising a corresponding amount on 
taxes, the expenditure necessary to secure it the 
Federal highway subsidy. A commission of five 
was created to examine the State’s existing sys- 
tem of taxation. A license tax on coal dealers was 
put under the control of the State Board of 
Equalization. A constitutional amendment was 
proposed, to the effect that only taxpayers might 
vote on tax levies or bond issues. Hie Board of 
Equalization was charged with the duty of study- 
ing the problem of reducing the expenditure of 
the State government. 

Branch banking was rendered permissible for 
State institutions, to the limited extent that they 
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might establish branches in their home counties 
or counties adjoining, through consolidation with 
existing banks in such counties. The American 
Bankers' Association's uniform bank-collection 
code was adopted. The sale of securities was 
further regulated by requiring that security sales- 
men must reside in the State six months in order 
to become eligible for license and must be bonded 
for $1000. Mining and oil companies were re- 
quired to show at least 76 cents used in property 
development, out of every dollar of receipts from 
stock sales, to render their securities legal for 
sale. 

Commercial motor carriers were required to 
operate under certificates from the Public Service 
Commission and to pay an annual fee of $10 for 
each vehicle operated. Provision was made for 
the restoration of Fort Owen. The corporation 
law, unchanged for 35 years, was liberalized. The 
law on the State high schools was codified, and a 
system of school budgets was created. A budget 
system, likewise, was provided for cities. An issue 
of $3,000,000 in bonds, later invalidated by the 
courts, was made for institutional construction. 

Political and Otheb Events. The $6,000,000 
in tax-anticipation warrants which the Legisla- 
ture liad voted as a means to capitalize expected 
receipts from the gasoline tax were ratified by 
the people in a special election of May 5 and were 
subsequently declared valid by the State Supreme 
Court. Difficulties among the wheat farmers of 
the State were common % reason of the collapse 
of prices for their staple, combined with an in- 
ferior crop of spring wheat. The North-Dakota- 
Montana Wheat Growers' Association, with a 
memliership of about 25,000, was reported in April 
to have severed connection with the Federal Farm 
Board, against whose policies much opposition 
was raised. 

Officers. Governor, J. E. Erickson; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Frank A. Hazelbaker; Secretary 
of State, W. E. Harmon; Treasurer, F. E. Wil- 
liams; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Klizal^th Ireland. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, Lew 
L. Callaway; Associate Justices, John A. Mat- 
thews, Albert J. Galen, S. C, Ford, Albert II. 
Angstman. 

MONTANA, State University or. A State 
institution for the higher education of men and 
women in Missoula, Mont., founded in 1895. The 
enrollment for the autumn of 1931 was 1482. In 
the 1931 summer session 618 students were reg- 
istered, of whom 205 were men and 413 women. 
The faculty had 102 members. The productive 
funds and income for the year amounted to $700,- 
000. There were about 200,000 volumes in the 
library, including government documents. Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Clapp, Ph.D. 

MONTE CABLO. See Monaco. 

MONTENEOBO, mOn'til-na'grO. A former Bal- 
kan kingdom incorporated in Yugoslavia in 1921. 
See Yugoslavia. 

MONTSEBBAT, mOnt'sS-r&t'. One of the 
presidencies of the Leeward Islands. See Leeward 
Islands. 

MONUMENTS, National. See Parks, Na- 
tional. 

MOON. See Astronomy. 

MOONEY-BILLINGS CASE. See Cali- 
fornia under Political and Other S vents ; Crime. 

MOOBE, Clarence Lemuel Eusha. An Amer- 
ican mathematician, died in Newton, Mass., Dec. 
5, 1931. Born near Bainbridge, 0., May 12, 1876, 


he was graduated from the Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1001 and received the A.M. degree from 
Cornell University in 1902 and the Ph.D. degree 
in 1904. He also studied at the universities of 
Gottingen, Turin, and Bonn. In 1904 he was 
called to the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy as instructor in mathematics, becoming as- 
sistant professor in 1909, associate professor 
in 1916, and professor in 1920. Among the sub- 
jects in which he made special investigations 
were geometry of the sphere and of the circle in 
space and the differential geometry of hyper- 
space. 

MOOBE, Clifford Hebschel. An American 
classicist, died in Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 31, 
1931. He was born in Sudbury, Mass., Mar. 11, 
1866, and was graduated from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1889, receiving the Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Munich in 1897 and the Litt.D. 
degree from Colorado College in 1914. After 
teaching Greek at Phillips Andover Academy for 
two years, he became instructor in Latin at the 
University of Chicago in 1894 and assistant pro- 
fessor the following year. In 1898 he transferred 
to Harvard where he served as assistant professor 
of Greek and Latin until 1005 and as professor of 
Latin thereafter. In 1905--06 he was also profes- 
sor of Latin at the American School of Classical 
Studies in Home, and in 1925 was appointed 
Pope professor and dean of the faculty of arts 
and sciences at Harvard. He edited Allen's edition 
of Euripides' Medea (1899 ) and Horace's Odes and 
Epodes (1902) and was the author of A First 
Latin Book (1903) ; The Elements of Latin (with 
J. J. Schlicher, 1906) ; Religious Thought of the 
Q reeks (1916) ; and Pagan Ideas of Immortality 
(1018). He also contributed to thfe New Inter- 
national Encyclopasdia. 

MOOBE, Frank Frankfort. A British novel- 
ist and dramatist, died at Saint Leonard's, East 
Sussex, May 11, 1931. He was born in Limerick, 
Ireland, May 15, 1855, and attended the Royal 
Academical Institution, Belfast. He was engaged 
in journalism during 1876-92, recounting his 
experiences in A Journalist's Note-Book (1894). 
His novels were generally of a sensational kind, 
and included; Coral and Cocoanut (1890) ; 7 For- 
bid the Banns (1803); A Gray Eye or So 
(1893). He also wrote lAfe of Oliver Goldsmith 
(1910) and Truth about Ulster (1914). 

MOOBE, George Foot. An American the- 
ologian, died in Cambridge, Mass., May 16, 1931. 
He was born in West Chester, Pa., Oct. 15, 1861, 
and was graduated from Yale in 1872 and from 
the Union Theological Seminary in 1877. Or- 
dained to the Presbyterian ministry, he was 
pastor of the Putnam Presbyterian Church in 
Zanesville, Ohio, for five years. From 1883 to 
1902 he was Hitchcock professor of Hebrew at 
the Andover Theological Seminary. He then be- 
came professor of theology at Harvard, and after 
1904 was Frothingham professor of the history of 
religion. He was retired as professor emeritus in 
1928. He was for several years editor of the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, whose 
president he was in 1911-12. He was also presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences from 1921 to 1924. His publications in- 
clude The Literature of the Old Testament 
(1913); History of Religions (2 vols., 1913 
and 1919) ; Metempsychosis^ the Ingersoll lecture 
at Harvard (1914) ; and Judaism (2 vols., 1927). 

MOOBE, Mary. (Lady Wyndham). A British 
actress, di^ Apr. 6, 1931, in London where she 
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WEB born July 3, 1861. She first appeared on the 
London etaffe under the management of John 
Hollingshead, but soon retired into private life 
on her marriage in 1878 to James Albery, the 
dramatist. She returned to the stage in 1885, 
appearing in Bradford and London as Lady 
Dorothy in The Candidate under the manage- 
ment of Charles Wyndham. Her first stellar r61e 
was Lady Amaranth in Wild Oats, and during 
1886-87 she played Ada Ingot in David Qarriok. 

Her other important rfiles include : Mrs. Mild- 
may in Still Waters Run Deep (1880); Grace 
Harkaway in London Assurance (1890); Lady 
Susan Harabin in The Case of Rebellious Susan 
(1894); and Lady Bagley in Our Mr. Hepfde- 
tohite (1919). She continued under Wyndham’s 
management until 1012, when he discontinued 
acting, and from 1897 until his death in 1919 
was associated with him as joint proprietor of 
the Criterion, New, and W3rndham’B Theatres. 
She was married to Sir Charles in 1916. At the 
time of her death she was president of the Actors* 
Benevolent Fund and chairman of Wyndham 
Theatres, Ltd., which she organized in 1024. 

MOOBE, Ricuabd Bishop. An American chem- 
ist, died in New York City, Jan. 20, 1931. He was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, M^ 6, 1871, and was 
educated in England and France and at the 
University of Chicago, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1806. He was instructor in chemistry at 
the University of Missouri during 1897-1005 and 
professor of chemistry at Butler College, In- 
dianapolis, during 1905-11. In 1912 he became 
connected with the U. S. Bureau of Mines as 
physical chemist in charge of the chemistry and 
metallurgy of rare metals, and was chief chemist 
during 1919-23. After 1026 he was dean of science 
and head of the chemistry department at Purdue 
University. His original investigations were 
largely concerned with the properties of rare gases 
in the atmosphere, such as helium, and the 
metallurgy of rare metals, especially tungsten, 
uranium, vanadium, and radium, on which he 
wrote valuable papers. In 1906 he made a survey 
for the U. S. Geological Survey of the thermal 
waters of the Yellowstone National Park for 
radio-active properties. He was also instrumental 
in establishing the Radium Institute in New York 
City. 

MOOBE, Veranus Alva. An American vet- 
erinarian and bacteriologist, died in Ithaca, N. Y., 
Feb. 11, 1931. He was bom in Houndsfield, N. Y., 
Apr. 13, 1859, and was £p*aduated from Cornell 
University in 1887 and with the M.D. degree from 
Columbian (later George Washington) Univer- 
sity in 1890. In the U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture he was engaged in investigation of infectious 
diseases for the Bureau of Animal Industry from 
1890 to 1890 and was chief of the division of ani- 
mal pathology during 1895-90. He then went to 
Cornell University where he was professor of 
comparative pathology, bacteriology^ and meat 
inspection from 1896 to 1929 and was also dean of 
the New York State Veterinary College after 
1908. On his retirement he became superintendent 
of the Ithaca Memorial Hospital. 

MOBATOBITJM ON BEPABATION AND 
WAB DEBTS. See Repabatiohs and Wab 
Debts; Germany under History, United States 
under Administration, Foreign Affairs; Banks 
AND Banking; Public Finance. 

MOBAVIA AND SILESIA. A Province of 
Czechoslovakia. See Czechoslovakia under 
Area and Population, 


HOBAVIANS. A religious denomination com- 
prising, in the United States, three branches : The 
Moravian Church (Unites Fratrum) ; the Evan- 
gelical Union of Bohemian and Moravian Breth- 
ren in North America; and the Independent 
Bohemian and Moravian Brethren Churches. It 
was formed in Bohemia in 1457 under the leader- 
ship of John Hubs and Jerome of Prague. The 
doctrine is evangelical, without a creed peculiar 
to itself, and in its polity the denomination fol- 
lows a modification of the episcopacy, having a 
ministry of three orders : Bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons. 

The Unitas Fratrum, the largest branch, is 
organized in the United States in two coordinate 
provinces: the Northern, with a provincial synod 
meeting every fifth year; and the Southern, of 
which the provincial synod meets every third 
year. The church maintains the following four 
educational institutions : Linden Hall, Lititz, Pa., 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary, and 
Moravian Seminary and College for Women, 
Bethlehem, Pa. ; and Salem Academy and College 
for Women, Winston-Salem, N. C. Missionary 
workers arc maintained in southern California 
and Alaska, and in Nicaragua, Honduras, the 
West Indies, Jamaica, Labrador, Surinam, South 
America, the Himalayas, Unyamwesi, Central 
Africa, and South Africa. The official periodical, 
The Moratnan, is published ^^eekly in Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

On Jan. 1, 1931, there \vcre in the United States 
145 churches; 170 ministers; 27,371 corn in uni cant 
members, although the actual membership was 
estimated at 38,075; and 137 Sunday schools with 
24,220 pupils. The five “home provinces*’ of the 
American and European branches had a total 
membership of 58,218. In Europe tliere were also 
affiliated societies, known as “Diaspora,** with a 
membership of about 30,000. The foreign missions 
had a membeiship of 140,823. A world conference 
of Moravians was held in Herrnhut, Saxony, in 
June and July, 1931, for the purpose of reestab- 
lishing the International Moravian Chui’ch 
(Unitas Fratrum) on a somewhat different ad- 
ministrative basis than heretofore. 

MOBMONS. See Latter-Day Saints, Church 
OF jKSts Christ of. 

MOBOCCO. Occupying the northwestern corner 
of the continent of Africa. Morocco is divided into 
three zones : First and most important, the French 
protectorate, including approximately 85 per cent 
of both area and population, with Rabat as the 
political capital and Casablanca as the leading 
port and commercial centre; second, the Spanish 
protectorate, a narrow strip of laud extending 
for about 300 miles from the Atlantic Ocean 
along the Mediterranean, with Ceuta, Melilla, and 
Tetuan as the principal localities; and third, the 
international Tangier zone ruled in accordance 
with the terms of the Paris protocol of July 25, 
1928, adhered to by France, Great Britain, Spain, 
and Italy. The total area is about 218,525 square 
miles, of which the area claimed by Spain was 
about 18,300 square miles. In 1931 the area ef- 
fectively held by the French was estimated at 
102,200 square miles. 

A census of the French zone taken in March, 
1926, placed the population at 4,016,882 native 
Moslems, 107,662 native Jews, 74,558 French, and 
104,712 foreigners, making a total of 4,229,140. 
That of the Spanish zone was estimated at about 
1,000,000 and that of the Tangier zone at about 
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80,000. The largest towns in the French zone, with 
their populations in 1931, are Marrakech, 103,- 
862; Casablanca, 161,113; Fez, 107,843; and 
Rabat, 53,000. In the Spanish zone i^e largest 
town is Tetuan, with a population of about 24,000. 
The population of Tangier is approximately 60,- 
000. The chief languages are French, Spanish, 
Moorish, Arabic, and Berber dialects. In 1929 
there were 48,827 pupils in schools in the French 
zone. 

Production. Agriculture is the predominant 
industry. In the French Zone in 1029, there were 
8,476,000 acres of arable land, or 8 per cent of 
the total area, on which wheat, barley, oats, corn, 
flax, grapes, and olives were grown. Wool produc- 
tion (1929) was about 19,400,000 pounds. Live- 
stock in the same year included 2,107,000 cattle 
and 8,848,000 sheep. Phosphate exports from the 
French Zone in 1930 totaled 1,779,000 metric 
tons. Important manganese deposits at Bou-Arfa 
were in process of development in 1931 ; iron ore, 
coal, zinc, and lead are also found. Agriculture, 
some iron mining, and tunny Ashing are the chief 
industries in Spanish Morocco. 

Commerce. Imports of the French Zone in 1930 
were valued at 2,209,700,000 francs ($80,621,000) 
and exports at 712,800,000 francs ($27,043,000) ; 
for 1929 imports were valued at 2,549,800,000 
francs and exports at 1,231,000,000 francs. France 
in 1929 supplied 55 per cent of all imports and 
took 43 per c(*iit of all exports. 

Finance. Ordinary budget operations in the 
French Zone for 1930 resulted in receipts of 
787,820,020 French francs and expenditures of 
802,288,294 francs. The public debt on Dec. 31, 
1929, totaled 1,030,024,000 francs (about $40,- 
400,000). The budget of the Spanish Zone for 
1928 balanced at 55,913,441 pesetas, with the 
help of a Treasury subvention. For 1930, esti- 
mated revenues of the Tangier Zone were 25,423,- 
500 francs and expenditures 25,349,509 francs. 

Communications. Railways in the French Zone 
in 1929 extended 1433 miles; there were about 
72 miles of line in the Spanish Zone. Motor high- 
ways extended 2764 miles in the French, 350 
miies in the Spanish, and about 05 miles in the 
Tangier Zones. A total of 3879 vessels of 4,793,- 
000 tons entered ports of French Morocco in 1930 
in the foreign and coastwise trade. 

Government. The Tangier Zone is permanently 
neutralized and demilitarized and is governed 
by an internatiUnal control oiganization. The 
French Zone constitutes a protectorate, under a 
French and native administration. The office of 
Sultan continues, but the Sultan is obliged to fol- 
low the advice of the French Resident General in 
all matters. The Spanish Zone is a protectorate, 
governed by the Spanish High Commissioner. 
The Sultan in 1931 was Sidi Mohammed. French 
Resident General, Lucien Saint (appointed Jan. 
2, 1929); Spanish High Commissioner, Lopez 
Ferrer (appointed June 17, 1931) ; Administrator 
of the Tangier Zone, M. Le Fur. 

History. The overthrow of the monarchy in 
Spain was accompanied by a mutiny against 
republican officials among units of the Spanish 
Foreign Legion at Ceuta in May, 1931, and by 
riots and a general strike among Moorish work- 
men in Tetuan and other communities in the 
Spanish Zone. Order was restored by troops loyal 
to the republic. Toward the end of the year, the 
French extended the area under their control 
south of the Atlas Mountains by a combination 
of military force and political negotiation. These 


operatiems were understood to be preliminary to 
the projected construction of a railway from rich 
mining areas of the South Atlas to Agadir. 

MOBBOW, Dwight Whitney. An American 
Senator and ex-Ambassador to Mexico, died in 
Englewood, N. J., Oct. 6, 1931. He was born in 
Huntington, W. Va., Jan. 11, 1873, and was grad- 
uated from Amherst College in 1896 and from the 
Columbia University Law School in 1899. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in the latter year, he became 
associated with the Arm of Simpson, Thacher and 
Bartlett in New York City, becoming a member in 
1905. After 1914 he was a member of the banking 
Arm of J. P. Morgan & Co., resigning in September, 
1927, to accept appointment as U. S. Ambassador 
to Mexico. As AmUissador, he was brilliantly suc- 
cessful in promoting friendly relations between 
the two countries, his outstanding accomplishment 
being the settlement of the long-standing contro- 
versy over Mexico’s nationalization of petroleum 
deposits. He also aided the Mexican Government, 
under Presidents Calles and Portes Gil, in solving 
its Anancial problems and played an important 
rdle, as a friendly mediator, in the settlement of 
the struggle between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the State in Mexico. 

He was a delegate to the Sixth Pan-American 
Conference at Havana in 1928 and to the London 
Naval Conference in 1930. Following his resigna- 
tion of the ambassadorship, he was elected Senator 
from New Jersey in November, 1930, for the un- 
expired term of Walter E. Edge in the 71st Con- 
gress and for the full term in the 72nd Congi-ess, 
his campaign being conspicuous for the frank 
and outspoken stand which he took in favor of 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. During 
the World War he served with the Military Board 
of Allied Supply and was adviser to the Allied 
Maritime Transport Council, receiving the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for these services. In 
1925 he was chairman of the President’s Aircraft 
Board, and two years later sponsored the good- 
will flight to Mexico of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
who later became his son-in-law. He also took an 
active part in military, civic, and philanthropic 
matters in his State, being director of the War 
Savings Committee of New Jersey in 1918 and 
chairman of the Prison Inquiry Commission of 
New Jersey in 1017 and of the New Jersey 
State Board of Institutions and Agencies in 
1918-20. 

MORTALITY BATES. See Vital Statistics 
and each country under Area and Population. 

MORTON, Michael. A British dramatist, died 
in Tadworth, Surrey, Jan. 11, 1931. Born in Lon- 
don in 1864, he attended the South Kensington 
School of Art and in 1883 came to the United 
States as an actor under Daniel Frohman’s man- 
agement. On his return to London in 1902 he was 
associated for several years with Sir Herbert Tree 
as literary adviser and producer. His plays in- 
clude Mi88 Pranci8 of Yale (1897); Training a 
Uu8hand (1898); A Rich Man*8 Son (1899); 
The Yelloto Ticket (1914); My Superior Officer 
(1916); Jeff (1916) ; On unfh the Dance! (1917); 
Woman to Woman (1921); The Talking Shop 
(1921) ; and Five Minutes Fast (1925). He also 
collaborated with Paul Gavault and Peter Traill 
in writing numerous plays. 

Among his inmortant adaptations are: Resur^ 
rcction (from Tolstoy’s novel, 1903); Colonel 
Neivcome (from Thackeray’s novel. The New- 
comes, 1906) ; Biceyman*s Steps (from Arnold 
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Bennett’s novel, 1926); and Bea/uiy (from the 
French of Jacques Devat, 1929). 

XOSZiEX CONOBESiS. See Paxestine under 
History. 

MOSUL PETBOLEUM PIPE LINE. See 
Ibaq, SVRiA, and Palestine under History. 

MOTHEBS' PENSIONS. See Maternity Pro- 
tection; Child Welfare. 

MOTES. See Entomology, Economic. 

MOTION COMMISSION. See Haiti under 
History. 

MOTION PICTUBES. During 1931 the cine- 
ma shared with everythin else the burden of 
depression. It was a difficult period for the 
producing organizations, with the value of their 
stocks collapsing, the bankers engaged in as- 
suming control of the industry, the cost of 
manufacture remaining excessive, the quality of 
the product showing scant improvement, and the 
public revealing signs of staying away from 
their choicest products. In the endeavor to find 
a way out of their difficulties, the producers 
tried, however, few novelties, and concentrated 
on the careful exploitation of familiar lines of 
story development, rather than upon any strik- 
ingly original ideas or methods. 

The chief advance made by the motion picture 
as a dramatic form consist^ of a certain sug- 
gestion of sophistication, a certain hint of will- 
ingness to contemplate something more than the 
usual cinema topics of material success and the 
triumph of young love, which slowly seemed to 
be creeping into the minds of the Hollywood 
producers. There was, for example, Five Star 
Finals which, though adapted from a stage play, 
revealed for an ordinarily non-controversial 
medium a surprisingly controversial propensity 
for attacking, with considerable indignation, the 
methods of the more sensational tabloid press. 
There was, in addition, a fairly large number of 
photoplays, which had about them a new air of 
unsentimental boldness, that, though it did not 
find favor in some quarters, seemed to many a 
definite sign of intellectual growth. 

Despite everything, the favorite topic of the 
films was the gangster. Though the organization 
headed by Will Hays was unfriendly towards 
them and the censors showed signs of extreme 
dislike, Hollywood continued to turn out a suc- 
cession of melodramas dealing with the activities 
of the racketeers. It was the contention of the 
defenders of this type of photoplay that, since 
the cinema is essentially a topical dramatic 
form, it could not be expected to overlook a sub- 
ject which appeared on the front pages of every 
newspaper with decided regularity. It was gen- 
erally conceded, too, that, whatever might be 
thought of the ethics of these gangster pictures, 
they were almost invariably handled by their 
producers with a vigorous dramatic reality and 
resourcefulness, which were frequently lacking 
in pictures dealing with more sedate topics. 

The two most successful films in this field were 
Little Ccesar and The Puhlio Enemy. Both of 
them were stark and bitter in their earnestness 
and in their realism, but, while Little Ccesar^ 
despite its merciless treatment of the killer who 
served as its central figure, provided him with a 
death which had a touch of tragedy about it, 
The Puhlio Enemy possessed a grim, chilling 
quality which revealed the gangster as a mur- 
derous insect, rather than as an anti-social, but 
picturesque, adventurer. Among other things, 
these films established their stars as distinguished 


actors of the cinema. Edward G. Robinson, who 
also played the leading rdle in Five Star Final, 
achieved his position in the screen hierarchy by 
his work in Little Cessar and James Cagney 
gained recognition by his portrayal in The Pub- 
lic Enemy. 

It was in The Public Enemy, incidentally, that 
the raciest and most vigorous playwrights of 
the screen made their appearance. During the 
year, it had been an axiom of the motion picture 
that the defects of the medium were chi^y the 
fault of the writers in charge of story construc- 
tion and dialogue. In moat of the films, the 
direction was expert, the sets and the lighting 
admirable, the camera work skillful and the 
dramatic movement properly dynamic. In nearly 
every case, however, the quality of the writing 
was thin, imitative and generally inefTective. 
Kusbec Glasmon and John Bright, who, in ad- 
dition, to writing The Public Enemy, were the 
authors of Smart Money and Blonde Crazy, de- 
veloped a vein of vigorous, credible, earthy, and 
heartily sardonic prose, which seemed definitely 
to belong to the medium of the motion picture. 
With the exception of Edwin Burke, who wrote 
effective realistic dialogue for Bad Oirl, the 
adaptation of a popular novel by Vina Dclmar, 
Glasmon and Bright were the only writers who 
appeared to be complete and original screen 
pla 3 rwrights. 

One of the tendencies of the cinema was 
towards the manufacture of films about children. 
The success of Tom Sawyer the year before re- 
sulted in the making of Huckleberry Fvnn, which 
was considerably less successful. The most popu- 
lar of the narratives dealing with juvenile ad- 
ventures was Skippy, based on Percy Crosby’s 
comic strip, which, thanks to the dialogue by 
Don Marquis and the acting of little Jackie 
Cooper, proved to be immensely j>opular. Sooky, 
a sequel to Skippy, appeared at the end of the 
year and gave signs of encountering the usual 
unhappy fate of sequels. After his success in his 
first picture, young Cooper appeared, opposite 
Wallace Beery, in The Champ where he became 
definitely the most admired child actor since 
Jackie Coogan played with Chaplin in The Kid. 

It was, incidentally, Charlie Chaplin who pro- 
vided the only important silent* film of the year 
in Gity Lights. Playing his familiar r61e of the 
wistfully misfit tramp, Chaplin proved himself 
as effective and well-beloved asWever in his first 
comedy in several years, but, although City 
Lights was accepted as one of his best pictures 
and proved a financial success wherever showm, 
it did not, as many had hoped, prove to be a 
harbinger of the return to the pantomimic 
cinema. For non-dialogue films, the picture-goers 
were forced to depend on the Russians, but, al- 
though the Soviet films continued to be bril- 
liantly photographed and dramatically in ear- 
nest, none of them attracted either popular or 
critical attention during the year when shown in 
the United States. 

The most controversial work of 1931 was 
Theodore Dreiser’s An American Tragedy, as 
adapted by Samuel Hoffenstein and directed by 
Josef von Sternberg. Before the picture was 
shown publicly, the author denounced it ear- 
nestly and went to court in a futile effort to sup- 
press it as a faithless distortion of the book’s view- 
point and literary quality. It was, however, the 
general belief among screen observers that the 
picture was an earnest effort to be faithful to 
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the original and that most of its faults were 
those which were found by unfriendly observers 
in the novel itself. 

There was no real effort made during the year 
to restore the general interest in either filmed 
musical comedies or photoplays in color. The 
Smiling Lieutenant, with Maurice Chevalier in 
the leading rdle, was in the nature of an operetta, 
and Palmy Days, with Eddie Cantor, was a con- 
ventional musical comedy in cinema form. Both of 
them were economically successful and there was 
considerable talk about a general return to the 
medium, but, although a few works of the Palmy 
Days school were tried, in particular Flying 
High, there was no general trend in that direc- 
tion. Color was used in but a few films, and none 
of them proved particularly popular. 

In addition to An American Tragedy, the 
popular novels which were filmed included Edna 
Ferber’s Cimarron and Sinclair Lewis’s Arrchv- 
smith. The adaptations were carefully faithful 
in both cases, and in the instance of Arrouosmith 
the work was enthusiastically approved by the 
author, one of the rare occasions where such a 
thing had happened. Another tendency in the 
cinema was towards the production of travel 
pictures, which would be somewhat out of that 
routine, to which the public had grown so famil- 
iar. There was, in particular, Douglas Fair- 
banks’s Around the World in Eighty Minutes, 
a combination of travelogue and interpolated 
comedy. 

Throughout the year Greta Garbo remained 
the must discussed and the most spectacular 
player of the motion pictures. Despite even the 
chilling medium of sound she was able to main- 
tain herself as a sort of distant, legendary per- 
son, even more completely than she had managed 
during the days when she was enveloped in 
silence. There were those who insisted that she 
was less distinctive as a player than as a per- 
sonality, but it was generally conceded that, with 
the presentation of her two latest vehicles, Susan 
Lenox: Her Rise and Fall and Mata Hari, she 
proved herself, even more strongly than ever, the 
must distinguished acting figure of the audible 
motion pictures. 

Among the other players, who were outstanding 
during 1931, were, as already mentioned, Ed- 
ward G. Robinson and James Cagney, and, in 
addition, Helen Hayes, of the stage, for her work 
in The Sin of Madelon Claudet; Jackie Cooper, 
Wallace Beery, James Dunn, Adolphe Menjou, 
Marlene Dietrich, Janet Gay nor, Lionel Barry- 
more, Norma Shearer, Robert Montgomery, Joan 
Crawford, Jimmy Durante, Estelle Taylor, Syl- 
via Sidney, Pat O’Brien, the Marx Brothers, 
Richard Dix, Sally Filers, Dudley Digges, George 
Arliss, Claudette Colbert, Miriam Hopkins, Tallu- 
lah Bankhead, Ronald Colman, Clive Brook, and 
Clark Gable. It was Mr. Gable who ^ave every 
evidence of being the current matinee idol of the 
feminine film-goers. 

The important photoplays of the year included 
Five Star Final, Little Ccesar, The Public Enemy, 
The Front Page, Shippy, City Lights, Smart 
Money, Bad Girl, Arrovosmith, Street Scene, 
Touchdown, Monkey Business, Private Lives, 
Frankenstein, The Criminal Code, Cimarron, 
Dracula, Rango, Dishonored, Tabu, The Skin 
Game, The Dreyfus Case, Waterloo Bridge, The 
Guardsman, and Le Million, The Skin Game and 
The Dreyfus Case were made in England and Le 
Million was produced in France. See Eduoatiok 


IN THB United States under Motion Pictures 
and Radio; Photoqbapht. 

MOTOR ACCIDENTS. See Pstchologt un- 
der Applied Psychology, 

MOTORBOATS. An event that occupied the 
front pages of newspapers all over the world 
and caused arguments and discussions that were 
being waged, even as the year closed, was the race 
in September on the Detroit River, for the British 
International Trophy, known as the Harmsworth 
Trophy, the most valued trophv in the motor- 
boat world. Kaye Don of Great Britain, repre- 
senting Lord Wakefield, was matched against 
Gar Wood, the holder of the Harmsworth Trophy, 
and his brother, George Wood. 

Don, racing Miss England II, won the first 
heat in record time, but in the second, on Labor 
Day, Gar Wood in Miss America IX flashed 
across the starting line eight seconds ahead of 
the signal, followed by Kaye Don who also 
crossed ahead of the signal. George Wood, who 
was behind Don, went across the line on time. 
On the first turn Gar Wood, in Miss America IX 
cut wide and Don flashed across the foaming 
wake of the roaring American boat. The Miss 
England II hit the wake, bobbed, reared, tossed 
its driver and mechanicians clear, and plunged 
to the bottom of the Detroit River, to the con- 
sternation of the hundred and fifty thousand 
spectators lining the banks. The authorities, 
despite the fact that George Wood finished alone, 
disqualified both boats that bad beaten the gun 
and declared the race *^no contest” and the 
trophy remained in the United States. 

Then the bitter controversy began. Wood’s 
action of going over the line ahead of the gun, 
and drawing Don along with him, was char- 
acterized as a “smart Yankee trick” and drew 
expressions of rage from British and American 
newspapers and sportsmen. In the first heat of 
the Harmsworth Miss England II was timed in 
89.913 m. p. h. for the 30 miles, and 93.017 for 
one lap, five miles. 

Even before the races at Detroit a battle of 
speed had raged between Don and the veteran 
Wood. On the Indian River in Florida, March 
20, Wood had set a record of 102.250 m. p. h. 
and April 2, Don, on the Parana River, in Ar- 
gentina had flashed 103.49. Wood then failed 
to break this mark, but set the American record 
when Miss America IX was driven at 103.069. 
Don, however, shattered all marks, and drove a 
boat the fastest any had ever gone, when on 
Lake Garda, in Italy, July 9, his Miss England 
II was timed in 110.223. 

Victor Kleisrath’s Hotsy Totsy of Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y., defending champion, won the Gold 
Cup at Montauk, establishing a new record of 
53.59 for three 30-mile heats. 

El Lagarto, owned by George Reis of Lake 
George, N. Y., won the National Sweepstakes 
at Red Bank, N. J. This same boat had led 
Hotsy Totsy at Montauk for nine laps but was 
forced out of the race by engine failure. The 
two boats met again at Washington, D. C., in 
the President’s Cup race, and El Lagarto won 
in two straight heats. The third was called off 
on account of the first death in American speed- 
boat racing in thirty years. William Frietag of 
Philadelphia, a veteran driver, was pinned in 
his seat when Miss Philadelphia, which he was 
driving at high speed, overturned. In the same 
regatta at Washin^n, C, Roy Keys’ Care- 
naught retired the Secretary of the Navy Cup 
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by winninff it for the third consecutive time. 

Outboard racing was again popular and where 
there was only one American record of more 
than 50 miles an hour at the start of the year, 
at the end of the year there were five on the 
books of more than 51 m. p. h. In October at 
Salton Sea, Calif., Tommjr Eatlick of Waukegan, 
HI., traveled a mile straightaway in 56.526 sec* 
onds, and Charles Harrison, an Englishman, al- 
most tied the mark at Welsh Harp, November 
20. Wade Woodworth, former Northwestern Uni- 
versity football player, won the annual Albany- 
New York marathon in the spring, and Ben 
Rhymers won the 100-mile marathon held at 
Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, Mass. 

MOTOR CARS, Busses, Trucks, etc. See 
Automobiles; Railways; Roads and Streets; 
Taxation under Vehicle and Gasoline Taxes, 

MOTOR RACING. See Automobile Racing. 

MOTOR VEHICLES. See Automobiles. 

MOUNTAINS, Mountain Climbing, etc. See 
Exploration; Geology. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. An institu- 
tion for the higher education of women in South 
Hadley, Mass., founded in 1837. The registration 
for the autumn session of 1631 was 1019. The fac- 
ulty, including professors, associate professors, 
assistant professors, instructors, and chief ad- 
ministrative officers, numbered 138, and there were 
55 assistants, graduate assistants, curators, and 
secretaries. The endowment funds amounted 
to $4,001,118 and the income for the year was 
$1,260,332. The total amount of gifts and be- 
quests during the year 1930-31 was $139,503. 
There were 120,000 volumes in the library. Presi- 
dent, Mary Emma Woolley, Litt.D., L.H.D., 
LL.D. 

MOVING PICTURES, See Motion Pictureb. 

MOZAMBIQUE (PORTUGUESE EAST 
AFRICA), mO'sdm-bek'. A colony of Portugal, 
occupying the east coast of Africa between 
Tanganyika Territory and the Union of South 
Africa. Area, 287,756 square miles; total popula- 
tion in 1020, 3,701,000, including about 17,842 
Europeans. The colony is divided into the state- 
administered Province of Mozambique (area, 236,- 
700 square miles) and the territory of Manica and 
Sofala administered from Beira by the Mo- 
zambique Company under royal charter; area, 
62,056 square miles; population, 313,927 (3616 
Europeans) in 1928-29. Lourengo Marques (popu- 
lation 37,307 ) is capital of the Province. The chief 
products are sugar, maize, cotton, and minerals, 
r’or 1929, imports into the Province totaled 14,- 
001,545 escudos gold; exports, 11,335,617 escudos 
gold (1 escudo gold equals $1.08). Imports and 
exports of the chartered territory (1928) were 
6,336,000 and 2,436,000 escudos, respectively. 
Revenues of the Province in 1930-31 were esti- 
mated at 331,982,780 escudos. In the chartered 
colony receipts for 1928 totaled about 64,758,000 
escudos and expenditures about 44,570,000 
escudos. 

The principal ports are Mozambique, Beira, 
Lourengo Marques, Porto Amelia, and Quelimane. 
A total of 838 vessels of 3,889,199 tons entered 
the port of Lourengo Marques in 1929 and 835 
vessels of 3,872,453 tons cleared. In the same year, 
432 vessels of 1,644,271 tons entered Beira. New 
port works under construction at Beira in 1931 
and the completion of a direct railway route from 
Beira to Lake Nyasa were expected greatly to in- 
crease the traffic of the port. The Province is 


under a governor-general, assisted by a governor 
in each of the six districts. There is a military 
force of about 3900 men (2400 natives). Govert 
nor-General in 1931, Josd Cabral. 

MOZART ANNIVERSARY. See Musio. 

MULLER, mu'15r, Hermann. A German 
statesman, died in Berlin, Mar. 20, 1931. He was 
born in Mannheim, May 18, 1876. In 1899 he 
became editor of the Socialist newspaper, Odr- 
Htzer Volkszeiiung, and from 1906 onwards was 
a leader of the Social Democratic party. In addi- 
tion to acting as delegate to several international 
socialist congresses, he conferred on the outbreak 
of the World War with the French socialists in 
Paris, but his attempt to determine if an inter- 
national concerted action of the socialists could 
avert the war was unsuccessful. He was a mem- 
ber of the Reichstag from 1916 to 1918 and of 
the National Assembly at Weimar in 1919. He 
served as Minister for Foreign Affairs during the 
chancellorship of Gustav Bauer (1919-20) and 
in this capacity w^as one of the German signa- 
tories of the Versailles Treaty. He was reelected 
to the Reichstag in 1920. He was twice chancellor, 
his first term lasting from March to June. 1920, 
and his second term from June, 1928, to March, 
1930. 

MUMMIES. See ARCHiEOLOGY. 

MUNICH GLASFALAST MUSEUM, 
Burning of. See Art Museums. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. The year 
saw some important changes in the framework 
of municipal government, mostly additional 
adoption ot the council-manager plan, with a 
return to the mayor-council plan at Cleveland 
after eight years of the council -manager plan, 
and with the adoption of a quite mixed type of 
city charter at San Francisco. The industrial 
and financial depression increased the necessity 
for unemployment relief and other human wel- 
fare work xn many cities and put some in finan- 
cial straits. Some cities curtailed expenditures 
for public improvements while others felt it 
imperative to do more work of the sort in or- 
der to reduce the army of the unemployed. Re- 
duction of salaries became increasingly com- 
mon through the year, either applying to the 
higher salaried or all down the scale, even tak- 
ing in the lower classes of wage earners. A rela- 
tively small number of cities postponed for 
longer or shorter periods meeting payroll de- 
mands. Outside of Chicago and associated dis 
trict and county governments where delayed 
payrolls began still earlier owing largely to com- 
plications over the basis of tax assessments, the 
most notable example of temporary embarrass- 
ment over municipal payrolls was in Philadel- 
phia in December. This was caused by a combina- 
tion of circumstances including old deficits due 
to lack of a true budgeting system, delinquencies 
in paying taxes and inability to market bonds 
in* the usual manner owing to dissatisfaction of 
bankers and dealers with the city's financial 
status. The delay in paying salaries in Phila- 
delphia was brief, the city virtually obtaining 
money by buying its own bonds, “over the coun- 
ter, with money taken from its sinking fund 
accumulation. For various details relating to 
more than a hundred of the larger cities of the 
United States see Bird, The Present Financial 
Status of 135 Cities in the United States and Ca- 
nada, a bulletin published by the Municipal Ad- 
ministration Service, New York City; for difficul- 
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ties in a single city see Fishack, Financial Dic- 
tatorship for Fall River/* National Municipal 
Review (April, 1931). 

The return of Cleveland to the mayor-council 
plan by a charter amendment adopted Nov. 3 
(61,000 for and 52,000 against) strikes from 
the city-manager list the largest city of the 
United States operating under that plan after 
failures of three previous attempts to the same 
end (see earlier Yeab Book issues). For de- 
tailed critical comment on this change see Fes- 
ler, **Why Cleveland Abandoned the Council- 
Manager Plan,** Public Management (December, 
1931). Three of the larger cities to adopt the 
council -manager plan during the year were San 
Diego (148,000 by the 1930 census), Utica, N. Y. 
(191,000), Binghamton, N. Y. (77,000). The 
plan was defeated at Toledo, Ohio (291,000 popu- 
lation), on November 3, where the alternatives 
of the city manager combined with a large or 
with a small council were both defeated by sub- 
stantial majorities. At Oakland, Calif. (284,000 
population), the council-manager plan voted the 
previous year went into eflfect on July 1, follow- 
ing an attempt to bemuddle it by an inter- 
mediate vote on the proposed charter amend- 
ment providing for the appointment of the 
manager by the mayor and the consolidation of 
all city departments under mayor and manager. 
The olfico of manager at Oakland was filled by 
the appointment of a veteran in the service, O. E. 
Carr, an engineer who began his city-manager 
career at Cadillac, Mich., in 1914 and subse- 
quently was manager successively at Niagara 
Falls, Springfield, Ohio; Dubuque, Iowa; and 
Fort Worth, Texas. The new form of city char- 
ter adopted by San Francisco March 20, by 
a vote of 59,000 to 46,000 was to become effective 
Jan. 8, 1932. It is a combination of the old 
‘^strong-mayor’* type of charter with the city- 
manager plan. The mayor is chief appointing and 
executive officer. Under him is a chief of ad- 
ministration in charge of all singleheaded de- 
partments: public works, electricity, purchasing, 
financial, and records. In the matter of re- 
moval, the superintendent of operations is at 
the mercy of the mayor, a two-thirds vote of the 
supervisors (city council) and also subject to 
popular recall. The utilities commission has 
charge of the municipal street railway system, 
the waterworks, the municipal airport and any 
other utilities that may be acquired as time 
goes on. 

The recall was successfully applied to the 
mayor of Seattle in July on charges of giving 
false reasons for dismissing the superintendent 
of public utilities and appointing, it was al- 
leged, an incompetent man in his place as head 
of the city lighting department. The dismissed 
superintendent, who had served in the capacity 
named for 25 years, was subsequently reappoint- 
ed. Seattle recalled its mayor in 1911, but sub- 
sequently elected him to office twice. In the first 
successful recall election in the history of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., on December 28, the entire Board 
of City Directors were recalled and replaced by 
candidates sponsored by the Pasadena Associa- 
tion. The resignation of the City Manager, R. V. 
Orbison and the appointment of J. W. Charleville 
to that post was one of the principal points at 
issue. 

Changes in the government of greater Berlin, 
Grermany, took effect during the year. (For de- 


tails see Prof. Dr. Walter Norden, “Berlin*B New 
Government,** National Municipal Review^ De- 
cember, 1931.) 

Biblioobaphy. Among the more important 
books of the year in this field are ; Who's Who in 
Government (New York) ; Walker, Municipal 
Expenditures ( Baltimore ) ; National Industrial 
Conference Board, State and Local Taxation of 
Property (New York); Manny, Rural Munici- 
palities (New York) ; Fairlie and Knier, Coun- 
ty Government and Administration (New York) ; 
Studenski, The Government of Metropolitan 
Areas in the United States (New York). 

MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, National. See Na- 
tional Municipal League. 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. The city of 
Elizabeth, N. J., took over the distribution sys- 
tem of the privately owned waterworks supply- 
ing that city on July 15, paying $4,000,000 to 
the Elizabethtown Water Co. and $275,000 to 
the Plainfield-Union Water Co. The city will buy 
water from the two companies named, which 
still supply other municipalities in the vicinity, 
and also from the city of Newark. On April 15 
New York City took title to the property of the 
Long Island Water Corporation, paying $2,000,- 
000 for works that supplied the Rockaway sec- 
tion of the city. The city of Peoria, 111., opened 
a rail and water terminal, built by the city, on 
June 15, 1931. Extension at a great total cost 
of the rapid transit subway system in New York 
City was being continued. A new plan for ac- 
quiring and unifying the street transportation 
facilities of New York City was reported in 
December. It provides for the purchase of the 
Interborough and Brooklyn Rapid Transit sys- 
tems for $475,000,000. Public hearings on the 
proposal were to be held in March, 1932. See 
Rapid Transit. During the year Detroit, Mich., 
obtained full control of the transportation sys- 
tem of the city. 

The municipally owned Berlin Electric Com- 
pany, supplying Greater Berlin, Germany, with 
electric light and power, was changed to a 
“mixed economic undertaking** in March in order 
to relieve the finlLncial straits of the city due to 
a large volume of short-term debts. The stock of 
the company was divided between the govern- 
ment of the city of Berlin, Prussia, and the 
Reich and a number of European and American 
bankers (see National Municipal Review, Decem- 
ber, 1931). 

MUNICIPAL PLANNING. See City and 
Regional Planning. 

MURAL PAINTING. See Painting. 

MURDER. See Crime. 

MURDOCK, Rear Admiral Joseph Ballard, 
U. S. N., Ret. An American naval officer, died in 
Manchester, N. H., Mar. 20, 1931. He was born 
in Hartford, Conn., Feb. 13, 1851, and was gradu- 
ated from the U. S. Naval Academy in 1870. He 
was executive officer of the Panther during the 
Spanish-American War and of the New York 
during 1899-1 901. Murdock became commander 
in 1901, captain in 1900, and rear admiral in 
1909. He commanded the Rhode Island in the 
cruise around the world in 1907-09, was com- 
mandant of the New York Navy Yard in 1909-10, 
and served as commander of the second division 
of the Atlantic ficet in 1910-11 and as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Asiatic fleet in 1911-12. 
He was retired in 1913, but during the World 
War was ordered to duty at the Portsmouth 
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(N. H.) Navy Yard. He published Ifoiea on Eleo* 
triciiff and Magnetism (1884). 

MUSCLE SHOALS. See Ai.abama under Po- 
litioal and Other Events, 

MUSEUMS. See Abt Exhibitions; Abt 
Museums. 

MUSIC. General News. Musical activities 
during 1931 were, naturally, not unaffected by 
the unfavorable economic conditions that pre- 
vailed during the year, although, all things con- 
sidered, the adverse effect was less than might 
have been expected. In the American concert field, 
reports issued by the two large managerial al- 
liances, the Columbia Concerts Corporation and 
the NBC Artists Service, stated that advance 
bookings in September were substantially ahead 
of those recorded at the corresponding period in 
1930. That business depression had not, how- 
ever, left American musical activities entirely un- 
scathed was indicated in the fall, when it was 
announced that General Manager Gatti-Casazza 
and the other non-union members of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company had accepted a voluntary 
salary reduction of 10 per cent — whereupon the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company announced that its 
members had accepted a 20 per cent reduction. 

In Europe, reports from various centres in- 
dicated less than normal concert activities. Poor 
houses and fewer concerts marked the first two 
months of the year in Vienna, but a slight upward 
trend was recorded for March and April. A Paris 
report in April styled the local concert season as 
the leanest since the World War, with only 
noted artists able to draw good houses. Le Guide 
Uuaicale recorded a drop of 109 events for the 
season of 1930-31, as compared with 1929-30. In 
October, concert bookings in London were said 
to be only about 50 per cent of normal. 

Conditions in Germany led to the organization, 
in January, of the League of German Concert 
Givers, which began a movement to correct un- 
necessarily unfavorable factors, especially high 
rents for concert halls. In achieving lower rental 
rates, the League’s activities scored some success. 

In France, early in the year, a committee was 
organized for propaganda for music, with a 
membership including 200 musicians, as well as 
directors of operatic organizations and conserva- 
tories, editors, manufacturers, and social and 
political leaders. 

Apart from the closing of the Kroll Opera in 
Berlin, a move determined the year before, most 
of the existing operatic organizations of Western 
and Central Europe survived 1931, although 
financial stress led to administrative reorganiza- 
tions in certain centres. Both the German and 
Austrian governments passed laws limiting the 
salaries of the artistic personnel in state- 
controlled institutions. In Berlin, the “festival 
weeks” projected for May and June were aban- 
doned, and opera houses in some smaller Central 
European cities had to close their doois. 

Another economy move in Austria, besides the 
limitation of operatic salaries, was the merging 
of the State Academy of Music with the State 
High School of Music. 

Musicians suffered from unemployment on both 
sides of the Atlantic. One remedial move was 
the organization of orchestras of unemployed 
musicians; such an orchestra in Berlin began 
its activities in February, when 160 musicians 
played under Fritz Steidry’s direction. In Paris, 
an Association of Jobless Musicians, organized 
under the presidency of Edouard Herriot, began 


a series of concerts under Paul Bremond. In 
America, the competition of the radio and of 
mechanically reproduced music had made un- 
employment among musicians a serious problem 
even before the business depression. The Roxy 
Theatre, one of the principal motion picture 
houses of New York, increased its orchestra by 
75 previously unemployed players for a series 
of (Sunday morning concerts during the winter. 

The concentration of concert management in 
the United States into the hands of two large 
alliances was continued with the effecting of an 
agreement between the NBC Artists Service and 
the Civic Concert Service of Chicago, and the 
engagement by the Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion of the two principal Pacific Coast managers, 
L. E. Behymer of San Francisco and Selby C. Op- 
penheimer of Los Angeles, as its Western repre- 
sentatives. Both alliances aimed to decentralize 
musical activities in the United States by pro- 
moting concert courses in the smaller com- 
munities. 

The 175th anniversary of Mozart’s birth passed 
with relatively little notice in America, but there 
were special programmes and observances both 
in Berlin and Vienna. The Austrian government 
designated 1931 as Mozart year, and ordered 
observances of the anniversary on January 27 
in the public schools. At the same time, there 
was an extraordinary revival of interest in Mo- 
zart’s nearly forgotten opera Idomeneo. The most 
heralded revision was that made by Richard 
Strauss and finally produced, after postponement, 
under his direction at the Vienna State Opera on 
April 10. Impressions were mixed; some praising 
Strauss’s work on the old score, while otheis 
found too much Strauss in the refurbished music. 

On declining to conduct the Fascist anthem and 
the Royal March at a memorial concert of Mar- 
tucci’s works on May 14 in Bologna, considering 
that their inclusion would not be in harmony with 
the spirit of the occasion, Arturo Toscanini was 
assailed and beaten by a group of young Fascists 
outside the concert hall. As a protest against the 
treatment of Toscanini, Serge Koussevitzky can- 
celled an engagement to conduct in Milan during 
the month of June. 

Mr. Toscanini, as in 1930, scored an artistic 
triumph at Bayreuth, but after the festival it 
was reported that he was not in sympathy with 
the prevailing policies at Bayreuth, and would 
not return for the next festival in 1933. 

Mr. Toscanini resumed his work with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra on No- 
vember 23, but, owing to continuing pain in his 
arm, had to end the first part of his season on 
December 20, instead of January 10. 

As in previous years, there were several dis- 
coveries of little known works by famous coni- 

g osers. Early in 1931, the Warsaw pianist, Marie 
fir ska, discovered a Chopin mazurka in A fiat 
in the Mus^ Mickiewicz in Paris. The manuscript 
of Bach’s cliorale Sei gegriissi, Jesu giltig was 
discovered in the library of Carpentras, in south- 
ern France; it had formerly belonged to the 
painter and composer, J. J. Bonaventura Laurena. 
In the summer, at Vienna, Prof. Otto Deutsch 
discovered 12 German Dances by Haydn, com- 
posed in 1792. At Eisenach, Hans Loeffler dis- 
covered a valuable eighteenth century treatise on 
organ playing in the Bach collection of Manfred 
Gorles. In the University library at Upsala, 
Sweden, Prof. Bruno Grusanick discovered a 
**8acred concerto” for five instruments which he 
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considered, almost beyond doubt, to be the work 
of Heinrich Schtitz. 

In October, it was announced that Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok had bought the famous Burrell 
collection of Wagneriana and brought it from 
England to Philadelphia. 

Steps were undertaken to establish a Berlioz 
museum in France at La 06te St. Andr4, his 
birthplace. A Bellini museum was opened in the 
spring in the composer’s house at Catania, Sicily, 
and was made a national monument. 

In January, the first general phonograph record 
convention was held in Mannheim, Germany, be- 
fore a gathering of 600. In the spring, the Inter- 
national Concerts Federation held its first con- 
gress in Rome, which was attended by delegates 
from ten countries, including Japan. At a Ger- 
man congress of electrical and radio instruments 
in the summer at Munich, several new or improved 
devices were exhibited, including the “Trau- 
tonium” and “Mellertion.” 

The National Federation of Music Clubs held 
its biennial convention in June at San Francisco, 
where the programme included the biennial con- 
tests for young musicians and performances of 
works which had won the Federation’s prizes. 

Artists. The most sensational success to be 
scored during the year by a hitherto little known 
artist was that of Lily Pons, a young French 
coloratura soprano, who made her d^but with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in New York on 
January 3 in the title rfile of Lucia di hammer- 
moor. The singer, whose previous experience had 
been limited to opera in the French provences, was 
immediately acclaimed as an artist of unusual 
promise, with a voice clear in quality, of notable 
fluency and wide range. It was noted that her 
voice sometimes lacked fullness, and had occa- 
sional unevenness in the quality of tone, and that 
her capacity for emotional expression in song was 
still limited, but, with her vocal assets, intel- 
ligence and musicianship, the general impression 
^^as that Mme. Pons had begun an unusually 
brilliant career. Besides singing at the Metropoli- 
tan for the rest of the season, she sang in several 
spring festivals and made an extensive fall tour 
in the United States, and appeared during the 
summer in the opera season at the Teatro Colon 
in Buenos Aires, where she duplicated her North 
American successes. 

Although seventy years old, Ignace Jan Pad- 
erewski filled 80 engagements on his 1930-31 
American tour, which closed May 22 at the 
Westchester, N. Y., festival. He played in Paris 
in Juno, and made further European appearances 
in the fall before returning to America. 

The fourteen-year-old violinist, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, was honored in June in Paris by being made 
an honorary member of the ‘‘Association Amicale 
des Prix du Violin du Conservatoire.” As before, 
he gave a limited number of concerts, in America 
in the winter and in Europe in the spring and 
fall. In September, he underwent an operation 
for appendicitis, but was able to resume his con- 
cert work later in the autumn. Ruggiero Ricci, 
eleven-year-old violinist, who had been with- 
drawn from the concert stage late in 1930 after 
the legal dispute over his guardianship, resumed 
his appearances in the autumn of 1931. 

One result of the successes of these youthful 
violinists was the appearance of several other 
violinists of relatively few years upon the Ameri- 
can concert stage. The most promising of these 
seemed to be Grisha Goluboff, nine, who, like 


Menuhin and Ricci, came from California. In 
Paris, attention was drawn to a fourteen-year- 
old violinist, Jean Hubeau, who won the Con- 
servatoire’s first prize for “accompaniment” — a 
word which, in this sense, is almost equivalent to 
“general musicianship.” 

Adolf Busch, noted German violinist, made his 
first American tour in the autumn, appearing 
only as soloist with several prominent orchestras, 
including the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Toscanini. Mr. Busch’s playing did not 
cause a sensation, but he was hailed as an ac- 
complished master of his art. 

Another German musician who made his Ameri- 
can d(ibut in the fall of 1931 was the tenor, 
Richard Tauber, who, in a visit of three weeks, 
gave six recitals in New York, besides a few ap- 
pearances in other cities, with programmes spe- 
cializing in German liedcr and songs from the 
operettas of Franz Lehar. 

Carlo Zecchi, a young Italian pianist, made 
his American d6but during the winter, scoring a 
fair degree of success, while not duplicating the 
sensation caused by Vladimir Horowitz and Jos6 
Iturbi in their first American appearances. The 
latter, who returned for another tour in the fall, 
continued to be the most acclaimed of the younger 
pianists active in America. 

A French pair of pianists, Jean Wiener and 
Clement Doucet, made their American d4but in 
October, with programmes including American 
jazz as well as more familiar concert numbers. In 
this field, a loss was sustained when Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison concluded an artistic associa- 
tion of 12 years in April; this left the British 
musicians, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, as 
the foremost exponents of two-piano music, among 
those known in America. 

Fewer American musicians than before at- 
tempted European appearances, but Charles Kull- 
man, tenor, an American exchange student at the 
Hochschule ftir Musik, won much praise after 
his operatic appearances in Berlin. With a New 
York recital on November 22, Geraldine Farrar 
made the last appearance in a career of 26 years 
before the American public, remaining faithful 
to her decision to retire before reaching the age 
of fifty. The soprano planned, however, to sing 
occasionally over the radio. 

Chamber Music. The fifth festival in the series 
given at the Library of Congress in Washington 
under the provisions of the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation was held from April 23 to 
25. In the choice of material for the programmes 
the term “chamber music” was interpreted in a 
very liberal sense. The opening programme, which 
was repeated in New York on April 26, was de- 
voted to “music with stage action”: interpreta- 
tions, with the aid of a group of mimes and 
dancers, of Bach’s organ toccata and fugue in D 
minor, troubadour songs arranged by Carlos 
Salzedo, and Ernest Bloch’s string quartet. Hugh 
Porter was the organist; the Gordon String 
Quartet played the Bloch work. The stage action 
had been devised by Irene Lewisohn. 

In later programmes, Nina Koshetz sang Rus- 
sian and French songs; the Spanish guitarist, 
Manuel Llobet, and Hugo Holle’s madrigal singers 
from Stuttgart made their first American ap- 
pearances ; a small orchestra under Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch played a symphony in G by Frederick the 
Great, and the Brosa Quartet of London played 
Serge Prokofieff's quartet. Op. 50, which he had 
composed especially for this fifth festival. 
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The only European chamber music ensemble 
to make its American d4but during the year was 
the Budapest String Quartet (Emil Hauser and 
Josd Roisman, violins; Stephen Ipolyi, viola; 
Emil Schneider, cello), which was first heard in 
New York January 4. 

Chobal Music. Choral activities in New York 
sustained a serious loss when the Society o.f the 
Friends of Music found it necessary to discon- 
tinue its activities in November, shortly after the 
death of its president and principal sponsor, Mrs. 
Harriet Bishop Lanier, who, during the Society’s 
18 years, had contributed between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000 to its support. 

The Society of the Friends of Music had been 
organized in 1913, and at first engaged artists 
or groups to present music of various types which 
was considered of artistic value, but seldom heard 
on the concert stage. In 1921, the Society organ- 
ized its own chorus, and Artur Bodanzky, a con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, be- 
came its musical director. This heralded an 
Increasing specialization in music for chorus with 
orchestra. On Jan. 17, 1931, the Friends gave what 
was probably the first American concert per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Mass in C, and, for the 
first time in America, Pfitzner’s arrangement of 
eight choruses by Schumann for women’s voices. 
On October 25, the Society gave Anton Bruckner’s 
Mass in F minor for the first time in New York; 
its only previous American performances had 
been in 1000, in Cincinnati and Chicago. 

The disbandment of the Friends of Music left 
the Oratorio Society, under Albert Stoessel, and 
the Schola Cantorum, under Hugh Ross, as the 
principal concert choruses of New York. The 
Schola Cantorum, on January 29, introduced to 
the United States Karol Szymanowski’s Stahat 
Mater y and to New York, Constant Lambert’s The 
Rio Grande, which, during the year, had hearings 
in several other American cities. 

On June 3, a meeting was held to organize the 
American Choral and Festival Alliance under the 
presidency of Mrs. William Arms Fisher, with 
the increase of public interest in choral singing 
as one of its principal objects. 

American Music Festivals. The spring festi- 
val season in the United States began with the 
annual event at Lindsborgh, Kansas, April 3 
to 6. The Virginia State Choral Festival was held 
at Charlottesville April 14 to 17, with the Vir- 
ginian pianist, John Powell, as its principal pro- 
ponent, and a folk-music programme as an im- 
portant feature. The biennial festival at Cincin- 
nati, May 5 to 9, was the first under the musical 
direction of Eugene Goossens. Its principal fea- 
ture was an impressive performance of Mahler’s 
eighth symphony, the Symphony of a Thousand, 
which had not ^n heard in America since the 
performances in Philadelphia and New York in 
1916. Two English singers, Muriel Brunskill and 
Walter Widdop, made American ddbuts in this 
festival. 

The annual Mozart festival at Harrisburg, Pa., 
took place May 7 to 9 under the direction of Ward- 
Stephens. On May 16 and 16, Dr. J. Fred Wolle 
conducted the twenty-fifth festival of the Beth- 
lehem, Pa., Bach Choir, presenting nine church 
cantatas of Bach and the B minor Mass. 

The Eastman School of Music at Rochester, 
N. Y., celebrated its anniversary with a four-day 
festival of American music under the direction 
of Dr. Howard Hanson and others. Among works 
heard for the first time were Bahdji, a choral 


ballet by the Negro composer, William Grant Still, 
and The Marriage of Aude, a lyric drama with 
music by Bernard Rogers. Frederick A. Stock and 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra took part in the 
thirty-eighth annual festival at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 14 to 16, and the twenty-third Chicago North 
Shore Festival at Evanston, 111., May 18 to 23. 

An innovation in the seventh annual West- 
chester Music Festival, held May 20, 22, and 23 
at White Plains, N. Y., under Albert Stoessel’s 
direction, was a performance of opera, Gluck’s 
Orpheus, in English, with Margaret Matzenauer 
in the title rOle. Lily Pons sang in the Cincinnati 
and Evanston festivals; Ignaoe Jan Padcrew^ski 
played in the Ann Arl)or, Evanston, and White 
Plains events. George Sawyer Dunham conducted 
the twenty-ninth annual festival at Keene, N. H., 
May 20 to 22. The second annual Talbott Music 
Festival at Ithaca, N. Y., was hold under John 
Finley Williamson’s direction from June 18 to 
20, with a volunteer choir of 2500 taking part. 

Under Albert Stoessel’s direction, the seventy- 
second annual festival at Worcester, Mass., was 
held October 7 to 10. The first concert included 
the first American performance of Arthur Bliss’s 
war memorial cantata Morning Heroes and the 
first performance of Percy Grainger’s Tribute to 
Stephen Foster, with a score including musical 
glasses in its instrumental line-up. In Canada, 
the Mendelssohn Choir held its annual Toronto 
festival February 12 to 14. 

European Festivals. The International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music held its ninth an- 
nual festival, the first to take place in England, 
from July 21 to 28 at Oxford and London. Three 
American works were heard. 

In the chamber music concerts at Oxford, 
Lyeff Knipper, Josef Koffler, Marcel Delannoy, 
Otto Jokl, Jean Cartan, Ernesto Hnlffter and 
Mario Pilati were represented in the instrumental 
numbers and Egon Wellesz, Jean llur6, and Jan 
Malakiewicz in the choral works offered. 

In the two London concerts, Gregor Fitelberg, 
Hermann Scherchen, Constant Lambert and Fer- 
nand Quinet conducted orchestral works by the 
two latter composers, Roman Palester, Anton von 
Webern, Virgilio Mortari, Vladimir Vogel, and 
the Gershwin and Dukelsky numbers. The choral 
list included music by Ferenez Szabo, Vaughan 
Williams and Albert Roussel. The 211th Three 
Choirs Festival was held at Gloucester, England, 
from September 6 to 11. Novelties were Gustav 
Holst’s Choral Fantasia, Robin Milford’s A 
Prophet in the Land and R. O. Morris’s Sinfonia 
in O major. 

The first festival of American music to be held 
in Europe was given in Germany at Bad Hom- 
burg from July 6 to 8, with programmes selected 
by Irving Schwerke. The repertoire included music 
by Frederick Jacobi, Roger Sessions, Quincy Por- 
ter, Leo Sowerby, MacDowell, Charles Griffes, 
William Grant Still, and Carl McKinley, besides 
a programme of music of the Colonial period. 
Press comment was polite, but noted a lack of 
originality and profundity. 

The Wagner festival at Bayreuth opened July 
21 and closed August 19. As in 1930, the reper- 
toire consisted of Tannhduser, Tristan and Isolde 
and the Ring cycle, but there were some changes 
of conductors, Arturo Toscanini again conducted 
five performances of Tannhauser and also con- 
ducted the five performances of Parsifal, pre- 
viously conducted by Dr. Karl Muck, who had 
retired from Bayreuth activities after the 1930 
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festival. The three performances of Tristan und, 
Isolde were transferred from Mr. Tosoanini to 
Wilhelm Furtwaengler, making his Bayreuth 
d^but; K^rl Elmendorff again conducted the two 
Hinff cycles. 

Parsifal, under Mr. Toscanini, was hailed as the 
highest artistic achievement of the festival, which, 
despite uncertain conditions in Germany at the 
time, registered an 8.3 per cent increase in 
attendance over the 1030 figure. With a delega- 
tion of 845, Americans were in a plurality among 
the foreign visitors at the festival. 

The annual opera festival at Munich, which 
opened July 15, was primarily devoted, as usual, 
to performances of Wagner’s works at the Prinzre- 
genten Theatre and of Mozart’s operas at the 
Residenz Theatre. Pfitzner’s Palestrina and 
Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier also had two per- 
formances each. 

Eleven operas were heard in the August festi- 
val at Salzburg, Austria, where Bruno Walter, 
Robert Heger, and Clemens Krauss conducted five 
Mozart works and Ftdelio, Orpheus, and Rosen- 
kavalier. 

OucHESTBAS. The Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety of New York completed its eighty -ninth sea- 
son, counting from the organization of the 
original Philharmonic in 1842, on April 19. 
Arturo Toscanini conducted until January 19, and 
returned for the last eight weeks of the season, 
after Bernardino Molinari had been in charge for 
a five-week period. The ninetieth season began 
October 8, when Erich Kleiber returned for a 
six weeks’ stay, lengthened to seven owing to the 
delay in Mr. Toscanini’s return. After the great 
Italian conductor’s departure on December 23 
(see above under General News) the remaining 
concerts of 1931 were led by Vladimir Golsch- 
iiiarin, of the St. Louis Symphony, and Hans 
Lange, of the Philharmonic-Symphony. 

In April, Mr, Toscanini conducted three w'orks 
for the first time anywhere, including Parade and 
FlirtaHon in a Chinese Garden, the latter a trans- 
cription of a piano work, by Abram Chasins, a 
young American composer, and Ildebrondo Piz- 
zetti’s Introduction to the Agamemnon of JEschy- 
lus. On December 10, he gave the first American 
performance of Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s overture to 
The Taming of the Shrew. Mr. Molinari’s only 
novelty was Rossiniana, a transcription by Re- 
spighi of piano pieces of Rossini, introduced 
January 22. 

Scipionc Guidi resigned as concertmaster of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony in April, and was en- 
gaged for the corresponding post with the St. 
Louis Symphony. His successor was Mishel 
Piastre, formerly concertmaster of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony. Ernest Schelling continued as 
conductor of the orchestra’s junior series. 

The Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, under 
Henry Hadley, moved its regular concerts to the 
new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel for the new season 
beginning in October. Novelties heard during the 
year were Dr. Hadley’s Mirtil in Arcadia, for 
chorus and orchestra, February 8, and JJalcyone 
for tenor and orchestra, March 15. 

The training orchestra of the National Orches- 
tral Association gave eight concerts during the 
year under Leon Barzin’s direction; works pre- 
sented for the first time were Mayan Legend by 
Raul Paniagua, Guatemalan composer-pianist, 
and Night on an Island of Phantasy by Quinto 
Maganini, a Californian. 

Me Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Sergp 


Kouspevitzky, continued the observance of its 
semi-centennial with a Bach festival from March 
24 to 29, given as a memorial tribute to the 
orchestra’s founder, the late Major Henry L. Hig- 
ginson. The presentation of w^orks written for the 
orchestra’s fiftieth season was completed by a 
symphony by Arthur Honegger, February 13, and 
Paul Hindemith’s Konzertmusik for six brass in- 
struments, April 3. Other 1931 novelties were the 
second symphony of Edward Burlingame Hill, of 
Harvard University, February z7 ; Arthur 
Louri^’s Senate Liturgique, in January; Gustav 
Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, October 16 ; Respighi’s 
orchestration of five ^tudes-Tableaux by Rach- 
maninoff, November 13. 

In March, the Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion created the new post of Musical Director for 
Leopold Stokowski, giving him entire charge of 
its musical affairs. A rearrangement of the con- 
ductor’s schedule divided Mr. Stokowski’s time 
with the orchestra into several periods throughout 
the season, instead of concentrating it in the 
autumn and the soring. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who 
conducted the orenestra from January until late 
in March, had to decline an invitation to return 
the next season. 

On April 10, 11 and 13, in Philadelphia and 
April 21 and 22 in New York, Mr. Stokowski 
conducted the orchestra in the first American 
stage performances of StravinsW’s opera-oratorio 
03 dipus Rex and Serge Prokofieff’s Le Pas d*Acier. 

The new season opened October 10. Mr. Stokow- 
ski conducted the first three pairs of concerts. The 
next two weeks, originally planned for Mr. Tos- 
canini, were under the direction of Eugene Or- 
mandy. Fritz Reiner alternated with Mr. Stokow- 
ski for the next four weeks, and Alexander 
Sinallens conducted on December 11 and 12. 

Novelties heard under Mr. Stokowski’s direc- 
tion were Kurt Weill’s Lindhergh*8 Flight, for 
tenor, chorus and orchestra, and the overture to 
The Diadem of Stars by Ruth Deyo, American 
composer-pianist, April 4 ; Sinfonia Dialectica 
by Arthur Lourie, April 17 ; four etudes by 
Stravinsky, October 23 ; Alexander Tansman’s 
Toccata, Anton von Webern’s symphony for small 
orchestra, two dtudes by Wladimir Vogel and 
Rol)ert Russell Bennett’s Ahi'aham Lincoln, a 
Likeness in Symphonic Form, all on October 24. 
Mr. Bennett’s symphony, despite some lack of 
variety of mood, was held to be a work of con- 
siderable consequence, promising much for the 
future career of this American composer. Mr. 
Reiner, on November 13, gave the American 
premiere of the overture to Toch’s The Fan. 

On February 5, the Cleveland Orchestra moved 
into its new home. Severance Hall, giving a 
programn^e of which Charles Martin Loeffler’s 
Evocation, written for the occasion, was the prin- 
cipal feature. The principal donor of the hall, 
John L, Severance, had contributed $2,500,000 
for the building as a memorial for his wife. On 
March 26 and 27, the orchestra and the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse of New York gave a pro^atiime 
of mimed interpretations of orchestral works. 

For its forty-first season, beginning October 
16, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra transferred 
its evening concerts from Saturdays to Thursdays. 
Frederick A. Stock conducted most of its concerts; 
a fe^ others were directed by the assistant con- 
ductor, Eric De Laniarter, who introduced a suite 
from his own Dance of Life on February 27. In 
his choice of novelties, Mr. Stock was hospitable 
towards Chicago composers, who were represented 
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by Albert Noelte^s suite for wind, percussion and 
harp, March 13; Adolf Brand’s Overture to a 
Tragedy, April 17; Wesley La Violette’s violin 
concerto, Dedications, November 26 ; and Edward 
Collins’s Concert Piece in A minor, December 3. 

Fritz Beincr completed his ninth and last sea- 
son with the Cincinnati Symphony on April 18, 
and was succeeded by Eugene Goossens, formerly 
conductor of the Rochester (N. Y.) Philharmonic. 

During Mr. GabHlowitsch’s absence in the 
winter, the Detroit Symphony Orchestra was con- 
ducted by Bernardino Molinari, Howard Hanson, 
Arnold Volpe, and Victor Kolar. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, who was in charge for the remainder of 
the year, conducted the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra and Choir on April 1 in their annual 
performance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. 

After four seasons under guest conductors, 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra returned to 
the regime of a permanent conductor, engaging 
Vladimir Golschinann, who had appeared as a 
guest leader for two weeks in January, as regular 
conductor, beginning in October. In November, 
Mr. Golschmann gave the first American per- 
formance of Tansinan’s Triptyque in its revised 
form for string orchestra. 

In November, Henri Verbrugghen, conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony, had to discontinue 
his work owing to a long illness. Eugene Ormandy, 
who had been called to Minneapolis as a sub- 
stitute leader, was engaged as re^ilar conductor. 

Issaye Dobrowen, who conducted the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra in the second half of 
the 1930-31 season, was reengaged to share the 
following season with Basil Cameron and to re- 
turn as regular conductor for three seasons. 

Karl Kiueger, conductor of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra, tendered his resignation, ef- 
fective at the end of the season, in November, 
stating that the lack of adequate financial sup- 
port prevented further growth of the oi ganization. 

In Washington, D, C., which long had had to 
depend on organizations from other cities for its 
symphonic music, the National Symphony Or- 
chestra made its d^but November 2, with Hans 
Kindler as the conductor. 

The thirteenth season of New York summer 
concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium of City Col- 
lege was held from July 7 to August 31. Willem 
van Hoogstraten conducted the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra in the first three weeks and 
Albert Coates conducted during the last three; 
the intervening fortnight was under Fritz Reiner. 
Hans Lange also conducted several programmes. 
The special features were two performances apiece 
of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony and Verdi's Re- 
quiem with chorus, two evenings partlv devoted 
to singing by the Hall Johnson Negro Choir and 
two to dancing by Anna Duncan; three evenings 
occupied by the Denishawn Dancers, who gave the 
first American performances of Vauglian Wil- 
liams's masque, Joh, and an all-American pro- 
gramme including new music by Robert Russell 
Bennett and Allan Lincoln Langley. In the second 
season of the Philadelphia summer concerts, the 
conductors were Alexander Smallens, Ormandy, 
van Hoogstraten, Reiner and Coates. 

The San Francisco Symphony divided its sum- 
mer season between the Civic Auditorium in San 
Francisco and the Woodland Theatre at Hills- 
borough. In the first concert, Walter Damrosch 
conducted the first performance of Eo^alibur by 
the late Louis Adolphe Coerne, which had won 
the prize of the National Federation of Music 


Clubs for a symphonic work. Other conductors 
were Sir Hamilton Harty, Pierre Monteux and 
Dr. Rodzinski. 

The same five conductors shared the direction 
of the summer concerts in the Hollywood Bowl, 
where the season ran from July 7 to August 29, 
with four concerts each week. The total attendance 
for this series, which was completed without a 
deficit, marked an increase of 36,218 over the 
1930 record. Among other American summer series 
were those of the new Chicago Philharmonic 
under Adolphe Dumont and the San Diego “Mid- 
summer Nights” under Nino Marcelli. 

Despite unfavorable conditions, London suf- 
fered no diminution of orchestral activity dur- 
ing 1931. The principal orchestras were the B.B.C. 
(British Broadcasting Corporation) Orchestra, 
whose regular conductor was Adrian Boult, and 
the London Symphony, which was heard under 
Willem Mengelberg, Nicolai Malko, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Hans Weisbach and others. London’s 
senior orchestral society, the Royal Philharmonic, 
adhered to the guest conductor system, appearing, 
among others, under John Barbirolli, Vaclac 
Talich, Alfredo Casclla, Ernest Ansermet and 
Basil Cameron. The Courtauld-Sargent concerts, 
a recently established series that has become one 
of the most important features in London’s musi- 
cal life, presented programmes under conductors 
including Malcolm Sargent, Bruno Walter, Otto 
Klemperer and Igor Stravinsky. 

The annual Promenade Concert season in Lon- 
don l)egan August 8 and closed October 3, with Sir 
Henry Wood conducting the orchestra. 

Among novelties performed were Elgar’s new 
Nursery Suite, Delius's Song of Summer, Eric 
Fogg’s bassoon concerto and Lord Bernei s’s Lima 
Park. Richard Strauss conducted the B.B.C. or- 
chestra in a concert on November 21. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, under Wil- 
helm Furtwaengler, made a three weeks’ tour of 
England, Belgium, and Holland in March, and 
visited Paris in May ; the Gewandhaus Orchestra 
of Leipzig appeared in Paris in June. In the fall, 
the Orchestre Symphoni(|ue do Paris, under Pierre 
Monteux, made the first trip to Germany to be 
taken by a French orchestra since the Woild Wai , 
and gave a French programme in Berlin No- 
vember 19. On OctolHjr 23, in Berlin, Igor Stravin- 
sky conducted the world premiere of his violin 
concerto, with Samuel Dushkin us soloist. The 
work was not hailed as a masterpiece ; virtuosity 
and striking effects were noticed, but there were 
complaints of slightness of musical substance. 

Despite high taxes, Paris continued to have an 
imposing number of orchestral concerts given by 
eight organizations, including the Colonne under 
Pierne, the Lamoureux under Albert Wolff, tlie 
Pasdeloup under Rhene-Baton, the Orchestra 
Symphonique de Paris under Monteux, a series 
under Gaston Poulet, and W. Straram’s series. 

Opera. During its home season of 1939-31, 
the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York 
gave 169 })erformancc8, offering 45 works 181 
times, in addition to 24 Sunday concerts. Twenty - 
four works were given in Italian 89 times; II 
works 65 times in German; 9 works 31 times 
in French; and one work in English 6 times. 
Ten Italian composers were represented by 76 
performances of 21 operas; 8 French compos- 
ers by 32 performances of 9 operas; 2 Russian 
composers by 9 performances of 2 operas; and 
1 American composer by 0 performances of 1 
opera. The most popular composer was Wagner, 
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with 9 works f^'iven 42 times. Six operas of 
Verdi were heard 24 times, and 4 by Puccini 13 
times. 

The company began its season of 1931-1032, 
the forty-seventh regular season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House and the twenty-fourth under 
the general management of Giulio Gatti-Casa7.za, 
on November 2. During the year, the Metropolitan 
gave its usual quota of performances at the 
Academies of Music in Philadelphia and Brook- 
lyn, besides three performances at the West- 
chester County Centre, White Plains, N. Y., and 
one in Hartford, Conn. The spring tour, which 
closed May 4 at Rochester, N. V., included, as in 
1930, a week shared by Baltimore and Washing- 
ton and a week in Cleveland, but the visit to 
Richmond and Atlanta was not repeated. 

On February 7, the Metropolitan gave the first 
performance of Peter Ihheison^ the second opera 
by the American composer, Deems Taylor, who 
adapted his libretto from John N. Randolph’s 
play based on Du Maurier’s novel. 

Tlic style of the work was musico-dramatic 
with the orchestra, rather than the voices, as the 
piiiicipal agent of musical expression. Dramati- 
cally Peler ibhetson was more effective than Mr. 
Taylor’s first opera, The King's Henchman. Criti- 
cal cummont on the music varied; praise was 
mingled with some .disappoii^tment that the 
composer had not fused the elements influencing 
his score into a more individual style. 

Aided by the appeal of its story, Peter Ibhetson 
had a notable initial success, with six perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan and four elsewhere. 
Another Aimuican opera. Merry Mounts book by 
ilichaid L. Stokes and music by Howard Hanson, 
was liI^t scheduled by the Metropolitan for 1931- 
1932, but was postponed until the next season. 

In the autumn, the Metiopolitan produced two 
moie (»peras for the first time in the United 
States. Jaromir Weinbeiger’s Schwanda, der 
Dudclsaakpfcifer^ the most successful novelty of 
lecent jeais in Central Kurope, was produced 
November 7. While not sensationally acclaimed, 
tlie Czech composer’s first opera was cordially 
welcomed; despite some unevenness of merit and 
occasional derivativeness in its musical ideas, the 
score pleased through its fresh tunefulness, 
vivacity and adroitness of construction. 

Italo Montemezzi’s La Notte di Zoraima, 
which had liad its world premi6re at La Scala in 
Milan January 31, was produced at the Metro- 
politan December 2. The critical verdict was 
almost unanimously adverse, noting that Monte- 
mezzi had merely repeated musical formulas of 
his L'Amoie dci Tre Re, while his new score 
lacked the former’s eloquence and vitality. 

The Metropolitan’s other novelty of 1931 was 
Franz von ISuppd’s Boccaccio, produced January 
2. The Viennese operetta met with a varied re- 
ception at the hands of the critics, some of whom 
did not consider it among the best representatives 
of this genre, but it proved successful at the box- 
olfice, and Mr. Gatti-Casazza announced another 
JSuppe woik, Donna Juanita, for 1932, 

On October 2C, Otto H. Kahn, who had held this 
ofiicG since the beginning of the Gatti-Casazza 
regime, resigned the chairmanship of the com- 
pany’s board of directors, and was succeeded by 
Raul D. Cravath, who announced that no change 
would bo made in the general policy maintained 
by his predecessor. 

Among the Metropolitan’s new silvers, the 
most striking success was scored by Lily Pons 


(see under Artists) ^ Georges Thill, Parisian 
tenor, and Maria Ranzow, German contralto, were 
first heard in March; the former was reengaged 
for the following season. The most prominent 
new artist appearing in the fall was Max Lorenz, 
tenor, from the Dresden Opera, who made his 
American d4but in Die Meistersinger, November 
12. Marie von Essen, American contralto, made 
her Metropolitan d<^but in the same performance, 
and Carlton Gould, American basso, was first 
heard in Die Walkilre November 15. 

To replace Wilhelm von Wy metal and Ernst 
Lert, the Metropolitan engaged two new stage 
directors for the season of 1932-1933, Alexander 
Sanin, a Russian, from the Royal Opera in Rome, 
and Hanns Niedecken-Gebhard, from the Berlin 
State Opera. 

In the matter of new productions of opera in 
the United States, the most important event of 
1931 was the American premiere of Alban Berg’s 
Wozzeck, given by the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company in the Metropolitan Oj)era House of 
that city on March 19. Most of the critics con- 
sidered the music as notably poetic and expressive, 
poignantly eloquent, and in marked contrast to 
the externalism, the avoidance of emotion, that 
has been in vogue with many of Berg’s con- 
temporaries. The production, with settings by 
Roller t Edmond Jones, also won warm praise. 

The Chicago Civic Opera closed its Chicago 
season on January 26 and reopened it November 
2; the annual tour began late in January with 
a fortnight in Boston. In Chicago, during the 
year, the company gave 78 performances of 33 
operas by 21 composers; the repertoire also in- 
cluded a ballet, Vhopiniana, and a scene from 
Prince Igor. 

The two works given for the first time in Chi- 
cago during 1931 were Max von Schillings’s 
Mona lAsa, November 21, and Leoni’s L'Oracolo, 
December 7. 

Among artists making their first appearances 
with the company in the fall were Jean Kiepura, 
Polish tenor; Noel Eadie, English soprano; 
Claire Clairliert, Belgian coloratura; Paolo Mar- 
ion, Italian tenor; Iva Pacetti, Italian soprano; 
Serafina di Leo and Leola Turner, American 
sopranos; and Augusto Boeuf, Italian baritone. 

The annual statement of finances for the home 
season of 1930-31 disclosed some falling off in 
attendance and receipts, resulting in the large 
deficit of $1,079,483 to be shared by the guar- 
antors. In June, Herbert Witherspoon, as vice 

J )re8ident in charge of opera, became the artistic 
lead of the company, while Herbert M. Johnson 
remained its business head. 

In the annual summer season given under Louis 
Eckstein’s direction at Ravinia, north of Chicago, 
34 works were performed, mostly in Italian and 
French. The Ravinia Company also had to face 
an increased deficit, $279,829, of which two-thirds 
was met by Mr. Eckstein. 

The operatic division of the Juilliard School of 
Music in New York gave as its first production in 
the school’s new uptown auditorium a new opera. 
Jack and the Beanstalk, with libretto by John 
Erskine and music by Louis Gruenberg, Novem- 
ber 19 to 21. 

In London the spring season at Covent Garden, 
the first to be aided by a government subsidy, 
began April 27 and continued for 10 weeks. The 
German repertoire included Wagner’s Rtng 
cycle, Tristan und Isolde and Lohengrin, 
Mozart’s Die Zauberfldte, Richard Strauss’s 
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Der RoBenkavalier and Johann StrausB’s Die 
Fledermaua, The English Opera Company, or- 
ganized by the Blois-Szarvasy syndicate, b^an a 
six weeks’ season at Covent Garden September 14. 

In Berlin, the State Opera on the Platz der 
Hepublik, generally known by its former title of 
Kroll Opera, closed its doors on July 3, despite 
strenuous attempts made to preserve it during 
the preceding months. 

Jaromir Weinberger’s second opera. Die 
Oeliehte Stimme, was first produced at Munich 
on February 28, under Hans Knappertsbusch’s 
direction. It was found inferior to its predecessor, 
Rohwanda, Leos Janacek’s last opera Ana eincm 
I'otcnhaua, with a libretto adapted from Dostoiev- 
sky, was first produced at Prague in February, 
and had its Berlin premiere at the Kroll Opera 
May 25. Hans Pfitzner’s Daa Herz, produced si- 
multaneously in Berlin and Munich November 12, 
was well spoken of. 

In Vienna, where attendance at the State 
Opera had fallen off early in the year, the govern- 
ment passed laws limiting salaries drastically and 
conferring on the management the right to can- 
cel existing contracts as of September 1 and to 
renew them on its own terms. The highest fee 
was limited to 1100 schillings (about $154) per 
performance. 

In Paris, M. Ricou, one of the directors of the 
Op^ra-Comique, resigned in May, pointing out 
that a state subsidy of 3,000,000 francs, over 
double the actual annual contribution, would be 
needed to maintain adequate artistic standards. 
His colleague, Louis Masson, was elected as sole 
director in August. 

Mme. Anita Colombo, general director of La 
Scala in Milan, resigned her position in Sep- 
tember after a tenure of 14 months. The objec- 
tion of conductors to taking orders from a woman 
director was reported to be one of the reasons 
forcing Mme. Colombo to resign, although her 
management was said to be eincient. 

^Meanwhile plans for the reorganization of La 
Scala placed it under the control of a board of 
11 and an executive committee of three, whose 
chairman was to be chosen by Mussolini. The 
process of placing the leading Italian opera houses 
under closer government control was continued. 
Moscow was operatically active in 1931 with 
three houses engaged in this form of art. In 
Li<jge, Eugene Ysaye’s Peter the Miner was first 
produced March 5. 

Biblioouaphy. Among books on musical sub- 
jects published during the year are the following: 

RErBBXKCE: Gladys Davison, iS^tories from tho Operas 
(new edition, New York and London) ; A. della Corte 
and Guido M. Gatti, Dizionario di musioa (Turin) ; 
Bence Szabolsci and Aiadar Toth, Zenei Lexihon, L—Z 
(Budapest) ; Pierre K^’s Musical Who's Who (New 
York) ; Ernst Biicken, Handbuck der Musikwissenschaft 
(Potsdam). 

Bioqbapht: Hans von Billow, Letters to Richard 
Wapner, translated by Hannah Waller (New York and 
London) ; Richard Graf du Moulm-Eckart, Die Herrin 
von Bayreuth (Munich) ; Julius Kapp, Carl Maria von 
Weber (Berlin) ; Arthur Dandelot, La Vie et V<Euvre 
de Saint-Saens (Paris) : Hugo van Dalen, Moussorysky 
(^e Hague): Leopold Binental, Ohomn (Warsaw); 
G. Tebaldini, Jldebrando Pizzetti (Parma) ; Victor Basch, 
Schumann, a Life of Suffering, translated by Catherine 
Alison Phillips jNew York) ; A. H. Brewer, Fifty Tears 
of Choirs and Cloisters (London) ; Henry Morton Dun- 
ham, The Life of a Musician (New York) ; Madeleine 
Goss, Beethoven, Master Musician (Garden City, N. Y.) ; 
Jubus Kapp, The Women in Wagner’s Life (New York) ; 
Herman Klein, Great Women Singers of My Time 
(London) ; Ernest Newmam Fact and Fiction about Wag- 
ner (London) ; Francis Toye, CHuseppe Verdi (New 
York) ; Max Morold, Mozart, ssin Leben, seine Person- 
lichkeit (Vienna) ; Andrd Schaeffner, Igor Stravinski 


(Paris) ; Irving Schwerkd, Alexander Tansman, Com- 
positeur Polonais (Paris) ; Carl Gatti, Verdi, vol. i 
(Milan) ; Georges Servidres, Gabriel Fauri (Paris) ; 
Paul Bekker, Richard Wa^gner, hie Life in his Work, 
translated by M. M. Bozman (New York) ; William 
Boosey, Fifty Tears of Music (London) : Chopin's Let- 
ters, translated by E. L. Voynich (New York) ; Arthur 
Louri6, Sergei Koussevitzky and his Epoch, translated by 
S. W. Pring (New York) ; Giuseppe Adami, Letters of 
Giacomo Puccini, translated by Ena Makin (Phila- 
delphia) ; Mary Newlin Roberts, Toung Masters of Mu- 
sic (New York) ; Edward Wagenknecht, Jenny Lind 
(Boston). 

History. Otto Andersson, The Bowed Harp, a Study 
in the History of Early Musical Instruments (London) ; 
John Comfort Fillmore, Lessons in Musical History (Phil- 
adelphia) ; August 8cheide, Zur Oeschiehte des Choral- 
vorspiels (Berlin); Karl Westermeyer, Die Operette im 
Wandel des Zextgexstes (Munich) ; A. Capri, Musica e 
Musicisti d'Evropa dal 1800 al 1930 (Milan) ; Rend 
Aigrain, Religious Music, translated by Canon Mulcahy 
(London) ; Arthur Elson and Everett £. Truette. 
Woman’s Work in Music, revised edition (Boston) ; 
Thomas J. Hewitt and Raljph Hill. An Outline of Musi- 
cal History, Vol. 1 (London) , John Tasker Howard, 
Our American Music (New York) ; M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, The Boston Symphony Orchestra, semicentennial 
edition (Boston) ; A. de Ninno, Storia della Musica, 
Vol. 1 (Rome) ; Theodore Stearns, The Story of Music 
(New York and London) ; Philip .lames. Early Keyboard 
Instruments (London) ; J. A. Fuller Maitland and W. H. 
Hadow, The Oxford History of Music, Vols. 4 and 5 
(London). 

AQsthbtiob and Criticism. Bela Bartok, Hungarian 
Folk-Music, translated by M. D Calvocoressi (London) ; 
Wilton W. Blanckd and Jay Speck, A Gateway to Music 
(Boston); Curl Engel, Discords Mingled (New York); 
H. H. Fuson, Ballads of the Kentucky Highlands (Lon- 
don) ; T. R. Mayne, First Lessons in Musical Apprecia- 
tion (London) ; R. A Streatfield, The Opera, revised edi- 
tion (London) ; Adolf Weissmann, Music Come to Eatth, 
translated by Eric Blom (London) ; Hubert Westeiby, 
Beethoven and his Piano Works (London) ; T. Campbell 
Young, The A. B. 0. of Music (London) ; Paul Bekker, 
Das Opernth eater (Leipzig) ; Adolphe Boschot, La 
Musique et la Vie (Paris) ; Paul OoUaer, Strawxnsky 
(Brussels) ; Romam Rolland, Goethe and Beethoven, 
translated by G. A. Pflster and E. S, Kemp (New York 
and London) , Walter Ei^elsmann, Beethovens Komposi- 
tionsplane (Augsburg) ; Knud Peters, Den Oiegorianska 
Sangsn (Stockholm); Ernst Fritz Schmid, Carl Philipp 
Emanuel Ba,ch und seine Kammemiusxk (Kassel) ; Ed- 
ouard Sohurfi, Le Drame musical Richard Wnyner, son 
oeuvre et son idle (Paris) ; Clin Downes, Symphonic 
Broadcasts (New York) ; David J. Beattie, The Romance 
of Sacred Song (London) ; Claude Debussy, Monsieur 
Croche (London) ; Daniel Gregory Mason, Tune tn Amer- 
ica (New York) ; Edward W. Naylor, Shakespeare and 
Music (London) , Henry Augustine Smith, Lyric Reli- 
gion, the Romance of Immortal Hymns (New York) 

Theory. Horace Alden Miller, New Harmornc Devices 
(Boston) ; Georg Haron, Themalisches Modulieren (I^eip- 
zlg) ; Prudent Pruvost, La Musique rinovfe selon la 
SynthAce acoustique (Paris) , Diran Alexanian, Theoreti- 
cal and Practical Treatise of the Violoncello (London) ; 
George A. Wedge, Applied Harmony (New York) , 
Arthur Olaf Anderson, Strict and Free Counterpoint 
(Boston) ; P T. Arnold, The Art of Accompaniment from 
a Thorough-Bass as practised in the 17th and 18th Cen- 
turies (London) ; Leon Pelderman, The Human Voice, 
its Care and Development (New York) ; Jacob Gordon, 
Orchestral Technique (London) ; Nicola A. Montani, Es- 
sentials in Sight’S ingyng (Boston) ; Paul Savage, Cre- 
ative Singing (New York) ; Sir Richard R. Terry, The 
Music of the Roman Rite (London). 

HT7SSOLINI. See Italy under History. 
MUTATION. See Zoology. 

MUTTON. See Livestock. 

NAGATELITE. Sec Mineralogy. 

NATAL, An original Province of the 

Union of South Africa. Capital, Pietermaritzburg. 
See South Africa, Union of. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. An 
institution in New York City, established in 1826 
and incorporated in 1828 for the purpose of “the 
cultivation and extension of the arts of design.” 
The academy holds two exhibitions of contem- 
porary art each year, to which an artist of any 
country may submit his work. The works which 
are accepted by the jury of selection are ex- 
hibited without charge to the artists; members 
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of the academy may exhibit one work without 
approval by the jury. The total number of aeso- 
ciate members in 1931 was 150; the numbelf of 
academicians was 146, including 111 painters, 27 
sculptors, 7 architects, and 1 engraver. The fol- 
lowing academicians were elected in 1031 : 
Painters, Barry Faulkner, Jules Guerin, Lillian 
Westcott Hale, William H, Singer, Jr., Van D. 
Perrine; sculptors, Laura Gardin Fraser and 
Malvina Hoffman; and architect, J. Monroe Hew« 
lett. The associate members elected were: Paint- 
ers, Louis F. Berneker, Frederick S. Bosley, 
Alexander Bower, Ettore Caser and Andrew 
Winter; and sculptor, Frances Grimes. The offi- 
cers in 1931 were; President, Gass Gilbert; first 
vice president, H. W. Watrous; second vice 
president, Robert Aitken; corresponding secre- 
tary, Charles C. Curran; assistant corresponding 
secretary, Albert P. Lucas; recording secretary, 
Hobart Nichols; treasurer, Henry Prellwitz; and 
assistant treasurer, F. Ballard Williams. The 
council members were: Louis Betts, Sidney Dick- 
inson, Eugene Savage, James Earle Fraser, Roy 
Brown, and Ernest D. Roth. Headquarters are at 
Amsterdam Avenue and 100th Street, New York 
City. See Art Exhibitions. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. A 
body of American scientists incorporated by act 
of Congress, approved by President Lincoln in 
1803, for the purpose of investigating, examining, 
experimenting, and reporting upon any subject 
of science or art when called upon by any de- 
j)artment of the Government. The actual expense 
of such investigations, examinations, experiments, 
and reports are met from appropriations made 
for the purpose, without compensation for any 
services to the Government. Membership in the 
academy is limited to 300 active members and 
50 foieign associates. New menilKTs are elected on 
nominations from the 10 sections: Mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, engineering, chemistry, geol- 
ogy and paleontology, botany, zodlogy and anat- 
omy, physiology" and pathology, anthropology and 
psychology. The following new members were 
elected in 1931 : Henry Bryant Bigelow (zo- 
ologist ) , Edwin Broun Fred ( bacteriologist ) , Ed- 
win Crawford Kemble (physicist), Adolph Knopf 
(geologist), Robert Harry Lowie (ethnologist), 
fToseph Haines Moore (astronomer), Robert Lee 
Moore (mathematician) , Hermann Joseph Muller 
(geneticist), George Linius Streeter (anatomist), 
and Margaiet Floy Washburn (psychologist). 
One additional foreign associate was elected : 
Peter Debye (physicist), of the University of 
Leipzig, Germany. 

The academy's annual meeting was held in 
Washington Apr. 27-29, 1931, and its autumn 
meeting in New Haven, Conn., Nov. 16-18, 1931. 
These meetings are devoted to the transaction 
of business and the presentation of scientific 
papers by members of the academy or by persons 
introduced by them. At the April meeting, the 
Daniel Giraud Elliot Medal for the year 1929 
was presented to Henry Fairfield Osborn for his 
monograph entitled The T^tanotherea of Ancient 
Wyomingf Dakoiaf and Nebraska, published as 
Monograph 55 of the U. S. Geological Survey; 
and the Mary Clark Thompson Medal was pre- 
sented to Edward Oscar Ulrich for his outstand- 
ing contributions to geology and paleontology, 
especially of the Paleozoic of America. At 3ie 
autumn meeting, the Henry Draper Medal was 
presented to Miss Annie Jump Cannon for her 
outstanding contributions to astronomical sci- 


ence; and the Agassiz Medal for Oceanography 
w"aB presented to Henry Bryant Bigelow in recog- 
nition of his outstanding contributions to that 
field of scientific research. 

The academy publishes a series of Memoirs, 
consisting of monographs by academicians or 
sponsored by them and reports of investigations 
conducted for the Government. The Proceedings, 
issued monthly, are devoted to condensed re- 
ports of the most recent scientific discoveries. The 
following officers, who were elected at the April 
meeting, assumed their official duties on July 1, 
1931: President, William Wallace Campbell (suc- 
ceeding Thomas Hunt Morgan); vice president, 
David White (succeeding Fred E. Wright) ; home 
secretary, Fred E. Wright (succeeding David 
White). The foreign secretary. Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, and the treasurer. Dr. Joseph S. Ames, 
continued their respective offices, as these terms 
expired at other times. Headquarters are at B 
and 21st Streets, Washington. 

NATIONAL BANKS. See Banks and Bank- 
ing. 

NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION, The. 
This movement was organized in 1900 to seek 
the solution of some of the great problems re- 
lated to social and industrial progress. It pro- 
vides especially for the discussion of questions 
of national import, aids in the crystallization of 
enlightened public opinion, and promotes legisla- 
tion when desirable. 

The organization was active in 1931 through 
the following departments and committees. The 
commission on industrial inquiry drafted a pro- 
posed bill to amend the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act by adding certain powers to enable 
it to determine whether proposed or existing 
mergers intended to or were engaged in practices 
in violation of the Anti-Trust Acts. The com- 
mission also issued a report on The Writ of In- 
junction in Industrial Disputes, describing how 
it can be shorn of its abuses and made a weapon 
of righteous defense. The department on sub- 
versive activities carried on its programme of 
opposition to the recognition of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, making an intensive study of the Soviet 
police organization O.G.P.U. and of subversive 
propaganda promoted by that government in 
American colleges and universities, public schools, 
churches, and other institutions. The industrial 
welfare dejiartment issued critical findings 
against Stale pensions for the aged and in op- 
position to compulsory State unemployment in- 
surance. The woman^s department continued its 
activities in favor of restrictive Federal immigra- 
tion legislation; and the department of active 
citizenship aimed to interest citizens in par- 
ticipating actively in political organizations. 

The officers of the federation in 1931 were: 
Elihu Root, honorary president; W. N. Doak, 
honorary vice president; Matthew Woll, acting 
president; Ralph M. Easley, chairman executive 
council; Samuel McRoberts, treasurer; and El- 
lis Searles, secretary. Headquarters are at 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK. See Welfare Work. 

NATIONAL CREDIT CORPORATION. See 
Banks and Banking; Financ^l Review; 
United States under Administration. 

NATIONAL DEBTS. See articles on each 
country under Finance. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. See Military Pboo- 
Bsss; Naval Pbogbesb. 
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OF THE United States. An organisation of per- 
Bons actively engaged in educational work and 
others interested in education, organized Aug. 
26, 1857, at Philadelphia under the name of the 
National Teachers’ Association and on June 30, 
1907, incorporated by Congress under its present 
name. At the annual meeting in July, 1020, the 
association was reorganized, and provision was 
made for a representative assembly composed of 
delegates from State and local educational asso- 
ciations. The other governing bodies are a board 
of directors, an executive committee of five, a 
board of trustees, departmental organizations, 
standing and special committees, and a staff at 
headquarters which is held responsible for carry- 
ing out the decisions of the governing bodies. In 
1931 there were 20 departments, each havinp; its 
own officers, as follows : Adult education, business 
education, classroom teachers, deans of women, 
educational research, elementary school princi- 
pals, kindergarten-primary education, lip reading, 
rural education, school health and physical 
education, science instruction, secondary school 
principals, social studies, special education, super- 
intendence, supervisors and directors of in- 
struction, supervisors and teachers of home 
economics, teachers* colleges, visual instruction, 
and vocational education. There were also more 
than 15 standing and special committees actively 
at work on professional problems. 

The association’s sixty-ninth annual meeting 
was held in Los Angeles, Calif., June 27--July 3, 
1931, with a registered attendance of more than 
16,000. There were held, in addition to the gen- 
eral session, meetings of the representative as- 
sembly, tne departments of the association, and 
a number of allied organizations, at which the 
progress of the year in education was reviewed. 
Among the important resolutions adopted on this 
occasion was that urging the establishment of a 
department of education, with a secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet, and the efficient integration 
in this department of the educational activities 
of the Federal Government. There was also held 
at this meeting the first national conference on 
rural education, which was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. The conference recommended that 
there he held in Washington a national confer- 
ence on rural education and culture, following the 
general plan of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. 

The association’s department of superintend- 
ence held its winter convention in Detroit, Mich., 
the last week in February. The subject of the 
year book, prepared for presentation at this meet- 
ing, was “Five Unifying Factors in American 
Education,” while “Character Education” was 
selected as the theme of the 1032 year book. The 
Journal of the National Education Association 
is the organization’s monthly publication. It also 
publishes an annual volume of Proceedings and 
numerous reports on its activities. Research bul- 
letins, containing statistical information on edu- 
cational subjects, are issued regularly. The en- 
rollment of the association on Dec. 31, 1930, was 
210,188. Officers elected for 1931-32 were: Presi- 
dent, Florence Hale, Augusta, Me.; secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington; and treasurer, Henry 
Lester Smith, Bloomington, Ind. Headquarters 
are at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington. 

NATIONAL EOBESTS. See Fokebt^t, 


BESS. 

NATIONALITY. See Law, Pboobesb and 
Developkents. 

NATIONALITY OF WOMEN. See League 
OF Nations. 

NATIONAL KINDEBOABTEN ASSO- 
CIATION. An organization founded and incor- 
porated in New York City in 1909, with the 
object of helping to secure the advantages of 
kindergarten education for all of the children 
of the United States. The association is support- 
ed entirely by private subscriptions which 
amount annually to approximately $45,000. 
These funds are used for the purpose of promot- 
ing a knowledge of, and an interest in the value 
of the kindergarten as an integral part of the 
public school system. By the end of 1931 the 
association had been instrumental in securing 
the establishment of 1824 kindergartens. 

The association has secured kindergarten 
training for one child for each dollar that it has 
ever received. It supports no classes but, through 
its State field secretaries, arouses communities 
to support them for their own children. During 
1928, 1929, and 1930, through the generosity of 
its members, it was able to set aside a fund from 
which to aid in the purchase of equipment for 
48 classes which otherwise could not have been 
opened. 

The officers in 1931 were: President, Mai. 
Bradley Martin; honorary president, Hon. P. P. 
Claxton; first vice president, Mrs. Henry Phipps; 
second vice president, Mrs. Charles Cary Rum- 
sey; secretary, Mrs. Roger C. Aldrich; executive 
secretary, Miss Bessie Locke; and treasurer, 
Julian M. Gerard. Headquarters arc at 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. An 
organization which acts as a central clearing 
house for current information on improvements 
in State and local government throughout the 
United States, founded in 1894 and incorporated 
in 1923. Its aim is to promote efficient and demo- 
cratic government in city, countv, State, and na- 
tion. Under its direction, committees of experts 
are constantly at work developing sound princi- 
ples of governmental methods and administra- 
tion. Those active in 1931 were ns follows: Com- 
mittee on New Municipal Programme ; Committee 
on Model Administrative Code; Committee on 
Park and Playground Administration; Committee 
on Citizen Organization for Municipal Activity; 
Committee on Organized Citizens* Participation 
in City Government; Committee on County Gov- 
ernment; National Committee on Municipal 
Standards; and National Committee on Municipal 
Reporting. 

The Committee on Park and Playground Ad- 
ministration, of which Jay B. Nash of New York 
University was secretary, published in August, 
1931, its final re^iort, “Standards of Play and 
Recreation Administration,” as a supplement to 
the official magazine of the league, the National 
Mv/nidpal Review, The first report of the Na- 
tional Committee on Municipal Reporting, en- 
titled “Public Reporting,” was also issued in 
1931 as a number of the Municipal Administra- 
tion Service pamphlet series. 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
league was held in Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 9-11, 
1931, under the general title of the National 
Conference on Government. The Governmental 
Research Association, the National Association 
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of Givk Secretarieq, the Proportional Bepresenta^ 
tion League, and the American Legislators* Asso- 
ciation cooperated in this conference. The officers 
elected for 1932 were; President, Murray Season- 
good of Cincinnati; first vice president, Louis 
Brownlow of Chicago;' second vice president, 
Mrs. F. Louis Slade of New York City; treasurer, 
Carl H. Pforzheimer; secretary, Russell Forbes; 
honorary secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruflf; 
editor of the ’National Municipal Review^ H. W. 
Dodds; and public relations secretary, Howard 
P. Jones. Headquarters are at 261 Broadway, New 
York City. 

NATIONAL PARKS. See Parks, National. 

NATIONAL RECREATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (formerly Playoround and Recreation 
Association or America). An association or- 
ganized in 1906 by Theodore Roosevelt, Jacob A. 
Riis, Luther H. Gulick, and others for the pur- 
pose of binding together in a national movement 
the efforts growing up in various parts of the 
country to provide safe and adequate areas where 
children might play under experienced leader- 
ship. A staff of field workers is maintained to 
assist cities in organizing year-round recreation 
programmes for children, adults, and the com- 
munity as a whole, to strengthen existing pro- 
grammes, and to help secure State legislation for 
facilitating the development of municipal recrea- 
tion. The association publishes a monthly maga- 
zine, Recreation^ maintains a bulletin service, 
and publishes pamphlets and books pertaining to 
recreation. 

The community drama service of the associa- 
tion supplies practical suggestions and literature 
to amateur dramatic groups and prepares pro- 
grammes for holiday and special-day celebrations. 
The community music service promotes this form 
of recreation and provides an exchange for com- 
munity music information. The national physical 
education service is active in sponsoring physical 
education legislation. The association maintains 
a bureau which gives assistance to Negro groups 
in seeming recreation opportunities and, in co- 
operation with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, has assigned three full-time workers to 
help in the training of rural leaders for recrea- 
tion. The officers of the association for 1931 
were : President, Josejffi Lee ; treasurer, Gustavus 
T. Kirby; secretary, Howard S. Braucher. Head- 
quarters are at sis Fourth Avenue, New York 
Citv. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. A co- 
operative organization of American scientists, 
established in 1016 by the National Academy of 
Sciences, at the request of President Wilson, 
for the purpose of coordinating the research 
facilities of the United States for work on war 
problems involving scientific knowledge. Reor- 
ganized by the Academy as a pennanent body in 
1918, it has maintained close relations with gov- 
ernmental scientific bureaus and has the formal 
recognition and cooperation of 78 national scien- 
tific and technical societies, its member sliip be- 
ing com loosed in large part of appointed repre- 
sentatives of these societies. 

The activities of the council are conducted by 
11 divisions, each of which has a chairman and 
from 20 to 40 members. These divisions are com- 
posed of two groups, science and technology and 
general relationships. Tlie science and technology 
group consists of divisions representing physics, 
mathematics, and astronomy; engineering and 
industrial research; chemistry and chemical 


technology; geology and geography; the medical 
sciences; biology and agriculture; and anthro- 
pology and psychology. The general relationships 
group consists of government, foreign. States, 
and educational relations divisions. Each of these 
divisions maintains a number of administrative 
and technical committees. 

^ Among the important undertakings of the coun- 
cil during 1931 were the administration of al^vt 
160 post-doctorate research fellowships, and the 
completion of, the series of seven volumes of 
the International Critical Tables of Numerioat 
Data, Physics, Chemistry, and Technology, There 
were also being prepared, in a series of ten bul- 
letins, a comprehensive treatise on the physics 
of the earth, and an annual survey of American 
contributions in chemistry. 

The general administrative officers of the coun- 
cil in 1931 were: Chairman, George K, Burgess, 
director, U. S. Bureau of Standards; first vice 
chairman, David White, principal geologist, U. 8. 
Geological Survey; second vice chairman, Simon 
Flexner, director. Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal ^search; treasurer, Joseph Sweetman Ames, 
president of the Johns Hopkins University; and 
permanent secretary, Vernon Kellogg. Headquar- 
ters of the council are on Constitution Avenue 
between 2l8t and 22d Streets, Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. A non- 
profit, cooperative association, not only national 
but international in scope, devoted to the con- 
servation of human life through a continuous 
campaign of accident prevention. In 1931, there 
were 6300 meml)ers including industrial corpora- 
tions, firms, individuals, public officials, schools. 
Chambers of Commerce, clubs, and civic organi- 
zations; about 70 per cent of the memberships 
were industrial concerns. Allied to accident pre- 
vention is the counciFs work in improving health 
conditions and preventing vocational diseases in 
industry. 

Affiliated with the National Safety Council are 
69 local councils in as many communities 
throughout the United States. They carry on in- 
tensive safety work in approximately 12,000 
plants in 150 different lines of industry, reaching 
more than 10,000,000 persons. 

During 1931 the council’s activities laid espe- 
cial emphasis on the highway accident problem. 
A “safety city” contest was conducted among 
community council cities. Educational work was 
intensified among cities and schools throughout 
the United States, and valuable engineering stud- 
ies were made in highway safety. Council experts 
also made special studies of the mental aspects 
of accidents, and accident research, not only in 
the highway field but also in industrial and home- 
safety fields, was gi*eatly broadened. 

The council publishes The National Safety 
News, for industries; Public Safety, for public 
officials, police chiefs, etc.; Safety Education, for 
schools; The Safe Worker, which is distributed 
each month to 200,000 workers; and The Safe 
Driver with a monthly circulation of 60,000 
copies. It also issues safe practices and health 
practices pamphlets for industry and carries on 
extensive work through 27 sections represented 
in the industrial division, for the exchange of 
new ideas, new plans, and new practices among 
members. 

The twentieth annual safety congress was held 
in Chicago in October, 1031, with an attendance 
of approximately 6000 delegates and visitors. The 
officers elected were: President, C. W. Bergquist, 
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Chicago; managing director, W. H. Cameron, 
Chicago; tt^aeurer. Will Codper, Chicago; vice 
ntesident for industrial safety, Arthur M. Tode. 
New York City; vice president for membership, 
Howard B. Fonda, New York City; vice president 
for business administration, G. T. Hellmuth, Chi- 
cago; vice president for public safety, Edward 
Dana, Boston; vice president for engineering, 
J. E. Culliney, Bethlehem, Pa. ; vice president for 
territorial councils, John E. Long, Albany; vice 
president of education, A. W. Whitney, New 
York City ; vice president for h^lth, Dr. C. E. A. 
Winslow, New Haven, Conn.; and vice president 
for finance, J. I. Banash, Chicago. Executive offi- 
ces of the council are at 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

NATURAL GAS. See Gas, Natukal. 

NATURALIZATION. See Law, Pbogbess 
and Developments. 

NAVAL PBOGBESS. The world-wide eco- 
nomic depression led to such insistent demands 
for reduction of expenditures for armaments 
that governments throughout the globe were 
obliged to give naval appropriations the closest 
scrutiny. 

Naval thought was largely centred around 

STBENGTH OP PRINCIPAL 


this 'entire problem of limitation of armaments. 
The experts in the inner sanctuaries of sea 
armaments offices over the entire ^lobe were 
busilv engaged in juggling statistics, devis* 
ing budgetary equivalents for world monies, 
comparing tons and guns, yardsticking horse 
powers, separating reserves from regulars, and 
performing a thousand and one other diversified 
functionary details pertinent to armament limi- 
tation endeavor. 

In this connection Foreign Minister Dino 
Grand!, of Italy, proposed to the League As- 
sembly and Council at their September sessions 
that in preparation for the General Disarmament 
Conference the nations concerned enter into an 
immediate general agreement on suspeiislon of 
new annameiit programmes. Following accept- 
ances from some 60 governments this one-year 
truce was declared in effect on Nov. 1, 1031. The 
agreement affected only new naval construction, 
not building, already under way, or contracted 
for, and was regarded as having little practical 
significance save as creating a favorable at- 
mosphere for the February, 1932, conference. 

The accompanying table gives the strength of 
the principal navies at tlie time the General 

AVIES, DECEMBER 31, 1931 


Typ4 

United 8tate» • 
Capital thipa . . . 
Aircraft earners . 
Cruisers • — 
Category “A” . 
Category “B” . 

Destroyers 

Submarines .... 

Total 

British Empire • 
Capital snips . . . 
Aircraft carriers . 
Cruisers • — 
Category “A” . 
Category “B” . 

Destroyers 

Submarines . . . . 

Total 


Japan * 

Capital ships . . . 
Aircraft carriers . 
Cruisers * — 
Category “A" . 
Category “B” . 

Destroyers 

Submarines .... 

Total 

France : * 

Capital Ships . . . 
Aircraft carriers . 
Cruisers • — 
Category “A” . 
Category **B” . 

Destroyers 

Submarines .... 

Total 


Italy • 

Capital ships . . . 
Aircraft carriers . 
Cruisers • — 
Category “A” . 
Category “B” . 
Deatroyers ..... 
Submarines .... 

Total 





BwU 



Building 

Appropriated 

Grand Total 

Under age 

Over age 


Total 




For 



No. 

Tone 

No. 

Tone 

No. 

Tone 

No. 

Tone 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

15 

455,400 



15 

455,400 





15 

455,400 

3 

77,500 

. . . 


3 

77,500 

i 

13,800 



4 

91,300 

8 

72,900 

1 

7,360 

9 

80,250 

7 

70,000 

3 

80,000 

19 

180,250 

10 

70,600 

. i . 


10 

70,600 

, 




10 

70,500 

G 9 

81,450 

186 

190,620 

255 

272,070 

5 

7,500 

6 

9,000 

266 

288,570 

65 

56,220 

16 

8,030 

81 

06,250 

3 

3,800 



84 

70,050 

170 

815,970 

203 

206,000 

373 

1 , 021,970 

16 

05,100 

9 

39,000 

398 

1 , 166,070 

18 

555,050 



18 

565,050 





18 

555,050 

6 

115,350 



6 

115,850 





6 

115,350 

19 

183,686 



19 

183,686 





19 

183,686 

30 

139,140 

6 

23,445 

36 

162,586 

4 

28,000 

3 

19,000 

43 

209,585 

33 

42,211 

127 

132,170 

100 

175,381 

14 

19,290 

9 

12,375 

183 

207,046 

48 

49,919 

11 

6,610 

69 

56,529 

6 

5,825 

3 

2,850 

68 

65,204 

154 

1 , 085,356 

144 

162,225 

298 

1 , 248,581 

24 

63,115 

15 

34,225 

337 

1 , 335,921 

10 

298,400 



10 

298,400 





10 

298,400 

3 

61,270 

... 


3 

81,270 

i 

7,600 



4 

68,870 

8 

68,400 

2 

15,720 

10 

84,120 

4 

40,000 



14 

124,120 

17 

81,455 

3 

11,920 

20 

93,375 

1 

8,500 

3 

25,666 

24 

127,373 

79 

95,685 

18 

16,000 

97 

111,685 

7 

11,678 

11 

16,158 

116 

138,421 

67 

70,973 



67 

70,973 

5 

8,269 

8 

10,300 

80 

80,542 

184 

676,183 

23 

48,640 

207 

719,823 

18 

75,947 

22 

50,958 

247 

846.728 

6 

133,184 

8 

62,791 

9 

185,925 





0 

185.925 

1 

22,146 



1 

22,146 





1 

22,146 

5 

50,000 

6 

54,424 

10 

104,424 

2 

20,000 



12 

124,424 

6 

38,280 

4 

20,361 

10 

58,641 

1 

5,886 

*2 

14,000 

13 

78,627 

44 

75,494 

85 

25,719 

79 

101,200 

13 

32,501 

1 

1,500 

93 

136,201 

67 

53.748 

22 

14,850 

79 

68,593 

31 

29,282 



110 

97,876 

119 

372,802 

69 

168,146 

188 

640,929 

47 

87,660 

3 

15,500 

238 

644,098 

4 

86,532 

... 


4 

86,582 

•• 


•• 


4 

86,632 

4 

40,000 

4 

83,642 

8 

73,642 

3 

30,000 



11 

108,642 

4 

19,584 

7 

22,866 

11 

41,970 

4 

21,502 

, . 


15 

63,472 

47 

68,787 

29 

22,947 

76 

76,784 

10 

12,593 

. , 


86 

89,327 

30 

26,537 

16 

6,821 

46 

80,858 

29 

21,002 



75 

62,760 

89 

225,440 

66 

84,296 

145 

809,736 

46 

86,897 

. . 


191 

895,733 


* Cruisers: Category "A" — Those carrying a gun abov^ G.l inches in calibre. 

Category ^*B*’ — Those carrying a gun not above 6.1 inches in calibre. 

*The 1981--32 programme provided money for the platis of a capital ship of about 23,000 tons. 
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DisarmaniGait Conference was echeduled to con- 
vene. The age limits of various types of ships are 
as agreed upon in the Washin^n and London 
treaties. These limits are 20 years for capital 
ships and aircraft carriers ; 20 years for enusers 
laid down since Januaiy 1, 1020, and 10 years 
for those laid down earlier; 16 years for de- 
stroyers laid down since Jan. 1, 1020, and 12 
years for those laid down earlier, and 13 years 
for submarines. 

In the earlier part of the year attention was 
centred on the negotiations to bring about a 
naval settlement between Italy and France to 
complete the accord reached among the five 
powers in London in 1030. See France under 
History. 

Mutiny in the navies of Chile and Great 
Britain caused the widest interest throughout the 
world. In both instances threat of pay cuts was 
the primary cause of the disturbance. See Chile 
and Great* Britain under History. 

Aroentina. The naval budget for 1031 was 
$50,128,000. The government accepted delivery of 
the twin cruisers Almirante Brown and 'Vein- 
tecinco dc Maya, which were ordered from Italian 
yards and launched in August, 1029. They were 
handsome and, for their tonnage, very powerful 
vessels. Displacing only 0800 tons, they were able 
to steam at 32 knots. Six 7.5 inch guns in double 
turrets, 12 3.0-inch anti-aircraft guns, and six 
tropedo tubes constitute the armament. Three 
(lotilla leaders, Mendoza^ Tucumaiiy and La 
Rioja, of 1520 tons and 30 knots, were completed 
for tlie Argentine Navy by J. Samuel White 
and Company, of Cowes. AH bettered their con- 
tract speed, Mendoza and Tucuman maintaining 
38 knots for six hours and La Rioja reaching 30.4 
knots without exceeding the designed horse 
power. The submarine Santa F4 was launched at 
Taranto, Italy, on July 19. This and the other 
two Argentine submaiines being built by the 
Tosi }ard were to have a cruising radius of 0000 
miles. Details were given in the 1930 Year 
Book. 

Austrai.ia. In a strenuous effort to balance 
her budget Australia made further curtailments 
in naval expenditures. The submarines Otway 
and Oxley, which were completed by Vickers- 
Arinstrong in 1027, were transferred to and 
joined the Koyal Navy. As they were similar to 
the British “O” class they fitted in well with the 
Mediterranean forces which they joined. Tlie flo- 
tilla leader Anzac was paid off, and the destroyer 
Tattoo, from the leserve, took her place. There 
was only one vessel of this class in commission to 
provide for destroyer training in the common- 
wealth service, as all others were laid up for 
economy’s sake. The active force included four 
vessels, the cruisers Canberra (commodore*s 
sliip) and Australia, the aircraft carrier Al- 
batross, and the destroyer Tattoo. 

Brazil. The naval budget for 1031 was $14,- 
741,048. At the expiration of the last four-year 
contract of the United States Naval Mission, the 
Brazilian government found itself unable, for 
economic reasons, to renew the contract. Ac- 
cordingly the mission was withdrawn on Janu- 
ary 31 when a United States naval attachd was 
accredited to Brazil. While she was takiiig on 
ammunition an explosion occurred on the sub- 
marine Humayta in Bio de Janerio. The damage 
was HO great that repairs could not be effected. 
The Humayta, one of Brazil’s four submarines, 
was built in the dockyards of La Spezia, Italy. 


She is similar in general design to the Italian 
Balilla type. Although completed in 1027 she did 
not«reaoh Brazilian waters until two years later. 
The government signed a contract with the Italian 
ambassador for the purchase of General Balbo’s 
hydroplanes, in which his squadron flew from 
Italy to Brazil, for 870,000 lire each pl^pable in 
cash, or coffee. 

Canaua. The new destroyers Saguenay and 
Sheena built by the Thornycroft firm at South- 
ampton were commissioned in May and June, 
respectively. Characteristics of these ships were 
given in the 1030 Year Book. Canada’s two re- 
maining destroyers, the Champlain and the Van- 
couver, were still in commission at Halifax and 
Esquimalt, respectively, and it was understood 
that they would be retained for training pur- 
poses. 

Chile. The naval budget for 1931 was $21,- 
231,082. The six Serrano class destroyers, built 
by Thornycroft’s, the three large submarines and 
the submarine depot ship Arauoano, all built by 
Vickers-Armst^ong, were delivered. Complete 
satisfaction was expressed by Chilean nayal of- 
ficers witli the performance of these craft. The 
battleship Almirante Latorre, after an extensive 
relit, including new machinery, at Devoiiport, 
returned home. But during this refit Communist 
agents from Moscow and Berlin established an 
Influence with the sailors. The first week of 
September, seamen, threatened with pay cuts, 
took over control of vessels at the Coquimbo naval 
base. Initial overtures made by the government 
through Admiral van Schroeder were unsuccess- 
ful. Naval , cadets at Valparaiso and forces at 
the Talcahuano base joined the revolt but were 
overcome, the latter after considerable fighting. 
The ships off Coquimbo, short of food and coal, 
and generally demoralized, finally surrendered 
after a J5-minute airplane bombardment which 
did little or no actual damage. In subsequent 
courts-martial the death penalty was invoked for 
only a few leaders. In new skeleton crews for 
the ships, about 10 per cent of the old crews were 
retained. See Chile under History. 

China. Early in the year the British, in ac- 
cordance with the naval agreement, signed in 
June, 1029, in Nanking, sent an officer to ar- 
range preliminaries for the establishment of a 
mission to assist the Ministry of the Navy of 
the Nationalist government in the projected re- 
organization and ' modernization of the Chinese 
Navy. During the strife with the Japanese in 
Manchuria the naval forces played no part. 

Denmark. The 1030 Year Book told of the 
drastic reductions in naval armaments being 
made by the Socialist government. On Mar. 11, 
1931, the lower House of the Danish Parliament 
passed a measure to abolish the standing army 
and reduce the navy to the status of a coast and 
fish patrol. Up to the end of the year, the bill 
had not received the approval of the upper Cham- 
ber. See Denmark under History. 

Finland. The first gunboat of the new naval 
programme was launched in 1931. The principal 
details are: tonnage, 4000; length, 302 feet; 
beam, 62.5 feet; draft, 15 feet; horse power 
4000; speed, 10 knots; armament, four 10-inch 
guns, eight 4.3-inch, and four rapid fire guns. 
It Was not expected, however, that she would be 
ready fof service before 1934. It may be recalled 
that, while discussions regarding the establish- 
ment of a nav 7 in Finland had been going on 
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since 1921, the law treating one was not pasted 
until December, 1927. 

Fbanob. The naval budget for 1931 amounted 
to 6134,421,968. This did not include amounts 
expended by the Air Ministry for naval pur- 
poses. The average naval personnel for the year 
was 4384 ofticers and 58,833 men; these figures 
to exclude the personnel of the Naval Air Force 
that were under control of the Air Ministry. 
Despite the very large superiority of France 
over other nations in total number of airplanes 
in their armed forces only 89 machines (exclu- 
sive of spares) were carried on board ship. 

The steady increase in the French navy con- 
tinued. There was probably no other period in 
French history in which their naval power had 
developed so steadily and progressively as in the 
years since the World War. The handicap of fre- 
quent cabinet changes did not check the continu- 
ity of the development. Cruisers and destroyers 
particularly, grouped in homogeneous classes, 
each group marking an advance over its prede- 
cessor, were ordered, laid down, and completed 
according to schedule. Since the Washington 
treaty France had 152 vessels with a total ton- 
nage of 829,646 built, building, or appropriated 
for. The number of such ships exceeded that of 
any other nation, although Great Britain’s ton- 
nage was slightly larger. 

The 4800-ton mine laying cruiser Pint on, on 
her trials during the year, was considered to 
be the most mi-to-date mine layer in existence. 
The leading officials of the French navy stressed 
the potential value of mining tactics on war- 
fare, especially in some of the narrow European 
waters. The point was never lost sight of in 
framing combined manaMivres, Not only had new 
construction continued apace but older vessels 
were thoroughly modernized. Work on the Jean 
Bart class was finished, the 24,000-ton Provence 
was being extensively refitted at Brest, the 

10.000- ton Duquesne and TourvUle were to go to 
Toulon and Brest, respectively, the 8000-ton 
Primauguet was already in Bizerta, while the 

24.000- ton Paris was having less extensive work 
done while remaining in commission. 

Between Apr. 1, 1932, and Mar. 31, 1933, the 
government proposed to place on the stocks four 
second-class cruisers, one torpedo boat, one 
destroyer, one hydrograph boat, and one river 
gunboat, at a total cost ol over 1,000,000,000 
francs, that is over $40,000,000. Considera- 
tions of a man-of-war of about 25,000 tons to 
surpass Germany’s Deutschland still were under 
way. The Chamber of Deputies appropriated 
money for the plans of such a ship but final ac- 
tion was not taken in legard to credits for actual 
construction. The submarine Espoir launched at 
Cherbourg on July 18 was tlie first of a new 
group of six vessels similar to the 17 of the 
Pascal type but more heavily armed. The Espoir 
has one 5.5-inch gun instead of one 3.9-inch and 
a smaller gun for anti-aircraft purposes. It is 
fitted with 11 torpedo tubes. The submarine 
cruiser Suroouf of 2880 tons, with two 8-inch 
guns was having exhaustive trials. 

All the recently built destroyers were assem- 
bled in the Mediterranean. While all later ones 
carry 5.5-inch guns, the Verduns were firmed 
with 1924 model long-range guns good for not 
over eight rounde per minute; the Aigle class 
mounts a 1927 design with shorter range, but 
more handy and with a much higher rate of fire. 
Further improvement was being made in the 
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OULSt and name 

Laid doom Tonnage 

Speed 

Lisht cruisers : 

AlairiB 

1981 

10,600 

81.5 

Ita OalUsonietB 

No 

7,700 

f 

Jean-de-Yienne 

No 

7,700 

t 

Mine-layer : 

Ftaile Bsrtin 

1980 

5.886 

80 

Net-layer : 

Bladiateur 

Submarine tender: 

JuLm 7eme 

1929 

6,000 

! 

Fuel ships: 

Yar 

1931 

15,000 Est. 

Elcm 

1981 

15,000 Est. 

Destroyers : 

Fantoecue 

1980 

2,569 


Audacisux 

1930 

2,569 


Malm 

1930 

2,569 


Triumphant 

1980 

2,569 


Tsmble 

1930 

2,569 


Indomitable 

1930 

2,569 


Chevalier 


2,440 

86 

Breee 


2,440 

86 

Tartu 


2,440 

36 

Caeeard 


2,440 

86 

Kereaint 


2,440 

36 

Yauquelin 


2,440 

86 

Epervier 

Milan 

1929 

2,440 


1929 

2,440 


Yautour 

Submarines: 

1929 

2,440 

40 

Surface 

Ondme 

1929 

558 

14 

Oreads 

1929 

571 

13.7 

Orpkee 

1929 

671 

13.7 

Jiubxe 

1929 

668 

12 

Phenxx 

1928 

1,379 

17 

Pegaee 

1928 

1,379 

17 

Protee 

1928 

1,879 

17 

Pereee 

1928 

1,379 

17 

Promethee 

1929 

1,379 

17 

Atlante 

1928 

565 

13.7 

Antrope 

1928 

571 

13.7 

Amaatone 

1929 

571 

13.7 

Meduee 

1928 

571 

13.7 

Diane 

1928 

671 

13.7 

Argonauts 

1927 

565 

14 

Arethuse 

1928 

565 

14 

Amphitrite 

1928 

671 

13 7 


1927 

1,379 

10 

Nautuue 

1928 

668 

9 

Tonnant 

1930 

1,379 

17 

Eepoir 

1930 

1,879 

17 

Diament 

1929 

668 

12 

Psyche 

1930 

671 


SybiUe 

1930 

671 


Yestale 

1930 

565 


Sultans 

1930 

565 


Glorieux 

1929 

1,379 

17 

Centaurs 

1929 

1,379 

17 

Eeros 

1929 

1,379 

17 

Conquerant 

Minerva 

Junon 

Yenus 

Iris 

Perle 

Agosta 

Beveziers 

Oueesont 

Sldl-Ferruch 

Stax 

Casablanca 

1929 

1,379 

571 

671 

571 

671 

668 

1,379 

1,379 

1,879 

1,379 

1,379 

1,379 

17 


guns being manufactured for the 12 destroyers 
of the 1928-1930 programme. As they were to 
be semiautomatic the ships were given greater 
ammunition supply. The two 7600-ton cruisers 
already started were to carry heavier armor and 
make less speed than France’s recent cruisers. 
The armor was designed to resist 6-inch shells 
from a distance of 16,000 yards. These ships were 
to have eight 6.1 -inch guns, together with tor- 
pedo tubes, and would carry aircraft. 

The vessels of importance completed in 1931 
were: light cruisers Dupleix, Foch, and Colbert 
(10,000 tons) ; school ship Jeanne d*Aro (6500) ; 
destroyers, Aigle, Albatross, Oerfaut, Lion, and 
Vauban (2440); submarine Surcouf (2880); 
submarines Saphir and Turquoise (668) ; and 
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Bubmarine Orion (558). The veBsels under c6n- 
Btniction Dec. 31, 1981, and those for which con- 
struction was authorized but may or may not be 
laid down are listed in the accompanying table. 

Gebmany. The naval budget for 1031 amounted 
to KM 186,904,293 (Reichsmark equals $0.2382). 
This budget provided for 1500 officers and 13,500 
men. The construction programme was divided 
into two parts. The first part declares that the 
replacement of the four oldest battleships can- 
not and will not be undertaken. The other part 
says that when the financial situation will per- 
mit, the replacement of the other four battle- 
ships and three light cruisers authorized by the 
Peace Treaty will be considered. The new budget 
estimates call for KM 18,800,000 for the 
Deutschlandf armament included, RM 20,700,000 
for other new construction, RM 2,100,000 for 
armaments for destroyers, and RM 18,100,000 
for naval gunnery. Incidentelly the 1931 expendi- 
tures for new construction are reported to have 
reached RM 50,000,000, that is about RM 10,- 
000,000 more than estimated. On recommenda- 
tion of the Minister for Defense a subsidy of 
KM 2,500,000 was granted the Deutsche Werke 
of Kiel, in order to insure that they might be 
able to make repairs on naval vessels. 

The building programme in 1931 provided for 
continuation of the work on the Deutschland, 
and the Lotkringen (laid down in 1931). The 
Braunschweig was to be laid down in 1932 and 
completed in 1936 while the Elsaas was not to 
be begun until 1934. The estimated cost was 
RM 50,000,000 annually. The cost of the “pocket 
battleships” was estimated at RM 75,000,000. 
Although effort was made to keep the work 
load at Kiel and Wilhelm shaven even the min- 
istiy seemed inclined to have one of the cruisers 
built at the Deutsche Werke in Kiel. The target 
ship Zahringen was badly damaged by fire but 
was rcjiaired. The old battleship Hannover, after 
taking part in the autumn manojuvres, was dis- 
mantled at Kiel, and her crew transferred to 
the recently completed light cruiser Leipzig, 

The old cruiser Hamburg was being converted 
to a naval museum. Machinery was being re- 
moved, but her external appearance was being 
changed as little as possible. Officers’ quarters 
were to contain busts and photographs of distin- 
guished officers of the World War. Many old 
vessels were being sold. Yugoslavia purchased 
the ciuiscr Niohe and renamed it the Dalmazia. 
Others sold (none to foreign powers) were the 
old battleships Braunschweig, Elsass, and Loth- 
nngen; surveying ship Panther; destroyers 8-lH, 
S-VJ, T-152\ and cruisers Nymphe and Amazone, 

The two dispatch boats Weser and Elbe were 
launched. Ruilt primarily for protecting fisher- 
ies, they were equipped for scientific experi- 
ments and research; a well equipped sick bay, 
and an efficient wireless equipment were pro- 
vided. They are of 600 tons, 800 horse power, 
luaxium speed about 16 knots, maximum cruis- 
ing radius 7000 miles. The school ship Bremse, 
which was completed in 1931 for training pur- 
poses, displaces 1425 tons. Her oil engine pro- 
pelling machinery can drive her at a speed of 27 
knots an hour. 

With the completion of the Leipzig, Germany 
concluded the cruiser portion of her post-war con- 
struction programme. The cruiser material was 
deemed to be in the worst condition and was re- 
placed first. Those previously built were the 
Emden, completed in 1925; &e Karlsruhe and 


Kdnigsherg, 1929; and the Kdln, 1930. All are of 
6000 tons, but design was developed, so that the 
Leipzig was faster and more heavily armed — 
with nine 5.9-inch guns instead of eight — ^while 
her horse power was 72,000, as compared with 
65,000 in the K6ln and 46,500 in Emden, 
Full accounts of these appear on pages 520 and 
521 of the Ykab Book for 1930. 

On May 19 the whole fleet was assembled at 
Kiel to participate in the launching ceremonies 
of the Deutschland, Through some mischance she 
was suddenly and unexpectedly launched while 
President von Hindenberg was in the midst of 
his dedicatory speech. In her design, by utilizing 
every device for saving weight, such as welding 
instead of riveting, the German naval architects 
produced a vessel which they claimed was su- 
perior in all-around battle worthiness to any 
other ship of similar tonnage. She has a length 
of about 590 feet, beam of 67.5 feet, and draught 
of about 19 feet. There is an armor belt amid- 
ships incorporated as part of the hull, and two 
protective decks. The vessel will be the first 
armored ship in the world to be driven by motor 
engines, and was expected to have a radius of 
action of more than 10,000 miles at a speed of 
20 knots. Her propelling machinery consists of 
eight M.A.N. double-acting two-stroke engines, 
with a total shaft horse power of 54,000, the 
designed maximum speed being 26 knots. The re- 
liability and durability of such engines, com- 
pared with steam machinery, was a subject of 
much discussion. The armament will include six 
new model Krupp 11 -inch guns, firing 670-pound 
projectiles at a range of 30,000 yards, with an 
elevation of 60 degrees, at which elevation the 
main armament might be used against air at- 
tack. There are also eight 5.9-inch and four 3-inch 
anti-aircraft guns, and six 19.7-inch above water 
torpedo tubes. She was scheduled for completion 
in 1932. 

Great Britain. The naval budget for the fiscal 
year ending Mar. 31, 1931, was $274,132,976 but 
this sum does not include appropriations for the 
Air Force nor the cost of the Dominion navies. 
Neither does it include sums donated by pos- 
sessions. In her report to the League of Nations 
Great Britain gave £49,902,540 as the expendi- 
tures for this year on her naval forces. Similarly 
the report for all air home forces was £19,227,- 
924. There were reported to be 300 planes carried 
in aircraft carriers. There was no material 
change in numbers of naval personnel. The total 
in the reserve force was given as 71,000. The 
estimates for 1931-1932 are £51,605,000. The 
building programme included three submarines, 
one destroyer leader, eight destroyers, one 5000- 
ton cruiser and two 7000-ton cruisers of the 
Leander class. One of the naval economies for the 
succeeding year was a 10 per cent reduction in 
practice ammunition and star shell for all ships 
in full commission. Decision also was made to 
postpone all expenditures at the Singapore base 
upon completing the equipment of the docks and 
defense works. Incidentally $2,000,000 had been 
spent to the end of 1931 on the Singapore Air 
Base. 

The Benhow and Tiger were scrapped under the 
terms of tlie London treaty; the Emperor of India 
was converted to a gunnery target; the Iron 
Duke might be made a gunnery training ship 
after her armament and warlike stores had been 
removed; and the Marlborough was scheduled 
for scrapping after certain explosive tests had 
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GREAT BRITAIN: WARSHIPS BUILDING IN 1981 


Clast and name 

Laid down 

Tonnage 

Speed 

Light cruisers: 
Jjtandsr 

1930 

7,000 

82 

Neptune 

1980 

7,000 

82 

Orion 

1030 

7,000 

82 

AchiUes 

1981 

10,000 

82 

a 


7,000 

t 

X 


7,000 

f 

X 


5,000 

t 

Destroyers : 




Decoy 

1031 

1,875 Est. 

35 

Duehest 

1981 

1,875 Est. 

85 

Dainty 

1981 

1.875 Est. 

85 

Delxgnt 

1031 

1,876 Est. 

85 

Diamond 

1081 

1,875 Est. 

85 

Daring 

1081 

1,376 Est. 

85 

Defender 

1931 

1,875 Eat. 

85 

Diana 

1031 

1,875 Est. 

85 

Duncan 

1031 

1,875 Est. 

35 

KempenfeU 

1930 

1,375 

85 

Comet 

1030 

1,375 

85 

Crusader 

1930 

1,875 

35 

Crescent 

1980 

1,375 

85 

Cygnet 

1980 

1,875 

85 

X 


1,876 


X 


1,375 


X 


1,375 


X 


1,876 


X 


1,376 


X 


1,375 


X 


1,375 


X 


1,875 


X 


1,375 


Submarines : 




Thames 

1031 

1,760 


Sturgeon 

1981 

646 


Porpoise 

1981 

640 


Starfish 

1931 

640 


Sea Horse 

1981 

1,505 


Swordfish 

1981 

640 


X 


950 


X 


950 


X 


950 



been carried out. Six light cruisers of the Cham- 
pion class completed in 1915 were to be scrapped. 
The submarine Poseidon, one of the newer Eng- 
lish submarines, was sunk in a collision in 
Chinese waters. The destroyers Comet and Oru- 
sader launched at Portsmouth, on September 30, 
were the first destroyers to be built in a govern- 
ment yard. Since 1918 nine ships of the Queen 
Elizabeth and Royal Sovereign class had been 
brought up to date, as had also the battle cruisers 
Renoivn and Repulse, while such work on the 
Barham was in process. The main alterations 
consisted in the addition of bulges, the increase 
in some cases of anti-aircraft armament, and 
improvement of bridges and tops. Ventilation 
and accommodations for personnel also were im- 
proved. In the Renown and the Repulse addi- 
tional armor protection was given, this item alone 
costing approximately £2,870,000. Following the 
practice instituted in the American navy years 
ago the British abandoned the terms ^‘starboard’' 
and *‘port” for helm orders and substituted left 
and right orders for the rudder. 

During the year 1931 the following vessels 
were completed and placed in commission: 32- 
knot light cruiser Exeter (8400 tons) ; 10 35- 
knot destroyers. Brilliant, Boreas, Basilisk, 
Boadioea, Bulldog, Brazen, Beagle, Blanche 
(1300 tons), Acheron (1330 tons), and Keith 
(1400 tons) ; four submarines, Rainbow, Regent, 
Regvlus, and Rover (1475 tons). Other im- 
portant vessels under construction in 1931 or 
appropriated for are listed in the accompanying 
table. 

Italy. The naval budget for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, amounted to $80,796,701 ex- 
clusive of Air Force appropriations. The report 
to the League of Nations showed 51,326 men and 


3290 ofiioers exclusive of the Air Force. No 
definite information was available as to the num- 
ber of planes carried in the fleet. Italy had no 
aircraft carriers nor was she building any. The 
budget for 1931-32 carried a total of 1,573,- 
000,000 lire, or 87,000,000 more than the pre^ 
ceding year. 

The amounts assigned to naval construction 
for 1931 were 125,000,000 lire more than the pre- 
vious year. They reached a total of 725,000,000 
or 46 per cent of the total budget of the navy, 
gainst 41.5 per cent in 1930. Such at least are 
in the official figures. But, as was well known, it 
was impossible to know what Italy actually 
spends for her navy, or her army, as the min- 
isters of national defense have the right to make 
expenditures with the consent of the council of 
ministers without informing either Parliament 
or the public. See Franck under History. 

Recent cruisers and destroyers were designed 
for exceptionally high speeds, and hulls and 
machinery were of light construction in order 
to accomplish this. Some doubts arose as to 
whether the scantlings would long endure the 
strain of such powerful machinery if ships were 
frequently driven at high speed. The 10,000-ton 
cruisers Zara and Pola were slower than their 
predecessors and carried more protection. An 
innovation that was being watched with keen in- 
terest by gunnery officers as well as naval con- 
structors was the installation of a Sperry gyro 
stabilizer (developed and made in the United 
States) for the 2,000-ton destroyer leader Piga- 
fetta. The rotor, 91 inches in diameter, weighed 
38,800 lbs., and operated at 1350 revolutions per 
minute. 

The vessels completed in 1931 were: two 10,000- 


ITALY: WARSHIPS BUILDING IN 1931 


Class and name 

Laid down 

Tonnage 

Speed 

Light cruisers: 

Bolzano 


10,000 

36 

Oorizxo 

1930 

10,000 

32 

Pola 


10,000 

? 

Dutt 


4.890 

37 

Jj. Cadorna 


4,896 

37 

Montecocoh 


5,865 

? 

M. Attendola 


5,855 

? 

Destroyers : 

Baleno 

1930 

1,230 

38 

Folgore 

1929 

1,220 

38 

Lampo 

Fulmxne 

1929 

1,220 

38 

1930 

1,220 

38 

Saetta 

1929 

1,205 

38 

A. Pigafetta 

1927 

1,028 

38 

Maestrale 


1,220 

1,220 

38 

Or scale 


38 

Scirocco 


1,220 

38 

Libeccio 


1,220 

38 

Submarines : 


Submerged 

Jalea 

1980 

600 

9 

Jantina 

1930 

600 

9 

Serpents 

1930 

600 

9 

Salpa 

1930 

600 

0 

Medusa 

1929 

600 

g 

Argonauta 

1929 

600 

0 

Fisfdia 

Diamante 

Esmraldo 

Rubino 

Topazio 

Ametisto 

Zafiiro 

S Irena 

Naiade 

NereUe 

Anfiirids 

Oalatea 

Ondina 

X 

X 

X 

1929 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

800 

1,331 

1,869 

9 

Six others of about 800 tons each. 
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ton light cruisers, Flume and Za/ra\ four 5000- 
ton light cruisers, Da Ouiseano, Da Barhicmio, 
Colleoni, and Bande If ere; three 1200-to!n de- 
stroyers, Freccia, Dardo, and Strale; two 1660- 
ton destroyer leaders, Da Verazeano and Cada- 
moato; and six 800-ton submarines R. Settimo, 
Tricheoo, Delfino, L, Septembrinif F, Oorridoni, 
and M. Bragadino. 

Other important vessels under construction in 
1031 or appropriated for are listed in the table 
on page 648. 

Japan. The naval budget for the year ending 
Mar. 31, 1031, was $131,468,844. A budget de- 
mand for 560,000,000 yen for new construction 
1031-1036 was made by the minister of marine. 
This, however, was reduced to something under 

400.000. 000 yen. It was to be apportioned as 
follows: Four cruisers of 8600 tons, 12 destroyers, 
1400 tons, one submarine, 1970 tons, two sub- 
marines, 900 tons, six submarines, 1300 tons, and 
one mine layer, 600 tons, several smaller craft; 
laige increase in naval air force and establish- 
ment of air station at Yokohama near Yokosuka; 

247.000. 000 yen was for shipbuilding, 90,000,000 
for naval aviation, and the balance for moderniz- 
ing the various shops and laboratories of the 
naval establishment. 

The Minister of Finance agreed to consider 
favorably another programme to be begun after 
1934, and to obtain money for it. The Minister 
of the Navy requested 140,000,000 yen for this 
programme and expected to include, in addition 
to two aircraft squadrons, one aircraft carrier, 
six destroyers, one mine layer, one repair ship, 
one fuel oil ship, and other smaller units. Japan 
had mad(! tremendous strides in naval aviation 
and continued to increase the number of planes 
cajiable of ojierating with her fleet. In her report 
fo tlie League of Nations she gave 88,199 as the 
number of naval effectives. This includes 9877 
naval air effectives. She reported 801 naval 
planes including 329 on men-of-war. 

When the Maya was completed in 1932 Japan 
w(mld have in commission her full allotment, 
under the London treaty, of 8-inch gun cruisers. 
The aircraft carrier Ryujo launched on April 2 
is of 7600 tons, length 648 feet, beam 60 feet, 
draft 16 feet; she has geared turbines, estimated 
speed 25 knots; armament twelve 6.1-inch guns. 
The .fapanese destroyers have especial shields for 
])i otecting gun and torpedo crews from strafing 
attacks by planes and from splinters. 

During 1931 the following ships were com- 
pleted: thicc 10,000-ton, 33-knot, 8-inch gun cruis- 


JAPAN: WARSHIPS BUILDING IN 1931 


CIoHfs and name 

Laid down Tonnage 

Speed 

Aircruft cairier* 

Ryujo 

1931 

7,600 

2.6 

LiKht nuiscrs: 

Maya 

1028 

10,000 

33 

X 

1931 

8,600 


X 

1931 

8,500 


Dpstroyerh • 

Inuzuma 

3930 

1,700 

34 

Ikazuchi 

1930 

1,700 

34 

mbiki 

1030 

1,700 

84 

Akatevki 

1980 

1,700 

84 

Sazanami 

1930 

1,700 

84 

X 

1931 

1,400 


X 

1931 

1,400 


X 

Submarines: 

1931 

1,400 

Surface 

15 

1929 

1,955 

17 

1-67 

1929 

1,688 

19 

1-60 

1929 

1,638 

19 

1-65 

1929 

1,688 

19 

1-68 

1981 

1,400 



ers, Ohokai, Takao, and Atago; four 1700-ton, 
34-knot, 6.1 -inch gun destroyers, Uahio, Oraho, 
Akehono, and Sagiri, Other important ships 
building during 1931 are listed in the accom- 
panying table. 

Nittheblands. The defense estimates for 1931 
were naval construction 10,408,000 florins, or- 
dinary 85,370,290, non-military 6,952,987, total 
101,731,277 florins (florin equals $0,402). The 
report to the League of Nations gave the follow- 
ing average personnel strength for 1930; 8613 
including 695 officers, and in addition 405 men 
at home and 426 men overseas in the navy part 
of the air force. The destroyer Van Nea com- 
pleted in 1931 marked the completion of a de- 
stroyer building programme of eight destroyers. 
All were intended for the East Indies. Their 
design was from Yarrow and Company but they 
were built in various home yards. Included in 
the equipment were a seaplane, bomb throwers, 
and 24 mines. A new cruiser with 6-inch guns of 
the general type of the Java and Sumatra were 
approved for the East Indies station, but details 
regarding it were not settled. 

Pabaouay. The gunboats Commodoro Deza and 
Capitan Cahral, sister-ships, were built in Genoa, 
Italy, by Oddero. Their principal characteristics 
are as follows: 866 tons, twin screw, turbine, 
1360 s. hp. 400 r.p.m., speed 17.5 knots, cruising 
radius 1700 miles at 16 knots, 160 tons of fuel, 
draft, 5 feet; armament four 4.7-inch guns, three 
3-iiich anti-aircraft guns, two machine guns, and 
six mines with releasing gear. 

Peru. The naval budget for 1930-1931 was 824,- 
000 Peruvian pounds (Peruvian pound equaled 
$0,295). Financial reasons compelled the gov- 
ernment to reduce to three the number of officers 
from the United States on the naval mission to 
that country. Since the outbreak of revolution 
the status of these was changed from executive 
control to an advisory capacity only. 

Poland. The 1931-1932 naval budget pro- 
vided for 34,280,000 zlotys (approximately $3,- 
800,000). The navy consisted of two destroyers, 
3080 tons; three submarines, 2940 tons, two gun- 
boats, five torpedo boats, and several smaller ves- 
sels, The personnel consisted of 275 officers and 
3108 men. 

Portugal. In carrying forward the construc- 
tion programme given in detail on page 623, 1930 
Y^ear Book, the government award^ the contract 
for the four HOO-ton destroyers to Yarrow, but 
specified that two should constructed in a 
Portuguese shipyard, while the other two might 
be built in England. The machine^ for all of 
them, however, was to be made in England. The 
other fighting craft of the programme, two 2000- 
ton gunboats, two 1000-ton gunboats, two sub- 
marines, and one small aircraft carrier, were be- 
ing built in various yards in Italy and England. 
Vickers-Armstrong had the contract to furnish 
the armament for all these vessels for £900,000. 

Rumania. The naval budget for 1931 was 
£400,000 or $2,100,000. Personnel 289 officers, 
3702 men. The two new destroyers, Regele Fer- 
dinand I and Regina Marina ^ built in Naples 
and completed in 1930, have joined the Black Sea 
Division. With a contract sp!^ of 34 knots they 
are reported to have reached 39 knots on their 
trials. Each destroyer is equipped to carry 60 
mines. 

Spain. The Kepublican government changed 
the uames of the battleship Alfonao XIII, and 
the cruisers Reina Victoria Eugenia, and Prin- 
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oip 0 Ahmao to Eapaiia, BepHhUofk, and Lihartad, 
respectively. The 10,000*ton cruiser Cotiarias 
was launched at Ferrol on May 29. The govern- 
ment planned to reduce the navy personnel by 
about 6000 or approximately one-third. Many of 
the older ships were to be sold or scrapped* 

Sweden. The naval budget for 1031-1032 is 
44,649,2.50 kronor (krona equaled $0,268) and 
in addition there are 4,510,000 kronor for arma- 
ment and operations, and 0,200,000 kronor for 
new construction. The active personnel was about 
4300 officers and men. Interest centred in the 
5000-ton aircraft cruiser Gotland being built 
at the Lindholmen Shipyard, Goteborg. As re- 
designed this 33-knot vessel would carry eight 
hydroplanes that could be launched one at a 
time from a centre-line catapult. A weak point 
seemed to be in the recovery of planes after a 
flight. There seemed to be a sort of scoop or 
sweep under the crane to facilitate this work. 
The Gotland was to carry six 6-inch and four 14- 
pounder anti-aircraft guns. Two destroyers and 
two submarines were building. 

Turkey. A new construction programme was 
to be undertaken when funds were available, 
meantime the 1029 amended programme pro- 
vided for six large destroyers, 12 submarines, and 
six motor launches. Italian yards were building 
four destroyers, two submarines, and three motor 
launches for Turkey. The destroyers Koja Tepe 
and Ada Tepe, built in the Ansaldo yards, 
readied Istanbul on October 18. They were re- 
ported to have a speed of 38 knots with a stand- 
ard displacement of 1350 tons. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Rus- 
sia). The budget for army, navy, and special 
military units was 1,390,000,000 rubles 
($0.5146). Information as to the disposition of 
these funds was meagre and unreliable. The bat- 
tleship Lenin was reported as being converted 
into an aircraft carrier. Three new submarines 
DeKabriat, Narodvoietz, and another unnamed, 
were reported to be under construction at Lenin- 
grad. On May 22 the submarine Tovariach was 
lost in the Gulf of Finland. Another submarine 
was reported lost off Vladivostok, with all hands. 
On October 24 a Soviet submarine was rammed 
by the German steamer Gratia as the former 
emerged from a dive. At first thought lost, it was 
later reported that it was towed to port by a de- 
stroyer. It may have been the ex-British L-55, 
Unconfirmed German reports stated two other 
submarines were lost during torpedo practice in 
Estonian waters within two weeks of each other. 
Fifteen men were lost in one, 20 in the other. 

United States. The naval appropriation bill 
approved on Feb. 28, 1931, amounted to $357,- 
174,912 for the fiscal year 1931-1932. In his 
annual report to the President the Secretary of 
the Navy gave his expenditures for the preced- 
ing year as $357,806,219. In preparing estimates 
to be submitted to Congress for 1932-1933 the 
Navy Department asked for approximately $400,- 
000,000. This increase was to be used entirely 
for new construction to replace fighting craft 
already over age or about to become so. When 
President Hoover directed that these estimates 
be reduced to $340,000,000, his action brought 
forth a very violent attack from the Navy League 
upon him, and his policies. None the less the 
estimates were revised as the Chief Executive 
had directed. On June 30, 1931, there were on 
the active list of the navy 5709 line officers, 2100 
staff officers, 1194 chief warrant officers, and 267 


warrant officers, a total of 9260 officers. The 
appropriation act for 1930-1931 provided for 
84,500 men but as a part of the President’s 
economy programme this number was reduced 
to 79,700 in January. That the continued re- 
duction of naval personnel was a cause for, alarm 
to officers responsible for the national defense is 
indicated by the following quotation from the 
annual report of the head of the navy’s per- 
sonnel department, the chief of Bureau of Navi- 
gation : 

Duringr the past year the number of ships active 
commission was materially reduced. The proposed op- 
erating force Ilian for the fiscal year 1033 contemplntos 
further reductions in the number of ships in full com- 
mission and reductions in the numbers of men allowed 
all tirpos of combatant ships, except submarines. Such 
reductions must inevitably result in materially lowered 
training and efficiency, and in the event of war would 
be of the gravest consequence Any decrease in the 
strength of the Navy in ships or in personnel must le- 
sult in expenditures of funds manifold greater than 
savings temporarily effected. This is the lesson of history. 

The Marine Corps for the fiscal year 1931 had 
appropriations for 1030 commissioned officers, 
154 chief warrant and warrant officers, and 18,- 
000 men. 

Alleged necessity for rigid economy in gov- 
ernmental expenditures was undoubtedly ic- 
sponsible for the reduction of the number of 
ships in commission. Sixteen destroyers, 10 sub- 
marines (11 R5 b and 5 S’s), one subTuaiitu* 
tender (Camden), one auxiliary (Procifon), and 
one mine layer { Aroostook) were decommissioned 
but retained ready for recommissioning; nim* 
submarines (0-class), and one battleship (Flor- 
ida) were decommissioned for disposal on ac- 
count of their age. or condition, or in accord with 
treaty provisions. In addition, eight destroyers 
and one battleship (Arkansas) were formed into 
a training squadron and operated with greatly 
reduced personnel allowances. The Wyomintj was 
converted into a training ship and operated with 
reduc'pd allow^ances. In addition, two old light 
cruisers (Denver and Galveston) and some 
smaller craft were placed out of commission. 

The United States completed, during the 
fiscal year, 1930-31, the modernization of two 
battleships; comjdeted thiee 10,000-ton cruisers; 
one fleet submarine. 

The modernizing of the Arizona and Pennsyl- 
vania brought the total of modernized battle- 
ships to seven out of the 1.5 allowed under the 
London treaty. Three more were now undci going 
this process during which additional protection 
against submarines and air attacks was being 
installed, boilers and main and auxiliary ma- 
chinery replaced, turret-gun elevation increased, 
5-inch anti-aircraft guns installed, new fore-and- 
aft fire-control stations with modernized equip- 
ment installed, and such further repairs or al- 
terations as were necessary to place these vessels 
in an up-to-date condition when they were ready 
to return to tlie fleet. 

The three 10,000-ton (or category **A”) cruis- 
ers completed during the year were the Augusta, 
Chicago, and Louisville. This type of cruiser de- 
veloped large rolling amplitudes which were re- 
duced by increasing the area of the bilge keels 
already installed, or the installation of new bilge 
keels of different design, and also by the installa- 
tion of anti-rolling tanks. Similar steps were 
contemplated on all of this class that had been 
completed, and the design of those uncompleted 
was altered to remedy this fault. Defective stern 
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oastinga were renewed on these cruisers, and the 
design changed for castings for shm to be built< 
The use of welding to a greater extent than ever 
before in the American navy effected a consider- 
able saving in weight Because of the inflam- 
mable qualities of cork; aluminum foil, corru- 
gated asbestos, and aluminum sheathing were 
used ill lieu of cork insulation. The character- 
istics of these vessels are given here as a means 
of comparison with other cruisers completed by 
foreign countries: Standard displacement, 0060 
tons {Chioago 9300) ; speed 32.7 knots, arma- 
ment nine 8-inch guns in four turrets, four 5-inch 
anti-aircraft guns; six torpedo tubes; four planes 
carried. 

The Nautilus, 2730-ton fleet submarine, was 
completed during the year, and was to be the 
last of the large type submarines, as the new 
fleet type were to be appreciably smaller in order 
to obtain maximum offensive and seagoing qual- 
ities on a reasonable displacement. The restricted 
lobal tonnage of submarines allowed b^ treaty 
ad brought about this change in design. Im- 
proved rescue devices for submarines brought out 
during the year included the new type rescue 
chamber (which had been tested to 400 feet sub- 
mergence and had successfully removed person- 
nel from the while she was lying in (iO feet 
of water) and a new marker buoy for telephonic 
conversation with a disabled submarine while 
submerged. 


UNITED STATES: WARSHIPS BUILDING IN 1031 


Claae and name 

Tone 

Probable date of 
completion 

CruiRorR* 

yew Orleane 

10,000 

44 

6/ 2/33 

Portland 

8/16/32 

AHoria 

44 

10/ 2/33 

Jnd'ia‘napolu 

44 

8/15/,32 

Afinneapolis 

44 

10/ 2/83 

Tuecalooea 

44 

8/ 3/34 

San Frnnrieco 

44 

2/11/34 

Aircraft earner: 

Ranger 

13,800 

6/ 1/34 

Fleet submarines: 

Dolphin 

1,540 

8/ 1/32 

Cachalot 

1,130 

9/16/83 

OuitlefiHh 

*• 

12/29/33 

Destroyers • 

Farragvt 

^,600 

2/11/84 

Dcivey 

6/11/84 

Hull 

14 

Indefinite 

Macdonough 

" 

*• 

Worden 

“ 



In addition appropriation was made to begin 
work on six other destroyers; but the President, 
as part of his economy programme, did not per- 
mit contracts to be let for them. For preliminary 
work on three additional 10,000-ton cruisers, 
$100,000 also was appropriated. 

Since 1924 the line officer personnel assigned 
to aeronautical duties had increased from 422 to 
1132; the number of enlisted men from 6296 to 
12,639. On June 80, 1931, there were 737 naval 
aviators on active duty. The number included 
715 commissioned officers and 22 warrant officers. 
The total number of enlisted pilots (naval avia- 
tion pilots) was 331. 

The year 1931 saw the completion of the five- 
year building programme of 1000 planes, a full 
year ahead of schedule, and at a saving of $23,- 
307,160 over the original estimate. Large num- 
l)ers of experimental service airplanes were built 
during the year. Forty new types, including the 
autogiro, were delivered to and tested by the 
navy during the year. The year 1931 saw con- 
tinuous improvement of standard types of air- 


craft and marked improvement of engine 

test facilities. In general it might be said that 
the power and reliability of American air-cool^ 
engines used in the naval service were equal, if 
not superior, to the best engine products in the 
world. Safety in operation was still increasing 
as indicated by the fact that during the year 
there was an increase of approximately 50 per 
cent in the number of flying hours per forced 
landing due to engine failure. 

A new method of determination of load fac- 
tors for airplanes resulted in more exact knowl- 
edge of strength reijuirements for the various 
types. This is particularly important to the 
navy in its study of the stresses imposed by 
dive bombing attack. Great progress was made in 
the development and utilization of high strength 
ferrous and non-ferrous alloys ; also in the study 
of tlie use of corrosion resisting steel for vari- 
ous airplane parts. Successful carrier operations 
were continued with the Saratoga, Lexington, 
and Langley operating actively throughout the 
year. At the close of 1931 the Langley made a 
special trip to the higher latitudes to determine 
the feasibility of deck landings and take-offs un- 
der the conditions of icy decks and low tem- 
peratures. 

The powder type catapult continued to give 
satisfactory and reliable service. Air type cata- 
pults were still installed in 7500-ton cruisers 
and a few of the older type battleships. In the 
latter they were mounted on the quarter-dwk 
only. Although catapult operations were carried 
on continuously during the year there were no 
major accidents due to improper functioning of 
material. It was planned ultimately to replace 
all air type catapults with powder catapults. 
The completion and successful trials of the 
dirigible, U. S. 8. Akron, was one of the out- 
standing events of the year. Facilities were in- 
corporated in the design of this ship to permit 
the carrying, launching, and recovery in flight 
of five fighting airplanes. The U. S. S. Los 
Angeles took part in fleet manoeuvres during 
February, 1931. That vessel was in continuous 
operation for three weeks during which time she 
used the mooring mast of the oiler U. S. S. 
Paioka, as a base for refueling and servicing. 
A new lighter-than-air base at Sunnyvale, Calif., 
was acquired during the year. Plans for hangar 
accommodations for both the U. S. S. Akron and 
ZRS-5 were a definite part of the programme of 
lighter-than-air expansion on the Pacific coast. 
Construction of the new aircraft carrier Ranger 
was started — ^the first vessel of this type for the 
U. S. Navy to be laid down as such from the 
keel up. The construction of the ZR8-5 was 
started at Akron, O. The following Marine Corps 
aviation squadrons were assigned: 

VS 14M — 6 VS planes to U. S. S. Saratoga. 

V8 15M — “ '* “ “ Lexington. 

Yugoslavia. The naval budget for 1921-32 
was 235,276,039 dinars ($0,017). This was to be 
expended as follows: personnel 51,162,039 dinars, 
material 165,424,000, and special 28,700,000. The 
personnel is 487 officers, 6600 men. The old pre- 
war German cruiser Niohe was bought and re- 
christened Dalmazia. A flotilla leader, the Bu- 
hronik, being built by Yarrow was launched in 
October, ^le is 1880 tons (standard), dimensions 
371 feet x 36 feet x 12 feet, designed for 37 
knots, with Parsons geared turbines and 3 Yar- 
row' boilers. Her armament Is four 6.6-inch guns. 
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one 3.d-inch anti-aircraft two small anti- 
aircraft rane, and six 21 -inch torpedo tubes. 

See Aebonautics; Disaricambnt; Miutaby 
Phooresb; League of Nations; Etc. 

NAVAL BESBBVES. See Naval Pboosbss. 

NAVIES. See Naval Progress. 

NAVIGATION. See Safety at Sea; Ship^ 
BUILDING; Shipping; Naval Pboobess'; etc. 

NAZIS, OR Hitlerites. See Germany uilder 
Uisfory, 

NEANDEBTHAL MAN. See Anthropology. 

NEBBASKA. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census, the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, Was 1,377,063; in 1920 it was 
1,290,372. The native whites numbered 1,230,356 
(1930), 1,129,567 (1920). Foreign-born whites, 
115,346 (1930), 149,652 (1920). Negroes, 13,752 
(1930). Mexicans numbered 6321, in 1930, and 
Indians 3256. Omaha, the most populous city, 
had 214,006 inhabitants (1930), 191,601 (1920). 
The capital, Lincoln, had 75,933 (1930), 54,948 
(1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 931 and 1980: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod. J5u. Value 


Corn 1931 

1930 

Wheat . . 1931 
1980 

Hay. tame 1931 
1930 

Oata 1931 

1930 

Potatoes . 1931 
1980 

Barley . . 1931 
1930 

Sarar beets 1981 
1930 

Rye 1931 

1930 


10,188.000 

9.564.000 

8.465.000 

8.039.000 

1.614.000 

1.603.000 

2.311.000 

2.485.000 

131.000 

101.000 

854.000 

726.000 
66,000 
81,000 

333.000 

817.000 


172.346.000 

239.100.000 

58.376.000 

71.657.000 

2.032.000 

2.867.000 

49.686.000 

72.065.000 

6.812.000 

9.595.000 

14.091.000 

18.876.000 
891,000 

1,136,000' 

2.997.000 

4.121.000 


$ 65,491.000 
121,941,000 

23.859.000 

37.761.000 
• 14.630.000 

» 22,936,000 

11.925.000 

20.178.000 

8.406.000 

8.156.000 

3.945.000 

6.607.000 


7.893.000 
989,000 

1.566.000 


« Tons. 


Mineral Production. Only the usual minor 
features appeared in the U. S. Bureau of Mines' 
report of the State’s mineral industries for 1929. 
The chief of these was the extraction of sand and 
gravel. The total value of the State’s mineral 
production was $4,844,542 for 1929; for 1928 it 
was $3,454,700. 

Manufactures. Federal Census figures gath- 
ered in 1930 and covering the year 1929 rendered 
the number of the State’s manufacturing estab- 
lishments as 1490 (some 16 per cent greater than 
their number for 1927). Wage earners there em- 
ployed numbered 28,219 (being 8.1 per cent more 
than for 1927). Their waves totaM $36,882,542 
(exceeding those of 1927 by fully 6 per cent). 
The materials used in manufacture, plus the cost 
of fuel and purchased electricity, came to $364,- 
305,751 (being about 12 per cent above the cor- 
responding figure for 1927). The value of the 
manufactured product was $484,262,511 (exceed- 
ing the value for 1927 by 16.2 per cent). Much 
the greater part of the manufacturing centred 
in Omaha, where 430 manufacturing establishi* 
ments employed 16,108 wage earners, in 1920, to 
whom wore paid wages of $21,366,630, while the 
manufactured product totaled $353,158,836. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U, S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $14,^ 
947,845 (of which $1,823,865 was for local edu- 


cation) ; for interest on debt^ $14,177; for 
permanent improvements, $7,655,545 ; total, $22,- 
617,007 ' which $10,417,241 was for highways, 
$4,169,046' being for maintenance and $6,248,105 
for oonstruction ) . Revenues were $22,858,434. Of 
these property and special taxes formed 33.6 per 
cent; departmental earnings and remuneration 
to the State for its officers’ services, 11.1; sales 
of licenses, 38.7 ( including taxes of $6,467,030 on 
sales of gasoline). The State's funded debt out- 
standing on June 30» 1030, was $237,600. There 
were no sinking fund assets. On property bearing 
an assessed valuation of $3,486,532,466 were 
levied in the year State taxes of $7,976,000. 

Transportation. The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 6173.9. In the year preceding there had 
been no extensive additions or abandonments of 
line. No building of new line or trackage in 1931 
was reported. 

Kducation. In spite of depressed business and 
financial conditions, it was reported that there 
had been no serious abandonment of plans for 
the construction of buildings in the school dis- 
tricts. 

Charities and Corrections. The 17 custodial 
and eleemosynary institutions of the State in 
1931 'were operated under the direction of the 
State Board of Control. This board consisted of 
three members, each appointed by the Governor 
to serve six years, a member’s term expiring 
every three years. The Board had full jurisdic- 
tion over the institutions in its charge. Its 
maintenance expenditures ran in 1931 at the 
approximate rate of $2,500,000 a year. The num- 
ber of the institutional inmates in its charge 
on July 1, 1931 was 7179. 

Legislation. The Legislature held a regular 
biennial session which concluded on May 2. It 
passed the act of reapportionment necessary to 
redistrict the State, for the election of Federal 
Representatives, into five districts, instead of 
six. A system of higher licenses for motor trucks 
was created, the cost of licenses running up to 
a maximum of $250 a year. Governor Bryan 
vetoed the act, but it was repassed over his veto. 
By another act the irrigation districts acquired 
the right to build electric power plants. The law 
taxing, sales of gasoline was amended so as to 
render all gasoline subject to tax, without respect 
to the purj) 08 e for which it was to be employed. 
Penalties for drunken driving were increased. 
The City of Omaha was authorized to issue 
$2,000,000 of negotiable revenue bonds for its 
projected South Side Bridge. The bridge was to 
become free to the public on the retirement of 
the bonds. The regular session failed to pass a 
general appropriation measure carrying appro- 
priations of Some $40,000,000 for the ensuing two 
years, and thus rendered it necessary to call a 
later special session for the purpose. 

Political and Other Events. Charles W. 
Bryan, brother of the late William Jennings 
Bryan, was inaugurated Governor on January 8. 
In his inaugural speech he made a series of radi- 
cal proposals, which included the establishment 
and ownership of banks by the State, the reenact- 
ment of the old State law guaranteeing bank 
deposits, and the creation of municipal gasoline 
stations. He later investigated tlie State banking 
department and allied services and dismissed cer- 
tain of the officials, charging that a plot had been 
formed to maintain undue control of bank re- 
ceiverships in the hands of a clique. A U. 6. 
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Veterans’ Hospital accommodating more than 200 
patients was opened at Lincoln on April 22. 

Officebs. Governor, Charles W, Bryan; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Theo. W. Metcalfe; Secretary 
of State, Frank Marsh; Treasurer, T. W. Bass; 
Auditor, George W. Marsh; Attorney-General, 
C. A. Sorensen; Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, C. W. Taylor. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Charles A. Goss; Associate Justices, William B. 
Rose, James 11. Dean, W. H. Thompson, George 
A. Eberly, Edward E. Good, George A. Day. 

NEBRASKA, University of. A State institu- 
tion of higher education in Lincoln, Nebr., 
founded in 1860. The enrollment for the autumn 
of 1931 was 6045. There were 2713 students en- 
rolled in the summer session of 1931, of whom 
1001 were men and 1712 were women. The faculty 
numbered 366. The total income for the year 
was $4,830,066. The library contained 268,416 
volumes. Additions during 1031 included the first 
unit of the new dormitories for women, a heating 
plant and nurses* home on the medical college 
campus, and a new mall and swimming pool. 
Chancellor, Edgar A. Burnett, D.Sc. 

NEBULAS. See Astronomy. 

NECROLOGY. The following list contains 
the names of notable persons who died in 1931. 
Articles will be found in this volume, in their 
alphabetical order, on those whose names are 
given below without other text. 

Abbott, Ernest Hamlin. American editor, died Aug. 
8, 1031, in OomwalI*on‘Ilud8on, N. Y., where he was 
born Apr. 18, 1870. He was ;i;raduated from Harvard in 
1893 and from the Andover Theological Seminary in 
1896. Ordained to the Congregational ministry, he served 
a« pastor of the First Church in Pryeburg, Me., from 
1890 to 1902. He then became a member of the editorial 
staff of the Outlook, of which his father, Lyman Abbott, 
was editor On the death of his father in 1922 he became 
editor-in chief, and was associate editor after the merger 
of the Outlook and the Independent in 1928. During the 
World War he was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Service Commission of Congrega- 
tional Churches. He wrote: Religioua Life in America 
(1902) ; On the Training of Parente (1908) ; and What 
They Did with Themeelvee (1009). 

Acuval, Emilio. Paraguayan statesman, died Apr. 15, 
1031, in Asuncion where he was born Oct. 10, 1853. 
Following his graduation from Uie Colegio Nacional in 
1875, he was engaged in business, later serving as In- 
spector of Banks and as chairman of the board of 
dirertors of the National Bank. In 1894 he was made 
Minister of War and the Navy and during 1896-97 also 
acted as Minister of Finance. In 1808 he was elected 
President of Paraguay and completed the full term in 
office. He also was elected Senator in 1004 and on the 
expiration of his term was appointed president and 
manager of tho Banco Agrfcola. In 1908 he was chosen 
Ambassador to Argentina. He was a Commander of the 
French Legion of Honor and a recipient of the Naval 
Grand Cross of Merit of Spain. 

Acheson. Edvvard Goodrich, died July 6, 1931. 

Ackerson, James Lee. American naval constructor, 
died in Chevy Chase, Md., Sept. 13, 1931. He was born 
in Lowell, Mich., Aug. 8, 1881, and was graduated from 
the U. S. Naval Academy in 1901. He became a member 
of the construction eor|» of the U. S. Navy in 1903, being 
assigned to tho New York Navy Yard (1906-10), the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair in Washington 
(1911-15), and the Mare Island (San Francisco) Navy 
Yard (1916-17). Promoted to commander in 1917, he 
acted during the World War as consultant to tiie U. S. 
Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
After being associated with the Harriman shipbuilding 
interests, he resumed connection with the U. S. Shipping 
Board in 1980 as director of its bureau of construction. 

Adams, Edward Dean, died May 20, 1931. 

Addicks, Walter Robarts. American public utility ex- 
ecutive. died in Greenwich, Conn., Apr. 14, 1981. He 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 14, 1861, and was 
graduated from the U. S. Naval Academy in 1882. 
Resigning from the Navy the following year, he entered 
the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad in Altoona, 
Pa., as draftsman. In 1887 he was appointed oonstruo- 
tion engineer of the Massachusetts Pipe Line Gas Oom- 
pany and the New England Gas A Coke Co., which posi- 
tion he held until 1908. He then baeame first vice 


president and trustee of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York and director of its many subsidiaries. 
During the World War he served on technical com- 
mittees of the Council of National Defense, and was in 
charge of the Consolidated Gas Company’s operation of 
government plants producing toluol and other war ma- 
terials. • 

Agnew, John Lyons. Canadian industrialist, died in 
Copper Cliff, Ont., July 8, 1931. He was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., July 28, 1884, but migrating to Canada 
became associated with the Canadian Copper Company 
in 1904. He was successively made smdter superin- 
tendent and general manager, and on the consoliaation 
of various metallurgical concerns aa the International 
Nickel Company, Ltd., in 1929 became vice president. 
Prior to this consolidation he directed the $50,000,000 
expansion and development programme on which the com- 
pany embarked in 1024, including the opening of the 
Frood nickel mine, construction of a new smelter at 
Copper Cliff, extension of the hydro-electric development 
of tne Spanish River, and enlargement of the refining 
operations at Port Colbome, Ont. He also was a director 
of the International Nickel Company, Inc., the operating 
company in the United States, d^uty chairman and 
director of the Ontario Refining (Company, Ltd., and 
a past president of the Ontario Mining Association. 

Agnew, William Henry, died Feb. 13, 1931. 

Agramonte, Aristides, died Aug. 17, 1931. 

Albert Johann, Duke of Schleswig-Holstein. A Ger- 
man prince, died in Berlin Apr 27, 1931. He was born 
at Frogmore House, Windsor, England, Feb. 26, 1869, 
the son of Pnnee Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and 
Princess Helena, a daughter of Queen Victoria, and was 
educated in England. Prior to succeeding to the title 
on the death of his cousin, Duke Ernest Gunther, in 1921, 
he held the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the Prussian 
Army. During the World War he was assigned, at his 
request, to the staff of General von Loewenfeld, Military 
Governor of Berlin, so as not to fight against Great 
Britain. With him the Schleswig-Holstein -Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg line, w^hich had held the dukedom since 
1863, became extinct, tho succession passing to the 
Schleswig-Holstoin-Glucksburg line. 

Albright, John Joseph American capitalist, died in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1931. He was born in Buchanan, 
Va., Jan. 18. 1848, and was graduated from the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute in 1868. After being en- 
gaged in the wholesale coal business in Washington, D. C., 
until 1883, he removed to Buffalo, where he became 
president of the Marine National Bank, director of tho 
Marine Trust Company and of the Lackawanna Steel 
Company, and a pioneer in the hydraulic development 
of Niagara Falls. Ho was donor of tho Albright Art Gal- 
lery to the city of Buffalo and an incorporator of the 
American Academy m Rome. In 1929 the Chancellor’s 
Medal of the University of Buffalo was conferred on him. 

Alcorta, Job6 Figueroa. Argentine statesman, died in 
Buenos Aires Dec. 27, 1981, aged 71. After distinguish- 
ing himself as a lawyer, he entered the Argentine Con- 
gress and in 1904 was elected vice president of the re- 
public. He succeeded to the presidenev on the death of 
President Quintana in March, 1906, holding this office 
until 1910. During his administration the bonds of 
friendship between the United States and Argentina were 
strengthened. Subsequently he was appointed to the 
Argentine Supreme (Jourt, and in 1931 was designated 
president of the permanent council of conciliation be- 
tween Belgium and the United States. 

Alderman, Edwin Anderson, died Apr. 29, 1931. 

All, Maulana Mohamed. Indian Moslem leader, died 
in London Jan. 4, 1931, while attending the Round- 
Table Conference. Born in December, 1878, he was 
educated at the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College 
(later the Moslem University) in Aligarth, and at Lincoln 
College, Oxford. In 1907 he established and edited the 
English weekly Comrade in Calcutta, and in 1013 the 
daily Hamdard in Delhi. He also took an active part in 
the establishment of the All-India Moslem League, and 
with his brother Shaukat Ali was a leader for more than 
20 years of the uncompromising section of the Indian 
Moslems known as tho Khalifatists. He was prominent 
in the civil disobedience movement of 1920-21, but after 
1923 ho abandoned these boycott measures and gradually 
severed his connection with Mahatma Gandhi and the 
AlMndia Congress. 

Allen, Francis Richmond, died Nov. 7, 1981. 

Allinson, Francis Greenleaf, died June 28, 1931. 

Amos, Robert. American actor, died in New York 
City Nov. 27, 1931. He was born in Hartford, Conn., 
Mar. 23, 1889, and after obtaining his early stage 
training in stock companies played with Henry Millers 
company in The GreaJt Divide and other plays. In 1916, 
after having appeared with the Municipal Stock Com- 

? any of Northampton, Mass., he returned to the New 
ork stage to support Ruth Chatterton in Come Out of 
the Kitchen. Subsequent productions in which he played 
leading rdles were: Nice People (1921); Lights Out 
1922) ; Icebound (1928) ; and The Desert Flower 
1924). With the advent of the talking pictures he 
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went to Hol^ood, where be wm eeet with Gloria 
Swenaon in The TT§9pa$aer, He elao apMured in Oon- 
feesion, Behind O0ioe Doors, Holiday, Marianne, Ma- 
donna of the Streets, Rich People, and Tomorrow and 
Tomorrow. 

Andrieuz, Loaia. French diplomat and politician, died 
in Pans Aue. 27, 1931. He was born in Tr6voux July 
28, 1840, and on graduation from the Sorbonne practiced 
law in Lyona. Elected a deputy for the Department of 
BasaeB'Alpea in 1876, he waa a member of the Chamber 
for nearly 50 yeara, being at the time of hia retirement 
dean of that body. In 1879 he waa appointed Prefect of 
Police of Paris and in 1882 Ambaaaador to Spain. He 
waa a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and the author 
of Souvenirs d'un ancien prifet de police (2 vole., 1885) 
und La Division (1889). 

Anthony, Daniel Reed, Jr. American editor and ex- 
congressman, died Aug. 4, 1931, in Leavenworth, Kana., 
where he waa born Aug. 22, 1870. He waa graduated 
from the Michigan Military Academy in 1887 and with 
the LL.B. degree from the University of Michigan in 
1891. On the death of hia father in 1004, he became 
editor of tho Leavenworth Times. He was postmaster 
of Leavenworth during 1898-1902 and mayor during 
1903-05. In 1907 he waa elected to the 60th Congress 
from the lat Kansas District, and was reelected for each 
succeeding term until 1929. During the World War he 
was a member of the House Committee on Military 
Affaira. 

Aosta, Emanuele Filiberto, Duke of, died July 4, 1931. 

Arbuckle, Maclyn. American actor, died in Wadding- 
ton, N. Y., Mar. 31, 1931. He was born in San Antonio, 
Texas, July 9, 1866, and attended the English and 
Classical School in West Newton, Mass. Admitted to the 
Texas bar in 1887, he practiced for a year and then 
decided to go on the stage, making hia d6but in The 
Emigrant at Shreveport, La. For several years he sup- 
ported R. D. McLean, and in 1896 appeared as Marc 
Antony, w’lth Louis James, in Julius OoBsar. Subsequently 
he went to Ijondon, playing in Why Smith Left Home 
His first appearance us a star was in The Sprightly Ro^ 
mance of Marsac, presented in New York in 1900, and 
he later cieated the rdles of the Hon. Jim Haokler in 
The County Chairman (1903—07), “Slim’* Hoover, the 
sheriff, in The Round Up (1907), John Tarleton in 
Shaw’s Misalliance (1917), and Old Bill in The Better 
‘Ole. In 1918 he organized and became president of the 
San Antonio Pictures Corporation, producing Maclyn 
Arbuckle Photo Plays. 

Ashby, Thomas. British archeeologist, died near Lon- 
don, May 17, 1931. Born Oct 14, 1874, he was edu- 
cated at Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1903 was ap- 
pointed assistant director of the British Rchool of 
Archmology at Rome. Three years later he became di- 
rector of the school, holding this appointment until his 
retirement in 1925. The foUowing year he waa Norton- 
Txieb lecturer for the Archeeological Institute of America, 
and in 1930 was appointed research student at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He was a Fellow of the British Acad- 
emy and of the Society of Antiquaries. Ills works in- 
clude Tumer‘s Visions of Rome (1925) ; The Roman 
Campagna tn Claseicol Times (1927); Roman Archi- 
tecture (1927); Some Italian Scenes and Festivals 
(1929); Rome, the Eternal CUy (1929); and The 
Aqueducts of AncAent Rome (1931). 

Ashmead-Bartlett, Ellis, died May 4, 1981. 

Aswell, James Benjamin. American congressman, died 
in Washington, D. 0., Mur. 16, 1931. He was bom in 
Jackson Parish, La., Dec. 23, 1869, and was graduated 
from tho University of Nashville in 1893. After serving as 
State institute conductor from 1897 to 1900, he was 
elected president of the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
and in 1904 State superintendent of public education. 
He acted as chancellor of the University of Mississippi 
in 1907, and the following year was elected president 
of the Louisiana State Normal College, which office he 
held until 1911. He was elected to the 63d Congress from 
the eighth Louisiana District in 1913, and was reelected 
to each succeeding Congress. He was active in 1929 as 
a member of the House Committee on Agriculture in 
framing the McNary-Haugen bill by which the Federal 
Farm Board was created. 

Austerlitz, Friedrich. Austrian editor, died in Vi- 
enna, July 6, 1931. He was born in Hochlieben Bohm, 
Apr. 26, 1862. In 1895 he became editor-in-chief of 
the Arbeiter-ZeUung, central organ of the Social Demo- 
cratic party, and in 1920 was elected a member of the 
Reichstag. He was the author of Pressreoht und Press- 
freiheit (1902) and Das Neue Reichsratswahlrecht 
(1907). 

Austria, Don Jos6 de. Venezuelan diplomat, died in 
Panama, May 11, 1931. During his long diplomatic 
career he held the posts of chargd d’affaires in Brazil 
and Chile, resident Minister in Ecuador, and Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Panama. 
Noted also as an author, he was a member of tiie 
Venezuelan Academy of Letters. 

Babcock, Stephen Moulton, died July 2, 1981. 

Baer, John Willis. American banker, died in Pasa- 


dena, Calif., Feb. 8, 1931. He was bom near Rochester, 
Minn., Mar. 2. 1861, and attained eminence in 1890 
when he was cnosen secretary of the world’s Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor. In 1900 he became 
assistant secretary of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
and in 1906 was elected president of Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. On nis retirement from the latter 
office in 1916 he entered banking, acting as vite presi- 
dent of the Union National Bank, Pasadena, Calif., 
from 1917 to 1920 and of the Security-First National 
Bank, Pasadena, from 1920 until his death. He was 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America during 1919-20. 

Baer. William S., died Apr. 7, 1931. 

Baikie, James. British clergyman and historian, died 
in Lasswade, Midlothian, Scotland, Feb. 6, 1931. He 
was l^rn in Bonnyrigg, Midlothian, Nov. 25, 1866, and 
was educated at the University of Edinburgh. Ordained 
to the ministry of tho United Free Church of Scotland 
in 1692, he later served as minister of the Wardie 
Church, Edinburgh (1912—22), and of St. .John’s 
Church, Tomhichen (1922-31). He was also extension 
lecturer on Egyptology at Oxford University Among the 
popular books on ancient history which he wrote are: 
The Story of the Pharaohs (1908) ; The Sea-Kings of 
Crete (1910) ; Peeps at Ancient Egypt (1912) ; Wonder 
Tales of the Ancient World (1915) ; Peeps at Ancient 
Assyria (1916) ; Peeps at Ancient Rome (1917) ; Veeps 
at Ancient Greece (1920)* Li/e of the Ancient East 
(1923); and A History of Egypt (2 vols., 1929) 

Bailey, Henry Turner. American art critic, died in 
Chicago, 111., Nov. 26, 1931. Ho was born in Scituate, 
Mass., Dec. 9, 18G5. On graduation from the State 
Normal Art School, Boston, m 1887 he was until 1903 
agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Education 
for the promotion of industrial drawing, and until 
1917 editor of the School Arts Magazine. He also v oh 
director of the Chautauqua School of Arts and Crafts 
during 1908—17. Ho was then called to the Cleveland 
School of Art first as dean and then as director, hold- 
ing the latter position until 1930. In 1915 he was a 
member of the international jury of ownrds at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Among his works are: A 
First Year m Drawing (1894) ; The Great Painters’ 
Gospel (1900) ; Nature Drawing (1910) , Twelve Qteat 
Paintings (1913), Art Education (1914); Symbolism 
for Artists (with Ethel Pool, 1923) ; and The Magic 
Realm of the Arts (1928). 

Bailey, Solon Irving, died June 5, 1931. 

Baker, George Fisher, died May 2, 1931. 

Balfour, Sir Andrew, died Jan. 30, 1931. 

Barnard, Ernest Sargent. American baseball adminis- 
trator, died in Rochester, Minn , Mar 27, 1931. Ho was 
born in West Columbia, W. Va., July 17, 1874, and 
was graduated \Mth the Ph B. dogreo from Olterbein 
College, Westerville, Ohio, in 1805. After acting as 
sports editor of the Columbus Evening Dispatch, he 
became in 1903 secretary of the Cleveland Ball Club 
Company and in 1911 vice president He was then 
business manager of the Cleveland “Indians” from 
1916 to 1921 and president from 1922 to 1927, when 
he succeeded Byron Bancroft Johnson (<jv.) ns presi- 
dent of the American League of Professional Baseball 
Clubs. 

Barr, Archibald, died Aug. 6, 1931. 

Barrington, E. See Beck, L(ily) Adams. 

Barrus, Clara, died Apr. 5, 1931. 

Barry, Joseph Gayle Hurd. American theologian, died 
in Now Canaan, Conn., May 28, 1931. He was born in 
Middle Haddam, Conn. Apr. 19, 1858, and after attend- 
ing Wesleyan Univorsitv was graduated from the Berkeley 
Divinity School in 1886. Following his ordination in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, he became rector 
of Calvary Church, Batavia, III. (1888— 9J); instructor 
in Western Theological Seminary, Chicago (1891-1901) ; 
canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
(1901-06); dean of Nashotah House (1906-09); and 
rector of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
City (1909—29). A distinguished leader of the Anglo- 
Catholic group, he wrote Meditations on the Ofiice and 
Work of the Holy Spirit (1908) ; Holiness (1915) ; Tho 
Invitations of Our Lord (1918) ; The Religion of the 
Prayer Booh (with Selden P. Delany, 1919) ; and 
Meditations on the Communion Ofiee (1924). 

Bass, John Foster. American journalist, died in Tuc- 
son, Ariz., Apr. 16, 1931. He was born in Chicago, 111., 
in 1866, and was graduated from Harvard in 1891. 
As war correspondent for tho Chicago Daily News he 
was with the British army in Egypt during 1895, and 
two years later witnessed the Cretan rebellion and the 
Ghreco-Turkish War. He continued as correspondent 
during the Spanish-American War, the Philippine in- 
Burrection, the Boxer insurrection in China, and the 
Russo-Japanese War. During the World War be was 
with the Russian army in Poland and Galicia (1914— 
15). with the Allied armies in Franco, Italy, and the 
Balkans (1915-17), and with the American army in 
France (1916). He attended the Paris Peace Conference 
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and was connected with various government missions 
following the War. He was the author of The Peace 
Tangle (1920) and Atnerica and the Balance Sheet of 
Europe (1021). 

Bates, William Horatio. American oculist, died in 
New York City, July 10, 1981, aged 70. A graduate of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University, he originated a method of treating imperfect 
eyesight by mental relaxation and also discovered the 
drug suprarenal extract, used in optic surgery. He was 
the author of The Prevention of Myopia in School Ohil- 
dren (3 011) and The Cure of Imperfect Sight hy Treat- 
ment v)ithout Qlaaeee (1920). 

Batthyany, Theodore, Count. Hungarian statesman, 
died in Budapest, Feb. 2, 1981, aged 76. Ho was Minister 
of the Interior in the cabinet of Count Michael Kdrolyi, 
first minister-president of the National Council of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic, which lasted from Oct. 
.30, 1918, to the proclamation of a Communist Govern- 
ment under Bdla Kun on Mar. 22, 1919. For years 
prior to the revolution he had advocated the separa- 
tion of Hungary from Austria and the dethronement 
of the llapsburg dynasty. 

Bayer, Josef. Austrian anthropologist, died in Vienna, 
July 23, 1931. He was born in Oberhollabrunn, July 
3 0, 1882, and attended the University of Vienna. In 
3907 ho hecaine a member of the staff of the Vienna 
Natural History Museum, being appointed director of 
anthropology in 1924. Ills most famous discovery was 
that of the so-called Venus of Willendorf. He was the 
author of Der Menerh tm EvtzeitaUer (1927). 

Beals, Edward Alden. American meteorologist, died in 
San Francisco, Calif, Dec 26, 1931. He was bom in 
Troy, N. Y , Apr. 23, 1855, and attended Harvard 
University In 1880 h« entered the U S. Signal Corps 
and was later transferred to the Weather Bureau, being 
111 charge of the oflhees in New York City (1883), 
Atlanta, Ca. (1883), Mt Washington, N H. (1884— 
85), Chattanooga, Teiin. (1886—87), La Crosse, Wis. 
(1887-90), Minneapolis (1891-95), Cleveland (1896- 
99), Portland, Ore (1900-17), and San Francisco 
(1917—24) He was then sent to Honolulu as meteorolo- 
gist in charge of the Hawaiian weather service, re- 
tiring in 1926 

Bciuicham]), William Beniamin, died June 28, 1931. 

Beck, L(ily) Adams, died Jan. 3, 1931. 

Beckwith, Clarence Augustine American theologian, 
died in Bangor, Me, Apr 2, 1931. He was born m 
Chailemont, Mass., July 21, 1849, and was graduated 
from Olivet (Mich ) College in 1874 and from the 
Bangor (Me ) Theological Seminary in 1877. Follow- 
ing his ordination to the (kingrcgational ministry, ho 
successively served as pastor in Brewer, Me, (1877—82) 
and West Iio\hiirv, Mass (1882—92) He then became 
l)rofc.ssor of Christian theology at the Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and fiom 1905 until his retirement in 
1927 held the same chair at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary He ^^as the author of Realvtien of Chrxettan 
ThroUxfff (1906) and The Idea of God (1922). 

Bedfoid, Sii Charles Henry, died July 8, 1931. 

Bedford, Edward Thomas. American capitalist, died 
in Creens Farms. Conn , Mav 21, 1931. He was horn 
in Brooklyn, N Y, Fch. 19, 1849. Becoming associated 
with the Standard Oil Com])any in the late ’70s, ho was 
largely responsible for the development of its extensive 
hnsinesR in foreign fields, and from 1903 to 1911 was 
a member of the hoard of directors and of the ex- 
ecutive cominittet* Ho was also president of the Corn 
Products liefining Company which in 1906 had been 
merged with the New York Glucose Company, organized 
by him in 3 901. Among the other corporations of which 
he ^yas an officer or director were the Colonial Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, the Thompson -Starrott Company, 
and the Title Guarantee & Trust Co 

Belasco, David, died May 14, 1931. 

Belden, Charles Francis Dorr, died Oct 24, 1931. 

Bell, Sir Hugh British industrialist, died m London 
June 28, 1931. He was born at Walkor-on-Tyno Fob 
10, 1844, and attended the universities of Pans and 
Gottingen. On the death of his father, Sir Lothian Bell, 
in 1904 he succeeded to the baronetcy of Rounton 
Grange and to the ownershiT) of the coal and iron 
woiks founded by his father. He was vice chairman of 
Dorman, Long h Co , chairman of the Horden Col- 
lieries, Ltd., and Peaison and Dorman Long, Ltd., and 
director of the London & North Eastern Railway Co 
and the Yorkshire Insurance Company He was an 
authority on all questions connected with the coal and 
iron industiies and an ardent free trade advocate. In 
1906 ho was appointed Lord Lieutenant of the North 
Riding, Yorkshire, and in 1918 a Companion of the 
Bath. 

Bellinger, Brig. Gen. John B., U. S. A., died Sept. 
22, 1931. 

Bennett, (Finoch) Arnold, died May 27, 1931. 

Bentley, Wilson Alwyn. American meteorologist, died 
Dec. 23, 1931, in Jericho, Vt., where he was horn Feb. 
9, 1865. A student of snow crystals, he developed a 
special camera capable of high magnification with which 


he made thousands of photomicrographs of snow, frost, 
and ioe-crystal formations and also of dew and rain 
drops. Various monographs which he wrote relating to 
these studies were published by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. 

Bergman, Hjalmar. Swedish playwright, died in Ber- 
lin, Germany, Jan. 1, 1931. He was born in Orebro, 
Sweden, Sept. 19, 1888, and attended the University 
of Upsala. His plays were favorably received in the 
Scandinavian countries and Germany, his last being 
Markurelle i Wadkoping (Eng. trans., God's Orchid), 
which was presented in Stockholm m November, 1930. 

Berry, Joseph Flintoft. American clergyman, died in 
Winter Park, Fla., Feb. 11, 1981. Ho was born in 
Aylmer, Ont., Canada, M^ 13, 1856. Ordained to the 
Methodist ministry in 1874, he successively held pas- 
torates in Memphis, Algonac, Port Huron, Caro, and 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. He also was associate editor of the 
Michigan Ohrietian A.dvorate from 1884 to 1890 and 
editor of the Epworth Herald from 1890 to 1904. In the 
latter vear he was elected a bishop, being resident for 
a number of years in Philadelphia, Pa. At the time of 
his retirement m 1928 he was the active senior bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Berthelot, Henri-Mathias, died Jan. 28, 1931. 

Beyer, Samuel Walker, died June 2, 1981. 

Billot, Ludovico (Louis), died Doc. 18, 1931. 

Bisset, Sir Murray. South African jurist, died in 
Salisbury, Rhodesia, Oct. 25, 1931. He was born in 
Kenilworth, Capetown. Anr. 14, 187b, and attended 
the Diocesan College, Rondebosch, being admitted as an 
advocate to the Supreme Court of the Cape of Good Hoiie 
in 1899. Ue was a member of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Union of South Africa during^ 1016-24, Acting 
Governor of Southern Rhodesia during 3 026—28, and 
after 1926 Chief Justice of the High Court of Southern 
Rhodesia. Ho was also co-author of Bisset and Smith’s 
Digeet of South African Case Laws and was knighted 
ill 1928 

Blocksom, Maj. Gen. Augustus Perry, U. S. A., Rot. 
American soldier, died in Miami, Fla., July 26, 1931. 
Ho was born in Zanesville, Ohio, Nov 7, 1854, and was 
graduated from the United States Military Academy in 
1877. Commissioned in the cavalry, he served on the 
Arizona frontier against the Apache Indians, and dur- 
ing 1890-91 in South Dakota against the Sioux In- 
dians Ho also participated in the Spanish- American 
War, the Boxer rebellion in China, and the Philippine 
insurrection On the entry of the United States into 
the World War he was appointed commander of Camp 
Cody at Deming, N. Mex In April, 1918, he was 
transferred to Honolulu as commander of the Hawaiian 
Department, %\hcre he remained until his retirement in 
November. 

Boldini, Giovanni (.lean). Italian-French painter, 
died in Pans, France, Jan. 11, 1931. Born in Ferrare, 
Italy, in 1845, he attended the Academy of Florence and 
also studied in London and Pans Spoken of as the 
Sargent of his country, he was from the turn of the 
century until the outbreak of the World War one of 
the most distinguished of portrait painters. Outstanding 
among his portraits are those of Whistler and Helleu, 
whose inseparable companion he wns, C61me Montaland, 
Robert de Montesquion, the Princess von Hohenlohe, 
the Duchess of Marlborough, Mme. Scheider de Creusot, 
Mrs George W Vanderbilt, and Mrs. Philip Lydig. 

Bonser, Frederick Gordon. American educator, died 
in Pompton Lakes, N J., June 8, 1931. He was horn 
in Tower Hill, 111, Juno 14, 3 875, and was graduated 
from the University of Illinois in 3 901. After serving 
as director of the training school of the Cheney (Wash.) 
State Normal School from 1902 to 1905 and of the 
Macomb (111.) State Normal School from 1900 to 1910, 
he became professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Ho was a member of the Philippine 
Educational Survey Commission in 1925 and of the Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey State Educational Surveys in 
1927 and 1929, respectively. IIis works include The 
lieasoninv AbUitg of Children (1911) ; Induetrial Edu- 
cation (1014) ; Educational Use of Recreation Aetivitiee 
of Children (1918) ; The Elementary School Curriculum 
(1920) ; and Induetmal Arte for Elementary Schools 
(1923). 

Booth, Ralph Harman, died June 20, 1031. 

Bowman, John McEntee. American hotel owner and 
sportsman, died in New York City Oct. 28, 1931. Born 
in Toronto, Ont., Canada, July 20, 1875, he was at the 
time of his death president of the Bowman Biltmore 
Hotels Corporation, comprising the Hotels Biltmore, 
Commodore, and Murray Hill m Now York Cityj Belle- 
view Biltmore, Bclleair, Fla., and Sevilla Biltmore, 
Havana, Cuba. There also were affiliated Biltmore hotels 
in Atlanta, Ga.: Wilmington, Del.; Phoenix, Ariz.: 
Providence, R. I.; and Los Angeles, Pasadena, and 
Santa Barbara. Calif. Ho was a founder of the United 
Hunts Racing Association and president of the National 
Horse Show Association of America, Ltd. 

Boyden, Roland William, died Oct. 25, 1933. 

Brandes, Carl Edvard Cohen, died Dec. 20, 1931. 
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Breed, David Biddle, died Deo. 10, 1081. 

Brentano, Lujo, died Sept. 9, 1081. 

Bristol, Charles Lawrence, died Ano. 27, 1081. 

Brooks, Samnel Palmer. American educator, died in 
Waco, Texas, May 14, 1031. He was bom in Milled^- 
ville, Oa., Dec. 4, 1863, and was graduated from Baylor 
University in 1898. Prior to his election as president 
of Baylor in 1002, he was professor of history and 
economics. In 3905 he became corresponding secre* 
tary of the Texas Baptist Educational Oommission. He 
also w’as prosidcnt of the college section of the Texas 
State Teachers Association (1901—10), of the Baptist 
Gkincral Convention of Texas (1914—17), and of the 
Southern Sociological Congress (1015). In 1907 he 
organized the Texas Peace Congress, the first State 
organization of its kind in the United States. 

Brown, .Tames Roger. American accountant and econ* 
omist, died in New York City, Sept. 20, 1931. He was 
born in Mount Forest, Ont., Canada, Aug. 15, 1868. 
Removing to New York City in 1886, he practiced ac* 
counting there until 103 0. He was active for many 
years in the movement for a single tax on land popular- 
ized by Henry George during the ’ROs, lecturing and 
writing on that and other economic subjects and publish- 
ing the journal Taxation. After 1015 he was president 
of the Manhattan Single Tax Club, and he also was a 
trustee of the Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, estab- 
lished in 3924 for the propagation of the theories of 
single tax and international free trade. His publications 
include Tho Farmer and the Single Tox (3935); Plain 
Talk on Taxation (1016); and An Open Letter to 
Leffialatora (1917). 

Brown, Katharine Holland. American author, died in 
Orlando, Fla., June 2, 1031. Born in Alton, III., she 
attended the University of Michigan. Her first novel, 
Diane, a Romance of the Icarian Community, appeared 
in 1904. It was followed by Dawn (1907) ; Philippa at 
Halcyon (1910); The Mee&enger (1910) ; White Roeea 
(1910); Uncertain Irene (1911); Hallowell Partner- 
ahip (1912) : Wagea of Honor (1917) ; and The Touck- 
atone (1919). In 1927 The Father won the prize of 
$25,000 offered by the Woman’a Home Companion and 
the John Dav Company 

Brownell, George Griffin. American educator and agri- 
culturalist, died in Neuilly, France, Aug. 28, 1931. He 
was born in Fairfield. N Y., July 2, 1869, and was 
graduated from Syracuse University in 1893 and with 
the Ph.D. degree from Johns Hopkins University in 
1904, From 1898 to 1925 ho w’as professor of Romance 
languages at the University of Alabama He also w’as 
an expert in the culture of hardv citrus fruits and had 
been connected with the U .S Department of Agricul- 
ture in this cnpacitv since 1911 He edited El Cavitdn 
Yeneno (1901); El Pdjaro Verde (1901); and La 
Vida de Vaaco Nunez de Balboa (1913) and was the 
author of Position of the Attributive Adjective in Don 
Quixote (1910). 

Bruce, Maj. Gen. Sir David, died Nov. 27, 1031. 

Brvco, George, died Aug. 5, 1931. 

Bull, Carroll Gideon. American pathologist, died in 
Baltimore, Md., May 31, 1931 He was born in Knox- 
ville, Tonn., June 22, 1884, and was ^aduatod from 
Peabody College in 1907 and with the M D. degree from 
the University of Nashville in 1910. He was a teacher 
of bacteriology and pathology at the Lincoln Memorial 
University during 1910-12, and from 193 3 to 1917 
was an assistant and associate in pathology at the 
Rockefeller Institute. New York City, where in collabora- 
tion with Ida W. Pritchett he discovered an effective 
antitoxin for war gangrene In 1918 he became associate 
professor and in 1921 professor of immunology in the 
school of hygiene and imblic health at the Johns Hopkina 
University. He specialized in researches in agglutina- 
tion of bacteria in vivo, toxin and antitoxin for BacUlua 
Welchi, and sources of the common cold. 

Burgess, John William, died Jan. 13, 1931. 

^ Butcher, William Lewis. American social worker, 
died m Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 15, 1931. He was boro 
in Holyoke, Mass., Oct. 1, 1886, and attended Columbia 
University After being engaged in advertising for several 
years, he became director of the West Side Boys’ House 
in New York City (193 0-13) and of the Brace Memorial 
Newsboys’ House (1913—22). He was also a director 
of the New York Children’s Aid Society; founder and 
secretary of the International Boys’ Week; secretary of 
the International Boys’ Work Council; special field com- 
missioner of the Boy Scouts of America; and director 
of the Boys’ Club Federation. In addition to being a 
member of the New York State Crime Commission, he 
was chairman of its Sub-Commission on Causes of Crime 
and vice chairman of the Now York City Advisory 
Crime Prevention Commission. 

Caine, Sir Hall, died Aug. 31, 1931. 

Callela, Axel G. Finnish painter, died in Stockholm, 
Sweden, Mar. 7, 1981, aged 65. Regarded as one of the 
most original of Scandinavian artists, he was known 
for his interpreUtions of old Finnish epics in paintings, 
etchings, and drawings. During 1028-25 he was in the 


United States, minting a numbdr of portraits, and ex- 
hibited in San fVancisco and Chicago. 

Capelle, Admiral Eduard von. German naval offlear, 
died in Wiesbaden Feb. 28, 1081. He was born in 
Celle, Oct 10, 1855. Joining the German navy in 1872, 
he was advanced through the grades to admiral in 1018. 
In 1004 he was appointed director of management of 
the fleet, and in 1014 became Under-Secretary pf State 
for Marine. Following the resignation of Admiral von 
Tirpitz in 1016, he succeeded to the office of Secretary 
of State for Marine, which he held until the close of the 
World War. He was charged by the Allies, both during 
and after the War, with advocating unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare. 

Caraway, Thaddeus E., died Nov. 6, 1081. 

Carr, lierbert Wildon. died July 8, 1981. 

Carroll, Henry King, died Jan. 21, 1031. 

Carson, Howard Adams, died Oct. 26, 1031. 

Carter, Fernando. American painter and art director, 
died in Syracuse, N. Y , July 16, 1981. Born in Boston, 
Mass., in 1855, he studied at the Boston Museum School 
of Art and later achieved success as a landscape painter. 
Appointed director of the Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts, he built up an important permanent collection of 
paintings exclusively by American artists. 

Carter, W. S. Canadian educator, died in Frederic- 
ton, N. B., Jan. 7, 1931. He was born in Kingston, 
N. B., in July, 1858, and was graduated from the 
University of New Brunswick in 1881. After teaching 
in the high schools of St. John, N. B., for several years 
he became in 1886 inspector of schools in that city, and 
in 1909 superintendent of education for the Province 
of New Brunswick. He was president of the Dominion 
Educational AsHocintion in 1918, and at the time of his 
death was president of the Senate of the University of 
New Brunswick. 

Casey, The Most Rev. Timothy. Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Vancouver and Metropolitan of British Colum- 
bia, died in Vancouver, B C., Oct. 5, 1931. He was 
born in Charlotte Co., N. B., Feb. 20, 1862, and at- 
tended the University of St. Joseph, Momramcook, N. B., 
and Laval University, Quebec. On ordination in 1886 
he served successively as curate and rector of St. 
.John’s Church, Fredericton, N B. In 1899 ho became 
Titular Bishop of Utina and in 1901 Bishoi> of St. 
John In 1912 he was elevated to the archbishopric of 
Vancouver, where he distinguished himself through the 
extension of diocesan activities and the fostering of 
educational and charitable institutions. 

Chacdn, L&zaro. Guatemalan statesman, died in New 
Orleans, La., Apr. 10, 1931. He was born m Teculiit&n 
June 27, 3873, and entered the Guatemalan army in 
1892, being advanced through the grades to general in 
3 926. In 1921 he was chosen first designate to the presi- 
dency, and on the death of President Jos6 Maria Orellana 
in September, 1026, assumed the duties of that ofilco. He 
was inaugurated as President on Dec 3 8, 1926, follow- 
ing the national election, and served four years of n six- 
>ear term, resigning in December, 1030, on account of 
ill health 

Chadwick, George Whitefield, died Apr. 4, 1931. 

Channing, Edward, died Jan. 7, 1931. 

Charles, ITie Ven. Robert Henry, died Jan. 30, 1931. 

Church, Irving Poitor American engineer, died in 
Ithaca, N. Y., Mny 8, 1933. Ho was born in Ansonia, 
Conn., .July 22, 1851, and was graduated from Cornell 
University m 1878. From 1876 to 1892 he was assistant 
and associate professor of civil engineering at Cornell, 
and from 1892 to 1916 professor of applied mechanics 
and hydraulics, retiring as professor emeritus in the lat- 
ter year. In 1929 the Lamroe gold medal was aw^arded 
him by the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation. He was the author of The Mechanics of Engineer- 
xng (3 890) ; Notea and Examples in Mechanics (1892) ; 
Diagrams of Mean Velocity of Water in Open Channels 
(1902); Hydraulic Motors (1905); and Mechanica of 
Internal Work (1910). 

Clarke, Edmund Arthur Stanley. American capitalist, 
died in Rumson, N. J., May 35, 3931. Ho was born in 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada, .Tan. 21, 3 862, and was graduated 
from Harvard in 1884. After being associated with the 
Union Steel Company, the Illinois Steel Company, the 
Deering Harvester Company, and the International Har- 
vester Company, ho became president of the Lackawanna 
Steel Company in 1904 and of the Consolidated Steel Coi- 
poration in 3 93 8. On the dissolution of the latter corpora- 
tion in 1922, he was elected secretary of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

Clarke, Sir Edward George, died Apr. 26, 1931. 

Clarke, Frank Wigglosworth. died May 23, 1933. 

Clarke, Solah Merrill. American editor, died July 26, 
1981, in Canandaigua, N. Y., where ho was born in 1862. 
On graduation fiom Amherst College about 1873, he 
served as reporter on the New York World. In 1881 he 
became night city editor of the New York Sun, achieving 
distinction over a period of 30 years in maintaining the 
high standard of accuracy and finished style which had 
been established for that paper by Charles A. Dana. He 
retired in 1912. 
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Olsyton, Herbert. Britiih actor, playwrifht, and pro- 
ducer, died Feb. 16, 1931, in London where he wae bom 
Doc. 1, 1876. He attended St. Aufrustine’e College, Bams- 
ate, where he studied to be an architect and surveyor, 
ut abandoned that profession to go on the stSM. appear- 
ing in the chorus of The Circus Girl in 1896. Five years 
later he played the title-rdle in The Toreador, and after 
touring the Eni^ish provinces returned to London to 
appear in Miee Hook of Holland and The Hon’ble Phil, 
He subsequently played in New York in The Rose of 
Persia and toured Australia in The King of Oadonia and 
The Dollar Princess, He was the author or co-author of 
The Hon*ble PhU, Susanna, Our Lit, Tou*d Be Surprised, 
Tilly, 22 Carat, and Yirptnta. From 1924 until his death 
he was managing director of Clayton and Waller, Ltd., 
London producers of musical comedy. 

Clift, Albert Earl. American railway official, died in 
Savannah, Ga., May 30, 1931. He was born in Urbana. 
Til., Oct. 16, 1896. Entering the service of the Illinois 
Central Railroad as a brakeman and conductor in 1888, 
he was promoted through the ranks to division superin- 
tendent in 1905. From 1910 to 1912 he was general 
superintendent of the company's southern lines, at New 
Orleans, and from 1912 to 1917 general superintendent 
of the northern and western lines, at Chicago. In 1917 he 
assumed the post of general manager, and in 1923 was 
promoted to vice president in charge of operation. In 
1929 he became president of the Central of Georgia 
Railway, a subsidiary company of the Illinois Central. 
He also was president of the Ocean Steamship Company 
of Savannah, the Macon Terminal Company, and the 
Albany Passenger Terminal Company. 

Clinodinst, B(enmmin) West. American painter, died 
in Pawling, N. T., Sept. 12, 1931. He was born in Wood- 
stock, Va., Oct. 14, 1859, and attended the Virginia 
Military Institute, later stud^ng at the ficole des Beaux 
Arts and under Cubanel and BOnnat in Paris. He special- 
ized 111 genre and portrait painting, Ins later portraits in- 
cluded Theodore Roosevelt, Rear Admiral Robert E. 
Peary, Gen. Curtis Lee, Edward Echols, and Gen. E. W. 
Nichols. He also was noted as an illustrator of the works 
of Hawthorne, Stevenson, Parkman, Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, and others. Among the awards which he received 
were the Evans prize of the American Water Color Society 
(1900) and silver medals from the Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo (1901) and the Charleston Exposition 
(1902). He was elected an associate member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design m 1894 and was chosen as a 
member in 1808. 

Clyde, William Gray. American industrialist, died in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mar. 23, 1931 He was born in Chester, 
Pa , July 29, 1868, and was graduated from the Pennsyl- 
vania Military Academy in 1888. Until his affiliation with 
the Carnegie Steel Company in 1902, he wos successively 
supeiinteudont of the plate mills of the Wellman Steel & 
Iron Co, Thurl()i\, Pa.; superintendent of the Illinois 
Steel Company, South Chicago, 111. ; and sales manager 
for the American Steel Hoop Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
He became vice president and general manager of sales 
of the Carnegie Steel Company in 1918 and president in 
1925, holding the latter olTice until his resignation in 1930. 

Cobb, Henry Ives, died Mar. 27, 1931. 

(Jolo, Timothy, died May 17, 1931. 

Coinihkey, (Charles A American baseball administrator, 
died in Eagle River, Wis , Oct. 26, 1931. He was born in 
(^hicago, HI., Aug. 15, 1858, and at the age of 17 joined 
the Milwaukee Club as third baseman. While manager 
of the Cincinnati Club during 1892—95, he became associ- 
ated with Byron Bancroft Johnson (q.v ) in the forma- 
tion of the American League of Professional Baseball 
Clubs. After 1900 ho was president and owner of the 
Chicago “White Sox’’ of the American League, which won 
the world’s championship in 1906 and 1917. 

Comstock, John Henry, died Mar. 20, 1931. 

Condon, Randall Judson. American educator, died in 
Greeiieville, Tenn., Dec. 25, 1931. He was born in 
Fiiendship, Me., July 10, 1862, and was graduated 
from Colby College in 1886. Ho was superintendent of 
schools in Everett, Mass (1891-1902) and in Helena, 
Mont (1902-10), and during the latter period was 
also secretary oi the Montana State Text-Book Com- 
mission (1900-10). He hold the same position in Provi- 
dence, R. I. (1910-12) and in Cincinnati, Ohio (1913- 
29). In addition to serving as a member of the Ohio 
State Board of Education (1918-21), he was president 
of the American School Citizenship League (after 
1913) and of the department of superintendence of the 
National Education Association (1926). At the time 
of his death he was engaged in making illiteracy sur- 
veys for the U. S. Department of the Interior. He was 
editor of the Atlantic Keaders, 

Console, Ernesto. Italian pianist, died in Florence, 
Mar. 21, 1931. He was born in London, England, Sept. 
16, 1864, and studied at the Beale Liceo Musicale di 
Santa Cecilia in Rome under Sgambati and in Leipzig 
under Reinach. He appeared in concert in the principal 
cities of Europe and the United States, and for a time 
was a member of the faculties of the Chicago Musical 
College and the Institute of Musical Art in New York 


City. At the time of his death he was teaching at the 
Cherubini Royal Institute of Music in Florence. 

Cook, Arthur James. British labor leader, died in Lon- 
don Nov. 2, 1931. He was born in Wookey, Somerset, 
in 1885, and after obtaining an elementary education 
went to work in the coal mines of South Wales. In 1911 
he won a scholarship at the Central Labor College, where 
he developed into an industrial agitator. He was im- 
prisoned in 1918, and again in 1921, for taking part in 
strikes and lock-outs and for his sympathies with the 
Soviet government. In 1924 ho was elected secretary of 
the Miners* Federation of Great Britain and also served 
during that year as international secretary of the coal 
conference at Geneva. He fomented the coal miners’ 
strike and the general strike of 1926. 

Cooke, Richard Joseph, died Dec. 25, 1931. 

Cooke, Walter Platt, died Aug. 4, 1931. 

Cornelia, Evert. Dutch conductor and pianist, died in 
Utrecht Nov. 24, 1931. Born in Amsterdam Dec. 6, 
1884, he attended the Amsterdam Conservatory of Music, 
and in 1910 was engaged as second conductor of the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam. He also formed 
in 1909 the famous Concertgebouw Sextet of wind instru- 
ments. In 1922 he became conductor of the Utrechtsch 
Stedelijk Orchestra. He was also a pianist of interna- 
tional reputation. 

Corradini, Enrico. Italian journabst and senator, died 
en route between Venice and Rome Dec. 10, 1931. Born 
near Florence in 1868, he became one of Italy’s leading 
journalists, being successively editor of Idea Nazxonale, 
La Tribuna, and II Qxomale d*ltalxa. He was also prom- 
inent as a dramatist, his best-known play being Carlotta 
Corday. He was a leader of the Nationalists but joined 
the National Fascist party, and in 1923 was appointed 
to the Senate. 

Cotton, Joseph Potte^ died Mar. 10, 1931. 

Cowley, Sir Arthur Ernest, died Oct. 12, 1931. 

Crane, Richard Teller, Jr. American industrialist, died 
in New York City, Nov. 7, 1931. Ho was born in Chicago 
Nov. 7, 1873. On graduation from the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, in 1895 he entered the foun- 
dries of the Crane Company in Chicago, established b^ 
his father in 1855. In 1898 he became second vice presi- 
dent and in 1914, following the death of his father, presi- 
dent. At the time of his death he was reputed to be next 
to Julius Rosen wald the wealthiest man in Chicago. 

Creel, Enrique 0. Mexican capitalist and statesman, 
died in Mexico City Aug. 17, 1931. Born Aug. 31, 1854, 
he became one of the wealthiest men in Mexico, but lost 
a large port of his fortune in the revolution of 1913 when 
his properties in Chihuahua were confiscated by order of 
Francisco Villa. He was a founder, diroctor, and general 
manager for 20 years of the Banco Minero, or Miners’ 
Bank, in Chihuahua City and a promoter of the railway 
which was afterwards incorporated as the Kansas City- 
Mexico & Oriente Railway. He also served as governor 
of Chihuahua, as Minister of Foreign Affairs during the 
administration of President Diaz, and as Ambassador to 
the United States in 1909-12. 

Crockett, Walter Hill. American journalist, died in 
Burlington, Vt., Dec. 8, 3931. Born in Colchester, Vt., 
June 26, 1870, he was a member of the editorial staff of 
the Burlington Free Press (1895—1901), nows editor 
of the St Albans (Vt.) Messenger (1901—09), manag- 
ing editor of the Montpelier Journal (1909-13), and 
director of the Vermont State Publicity Bureau after 
1913 He was elected a State senator in 1927 and 1929, 
and had served since 1929 as chairman of the State 
Constitutional Revision Commission. He was author of 
A History of Lake Champlain (1909) and editor of 
Vermonters (1931K 

Crowell, John Franklin, died Aug. 6, 1931. 

Curtis, Edward P. American labor leader, died in 
Kansas City, Mo., May 7, 1931, aged 64 Prior to his 
election as vice president of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors in 1907, he was a fireman, brakeman, and con- 
ductor on the Missouri, Kansas Ss Texas Railway. In 
1923 ho became secretary and treasurer of the order, and 
in 1928 was elected its president. 

Curtis, John Jay American publisher, died July 22, 
1981, in Indianapolis, Ind., where he was born Jan. 21, 
1857. On graduation from the North Western Christian 
(later Butler) University m 1878, he became associated 
with Bowen, Stewart & Co., Indianapolis book publish- 
ers. He was successively manager of the retail depart- 
ment, secretary, vice president, and president (after 
1926) of this firm which was reorganized as Bobbs- 
Merrill A Co, He established the New York office in 1898, 
remaining there until 1920 when he went to Hollywood 
to establish a branch in connection with the firm’s motion- 
icture interests. He was known as the “dean of modern 
ook advertising,” one of his principal innovations be- 
ing the colored pictorial book jacket. 

Ua Costa, John. British painter, died in London, May 
27, 1931. He was born in Teignmouth, Dec. 28, 1867, 
and studied at Southampton and in Paris. His early 
work was influenced by Bastien Le Page and the "plein- 
air” school of France, and during this period he painted 
‘’Pastoral” (1892), '‘Youth and Age” (1894), “Child- 
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hood’* (1895), and “The Promiae of the Spring” 
(1897). His paintings were shown at almost every im- 

K >rtant exhibition In Ghreat Britain, including the 
oyal Academy, Royal Institute of Oil Painters, and 
Pastel Society, and were found in many of the provin- 
cial galleries. Ho also was represented at exhibitions in 
Berlin, Munich. Vienna, Rome, Ghent, and in art cen- 
tres of the United States, including New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Boston, Detroit, and Baltimore. In 
1906 he won honorable mention at the Paris Salon and 
a medal the following year. During his later years he 
became noted for his portraits of persons prominent in 
society. 

Dalton, John Neale. British clergyman, died at Wind- 
sor. July 28, 1931. He was bom in Kent, Sept. 24, 1839, 
and attended Glare College, Cambridge. Ordained in the 
Church of England, he was curate of St. Edward’s 
Chapel, Cambridge, during 1866-69 and of Whipping- 
ham during 1869—71. He was then appointed tutor to 
Queen Victoria’s grandsons. Prince Albert Victor and 
Prince George, which post he held until 1879. He was 
also royal chaplain while the princes were serving as 
midshipmen on board the Bacchante during 1879-82. 
In 1884 he was appointed canon and steward of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, and served as chaplain-in- 
ordinary and deputy clerk of the closet to Queen Vic- 
toria and King Edward VII and as domestic chaplain 
to King George V. He was created a Companion of St. 
Michael and St. George in 1882, a Commander of the 
Royal Victorian Order in 1901, and a Knight Com- 
mander of the Royal Victorian Order in 1911. His writ- 
ings include Sermons to Naval Cadets (1879); The 
Cruise of H. M, S. Bacchante (1886) ; Ordinate Exon. 
(3 vols., 1908, 1926) ; and The Book of Common 
Prayer, Proposals and Suggestions (1920). 

Dana. Richard Henry, died Doc. 16, 1931. 

Davenport, Herbert Joseph. American economist, died 
in New York City, June 17, 1931. He was born in Wil- 
mington, Vt , Aug. 10, 1861, and was graduated from 
the University of South Dakota in 1894 and with the 
Ph D. degree from the University of Chicago in 1898. 
From 1902 to 1907 he was assistant professor of politi- 
cal economy at the University of Chicago, and during 
1907-08, associate professor. He then went to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, where he was head of the depart- 
ment of political economy until 1914 and dean of the 
school of commerce until 1916. He was professor of eco- 
nomics at Cornell University from 1916 to 1930, and 
at the time of his death was a member of the Los An- 
geles faculty of the University of California. His works 
include Outlines of Economic Theory (1896); Elemen- 
tary Economic Theory (1898); Yalue and Distribution 
(1908); and Economies of Enterprise (1913) 

Davis, George Samler. American educator, died Jan. 
7, 1931, in New York City where he was born Oct. 22, 
1858. On graduation from the College of the City of 
New York in 1880, he became a teacher in the New 
York public schools, being appointed assistant superin- 
tendont of schools in 1887 and associate city superin- 
tendent in 1896. In 1908 he was elected president of 
Hunter College (then known as the Normal College of 
the City of New York), Daring his administration ho 
succeeded in raising the standards of the institution 
and in developing it into the largest of the teacher- 
training colleges in the United States. He retired as 
president emeritus in 1928. 

Davis, Harry Phillips, died Sept. 10, 1931. 

Davis, Ozora Stearns American theologian, died Mar. 
15, 1931. He was born in Wheelock, Vt., .July 30, 1866, 
and was graduated from Dartmouth College in 1889 and 
from the Hartford (Conn.) Theological Seminary in 
1894. Ordained to the Con^egational ministry he was 
successively, from 1896 to 1908, pastor in Springfield, 
Vt , Newtonville, Mass., and New Britain, Conn In 
1909 he was elected president of the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He also was moderator of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches in 1927-29. 
Among his works are: John Robinson — the Pilgrim 
Pastor (1903); The Pilgrim Faith (1913); Meeting 
the Master (1917) ; International Aspects of Christian- 
ity (1919) ; and Preaching the Social Gospel (1922). 

Davis, Vernon Mansfield. American jurist, died Apr. 
17, 1931, in Now York City where he was born Jan. 
29, 1855. He was graduated from the College of the 
City of New York in 1876 and from the Columbia low 
school in 1879. Admitted to the Now York bar, he was 
associated for many years with Davis, Cohen and Me- 
William. He also acted as assistant district attorney of 
New York County from 1885 to 1896 and as district 
attorney during 1896—97. In 1902 he was elected jus- 
tico of the Supreme Court of New York, and was re- 
elected in 1916. He also served as commissioner of edu- 
cation of the City of New York from 1899 to 1902 and 
as president of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children from 1901 to 1904. 

Deaver, John Blair, died Sept. 26, 1931. 

De Forest, ^bert Weeks, died May 6, 1931. 

De Kalb, Courtenay, died Sept. 2, 1981. 

Denning, William Frederick, died June 9, 1981. 


Dennis, Alfred Pearoe, died Aug. 28, 1981. 

Dercum. Francis Xavier, died Apr. 93, 1981. 

De Villiers, Sir John Abraham Jacob, died Apr. 2, 
1931. 

Dewey, Melvil, died Dec. 26, 1981. 

Dibehus, WiUielm, died Jan. 28, 1981. 

Dickey, Walter S. American industrialist and pub- 
lisher, died in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 22, 1931. Born 
in Toronto, Ont., Canada, in 1863, he came to Kansas 
City in 1886, becoming engaged in the manufacture of 
sewer pipes and later founding the W. B. Dickey Clay 
Manufacturing Company. He also was publisher, from 
1921 to 1929, of the Kansas City Journal-Post, For 
many years he was a member of the Missouri Waterways 
Commission; served as vice chairman of the Inland 
Waterways Commission of the U. S. Railway Adminis- 
tration during the World War; and at the time of his 
death was president and treasurer of the Kansas City 
Missouri River Navigation Company. He also was ac- 
tive in ))olitios, being chairman of the Republican State 
Committee of Missouri in 1908 and Republican nominee 
for the U. S. Senate in 1916. 

Dillaye, Blanche. American painter, died in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Dec. 20, 1931. Born in Syracuse, N. Y., 
in 1851. she attended the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts and studied etching under Stephan Parrish 
and painting under Gurrido in Paris. She exhibited in 
the Paris Salons, in British galleries, and in the prin- 
cipal exhibitions of the United States, and was repre- 
sented in the art collections of the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts and Syracuse University, in addition to win- 
ning silver medals for etchings at the Atlanta Expo- 
sition (1895) and the Universal Exposition in Lorient, 
France (1903), she won the gold medal for water color 
at the National Conservation Exposition in Knoxville, 
Tenn. (1918). Among her works are “Still Evening and 
the Little Street” and “Arrangement m Green.” 

D’Indy, Vincent. See Indy, Paul Mane Thdodore Vin- 
cent d’. 

Dinkey, Alva Cly^mer, died Aug. 11, 1931. 

Dixon, Walter Ernest. British pharmacologist, died 
in Cambridge, Aug. 16, 1931. Born at Fern Bank, Dar- 
lington, he attended the University of London from 
which he received the B.S. and M.D. degrees. For some 
years he was professor of materia medica and phar- 
macology at King’s College, London, and in 1009 was 
called to Cambridge as university lecturer in pharma- 
cology. In 1919 his post was made that of reader in 
pharmacology, and he also was appointed assessor to the 
Kegius professor of physics at (Cambridge. He wns a 
past president of the physiology section of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science In addition 
to being a member of the provernment committees on food 
preservatives, drug addiction, and ethyl petrol, ho 
served on the League of Nations export committee on 
drugs of addiction. 

Dodge, Philip Tell. American lawyer and inventor, 
died in Rye, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1931. He was born in Fond- 
du-Lac, Wis., July 11, 1851, and was graduated from 
Columbian (later George Washington) University in 
1873. During his 25-year practice as a patent attorney in 
Washington and New York City, he became interested 
in many inventions, particularly those related to print- 
ing. He perfected the linotype muchino through the ad- 
dition of certain typewiiter features, and for 37 years 
was president of the Merifenthaler Linotype Company, 
manufacturers of typecasting and composing mnenines 
used the world over in 40 languages. His other inven- 
tions pertained to firearms and photogrophy. In 1913 
he was made president of the International Paper Com- 
pany and was larg^ responsible for the expansion of 
its Canadian mills. He also was a past prosulent of the 
Royal Typewriter Company and the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company and chairman of Linotype and Ma- 
chinery, Ltd., London. 

Dodson, John E , died Dec. 0, 1031. 

Doherty, Charles Joseph, died July 28, 1931. 

Dorman, Sir Arthur John British industriuli<;t, died 
in Nunthorpe, Yorkshire, Feb. 12, 1931. Born in Ash- 
ford, Kent, Aug. 8, 1848, he was a])prenticed lu 1806 
to Richardson, Johnson & Co., ironwoikers. In 1876, 
with Albert de Lande Long, he founded the firm of Dor- 
man, Long & Co., which acquired the West Marsh and 
Britannic Ironworks. A bridge-building and construc- 
tional department were subsequently added. In 1899 this 
firm joined with Boll Bros.^ Ltd., in producing open- 
hearth steel from Cleveland iron, and the success of the 
enterprise led to the erection of a plant at Redcar and 
the aosorption of numerous iron and steel subsidiaries. 
He was created a Knight Commander of the Order of 
the British Empire in 1918 and a baronet in 1923. 

D’Orsay, Lawrence, died Sept. 13, 1931. 

Dorsey, George Amos, died Mar. 29, 1931. 

Douglas. Davison McDowell. American clergyman and 
educator, died in Columbia, S. C., Aug. 1, 1931. He was 
bom in Blackstock, S. C„ June 20, 1869, and was grad- 
uated from Davidson Clollege in 1895 and from the 
Columbia (S. C.) Theological Seminary in 1899. Or- 
dained in the Presbyterian ministry in 1900, he was 
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pastor in Brevard and Davidsons River, Ni 0,, until 
1004 and of the Maryland Avenue Ohurch, Baltimore, 
until 1911. He was then elected president of the Presby* 
terian College of South Carolina, and had served since 
1927 as president of the Universi^ of South Carolina. 
In 1926 he was moderator of the Synod of South Caro- 
lina. 

Douglass, Earl. American geologist and paleontolo- 

g ist, died in Salt Lake Oitj^ Utah, Jan. 18, 1031. He was 
orn in Medfbrd, Minn., Oct. 28, 1862, and was grad- 
uated from the Iowa State College of Agricultare and 
Mechanic Arts in 1898. In 1902, after teaching geology, 
physical geography and physics at the University of 
Montana for several years, he Joined the staff of the 
paleontological department of the Carnegie Museum in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In 1909 he discovered an immense de- 
posit of Coman chean dinosaur skeletons near Jensen 
and Vernal, Utah, a region which was later set aside 
as the Dinosaur National Monument and in which he 
continued to work until his resignation from the Car- 
negie Museum in 1924. He was also interested in the 
investigation of oil problems, including the origin of oil- 
shales and asphalts, and made a special study of vein 
hydrocarbons. 

Dowman, Charles Edward. American surgeon, died 
in Atlanta, Oa., Nov. 14, 1931. He was born In Quincy, 
Fla., Apr. 1, 1882, and was graduated from Emory Uni- 
versitjr in 1901 and with the M.D. degree from the Johns 
Hopkins University in 1905. After acting as clinical 
assistant in Berlin, Breslau, and London, he began 
practice in Birmingham, Ala., in 1908, becoming in 
1911 professor of pathology at the Birmingham Medical 
College and in 1913 associate in surgery at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. Removing to Atlanta, he was from 1915 
to 1924 successively instructor, associate, and assistant 
professor of surgery at Emory University. In the World 
War he served at the mobile hospitals in the St. Mihiel 
and Argonne offensives. As neurological surgeon, he 
became noted especially for his delicate brain operations. 
Draper, Daniel, died Dec. 21, 1931. 

Draper, .lohn William. American surgeon, died Jan. 
26, 19.31, in Now York City where he was born Aug. 
21, 1871. He ^\aR graduated from Harvard in 1896 and 
with the M D degree from New York University in 
1898 In addition to his practice in New York City, he 
was instructor in histology at the New York University 
medical school (1900-01); in operative surgery at the 
New York Polyclinic School and Hospital (1900-02); 
and in the surgical reseaich laboratory of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University. In 1909 
ho was colled to the Mayo Clinic m Rochester, Minn., 
and oil his return in 1918 became associate in surgery 
and di lector of the laboratory of surgical research at 
tho New York University medical school. He w'os also 
attending surgeon at the New Jersey State Hospital for 
the Insane in Trenton, N. J. At the time of his death 
he was director of the Andrew Todd McClmtock Founda- 
tion in Now York City. 

Drcyer, George Peter American physician, died in 
La Grange, 111 , Feb. 27, 1931. He was born in Balti- 
more, Md , Sept 22, 1866, and was graduated from 
Johns Hopkins University in 1887, receiving the Ph.D. 
degree in 1890 He also attended the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Baltimore, during 1890—91. After 
teaching in the medical school of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity from 1893 to 1900, ho became professor of physi- 
ology and head of the department of physiology ana phy- 
siological chemistry in the college of medicine of the 
University of Illinois. During 1918—15 he was also 
junior dean of the college. His best-known research was 
tho discovery of the secretory nerves of tho suprarenal 
glands and his work on blood proteins and differential 
resjnration. 

Dnice, Hubort. British actor and producer, died in 
Now York City, Apr. 6, 1931. He was born in Twicken- 
ham, May 20, 1870, and attended the University Col- 
lege School, London. He made his d4but in 1887 in 
The Blue Bells of Scotland, and in 1889 accompanied 
Richard Mansfield to the United States, appearing in 
Richard 111. In 1893 he joined the first touring com- 
pany of The Sign of the Cross and played the part of 
Glabrio about 1000 times in England, South Africa, and 
the United States. He returned to the United States in 
1912 to support John Drew in The Perplexed Husband 
and later appeared in Redemption (1918), Deburau 
(1930), The Pigeon (1922), Seventh Heaven (1922), 
The School for Scandal (1926), The Play's the Thing 
(1026), The Command Peiformanee (1928), Topaze 
(1930), and The Admirable Crichton (1931). Ho was 
also prominent as a London manager and producer, his 
productions since 1901 including The JNxght of the 
Party, The Cure, The Duffer, Billy Rottei ford's Descent, 
and The Darling o/ the Gods, 

Dunlap, Brig. Glen. Robert Henry, U.S.M.C. Ameri- 
can marine olHcer, died at Cinq-Mars-la-Pile, France, 
May 19, 1981. He was born in Washington, D. C., Dec. 
22, 1879. Entering the U. S. Marine Corps in 1808, he 
served in the Spanish-American War, the Philippine 
Insurrection, and the Boxer Campaign. He was alao in 


Panama (1008-04), Cuba (1906), Vera Onu, Mexico 
(1014), Haiti (1015), and Santo Domingo (1016). 
During the latter part of the World War he commanded 
the 17th Regiment of Field Artilleir in France, partici- 
pating in the Meuse-Argonne offensive and the march to 
to the Rhine. From 1022 to 1024 he commanded the 
Marine detachment at the American Legation in Peking, 
China, after which he was assigned to the Marine Corps 
school in Quantico, Va. He was in Nicaragua during 
1928—20 in command of the 11th Regiment and later 
of the Second Brigade of Marines. In 1930 he com- 
manded the Marine Corps base at San Diego, Calif., 
and at the time of his death was on detached duty in 
France, attending the £cole Sup6rieure de la Guerre. 

Dutton. Brother Joseph, died Mar. 26, 1931. 

Dyke. Sir William Hart. British statesman, died in 
Lullmgstone Castle, Dartford, Kent, July 8, 1981, where 
he was born Aug. 7. 1887. After attending Harrow and 
Christ Ohurch, Oxford, he entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for West Kent in 1865. He was reflected in 1868 
and continued to represent West Kent until 1885, when 
he was returned to the House of Commons for the Dart- 
ford Division of Kent, representing the latter constitu- 
ency until 1906. He was a prominent figure during 
Gladstone’s and Disraeli’s ministries, serving as Con- 
servative Whip from 1868 to 1874 and as Patronage 
Secretary to tho Treasury from 1874 to 1880. In 1886- 
86 he was Chief Secretary for Ireland, and from 1887 
to 1802 vice president of the Committee of Council on 
Education. He succeeded to the baronetcy in 1875. 

Eakle, Arthur Starr. American mineralogist, died in 
Honolulu, T. H, July 6, 1931. He was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 27, 1862, and was graduated from 
Cornell University in 1802 and with the Ph D. degree 
from the University of Munich in 1896. After acting as 
assistant and instructor in mineralogy at Cornell (1892- 
04) and Harvard (1897-1000), he became instructor 
in that subject at the University of California, assistant 
professor in 1903, associate professor in 1912, and 
professor in 193 9. On his retirement in 1930 he went 
to the University of Honolulu, where he was also en- 
gaged in making a mineral survey of tho Hawaiian Is- 
lands. He was president of the Mineralogical Society of 
America in 1925 and was the author of several bulletins 
on the minerals of California published by the Depart- 
ment of Geology of the University of California and the 
California Mining Bureau. 

Edeson, Robert, died Mar. 24, 1031. 

Edison, Thomas A(Iva), died Oct. 18, 1931. 

Edwards, Charles Gordon. American lawyer and con- 
gressmam died in Atlanta, Ga., July 13, 3931. He was 
born in Tattnall Co , Ga., July 2, 1878, and attended the 
Florida State College (Inter the University of Florida) 
and the Universitv of Georgia, being graduated from 
the latter m 1898. He practiced in Savannah, Ga , 
where he also served for two and a half years as presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and as a member of the 
Harbor Commission. In 1906 he was elected to the 
60th Congress from the Ist Georgia District and was re- 
elected for ench succeeding Congress until the 64tb, 
voluntarily retiring in 1917. Ho was returned to Con- 
gress in 1924, serving in the 69th to 71st Congresses 
and being reelected to the 72d. In 1927, in view of 
charges of favoritism in the foreign service, he intro- 
duced a resolution requesting a report from the State 
Department on the whole system of diplomatic appoint- 
ments. 

Edwards, MaJ -Gen. Clarence Ransom, died Fob. 14, 
1931. 

Edwards, Edward Irving, died Jan. 26, 1931. 

Eliot, Sir Charles (Norton Edgeumbe), died Mar. 16, 
1931. 

Elliott, Maj -Gen. George Frank, U S.M.C., Ret., died 
Nov. 4, 1931. 

Eltinge, Brig. Gen. LeRoy, U.S.A., died May 14, 1931. 

Emerson, Frank Collins. American civil engineer and 
Governor of Wyoming, died in Cheyenne Fob. 18, 1931. 
lie was born in Saginaw, Mich., May 26, 1882, and 
was graduated from the University of Michigan in 1904. 
From 1907 to 1915 he was chief engineer with the 
Wyoming Land & Irrigation Co. and the Wyoming Ir- 
rigation Company; from 1915 io 1919, superintendent 
of the Big Hoin Canal Association and the Lower Han- 
over Canal Association; and from 1919 to 1927, State 
Engineer of Wyoming. In addition, he served as the 
commissioner for Wyoming on tho Colorado River Com- 
mission, which drahed the Colorado River Compact, 
and as Wyoming representative on the board of review 
upon the North Platte cooperative investigations. He was 
elected Governor of Wyoming m 1926 and was reelected 
for the term 1930-38. 

Emerson, Harrington, died May 23, 1931. 

Err6suriz, Orescente. Chilean historian and prelate 
of the Roman Catholic Ohurch, died June 5, 19.31, in 
Santiago where he was born Nov. 28, 1839. He at- 
tended the Seminario Conciliar, and on his ordination 
in 1863 became editor of the Reviata Oatdlica. After 
editing the Estandarte Catdlico during 1874-84 he en- 
tered a Dominican convent under the name of Fray 
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Raimundo Errisuriz, where he remained until 1911, 
serving aa librarian and also as prior on several oeoa* 
•ions. In 1916 he was appointed by Pope Benedict XV 
Prothonotary in Chile, and in 1918 Archbishop of San* 
tiago. He also held the chair of Canon Law at the Uni- 
versity of Chile. He was elected a member of the Chilean 
Academy in 1879, and in 1915 was chosen director of 
that body. Among his works are Lot Orig^iua de la 
Igleaia Okilean (1873) ; Seia Akoa da la Hiatoria da 
OhUa (2 vols., 1881—82) ; Oompandio da Daraeho 
Oandniffo (1883); Hiatoria da OhUa (4 vols., 1902, 
1911) ; and Don Oarcia Hurtado da Mandoaa (1916). 

Ewing, Robert, died Apr. 27, 1931. 

Falliftres, Clement Armand, died June 21, 1931. 

Faulkner, John Alfred, died Sept. 6, 1981. 

Fiero, J(ame8) Newton. American lawyer, died in 
Albany, N. Y., Apr. 13, 1981. He was born in Sanger- 
ties, N. Y., May 28, 1847, and was graduated from 
Union College in 1867. On being admitted to the New 
Yoik bar in 1869 he practiced in Saugerties, Kingston, 
and Albany. In 1895 he became dean of the Albany 
Law School, in w^hich position he continued until 1924. 
He was a momber of the Constitutional Commission of 
New York State in 1890, and since 1909 had been 
State reporter. He was also president of the New York 
State Bar Association during 1892-04 and vice presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association during 1896- 
1902. He was the author of Special Actiona (1897, 
1908, and 1912); Special Proceedinga (1809, 1911); 
and Torta (1903). 

Figueroa, Emiliano. Chilean statesman and financier, 
died May 16, 1931, in Santiago where he was born about 
1860. He attended the National Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Chile and was admitted to the bar in 1889. 
In 1900 he was elected Deputy for the Department of 
Melipilla and during 1905-06 was first vice president 
of the Chamber. He was serving ns Minister of Justice 
and Public Instruction in the cabinet of Pedro Montt in 
1910 when the sudden deaths of the President and of 
the Vice President, Elias Fern&ndez Albano, made him 
acting President. In 1911 he was appointed (.hilean 
Minister to Argentina. He was elected President of 
Chile in 1025, assuming office December 23, but resigned 
18 months later During his administration there was 
considerable political upheaval on account of the Tacna- 
Arica dispute, but following its settlement in 1929 he 
was appointed Ambassador to Peru. At the time of 
his death he was president of the Bank of Chile. 

Filler, Morvin Grant. American educator, died in 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mar. 28, 1931 He was born in Boil- 
ing Springs, Pa, Oct. 0, 1873, and was graduated from 
Dickinson College in 1893. After post-graduate study 
at the universities of Chicago and Pennsylvania he be- 
came professor of Latin at Dickinson College in 1899, 
dean in 1914, and president in 1928. He was also 
active in Chautauqua w'ork, and from 1908 to 1912 was 
chancellor of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua. During the 
World War he was an associate secretary of the War 
Personnel Board of the International Y. M. C. A. in 
Washington. 

Fish, Pierre Augustine. American veterinarian, died 
in Ithaca, N Y., Feb. 19, 1931 He w'as born in Chat- 
ham, N Y., Feb. 17, 1865, and was graduated from 
Cornell University in 1890, receiving the D Sc, degree 
in 1894 In 1896 he became assistant ^irofessor, and in 
1902 professor of comparative physiology and phar- 
macology in the bureau of animal husbandry of the 
college of agriculture at Cornell He was later trans- 
ferred to the veterinary college, w'here he was professor 
of veterinary physiology until his appointment as dean 
in 1929 on the retirement of Dr V. A Moore (q.v.). He 
was editor of the Journal of the American Veterinary 
Medical Aaaoeiation during 1915-18 and published The 
Book of Veterinary Doses, Therapeutic Terms and Pre- 
scription Writing (1904); Examinaiion of the Urine 
of the Horae and Man (1906) ; and Exerciaaa tn Physi- 
ology (1906). 

Fisk, Eugene Lyman, died July 5, 1981. 

Fitzpatrick, Sir (James) Percy, died Jan. 25, 1931. 

Fleming, David Hay. Scottish historian, died in Edin- 
burgh Nov. 7, 1931. He was born in St. Andrews. May 
9, 1849, and attended Madras College, St. Andrews. 
After being engaged in business for several yeari^ he 
retired in 1883 to devote himself to the study of Scot- 
tish history. Among his works are Martyrs and Oon- 
feasors of St, Andrews (1887) ; Scotland after the Union 
of the Crowns (1890) ; Mary Queen of Scots (1897); 
Scottish History and Life (1902); Handbook on the 
Scottish Reformation ( 1903 ) ; The Story of the Scot- 
tish Covenants in Outline (1904) ; and The Reforma- 
tion in Scotland: Causes, Cnaracteristies, Conseqfuences 
(the Stone Lectures for 1907-08, 1910) . 

Fontaine, Victor Arthur Leon. French statesman, died 
Sept. 2, 1931, in Paris, where he was bom Nov. 8, 
1860. He attended the Ecole Polytechnique and the 
£cole Supdrieure des Mines, becoming in 1893 assistant 
director and in 1899 director of the Labor Office. During 
the World War he was president of the commission that 
examined, before their signature by the cabinet minis- 


ters, contracts relating to manufactures of artillery, 
powder, and aviation supplies. As inspector general of 
mines, he also was president of the council of adminis- 
tration of the mines of the Saar. In 1919 he was French 
delegate to the International Labor Conference in Wash- 
ington, and until shortly before his death was president 
of the governing group of the International Labor Office 
in Geneva. 

Foote, John A., died Apr. 11, 1981. 

Forain, Jean Louis, died July 11, 1981. 

Forgan, David Robertson. American banker, died in 
Evanston, 111., Dec. 26. 1931. Born in St. Andrews, 
Scotland. Apr. 16, 1862, he emigrated to Canada at the 
age of 18, securing employment in the Bank of Nova 
Scotia in Halifax. He came to the United States in 1888, 
serving successively as cashier of the American Ex- 
chanM Bank in Duluth, Minn., and of the Northwest- 
ern National Bank in Minneapolis. In 1896 he was made 
vice president and in 1898 president of the Union Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. In 1907 he organized the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago and was its president until 
1925, when it was merged with the National Bank of 
the Republic. He was vice chairman of that institution 
and also of the Central Republic Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, which resulted from the merger in 1931 of the 
Central Trust Company and the National Bank of the 
Republic. 

Foster, Sir George Eulas, died Dec. 80, 1981. 

Foster, Sir Qiegory. British educator, died in London 
Sept. 24, 1981, aged 65. Educated at University College, 
London, and the University of Strassburg, ho became an 
assistant master at the University College School and 
served successively as professor of Enghsh language and 
literature at Bedford College, London, and secretary 
and assistant professor of English language and litera- 
ture at University College, London. After acting as a 
member of the Moseley Education Commission to the 
United States in 1903, he was appointed provost of 
University College the following year, and during 1928— 
30 was also vice chancellor of London University. In 
both these positions he did constructive work at a critical 

S ^riod in the development of higher education in Groat 
ritain. He was knighted in 1917 and created a baronet 
in 1930. 

Frankel, Lee Kaufer, died July 26, 1931. 

Frederick Augustus, Grand Duke. Former ruler of 
the German grand duchy of Oldenburg, died in Berlin, 
Feb 24, 1931. He was bom in Oldenburg, Nov 16, 1852, 
and fought in the Pranco-Prussinn War, bring present 
at the proclamation of the German Empire at Versailles. 
He was later advanced to the rank of general m the 
Prussian cavalry. He also was interested in the develop- 
ment of the German mercantile marine, and in recogni- 
tion of hiB invention of a steamer screw, known as the 
“Niki” propeller, was granted honorary degrees by the 
polytechnic schools of Danzig and Hanover He suc- 
ceeded his father, the Grand Duke Peter, in 1900 but 
abdicated on Nov. 11, 1918, during the revolution. 
French, Daniel Chester, died Oct. 7, 1931. 

Friedrich Leopold, Prince, of Prussia German prince 
of the House of Hohenzollern. died in Flatow, Sept. 14, 
1931. He was born in Berlin Nov 14, 1865, son of 
Prince Friedrich Karl and grandson of Prince Friedrich 
Karl Alexander, a brother of Frederick William ITT 
He held the rank of colonel -general in the Piussian 
Army, but on account of his alleged nbuse of his wufe. 
Princess Louise Sophie of Schleswig-Holstein, to whom 
he w'as married in 1889. he was ordered dismissed from 
the army and banished from the German Empire by the 
Kaiser. After the war he lived most of the time in 
Switzerland, where he continued his spendthrift career 
in spite of Germany’s bankrupt condition. 

Friedsam, Michael. American merchant, died Apr. 7, 
1931, in New York City where he was born about 1860. 
He attended the Weston (Conn.) Military Academy, and 
at the age of 17 entered the employ of B Altman & Co., 
dry goods merchants in New York City. In 1900 he was 
made a partner and in 1909, on the incorporation of the 
firm, vice president. He succeeded to the presidency on 
the death of Benjamin Altman in 1913. He was chair- 
man of the commission appointed in 1927 to study and 
recommend improvements in financing New York State’s 
public schools; president of the Fifth Avenue Associa- 
tion in New York City; and director of numerous bank- 
ing and mercantile organizations. He was made a Com- 
mander of the French Legion of Honor in recognition of 
his interest in art and services to the Fxench Govern- 
ment. 

Frorokes, Maurice, died Sept. 17, 1981. 

Fulton. John Samuel. American physician and public 
health administrator, died in Baltimore, Md., Aug. 12, 
1981. He was born in Fremont, Ohio, Jan. 5, 1859, and 
was graduated from St. John’s Ckillege, Annapolis, Md., 
in 1876 and with the M.D. degree from the University ox 
Maryland in 1881, After being engaged in private prac- 
tice from 1881 to 1888, he became professor of State 
medicine at the University of Maryland and lecturer at 
the School of Hygiene and Public Health of Johns Hop- 
kins University. He was also secretary of the State 
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Board of Health of Maryland from 1696 to 1906, preel* 
dent of the Conference of State and Provincial Boarde 
of Health of North America in 1905, secretary*general 
of the 6th International Congress on Tuberculosis in 
1008 and of the 16th International Congress on Hygiene 
and Demography in 1912, and director of the State 
Board of Health of Maryland from 1923 to 1028. 

Fnrst, Clyde (Bowman). American educator, died In 
Now York City, Mar. 6, 1931. He was born in Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., Aug. 29, 1878, and was graduated from 
Dickinson College in 1893. After acting as lecturer for 
the American Society for the Extension of Univorsitv 
Teaching, he became in 1902 secretary of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The following year he was 
made associate professor of English, but resigned from 
both these posts in 1911 to become secretary of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
He was also secretary of the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association after 1918, and published numerous 
educational surveys and pension plans for teachers. He 
was the author of A Group of Old Authors (1900); 
Amsrtcan Literature (1911) ; and The BfiHent Oollege 
(1927), and contributed to the Nbw iNTSitNATiONAii 
Year Book (1907-10). 

Galeazzo, Prince, of Thun and Hohenstein. Grand 
master of the Order of St. John, commonly called the 
Order of Malta, died in Rome, Mar. 26, 1931. He was 
born in Tront, Tirol, Austria, Sept. 24, 1860, and was 
educated in Innsbruck and Prague. After being en- 
gaged In the Austrian civil service for many years he 
resigned to devote himself to the work of the Order, 
aiding especially in the expansion of its charitable 
work In 1905 he became its 76th grand master Under 
his leadership the Order was reorganized and strength- 
ened by the founding of new associations in the Nether- 
lands. Poland, Hungary, and the United States. 

Gulipaux, F61ix. French actor and dramatist, died 
in Pans, Dec. 7, 1931. He was bom in Bordeaux, 
Doc. 12, 1860 Among his early works are* Nos Acteurs 
dans Ja rue\ Monoloaues et recite; Petits Vers eur de 
grande mote; and the Oalipettee series, consisting of 
SIX humorous volumes. He later published En toumAe 
(1913); Vn Manage par procuration (1922); Aux 
autobus de la Trinity (1924); and Nous aUons passer 
une bonne soiree (1928). 

Garland. The Rt Rev Thomas James Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, died 
in Philadelphia, Mar. 1, 1931. He was born in Belfast, 
Ireland, Oct. 2.5, 1866, and was graduated from St. 
Rees's College, England, in 1891 and from the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School in 1903 Ordained a deacon in 
the Prote.stant Episcopal Church in 1891 and priest 
in 1892, he served successively as rector of All Saints* 
Church, Johnstown, Pa. (1892—94); Trinity Church, 
Coatesville, Pa. (1894—98); St. David’s Church, Lo- 
rain, Ohio (1898-1900); and St, Paul’s Church, Bris- 
tol, Pa. (1900—0.3). After acting as assistant editor 
of the Church Standard from 1903 to 1905, he became 
secretary of the Diocese of Pennsylvania and was 
elected bishop suffragan in 1911. He succeeded the Rt. 
Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander as bishop in 1924. 

Garretson. Austin Bruce, died Fob. 27, 1931. 

Gauthier-Villars. Henrv, died Jan 12, 1931. 

Oauvain, Auguste, died Apr. 18, 1931. 

Genoa, Tommaso Alberto Vittorio, Duke of. Italian 

? rince of the House of Savov, died Apr 15, 1931, in 
'urin where he was born Feb. 6, 18.54. His father, 
Prince Ferdinand, was a brother of Victor Emmanuel 
II, and his sister Margherita became the consort of 
Humbert I He succeeded to the title on the death of 
hiR father a vear after his birth. After attending Har- 
row and the Royal Naval Academy in Genoa, he entered 
the Italian Navy where he was advanced to admiral, 
retiring in 1904. During the World War he was ap- 
pointed by King Victor Emmanuel III his lieutenant 
general. 

Gibran, Kahlil. Syrian poet and artist, died in New 
York City, Apr. 10, 3931. Born in Lebanon, Syria, in 
1883, he came to the United States about 1910 and for 
a time was editor of the Arabic newspaper alMohajer, 
He was^ considered one of the most authoritative poets 
and artists of modern Arabia, his work being distinc- 
tive for its mysticism and imagery. His published works 
in English include The Madman (1918); The Fors- 
runner (1920) ; The Prophet (1923) ; Jesus, ths Son 
of Man (1928) ; and The Earth Gods (1931). 

Giddings, Franklin Henry, died June 11, 1931. 
Gidley, Japios Williams. American paleontologiat, 
died in Washington, D. C., Sept. 26, 1931. He was born 
in Springwater, Iowa, Jan. 7, 1866, and was gradu- 
ated from Princeton University in 1898, receiving the 
Ph.D. degree from George Washington University In 
1922. Fropi 1899 to 1905 he was associated with the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York 
City, and thereafter with the United States National 
Museum in Washington, where he was appointed as- 
sistant curator of fossil mammals in 1911. For both 
these museums he conducted various exp^itions in the 
fossil localities of the United States, being an authority 


on the prehistoric horse of North America and demon- 
strating through his investigations in Florida that man 
was contemporaneous with certain extinct animals of 
the Pleistocene period. 

Gifford, Adam. American Salvation Army official, 
died in San Francisco, Oalif., Sept. 27, 1931, aged 67. 
Born in Scotland, he entered the army’s service in 
Pittsburgh in 1884, and was advanced through the 
ranks to provincial officer. In 1920 he was chosen ter- 
ritorial commander of the West, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, and at the time of his death was senior 
commissioner of the Salvation Army in the United 
States. 

Gimbel, Isaac. American merchant, died in Green- 
wich, Oonn., Apr. 11, 1931. He was bom in Vincennes, 
Ind., Apr. 24, 1866, and began his career in the store 
^vhich his father, Adam Gimbel, an immigrant from 
Bavaria, had eatablished there in 1842. In 1887 he 
and his older ^brother, Jacob, removed to Milwaukee, 
Wis., where they estabhshed the first Gimbel depart- 
ment store. The expansion of their business began in 
1894, when they purchased the Granville B. Ilayes 
store in Philadelphia. They established their New York 
store, known as Gimbel Brothers, Inc., in 3910, and fol- 
lowing the merger of the firm and Saks & Go. in 1923 
organized Saks — Fifth Avenue and the Saks store in 
Chicago. Isaac Gimbel was elected president on the 
death of his brother in 1922 and became chairman of 
the board of directors in 3 927. 

Glenavy, First Baron (James Henry Mussen Gamp- 
boll), died Mar. 22, 1931. 

Goebel, Julius, died Mar. 27. 1931. 

Goffe, J(ame8) Riddle. American surgeon, died in 
Bronxville, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1931. He was born in 
Kenosha, Wis., Aug. 10, 1851, and was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 1873 and with 
the M D. degree from Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, New York City, in 1881. He had lectured at 
the New York Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital 
and at the Dartmouth Medical School, and was at- 
tending surgeon at the Polyclinic Hospital and the 
Woman’s Hospital, New York City. In 1915 ho was 
president of the International Congress of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists. 

Gold, Edward E. American inventor, died in New 
York City, Oct. 30, 1931, aged 84. Born in Waverly, 
III., he entered the employ of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company in New York City about 1866, and in 1882 
invented the car heating system which was adopted by 
many railroads in the United States, Canada, and 
Europe. This system utilized steam from the locomotive 
by means of a steam hose coupler. Later after the rail- 
roads began using electricity as motive power, espe- 
ciolly on suburban lines, he developed an electric heater. 
At the time of his death he was chairman of the board 
of the Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. 

Goodwyn, Albert Taylor. American soldier, former 
Gommander-in-chief of the United Confederate Veterans, 
died in Birmingham, Ala., July 1, 1931. Ho was born 
in Elmore Co , Ala , Dec 17, 1842, and during the 
Civil War participated in the bombardment of Port 
Sumter and, as a captain of the 58th Alabama Regi- 
ment, was taken prisoner by the Union forces at the 
battle of Missionaiy Ridge. After the^ war ho attended 
the University of Virginia. He was twice elected a mem- 
ber of the Alabama Legislature. In 3928 he became 
commander-in-chief of the United Confederate^ Veter- 
ans, and at the time of his death was vice president of 
the Robert E Lee Memorial Foundation. 

Gordon, Anna Adams. American temperance worker, 
died in Castile, N. Y., June 15, 1931. Born in Boston, 
Mass., July 21, 1853, she attended Mt. Holyoke College, 
and for 21 years was private secretary to Prances 
E. Willard during her presidency of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Miss Gordon 
was elected president of this organization in 1914, hold- 
ing the office until 1925. She also was president of the 
World’s W. 0. T. U. (1922-31), and one of four 
presidents of the World League against Alcoholism. 
She was the author of The Life of Frances E. WiJlard 
(1898) and What Frances E. WUJard Said (1905). 

€k>rdon. Armistead Churchill. American lawyer and 
author, died in Staunton, Va., Oct. 21, 1983. He was 
born in Albemarle Co., Va., Dec. 20, 1856, and at- 
tended the University of Virginia, where he served 
as rector during 1897-98 and 1906-18. Admitted to 
the Virginia bar in 1879, he procticed in Staunton and 
was later elected commonwealth attorney. He was noted 
as a biographer, his works including WiUiam FUzhuph 
Gordon, a Virginian of the Old School (1909 ) ; J. L. M. 
Curry, a Biography (with Edwin A. Alderman, 1011) ; 
John Tyler, Tenth President (1915); Jefferson Davis 
(1918); Thomas Nelson Page — An Appreexation 
(1923) : Men and Events — Chapters of Virginia Mis- 
tory (1923): and Virginian Portraits — Essays tn Biog- 
raphy (1924). He was also the author of Befo* de War, 
Echoes in Negro Dialect (with Thomas Nelson Page, 
1888); For Truth and Freedom: Poems of Commemo- 
ration (1898) ; Envion and Other Tales of Old and 
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Nut Tirginia (1899); Ommirandy — Plantation Lifo at 
Kxngtmill (1917); and AUogra — Tho Story of Byron 
and Miso Clairmont (1026). 

Gotch, Thomas Oooper. British painter, died May 1, 
1981. Born in Kettering Dec. 10, 1854, he attended the 
Blade Bchool and studied under Jean Paul Laurens in 
Pans. He was president of the Royal British Colonial 
Society of Artists from 1918 to 1928. Among his works 
are “Alleluia,” purchased by the Ohantrey trustees for 
the Tate Gallery, London; “Destiny" in the National 
Gallery, Adelaide, South Australia; “My Crown and 
Sceptre" in the National Gallery, Sydney, New South 
Wales; “The Awakening" and **A Night in June" in 
the Bristol Art Gallery; “A Pageant of Childhood," 
purchased by the Corporation of Liverpool; and “Holy 
Motherhood" in the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Graca Aranha, Josd Pereira da. Brasilian jurist, 
diplomat, and author, died in Rio de Jtfneiro, Jan. 26, 
1931. He was born in Sao Luis do Maranhao, June 
21, 1868, and studied law at Recife. After serving 
with distinction on the bench, he was appointed during 
the World War period Minister to Belgium and later 
served as Ambassador to Prance. He was also one of 
the outstanding Brasilian novelists, his works including 
Chanaan, Malazarte, Eathetxca da Vida, Eapirito Mod- 
ern, and Viagem Maravilhoea. 

Graham, George Scott. American lawyer and con- 
gressman, died in Islip, Long Island, N. Y , July 4, 
1981. He was born in Philademhia, Pa., Sept. 13, 1850, 
and attended the law school of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Admitted to the Pennsylvania bar in 1870, 
he was elected district attorney for Philadelphia County 
in 1880 and was reelected for six consecutive terms, 
serving until 1899. On his retirement he became^ a 
member of the law firm of Graham & Gilflllan in Phila- 
delphia and also of Graham & L’Amoreaux in New 
York City. He was a professor of criminal law at the 
University of Pennsylvania for 11 years. In 1913 he 
was elected to the 63d Congress, and prior to liis death 
was dean of the House of Representatives in the 71st 
Congress, having been reelected each successive term 
from tho 2d Pennsylvania District. Ho was chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee 

Graves, Alfred Perceval, died Dec. 27, 1931 

Graves, Tlie Rt. Rev. Anson Rogers. Former bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, died in La Mesa, 
Calif., Dec. 31, 1931. He was born in Wells, Vt, Apr. 
13, 1842, and was graduated from Hobart College in 
1866 and from the General Theological Seminary in 
1870. On ordination he was chosen assistant at Grace 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. After spending three years 
ns a missionary in New Hampshire, he became in 1880 
rector of St Peter’s Church, Bennington, Vt., and in 
1883 of Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis, Minn. In 
1890 he was consecrated missionary bishop of the 
Platte (later the district of western Nebraska), re- 
signing in 1910. _ 

Greble, Maj. Gen Edwin St. John, U. 8. A., Ret., 
died Sept. 80, 1931. 

Greenlaw, Edwin, died Sept. 10, 1031. 

Gregory, O, Edwin. American banker and invest- 
ment broker, died in Poland Spring, Me., Aug, 29, 
1981. He became associated with the National Citv 
Bank of New York in 1890, being appointed assistant 
cashier in 1907 and cashier in 1914. On tho formation 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York in 1915 he 
was requested to devise a system of operation and for 
several years served ns that bank’s cashier. He then 
resumed" his relationship with the National City Bank, 
becoming vice president and controller, but retired in 
1928 to enter the Stock Exchange firm of Campbell, 
Starring A; Co Prior to his retirement ho was also 
controller for the International Banking Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the National City Bank, and secretary 
of the New York Clearing House. At tho time of his 
death he was a member of Baker, Weeks & Harden, in- 
vestment brokers. 

Grciffcnhagen, Maurice, died Dec. 27, 1931. 

Grouard, The Most Rev. Emile Jean Baptiste Marie. 
Canadian archbishop of the Roman Catholic Church, 
died in Grouard, Alberta, Mar. 7, 1931. Born in Brulon, 
France, Feb. 2, 1840, ho attended Seminnrv LeMans, 
and in 1860 was sent to Canada as a missionary. In 
1890 he was named Titular Archbishop of Egine by 
Pope Leo XIII and the following year was conse- 
crated as Vicar Apostolic of Grouard. He resigned in 
1929. . ^ , 

Grout, Edward Marshall. American lawyer, died in 
Westport, Conn,, Nov, 9, 1931. He was born in New 
York City, Oct. 27, 1861, and was graduated from 
Colgate Uinverslty in 1884. He was admitted to the 
New York bar and at one time was associated with 
William J. Gaynor, mayor of New York Clity (1909- 
13). He gained prominence during 1892-95 for the 
contests he conducted against gratuitous gifts of street 
railway franchises in Brooklyn. In 1898 he began to 
urge the consolidation of Brooklyn and New York City, 
and following this step in 1898 was elected first presi- 


dent of the borough of Brooklyn, aervlng until 1901. 
He also was oomptroUer of New York City during 
1901-05. 

Grubb, Sir Howard, died Sept. 16, 1081. 

GuisVhau, Gabriel. French lawyer and statesman, 
died in Paris, Nov. 27, 1981. Born at Saint Pierre, 
Sept. 22, 1868, he became an advocate at the Court 
of Appeals in Paris, and was also elected deputy for 
the Department of Loire-Interior. He was Minister of 
Public Instruction in the Poincard cabinet of 1912, 
Minister of Commerce in the Briand cabinet of 1013, 
and Minister of Marine in the Briand cabinet of 1021. 

Gundelfin^er (Gundolf), Friedrich. German literary 
historian, died in Berlin, July 13. 1931. lie was born 
m Darmstadt, June 26, 1880. In 1920 he became pro- 
fessor of German literary history at the University of 
Heidelberg. His works, the majority of which were 
written under the pseudonym Friedrich Gundolf, in- 
clude Shakeepeare und der deutache Geiat (1911); 
Holderhna Archxpelagtui (1011); Ooethe (1916); 
Diehter und Helden (1921); JJainrich von Kleiat 
(1922); and Caeaar, Oeachichte aeinea JCuhma (1024). 
He also translated Shakespeare’s plays into German 
under the title Shakeapeare tn deutacher Spracha (10 
vols, 1908-18). 

Gundolf, Friedrich. See Gundelfinger, Friedrich. 

Gunn, Hugh, died Feb. 23, 1931. 

Guthrie. Clyde Graeme. American physician, died in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 14, 1031, aged 51. On gradua- 
tion from the Johns Hopkins Medical School in 1907, 
ho taught there, becoming an associate professor of 
medicine. During the World War he served for two 
years in France with the Johns Hopkins hos|)ital unit 
The research work on which he was engaged until 
1922 dealt principally with chemical infections of the 
blood and body secretions and parasites in the liver 
and intestines. He also devoted much study to tho 
matching of blood for transfusion. At the time of his 
death he was practicing in Cincinnati. 

Gwinner, Arthur von. German financier, died in 
Berlin, Dec. 29, 3 931 He was born in Frankfort-on- 
Main, Apr, 6, 1856. Prom 1894 to 3 919 he was diiec- 
tor of the Deutsche Bank, and thereafter chiiinnan of 
the board of directors. In 1909 he was appointed a 
member of the Herrenhaus, the Prussian upper cham- 
ber, resigning in 1918 He also was active in inter- 
national electrical and railroad devolopmont, including 
the Anatolian and Bagdad railroads. 

Had2id, had'jitch, Stevan. Yugoslav soldier and states- 
man, died in Belgrade, Apr. 23, 1931. Born in 1868, 
he attended tho Military Academy m Belgrade and the 
General Staff Academy in St Petersburg. During the 
World War he commanded tho Serbian division which 
fought against Austria in the Russian offensive, and 
prior to his death was Minister of War and Marine in 
the cabinet of Gen. Petar Zivkovitch, appointed Jan. 7, 
1929. He also held that portfolio on several other oc- 
casions. 

Haile, Columbus. American railway official, died in 
Rt. Louis, Mo., Nov. 14, 1931. lie was born in Dallas 
County, Ala , Sept. 8, 1860, and attended llampden- 
Sidney College and the University of Virginia lie 
began his railroad service as a clerk with the Houston 
& Texas Central Railroad in 1880. In 1889 he was 
appointed assistant general freight agent of the Mis 
Boiiri, Kansas ft Texas Railway, in 1891 general 
freight agent, in 1896 freight traffic manager, in 1898 
traffic manager, in 1907 vice president in charge of 
traffic, and in 1926 president. During Federal opera- 
tion of the railways in the World War ho was truffle 
manager of both tho Missouri, Kansas ft Texas and 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railways. He retired in 
1980. 

Hale, Frederick Marten. British engineer and in- 
ventor, died in London, Feb 2, 3931. Ho was born 
in Bristol, Mar. 22, 1864, and was educated in Brus- 
sels. From 1880 to 1894 he specialised in fire and 
hydraulic engineering, and after 1895 in the manu- 
facture and use of high explosives and in torpedo 
and artillery development. He developed types of rifle 
grenades, aircraft bombs, and depth charges for use 
against submarines, which found extensive application 
in the British Army and Navy, He also wrote exten- 
sively on fire engineering, explosives, and instruments 
of warfare. 

Hale, Philip Leslie. American painter, died Feb. 2, 
1931, in Boston, Mass., where he was born May 21, 
1865, He studied at the Art Students’ League in Now 
York City and the Academy Julian and Ecole des 
Beaux Arts In Paris. For many years he was an in- 
structor at the Boston Musoum of Fine Arts School, 
and had also taught at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. He was a member of 
the International Art Jury at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in San Francisco in 1915. Among his 
works are: “The Crimson Rambler,’* in the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, Philadelphia; “Spirit of Anticme Art,’* 
in the Musoum of Montivideo, Uruguay; “Girl with 
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Muff,” in the Corcoran Gallery, Waahin^n: and “Girl 
with Pearls/* in the Philadelphia Art Club. 

Hamaguchi, Yuko, died Aug. 25, 1931. 

Hamilton, R. G., Count. Swedish politician, died in 
Stockholm, Jan. 11, 1931, aged 76. He was elected 
to Parliament in 1892, and served during 1918-23, 

and again in 1926, as Deputy Speaker of the First 

Chamber. At the time of his death he was a leader 
of the People’s party, which was formed in 1923 

when the United Liberals split on the question of 
prohibition, the anti-prohibition minority calling them- 
selves the Liberal party. 

Hare, Hobart Amory, died June 15, 1931. 

Harlan, Richard Davenport. American clergyman 
and educator, died in Washington, D. C., Jan. 24, 

1981. Ho was born in Evansville, Ind., Nov. 14, 
1859, and was graduated from the Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1886. On ordination to the Presby- 
terian ministry, he served as pastor of the First 
Church, Now York City (1886-90) and of the Third 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. (1894-1901). He then 
became president of the Lake Forest (III.) College 
where he remained until 1906. He was also in charge 
of the George Washington University Movement from 


1907 to 1910. 

Harper, Ida Husted American feminist and writer, 
died in Washington, D. C., Mar. 14, 1931. She was 
born near Brookville, Ind , in 1851, and attended 
Indiana Univoisity. Following her marriage, she ro- 
Mdcd in Terre Haute, Ind., where for 12 years she 
conducted “A Woman’s Opinions’’ in the Terre Haute 
Saturday Evening Mail. She also was editorial writer 
for the Indianapolis News and department editor for 
the New York Sunday Sun for several years. From 
1899 to 1914 she hnd been speaker and delegate to 
various meetings of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, and w'as publicity director during the suf- 
frage campaign in the United States. She was the 
author of Life and Work of Sunan B. Anthony (3 vola., 
a >8 in 1021 brought down to date Miss An- 
thony's History of Woman Suffrage to the Close of 
the Nineteenth Century. 

Harris, Albert Hall American railway official, died 
in New York City Nov. 23, 1931. He was born in 
Rochc.ster, N Y., July 4, 1861, and was graduated 
from the 'University of Rochester in 1881. Lator ho 
attended the Columbia University Law School, and 
on being admitted to the bar practiced in Rochester. 
In 190.'> he entered the service of tho New York 
Cential & Hudson River Railroad as general attorney, 
and the following year was promoted to general coun- 
sel, holding this position until 1920. In 1914 he be- 
eame vice piosident, in charge of finance and corporate 
relations, and at the time of his death was also chair- 
man of the finance and exeeutive committees of com- 
panies included in the New York Central system. 

Ilairis, Frank, died Aug 26, 1931. 

Harris, Robert E Canadian jurist, died May 30, 
1031, in Annapolis Royal, N. S., where he was horn 
Aug. 18, 3 860 After being admitted to tho Nova 
Scotia bar in 1882. hn practiced in Yarmouth until 
3 892 and in Halifax thereafter Ho became King’s 
Counsel in 3 889, and was appointed a justice of the 
Supremo Court of Nova Scotia in 1915 and Chief 
.Tnstice three rears later Ho was also prominently 
identified with the financial and industrial development 
of the Maritime Provinces, serving as president or 
director of iiumcToiis corporations, ond W’as governor 
of King’s College, Windsor, N S. 

Harrison, Mary St Leger, died Oct. 28, 1931. 

Hart, Edward, died June 6, 1931. 

Hart, Sir Reginald (Clare) British soldier, died 
in Bournemouth Oet. 19, 1931. Ho was born in 

Senrriff. Countv Clare, Ireland, Juno 11, 3 848, and 
attended Marlborough and Cheltenham Colleges and 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Commissioned 
a lieutenant in the Royal Engineers in 1869, he w’as 
promoted through the grades to general in 1914. 
He served in the Afghan War (1879), the Ashanteo 
Expedition (1881), and tho Egyptian War (1882). 
During 1888—96 he was director of military educa- 
tion in India, during 1896-99 commander of the 
Belgaum District of Madras, taking part in tho Tirah 
campaign, and during 1899-1902 commander of the 
Quetta District in India He then returned to Eng- 
land as grand commanding officer of the Thames 
district, and commandant of the School of Military 
Engineering. In 1907 he was sent to South Africa 
as commander of the Cope Colony District, and in 
1932 was appointed commander-in-chief of South 
Africa. Two years later he became Lieutenant-Governor 
of Quornsev. holding that office until 1918. He re- 
ceived the Victoria Cross in 1879 and was created a 
Knight Commander of the Bath in 1898 and a Knight 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order in 1904. 

Hartshorn, Vernon. British labor loader, died in 
Maesteg, South Wales, Mar. 18, 1981. Born in 1872 
in Pontywaun, Monmouthshire, he worked as a boy 
in the coal mines of that region. He first attained 


prominence as leader of the South Wales Miners' 
Federation, and during the World War served on the 
Coal Trade Organisation Committee and on tho Coal 
Controllers* Advisory Committee. In 1918 he was 
elect^ Labor member of Parliament for the Oraoro 
division of Glamorganshire, and in tho first Labor 
government of 1924 held the position of Postmaster 
General. He became a member of the Indian Reforms 
Commission in 1927 and succeeded to tho post of 
Lord Privy Seal in 1930. 

Haskin, Brig.-Gen. William Lawrence, U. S. A., 
Ret. American soldier, died in New London, Conn., 
Sept. 24, 1931. He was born in Houlton, Mo., May 
31, 1841j and was graduated from the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute in 1861. He served during the 
Civil War with the Ist U. S. Artillery, being brovetted 
captain in 1863 and major in 1865. After the war he 
served with the U. S. Army in New York, South 
Carolina, Maine, California, (Jregon, and Connecticut, 
and was^ promoted through the grades to brigadier- 
general in 1903. During the SpaniKh-Amorican War 
he commanded a regiment in Cuba, and m 1902 was 
designated to command the United States troops still re- 
maining there. He retired in 1903. He was the author 
of History of the First Begiment of U. S. Artdleiy 

Hassler, WiUiam C. American physician, died in 
San Francisco, Calif, Aug. 2, 1931. He had served 
for more than 30 years as Public Health Officer of 
San Francisco, leading tho camjiaign for the exter- 
mination of waterfront rats, during the rebuilding of 
tho city aftf'r tho fiio of 1906, so as to obviate the 
menace of bubonic plague. In 1931 he was elected 
president of the American Public Health Association 

Hatch, Brig-Gen. Henry James, U. S. A American 
soldier, died in New York City Dec. 31, 1931. He was 
born in Charlotte, Mich , Apr. 28, 1869, and was 
graduated from the University of Michigan in 1891, 
later attending the Artillery School and the Army 
War College. lie entered the U. S. Army during tho 
Spanish-American War, and was promoted through the 
grades to colonel in 1918 and brigadier-goneral in 
1927. During the World War he also was a brigadier- 
general with the National Army, being in command 
of the railway artillery of the Second Army. He later 
became commander of the coast defenses of Los An- 
geles, Calif , of the harbor defenses of Manila, P. I , 
ond of (he 2d Coast Artillery District of New York 

Hatfield, Joshua Alexander. American industrialist, 
died in Now York City July 4, 1931. Born in Phila- 
delphia, Po , June 11, 1863, he entered the employ 
of the Pottstown Iron Company as an office boy in 
1880, later serving as general sales agent In 1901 
he was chosen president of the American Bridge 
(’ompany of New York, a subsidiary of tho U. S. 
Steel Corporation. lie also was a director of the 
Amenenn Bridge Company of New Jersey, another 
subsidiary, and when the two companies were con- 
solidated in 1914 he was made vice president. He 
became president of the American Bridge Company in 
1927. 

Hattstaedt, John James. American educator, died in 
Chicago, 111., Nov. 30, 1931. Ho was born in Monroe, 
Mich , Dee 29, 1851, and attended Concordia College 
in Fort Wayne. Ind., studying music privately in 
Boston and in Germany. After teaching piano at the 
Chicago Musical College, he founded the American 
Conservatorv of Music in 1886, and was its president 
and director. 

Healy, Timothy Michael, died Mar. 26, 1931. 

Heger, Franz. Austrian ethnologist, died July 2,3, 
1931. He wns born in Brandeis Oct. 4, 1863, and 
from 1904 to 1919 was director of the natural 
history division of tho State Museum in Vienna. Tho 
principal expeditions in which he participated were to 
southeastern Asia (1902-04), South America and 
Mexico (1907-10), and Albania (1917) He wns the 
author of Alte Metalltrommeln aus Sfldostasien (1902). 

Heimke, William. American diplomat, died in Kan- 
sas City, Mo , July 14, 1931. Born in France, hn 
was educated in that country and in Germany, and 
was graduated from the TJ. S. Military Academy in 
1876. After acting as purchasing agent for tho Mex- 
ican Centhal Railway during 1881—82 and as general 
manager of the Chihuahua and Durango (Mexico) 
telephone companies during 3 883—87, he was appointed 
vice consul at Chihuahua and consul in 1892 He 
served as second secretary at the American Legation 
in Mexico City during 1897—1906 and as secretary 
at the American Legation in Bogot&. Colombia, dur- 
ing 1906-07. In 1908 he was appointed Minister 
to Guatemala and in 1909 Minister to Salvador, hold- 
ing the latter post until 1915. He was also chief of 
tho division of Latin -American affairs of the U. S 
Department of State in 1914. During the World War 
he was attorney for various foreign import houses 
before the governmental bureaus in Washington, and 
in 1921 represented the United States Government at 
the centennial celebration of Peruvian independence. 

Hemmeter, John Conrad* died Feb. 25. 1931. 
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Hemphill, Joseph Newton, died Jnly 8, 1081. 
Henry, Alfred Judson, died Oct. 6, 1981. 

Henry, Sir Edward Richard, died Feb. 20, 1931. 
Herford, Oharles Harold, died Apr. 27, 1981. 
Herrman, Au^st (“Garry**). American baseball 
administrator, died Apr. 25, 1081, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he was bom May 8, 1869. He was owner ana 

E resident of the Cincinnati Club of the National 
eague (the Cincinnati “Reds*’) from 1908 to 1927, 
effecting, on assuming the ownership, settlement of a 
long-standing quarrel between the National and Amer- 
ican Leagues of professional baseball clubs. He also 
was the originator of the world’s series, and chair- 
man for 16 years of the National Baseball Commission, 
resiaming in 1920. 

Hervey, Alpheus Baker. American clerswman and 
educator, died in Baldwin, Lonjf Island, N. Y., Mar. 
9, 1931. He was born in THangle, Broome Co., 
N. T. Mar. 81, 1839, and was graduated from the 
theological department of St. Lawrence University in 
1861. Entering the Universalist ministry, he served 
as pastor of churches at several places in New York, 
Massachusetts, and Maine until his election as presi- 
dent of St. Lawrence University in 1888. During his 
six-year administration he succeeded in doubling the 
university’s endowment so that it might continue. He 
was also a specialist in marine algas, publishing Sea 
Mosnes (1881) and The Algea of Bermuda (1917). 
Hewins, William Albert Samuel, died Nov. 16, 1931. 
Higginson, Rear Admiral Francis John, U. S. N., 
Ret., died Sept. 12, 1931 

Hill, Judson Sudborough. American educator, died 
in Battle Creek, Mich., Sept. 14. 1931 Ho was 

born in Trenton, N. J., Juno 3, 1864, and was grad- 
uated from Madison (later Colgate) University in 
1874, receiving the B D. degree from Central Ten- 
nessee College in 1898 and the D D. degree from 
Walden University in 1897. Ordained to the Methodist 
Episcopal ministry in 1879, he wa<» pastor In Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., until 1881. He was thon elected 
resident of the Morristown (Tenn.) Normal and 
ndustrial College, which office he held at the time 
of his death. He also served as a supervisor of the 
ITnited States Census in 1900 
Hill, Samuel, died Feb. 26, 1931. 

Hillyer, Vir^l Mores. American educator, died in 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 20, 1931. He was born in 

Weymouth, Mass , Sept. 2, 1875, and was graduated 
from Harvard in 1897 From 1899 until his death 
he was head master of the Calvert School in Balti- 
more. He was the author of Kindergarten at Home 
(1911); Child Training (1915); Roval Road to 
WrUing (1916); Royal Road to Reading (1917); 
Fxret Writer (1919); The Calvert Speder (1921): A 
Child's History of the World (1924) ; and A Ch\ld*» 
Oeogiaphy of the World (1929). 

Hinkson, Katharine 'Tynan See Tynan, Katharine 
Hoerbiger, Hans. Austrian mechanical engineer 
and amateur astronomer, died in Vienna Oct. 11, 1931, 
aged 71. Interested since boyhood in s'Jtrophysics, he 
propounded at the close of the nineteenth century his 
glacial cosmogony theory, 

Hoffding, Harold, died July 2. 1931. 

Holt. George Cfhandler American iurist, died in 
Nice. France, Jan. 26, 1931 He was born in Mexico, 
N. Y, Dec. 81, 1843, and was graduated from Yale in 
1866 and from the Columbia law school in 1869 On 
being admitted to the bar, be practiced in New York 
City from 1869 to 1898. He then became referee in 
bankruptcy, and in 1903 was appointed U. S. district 
judge for the Southern District of New York, serving 
until 1914. He was a lecturer on Federal jurispru- 
dence at Columbia in 1890, on admiralty law at Cor- 
nell m 1906, and on patents at Columbia in 1912 
Hopkins, James Frederick. American art educator, 
died near Monterey. Calif., Nov. 11, 1931. He was 
born in Newton, Mass , Feb. 26, 1868, and was 

graduated from the Massachusetts Normal Art School 
in 1889. He was successively instructor at Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. (1889—96) ; director of draw- 
ing in the Boston public schools (1896—1906); di- 
rector of the school of art and design, Maryland 
Institute, Baltimore (1906—12); director of art edu- 
cation for Massachusetts (1012-20) ; and director 
of art efficiency surveys after 1020. He was a dele- 
gate to several International Congresses for the Pro- 
motion of Art Education, a member of the jury of 
art education at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
held in Bt. Louis in 1904, and author of Outlines of 
Ijeesons in Drawing (1897) and Outlines of Art 
History (1900). 

Horn, Alfred Aloysius See Smith. Alfred Aloysius. 
Howard, John Galen, died July 18, 1031 
Ilueffer, Oliver Madox. British author, died in Ham- 
mersmith June 21, 1981. A brother of Ford Madox 
Ford, the critic and poet, he was born in 1877 and 
attended the University College School and also uni- 
versities on the continent. During the World War he 
was a war correspondent. Under the pseudonym of 


Jane Wardle he published inch novels as The Artistic 
Temperament] The Lord of Latimer Street; Margery 
Pigeon; The Paeque Flower; Where Truth Lies; 
Hunt the Slipper; Little Pitchers; and Needles and 
Pins. He also published Love's Disguises (five one- 
act plays, 1900); The Book of Witches (1908); A 
Vagabond in New York (1918); French Francs 
(1029); and Some of the English (1030). 

Hunt, Richard Howland. American architoct, ' died in 
New York City, July 12, 1981. He was born in Paris, 
France, Mar. 14, 1862, and attended the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and the l&eole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. On the death of his father, 
Richard Morris Hunt, in 1895, he completed one of 
the new wings of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City. He also designed Quintard and 
Hoffman Halls at the University of the South, Kissam 
Hall at Vanderbilt University, and private residences 
for William K. and George W. Vanderbilt, Howard 
Gould, and Mrs. 0. H. P. Belmont. Ha was past presi- 
dent of the Municipal Art Society, the Architectural 
League of New York, and the New York chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Hussein Ibn AH, died June 4, 1931. 

Indy, Paul Mane Thdodore Vincent d’, died Dec. 2, 
1931. 

Ingalls, George Hoadly. American railway official, 
died in New York City, June 14, 1931. He was born 
in Boston, Mass., July 28, 1872, and was grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1893. After serving as a 
clerk in the general superintendent’s office of the 
Chesapeake ft Ohio Railway, he was appointed in 
1896 assistant to the president of that road. In 1901 
he became assistant general freight agent for the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
at Cincinnati, and the following year was advanced 
to general freight agent for that road and also for the 
Cincinnati Northern, and Dayton ft Union Railroads. 
Ho was freight traffic manager (1906—17) and traffic 
manager (1917-18) for the New York Central lines 
west of Buffalo, and during the World War was 
traffic assistant to the regional director of the U 8 
Railroad Administration. From 1919 until his death 
he was vice president in charge of traffic for the New 
York Central lines. 

Iiigersoll, Rear Admiral Royal Rodney, died Apr 
21, 3931. 

Irvine, Frank. American lawyer, died in Ithaca, 
N. Y, June 23, 1931. Ho was born in Sharon, Pa, 
Sept. 15, 1868, and was graduated from Cornell 
University in 1880 and from the National University, 
Washington, D. 0., in 1883 On being admitted to the 
bar, he served for a \ear as assistant U. 8. attorney 
in the District of Columbia In 1884 he removed to 
Omaha, Neb., becoming judge of the 4th Nebrnskii 
district in 1891 and supreme court commissioner in 
189.3, which position he held for six years. He was 
called to the law college of Cornell University in 1901 
as professor of pleading and practice and also acted 
as dean of the faculty of law from 1907 to 1914. 
He then became public service commissioner for the 
2d New York District, and on the expiration of his 
term in 1021 was Democratic candidate for Congress 
fiom the 37th New York district At the time of his 
death he was engaged in private practice in Ithaca. 

Irwin, Maj-Gen George LeBov, U. S. A. American 
soldier, died at sea Feb. 19, 1931. He was horn at 
Port Wayne, Mich . Aug. 26, 1868, and was graduated 
from the U. S Military Academy in 1889. the Coast 
Artillery School in 1894, and the Army War College 
in 1910, Promoted through the grades, he was made 
major-general in 1928. During the World War he suc- 
cessively commanded the 66th, 2d, and 57th Field 
Artillery brigades in France, serving on the Verdun 
and Alsace fronts and in the Marne-Aisne, Oisne- 
Aisne, and Meuse- Argonne offensives. After 1923 he 
was commander of the Field Artillery School at Fort 
Sill, Okla 

Jadwin, Lt.-Gen. Edgar, U. S. A., Ret., died Mar. 2, 
1931. 

Jaffa. Meyer Edward. American chemist, died in 
Berkeley, Calif., June 28, 1931. He was born m 
Sidney, Australia, Oct. 6, 1867, and was graduateil 
from the University of California in 1877. After 
serving as assistant chemist for the 10th United States 
Census in 1879—80 and for the Northern Transcon- 
tinental Survey in 1881-83, he was appointed as- 
sistant and chemist in the department of viticulture 
of the University of California. In 1889 he was trans- 
ferred to the agricultural department of that insti- 
tution, serving successively as instructor and assistant 
professor. He became assistant professor of nutrition 
in 1906 and head of that department in 1908, retir- 
ing as professor emeritus in 1925. He was director 
of the California State Pood and Drug Laboratory 
during 1908-16, and after 1915 was consulting nutri- 
tion expert for the California State Board of Health 
and after 1925 director of the bureau of food and 
dmirs of that board, Hii eontributlons in the field of 
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nutrition Include dietary itudief with the Ohineee and 
other jproupB and ezteniive work on the digeetibility 
of fruit and nute. 

Jaime, Prince of Bourbon, Duke of Madrid, died 
Oct. 2. 1981. 

James, Herbert Armitage. British clergyman and 
educator, died in London Not. 16, 1981. He was 
born in Kirkdale, Liverpool, Aug. 8, 1844, and at- 
tended Jesus and Lincoln Colleges, Oxford. With the 
exception of the deanship of St. Asaph in North Wales, 
which he held during 1886--89, he was head master 
or principal of Rossall School (1875—86), Cheltenham 
College (1889-96), and Rugby School (1896-1909). 
At the time of his death he was president of St. John's 
Collera, Oxford. 

Jelks, William Dorsey. American insurance official 
and politician, died in Eufaula, Ala., Dec. 18, 1981. 
He was born in Russell County, Ala., Nov. 7, 1856, 
and was graduated from Mercer University in 1876. 
After acting for 20 years as editor of the Eufaula 
TimBs, he entered politics, being elected to the Ala- 
bama Senate. In 1901, while president of that body, 
ho became governor of Alabama on the death of Gov- 
ernor W. J. Sanford. He also was elected governor 
for the ensuing term 1903-07. In 1907 he organized 
tho Protective Life Insurance Company in Birming- 
ham, acting first as president and then as chairman 
of the board. 

Jenkins, Edward Hopkins, died Nov. 7, 1981. 

JibrAn, Khalil Jibr&n. See Gibran, Kahlil. 

Joel, Solomon Barnato. British industrialist, died 
in Moulton Paddocks, Newmarket, May 22, 1931, 

aged 65. As a member of the firm of Barnato Bros., 
he had been a prominent figure since the early ’90s 
in the diamond and gold mining industries of South 
Africa Ho was also chairman of the Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company and director of the 
Premier Diamond Mining Company and the Angola 
Diamond Mining Company which held a virtual mo- 
nopoly of the European market. 

Jonre, Joseph Jacques C^saire, died Jan. 3, 1931. 

Johnson, Allen, died Jan. 18, 1981. 

Johnson, Byron Bancroft American baseball pro- 
moter, died m St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 28, 1931. He 
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 6, 1865, and was 
graduated from Marietta College in 1897. After a brief 
career as a newspaper sports writer he helped organize 
the American League of Professional Baseball Clubs, 
of which ho was president from 1900 to 1927. 

Johnson, George Ellsworth. American educator, died 
in Boston, Mass , Aug. 26, 1931. He was born in 
Springfield, Vt , June 21, 1862, and was graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1887, later attending the 
Hartford Theological Seminary and Clark University. 
After serving as principal or superintendent of schools 
in Colehrook, N. H., Springfield, Vt., Andover, Mass., 
Tewksbury, Mass., and Hyde Park, Mass., he became, 
in 1907, superintendent of the Pittsburgh Playground 
Association and professor of play in the school of 
odu cation at the ’University of Pittsburgh. He was 
head of the department of play and recreation at the 
New York School of Philanthropy during 1913-15, 
and also lecturer at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He then went to Harvard as assistant pro- 
fosHor in the division of education, and in 1920 was ap- 
pointod associate professor in tho graduate school of 
education His works include EleTnerUary Eational 
Speller (1903); OontagiouB Diseases of Children 
(1006); Education by Plays and Games (1907); 
Whal to Do at Recess (1910), and Education through 
Recreation (1916). 

Johnson, KossiterLdied Oct. 8, 1931. 

Johnson, Willis Fletcher, died Mar. 28, 1981. 

Johnston, Annie Fellows, died Oct. 5, 1931. 

Johnston, Charles, died Oct. 16, 1931. 

Jordan, David Starr, died Sept. 19, 1931. 

Karlfcldt, Erik Axel, died Apr. 8, 1931. 

Kassiotis, Damianos, died Aug. 14, 1931. 

Kauffman, Galvin Henry. American botanist, died in 
Ann Arbon Mich., June 14, 1931. He was born in 
Lebanon, Pa., Mar. 10, 1869, and was jnaduated 
from Harvard in 1896 and with the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Michigan in 1906. After 
serving as instructor in botany at the University of 
Michigan from 1904 to 1908, he became assistant 
professor in 1908, associate professor and director of 
the university herbarium in 1020, and professor and 
director in 1923. Duri^ the World War period he 
was a member of the Federal horticultural board of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. He published 
Agaricaeeas of Michigan (2 vols., 1918). 

Kay, Edgar Boyd. American civil engineer, died in 
Washington, D. C., Apr. 21, 1931. He was bom in 
Warriors Mark, Pa., Jan. 15, 1860, and was grad- 
uated from the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 
1888. After serving as an instructor at Rensselaer, 
Union College, and Cornell University, he became in 
1008 professor of civil engineering at the University 
of Alabama and in 1907 dean oi the college of en- 


gineering. He designed the U. S. standard incin- 
erator and eeverol municipal incinerator plants, and 
in addition to designing and building many water 
works, sewer, and lighting systems and steam and 
electric railways was consulting engineer for the water 
works department of the city of Mobile in 1012 and 
for the Alabama Railway Commission from 1008 to 
1915. During the World War he was chief of the 
hydraulic and sanitary division in the office of the 
quartermaster general. War Department, Washington, 
Keith, John Alexander Hull. American educator, 
died in Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 22, 1031. He was born 
in Homer, 111., Nov. 28, 1860, and was graduated 
from the Illinois State Normal University in 1894 
and from Harvard in 1899. After acting as professor 
of pedagogy and assistant in psychology at the North- 
ern Illinois State Normal School in De Kalb (1890- 
1906) and head of the training department of tho 
Illinois State Normal University in Normal (1906— 
07), he became president of the Oshkosh (Wis.) 
State Normal School in 1907, principal of the In- 
diana (Pa.) Normal School in 1917, and superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Pennsylvania in 1927. 
In 1081 he was named educational consultant to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania’s department of pub- 
lic instruction. He wrote Elementary Education, Its 
Processes and Problems (_1905) ; The Nation and the 
Schools (with William 0. Bagloy, 1919) ; and An 
Introduction to Teaching (1923). 

Kelley, Francis Alphonsus. American clergyman, 
died in Oatskill, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1931. He was born 
in Cohoes, N. Y., Apr. 19, 1888, and attended St. 
Michael’s College, Toronto, Toronto University, and 
St. Bernard's Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. On taking 
orders in 1012 he became assistant pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church. Albany, N. Y., and 
served in the same capacity at St. Vincent de Paul’s 
Church, Albany, and St. Mary’s Church, Troy. At the 
time of his death he was pastor of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart. Cairo, N. Y. During the World War he 
served in France as chaplain of the 27th Division, 
where he won the praise of both British and Amer- 
ican generals for * 'gallantry on the field of battle.” 
He was decorated with the Distinguished Service 
Cross and the British Military Cross. On the forma- 
tion of the American Legion in 1919 he was chosen 
the first national chaplain. 

King, Edward S(kinner), died Sept. 10, 1931. 
Kipp, Theodor. Gorman jurisprudent, died in Italy, 
Apr. 2, 1931. He was born in Hanover Apr. 10. 
1862, and attended the universities of Leipzig and 
Gdttingen. After teaching at universities in Halle, 
Kiel, and Erlangen, he became professor of juris* 
pruaence at the University of Berlin in 1901. He 
was an authority on Roman law, pubhshing Oeschxchte 
und Quell en des rdmischen Rechts (3 vols., 1896- 
1909) and elaborating on the Pandekten, or excerpte 
from the writings of Roman jurists compiled by di- 
rection of tho emperor Justinian in 533 (3 vols., 
1900-06). He also wrote Die Litisdenunziation (1887) 
and Die BerurteUung tur Abgabe von WiUenserk- 
larungen und tu Rechtshandlungen (1892) and col- 
laborated with Ludwig Enneccerus on Lehrbuch des 
bdrgerlxchen Rechts (1924). 

Kitaznto, Shibasaburo, died June 13, 1931.^ 
Knutsford, Sydney Holland, Second Viscount. 
British barrister, died in London July 27, 1931. 
Born Mar, 19, 1855, he attended Wellington College 
and Cambridge, and was called to the bar in 1879. 
He was director of the English, Scottish, and Aus- 
tralian Bank, Underground Electric Railways Com- 
pany, City and South London Railway, and London 
and Scottish Life Assurance Company, and was for- 
merly director of the East and West India Dock Com- 
pany and other companies which were sold to the 
Port of London Authority. As chairman of the Lon- 
don Hospital, ho collected about JE6,000,000 for that 
institution over a period of 35 years. Ho published 
In Black and White (1926). 

Kobbfi, Mai.-Gen. William August. U ^ S. A., Ret. 
American soldier, died in Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 18, 
1931. He was born in New York City Mav 10, 1840. 
After serving in the Civil War he remained in tho 
Army and was graduated from tho Artillery School^ in 
1873, being promoted through the grades to major- 

f :eneral in 1904 when he was retired. He was an 
nstructor at the Artillery School during 1885—96 
and served in the Philippines during the Spanish- 
American War as a major in command of the Third 
Artillery, being appointed in 1899 military governor 
and department commander of Mindanao and Join. 
From 1902 to 1904 he was commander of the De- 
partment of Dakota. 

Kober, George Martin, died Apr. 24, 1931. 

Kunits, Luigi von. Austrian violinist, composer, and 
conductor, di^ in Toronto, Canada, Oct. 8, 1931. 
He was bom in Vienna, July 80, 1870, and attended 
the University of Vienna and the Vienna Conservatory 
of Music, studying violin under Kr&l and fiev6ik 
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and composition under Bruckner. He came to the 
United States in 1898 as assistant conductor and 
concert-master of the Austrian Orchestra at the Colum- 
bian Exposition. After teaching in Chicago for three 
years he went to Pittsburgh as leading violinist of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra and teacher at the 
Pittsburgh Conservatory. In 1910 he returned to 
Europe for a two-year concert tour and then was 
appointed head of the violin department of the Ca- 
nadian Academy of Music in Toronto, where he also 
organized the Academy String Quartet. In 1928 he 
became conductor of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra. 
His compositions include two violin concertos, string 
quartet in D minor, violin Etudes, songs and choruses. 
He was the author of Tht Hero os Muaietan — Bm- 
thoven (1913) and editor of the Oanadtan Journal of 
Music, which he founded in 1915. 

Lacey, Thomas Alexander, died Dec. 7, 1931. 

La Follotte, Bello Case. The widow of Robert M. 
La Follette, U. S. Senator from Wisconsin, died 
111 Washmirton, D. C., Aug. 18, 1931. She was born in 
Summit, Wis , Apr. 21, 1869, and was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1879. Two years 
later she was married She studied law in order to 
enter into her husband’s work, and on his election to 
Congress in 1887 served as his secretary and clerk. 
She was also active as a speaker and writer, espe- 
cially in behalf of woman suffrage. After Senator La 
Pollcttc’s death in 1925 she devoted herself to writing 
bis biography. She was also the mother of Robert 
M. La Follette, Jr., who was appointed to fill his 

father’s unexuired term in the Senate, and of Philip 
La Follette, Governor of Wisconsin. 

Lahm, Frank S. American aviation pioneer, died in 
Paris, France, Dec. 29, 1931. He was born in Can- 
ton, Ohio, Apr. 25, 1846. In 1883 he took up his 

residence in Pans, and from the early days of the 
Wright Brothers' experiments was interested in avia- 
tion. He persuaded James Gordon Bennott, publisher 
of the New York Herald, to donate the trophy which 
bears Bennett’s name and which was won by his 

son, then Col. Prank P. Lahm, U. S. A., at tho in- 
ternational balloon race in Pans in 1906. He was a 
director of tho A^ro Club of France for 25 years 

and vice president of tho International Aeronautic 
Federation 

Lune-Poole, Stanley, died Dec. 29, 1931. 

Lathrop, Ghailes Newton. American clergyman, died 
•Tan. 30, 1931, in San Francisco, Calif , where he was 
born Nov. 10, 1871 Following his graduation from 
Harvard in 1890 and the Western Theological Seminary 
in 1899, he was ordained in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, being curate of the Church of the Advent, 
San Francisco, from 1901 to 1904 and rector of the 
same from 1904 to 1916 During the World War he 
was a member of the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium, being assigned to the province of LiSge. He 
became dean of All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee, Wis., 
in 1917 and executive secretary of tho department of 
Chiistian social service of the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 1920. 

Lauderdale, Frederick Colin Maitland, Fourteenth 
Earl of. Scottish soldier, died in London, Sept 14, 
1931. Born Apr. 12, 1868, he entered the Royal 
Scots Fusiliers at the age of 18 and became a lieu- 
tenant in the 2d Dragoons the following year. In 
1894 he was transferred to the Scots Guards and was 
later commissioned an onsira in the Royal Company 
of Archers, the King's body-guard for Scotland. He 
served in the Boer War with tho Imperial Yeomanry, 
and from 1904 to 1908 was assistant director of 
auxiliary forces at Headquarters Staff. During the 
World War he commanded the 8d garrison battalion 
of the Northumberland Fusiliers He succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father in 1924, and in 1929 
was elected Scotland’s representative peer. He also 
was made an Officer of the Order of the British 
Empire in 1919. 

Lawrence, Dorset William. See D’Orsay, Lawrence 

Learned, Henry Barrett American historian, died 
in Palo Alto, Calif., Oct. 18, 1931. He was horn in 
Exeter, N. H., Mar. 21, 1868, and was graduated from 
Harvard in 1890 and with the Ph.D. degree from 
Yale in 1909. After teaching in private schools in 
Plymouth, Mass , and Chicago he was appointed head 
of the department of history at the Armour Institute 
of Technology in Chicago in 1894, and in 1897 was 
called to Harvard as an assistant in history. In 1900 
he went to Yale as instructor in history at the Sheffield 
Scientific School and in 1909 to Wesleyan University 
as lecturer on history. During the World War he 
served in tho Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and from 1917 to 1921 wag a member 
of the District of Columbia Board of Education. He 
then became lecturer and associate professor of Euro- 
pean history at Stanford University, with the title of 
acting professor after 1927. He wrote: The President’s 
Cabinet (1912) ; Some Aspects of the Cabinet Meeting 


(1918); and ‘W. L. Maroy" in American Secretaries 
of State amd Their Diplomacy (1928). 

Leblang, Joseph. American theatrical broker, died in 
New York City, Apr. 17, 1931, Born in Hungary in 
1874, he was brought to the United States in childhood. 
About 1895 he conceived the idea of a cut-rate theatre 
ticket system, which was later developed into the Le- 
blang Central Public Service Ticket Agency. This sys- 
tem proved a boon, not only m stabilizing the prices 
of tickets to theatre-goers, but in enabling producers 
to keep a now play going during its first critical weeks 
or to continue the production of a successful play after 
the first popular interest in it had waned. Ho was also 
a backer for many New York plays, including the Green- 
wich Village Follies, and was owner of of several thea- 
tres in the Broadway district. 

Le Bon, Gustave, died Dec. 18, 1931. 

Lebrix, Joseph. French aviator, died noar Ufa, 
Soviet Union, Kept. 12, 1031. Born in Brittany in 
1900, he entered the French Navy and was decorated 
for services in air fighting over Morocco. In 1927, with 
Dieudonn^ Costes, he established an air route to South 
America and also made an extended tour of the Latin 
American countries from Octobei, 1927, to February, 
1928. Arriving at New Orleans on February 4, he and 
his co-piiot proceeded to Washington and from there 
made a memorable flight across the continent that con- 
tributed to the development of good-will between France 
and the Uuited Staten. For this exploit Lebrix was 
made a lieutenant commander in the French Navy. He 
met his death in an attempted non-stop flight, with Mar- 
cel Doret, from Pans to Tokyo. See AICronautics. 

Lehmann, Frederick William, died Sept. 12, 1931. 

Leitch, Archibald. British physician, died lu London 
Jan. 27, 1931. He was born in Rothesny, June 3, 1878, 
and was graduated from the medical department of 
Glasgow UniveiBity in 1902. He acted successively as 
assistant to the director of the Middlesex Cancer Re- 
search Laboratories, director of the Gaird Reseat ch 
Laboratory in Dundee, and pathologist to the Cancer 
Hospital, London In 1010, having become lecognized 
as an authority in his field, ho was made research fel- 
low of St Andrews University. At the time of his death 
ho was director of the Research Institute of tho Cancer 
Hospital, London, and professor of oxponmental path- 
ology in the University of London He was a member 
of many British and foreign societies engaged in the 
study of cancer, and in addition to numerous papers on 
cancer and other pathological subjects edited the lenort 
of the International Cancer Conference held m Lon- 
don in 1928. 

Leopold Salvator, Archduke. Member of tho Toscane 
line of the Austrian royal house of llapsburg, died in 
Vienna Sept. 4, 1931. He was born in Alt-Bun/lnu Oct 
15, 1863, son of Archduke Charles Salvator. Entering 
the Austrian Army, he was advanced to colonel-general 
and served os inspector general of artillery during tho 
World War. After tho war he made his home in Barce- 
lona, Spain, tho former residence of his wife, Blanche 
of Castille, Princess of Bourbon, to whom he was mar- 
ried m 1889. He was patron of the Academy of Sci- 
ence, Literature, and Fine Arts of Prague, and a 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, St. Hubert, and the Black 

e Senne, Camille (pseudonyms Marcello and Char- 
ley), French novelist, poet, dramatist, and critic, died 
July 7, 1931, in Pans where he was born Dec. 12, 
1851. During his journalistic career ho was editor of 
Minenirel, he Petit Meridional, and La Prrsse, and 
dramatic and music critic for La Petite Jtdpubhque, 
literary and art critic for La France, and honorary 
president of the Association of Dramatic and Music 
Critics. He had also been an instructor at the School 
of Higher Social Studies^ a membor of the Commission 
of Theatres and of tho lury on admission to the Con- 
servatoire, an officer of the Legion of Honor, and laure- 
ate of the French Academy. Among his novels are 
Louise Menqal (1884), En Commandite (1886); Le 
Yertige (1887): Vera Nicole (1889); Chatne mystique 
U896) ; and Cher Mattre (1896). Ho also collaborated 
with Edmond Texier between 1878 and 1886 in writing 
15 other novels, among which are La Dame du lac, 
L’Inconnue, Le Manage de Rosette, and Les Memoir es 
de Oendrillon His plays include I/Atode de Seville 
(1911); L’lUustre Gaudissart (1918); and Le reveil 
de Corneille (1916). He also published Le Thi&tre A 
Paris (5 vola., 1888-90), and Rimes tragxques (1915) 
and Poemes de la grantle guerre (1919). 

Lethaby, William Richard. British architect, died in 
London July 17, 1931, aged 74 He was a former 
professor of design at the Royal College of Art and 
former principal of the London County (iounoil Central 
School of Arts and Crafts. In 1900 he was appointed 
surveyor of the fabric of Westminster Abbey, in which 
ost he did valuable restoration work for more than 
0 years. His works include: Early Christian Art 
(1911); Architecture (1912); Mediaeval Art (1912); 
Home and Country Arts (1923) ; Londxnium Architeo- 
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ture and ths Crafts (1928 ) ; and Westminster Abbep 
Re-examined (1925). 

Lcrutze, Reair Admiral Eugene Henry Oozzong, died 
Sept. 16. 1981. 

Lewis, Col. Isaac Newton, U. S, A. Ret., died Nov. 
0, 1931. 

Lindsay, (Nicholas) Vachel, died Dec. 6, 1081. 

Lipton. Sir Thomas Johnstone, died Oct. 2, 1981. 

Littmann, Max, died Sept. 21, 1931. 

Loebell, Friedrich Wilhelm G. von. German statesman, 
died in Brandenburg-on-Havel Nov. 21, 1981. Born 
Sept. 17, 1865, he attended the Universities of Strass* 
burg and Leipzig, and was elected to the Reichstag in 
1888. In 1904 he was appointed to the Chancellory, 
serving as under-secretary during 1907-09. He became 
Prussian Minister of the Interior in 1914 and held 
this portfolio throughout the War. In 1926 he organized 
a bloc which proposed General von Hindonburg as 
President of the German Republic, 

Longueuil, Reginald Grant d’lverville de Ste. Helene, 
Eighth Baron of French seignior, died in Pau, Aug. 
30, 1931, aged 73. He was holder of the only ancient 
hereditary Canadian title, which was conferred by 
Louis XIV lu 1700 and recognized by Queen Victoria 
in 1880. 

Longworth, Nicholas, died Apr. 9, 1931. 

Loomis, Elmer Howard. American Tthysicist, died in 
Princeton, N J., Jan 22, 1931. He was born in Ver- 
million, Oswego Co., N. Y, May 24, 1861, and was 
graduated from Madison (later Colgate) University in 
1883, receiving the Ph D. degree from the University 
of Strassburg in 1893. After 1894 he served succes- 
sively ns instructor, assistant professor, and professor 
of physics at Piincetun University. He devised im- 
portant improvements in methods of determining the 
freezing points of dilute solutions. 

Loucheur, Louis, died Nov 22, 19.31. 

Louise, Pnnross, of England, died Jan. 4, 1931. 

Lucas, Sir Charles Prestwood British colonial his- 
torian, died in London, May 7, 1931 He was born in 
Cnckhowel Aug 7, 18.53, and attended Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford Called to the bar of Lincoln's Inn m 188,'5, 
he later abandoned the law in favoi of a Colonial Office 
post He was made Assistant Undcr-Secretaiy of State 
in 1897, and from 1907 until his retirement in 1911 
viis head of the Dominions Department He was cre- 
ated a Knight Commander of St. Michael and St. 
George in 1907 and Knight Commander of the Bath 
in 1912 Among his works are An Hvtforical Oeogra)thp 
of the lintish Colonies (12 vols , 1887-1920); A His- 
torv of Canada, 1763-1812 (1009); The British Em- 
}/i)e (1915), The Beffinntnge of English Overseas En- 
feritrise (1917); The Empire at War (1021-26); 
The Pattifwn and Colonization of Africa (1922) ; The 
Eton/ of the Emjnie (1924); and Religion, Colonising, 
and Trade (1930) 

Liiiggi, Luigi, died Feb 1, 1931, 

Lundborg, Einar-Paal Rw’edisli aviator, died in Stock- 
holm, Jan 27, 1031, aged 35 He joined the Swedish 
Army at the age of 19, but resigned a year later to 
si rve V ith the (merman forces in the World War, win- 
ning the Iron Cross He also participated in the Fin- 
nish and Latvian wars of independence of 1918 and 
1910 against the Soviets. He then rejoined the Swedish 
Armv, becoming a captain in the air corps On June 
23, 1028, he rescued Gen. Umberto Nobile, commander 
of the dirigible Jtnlia which was wrecked, after re- 
turning fiom its flight to the North Pole, on May 25 
near Foyn Island 

Lnndie, John, died Feb. 9, 1931. 

Lntkin, Peter Christian. American pianist and or- 
ganist, died in Evanston, 111 , Dec 27, 1931 IIo "was 
born in Thompsonvillo, Wis , Mur. 27, 1858, and after 
studying iirivatelv in Chicago attended the Hochschule 
fur Miisik in Berlin and the Leschetizky Piano School 
in Vienna In 1888 he became director of the theoreti- 
cal department of the American Conservatory of Music 
in Chicago, and three years later professor of music at 
Northwestern University. He also was dean of the 
school of music at Noithwestern from 1897 to 1928, 
and had been conductor of the Chicago North Shore 
Festival since 1909 A composer of church music, he 
lectured on that subject at the Western Theological 
Seminary He was a founder of the Ameiican Guild of 
Organists. 

Lyttelton, Gen. Sir Neville (Gerald), died July 6, 
1931. 

McCann, Alfred W(atterson). American food expert 
and author, died in New York City, Jan. 19, 1081. He 
was horn in Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 9, 1870, and at- 
tended Duquesne University and the University of 
Chicago. He was director of the Alfred W. McCann 
Laboratories in New York City and was associated for 
many yeais with Dr. Harvey Wiley in his crusade for 
pure food. He bocarao popular as a writer on this sub- 
ject in 1912, when he began publishing in the New 
York Globe his findings concemii^ adulteration. He 
wrote Starving America (1013) ; Vital Questions and 


Answers (1018); Thirtv-Osnt Bread (1917); This 
Famishing World (later issued under the title. Science 
of Ealing, 1010) ; God or Gorilla (1922) ; Ths Science 
of Keeping Young (1925) ; and The Greatest of Men— 
Washington (1927). 

MacColl, James Roberton. American industrialist, 
died in Providence, R. 1., Nov. 28, 1931. He was born 
in Glasgow, Scotland, Apr. 2, 1856, and before coming 
to the United States was a partner during 1878-82 of 
Thomson and MacColl, manufacturers of dress goods 
in Glasgow. He became agent of the Lorraine Company, 
manufacturers of cotton and worsted goods in Paw- 
tucket, R. 1., in 1882, treasurer in 1896, and president 
in 1920. In 1005 he was elected president of the Now 
England Cotton Manufacturers' Association, which dur- 
ing his administration became the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers. He also presided at the In- 
ternational Conferences of Cotton (Growers and Manu- 
facturers in Washington (1006) and Atlanta, Gn. 
(1907). 

McCullough, Ernest, died Oct. 1, 1931. 

McCurdy, Stewart LeRoy. American surgeon, died 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 8, 1931. He was bom in Bow 
erston, Ohio, July 15, 1859, and was graduated with 
the M.D. degree from the Ohio State Uiiivorsity in 
1881 and fiom the New York Post Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital m 1885. Since 1896 he had been 
professor of anatomy and oral surgery in the dental 
department of the University of Pittsbuigh Ho was 
also assistant professor of surgery in the medical de- 
]>artment of that institution, surgeon for the I'ennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and orthopedic surgeon at the Colum- 
bia Hospital, Pittsburgh. In addition to articles on 
oithopedic surgery in numerous medical journals, he 
wrote Manual of Orthopedic Surgery/ (1898)* Oral 
Surgery (1901); Arthrosteopedic Surgery (1009); and 
Oral Surgery (1912). 

McKlroy, Rear Admiral George Wightman, U. S. N , 
Ret. American naval officer, died in Oilando, Fla, Jan. 
6, 1931 He was bom in Henry, 111, Mar. 10, 1858, 
and was graduated from the U. S. Naval Academy in 
1878 Appointed an assistant engineer in the Navy 
in 1880, he was iiromoted through the giadcs to rear 
admiral in 1916 During the Spanish-Amcrican War 
he served on the gunboat Gloucester, which played an 
important part in the destruction of Cervera’s squadron 
in Santiago harbor July 3, 1898. For more than 20 
years he was connected with the Navy’s engineering 
dejiartment as inspector of machinery or engineeiing 
material. During the World War he was inspector of 
machineiy and ordnance for the Fore River Shipbuild- 
ing Company, Quincy, Mass, and prior to his retiic- 
ment in 1022 was inspector of engineering material for 
the Brooklyn district 

MacGeoige, William Stewart. British painter, died 
in Edinburgh, Nov. 9, 1931. Born at Castle Douglas, 
he attended the Royal Institution. Art School in Edin- 
burgh and also studied at the Antwerp Academy under 
Verlat He was elected an Associate of the Roval Scot- 
tish Academy in 1899 and an Academician in 1910. 
Among his works are “Hallowe’en” which was ex- 
hibited at the Paris Salon, “Border Ballads,” at the 
Pans International Exhibition, and “Kirkcudbright,” 
at the Scottish Modern Arts Association 

McGill, David Frazier. American clcigyman, died in 
Avalon, Pa., Apr 26, 1931. He was born in West 
Alexander, Pa., Mar. 22, 1857, and was graduated 
from Washington and Jefferson College in 1881 and 
from the Allegheny TheoloCTcal Seminary in 1884. 
Ordaint^ to the United Presbyterian ministry, he held 

E astorates in Allegheny, Pa , from 1885 to 1911 and in 
len Avon, Pa , from 1911 to 1915. At the time of his 
death he was professor of ecclesiastical history and 
church government at the Pittsburgh Theological Sem- 
inal y He was also associate editor of the United Pres- 
byterian from 1891 to 1914, general secretary of the 
Young People’s Christian Union from 1897 to 1900, 
principal clerk of the General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America after 1903, and 
treasurer of the Council of Reformed Churches in 
America Holding the Presbyterian System. 

McGlennon, Cornelius A. American jurist, died In 
Newark, N. J., June 13, 1931. He was born in East 
Newark, N. J., Dec. 10, 1878. and was graduated from 
Seton Hall (College, South Orange, N. J., in 1899. 
After acting as a public-school and high-school prin- 
cipal for 15 years, he was admitted to the New Jersey 
bar in 1016, and throe years later was elected to the 
66th Congress (1919-21) from the 8th New Jersey 
District. Ho also served as mayor of Newark and as 
a member of the New Jersey Senate. At the time of his 
death he was judge of the New Jersey Court of Errors 
and Appeals, to which he had boon appointed in 1924 
and reappointed in 1930. 

McHenry. Edwin Harrison. American civil engineer, 
died In Ardmore, Pa., Aug. 21, 1931. He was born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 25, 1850, and attended the 
Pennsylvania Military Academy. Entering the employ 
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of the Northern Pacific Railway as a rodman in 18fi8, 
he was advanced to chief enfineer in 1898« and was 
also chief engineer for the Canadian Paoifie Railway 
from 1902 to 1904. He was then elected engineering 
vice president of the New York, New Haven A Hart- 
ford Railroad, and during his term from 1904 to 1911 
supervised the electrification of the lines of this rail- 
road from Stamford, Conn., to New York City and 
through the Hoosac Tunnel. He also assumed the vice 
residency of the Boston & Maine Railroad in 1911, 
eing in charge of construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance. On his resignation in 1913 he established the 
consulting engineering firm of McHenry & Murray in 
New Haven, Conn., but retired from active practice two 
years later. 

McIntosh. William Carmichael, diod Apr. 1, 1981. 

MoKechnie. Sir James. British naval architect, died 
in London, Oct. 14, 1981. He was managing director 
of Vickers, Ltd., the naval ship and munitions works, 
which at Barrow-in Furness produced, under his direc- 
tion, during the World War every kind of armament for 
the British Navy. In addition to being a member of the 
council of the Institution of Naval Architects and a liv- 
eryman of the Worshipful Company of Shipwrights, he 
was a member of the consultative committee of the 
Marine Department of the Board of Trade and vice 
president of the Navy League. He was created a Knight 
Commander of the Order of the British Empire in 1918, 
and had previously received the Giand Cross of the 
Royal Order of Isabel the Catholic, of Spain, and the 
Order of the Rising Sun. of Japan, for services ren- 
dered to those countries. 

MacKennal, Sir Bertram, died Oct. 10, 1931. 

MacKent^', John Edmund, diod Dec. 11, 1931. 

MacKeuzie, Frederick A. British journalist, died in 
Zeist, Holland, July 31, 1931. He was born in Quebec, 
Canada, Sept. 17, 1869 Engaging in journalism in 
London, ho became in 1900 war correspondent of the 
Daily Mad. Ten years later he was appointed editor of 
the London Timeif weekly edition, and after 1914 served 
as editor of special numbers of that newspaper. After 
the Russian Revolution he decided to make a study of 
the methods of the Soviet Government, and in 1921 was 
appointed correspondent of the Chicago Dady News in 
Russia and nortliern Europe. He was president of the 
Association of Foreign Journalists in Russia in 1923. 
On his return to England in 1926 he was engaged in 
an extensive lecture tour, and prior to his death was 
London correspondent for the Japan Advertufr and 
Jiji Shimpo of Tokyo Among his works are From 
Tokyo to Tifiia (1905); The VnveUed East (1907); 
The Tragedy of Korea (1908); Through the Htnden- 
burg Line (1919) ; Korea’s Fight for Freedom (1920) ; 
Russia before Dawn (1923) ; King George V — In Bis 
Own Words (1929); The Clash of the Cymbals, the 
Secret History of the Revolt in the Salvation Army 
(1929); Booth'Tucker, Sadhu and Saint (1930); 
The Russian CruciAxion (1930); and Beaverbrook 
(1931). 

MacKenzie, James Cameron, diod May 10, 1931 

McKibbin, William. American theologian, died in Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, Dec. 20, 1931. He was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Fa.^ May 24, 1850, and was graduated from 
Princeton m 1869 and from the Western Theologiral 
Seminary m 1873. Ordained to the Presbyterian min- 
istry, he was successively pastor until 1904 of the Sev- 
enth Church, Pittsburgh; Central Church, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Second Church, Pittsburgh; and First Church, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. He then became presi- 
dent, and professor of systematic theology, at the Lane 
Theological Seminary in Cincinnati, where ho remained 
until 1925. 

McLean, William L. American newspaper publisher, 
died in Germantown, Pa., July 30, 1931. Ho was born 
in Mt. Pleasant, Pa., May 4, 1852, After being con 
iiected with the business departments of the Pittsburgh 
Leader (1872-78) and the Philadelphia Press (1878- 
9.5), he purchased the Philadelphia Bulletin, of which 
he was publisher until his death. He was also a di 
rector of the Associated Press from 1896 to 1924 and 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
from 1899 to 1905. 

McMillan, Margaret, died Mar. 29, 1931. 

McMillan, Sir Robert Furse. British jurist, died in 
Perth, Australia, Apr. 23, 1931. He was born in Lon- 
don, Jan. 24, 1858, and was educated at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. (Called to the bar of the Inner Temple in 
1881, ho joined the Western Circuit, becoming a judge 
in 1902. In 1906, having migrated to Australia, he 
was appointed a puisne judge of the Supreme Court of 
Western Australia and was advanced to be Chief Jus- 
tice in 1913. He was elected Lieutenant-Governor of 
Western Australia in 1921. He also was knighted in 
1916, and in 1925 was created a Knight Commander of 
St. Michael and St. George. 

Macnamara, Thomas James, died Dec. 4, 1931. 

MaeVeagh, Charles, died Dec. 4, 1931. 

Main, Pietro, Cardinal. Italian prelate of the Roman 
Catholic Church, died in Pisa Mar. 17, 1081, aged 78. 


Elevated to the archbishopric of Pisa, he was created 
cardinal priest by Pope Pius X in 1007. 

Main, John Haneon Thomas. American educator, 
died in Grmnell, Iowa, Apr. 1, 1981. He was bom 
in Toledo, Ohio, Apr. 2, 1850, and was graduated from 
Moores Hill (Ind.) College in 1881 and with the Ph.D. 
degree from Johns Hopkins University in 1892. After 
acting as professor of ancient languages at Moores 
Hill College from 1880 to 1889, he became assistant 
professor of Greek and Latin at the Woman's College 
of Baltimore in 1890 and senior fellow in Greek at 
Johns Hopkins University the following year. He then 
went to Iowa (later Grinnell) College, where he was 
Carter professor of Greek language and literature 
0892-1900), acting president (1900-^2), dean of the 
faculty (1902-06), and president (after 1906). He 
was a member of the American Relief Commission to 
the Near East in 1919 and a trustee of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching after 
1924. 

Malet, Lucas. See Harrison, Mary St. Leger. 

Mann^ Louis, died Feb. 15, 1931. 

Manning, Richard Irvine, died Sept. 11, 1931. 

Mar<;^uiB, John Abner, died July 5, 1931. 

Martinez y Ortiz, Rafael. Cuban diplomat, died in 
Pans, France, July 9, 1931. He had been Minister to 
France since 1913, with the exception of 1926-28 when 
he exchanged his post with Carlos Manuel de Cespedes 
to become Secretary of State. 

Martini, Fausto Mai la. Italian novelist, playwright, 
and critic, died in Rome, Apr. 12, 1931, aged 45. Out- 
standing among his dramas are L’Altra Ravelia, which 
was written in the Pirandello tradition, 11 Fiore Sotto 
GU Occhi, and La Sira del Trenta. His temperament, 
however, which preferred simplicity in plot and treat 
ment, found a more congenial outlet in such novels as 
Virgmita and II Cuore clie m%ai data. His works were 
translated into several foreign languages. 

Mathoson, Kenneth Gordon, dieu Nov. 29, 1931. 

Matthews, J (oseph) Merritt. American chemist, died 
in San Diego, Calif., Oct. 12, 1931. He was born in 
Philadolphia, Pa., Juno 9, 1874, and was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1895, receiving 
the Ph.D. dogiee in 1898. After acting as head of the 
department of chemistry and dyeing at the Philadelphia 
Textile School, he became manager of the dyeing do 
partment of the New England Cotton Yarn Company lu 
1907 and in 1910 entered on his own piactice as con- 
sulting chemist and exirert in textile chemistry and dye- 
stuffs. He also was editor of Color Trade Journal after 
1917, and a member of the National Research (Council 
and a follow of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science He was the author of “Dye- 
stuffs’* in Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysts (1900) , 
Laboratory Manual of Dyeing and Textile Chemistry 
(1909) ; Application of Dyestuffs (1920) ; Bleaching 
Technology (1921); and Texide Fibres (1924). 

Mandalay, Alfred Percival. British archteologist, died 
near Hereford, England, Jan. 23, 1931. Born in 1650, 
he attended Harrow and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
After acting as private secretary to the governors of 
Trinidad, Queensland, and Fiji from 1673 to 1880, he 
became acting colonial secretary of Fiji and in 1881 was 
promoted to deputy commissioner for Tonga and Samoa 
and acting consul-general for the Western Pacific 
About this time, as the result of a journey through 
Central America, he became interested in Mayan and 
Aztec civilization and for more than a quarter of a 
century devoted himself chiefly to the investigation of 
Bites and the study of sources, reviving through his en- 
thusiasm an interest in Central Ameiican archseology. 
Ho was president of the Roval Anthropological Institute 
during 1911-12. His puDlications include Biologxa 
Oentrali Americana (4 vols., 1889-1902): A Glimpse 
of Guatemala (1899) ; and Life in the Pacific Fifty 
it ears Ago (1930). 

May, Thomas. British archieologist, died in Stratford- 
on-Avon Oct. 28, 1981, aged 90. He was engaged for 
six years in the excavation of the Roman industrial 
site at Wilderspool, near Warrington, and another six 
were spent investigating the site of the Roman fortifi- 
cations at Templohorough. At the time of his death he 
was examining the Roman remains at Tiddington, on 
the outskirts of Stratford-on-Avon. He also was the 
author and illustrator of two works describing the Ko~ 
man potte^ found at Silchester and Colchester. 

Mayer, Emil. American larynTOlogist, died Oct. 20, 
1931 in New York City where he was born May 23, 
1854. He attended the College of the City of New 
York and was graduated from the College of Pharmacy 
in 1873 and from the University Medical College (New 
York University) in 1877. During 1893-1904 he was 
surgeon and chief of clinic in the throat department 
of the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, and during 
1904-19 attending laryngologist at Mt. Sinai HospitM 
and chief of clinic in the throat and ear department 
of the Mt. Sinai Dispensary. He then became consulting 
laryngologist at that hospital, retiring in 1926. In 1920 
he was president of the American Academy of Ophtbal- 
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moloey and Oto-Laryngology, and in 1923 of the Ameri* 
can Laryngological Association. 

Mead, G-eorge Herbert, died Apr. 26, 1981. 

Meigs, Montgomery. American civil engineer, died in 
KeokuK, Iowa, Dec. 0, 1981. He was born in Detroit, 
Mich., Feb. 27, 1847, and attended the Lawrence Sci* 
entific School, Harvard, and the Hoyal Polytechnic 
School, Stuttgart, Germany. From 1874 until his retire* 
mont in 1926 he was engaged, as U. 8. engineer, on 
improvnments of the Mississi]mi River from St. Paul 
to tho mouth of the Missouri River. He was in charge 
of the Des Moines Rapids canal and during 1010- 
18 constructed the look, dry dock, and power develop* 
moiits in tho Mississippi River at Keokuk, Iowa. He 
invented a “canvas cofferdam" for foundation work 
and like constructions. 

Melba, Dame Nellie, died Feb. 23, 1931. 

Merriam, William Rush. American banker and for* 
mer (lovernor of Minnesota, died in Port Bewail, Fla., 
Feb. 18, 1981. He was born at Wadham’s Mills. Essex 
Co., N. Y., July 26, 1840, and was graduated from 
Racine (Wis.) College in 1871. Becoming associated 
with the Merchants National Bank of St. Paul, he was 
appointed cashier in 1878, vice president in 1860, and 
president in 1882. He also was elected a member of 
tho Minnesota Legislature in 1882 and was appointed 
mieaker of thn House in 1886. In 1889 he became 
Governor of Minnesota, serving for two terms until 
1898. During 1898-1903 he was director of tho United 
States Census. 

Mezps, Sidney Edward, died Sept. 10, 1031. 
Miohclson, iMbort Abraham, died May 0, 1031. 

Miller, I>ovorett Saltonstall. American railroad execu* 
tive, died Mur. 21, 1931, in New York City where he 
was horn May 28, 1865. On graduation from the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute in 1885, he was appointed 
maintenance engineer for the Denver, Utah & Pacidc 
llnilioad Tjater ho W'aa eiigineor for the Oolorodo 
Ruilrond, chief engineer for the Alabama Eastern Rail- 
road, assistant superintendent of the New York, Provi- 
dence & Boston Railroad, and chief engineer and later 
assistant general manager of tho St. Paul & Duluth 
Railroad Ho had also served as general manager of 
the Seattle & International Railroad, of the Tennessee 
(Jentral Railway, and of the Central New England 
ItaiUav 111 1909 he became president of the New 
Yoik, Westchester & Boston Railway, whoso construc- 
tion he had suiiervisnd, and was also president of the 
uihlialed eoiufianies, the New York & Stamford Railway 
and the County Transportation Company. He retired 
in 1980 

Mills, Charles Karsner, died May 28, 1931. 

Monnsh, Gen. Sir John, died Oct 8, 1931. 
Montgoinerv, .](ohn) Knox Atneiican clergyman and 
educator, died in Rhonesville, Ohio, Dec 30, 1981. He 
was boin in Belfast, Tenn., Aug. 4, 1861 ^ and at- 
tended the Indiana State University and Xenia (Ohio) 
Theological Seminary Ordained to the United Presby- 
torinn ministry in 1887, he was pastor in Harshaville, 
Ohio, Sparta, 111.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, 111.; 
and Chat lotto, N C, acting also ns editor of The 
Evangel dunng 1894-1902 and as general secretary of 
young people's work in the South dunn|i; 1903-04 In 
1004 he was elected president of Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Oliio, and in 1931 moderator of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North America, 

Mooney, Charles A. American congressman, died in 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 29, 1931, He was born in St. 
Marys, Ohio, .Ian. 5, 1879. He became associated with 
the Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1903, 
acting us district agent at Cleveland from 1909 to 
1913, and thereafter as State agent for the National 
Life Insurance Company. In 1915 he was elected to 
the Ohio State Senate, and in 1919 became a member 
of the 66th Congress. He also served in the 68th to 
71st Congresses as representative from tho 20th Ohio 
District He was a mombor of tho Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, favoring the development of the St. Law- 
rence waterway project, and was a staunch opponent 
of child labor and prohibition. 

Moor, Emanuel. British composer and inventor, died 
at Mt. P61erin, Switzerland, Oct. 21, 1931, Born in 
Hungary in 1862, he studied music in Budapest and 
Vienna and toured the United States in 1886 as director 
of the Concerts Artistiques He was the inventor of the 
Duplex-Coupler piano on which recital-demonstrations 
had been given in New York, London, and other cities 
by Winifred Christie and Max Piranx since 1921. Its 
feature was a second keyboard with a duplex-coupler, 
sounding an octave higher and thereby providing a 
greater range of sonority. There also was a contrivance 
which, by pressing a button, converted the instrument 
into a harpsichord with a fuller tone than its prototype. 
Mo6r was the composer of the operas DU Pompadour 
and Andreas Hofer produced in Cologne in 1902 and 
Hochzeitglorken produced in Cassel in 1908, seven sym- 
phonies, rhapsody for violin and orchestra, piano con- 
certo and piano pieces, and songs. 

Moore, Clarence Lemuel Elisha, died Dec. 6, 1981. 


Moore< Clifford Herschel. died Aug. 81, 1981. 

Moore, Rear Admiral Edwin King, U.S.N., Ret. 
American naval officer, died in Atlantic CiW, N. J., 
Bept. 2, 1981. He was born in Georgetown, Ohio, July 
24, 1847, and was graduated from the U. S. Naval 
Academy in 1868. Promoted through the grades, he 
became commander in 1899, captain in 1903, and rear 
admiral in 1908. During 1899-1901 he commanded 
the Selena stationed in the Philippines, and on his 
return to the United States was appointed com- 
mander of the Boston Navy Yard. He was a member 
of the Naval Examining and Retiring Boards during 
1906—07, and prior to his own retirement in 1909 
served as commander of the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

Moore, PVank Frankfort, died May 11, 1931. 

Moore, George Foot, died May 16, 1981. 

Moore, Mary (Lady Wyndham), died Apr. 6, 1931. 

Moore, Richard Bishop, died Jan. 20, 1931. 

Moore, Veranus Alva, died Feb. 11, 1931. 

Morrow, Dwi|;ht Whitney, died Oct. 6, 1931. 

Morrow, William. American publisher, died in New 
Yoik City Nov. 11, 1931. He was born in Dublin, 
Ireland, June 15, 1873, and was brought to the United 
States in childhood. On graduation. »om Harvard in 
1900, he joined the staff of McClure' e Magazine and 
later that of LeaUe'a Monthly. From 1906 to 1925 he 
was associated with Frederick A. Stokes Compai^, 
publishers, part of which time he was secretary. In 
1926 he organized his own publishing firm. 

Morton, Michael, died Jan. 11, 1931. 

Mtillor, Hermann, died Mar. 20, 1031. 

Mullikon, Alfred Henry. American industrialist, died 
ill New Canaan, Conn., Sept. 2, 1931. He was born 
in Augusta, Me., in 1854 and began his business career 
in 1868 as office boy for Orerar, Adams & Co., dealers 
m railroad equipment, in Chicago. In 1880, with Asa 
G. Pettiboiio, he organized the firm of Pettibone and 
Mulliken, which was incorpoiated five years later for 
the manufacture of railway supplies, including the 
Jenno track -hack and the roller railbender. He acted as 
secretary and treasurer after 1885, and as president 
from 1912 until his retirement in 1928 During the 
World War he was representative at Washington for 
14 similar manufaclones in their relationship with the 
Federal Government in its operation of the principal 
railroads of the United States. Ho also was chairman 
of the board and president of Mulliken & Roberts, Inc., 
investment bankers in New York Cit^. 

Munn, John Pixley. American life insurance official, 
died in New York City, Aug. 15, 1931. He was born 
at Oates, near Rochester, N. Y., Doc. 11, 1847, and was 
graduated from the University of Rochester in 1870 
and with the M.D. degree from Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
cal College, New York City, in 1876 After acting as 
assistant medical director for tho United States Life 
Insurance Company, he became medical director in 
1883 and president in 1902. At the time of his death 
he was chairman of the board of directors. lie also 
was president of the Arlington Refrigerator Company, 
director of numerous banks and manufacturing con- 
cerns, and a member of the Council of New York 
University. 

Munro, John. American publisher, died in New York 
City, Aug. 2, 1931, agea 64 On graduation from 
Cornell University in 1888^ he became associated with 
the publishing house of his father, George Munro & 
Go He helped promote the paper-back series of classics 
and standard 'works, and later of "dime novels," for 
which this firm became noted. On his retirement in 
1906 he became a director in the National Nassau Bank 
of New York City. 

Murdock, Rear Admiral Joseph Ballard, died Mar. 

20, 1D31. 

Mussolini, Arnaldo Italian editor, died in Milan Dec. 

21, 1931, aged 46. A prounger brother of Benito Mus- 
solini, he became associated with him in 1915 as busi- 
ness manager of II Popolo d'ltalm, assuming the 
editorship m 1922 when his brother became Premier. 
He also was president of the National Press Com- 
mission. II Popolo d‘ Italia, with a circulation of about 
60^000, was the chief Fascist journal, its editorials 
being accepted as expressions of the Premier's own 
opinions. 

Myers, George William. American mathematician, 
died in Chicago, 111., Nov. 23, 1931. He was born in 
Champaign Co., 111., Apr. 30, 1864, and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Hlinois in 1888, receiving 
the Ph.D. degree from the University of Munich in 
1896. After acting as professor of astronomy and 
applied mathematics at the University of Illinois, he 
became in 1901 professor of teaching of mathematics 
and astronomy in the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, holding this chair until 1920. Ho 
was author and co-author of manv books on this subject, 
among which are Firat-Tear Mathematica for Secondary 
Schoola (1007); Oeometric Exereiaea for Algebraic 
Solution (1907); Second-Tear Mathematica for Sec- 
ondary Schoola (1900): Teaehera* Manual for Firat- 
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Y$ar Math§matie9 (1911); and Uyt^ SUin$fUarv 
Algebraic Oeontetry (1921). 

Nehru, Pandit MotilAl, died Feb. 6. 1981. 

Neill, Oharlei Ernest. Oanadian banker, died in 
Montreal. Quebec, Dec. 16, 1931. He vae born in Fred- 
ericton. N. B., May 27, 1878. Entering the serrice of 
the Royal Bank of Canada In 1889, he was )^romoted 
to chief inspector in 1908, assistant ^neral manager 
in 1907, gen^eral manager in 1910, vice president in 
1927, and managing director in 1929. He was president 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association in i926-'27. 
He also was a governor of McGill University. 

Nelson, The Rt. Rev. Richard Henry. American 
clerg;^an, died in Albany, N. Y., Apr. 25, 1931. He 
was born in New York City, Nov. 10, 1859, and at- 
tended Trinity College, the University of Leipzig, and 
the Berkeley Divinity School. On ordination to the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church, he served as 
assistant rector of St. John's Cmurch, StamforA Conn. 
(1883-84) and as rector of Grace (jhurch, 
Waterville. N. Y. (1884-87). Christ Church. Norwich. 
Conn. (1887-97), and St. Peter's Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1897-1904). He was consecrated bishop coadiutor 
of Albany May 19, 1904, and succeeded to the bish- 
opric on the death of the Rt. Rev. William Croswell 
Doane in 1913. He retired in 1929. 

Nevin, James Banks. American journalist, died in 
Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 18, 1931 Born in Rome. Ga., Sept. 
9, 1873, he was graduated from the University of 
Georgia in 1892, and was successively city editor and 
managing editor of the Rome Tribune (1900-06) and 
associate editor of the Washington (D. C.) Herald 
(1906-10). When William Randolph Hearst acquired 
the Atlanta Georgian in 1910, he was engaged as man- 
aging editor of that paper and of the Sunday American. 
Two years later he became editor-in -chief of the 
Georgian, in which capacity he was serving at the 
time of his death. 

Newcombe, Edmund Leslie, died Dec. 9, 1081. 

Nibley, Charles Wilson. American Mormon leader, 
died in Salt Lake City, Utah, Dec. 11, 1931. Bom in 
Hunterfield, Midlothian Co., Scotland, Feb 5, 1849, 
he was brought to tho United States in childhood. From 
1007 to 1025 he was presiding bishop of tho Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, and from 1925 
until his death second counsellor in the first presidency. 
Ho also was vice president of Brigham Young College. 

Nicholson, Brig. Oen. William Jones, U S.A , Ret 
American soldier, died Dec. 20, 1931, in Washington, 
D. 0., where he was born Jan 16, 1856. Commissioned 
a 2d lieutenant of cavalry in the U. S. Army in 1876, 
he was advanced through tho grades to colonel in 
1012, having served in the Spanish-American War and 
the Mexican Punitive Expedition. During the World 
War he was commander of Camp Meade and Camp 
Uiiton, and overseas participated in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive as commander of tho brigade of the 79th di- 
vision that included the 8 13th and 814th Infantry. He 
received the Distinguished Service Cross and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, and following his retirement 
in 1920 was promoted to the rank of brigadier general 
by special act of Congress in 1927. 

Nielsen, Carl August Danish composer, died in 
Copenhagen, Oct 8, 1931 He was born near Odense, 
.Tune 9, 1865, and attended the Royal Conservatory 
in Copenhagen. During 1889—1905 he was violinist of 
tho Royal Chapel. He also was conductor of the Royal 
Opera for two years and later became a member of 
the board of governors of the Royal Conservatory. In 
1015 he became director of the Mueikforrndng (Music 
Society). He was one of tho foremost of modern Scan- 
dinavian composers, but did not ally himself with any 
special coterie or trend Of his five symphonies. No 3, 
Espansiva, and No. 4, L^IneatinguibUe, were a sensa- 
tional success. He also composed the concert overture, 
Hclioe; the operas, Saul and David and Maecarade, 
both of which were produced at the Royal Opera; the 
music to Oehlenschl&ger’s drama, Aladdin; lour string 
quartets; two violin sonatas; and many songs and 
ballads. 

Nolens, Mgrr. Willem Hubert. Dutch statesman, died 
at The Hague Aug. 27, 1031. He was born in Benlo 
Sept. 7, 1860, and took orders in the Roman Catholic 
Church. In 1896 he was elected to the Second Cham- 
ber, where he became parliamentary leader of the 
Catholic party and its most influential director. After 
1909 he was professor of labor legislation at the Munic- 
ipal University, Amsterdam. He also was president of 
tne High Labor Council and collaborated in interna- 
tional labor legislation at Geneva. In 1923 he was 
Minister of State. 

Normand, Jacques Clary Jean. French dramatist, 
poet, and novelist, died May 28, 1981, in Paris where 
he was born Nov. 25, 1848. In 1898 he collaborated 
with Guy de Maupassant in writing Mueotte. His other 
plays include Le troUlbms Larron (1875); L*Auriole 
(1882); VAmiral (1880); La Douceur de eroire 
(1899); Moneieur et Madame Dugazon (1902); and 
On n'oublie paa (1904), the majority of which were 


produced at either the Od4on or the Oomfidie-Frangaise. 
Among his imems are La Muae qui trotte (1894) ; 
Thidtre de poehe (1907); Paraventa et trdteaux 
(1908); Lea moineaua franca (1900); La maiaon 
a'delaire (1914); La laurier aanglant (1916); Lea 
drapeaux diployia (1919) ; and Le caprice dea heurea 
(1027). His fiction includes Le Monde noua aommea 
(1884) ; Oontea d Madame (1890) ; and Du triate au gai 
(1900). His work was crowned once by thb Acad4mie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres and twice by the 
Acadfimie francaise. 

Nugen^ John F. American lawyer and ex-Senator, 
died in Silver Spring, Md., Sept. 18, 1031. He was 
born in La Grande, Ore., June 28, 1868, and was 
admitted to the Idaho bar in 1898, practicing in Silver 
City. He served for four terms as prosecuting attorney 
for Owyhee County, Idaho, and was also chairman of 
the Democratic Central Committee of that county and 
of the State Democratic Central Committee for two 
terms. In 1918 he was appointed by Governor Moses 
Alexander to fill the vacancy in the United States 
Senate caused by the death of James H. Brady, and 
was elected in November of that year for the ensuing 
term. He resigned in 1921, however, to accept an ap- 
pointment by President Wilson to the Federal Trade 
Commission on which he served until 1927. At the time 
of his death he was senior member of the law firm of 
Nugent and O’Hara in Washington, D. C. He had 
also organized in February, 1931, the National Cham- 
ber of Associated Merchants to oppose the development 
of chain stores. 

Nyrop, Kristoffer, died Apr. 18, 1931. 

Oakes, George Washington Ochs, died Oct. 26, 1931. 

Oakley, Russell A American i^ronomist, died in 
Monrovia, Calif., Aug. 6, 1931. He was born near 
Marysville, Kans , Sopt. 7, 1880, and was graduated 
from the Kansas State Agricultural College in 1903. 
Appointed a scientific aid in the Office of Agrostology 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 1903, he 
served continuously in that department until his death. 
From 1913 to 1926 he was in charge of tho Office 
of Seed Distribution of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
and after 1926 was senior agronomist in charge of the 
Division of Forage Crops and Diseases. Ho was also 
for several years assistant chairman of the Federal 
Horticultural Board and a member of the Advisory 
Federal Plant Quarantine Board His researches were 
confined mostly to investigations of alfalfa and turf 
grasses 

O’Oallaghan, Sir Desmond^ Dykes Tynte. British army 
officer, died in London Mar. 16, 1931. Born Jan 25, 
1843, he attended the Ordnance School at Carshaltoii 
and the Royol Military Academy at Woolwich. After 
serving with tho field and garrison artilleries in Canada, 
Bermuda, and South Africa, he was made major gen- 
eral and commanded the Royal Artillery in Malta during 
1900-05. Ho also served for many years on the staff 
of the Director of Artillery at the War Office, and was 
successively secretary and president of the Ordnance 
Committee and Ordnance Board. In 1905 he received 
tho Distinguished Service Reward, and in 1908 was 
created Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order. He was the author of Guna, Gunners, and 
Others (1925). 

O’Connor, Sir James. Irish jurist, died in Dulwich, 
near London, Dec. 29, 1931. Born in Wexford, Ire- 
land, Apr 1, 1872, he attended Blackrock College, 
Dublin, and was admitted to the Irish bur in 1900. 
In 1908 he was called to the Inner Bar. He was 
solicitor-£%neral for Ireland during 1914-16, attorney- 
general during 1916-18, and Lord Justice of Appeal 
during 1918-25. In 1925 he was made a King’s 
Counsel and was called to the bar of the Middle 
Temple; on his retirement four years later he was re- 
admitted to the Irish bar as a solicitor. He was knighted 
in 1925 and was the author of History of Ireland 
(1925). 

Oldenburg, Frederick Augustus. Grand Duke of. See 
Frederick Augfustus, (Irand Duke. 

Olds, George Daniel, died May 11, 1981. 

Orpen, Sir William, died Sept, 29, 1931. 

Oulaham, Richard victor, died Dec. 30, 1931. 

Page, Alfred Rider. American jurist, died in South- 
ampton, Long Island. N. Y., Feb. 8, 1931. He was 
born in Carlinvllle, 111., Oct. 7, 1869, and was gradu- 
ated from New York University in 1880. In addition 
to his private practice in New York City, he was at- 
torney for the board ol excise in 1895 and for the 
State department of excise from 1896 to 1900. In 
1905 he was elected to the New York State Senate, 
where he introduced the public service commission, 
mortgage tax, eighty-cent gas, and eight-hour child labor 
laws. In 1910 he was elected to the New York Supreme 
Court for the term ending Dec. 31, 1923, and in 1916 
was assigned to the Appellate Division of the 1st 
Department. 

Paromel, Louis Hermann. American botanist, died 
Mar. 28, 1981, en route to Ames, Iowa, from Cal- 
ifornia. He was bom in La Crosse, Wis., Apr. 19, 
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1862, and was graduated from the Univeriity of Wis- 
consin in 1885, receiving the Ph.D. denee from Wash- 
ington University in 1898. In 1889 he became professor 
of botany, and botanist of the experimental station, at 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. He was a pioneer in the study of the flora of the 
plains and Rocky Mountains, and was also active in 
the field of conservation, writing the Iowa Conservation 
Bill and serving during 1918-27 as first president 
of the Iowa State Board of Conservation. He was an 
authority on morphology, ecology, and plant pathology 
and was the author of Weedt of tho Farm and Gordon 
(1910) and A Manual of PoioonouB Planta (2 vols., 
1910). 

Panarotoflf, St^hen. Bulgarian diplomat, died in 
Washington, D. Cf., Oct. 19, 1931, aged 78. Born in 
Sliven, Bulgaria, he attended Robert College in Con- 
stantinople. After acting as instructor for six years he 
was made in 1877 professor of Bulgarian and Slavic 
Languages and Literature at that institution. In 1914 
he became the first Bulgarian Minister to the United 
States, serving until 1925. After his retirement he 
remained in Washington, lecturing at Georgetown and 
George Washington Universities. 

Parr, Sir Robert (John). British welfare worker, died 
in London Apr. 11, 1931. He was born in Torquay 
Apr 12, 1862. In 1869 he Joined the staff of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, serving successively as assistant secretary 
and assistant director. In 1906 he was made director, 
which position he retained until his appointment in 
1924 as a member of the Home Office committee on 
assaults on young persons. After 1927 he was consult- 
ing director of the society. The Order of the British 
Empire was conferred on him in 1917, and he was 
knighted in 1926 He was also editor, from 1905 to 
1927, of the Ohild'g Guardian. 

Purr, Samuel Wilson, died May 16, 1931. 

Parsons, Sir Charles Algernon, died Feb. 12, 1931. 

Parsons, Payn Bigelow. American bacteriologist, 
died in New York City, Sept. 19, 1931. He was born 
in Bnldwinsville, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1872, and was gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1892 and from the Albany 
Medical College in 1897, later studying at the Cornell 
Medical College during 1904—06. In 1905 he was ap- 
pointed bacteriologist in the conduct of the New York 
suhwaj' air investigation, and in 1907 was a mem- 
ber of the Pollution Commission and the Metropolitan 
fiewoiage Commission, directing the laboratones of 
the latter from 1909 to 1913 He was then appointed 
chief bacteriologist for the New York laboratory of 
the U. 8 Bureau of Chemistry, and after 1925 was 
bacteriologist for the New York State Conservation 
Commission. 

Paul, Capt Henry Martvn, U.S.N., Ret. American 
astronomer, died in Washington, D. C., Mar. 16, 1931. 
He WHS horn in Jlodham, Mass., June 25, 1851, and 
was graduated from Dartmouth College m 1873, re- 
ceiving the O.E degree m 1875 and A.M. degree in 
187b from that institution. Until 1880 he was assistant 
astronomer with the United States Naval Observatory, 
and then went to Japan as professor of astronomy at 
the Imperial University in Tokyo. He returned to the 
Nnval Observatory in 1883, whore he served as as- 
tronomer during 1897-99. In 1897 he also was ap- 
I)ointed professor of mathematics with the U S. Navy, 
being assigned ns engineer to the bureau of yards and 
docks fiont 1899 to 1905 and as instructor in mathe- 
matics at the U S Naval Academy from 1905 to 1912. 
He retired in 1913. 

Pavlown, Anna, died Jan. 23, 1931. 

Penfield, Walter Scott, died Apr. 11, 1931. 

Pennimun, James Hosmor. American historian, died 
in Philadelphia, Pa, Apr. 6, 1981. He was born in 
Alexandria, Va , Nov. 8, 1860, and was graduated 

from Yale in 1884, after which he taught in Phila- 
delphia lie founded three libraries of education — the 
Penmman Memorial Library at Brown University; the 
Maria Hosmer Penmman Memorial Library at the 
University of Pennsylvania; and the Penniman Me- 
morial Library at Yale. Ho was also noted as a bi- 
ographer of George Washington and was the author 
ox the plan to honor the 200th anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birth in 1932 by the construction ano dedication 
of ’’The Highway of the Thirteen Original States,” 
13 miles in length from Washington to Mt. Vernon, onch 
of the original States building one mile. His works 
include Books and Row to Maks ths Moat of Them 
(1030) ; Georgs Washington as Oommandsr-in’Ohisf 
(1917) .George Washington as Man of Letters (1918) ; 
George Washington at Mt. Vernon (1921) ; Our Debt 
to France (1021) ; Whal Lafayette Did for Amsrxea 
(1921) ; and Philadelphia in the Early Eighteen Hun- 
dreds (1928). 

Penrose, Richard Alexander Fullerton, Jr., died July 
81, 1931. 

Perrin, John. American banker, died in Washington, 
D. 0., Deo. 27, 1981. He waa born in Rossyille, ind., 
Jan. 17, 1857, and was graduated from Tale Uni- 


versity in 1870. In 1890 he entered the Perrin Na- 
tional Bank in Lafayette, Ind., which had been founded 
by his father, and ten yeara later organised the Ameri- 
can National Bank in Indianapolis, of which he was 
president until its consolidation with the Fletcher Na- 
tional Bank in 1910. He waa chairman of the board 
of the Fletcher-American National Bank during the 
next two years, and then removing to San Francisco, 
Calif., served as chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the Twelfth District from 1914 to 1926. 

Peyton, General Sir William Eliot, died Nov. 14, 
3981. 

Pieper, Franz August Otto. American theologian, died 
in St. Louis, Mo., June 8, 1931. He was born in 
Carwitz, Pomerania, Germany, June 27, 1852, and on 
coming to the United States in 1870 completed his 
education at Northwestern University. He was gradu- 
ated from the Concordia Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in 1875 and was ordained to the Lutheran ministry 
in the same year. After serving as pastor in Manitowoc, 
Wis., he became in 1878 professor of theology and in 
1887 president of the Concordia Seminary. He was 
also president-general of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States from 1899 
to 1911, and had acted as editor of Lehre und Wehre 
since 1878. Outstanding among his works are: Dis- 
tinctive Doctrines of the Lutheran Church (1892) ; 
Das Weeen des Christenthums (1908); Ohmstliche Dog- 
matik (1917) ; Das Fundament des Ohrutlxche Olaubens 
(1925) ; and Die Kraft dee Evangeliums (1927). 

Plunkett, Bear Admiral Charles Peshall, died Mar. 
25, 1931. 

Polak, John Osborne. American gynecologist, died 
June 29, 1931, in Brooklyn, N. Y., where he was 
born Mar. 12, 1870. He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in 1880 and in 1891 secured his medical 
degree at the Long Island College Hospital. He prac- 
ticed for several years and then became professor of 
obstetrics in the medical school at Dartmouth College 
in 1001. In 1910 he assumed the chair of obstetrics 
and gynecology at the Long Island College Hospital, 
and in 1081 was elected president of the board of 
regents of that institution. He was also consulting 
gynecologist at the Deaconess, Bushwick, Coney Island, 
and Williamsburg Hospitals in Brooklyn and the Peo- 

S le’s Hospital in Manhattan. His works include Studente* 
lanual of Obstetrics (1914) and Students* Manual of 
Gynecology (1915). 

Pompiii, Basilio, Cardinal, died May 5, 1981. 

Porter, Charles Allen. American surgeon, died in 
Boston. Mass., July 8, 1931. He was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Sept. 9, 1866, and was graduated from 
Harvard in 1888, receiving the M.D. degree from that 
institution in 1892. He practiced in Boston until his 
retirement in 1927, acting also as surgeon-in-chief at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, and was associated 
with the Harvard Medical School as instructor in 
surgery (1809-1909), assistant professor (1909—12). 
associate professor (1012—15), professor of clinical 
surgery (1018-22), and John Homans professor of 
surgery (1022-27). He was a past president of the 
Now England Surgical Society. 

Porter, James 'I^mwle. American physicist and edu- 
cator, died m Knoxville, Tenn., Aug. 27, 1931. He was 
born in Bath Co., Va , Sept. 29, 1873, and was gradu- 
ated from Randolph-Macon College in 1895 and wiUi 
the Ph D. degree from Johns Hopkins University in 
1905. After acting as instructor at Martha Washington 
College, Abingdon, Va (1895-96), Randolph-Macon 
Academy, Front Royal, Va. (1898—1901), and Williams 
College (1905-06), be became adiunct professor of 
physics at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College in 1906 
and associate professor of physics at the University 
of Tennessee in 1908. He was appointed professor at 
the latter institution in 1910, assistant dean of the 
college of liberal arts in 3919, and dean in 1925. He 
wrote Selective Reflection in the Infra-Red Spectrum 
(1905). 

Potjes, Edouard. Belgian pianist and composer, died 
in Seattle, Wash., Jan. 4, 1931. He was born in Nim- 
wegen, the Netherlands, in 3862 At one time he waa 
head of the advanced piano department of the Belgium 
Royal Conservatory of Music in Ghent. His best known 
works were the operas Ariane produced in Ghent in 
1903 and Lorenzo Murano produced in Antwerp in 
1912. 

Power, T^one, died Dec. 30, 1931. 

Prentis, Robert Riddick. American jurist, died in 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 25, 1981. He was born in Char- 
lottesville, Va., May 24. 1856, and was graduated 

from the University of Virginia in 1876. Admitted to 
the bar. he practiced successively until 1896 in Char- 
lottesville, Norfolk, and Suffolk, Va. He then became 
a Judge of the Virginia Circuit Court (Norfolk Cir- 
cuit), and on his resignation in 1907 became chairman 
of the State Corporation Commission. In 1916 he was 
appointed Justice of the Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Virginia, and in 1925 chief justice. He also was chair- 
man of the Commission on Revision and Amendment 
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of the Virf^inU OonMtitution (1927) and of the Vir- 
ginia Judicial Oounoil (1929). 

Presbrey, Eugene W., died Sept. 9, 1981. 

Pretyman, Ernest George. British politician, died in 
London Nov. 26, 1981. He was born in Lincoln Nov. 

13, 1860. After attending the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, he entered the Royal Artillery in 1880 but 
retired nine years later. In 1805 he was elected to 
the House of Commons as Conservative representative 
for Suffolk, Woodbridge, holding this seat until 1006. 
He was returned as Conservative representative of 
Essex, Chelmsford, in 1908 and served until 192,3. 
He was Civil Lord of the Admiralty (1900-08), sec- 
retary to the Admiralty (1903-06), Parliamentary sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade (1915-16), and again 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty (1916—19). 

Pringle-Pattison, Andrew Seth, died Sept. 1, 1081. 

Pritchard, Frederick J. American agricultural ex- 
pert, died in Washington, D. C.. Jan. 13, 1081. He 
was born in Camanche. Iowa, Dec. 24, 1874 On 
raduation from the University of Nebraska m 1904 
e served as instructor in botany and bacteriology at 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, being appointed 
later assistant professor of botany and pathologist at 
the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. In 
1907 he was made assistant in plant breeding at the 
New York State Agricultural College at Cornell Uni- 
versity, whore he also served until 1909 as special 
agent of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. In 
1910 ho was transferred to Washington where he was 
•engaged by the Bureau of Plant Industry as plant 
physiologist in the breeding of sugar boats and disease- 
resistant tomatoes. At the time of his death he was 
senior physiologist in the Office of Horticultural Crops 
and Diseases. 

Procter, Joan Beauchamp. British loulogist, died 
Sept 20, 1931, in London where she was born Aug 
5, 1897. On being graduated from St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School in 1917, she worked with Dr. G. A. Boulonger 
m the Tjondon Natural History Museum on re]>tilia and 
batrachia and for a time was temporary assistant there m 
•charge of these collections. In 1923 she was appointed cu- 
rator of reptiles for the Zobloncal Society of London, and 
•during the next five years designed and had charge of 
such installations as the rock-work for the aquurmm 
At the zoological gardens, the monkey hills, and the 
xeptile house She had also been since 1923 secretary 
•of the World List of Scientific Periodicals Company, 
and from 1920 to 1924 M'as recorder for reptilia and 
batrachia for the annual Zoological Record. 

Putnam, Ruth. American author, died in Geneva, 
Switzerland, Feb. 12, 1931. She was born in Yonkers, 
N. Y., in 1857 and was graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1878. Her works include William the Silent 
<2 vols , 1894); Annetje Jan's Farm (1897); A 

ifedieval Prinreaa (1904); Charles the Bold (1908); 
Alsace and Lorraine (1915); The Name of Oahfornia 
(1916); and Luxemburg and Her Neighbors (1918). 
She also edited the Life and Letters of Mary Putnam 
Jacobi (1925). 

Putti, Lya de. Hungarian actress, died in Now York 
City Nov. 27, 1931, aged 32. After being featured in 
German films, she came to the United States in 1920, 
appearing in The Sorrowe of Satan, Qod Cave Me 
Twenty Cents, The Prince of Tempters, The Heart 
Thief, and The Scarlet Lady. In 1929 she went to 
England under contract with the British International 
Pictures, but returned to the United States the fol- 
lowing >ear to appear on the legitimate stage. 

Ragonosi, Francesco, Cardinal. Prelate of the Roman 
Catholic Church, died in Poggia Acaiano, Italy, Sept 

14, 1931. Born in Bagnaia in 1850, he had served as 
Apostolic Delegate to Colombia (1904-12) and as 
Papal Nuncio to Spain (1912-21). In 3921 Pope 
Benedict XV created him a Cardinal Priest. Ho also 
was Prefect of the Supreme Tribunal of the Apostolic 
Segnatura. 

Rand, William. American lawyer, died in New York 
City, Feb. 10, 1931. He was born in Chicago, 111, 
•Tan. 8, 1866, and was graduated from Harvard Col- 
ilege in 1888 and from the Harvard Law School in 
1891. Engaging in practice in New York City, he was 
associated with William Travers Jerome both as as- 
.Bistant district attorney (1902-06) and as law partner 
>(1910-29). During the World War he was juage ad- 
wocate on General Pershing’s staff at Chaumont, France. 

Rasco, Richmond Austin. American lawyer and edu- 
cator, died in Coral Gables, Fla., Nov. 15, 1981. Ho 
was born in Newton, Miss, July 6, 1871, and was 
graduated from Dickson (Tenn.) Normal College in 
1895 and with the LL.B. degree from the Southern 
Normal University, Huntington, Tenn., in 1898. After 
Acting as principal or superintendent of schools in 
Thorsby and Jemison, Ala., he became in 1909 pro- 
llessor of law at Stetson University and dean of the 
law college in 1913. In 1021 he went to the University 
of Florida as professor of law, in 1928 to the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, and in 1026 to the University of 


Miami. After 1927 he was dean, of the law school at 
the latter institution. 

Raymond, Walter. British novelist, died in South- 
ampton Apr. 2, 1931. He was bom in Yeovil Mar. 
13, 1852. His early novels, which were written under 
the pseudonym Tom Cobbleigh and in which he be- 
came noted for hii tales of Somersetshire, include 
Mxsterion'e Mistake (1890); Taken at Hie Word 
(1802); Oentleman Upcotts Daughter (1803); and 
Young Sam and Sabina (1894). He later wrote Try- 
phena in Love (1805); In the Smoke of War (1895); 
Charity Chance (1897) ; Two Men o* Mendip (1808) ; 
Fortune's Darling (1901) ; School History of Somerset 
(1906) ; Tales from Qossip-Comer (1907) ; English 
Country Life (1910); The Revenues of the Wicked 
(1911); A Wayfaring Soul (1913); Verity Thurston 
(1926) ; and Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree (1928). 

Read, Carveth, died Dec. 8, 1931. 

Reese, The Rt. Rev. Theodore Irving. Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese of Southern Ohio, died 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 13, 1931. He was born in 
New York City. Mar. 10, 1873, and was graduated 
from Columbia University in 1894 and from the Epis- 
copal Theological School in 1807. After ordination he 
founded St. Michael’s Parish, Milton, Mass , where ho 
served as rector until 1907. He was then called to 
Trinity Church, Columbus, Ohio, and in 1912 was 
elected bishop coadjutor of the Diocese of Southern 
Ohio. He succeeded to the bishopric on the retirement 
of the Rt. Rev. Boyd Vincent m 1929. He was a 
member of tho National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church from 1919 to 1925, and was also a 
member of the executive committee of the Church Pen- 
sion Fund. For some time he served by appointment 
of Governor Harmon in 1909 as chairman of the 
Ohio State Board of Arbitration. 

Reichert, Edward Tvson, died Dec. 25, 1931. 

Reid, Elisabeth Mills (Mis. Whitelaw Reid), died 
Apr. 29, 3 931. 

Reinior, Frederic Adams. American consulting engi- 
neer, died May 18, 1931, m East Orange, N. J., where 
ho was born Feb 1, 1874 Beginning as a surveyor, 
he was appointed assistant city engineer of East Orange 
m 1895 and city engineer in 1909. Ho next became 
county engineer of Essex County, serving from 3 913 
to 1922. He had been prominent in the Light Field 
ArtiUeiy of the Now Jersey National Guard since 1895, 
and in 1915 organized a battalion of engineers v'hich 
on tho entrance of the United States into the World 
War was federalized as tho first battalion of the 104th 
Engineers. He had also been prominent in the good 
roads movement, being a jiast president of the American 
Road Builders’ Association, a member of the Tnter- 
nationol Highway Commission, and a dnlegatc to the 
Second Pan American Congress of Highways held in 
Rio do Janeiro in 1929 

Rovoll, Fleming Hewitt, died Oct. 11, 1931. 

Richardson, Anna Euretta. American home economics 
expert, died in Washington, D. C., Feb 8, 1931. Rbo 
was born in Charleston, S. C., Sept. 5, 1883, and was 
graduated from the Peabody Collcgo for Teachers in 
1903. After teaching in private and public schools, 
she became in 1911 pri^essoi of home economics ut 
tho Agnes Scott College lor Women, and in 1913 ad- 
junct professor at the University of Texas. From 1917 
to 1922 she was chief of the home economics educa- 
tional service of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education in Washington. She then went to Iowa 
State College as dean of the home economics division, 
and in 39*26 became a field worker for the American 
Homo Economics Association. 

Ricketts, Charles, died Oct. 7, 1031. 

Riker, Carroll Livin|cston. American mechanical en- 
gineer and inventor, died in Washington, D. C., May 
7, 1931, He was born in Staten Island, N. Y, July 
31, 1854. In 1874 he desiguod and built what was 
alleged to be the first refrigerating warehouse over 
built in Now York City, and thirteen years later de- 
signed and built tho most poweiful pumping dredge 
constructed to that time. During the Spauish-Amencan 
War he designed and presented to the United States 
Government a new type of torpedo that would flout 
at any desired den^tli. lie also originated a ]iioject to 
control the Gulf Stream by inducing compulsory de- 
posits of sand on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland 
by the Labrador current, and a plan for the control 
of the Mississippi River so as to yield a net annual 
income of $100,000,000. In 1914 he was a founder 
of tho Volunteers for Peace, an organization which 
advocated a, preliminary continuous conferonco looking 
towards tho establishment of peace among the bolligoront 
nations of Europe. 

Robbins, Sir Alfred (Farthing), died Mar. 10, 1931. 

Robertson, Alice Mary. A former American Con- 
gresswoman, died in Muskogee, Okla., Julv 1, 3931. 
She was born in Tullahassee, Indian Territory (later 
Oklahoma), Jan. 2, 1854, and attended Elmira College. 
On graduation she was appointed a clerk in the Indian 
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Ofiloe in Washington, and then returned to Indian 
Territory as an assistant in mission work there. She 
established the Nuyaka Mission and had charge of the 
boarding school for Indian girls at Muskogee, which 
grew into the Henry KondaU College, a Presbyterian 
institution, at Tulsa, Okla , in 1894 and was later 
converted into the University of Tulsa. She was govern- 
ment supervisor of the Creek Indian schools from 1900 
to 1905 and postmistress of Muskogee, by personal 
appointment of President Roosevelt, from 1905 to 1913. 
In 1920 she was elected to the 67th Congress from 
the Second Oklahoma District, being the second woman 
m the United States to serve in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Robinson, Edward, died Apr. 18, 1981. 

Robinsonj Lewis Taylor. American electrical engi- 
neer, died in Schenectady, N. Y., Nov. .S, 1931. Born 
in Springfield, Mass, Oct. 20, 3 868, he became as- 
sociated at the age of 17 with the Thomson-Houston 
Electric Company in Lynn, Mass. In 3 896 he went to 
Schenectady to take charge of the standardizing lab- 
oratory of the Qoneial Electric Company, and in 1919, 
on the consolidation with the consulting engineering 
laboratory founded by Charles P. Steinmotz, was made 
engineer in charge of the general engineering laboratory 
of this company. Under his direction many electrical 
devices wore developed, including the oscillograph, 
electro-cardiograph, mercury arc rectifier, and photo- 
phono for producing sound pictures. 

Rockne, Knute Kenneth. American football coach, 
died in an airplane accident near Bazaar, Kans , Mar. 
.'11, 1931 He was born in Voss, Norway, Mar. 4, 1888, 
.'ind was brought to the United States in early childhood 
On graduation from Notre Dame University in 1914, he 
becMine assistant football coach at that institution and in 
1917 head couch. He was also engaged as coach at various 
summer schools, including the Springfield Y. M. C. A 
College, Oregon Agricultural College, Utah Agricultural 
College, University of Southern California, Southern 
Methodist University, and William and Mary College. He 
first gained lecognitiou m the football world during the 
seasons of 1919 and 1920 when the Notre Dame teams 
won eveiv game This lecord was repeated in 1924, 1929, 
and 1930 bv which time he had established what was re- 
giuded as the greatest football organization in the history 
of American college's 

Rodgers, Rear Admiral Thomas Slidell, U. 8. N., 
Ret Arncricnn naval officer, died in New York City, 
Feb 28, 3931. He was born in Morristown, N. J, 
Aug 18, 18r>8, and was graduated from the U S 
Niual Academy in 1878 Appointed an ensign in 1881, 
he was promoted through the grades to roar admiral 
in 1916 During the Spanish-Aiiieiican War he served 
on thn Bennington and Monterey, and was executive 
oflieer of the Maine from 1902 to 1905 After acting as 
commander of the Dnhuque (1906-08) and of the 
New JTamptthire (1909—11), ho served successively as 
Kuper\isnr of the New York harbor and as director of 
Naval Intelligence Ho then commanded the New York 
during 1913-15, after which he was called to the Naval 
War College In 1916 he Avas a[rpninted commander of 
division 7 of the battleship force of the Atlantic Fleet. He 
retired in 1919 

Rodriguez, Jos^ Antonio Salvadorean statesman, 
died in San Salvador Feb 3 6, 3933. He had held the 
positions of President of the National Assembly, Socre- 
tarv of State, minister to many Central American re- 
piililics and Mexico, judge of the Courts of Second and 
Third Instance, and .uisticc of the Supreme Court 

Rogers, William Allen. American cartoonist, died in 
Washington, D C , Oct 20, 1931 He was born in 
Springfield, Ohm, May 23, 1854, and attended the Wor- 
cetster Polytechnic Institute. Fiom 1873 to 1877 he was 
an illustrntoi and cartoonist for the New York DaiJy 
(traphu' and Inter eontributed to Harper's Weekly, 
Hai par’s Mapmine, Life, St. Nicholas, the Century, and 
other magazines For 19 years he was cartoonist for 
the New York Herald, being made a Chevalier of the 
Ficnch Legion of Honor for his drawings which ap- 
peared in that paper, and its Paris edition, during the 
World War. He was a member of the Society of IIlus- 
tratois and during 1923-22 was a member of the board 
of diicctors and an instructor at the School for Dis- 
abled Soldiers conducted by that society and the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. Published collec- 
tions ot his cartoons include Hits at Politics (1899) 
and America's Black and White Book (1937). He also 
wrote A World Woith While (1922) ; Danny's Partner 
(3923); and A Miracle Mine (1925). 

Rolvaag, Ole Edvart, died Nov. 5, 1981. 

Rondthalcr, Edward. American clergyman, died in 
Winston-Salem, N. 0., Jan. 31, 1931. He was born in 
Northampton Co., Pa., July 24, 1842, and attended 
the Moravian Collogo and Theological Seminary in 
Bethlehem, Pa., and the University of Erlangen. Or- 
dained to the Moravian ministry in 1805, he served 
successively as pastor in Brooklyn, N. Y. (1865-73), 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1874-77), and Winston-Salem, N. 0. 


(^1877-1908). He was also president of the Moravian 
Women's College in the South (later the Salem Acad- 
emy and Oollege for Women) during 1884-87. In 1891 
he was elected bishop of the southern province of the 
Unitas Fratrum branch of the Moravian Ohurcl^ pre- 
siding as president of the Board of Provincial Elders 
and various other boards. He was the author of Fi^ly 
Years of Annual Papers on World Events (1928). 

liose, Wickiiffe, died Sept. 5, 1931. 

Rosenfeld, Sydney. American dramatist, died in New 
York City, June 13, 1931. He was born in Richmond, 
Va., Oct. 26, 1855. After acting as reporter on the New 
York Sun and the New York World he became the 
first editor of Puck. Among his plays are A Possible 
Case (1868) ; Prince Methusalem (1888) ; The Club 
Friend (3 891); Imagination (1892); The Politician 
(1896); A House of Cards (1896); The King’s Carni- 
val (1900) ; The Hall of Fame (1902) ; The Aero Club 
(1907); MUe. Mischief (1908); Children of Destiny 
(1910); The Love Drive (1917); and Forbidden 
(3923). He also adapted from the Clerman The Black 
Hussar (1885), The Two Escutcheons (1896), and At 
the White Horse Tavern (1899) and from the French 
Nanon (1885). 

Ross, Sir John British solicitor and Carnegie Trust 
administrator, died Nov. 2, 1031, in Dunfermline, Scot- 
land, where he was born July 28, 1838. A boyhood 
fiiend of Andrew Carnegie, he became in 1001 treas- 
urer of the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scot- 
land. He also was chairman of the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trust after 1903, of the Carnegie Hero Fund Trust 
after 1908, and of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
after 1913. He was knighted previous to his retiiemont 
from these posts in 1922. 

Rouleau, Raymond-Marie, Cardinal. Canadian pro- 
late of the Roman Catholic Church, died in Quebec, 
May 31, 1931. He was born in Isle-Vorte, Quebec, Apr. 
6, 1866, and attended the Seminary of Rimouski and 
the Dominican College of Corbura, Corsica, having en- 
tered the Order of the Dominican Fathers in 1886. Or- 
dained a priest in 1892, he was appointed Master of the 
Novitiate at St. Hyacmthe, Quebec, in 1894 and First 
Prior of the House of the Dominican Fathers in Ot- 
tawa in 1901). In 1919 he became Provincial of the Do- 
minican Province of Canada. He was consecrated 
Bishop of the Diocese of Valloyfield in May, 1923, was 
enthroned as Archbishop of Quebec in July, 1926, and 
was elevated to the Cardinalate in December, 1927 

Royds, Sir Charles William Rawson. Retired British 
naval officer and Antarctic explorer, died in London, 
Jan. 5, 1931. He was born m Rochdale, Lancashire, 
Feb. 1, 1876. Entering the British Navy, he served on 
the Discovery during 1901-04 as first lieutenant under 
Capt. Robert F. Scott, commander of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Antarctic expedition. In recognition of his 
contribution to the success of this expedition Cape 
Royds, where Sir Ernest Shackleton established his 
base on a later expedition, was named for him. He was 
promoted to commander in 1909 (being in command of 
the battleship Hercules), captain in 193 4, and rear 
admiral in 1926. On his retirement from the Navy in 
1926 he was appointed deputy commissioner of the 
metropolitan police of London, and in 1930 received 
the title of vice admiral, retired. He Avas created a 
Companion of St. Michael and St. George in 1919 and 
a Knight of the British Empire in 1029. 

Rubens, Alma. American motion picture actress, died 
in Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 21, 1031 She was born in 
San Francisco, Calif., in 1897 and attended u convent 
there. After appearing in musical comedy she began her 
screen career in The Half Breed Avith Douglas Fair- 
banks. Her greatest r61e was in Humoresque. Among 
the other films in which she had appeared since 1919 
AA^ere The Heait of Salome, The World and His Wife, 
The Ghost Flower, Madame Sphinx, The Answer, The 
Gilded Butterfly, Siberia, The Pelican, The Marriage 
License, The Valley of Silent Men, Enemies of Women, 
and Under the Red Robe, Her third husband was Ri- 
cardo Cortez, the actor, to whom she was married in 
3926. 

Rudge, William Edwin. American printer, died m 
Mount Voinon, N. Y, June 12, 1931. Ho was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. Nov. 23, 1876. He had been engaged 
in the printing business in New York City since 1888, 
later becoming president of William Edwin Rudge, 
Inc., a firm which gamed prestige through the highly 
artistic quality of its work. In 1918, and for several 
years thereafter, ho was awarded two gold, two silver, 
and tAvo bionze medals in annual printing exhibitions 
in New York City. In 1925 ho was appointed by Herbert 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, to represent the 
American printing industry at the Internationol Exposi- 
tion of Modern Decorative and Industrial Art in Pans. 
He was a member of the advisory board for the course 
sponsored by the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
at Now York University. , , « 

Rudkin, Frank H. American jurist, died in San 
Francisco, Calif., May 8, 1981. He was born in Vernon, 
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Ohio, Apr. 28, 1864. and attended Washinaton and Lee 
University. Admitted to the bar in 1887, he began hie 
practice in North Takima, Wash. In 1901 he vraa elected 
to the Superior Court of Washington and in 1905 to 
the Supreme Court, becoming chief justice in 1909. 
He was made Federal district judge for the Eastern 
District of Washington in 1911, and in 1928 was ele* 
vated to the circuit bench as judge for the ninth cir- 
cuit. 

Rue, Levi Lingo. American banker, died in Chestnut 
Hill. Philadelphia, Pa., June 7, 1981. He was born 
in Philadelphia, July 14, 1860, and began his banking 
career in 1878 with the Philadelphia National Bank, 
being successively advanced to teller, cashier, vice presi- 
dent, and president in 1907. In 1914 he was elected a 
member of the Federal Advisory Council for the newly- 
created Federal Reserve Board, serving in this capacity 
for several years. Prior to his retirement in 1980 he 
was chairman of the board of the Philadelphia National 
Bank, which had been merged in 1926 with the Oirard 
National Bank and in 1928 with the Franklin Fourth 
Street National Bank. He was also president of the 
Philadelphia Clearing House Association, and was a 
director of several banking and industrial institutions 
and railroads. 

Rusifiol y Prats, Santiago, died June 18, 1981. 

Russell, Isaac Franklin. American lawyer, died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1981. He was born in Ham- 
den, Conn., Aug. 25, 1857, and was graduated from 
New York University in 1875, receiving the LL B. 
degree from that institution two years later and the 
D.C.L. degree from Tale in 1880. He was professor of 
law at New York University from 1881 until his death, 
and also taught political science during 1881—95. In 
1910 he was appointed for a six-year term chief justice 
of the Court of Special Sessions of New York City. 
He retired from practice in 1931. He was the author of 
Outline Study of Law (1894) and Oaeee on Measure 
of Damages (1909) and contributed to numerous law 
journals. 

Russell, John Francis Stanley Russell, Second Earl. 
British statesman, died in Marseilles, France, Mar. 8, 
1931. Born Aug. 12, 1865, he succeeded to the title 
on the death of his grandfather. Lord John Russell, in 
1878 He was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, and 
practiced both electrical engineering and law. As a 
member of the Fabian Society, he early associated him- 
self with the Labor party, and on the advent to power 
of the second Labor Oovernment in 1929 was made 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Tranyiort. 
Later in the same year he was transferred to the India 
Office as Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State He 
was a brother of Bertrand Russell, the mathematician 
and philosopher, while his wife, the former Countess 
Arnim, was the author of Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden and other novels. He published My Life and Ad- 
ventures (1923). 

Rydberg, Per Axel, died July 25, 1981. 

Ste. Helene, Reginald Grant d’lverville de. See 
Longueuil, Reginald Grant d’lverville de Ste. Helene, 
Baron of. 

Salandra, Antonio, died Dec. 9, 1931. 

Salter, William Mackintire. American Ethical Cul- 
ture leader and author, died in Silver Lake, N. H , July 
18, 1931. He was born in Burlington, Iowa, Jan. 80, 
1853, and was graduated with the A.B. degree from 
Knox College in 1871 and with the B.D. degree from 
Harvard in 1876. He became associated with Felix 
Adler, following the organization of the first Society 
for Ethical Culture in New York City in 1876. He also 
assisted in the organization of the Chicago Society in 
1882 and w'as its lecturer from 1888 to 1892. He then 
became lecturer for the Philadelphia Society, returning 
to Chicago in 1897 where he remained until 1907. 
He was a special lecturer in the philosophy department 
at the University of Chicago from 1909 to 1913. His 
works include On a Foundation for Religion (1879); 
Ethical Religion (1889); First Steps tn Philosophy 
(1892) ; Anarchy or Government? An Inquiry in Funda- 
mental Politics (1895); Nietzsche, the Thinker (1917); 
and What Is Americanism? (1925). 

Samson, Charles Rumney, died Feb. 5, 1931. 

Saunders, William Lawrence, died June 25, 1931. 

Schalk, Franz. Austrian orchestra conductor and 
former director of the Vienna Opera House, died in 
Reichenau, Sent. 8, 1981. He was bom in Vienna, May 
27, 1863, and studied violin under Hellmesberger and 
composition under Anton Bruckner. After serving as 
an orchestra leader in Reichenberg (1888), Graz 
(1889-95), and Prague (1895-98), he was invited 
to London as guest-conductor at Covent Garden. From 
there he went to New York City where during the season 
1898—99 he conducted Wagnerian and other German 
operas at the Metropolitan Opera House. In 1900 he 
was called to the Vienna Opera House as chief con- 
ductor, and in 1918 became co-director with Richard 
Strauss, holding the sole control from 1924 to 1928. 
He also was director of the GeseUschaftskonzerte from 


1904 to 1921, and in 1907 and 1911 was again guest- 
eonduetor at Oovent Garden. 

Schiff, Mortimer L. American banker, died at Ovster 
Bay, Long Island, N. Y., June 4, 1981. He was born 
in New York City, June 5, 1877, and attended Am- 
herst College. After spending two years in Hamburg 
and London studying European banking methods, he 
became a partner in the banking firm of Kuhn, Loob 
A Co. in 1900, and at the time oif his death was senior 
member of the firm. He was also a director of numerous 
banking and industrial enterprises and was prominent 
in the Roy Scout movement, having been elected to the 
presidency of the Bov Scouts of America in May, 1981. 

Schilling, Hugo Karl. American philologist, died in 
Berkeley, Calif., July 25, 1931. He was born in Saal- 
feld, Germany, Mar. 28, 1861. On receiving the Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Leipzig in 1885, he came 
to the United States and was professor of modern lan- 
guages at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, until 
1891, assistant professor of German at Harvard Uni- 
versity until 1901, and professor of Germanic languages 
and literature at the University of California until 
1929. In 1907-08 he was president of the Pacific 
Coast division of the American Philological Association 
and in 1928 of the Modern Language Association of 
America. He was also editor of Modem Language Notes 
during 1899-1901 and of the University of California’s 
publications in modern philology after 1909. Ho wrote 
Koniq Alfreds angels&chsische Bearbeitung der Weltge- 
schiehte des Orosius (1886). 

Schleswig-Holstein, Duke of. See Albert Johann, Duke 
of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Schnitzler, Arthur, died Oct. 21, 1981. 

Schwoinfurth, Julius Adolph. American architect, 
died in Wellesley Farms, Mass., Sept. 29, 1931. He was 
born in Auburn, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1858, and studied in 
Boston under Peabody A Stearns, architects, with 
whom he was associated for 13 years, and in London, 
Pans, Rome, and Florence. He had been engaged in 
private practice in Boston since 1895. Among the build- 
ings which he desiraed were* Pomeroy, Cazenove, 
Shafer, and Wilder Halls and the Hemenway Gymna- 
sium at Wellesley College; the Tod Memorial at Younj^H- 
town, Ohio; Public Library at Champaign, 111 ; BaTitist 
Church. Pierce Grammar School, and Municipal Court 
House in Brookline, Mass ; and Garden Office Building, 
High School of Practical Arts, Archbishop Williams 
Municipal Building, and Lincoln House in Boston, 
Mass. He was a Follow of the American Institute of 
Architects, and published Sketches Abroad (1887). 

Scott, Fred Newton, died May 29, 1931. 

Scudder, Wallace Mcllvaine. American publisher, 
died in Newark, N. J., Feb. 24, 1931 He was born in 
Trenton, N. J., Dec. 26, 1853. and was graduated from 
Lehigh University in 1873. He then attended the Har- 
vard law school and was admitted to the New Jersey 
bar in 1876. In 1883 he founded the Newark News, 
an evening paper of which he was editor for many 
years and publisher until his death. Although independ- 
ent, this paper was noted for the fearless stand which 
it occasionally took to cure political evils. 

Seidler, Ernst. Austrian statesman, died in Vienna, 
Jan. 23, 1981. He was born at Schweehat, near Vienna, 
June 5, 1862. Apiminted Minister of Agriculture in the 
cabinet of Count Clam-Martinitz June 1, 1917, he be- 
came Premier on the fall of that ministry a few weeks 
later. His government lasted from June 24, 1917, to 
July 25, 1918, but its tenure was insecure from the 
beginning on account of the opposition of such nation- 
alist groups as the Czechs, Jugoslavs, and Poles. At the 
time of his death he was president of the Italo-Wiener 
Creditbank. He was created Knight of Feuchtenegg in 
1916. 

Sengoku, Mitsugu. Japanese statesman and railway 
executive, died in Tokyo, Oct. 30, 1931. Born in Kochi 
in 1857, he was graduated from the engineering college 
of Tokyo Imperial University in 1879. lie wus president 
of the Kyushu Railway Company until the nationaliza- 
tion of that road in 1911. During 1914-15 he was 
president of the Imperial Government Railwavs and 
during 1924-26 Minister of Railways. At the time of 
his death he was governor of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company. 

Seth, Andrew. See Pringle-Patterson, Andrew Seth. 

Severance, Frank Hayward. American journalist and 
historian, died in Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1931. Ho was 
born in Manchester, Mass , Nov. 28, 1856, and was 
graduated from Cornell University in 1879 After act- 
ing as reporter and city editor for the Eric Gazette 
(1879-80) and the Buffalo Express (1881-86), he be- 
came managing editor for the Illustrated Buffalo Er- 
press, retiring in 1902 to devote himself to writing and 
lecturing. He was president of the New York State 
Historical Association during 1923-25, and in 1929 
was decorated by the Frencm Academy. Ho also had 
served as secretary and treasurer of the Buffalo His- 
torical Society for 28 years. His works include Old 
Trails on the Niagara Frontier (1809); The Story of 
Joneaire (1906); Studies of the Niagara Frontier 
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(1011): Th$ Picture-Bo6h of Earlior Bufalo (1012): 
Peaoo Epiaodoa on the Niagara (1016); Aud An Old 
Frontier of France (2 Vols., 1017). 

Shan), Robert. American educator, died in New Or- 
leans, La., Jan. 28, 1031. He was bom in Lawrence- 
▼ille, Va., Oct. 24, 1851, and was graduated from 
Randolph-Macon Oollege in 1876 and with the Ph.D. 
degree from the Universi^ of Leipzig in 1870. He was 
appointed professor of English at the UniTcrsity of 
Louisiana In 1880 and continued to hold this chair 
after the institution was renamed the Tulane University 
of Louisiana in 1884. In 1018 he was elected president 
of the institution, holding that olHce five years. He was 
an authority on Anglo-Saxon literature and edited 
Beowvlf (1885). 

Shepard, William Orville. American clergyman, died 
in Neuilly, France, Nov. 80, 1981. He was born in 
Sterling, HI., Apr. 11, 1862, and was graduated from 
DePauw University in 1885 and from the DePauw 
School of Theology the following year. Ordained to the 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Ohurch, he held 

E astorates in Chicago and vlcinite until 1909, when he 
ecame superintendent of the Chicago northern district. 
In May, 1912, he was elected bishop and assigned to 
residence in Kansas City. From 1920 to 1928 no was 
resident bishop of Portland, Ore. At the time of his 
death ho was bishop of the Mediterranean area, being 
in charge of the mission work in southern Europe, nor- 
thern Africa, and Liberia. 

Sheppard, John Calhoun. American lawyer and ex- 
Governor of South Carolina, died in Edgefield, S. O., 
Oct. 17, 1931. He was born in Edgefield Co., S. C., July 
6, 1850, and Attended Furman University, Greenvilie, 
S C. Admitted to the bar in 1871, he practiced in 
Edgefield as a member of the firm of Youmans & Shep- 

E ard until 1875 and then for almost 50 years with 
IB brother. During the ’70 b he also played an im- 
portant part in the overthrow of “carpet-bag govern- 
ment, ’’ and in 1876 was elected to the South Carolina 
House of Representatives where he was speaker during 
1877-82. He was twice elected lieutenant governor, in 
1882 and 1884, and in 1886 completed the term of Gen. 
H. 8 Thompson who had resigned. He was a member 
of the South Carolina Constitutional Convention in 
1895 and of the State Senate during 1898-1902, being 
elected again to that body in 1919 for an unexpired 
term. 

Shihusawa, Ei ichi, Viscount, died Nov. 10, 1931. 
Shortt, Adam, died Jan. 14, 1931. 

Siddons, Frederick Lincoln. American jurist, died in 
Washington, D. C., Juno 19, 1931. He was born in 
London, England, Nov 21, 1864, and was brought to 
the United States in childhood. On graduation from Co- 
lumbian (later George Washington) University in 
1887 he was admitted to the bar In 1898 he was ap- 
pointed professor of law at the National University, and 
in 19 ir> was elected associate justice of the Supremo 
Court of the District of Columbia, attaining national 
prominence during the trials of Albert B. Fall, Harry 
Sinclaii, and others in the Teapot Dome naval oil re- 
serves litigation. He was also for several years a com- 
missioner on uniform State laws for the District of 
Columbia and was chairman of the commission on pub- 
lic welfare legislation of the District of Columbia. 

Siinmonsj Edward Alfred. American publisher and 
transportation expert, died Sept. 30, 1931, in Brook- 
lyn, N Y., where he was born Mar. 20, 1875. Entering 
the employ of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany in 1889, he became secretary in 1808, director, 
treasurer, and vice president in 1908, and president 
after 1011 The trade journals published Iw this com- 
pany at the time of his death included Icailway Age 
(^with which had been previously merged the Railway 
Qazftte and Railway Review), Railway Mechanical 
Engineer, Railway Engineering and Maintenance, Rail- 
way Electrical Engineer, Railway Signaling, Marine 
Engineering, the Boiler Maker, Airway Age, the Ameri' 
can Builder, and House Furnishing Review. lie was 
also chairman of the board of the American Saw Mill 
Machinery Company and the American Machine Tool 
Company and was president of the American Saw 
Worlcs. During the World War he served with the Con- 
struction Division, being commissioned a major in 1018 
and later a colonel in the Quartermaster Reserve Corps- 
In 1930 he was chairman of the United States dele- 
gation to the International Railway Congress in Madrid. 
Simmons, Edward (Emerson), died Nov. 17, 1931. 
Simpson, Sir William John Ritchie, died Sept. 20, 
1931. 

Skrzyfiski, Alexander, Count. Polish statesman, died 
in Ostruw, Sept. 25, 1981. Born in 1882, he ptered 
the diplomatic service in 1006, and in 1010 became 
secretary to the Ambassador of the Holy See. After act- 
ing as Minister to Rumania during 1922-28, he be- 
came in March, 1925, Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
cabinet of Wladyslaw Grabski. In November, 1925, 
he was requested to form a government, based on the 
Christian Democrat, Socialist, and National Democrat 
parties, but his cabinet was compelled to resign in 


A^l of the following year because of financial diffi- 
eiuties which caused a split in the coalition party in 
parlUiDent. He was a permanent delegate to the League 
of Nations. In 1928 he was appointed member of the 
standing committee on arbitration between the United 
States and Peru. 

Slater, Willis Appleford. American civil engineer, 
died in Bethlehem, Fa., Oct. 6, 1981. Born in Polo, 
lU., Oct. 14, 1878, he was graduated from the Uni- 
versi^ of Illinois in 1906, and until 1917 was en- 
gaged in research on structural engineering at that 
institution. He then became connected with the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, being in charge during the World 
War of the structural laboratory inveBtigations in re- 
inforced concrete for the Emergency Fleet Oorporation 
and receiving in recognition the wason Medal of the 
American Concrete Institute (1919). In 1928 he was 
appointed research professor of engineering material 
and director of the Frits Engineering Laboratory at Le- 
high University. 

Small, Sam(uel) (White). American Journalist, died 
in Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 21, 1931. He was born in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., July 8, 1851, and was graduated from 
Emory and Henry Oollege, Emory, Va., in 1871. Ho 
had been a member of the editorial staff of the Atlanta 
Constitution since 1875, and also helped to found in 
1889 the Oklahoman m Oklahoma City, Okla. He en- 
tered evangelistic work in 1886. being associated for 
many years with Sam Jones, principally as a prohibi- 
tion advocate. He was a chaplain in the Bpanish- 
American War, and at the time of his death was na- 
tional chaplain for the Spanish-American War Veterans. 

Smalley. Frank. American classical scholar, died in 
Syracuse, N. Y., Apr. 8, 1981. He was born in To- 
wanda, Pa^ Dec. 10. 1846, and was graduated from 
Syracuse University in 1874. After acting for several 
years as instructor in geology, zoology, and botany at 
Syracuse, he became adjunct professor of Latin in 
1877, professor of Latin language and literature in 
1881, and Gardner Baker professor of the same in 
1893. He was also lecturer on Roman law at the col- 
lege of law from 1895 to 1902, dean of the college of 
liberal arts from 1900 to 1917, and acting chancellor 
in the summer of 1903 and again during 1908-09. On 
his^ retirement in 1924 he became historian of the 
university. His works include Analysis and Formation 
of Latin Words (1879); Latin Verse (1884); intro- 
auction and Notes to the Fifth Book of Cicerone Tue* 
culan Disputations (1892); Brief Selections to Illus- 
trate Roman Literature (1894): and Syllabus of 
Lectures tn R(man History (1895). 

Smiley, William Brownlee. American clergyman, died 
in Rochester, Pa., Dec. 9, 1931. He was born in Wash- 
ington Co., Pa., Dec. 7, 1656, and was graduated from 
Westminster College, Now Wilmington, Pa., in 1879 
and from the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary in 1882. 
Ordained to the United Presbyterian ministry, he was 
pastor of the Charities Church in (janonsburg. Pa., 
until 1909. He then served for four years as secretary 
of the Sunday school work of his denomination, resum- 
ing pastoral charges in Oneonta, N. Y., in 1913 and 
in Rochester, Pa., in 1918. In 1916 he was moderator 
of the general assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America, and represented that body 
at the World Conference on Faith and Order in Lau- 
sanne. Switzerland, in 1927. 

Smith, (Horn), Alfred Alovsins. British author and 

f iioneer African trader died in Tankerton, Kent, Eng- 
and, June 26, 1931. He was born near Glasgow about 
1853 and attended St. Edward's College, Liverpool 
Sailing for the West Coast of Africa in 1871, he be- 
came a trader in ivory and rubber, and his adventures 
there ranged from perilous feats in big-game hunting to 
being received as a “blood brother” by the cannibals 
of the Ogowe River region. After leaving the West 
Coast he was a prospector for minerals from Abyssinia 
to South Africa, storekeeper in Rhodesia, tax-collector 
to the Sultan of Zanzibar, and participant in the Mata- 
bele and Boer Wars and the Madagascar Rebellion 
against the French in 1896. From time to time he lived 
in the United States, being engaged in sundry occupa- 
tions, and during the World War served on a mine- 
8wee]:>er in England. In 1025, while peddling kitchen 
utensils in Johannesburg, South Africa, ho was ‘‘dis- 
covered” by Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis, the novelist, who 
encouraged him to write his experiences. The combined 
result of their efforts was published in England two 
years later as The Ivory Coast in the Earlies and in 
the United States as Trader Horn. Harold the Webbed, 
or the Young Vykings and The Waters of Africa, which 
continued the account of ‘‘Trader Horn’s” adventures, 
appeared in 1928 and 1929. 

Smith, Fiances Stanton. American writer and Civil 
Service official, died June 30, 1031, in Buffalo, N. Y., 
where she was born June 21, 1871. From 1895 until 
her marriage to Charles Bennett Smith in 1902 she was 
successively music editor for the Buffalo Express and 
Buffalo Courier and editor of the woman’s page of the 
Buffalo Enquirer, In 1901 she was a member of the 
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Women’! Board of Manager! of the Pan*Ameriean Bz* 
poaition and aoeretary of the committee on publicity and 
promotion of the same. She was also a pioneer worker 
for woman suffrage. In 1919 she was appoint the 
first woman member of the New York State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and became president of that body in 
1928. 

Smith, Francis Marion. American capitalist, died in 
Oakland, Calif., Aug. 27, 1981. He was born in Rich- 
mond, Wis., Feb. 2, 1846, and was graduated from 
Milton (Wis.) College in 1863. In 1872 he discovered 
Teel's Marsh borax mines in Nevada, which gave him 
within a feAV yeors control of the borax market of the 
United States. He later became president of the Realty 
Syndicate in Oakland, Calif. 

Smith, Herbert Knox. American lawyer, died in 
Farmington, Conn., Dec, 17, 1981. He was born in 
Chester, Mass., Nov. 17, 1869, and was graduated from 
Yale in 1891, receiving the LL.B. degree in 1895. 
Admitted to the bar, ho practiced in Hartford He was 
a member of the Connecticut House of Representatives 
(1903-05), deputy commissioner of corporations of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce and Labor (1905-07), 
and Federal commissioner of corporations (1907—12). 
In 1912 he ran for governor of Connecticut on the 
Progressive ticket. 

Smith, Hoke, died Nov. 27, 1931. 

Smith, James Lorrain. British physician and educa- 
tor, died in Edinburgh, Apr. 20, 1931. Educated at 
the University of Edinburgh, he was successively pro- 
fessor of pathology at Queen's College. Belfast, the 
University of Manchester, and the University of Edin- 
burgh, and at the time of his death was also dean of 
the faculty of medicine at the University of Edinburgh. 
During the World War he gained fame for the discov- 
ery of a highly effective antiseptic solution known as 
Eusol, used especially in the treatment of soptic gun- 
shot wounds. 

Sdderblom, Lars Olof Jonathan, died July 12, 1931. 

Soto Alfaro, Bernardo. Costa Rican statesman, died 
in San JosA Jan. 28, 1931. He was born in Alajuela, 
Feb. 12, l8o4. Hia first public office was that of Gov- 
ernor of Alajuela in 1881. The following year he be- 
came Secretary of State in the cabinet of President 
Fernandez, and on the latter's death in 1885 completed 
his unexpired term. He was elected President of Oo»ita 
Rica in 1886 for the ensuing four-year term. During 
his administiation a new Civil Code was put into ef- 
fect, public instruction was reorganized, and many 
financial and other national reforms were undertaken 

Spencer, Anna Garlin, died Feb. 12, 1931. 

Spencer, Robert, died July 11, 1931. 

Spillman, William Jasper, died July 11, 1931. 

Stamfordham, Arthur John Bigge, First Baron Brit- 
ish statesman and private aecreta^ to King George V, 
died in London, Mar. 81, 1931. lie was born in Stam- 
fordham, June 18, 1849 Entering the Royal Artillery 
in 1869, he served as a lieutenant during the Zulu War 
of 1878-79 In 1880 he was appointed groom in-waiting 
to Queen Victoria and some months later became as- 
sistant private secretary, to which post was added that 
of equoiry-in-ordinary in 1881. In 1895 he W’as made 
private secretary to the Queen, and on her death in 
1901 was retained in the same capacity by the Prince 
of Wales, later George V On the latter's ascension to 
the throne in 1910 he was created Lord Stamfordham, 
and for more than 20 years was one of the King’s most 
trusted political advisers 

Stanley of Alderley, Arthur Lyulph Stanley, Fifth 
Baron. British barrister and colonial administrator, died 
in London, Aug. 22, 1931. Bom Sept 14, 1875, he at- 
tended Oxford University and was admitted to the bar 
of the Inner Temple in 1902. In 1906 he was elected 
Member of Parliament for the Eddisbury Division of 
Cheshire, and from 1914 to 1920 wna Governor of 
Victoria. Australia. He succeeded to the title on the 
death of hia father, who was also fourth Baron Shef- 
field of Roscommon, in 1925. Prior to his death he was 
chairman of the East Africa Joint Committee, created 
to study the question of the administrative union of 
Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda. 

Stanton, Sir Thomas British consulting engineer, 
died near Eastbourne, East Sussex, Aug. 30, 1931. 
Born Dec. 12, 1865, he attended Owens College, Man- 
chester, where he was demonstrator in the Whitworth 
laboratory during 1891-96. Ho then became senior 
lecturer in engineering at University College, Liver- 
pool, and in 1899 professor of civil and mechanical en- 
gineering at University College, Bristol. From 1901 
until his retirement in 1981 he was superintendent of 
the engineering department of the National Physical 
Laboratory, his last important commission being the 
restoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. He was 
created a Commander of the Order of the British Em- 
pire in 1920 and was knighted in 1928. 

Starr, John Edwin. American mechanical engineer, 
died in Mattatuck, Long Island. N. Y., June 27, 1931. 
He was born in Litchfield, N. Y., in 1860. Since 1900 
he had been constructing and designing en^neer ex- 


clusively in refrigeration and allied ‘branches, and at the 
time of his death was president of the Starr Engineer- 
ing Company in New York City. His inventions included 
several absorption refrigerating devices, a machine that 
produced temperatures ranging from 80 to 75 degrees 
below aero, and an ice coffer dam that was used for the 
oboling system in the Brooklyn Bridge station of the 
Interhorough Rapid Transit Company. He was a past 
president of the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, and a contributor to Ice and Rejfriperation, 
Refrigeratinff World, and Power and Ice. 

Starr, Merritt. American lawyer, died in Chicago, 
111., Aug 2, 1931. He was bom m Ellington, N. Y., in 
1866, and was graduated from Oberlin College in 1876 
and with the LL.B. degree from Harvard in 1881. En- 
gaging in the practice of law in Chicago in 1882, he 
was a member of the firm of Hopkins, Starr & Hop- 
kins at the time of his death. He was also active in or- 
ganizing the Civil Service League and in drafting and 
promoting the passage of city, county, and State civil 
service laws. His works include Starr's Reference Dir 
gest of Wisconsin Reports (1882) ; Annotated Statutes 
of Ilhnots (8 vols., 1883-96) ; Northeastern Reporter 
(Illinois portion, vols. 1-17, 1885-88) ; Competition: 
Legislative and Judicial Treatment of (1907); Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (1919); Lincoln’s Lmeatje (1920); 
Dante 600 Years After (1921) ; and Economic Equality 
and Some New Uses of National Power (1922). 

Steele, Daniel Atkinson King. American surgeon, 
died in Sarasota, Fla, Julv 19, 1931. He was born in 
Eden, Ohio, Mar. 29, 1852, and was graduated from 
tile Chicago Medical College in 1873, engaging in pri- 
vate practice in Chicago two years later. In 1882 he 
was one of the founders of the College of Physicians 
and Burgeons of Chicago, at which he was niipointcd 
ptofessor of the princiiues and practice of surgery. He 
also acted as president from 1894 to 1013, when the 
college was presented to the University of Illinoia hr its 
permanent medical department. Until his retirement 
in 1917 he was senioi dean and professor of surgery. 
He had also been attending surgeon at the Michael 
Reese and University Hospitals, acting as preBident of 
the latter after 1907. During the World War he wns 
chief surgeon at the U. S. Army General Hospital 
No. 9, Lakewood, N. J. 

Stem, Allen H. American arcbitert, died in St Paul, 
Minn., May 19, 1931. He was born in Van Wert, 
Ohio, Jan 28, 1856, and attended the Indianapolis Art 
School He piactiood in Indianapolis from 1878 to IBH-l 
and then removed to St Paul, where he was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Reed & Stem from 1889 to 19 U He 
was an associate architect for the New York Central 
Railroad, collaborating m the designing of the Grand 
Central Terminal and Palace and the Biltinore Hole] 
m New York City He also designed stations for the 
Michigan Central, Norfolk & Western, Great Northern, 
and Northern Pacific Railroads, including those at T>e- 
Mirh., Norfolk, Va., Seattle, Wash , and Tacoma, 
Wash ; the medical buildings of the University of Min- 
nesota; the Denver (Colo.) Auditorium; and the Aucli- 
torium, Athletic Club, and St. Paul Hotel in St Paul, 
Mmn 

Stephens, Charles Asbury American wiiter, died in 
Norway, Me , Sept 22, 1931. Ho was born at Norway 
Lake, Me., Oct. 21, 1847, and was graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1869 and with the MD degree 
from Boston University in 1887. Ho was on the staff 
of the Youth’s Companion from 1870 to 1930, pub- 
lishing during that period more than 3000 simrts slo- 
ries and 100 eight-chapter serials Among his juvenile 
publication^ are OamjHng Out (1872); Left on Lahrn- 
^ 1 to the Geysers (1872) , Li/nx Huntinfj 

(1873); On the Amazon C1874); The Younq Moose 
. The Knockabout Club (3 vols, 1883- 
85); The Ark of J80H (1904); Pioneer Bnvt Afloat 
(1907); When Life Was Young on 
the Old Farm in Maine (1912); A Great Year of Our 
Lives at the Old Squire’s (1912) ; Stories of Mv Dome 
If oiks (1926); and Katahdin Camps (1928) He was 
also noted as a biologist, his works including Livrno 
Matter (1888); PluriceTlular Man (1K92) ; Natural 
Salvation (1903); Salvation by Science (7th cd 
1913) ; and Immortal Life, How It Will Be Achieved 
(1920). 

Sthamer, Friedrich. German diplomat, died in Ham- 
born in Oross-Wceden, 
Nov. 24, 18^, and attended the universities of Kiel, 
Heidelberg, Gottingen, and Leipzig. Admitted to the 
bar in 1^879, he practiced in Hamburg, whore he served 
on the Council after 1900 and m the Senate after 1904. 
Following the World War he was Mayor of Hamburg, 
but in 1920 was appointed chargb d’affaires in London 
and a few months later German ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s. On his resignation In 1030 he had 
won recognition for his services in helping to restore 
friendly relations between Germany and Great Britain 

Stimming, Carl. German shipping director, died iii 
Hamburg, Nov. 7, 1931. Bom in Pilrstenw^alde, May 
16, 1876, he studied law at the Universities of Erlangen 
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and Berlin, and practiced for a ghort time in Seelow 
and Berlin. In 1901 he became agsociated with the 
North German Lloyd steamship linosk of which he was 
appointed troneral director in 1021. The revival of the 
fortunes of this company, and of the port of Hamburg, 
after the World War was considered one of the most 
remarkable features of commercial history and was 
largely the result of his initiative. Under his direction 
three fast liners, the Columbus, the Bremen, and the 
Europa, were constructed. 

Stoddard, John Lawson, died June 5, 1981. 

Stokes, Boar Admiral Charles Francis, U. S. N., Ret., 
died Oct 29, 1931. 

Stiatton, Samuel Wesley, died Oct. 18, 1931. 

Straus, Nathan, died Jan. 11. 1931. / 

Strong, Walter Ansel. American publisher, died in 
Wiiinotku, 111., May 10, 1981. He was born in Chicago, 
111., Aug. 13, 1883, and was graduated in engineering 
from the Lewis Institute in Chicago in 1901 and from 
Beloit College in 1905. He had been associated with the 
Chicago Daily Nevjs since 1905 successively as audit 
clerk, auditor, business manager, and on the death of 
his uncle, Victor F. Lawson, in 1925, as publisher. In 
1929, after the News had established itself in its new 
building, creeled at a cost of $18,000,000, the Chicago 
Journal Mas merged with it. 

Stuart, James Edwards. American soldier and postal 
nuthoiity, died m Chicago, 111., Mar. 8. 1931 He was 
horn m Foifur, Scotland, July 8, 1842, and was brought 
to the United States in ]851, his family settling in 
Oshkosh, Wis During the Civil War ho served with the 
21st Wisconhin Volunteers, and after the muster-out 
acted iirst as a postal clerk and then as chief clerk for 
the railway mail service of Iowa In 1873 he was ap- 
pointed ])Ost oflice inspector at Chicago for the division 
comprising Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, holding 
this position until his retirement in 1920. lie served in 
the Spunish-Ainoncan War, being placed on detached 
service after the war as chairman of the military postal 
committee and establishing the postal service in Porto 
Rico. On the entry of the Unitod States into the World 
War ho organized the llth Illinois Infantry at the 
request of Goveinor Lowden and commanded it in the 
United States until the signing of the Armistice. He 
hud also been active for 22 years in the Illinois Na- 
tional (j'uurd, retiring as brigadier general in 1006. 

Sullivan, James, died Oct. 8, 1981. 

Sw'ain, Ueoigo Ihllmore, died July 1, 1931. 

Tanner, Joseph Robson, died Jan. 15, 1931. 

Taylo*, Alfied Alexandci. American lawyer and for- 
mer Uoveinor of Tennessee, died in Johnson City, 
Tenii , Nov 2.“), 1931 Born m Happy Valley, Tenn., 
Aug 0, 1848, he studied law and was admitted to the 
hai in J870 He was a member of the Tennessee House 
of Rc])i eseiitatives during 1875—76 and was also elected 
to the 51st, b2d, and 63(1 Congresses (1889-95). In 
188t) he was defeated in the Tennessee gubernatorial 
el(‘cli()n by Ins bi other, Robort L. Taylor, the Demo- 
ciutic candidate. He was successful, however, in the 
1920 campaign, receiving the largest vote a Republican 
nominee evci loceived m the State. 

Taylor, J(ohn) Madison. American phjsician, died 
in Philadelphia, Pa, Oct 3, 1031. He was born in 
Lancaslcr Co , Pa , July 4j 1855, and was graduated 
fioin J'nnc(*ton University in 1876, receiving the M D. 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania in 1878. 
For 1 (j years ho w as assistant to Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
Philadelphia neurologist, and served as chief of clinic 
ut the Inhrniury for Nervous Diseases. After 1910 he 
was professor of physical therapeutics at Temple Uni- 
versity. He wms co-author of Diseases of Children 
(1898), and contributor of more than 1000 papers in 
modicul and scientific journals. 

Teojde, John Edgar. American chemist, died in New 
Vorl: City, Mar 23, 1931. He was bom in Kempton, 
111, Jan. 4, 1874, and was graduated from Valpariso 
University in 1893 and from Cornell University with 
the Ph 1). degree in 1903. After acting as instructor in 
chemistry and physics at Fremont Gollego from 1894 
to 1898 and as instructor in organic and physiological 
chemistry at Cornell University from 1899 to 1904, he 
became director of the Industrial Laboratories in New 
York City. In 1908 he established himself as a con- 
sulting chemist and chemical engineer, his clientele in- 
cluding the American Potash & Chemical Corp. and the 
Darco Corporation. He received the Perkin Medal in 
1927 in recognition of his contributions to applied chem- 
isti'y and especially for the development of the American 
potash industry by reclaiming Searles Lake, Calif. He 
was the author of The Industrial Development of Searles 
Lake Btines (1929). 

Temple, Sir Richard Carnac, died Mar. 5, 1931. 

Terry, Benjamin Stites, died Oct. 30, 1981. 

Thompson, Robert John. American diplomat, in- 
ventor, and author, died in Montreux, Switzerland, 
Aug. 24, 1031. Ho was born in La Porte City, Iowa, 
Oct. 15, 1865. On completing high school he was with 
the U. S. railway postal service from 1885 to 1891 and 
subsequently was on the editorial stall of the Ohicago 


Times, He then became president of the Automatic Re- 
cording Safe Company in Ohicago, following his in- 
vention of this device. He was also the originator and 
director of the Lafayette Monument project, which 
culminated in the presentation of a statue of General 
Lafayette to France by American school children. For 
this service he was made an officer of the French 
Legion of Honor. Entering the diplomatic service, he 
was American consul at Hanover, Germany (1906—12), 
Sheffield. England (1912-13), and Aix-la-Ohapelle, 
Germany (1913-15). His writinn include The Proofs 
of Life after Death-^A Twentieth Century Symposium 
(1902); England and Germany in the War (1915); 
and Adequate BrevUy-^Philosophy of Coolidge (1924). 

Thomson, Cdsar, died Aug. 24, 1931. 

Thursby, Emma Cecilia, died July 4, 1931. 

Tittoni, Tommuso, died Feb. 7, 1931. 

Todd, Albert May. American chemist, died in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Oct 6, 1931. He was born near Nottawa, 
Mich., June 3, 1850, and attended Northwestern Uni- 
versity. lu 1889 he organized A. M. Todd & Co., chem- 
ists. He was Prohibition nominee for governor of 
Michigan in 1894 and was a member of Congress dur- 
ing 1897-99, having been elected on the Democratic 
ti^ot. An advocate of public ownership of public utili- 
ties, he was president of the Public Ownersmp League 
of America from its foundation in 1916 to 1922. He 
was the author of Municipal Ownership in Europe and 
America (1918) and The Relation of Public Ownership 
to Social Justice and Democracy (1920). 

Tomlinson, Everett Titsworth. An American clergy- 
man and author, died in Elizabeth, N. J., Oct. 30, 1931. 
He was born in Shiloh, N. J , M.ay 23, 1859, and at- 
tended Williams College, later receiving the Ph D. 
degree from Colgate University in 1888 and the Litt.D. 
degree from Buckneli University in 1906. After serving 
as principal of the high school at Auburn, N. Y. (1881- 
63), and as head master of the preparatory department 
of Rutgers College (1883-88), he became pastor of the 
Central Baptist Church in Elizabeth, N. J., where he 
lemained until 1910. As executive secretary of the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention from 1911 to 1926, he devised 
one of the most successful of church pension systems. 
He was also a writer of popular stories for boys, usually 
with historical setting Among these are The Boy Sol- 
diers of 1812 (1895) ; Three Young Continentals 

(1896); Tecumseh*s Young Braves (1897); Boys with 
Old Hickory (1898); Boys of Old Monmouth (1898); 
A Jersey Boy in the Revolution (1899) ; In the Hands 
of the Redcoats (1901); The Red Chief (190a) : The 
Camp-Fiie of Mad Anthony (1907); Light Jloise 
Harry's Legion (1910) ; The Young Minute-Man of 
1812 (1912); Scouting with Daniel Boone (1914); 
The Story of General Pershing (1917) ; Young People's 
History of the American Revolution (1921) , and Days 
and Deeds of '76 (1927). 

Tompkins, Clementina. American painter, died in 
New York City, Nov. 9, 1931, Born in Washii^ton, 
D. C,, she attended the Peabody Art Institute in Balti- 
more, later studying in Brussels and Pans under Leon 
Bonnat. She exhibited in a number of Pans Salons and 
in the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington, and was a 
medalist at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia 
in 1876 TVincal of her works are "Little Musician" 
(1876) and "Rosa — ^la fileuse" (1878). 

Truppel, Admit al Oscar von. German naval officer, 
died in Berlin, Aug. 20, 1931. Ho was born in Katz- 
hiitte, May 17, 1854, and in 1871 joined the German 
Navy, being promoted through the grades to admiral 
in 1910, As commander of the Eron-Prinz Wilhelm 
during the German naval cruise of ] 897-99, he wit- 
nessed Dewey’s victory over the Spanish squadron in 
Manila Bay in May, 1898. From 1901 to 1011 ho was 
governor of the Germany colony, Kiauchau. China 

T\lor, Bayard Henry. American painter, died in 
Yonkers, N. Y., June 6, 1931. He was born m Oneida, 
N. Y., Apr. 22, 1856, and attended Syracuse University 
and the National Academy of Design, New York City, 
studying under Theodore Kaufmann and William M. 
Chase He is represented in the Corcoran Art Gallery, 
Washington, and the Albright Memorial Library, Scran- 
ton, Pa. Among his portraits are those of President 
Roosevelt, Rear Admiral Willard H. Brownson, the Bt. 
Rev. James E. Freeman, and Alexander S. Cochran. 

Tyler, Henry Mather. American educator, died in 
Northampton, Mass., Nov. 8, 1931. He was born in 
Amherst, Mass., Nov. 18, 1843, and was graduated 
from Amherst College in 1865. After acting as instruc- 
tor in Latin at Amherst during 1868-69 and as pro- 
fessor of Greek and German at Knox College during 
1869-72, he was ordained to the Congregational minis- 
try, serving until 1877 as pastor in Fitchburg, Mass. 
He then became professor of Greek at Smith College, 
where he was appointed dean of the faculty in 1900. 
He retired as professor emeritus in 1912. He was the 
author of A week Play and Its Presentation (1891) 
and edited Seleotione from Greek Lyric Poets (1879). 

Tyler, James Gale. American painter, died in Pelham, 
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N. Tm 29, 1981. Born in Oiwofo, N. Y., Feb. 16, 
1855. he studied marine paintinf under ▲. Gary 
Smith, and contributed illustrations and marine art 
studies to Harper's, OerUury, and other magasines. He 
also had painted since 1901 erery one of the yacht races 
lor the Americo'e cup. Among his works are "The 
Abandoning of the Jeanette”; "The Oonstitution” ; "St. 
Paul's Shipwreck” : and ‘The Mayflower.” 

Tyler, The Bt. Bev. John Poynti. Protestant Epis* 
copal Missionary Bishop of North Dakota, died in 
Fargo, N. D., July 13, 1981. He was born in Hanover 
Co., Va., June 15, 1862. Following his graduation 
from the Virginia Geological Seminary in 1888, he 
was ordained deacon and then priest in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and served as rector of Christ’s 
Church. Millwood, Va. (1892-96), St. Paul's Church, 
Greenville, Ohio (1895-96), and the Church of the 
Advent, Philadelphia, Pa. (1896-1904). He was made 
Archdeacon of Virginia in 1904 and Archdeacon of 
Cumberland (Md.) in 1907, serving also as rector of 
St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., from 1907 to 
1918. In 1913 he was elected Bishop of the Missionary 
District of North Dakota and was consecrated Jan. 

6, 1914. 

I^nan, Katharine, died Apr. 2, 1931. 

Urban, Ignats. German botanist, died in Berlin, Jan. 

7, 1931. He was born in Warburg, Jan. 7. 1848, and 
attended the Universities of Bonn and Berlin. In 1878 
he became an assistant at the Royal Botanical Garden 
at Dahlem, and from 1889 to 1913 was subdirector. 
His special field was the flora of the West Indies, which 
he described in Symbolas jLntillana (9 vols., 1898-1925). 

Urueta, Carlos Adolfo. Colombian statesman, died in 
Bogot&, Sept. 13, 1931. He had served successively as 
Senator from the department of Bolivar, Representa- 
tive from Bogotd, member of the permanent commission 
of the Ministry of Foreign Relations, and Minister to 
the United States. In 1930 he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover member of the permanent commission of 
conciliation of the United States and Hungary. At the 
time of his death he was Minister of War in the cabinet 
headed by Gen. Augustin Morales Olaya as Minister 
of Government, to which he had been appointed in 
July, 1981. 

ury. Lesser. German painter, died in Berlin, Oct. 18, 
1931. He was born in Birnbaum, Nov. 7, 1862, and 
was educated in Diisseldorf, He was especially noted for 
his street and coffee house scenes His works are found 
in the National Gallery, Berlin, the Museum of Grata, 
and the Henneberg Galloiw, Zurich. 

Usher, Rear Admiral Nathaniel Reilly, died Jan. 9, 
1931. 

Van Allen, William Harman. American clergyman, 
died in Munich, Germany, Aug. 23, 1931. He was 
born in Cameron, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1870, and was grad- 
uatod from Syracuse University in 1890, receivingthe 
S.T.D. degree from that institution in 1904, the L.H.D. 
degree from St. Stephen's College in 1910, the D.C.L. 
degree from the University of Bishop's College, Quebec, 
in 1911, and the LL D. degree from Alfred University 
in 1912. After acting as head master of St. John’s 
School in New York City and as general secretary of 
the Church Association for the Advancement of the 
Interests of Labor, he was ordained in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 1894, and for the next two years 
was private secretary to the Rt. Rev. Frederic D. Hunt- 
ington, Bishop of central New York, with charge of 
St. Luke’s and St. Ann’s chapels in Syracuse. During 
1896-97 he was rector of the Church of the Epiphany 
in Trumansburg, N. Y., and during 1897-1902 of 
Grace Parish in Elmira, N. Y. He was then called to 
the Church of the Advent in Boston, Mass., where he 
remained until his retirement in 1929. For some time 
he was a member of the editorial staff of the Living 
Church, writing under the pen name “Presbyter Igno- 
tus.” During and after the World War he served with 
the American Expeditionary Forces in France and 
Germany. In 1921 he was made a Chevalier of the Or- 
der of Leopold II of Belgium, and in 1926 was ad- 
mitted to the Memorial of Merit of St. Charles the 
Martyr. 

Van Slyke, Lucius Lincoln. American chemist, died 
in Geneva, N. Y., Sept 80, 1981. Born in Centerville, 
N. Y., Jan. 6, 1869, he was graduated from the Uni- 
yeisity of Michigan in 1879, receiving the Ph.D. degree 
in 1882, In 1885 he became professor of chemistry at 
Oahu College, Honolulu, and government chemist for 
the Hawaiian Islands. From 1890 to 1929 he was chief 
research chemist at the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in Geneva, N. Y., where he made im- 
portant conti ibutions toward the advancement of the 
chemistiw of milk, cheese, and butter. He also was pro- 
fessor of dairy chemistry at the New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, after 1920. 

VendOme and Alengon, Philippe Emmanuel Maxi- 
mllien Marie Eudes, Duke of. Prince of the House of 
Bourbon-Orleans. died in Cannes, Feb. 1, 1931. He 
was born at Obermais, near Mdran, Jan. 18, 1872, 
younger son of Ferdinand, Duke of Alenoon, who was 
a grandson of King Louis Philippe of France. In 1896 


he married Henrietta, Princess of Belgium, a sister 
of King Albert. During the World War he was asso- 
ciated with the French Red Gross, serving as principal 
delegate on the Belgian front and as a director of the 
Franco-Belgian Hospital at Calais. A commission, how- 
ever, was refused him in the French Army in accord- 
ance with the law enacted in 1886 that all princes of 
the two former sovereign houses of France be barred 
from service in the army or navy. 

Vidal. Paul. French composer and conductor, died in 
Paris, Apr. 10, 1981. He was bom in Toulouse, June 
16, 1868, and studied at the Paris Conservatory under 
Marmontel, Durand, and Massenet, winning in 1888 
the Grand Pnx de Home. In 1899 he became chorus 
master at the Opdra and in 1906 first conductor. After 
1914 he was first conductor at the Opdra Comique and 
professor at the Oonservato]^. He also was honorary 

g resident of the Society of Music Editors, Authors and 
omposers and a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. He 
composed the incidental music for several plays, such 
as La Heine Fiammete; the operas, Guernica (1895), 
La Burgonde (1898), and Rame^a (1908); and the 
ballets. Pierrot Aaeoaein (1888) and La Maiadetta 
(1898). He was particularly happy as a composer of 
songs, among which were Le Jeu du Sabot and La Men- 
euae du Jeu, 

Vincent, H(arry) A(iken). American painter, died 
in Rockport, Mass., Sept. 27, 1981. He was born in 
Chicago, 111., Feb. 14, 1864, and was self-taught in his 
profession. He exhibited at the National Academy of 
Design in New York City, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fne Arts in Philadelphia, and was 
represented in the permanent exhibition of the Butler 
Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio, with ‘‘Rockport Har- 
bor.” Among the awards which he received were the 
Shaw and Isidor prizes of the Salmagundi Club of New 
York in 1907 and 1918, respectively. He was elected 
an associate member of the National Academy of Design 
in 1919. 

Votey, Josiah William. American civil engineer, died 
in Burlington, Vt., Sept. 16, 1981. He was born in 
Ovid, N. Y., July 23, 1860, and was graduated from 
the University of Vermont in 1884. Remaining at that 
institution, he was instructor in civil engineering until 
1889, assistant professor until 1890, associate professor 
until 1893, and professor thereafter. He also was dean 
of the college of engineering after 1901 and sanitary 
engineer for the Vermont Board of Health after 1908. 
In 1920 he was president of the Vermont Socie^ of 
Engineers, and in 1924 of the Land Grant Colleges Engi- 
neering Association. 

Waudill, Edmund, Jr. American jurist, died in Rich- 
mond, Va., Apr. 9, 1931. He was born in Charles 
City Co , Va., May 22, 1855. Admitted to the Virginia 
bar In 1877, he successively served as judge for Hen- 
rico Co., Va. (1880-83), Federal attorney for the 
Eastern District of Virginia (1888-85), and member 
of the State House of R^resentatives (1885-89)). He 
was elected to the Slst Cfongress from the 8d Virginia 
district in 1888, serving until 1891. In 1898 he was ap- 
pointed Federal district judge for the Eastern District 
of Virginia, and in 1921 Federal circuit judge for the 
4th Judicial Circuit. He had been senior circuit judge 
since 1925. 

Wagner, Samuel Tobias. American civil engineer, 
died Aug. 7, 1931, in Philadelphia, Pa., where he was 
born Aug. 30, 1861. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania with the B.Sc. degree in 1881 
and with the C.E. degree in 1884. After being connected 
with the Phoenix Iron Company of Phoenixville, Pa., 
until 1893, he served successive^ as assistant engineer 
in charge of the Pennsylvania Avenue Subway and 
Tunnel for the Bureau of Surveys, Philadelphia, and 
as assistant engineer in charge of improvement and fil- 
tration of the Philadelphia water supply. In 1902 he 
was appointed by the Philadelphia A Reading Railway 
Co. assistant engineer in charge of grade-crossing elim- 
ination, and during his term as chief engineer from 
1915 to 1927 attained national prominence for his part 
in changing the course of the Schuylkill River, near 
Port Clinton. Pa., thereby eliminating two long bridges 
and a long tunnel of the Beading lines. At the time of 
his death he was consulting engineer for the Philadel- 
phia A Reading Railway Co.; professor of engineering 
(since 1892) and president of the board of we Wag- 
ner Free Institute of Science. He received the James 
Laurie prize of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
in 1915. 

Walker, John Brisben, died July 7, 1981. 

Wallace, Hugh Campbell, died Jan. 1, 1981. 

Wallach, Otto, died Mar. 1, 1981. 

Walters, Henry, died Nov. 80, 1931. 

Warburg. EmiL German physicist, died in Berlin, 
Aug. 1, 1981. He was bom in Altona, Elbe. Mar. 9. 
1846, and attended the Universities of Heidelberg and 
Berlin. He was appointed professor of physics at the 
University of Strassburg in 1872, at the University of 
Freiburg in 1876, and at the University of Berlin in 
1895. ^om 1905 to 1922 he was president of the Fed- 
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aral Physieal-Teohnioal Institute. He was also a mem« 
ber of the Prussian Academy of Soienoes. His re* 
searches pertained to the kinetic gas theory, acoustics, 
electrolysis, galvanic polarization, capillary electrical 
phenomena, and oxidation of nitrogen. He published 
hehrbueh der Experim€nt4Uphy9ik (1898) and Vher 
die W drmeeinheit (1900). 

Ward, Robert de Oourcy, died Nov. 12, 1981. 

Warren, Frederick Morris, died Dec. 6, 1931. 

Warthin, Alfred Scott, died May 28, 1981. 

Wsterloiv, Sir William (Alfred), British printer, 
died July 6, 1981, in London where he was born Apr. 
23, 1871. After attending Marlborough, be became a 
solicitor in 1896 and two years later was appointed a 
director of Waterlow Bros. A Layton, Ltd., printers 
and stationers. He later became managing director of 
this firm which had been controlled by his family since 
1790 and to which there was awarded in 1914 the 
contract for printing the British Treasury notes. He 
was also Lord Mayor of London from 1920 to 1930 and 
Sheriff of the Oity during 1928—20. In 1919 he was cre- 
ated a Knight of the British Empire and in 1930 a 
Baronet. 

Wedepohl, Theodor. German painter, died in New 
York City, Mar. 28, 1931. He was born in Westphalia, 
Germany, in 1863, and studied at the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Arts in Berlin and later in Munich, Paris, and 
Rome. He was established in Berlin until 1926, when 
he came to the United States. His specialty was portrait 
pamtiiig. Among the 1500 persons who posed were two 
Emperors, Wilhelm II, ana his father, Frederick III, 
many lesser royalty, famous statesmen, generals, scien- 
tists, artists, and financiers. He also painted landscapes, 
the most notable of Avhich were Icelandic scenes. 

Wegener, Alfred Lothar, died November, 1930. 

Weidig, Adolf American composer, died in Hins- 
dale, 111 , Sept. 23, 1931. He was born in Hamburg, 
Germany, Nov 28, 1867, and studied violin at the 
Hamburg Conservatory under Bargheer and at the 
Munich Academy of Music under Abel. Coming to the 
United States in 1892, he settled in Chicago where 
he was a member of the Chicago Orchestra until 1896 
and of the Spiering Quartet until 1901. In 1898 he 
was appointed teacher of harmony and composition and 
assistant director of the American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago At the time of his death he was 
associate director of this institution and also vice presi- 
dent of the American Associations of Music. Among his 
compositions are (^uartettino and Serenade (for string 
quartet) ; Capriccto and Three Epuodee (for orches- 
tra) , Italian Su\te (for violin and piano) ; O Sing 
unto the Lord (motet for mixed voices) ; Semiramxe 
(symphonic poem) ; also two symphonies and three 
overtures. He was the author of Harmonic Material 
and Its Uses (1923). 

Weiss, Albert Paul. American psychologist, died in 
Columbus, Ohio, Apr. 3, 1931. He was born in Stein- 
grund, Germany, Sept. 15, 1879, and was brought to 
the United States in childhood. He was graduated from 
the University of Missouri in 1910, receiving the Ph.D. 
degree in 1916. After 1918 ho was professor of ex- 
ponincntal psychology at Ohio State University. He 
was the author of A Theoretical Basis of Human Be- 
havior (1925). At the time of his death he had com- 
pleted a study of the Psychology of the Highway, hav- 
ing been chairman of a committee of the National 
Research Council devoted to that problem. 

Wettprlo, Emile, died July 24, 1981. 

Wettstrdn, Richard. Austrian botanist, died in the 
Tyrol, Aug 10, 1931. He was born in Vienna, June 80, 
1863. In 1892 he was appointed professor and director 
of the Botanical Institute and Gardens at the Uni- 
versity of Prague and in 1899 was appointed to the 
same post at the University of Vienna. In 1901 he was 
leader of an expedition to Brazil, under the auspices of 
the Austrian Academy of Sciences, to investigate the 
fiora of the country. He had been editor of Osterreich- 
xschen Botamschen Zeitschrift since 1889 and ZeU- 
achrift fur induktive Abstammungs-und Vererbungs- 
lehre m 1908-09. His principal work is Handbueh der 
systematischen Botanik (2 vols., 1902—08). 

White, Frank Edson. American industrialist, died in 
Chicago, 111 , Jan. 15, 1931. Ho was born in Peoria, 
HI., Sept. 9, 1873. Beginning in the meat packing busi- 
ness with E. Godel & Sons in Peoria in 1890, he was 
made department manager for the Western Meat Com- 
pany, San Francisem in 1893 and for Armour A Co., 
Chicago, m 1895. He was elected a director of the 
Armour Company in 1912, vice president in 1914, and 

E resident in 1928. He was also director of numerous 
anking and industrial enterprises and was active in 
Chicago civic affairs. 

White, Gaylord Starin. American clergyman and so- 
ciologist, died in New York City, Nov. 25, 1031. He 
was born in New Rochelle, N. Y., Mar. 8, 1864, and 
was graduated from Princeton University in 1886 and 
from the Union Theological Seminary in 1800. Or- 
dained to the Presbyterian ministry, he served as as- 
sistant pastor of the Rutger's Church, New York Oity, 


and In 1898 became pastor of the City Park branch of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. From 1901 
to 1918 he was director of field work of the Union 
Theological Seminary, and from 1001 to 1023 head 
worker at the Union Settlement. After 1918 he was 
professor of applied Christianity at the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and after 1920 director of the depart- 
ment of church and community. At the time of his 
death he was also dean of students. 

Wight, William Ward. American lawyer, died in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Jan. 2, 1981. He was born in Troy, 
N. Y., Jan. 14, 1849. and was graduated from Williams 
College in 1860 and with the LL.B. degree from the 
Albany Law School in 1873. Removing to Milwaukee 
two years later, he was engaged in the practice of law 
there until his death. He was also founder of the Mil- 
waukee Civil Service Reform Association and was sec- 
retary and librarian for the Milwaukee Law Library 
Association more than 50 years. In 1880 he became 
secretaiT of Milwaukee (later Milwaukee-Downer) Col- 
lege and in 1907 was elected its president, serving until 
1924. His works include Life of Henry Olay Payne 
(1907) and Louis XVIl (1916). 

Wilcox, Reynold Webb. American physician, died in 
Princeton, N. J., June 6, 1931. He was born in Madi- 
son, Conn., Mar. 29, 1856, and was graduated from 
Yale in 1678 and with the M.D. degree from Harvard 
in 1881, studying also in Vienna, Heidelberg, Pans, 
and Edinburgh. Engaging in practice in New York 
Oity, he was appointed professor of medicine at the 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School in 1884, 
where ho lemained until 1908. He was also consultant 
at St. Mark's Hospital, Manhattan, the Ossining 
(N. Y.) Hospital, the Eastern Lonj? Island Hospital, 
and the New Jersey State Hospital in Trenton. Among 
the organizations of which he was president were the 
American Therapeutic Society (1901-02), the Ameri- 
can Association of Medical Jurisprudence (1913-14), 
the American Congress on Internal Medicine (1915- 
17), and the American College of Physicians (1916-21). 
Ho retired from active practice in 1924. His works in- 
clude System of Case Records (1887); Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics (1892); Manual of Fever Eursxng 
(1904); and Treatment of Disease (1907). 

Wiley, Andrew J., died Oct. 8, 1931. 

Williams, The Most Rev. David. Canadian prelate 
of the Church of England, died in London, Ont., Oct. 7. 
1931. He was born in Silian, Wales, Mar. 14, 1859, 
and attended St. David's College, Lampeter, and Oxford 
University. Following his ordination in 1885, ho served 
two years as curate of Festiniog, Wales, and was then 
sent to Canada to teach in the Huron 'Theolc^ical Col- 
lege. He was special preacher at St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London, during 1888—92 and, returning to Canada, 
was rector of St. James’s Church, Stratford, Ont., dur- 
ing 1892-1904. In 1908 he was made Archdeacon of 
Perth, and in 1905 Bishop of Huron. After 1926 he 
was Metropolitan of the Province of Ontario. 

Williams, Gardner Stewart, died Dec. 12, 1931. 

Williams, J(ohn) Whitridge. American physician, died 
Oct. 21, 1931, in Baltimore, Md , where he was born 
Jan. 26, 1866. He was graduated from Johns Hopkins 
University in 1886 and with the M.D. degree from the 
University of Maryland in 1888, later studying at the 
universities of Berlin, Vienna, Leipzig, Prague, Paris, 
and Heidelberg. He became connected with the inodical 
school of Johns Hopkins University in 1889 as assistant, 
and ten years later was appointed professor of obstetrics 
and obstetrician -in-chief at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
He also served as dean of the school during 1911—23. 
He was president of the American Gynecological Society 
during 1913-14, of the American Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality duiing 1914— 
16, and of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Mary- 
land during 1916-16. His publications include Text- 
Book of Obstetrics (1903) and numerous monographs 
on obstetrical and gynecological subjects. 

Williams, William Henry. American railway official, 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14, 1931. He was born in 
Athens, Ohio, Juno 25, 1874 From 1890 to 1901 he 
held various positions as stenographer and cashier with 
the Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Rail- 
roads, and then became assistant secretary and assist- 
ant to the general manager of the Baltimore A Ohio 
Railroad. In 1905 he was appointed traffic manager of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers Association and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Pa., returning to 
the railroad service two years later as assistant to the 
president of the Delaware A Hudson Railroad. He be- 
came 8d vice president of that line in 1907 and vice 
president in 1916, serving until 1928. He also was 
chairman of the board of the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
and several of its subsidiaries from 1924 to 1930. In 
1981 he assumed the presidency of the Wabash Rail- 
way, with which he had been connected as chairman of 
its executive committee since 1915« 

Willson, Augustus Everett. American politician and 
former Governor of Kentucky, died in Louisville, Aug. 
24, 1931. He was born in Maysville, Ky., Oct. 13, 1846, 
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and was graduated from Harvard University in 1869. 
After studying for a short time at the Harvard Law 
School ho entered the law offices of Lothrop, Bishop & 
Lincoln in Boston, but returned to Louisville the fol- 
loi/ving year, becoming associated with John M. Harlan. 
In 1007, after having worked for 25 years to make the 
Republican party a factor in the State, he was elected 
Governor of Kentucky, the second Republican to hold 
that office. During his term (1907-11) he used the 
militia to put down the tobacco “night-riders” and par- 
doned the men convicted of the assassination of his 
Democratic predecessor. William Goebel. 

Willy. See Gauthier-Villars, Henry. 

Wilson, The Yen. James Maurice. British clergyman 
and educator, died in Steep, Petersfleld, Apr. 15, 1031. 
Born Nov. 6, 1836, he attended St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and was natural science and mathematics 
master at Rug^ School during 1859-79 and head mas- 
ter of Clifton Cfollege during 1879-90. He then became 
Archdeacon of Manchester, and in 1905 was made 
Canon of Worcester, holding that incumbency until 
1926. He also was Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge in 
1898, Lady Margaret preacher in 1900, and lecturer on 
pastoral theology m 1903. In 1921 he was president 
of the British Mathematical Association. He wrote on 
the relations of religion and science. 

Wing, Asa Shove. American insurance official, died 
June 5, 1931, in Sandwich, Mass., where he was born 
Jan. 29, 1850. He became associated with the Provident 
Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia (later the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company) in 1867 and was 
made president in 1906. He was also director in many 
Philadelphia banking and industrial enterprises. 

Wittpenn, H. Otto. American industrialist and politi- 
cian, died in Hoboken, N. J., July 25, 1931. He was 
born in Jersey City, N. J^ Oct. 23, 1871. After acting 
as supervisor of Hudson County, ho was elected mayor 
of Jersey City in 1904 and reelected for two succeeding 
terms thereafter. In 1913 he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson naval officer of the Port of New York, 
serving throughout both Wilson administrations. In 
1916, as Democratic candidate, he was defeated for 
Governor of New .Jersey by Walter E. Edge, Republi- 
can. At the time of his death he was a member of the 
New Jersey State Highway Commission. He also served 
as president of the New Jersey State Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians and as a member of the Board of 
Control of the New Jersev State Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies and of the National Prison As- 
sociation Committee on Delinquent Women. In 1931 he 
was appointed by President Hoover as American dele- 
gate to the International Commission for Criminology 
and Prison Management. His business interests con- 
cerned the brick manufacturing firm of Houghtaling 
and Wittpenn, the Hoboken Land ft Improvement Co , 
and the presidency or directorship of banks in Hoboken 
and Jersey City. 

Wolheim, Louis American motion picture actor, died 
in Los Angeles, Calif , Feb, 18, 1931. He was born in 
New York Citv, Mar. 28, 1881, and was graduated 
from Cornell University in 1906, later becomii^ an in- 
structor in mathematics at that institution. His first 
stage appearance was in The Jest with John and Lionel 
Barrymore in 1919. Noted for his grim face and pugna- 
cious personality, he achieved a great success in the 
title role of Eugene O’NeiU's The Uairy Ape and as 
Captain Flagg in What Price Qloryf About 1925 he 
took up film work, appearing in Little Old New YorJe, 
What Price Qloryf, Lovers* Island, Two Arabian 
Knights, Sorrell and Son. The Tempest, Frozen Justice, 
Wolf Song, Condemned, The Awakening, Danger 
Lights, The Racket, and AU Quiet on the Western 
Front 

Wood, Arthur Julius. American engineer and educa- 
tor, died in State College, Pa., Apr. 18, 1931, He was 
born in Newark, N. J., Sept. 8, 1874, and was gradu- 
ated from the Stevens Institute of Technology in 1896. 
After acting as associate editor of the Railroad Gazette, 
he became instructor in mechanical engineering at the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 1900, professor of 
mechanical and electrical engineering at Delaware 
College in 1002, and professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing at the Pennsylvania State College in 1904. In 1912 
he organized at the latter institution the courses in rail- 
way mechanical engineering, and from 1918 to 1922 was 
in chaige of the college^ Engineering Experimental 
Station. At the time of his death he was head of the 
department of mechanical engineering. He was also an 
authority on the technique of refrigeration, and was 
president of the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers during 1928-29. He was the author of Prin- 
ciples of Locomotive Operation (1916). 

Wood, Commodore Moses Lindley, U. S. N., Ret. 
American naval officer, died in Washington, D. C., Apr. 
8, 1931. He was bom in Lexington. Mo., Aug. 12, 
1854, and was graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1875. Promoted through the grades to cap- 
tain, be commanded the U. S. S. Eagle (1902-04), 
Dioois (1906-07), and Maryland (1908-09). He re- 


tired with the rank of commodore in 1909, but was or- 
dered to active duty on the entry of the United States 
into the World War, serving as president of the Naval 
Examining and Retiring Boards for the 8d Naval Dis- 
trict and as president of the Special General Courts 
Martial. New York Navy Yard. 

Woodley, Oscar Israel. American educator, died in 
Clermont, Fla , Nov. 24, 1981. Born in Ontario, Canada, 
Oct 19, 1861, he was graduated from the Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, in 1886 and from 
Albion (Mich ) College in 1901. After acting as super- 
intendent of schools in Sauk Center, Minn., Menominee, 
Mich., and Passaic, N. J., he became in 1910 president 
of the State Normal School. Fairmont, W. Va. In 1915 
he was elected president of Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., wiiere he remained five years. Ho was 
secretary of the Florida Educational Association during 
1923-24, and was the author of 2*he Profession of 
Teaching (1917). 

Worthington-Evans, Sir Laming, died, Feb. 14, 1931. 

Wyllie, William Lionel, died Apr. 6, 1931. 

Ysaye, Eugene, died May 12, 1931. 

Zeisler, Sigmund. American lawyer, died in Chicago, 
III., June 4, 1031. He was born in Biclitz. Silesia, Aus- 
tria, Apr. 11, 1860, and studied law and political sci- 
ence at the University of Vienna and at Noithwostorn 
University, being graduated from the latter in 1H84. 
Admitted to the Illinois bar, ho was associate counsel 
for the defense in the Anarchist cases of 1886-H7 and 
was chief assistant corporation counsel for Chicago 
during 1893—94. lie was also lecturer on Roman law 
at Northwestern University during 1884-86 and again 
during 1892—93 and on constitutional law at the John 
Marshall Law School during 3 901-04. In 1904 he be- 
came master in chancery for the Circuit Court of Cook 
Co., which office ho held until 1920 He was prominent 
in the American Free Tiado League and the Municipal 
Voters* League, being president of the latter m 1925. 

Zimmermann, Leopold. Amonran banker, died in 
New York City, Sept. 15, 1931. lie was horn in Ober- 
seemen, Hessen, Germany, eTiine 3, 1853, coming to 
the United States m 1809. At the age of 19 ho opened 
his own office as a money broker in Wall Stieet, and 
in 1877 organized the firm of Zimmermann and For- 
shay, of which he was director until liis death In 3 893 
this firm became a member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and for m.any years before the World War 
was correspondent for the principal banks of Central 
Europe and fiscal agent for the German Government 

Zimmern, Heinrich. German Orientalist, died in 
Leipzig, Feb. 23, 3031 He was born in Graben, July 
14, 1862, and attended the universities of Leipzig Ber- 
lin, Erlangen, and Strnssburg. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of Assyriology at the Umvorsily of Leiyizig in 
1894, and professor of Oriental languages in 1900 
His woiks include Pahi/lonische Busspmlmen (1895) , 
Jieitrage zur Kenntnis der hahylonisrhen Religion 
(1H96-1901) ; Vergleichende Giammatik dcr semi- 
tisrhen Spraehen (1898); and Sumerische Kvlthedrr 
(1912—13). With August Fischer ho also had edited 
Leipz>ger semitistischen Studien (1903—30) and Zeit- 
schrift fur Assunologie f after 3 923) 

Zorrilla de San Martin, Juan Uruguayan poet, dip- 
lomat, and educator, died Nov. 3, 1031. in Montevideo, 
where he was born Dec 28, 1855 He attended the 
University of Montevideo and the College of the Im- 
maculate Conception of »Santa Fd, Argentina. In 3 877 
he founded El Bien Pilbhro, a Catholic periodical, and 
the following year became a iudge in the department of 
Montevideo After serving as deputy during 1887-90, 
he was appointed Minister to Spam, and later became 
professor of aesthetics in the faculty of nrehitorture at 
the University of Montevideo Among his poems are: 
Notns de un himno (1876) ; La leyenda patria n879) ; 
Tabari (1888); and La profecla de Ezeqinel (1921). 

NEGBI SEMBHiAN, nfi'gr? R6nVb^-llln'. A 
federation of nine divisionB, constitutinp a state 
in the Federated Malay States. See Federated 
Malay States. 

NEGBO ACTIVITIES. See Communism. 
NEGBO IN INDUSTBY. See Labor. 
NEHBTX, Pandit Motilal. An Indian Nation- 
alist leader, died in Lucknow Feb. 6, 1931. Born 
May 6, 1861, he attended Muir College, Allahalmd, 
and began the practice of law in 1883. In 1895 
he was enrolled as an advocate of the Allahabad 
high court, and was for some years a member of 
the United Provinces legislative conference. In 
1919 he became associated with Mahatma Gandhi 
in the Indian nationalist movement, founding its 
organ, the Independent, and serving as president 
of the Indian National Congress at Amritsar. In 
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1922, with C. R. Das, he organized the Swaraj 
party, was its leader in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, and accomplished its fusion four years 
later with the National Congress party. He also 
actively promoted the boycott of the Indian Statu- 
tory Commission on its appointment in 1927, and 
was chairman in 1928 of the committee of the All- 
Parties Conference which framed the Nehru Re- 
port, formulating a plan of Dominion status for 
India. When this scheme was rejected by the 
Government, he urged all parties in the Indian 
National Congress, of which he was president, to 
strive for complete independence, and in 1930 
inaugurated the campaign of civil disobedience. 

NE JD. See Abauia. 

NEMATODES. See Zoology. 

NEMES SALE. See Abt Sales. 

NEPAL, ne-p61'. An independent kingdom in 
the Himalayas between Tibet and British India, 
under British iniluence. The area is about 54,000 
square miles, the population about 5,000,000. 
Capital, Kathmandu (80,000 inhabitants) ; reign- 
ing sovereign in 1931, Maharajadliiraja Tribhu- 
baua Bir Bikram. The Govcrninerit is a military 
oligarchy, under a partially hereditary Prime 
Minister. Prime Minister in* 1931, Maj.-Gen. Sir 
Bhim Shamsher Jang Rana, who assumed office 
Dec. 16, 1929. 

NERVE GROWTH. See Medicine, Proq- 
BEss of. 

NETHERLAND EAST INDIES. A posses- 
sion of the Netherlands in the East Indies, com- 
prising the group of islands in the Pacific lying 
between 0° N. and 11° 8. latitude, and between 
95’’ and 141® E. longitude. Capital, Batavia. 

Area and Popttlation. The usual method of 
dividing the colony is as follows: (1) Java and 
Madoera (Maduta) ; (2) the Outposts, consist- 
ing of Sumutra, Borneo, (-elebcs, a part of New 
Guim‘a, the Molukka Islands. Timor Archipelago. 
Bali, and other small islands. The area is esti- 
mated at 733,042 square miles; population, at 
the ])relimiriaiy census of 1930, 60,731,024, of 
wJiorri 41,719,524 were in Java and Madoera. 
The total population at the 1920 census was 49,- 
3.50,834. Europeans in Java and Madoera iium- 
hered 193,018, natives, 40,890,244; other Orien- 
tals (ehielly Chinese), 635,002. The chief cities, 
with their 1930 ]K)}nilations, were: Batavia in 
Java, 437,433; Soerabaja (Surabaya), 330,814; 
Socrakarta, 103,013; Semarang, 217,775; Ban- 
doeng, 160,722; Djokjakarta (Jogjakarta), 136,- 
554; all in Java. Palembang in Sumatra had 
109,109 inhabitants. 

Production. Agriculture, mining, and inanu- 
factuiing are the chief industries, with the 
former predominating. In 1930, there were 23,- 

810,000 acies under cultivation, of which 2,880,- 
000 acres rejiresentcd plantations operated by 
Euiojieans. Production of the chief crops in 193*0 
was: Sugar (in Java), 2,969,000 metric tons; 
rubber, 209,000 metric tons; coffee, 250,955,000 
pounds in 1929; tea, 148,050,000 pounds; rice 
(Java and Madoera), 200,913,000 bushels. Corn, 
tobacco, cassava roots, copra, cinchona, citronella 
oil, palm oil, kapok, sisal, and agave are other 
cxpoit products. The islands produce about 95 
per cent of the woild’s quinine output. Tin pro- 
duction for the year ended June 30, 1931, was 
34,910 metric tons; for 1931-32 the production 
was restricted to 29,910 tons under an inter- 
national agreement reached at London early in 
1931. Petroleum output (1930) was 40,150,000 
barrels (39,279,000 barrels in 1929). Teak forests 


were estimated to cover 1,897,000 acres. Manu- 
facturing is confined to the preparation of rub- 
ber, sugar, tea, rice, etc. for export. Agriculture 
and business wore badly depressed in 1931, as a 
result of poor demand and low prices for the 
principal export products. 

Commerce. Preliminary trade figures for 1931 
showed exports valued at 810,193,000 florins 
($326,700,000) and imports of 648,678,000 florins 
($220,628,000), compared with exports of 1,203,- 

039.000 florins and imports of 833,512,000 florins 
in 1930. The favorable balance of trade was 261,- 

615.000 florins, compared with 369, ,527, 000 florins 
in 1930 (1 florin = $0.4020 at par). Of the 1930 
imports, the Netherlands supplied 16.8 per cent; 
Singapore, 11.2 per cent; the United States, 10.7; 
and the United Kingdom, 10.5. 

Finance. As a result of the trade decline, gov- 
ernment finances showed a deficit of approx- 
imately 180,000,000 fiorins ($72,360,000) at the 
close of 1931. A drastic retrenchment policy was 
introduced in an effort to balance the budget. 
The 1931 budget estimates placed ordinary re- 
ceipts at 813,251,000 florins ($326,927,000) and 
ordinary expenditures at 824,880,000 florins 
($331,602,000). The public debt, all funded, on 
Dec. 31, 1930, was provisional! v calculated at 

980.765.000 florins ($396,680,000). 

Communications. At the end of 1920, there 

were 2702 miles of state-owned railway lines in 
operation, gross receipts of which were 81,853,- 
000 fiorins ($.32,905,000) for the year. Highways 
(1930) extended 36,175 miles, of which 25,050 
miles were macadam. A weekly air service con- 
nected Batavia with Amsterdam in the Nether- 
lands. A total of 19,965 vessels, of 12,273,000 net 
tons, entered the ports during 1930. Belawan, 
Batavia, Sabang, Samboe, and Soerabaja were 
the principal ports of call. 

Government. Executive authority is vested in 
a governor-general, assisted by an advisoiT coun- 
cil of five members. Both the Governor-General 
and members of the Council are nominated by 
the Queen of the Netherlands. Legislative author- 
ity is shared between the Governor-General and 
the Volksraad, or legislative assembly. The chair- 
man of the Volksraad is appointed by the Crown. 
Part of the members are appointed by the Gov- 
ernment and part are elected by the local coun- 
cils; the Volksraad must consist of 30 native, 
25 Dutch, and not more than 5 foreign-born 
subjects, such as Chinese. Administration is con- 
ducted through 3 provinces in Java and Ma- 
doera and through 4 governments and 18 res- 
idencies in the other possessions. There is a 
standing army of 35,000, composed mostly of na- 
tives. Governor-General A. C. D. de Graeff was 
succeeded on Sept. 12, 1931, by B. C. de Jonge. 
Tlie Volksraad in 1931 passed a bill providing 
for the gradual abolition of the system of penal 
sanction, under which contract labor in North 
Sumatra was recruited. See Netherlands. The. 

NETHERLANDS, THE, or Holland. A con- 
stitutioual monarchy of Europe, bounded by the 
North Sea on the west and north; on the east 
by Germany, and on the south by Belgium. Capi- 
tal, The Hague; reigning sovereign in 1931, 
Queen Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Maria. 

Area and Podulation. With an area of 13,- 
213 square miles, the Netherlands had a popula- 
tion of 7,920,388 at the census of 1930. The esti- 
mated population on Oct. 1, 1931, was 8,006,600; 
in 1920, the census population was 6,866,314. 
From 1926 to 1930, births averaged 178,229 an- 
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nually and deaths 76,936, the excess of births 
being 102,296. In 1930, the birth rate per 1000 
of population was 23.1 and the death rate 9.1. 
The (mief cities, with 1930 census populations, 
are: Amsterdam, 752,003; Rotterdam, 581,899; 
’s Gravenhage (The Hague), 436,568; Utrecht, 
153,884; Haarlem, 119,859; Groningen, 105,005. 

Education. The 1928-29 enrollment in the 
primary schools was 1,118,025; secondary 
schools, 31,707; preparatory schools, 10,645; and 
universities, 8653. The four public universities 
are at Leiden, Utrecht, Groningen, and Amster- 
dam. 

Production. The Dutch national economy is 
based primarily on intensive agp-iculture and 
animal husbandry, although manufacturing and 
mining are important factors. In 1929, there were 

2.305.000 acres of arable land, or 27 per cent of 
the total area; 2,172,000 acres of permanent 
meadow, and 595,000 acres of woods and forests. 
The chief crops are cereals, sugar beets and 
flax. Livestock in 1930 included 2,306,000 cattle, 

2.018.000 swine, 485,000 sheep, and 299,000 
horses. Butter production in 1930 was 192,241,000 
pounds; cheese, 301,810,000 pounds. Coal is the 
chief mineral produced, the output in 1930 total- 
ing 12,211,083 metric tons, compared with 11,- 
581,201 in 1929. Four of the eight coal mines are 
government owned. 

The important shipbuilding, textile, and ma- 
chinery industries are dependent upon the Neth- 
erland East Indies (q.v.) for a large part of 
their business. Holland nonnally ranks third 
among the shipbuilding nations of the world. In 

1930, 74 sea-going vessels of 153,072 gross tons 
were launch^, of which 51, of 128,195 tons, 
were motor vessels. Diamond cutting, flour mill- 
ing, and printing are other leading industries. 

Commerce. According to preliminary figures 
of the Central Bureau of Statistics, imports in 
1931 declined to 1,893,000,000 florins, as com- 
pared with 2,418,255,000 florins in 1930, while 
exports decreased to 1,312,000,000 florins, as 
against 1,718,880,000 florins in the previous year 
(1 florin, or gulden, equaled $0.4020 at par). 
The principal imports, in order of value, in 1930 
were iron and steel, textile manufactures, 
machinery (other than electric) ; coal, coke and 
briquets. The chief exports, in order of value, 
were coal, coke and briquets ; cotton piece goods, 
cheese, wireless apparatus, butter, and eggs. 
Germany in 1930 furnished 31.8 per cent of all 
Dutch imports for consumption, as compared 
with 10.6 per cent by Belgium, 9.4 per cent by 
Great Britain, and 8.7 per cent by the United 
States. Of the 1930 exports of Netnerland prod- 
ucts, Great Britain took 22.3 per cent; Germany, 
21.3; Belgium, 11; and France, 8.1. 

Finance. The budget for 1932, as introduced 
in Parliament by the Finance Minister Sept. 15, 

1931, estimated ordinary receipts and expendi- 
tures at 544,000,000 florins and 594,000,000 
florins, respectively, and capital income and ex- 

enditure at 276,000,000 florins and 412,000,000 

orins, respectively. The estimates for 1931 an- 
ticipated revenues (both ordinary and extraor- 
dinary) of 657,306,000 florins and total ex- 
penditures of 767,900,000 florins. The deficit in 
the 1931 ordinary budget was provisionally esti- 
mated at 26,000,000 florins. The Treasury re- 
mained in a strong financial position duriim 1930, 
with no foreign indebtedness and the floating 
debt largely offset by outstanding collectible 
claims. The public debt on Jan. 1, 1931, totaled 


2,718,780,000 floHns, of which 2,386,010,000 
florins represented the funded debt. 

Communications. There were 2300 miles of 
railway lines in 1930, owned by two private 
companies in each of which the government held 
a controlling interest. Highways extended 15,534 
miles, of which 10,563 miles were macadam. 
Government-subsidized air lines linked Amster- 
dam with London, Paris, Brussels, Hamburg, 
Zurich, and Malm5 ( Sweden ) . A weekly air serv- 
ice was in operation between Amsterdam and 
Batavia in the Netherland East Indies. The 
Dutch merchant marine on June 30, 1930, com- 
prised 1401 vessels (100 tons or over), aggre- 
gating 3,086,315 gross tons capacity. About two- 
thirds of the total tonnage entered and cleared 
at Dutch ports (64,788,000 tons in 1929) passed 
through Rotterdam. 

Government. Executive power is vested in the 
Sovereign and legislative power conjointly in the 
Sovereign and the Parliament, which is called the 
States-General and consists of two houses. The 
upper House is composed of 50 members, elected 
by the Provinces, and the lower House of 100 
deputies, elected by direct suffrage. There is a 
consultative State Council of 14 members, ap- 
pointed by the Sovereign. The Ministry in 1931 
was composed as follows: President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, Minister of the Interior and of 
Agriculture, Dr. Ch. J. M. Ruys de Beerenbrouck 
(Catholic), appointed Aug. 10, 1929; Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. F. Beelaerts van Blokland; Finance, 
Dr. D. J. de Geer; Justice, Dr. J. Donner; Col- 
onies, S. de Graaf; Defense, Dr. L. N. Deckers; 
Public Works, Dr. P. J. Reymer; Labor, Com- 
merce, and Industry, Dr. J. Th. Verschuur; In- 
struction, Science, and Arts, Dr. J. Terpstra. Tlie 
Cabinet is independent of Parliament, being ap- 
pointed directly by the Queen. 

History. The Netherlands was one of the few 
countries of the world which escaped political 
turmoil and disorder during 1931. The attention 
of the nation was absorbed in efforts to ward 
off the effects of the world-wide depression, 
which seriously reduced productive activity. The 
Government’s strong financial position and the 
absence of foreign obligations enabled it easily to 
weather the European financial storm; the ex- 
change value of the florin remained above par 
throughout most of the year. The Amsterdam 
Stock Exchange was closed for one day follow- 
ing the abandonment of the gold standard by 
Great Britain, but the Netherlands Bank on 
September 27 announced that it would uncondi- 
tionally maintain the gold standard. 

On November 19, the lower Chamber, by a vote 
of 56 to 36, pas^ a measure increasing the 
general import tariff from 8 to 10 per cent ad 
valorem. The measure was designed to prevent 
dumping in Holland by Great Britain and other 
countries with depreciated currencies and to off- 
set the new British tariff. On November 12 a na- 
tional crisis committee of 52 leading citizens 
was established to deal with the increasing un- 
employment problem. Declining revenues forced 
the Government on September 17 to suspend 
work on the great Zuider Zee reclamation proj- 
ect, which eventually was to reclaim 550,000 
acres, an area equivalent to 7 per cent of the 
existing land area of Holland. The drainage of 
a 50,000-acre section was completed early in 
1031 and some 9000 acres were distributed to 
farmers. See Naval Progress. 
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NEVADA. PopX7i.ATionr. According to the 
Fifteenth Oeneue the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 91,058, in 1020 it was 77,407. 
The native whites numbered 60,150 (1030), 
55,897 (1920). The foreign-born whites, 12,275 
(1930), 14,802 (1920). There were, in 1030, 516 
Negroes, 4871 Indians and 3090 Mexicans. Of 42,- 
884 persons listed as in gainful occupations in 
1930, 4134 were farmers and 4748 were wage 
workers on farms. Reno, the most populous city, 
had 18,529 inhabitants (1930), 12,016 (1020). 
The capital is Carson City. 

AoBioiTLTURE. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1030: 


Crop Year Xcreage Prod, Bu, Value 

Hay 1981 177,000 228.000* $2,185,000 

1980 222,000 448,000* 4,077.000 

Potatoes 1931 8.000 800.000 180,000 

1930 8,000 610,000 661.000 


• Tons. 

Minebal Production. Like other States de- 
pendent on the non-ferrous metals for their min- 
eral industry, Nevada underwent a severe decline 
in mining activity in 1930. There were treated 
only 4,767,178 short tons of the ores of gold, 
silver, copper, lead or zinc or their combinations, 
as against 7,365,500 tons treated in 1929. The 
value of the recoverable metals in these ores was, 
for 1930, $21,455,517; for 1029, $33,030,237. 
Though the value of gold in monetary terms is 
not subject to reduction, there were produced but 
149,064 line ounces of gold; 163,711 ounces had 
been produced in 1929. The production of silver 
totaled 4,219.832 fine ounces in 1930; in 1929, 
4,923,520. That of copper was 109,203,512 pounds 
for 1930; for 1929 it had been 140,138,809 pounds, 
as to quantity and as to value, $24,664,430, con- 
stituting in itself two-thirds of the mineral total 
for that year. The production of lead rose to 23,- 
0.‘)8,381 pounds for 1930, from 19,682,568 pounds 
for 1929 ; but the value for 1930 was less than the 
$1,240,632 of 1929. Zinc production Increased 
sharply to 29,168,117 pounds for 1930, from 16.- 
920,083 for 1929; its value f(»r 1930 was con- 
sequently somewhat higher than the $1,116,726 
of 1929. There was a substantial gypsum produc- 
tion, last oflicially reported for 1929 at 225,514 
short tons, in value .$1,290,864. The total value 
of the State’s mineral production was $36,776,- 
293 for 1929; for 1928, $34,881,787. 

The value of the mine production of gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, and zinc in Nevada decreased 
from $21,455,517 in 1930 to about $10,936,300 
in 1931, according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Compared with tlie 1930 production there were 
decreases in the output and value of all metals. 
The gold output from mines in Nevada decreased 
from $3,081,436 (149,065 fine ounces) in 1930 to 
about $2,935,400 (142,000 fine ounces) in 1931. 
Nevada was wideljr searched for gold during the 
year and in districts where silver had predomi- 
nated gold was found in paying quantity. The 
silver production from mines in Nevada decreased 
from 4,219,832 fine ounces in 1930 to about 
2,496,000 ounces in 1931 and the value from 
$1,624,635 to about $723,800. The Tonopah dis- 
trict produced about 650,000 ounces, a decrease 
from 1,931,194 ounces in 1930. The mine produc- 
tion of copper in Nevada in 1931 in terms of 
marketed and estimated metal was 72,046,400 
pounds, valued at about $5,979,800. This output 


compares with 109,203,512 pounds and $14,196,- 
457 in value in 1930. 

ManufaOtubes. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering the year 1929 rendered the 
number of the State’s manufacturing establish- 
ments as 123. These employed 2201 wage earners 
(about 9 per cent fewer than had been employed 
in 1927). Their wages for the year total^ $3,- 
565,425. Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electricity came to $13,896,029. The manufactured 
product was valued at $33,717,059 (an increase 
of 25.7 per cent over the total for 1927). 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $2,639,- 
117 (of which $467,568 was for local education) ; 
for interest on debt, $58,540; for permanent im- 
provements, $1,768,217; total, $4,465,874 (of 
which $2,428,827 was for highways, $693,108 be- 
ing for maintenance and $1,735,719 for construc- 
tion). Revenues were $4,426,087. Of these, prop- 
erty and special taxes formed 34 per cent; 
departmental earnings and remuneration to the 
State for officers* services, 6.3; sale of licenses, 
24.3 (including gasoline sale taxes amounting 
to $677,835). The State’s funded debt outstand- 
ing on Dec. 31, 1930, was $980,000. Of this 
amount, $300,000 had been contracted for high- 
ways. Net of sinking-fund assets, debt was $906,- 
100. On a property valuation of $207,851,131 
were levied in the year taxes of $1,376,160. 

Tbanspoktation. The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, was 
2108.63. A small additional lineage of 0.35 mile 
had come into operation during the year pre- 
ceding, while 14.37 miles had been abandoned. 
In 1931 were built 33.09 miles of additional first 
track. 

Education. For the academic year 1929-30 the 
total number of those enrolled as pupils in the 
public schools of the State was 18,041. Of these, 
650 were in kindergartens, 13,629 in elementary 
grades or common schools and 3762 in high 
schools. There were 337 schools, of which 295 
were clcinontaTy, these including 186 one-room 
schoolhouses, while 33 were high schools. The 
year’s expenditure for support and maintenance 
of elementary public schools was $1,353,192; for 
support and maintenance of high schools, it was 
$673,136. Yearly salaries of teachers, principals, 
superintendents and instructors averaged $1571. 
The State’s central educational organization was 
altered in 1931 by the enactment of a law creat- 
ing a new State Board of Education, to which 
each of the five supervisory districts was, by 
election, to contribute a member. The Governor 
and the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion were to be members ex-officio. 

Legislation. The State Legislature held its 
regular biennial session. Apprehensive of competi- 
tion through easier divorce laws under considera- 
tion in Arkansas and Idaho, the legislators 
amended the divorce law, which was credited witli 
yielding the State an annual $3,000,000 in various 
sorts of public and private revenue. The prelimi- 
nary period of residence in the State requisite to 
qualify divorce plaintiffs was reduced to six 
weeks, and it was rendered unnecessary for the 
presentation of grounds of divorce aetion to offer 
particulars save when the defendant contested. 
A bill to legalize gambling was also enacted. 

Political and Other Events. Work was be^n 
on the Hoover Dam project in the spring, to im- 
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pound the Colorado River at the Arizona border. 
Large numbers of workers were brought and 
settled near Las Vegas, Nevada, and a base for 
the constructors’ activities was set up, adding 
greatly to business in the State. In August a 
part of the working force on the proj^ de- 
manded higher wages and improved comforts. 
The contractors refused the demands and sought 
to lay off the men. A general strike resulted, in 
which the workers had the backing of the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor. 

The new divorce law went into effect on May 2 ; 
in the course of May, 321 divorces were granted 
at Reno under the six-weeks’ residence provision, 
as against 2109 divorces and annulment decreed 
in the entire year 1929 under the old law. 

See Maeriagb and Divorce. 

Officers. Governor, Fred B. Balzar; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Morley Griswold; Secretary of 
State, W. G. Greathouse; Controller, Edward C. 
Peterson; Treasurer, George B. Russell; Attor- 
ney-General, Gray Washburn; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Walter Anderson. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, Ben 
W. Coleman; Associate Justices, J. A. Sanders 
and Edward A. Ducker. 

NEVADA, University op. A coeducational 
State institution of higher education in Reno, 
Nev., founded in 1874. There was an enrollment 
of 945 students for the autumn term of 1931. The 
summer session of 1931 had a registration of 118. 
There were 76 members on the iaculty. The pro- 
ductive funds of the university amounted to 
$335,437, and the income for the year to $695,- 
899, The library contained 53,985 volumes. Presi- 
dent, Walter E. Clark, Ph.D., LL.D. 

NEWARiK MUSEUM. See Art Exhibi- 
tions; Sculpture. 

NEW BRITAIN See Bismarck Archipelago 
and New Guinea, Territory of. 

NEW BRUNSWICK ( brilnz'wlk ) . One of the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, bounded on the 
east by the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Nova Scotia, 
on the north by Quebec, and on the west by the 
State of Maine. The area is 27,985 square miles 
and the population at the census of 1931 was 
408,219, compared with 387,876 in 1921. The chief 
cities, with the 1931 census populations (pre- 
liminary), are: St. John, 46,640 (47,166 in 
1921) ; Moncton, 20,617 (17,488) ; and Frederic- 
ton, the capital, 8828 (8114). In 1929, there were 
10,224 living births, 5213 deaths, and 3117 mar- 
riages. Enrollment in the public schools in the 
same year totaled 93,580 and the average daily 
attendance was 61,127. 

Agriculture, mining, manufacturing, fishing, 
and lumbering are leading industries. The acreage 
under field crops in 1930 was 911,490 acres (908,- 
659 in 1929) and the value of production was 
$18,554,000 ($23,835,000 in 1929). About half 
of the 21,476 square miles of forest is owned by 
the Province. The production of lumber and other 
saw-mill products (1929) was valued at $12,164,- 
604. The fish catch for the same year, valued at 
$5,935,635, was the largest in six years. The 
provisional value of mineral production for 1930 
was $2,270,812, as compared with $2,439,072 in 
1929. Coal, copper, antimony, and gypsum are 
mined. With 860 manufacturing establishments, 
18,517 employees, and a capital investment of 
$117,966,970, there were produced in 1929 manu- 
factured produce valued at $71,433,966 gross and 
$30,980,431 net. 

Ordinary revenues and expenditures of the 


Province lost the fiscal year .ended Oct. 81, 1930, 
totaled $6,518,285 and $7,357,020, respectively. 
For the preceding year revenues were $5,991,375 
and expenditures $6,621,575. The bonded indebt- 
edness in 1929 stood at $39,525,603. A bond issue 
of $5,2 15,000, bearing interest at 4^ per cent, 
was sold April 8, 1931, to a Canadian syndicate. 
The Province in 1931 had 11,836 miles of high- 
way. A daily airplane service between Moncton 
and Charlottetown, P. E. I., was opened Oct. 10, 
1931. 

Government is vested in a lieutenant-governor 
and a legislative assembly of 48 members elected 
for five years. Lieutenant-Governor in 1931, H. H. 
McLean. Premier and Attorney -General, J. B. M. 
Baxter (Conservative), who resigned in May, 
1931, to accept a seat on the Supreme Court. He 
was succeeded May 19 by Charles D. Richards 
(Conservative). 

History. The worst fire in the history of Can- 
ada since the Halifax fire of 1917 swept the west 
side of St. John harbor on June 22, 1931. Ship- 
ping, wharves, elevators, warehouses, government 
buildings, and private residences valued at over 
$5,000,000 were destroyed. Most of the property 
was owned by the St. John Harbor Commission 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway. Contracts for 
the reconstruction of six piers were let the fol- 
lowing month. See Canada. 

NEW CALEDONIA, kilP6-d(Vnrd. A French 
colony, comprising the island of New Caledonia, 
the southernmost of the Melanesian Islands, ly- 
ing about 875 miles east of Australia, and the 
following dependencies: Isle of Pines, Wallis 
Archipelago, Loyalty Islands, Huon Islands, and 
Fotuna and Alofi. 1'he island of New Caledonia 
has a length greater than 248 miles and an aver- 
age width of 31 miles. Area, 8548 square miles. 
Population, according to the census of 1926, 51,- 
816, of whom 14,983 were free whites, 1281 of 
convict origin, and 27,490 Melanesians and Poly- 
nesians. The native population July 1, 1930, was 
27,777 ; on the same date immigrants included 
7000 Javanese and 6000 Tonkinese. Capital, 
Noumea, with 10,226 inhabitants in 1926. Gov- 
ernor in 1931, M. Guuyon. 

NEWCOMB, H. SOPHIE, COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN. See The Tulane University ob’ 
Louisiana. 

NEWCOMBE, Edmund Leslie. A Canadian 
jurist, died in Ottawa, Out., Dec. 9, 1931. He was 
born in Cornwallis, N. S., Feb. 17, 1859, and was 
graduated from Dalhousie College, Halifax, in 
1878, receiving the LL.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Halifax in 1881. Called to the Nova 
Scotia bar in 1883, he was created King’s Coun- 
sel in 1893. He was nsHociate British agent and 
leading counsel for Canada in the pecuniary 
claims arbitration between Great Britain and the 
United States and counsel for the Canadian Gov- 
ernment in the S.S, Empress of Ireland inquiry 
(1914). He also was chainnun of the select com- 
mittee for the revision of the statutes of Canada 
(1902-06) and chairman of the Military Service 
Council to administer the Military Service Act 
(1917-19). In 1924 he was appointed judge of 
the Supreme Court of Canada, representing the 
Maritime Provinces. 

NEW DELHI, India. See City and Region- 
al Planning. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, nQ'fiind-l&nd'. A large 
island in the northeastern part of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, forming one of the British domin- 
ions. Area, 42,784 square miles; population in 
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1930, 275,888 (including Labrador), as compared 
with 263,033 at the census of 1921. Labrador, a 
dependency of Newfoundland, has an area of 110,- 
000 square miles and a population (1028) of 
4086. Capital of Newfoundland, St. John's, with 
a population in 1930 of 58,600. Other towns, with 
their populations in 1921, were Bonavista, 4026; 
Harbor Grace, 3825; Carbonear, 3320. Births for 
the period 1926 to 1930 averaged 6885 annually 
and deaths 3811; birth and mortality rates per 
1000 inhabitants for the same period were 26.5 
and 14.1, respectively. 

PRODUCTior^. Fishing is the basic industry, 
with farming, mining, manufacturing, and lum- 
bering as supplementary sources of national in- 
come. The codfish catch for the 1931 season was 
estimated nt 124,500,000 pounds, compared with 

115.360.000 pounds in 1930. Seals caught (1930) 
numbered 241,236; whales, 319. With prices 60 
per cent lower than in 1929 and demand for fish 
products at a minimum, economic conditions in 
Newfoundland were severely depressed during 
1930 and 1931. Hay, potatoes, turnips, and cab- 
bage are the chief crops, grown on 188,000 acres 
of arable land. There were (1930) about 9,600,- 
000 acres of forests. Newsprint mills operated 
at capacity during 1931, exporting 267,420 tons, 
valued at .1? 17, 134,807. Iron ore production of the 
Wabana (Bell Island) mines was 530,000 short 
tons in 1931 (preliminary), compared with 1,- 

319.000 tons in 1930. Lead and zinc concentrates 
are other mineral products. 

C^OMMERCE. According to preliminary returns, 
exports in 1031 were valued at $33,537,309, com- 
pared with $40,051,959 in 1030 (figures in New- 
foundland dollars). Imports totaled $25,201,701, 
as against $31,871,151 in 1930. Paper and dried 
codfish are the leading exports. In 1929-30, 
Canada and the United States each supplied 
about 38 per cent of Newfoundland's imports 
and the United States purchased 28.5 per cent 
of its total exports. 

Finance. The financial position of the Govern- 
ment became desperate in 1931. A surplus of 
$144,900 was reported for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1930. In 1930-31, however, there was a 
deficit of $1,974,600, expenditures totaling $11,- 
895,100 and revenue $9,920,500. The Finance 
Minister's estimates for 1931-32 placed expendi- 
tures at $10,865,000 and revenues at $10,010,891, 
leaving an anticipated deficit of $864,109. A rail- 
way deficit of $750,000 for 1930-31 also was 
forecast. The public funded debt on June 30, 
1930, amounted to 87,592,000 Newfoundland dol- 
lars, compared with 85,477,000 on the same date 
of 1929. In July, 1930, an additional loan of $6,- 
000,000 was floated in Montreal and New York. 
For financial developments in 1931, see History, 

Communications. In 1930, there were 974 
miles of railway line, of which 905 miles were 
government owned. Highways (1931) extended 
more than 1000 miles, but only 880 miles were 
passable for motor cars. A winter air-mail service 
between St. John’s and St. Anthony was opened 
on Feb. 18, 1931. Vessels in the foreign trade 
entering the ports in 1929-30 numbered 1700, of 
1,722,429 net registered tons capacity. 

Government. Executive power is vested in a 
governor, assisted by an executive council of not 
more than 10 members, and legislative power, in 
a council of not more than 24 members and an 
elected house of representatives of 40 members. 
Women have the franchise. Governor and com- 
mander-in-chief in 1931, Sir John Middleton, ap- 


pointed in August, 1928. The Ministry consti- 
tuted in November, 1928, was composed in part 
as follows: Prime Minister and Minister of 
Justice, Sir R. A. Squires; Colonial Secretary, A. 
Barnes; Finance and Customs, P. J. Cashin; 
Posts and Telegraphs, W. W. Half yard. 

History, The Government of Newfoundland 
was twice saved from default on its debt pay- 
ments during 1931 by advances secured from a 
syndicate of Canadian banks. The seriousness of 
the financial situation became evident in April, 
1931, when the Finance Minister’s annual budget 
statement revealed large deficits in the 1930- 
31 and 1931-32 budgets. In May no tenders were 
received for an $8,000,000 loan authorized by the 
Newfoundland Legislature. Following further 
loan negotiations in New York and Montreal, 
the Prime Minister announced (June 20) that a 
Canadian banking syndicate had agreed to meet 
interest and sinking fund payments on New- 
foundland’s debt due June 30 and July 1. Re- 
peated rumors that Newfoundland officials had 
offered to sell Labrador were substantiated when 
Prime Minister Bennett announced in the Cana- 
dian Parliament that his Government was con- 
sidering the proposition. 

In August, tne Government drastically re- 
duced its personnel, salaries, rail and steamer 
transport services, and work on public roads in 
an effort to prune expenditures by $1,000,000. 
J. H. Penson and Sir Percy Tliompson of the 
British Treasury were asked to reorganize the 
Dominion’s financial structure. Under a plan rec- 
ommended by the experts and adopted by the 
Government, effective Dec. 1, 1931, Mr. Penson 
was placed in charge of the Finance Department, 
with the widest powers of supervision and con- 
trol over all Government expenditure. Despite 
these steps, the Government was again unable to 
secure a loan. On December 14, a Cabinet Minister 
announced that the Government had offered to sell 
Labrador outright to Canada for $100,090,000. 
Faced with the alternative of defaulting on Jan. 
1, 1932, interest and sinking fund payments, the 
Government on Dec, 30, 1931, accepted the 
stringent conditions under which four Canadian 
banks offered to advance $2,200,000 at 5^/^ per 
cent for six months. The conditions called for the 
imposition of an embargo on gold export, ac- 
ceptance of the notes of the Canadian banks as 
legal tender in Newfoundland, retention of the 
newly inaugurated system of Treasury supervi- 
sion, control of the customs revenue, and the 
floating of a domestic loan to meet the 1931-32 
deficit. The banks, in return, agreed to accept a 
bond issue covering the advances they had made 
to the Newfoundland Government during the 
year. 

See Labrador; Canada under Foreign Rcla^ 
tions. Consult J. R. Smallwood, The New New^ 
foundland (New York, 1931). 

NEW GUINEA, gin'e. The name applied to 
both an island in the East Indies and to those 
territories in the western Pacific, including a 
portion of the island, which were transferred from 
Germany to Australia, under mandate of the 
League of Nations, by the Treaty of Versailles. 
The area of the island of New Guinea, which 
ranks after Australia and Greenland as the third 
island in size in the world, is estimated at from 

310,000 to 335,000 square miles, and the popula- 
tion at slightly below 1,000,000. The northeastern 
portion, formerly Kaiser Wilhelmsland, is in- 
cluded in the Australian mandated area; the sec- 
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tion west of 140^ E. longitude belongs to the 
Netherland East Indies; and the southeastern 
p^art constitutes the colony of Papua, or British 
Guinea, also administered by Australia. See 
Netherland East Indies, Papua. 

Territory op New Guinea. The Territory of 
New Guinea, under Australian mandate, consists 
of that section of the island known as North East- 
ern New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago (New 
Britain, New Ireland, Lavonagai, and the Ad- 
miralty Islands), and part of the Solomon Island 
group. Area, about 93,000 square miles. The esti- 
mated native population was 487,266 and the 
non-indigenous population on June 30, 1030, num- 
bered al^ut 4155. The territory is administered 
by an Australian official from the seat of govern- 
ment at Kabaul, New Britain. Administrator in 
1931, Brig. Gen. E. A. Wisdom. 

NEW HAhCPSHIBE. Population. According 
to the Fifteenth Census the population of the 
State on Apr. 1, 1030, was 465,293, in 1920 it was 
443,083. The native whites numbered 381,690 
(1930), 351,098 (1920). The foreign-born whites, 
82,660 (1930), 91,233 (1920). There were 790 
Negroes (1930). Of 190,666 persons listed as in 
gainful occupations, 12,006 were farmers, 8972 
farm laborers for wages, 44,797 factory opera- 
tives, 9665 factory laborers and 6328 retail deal- 
ers. Manchester, * the most populous city, had 
70,834 inhabitants (1930), 78,384 (1920); 

Nashua, 31,403 (1930), 28,379 (1920) ; Concord, 
the capital, 25,228 (1930), 22,167 (1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Of op Year Acreage Prod, Bu, Value 

Hay, tame 1931 844,000 877,000 • 94,449,000 

1930 350,000 387,000* 5,802,000 

Potatoes 1931 9,000 1,485,000 891,000 

1930 9,000 1,665,000 1,748,000 

Corn 1981 13,000 598,000 412.000 

1930 13,000 585,000 614,000 


® Tons. 

Mineral Production. The latest totals pub- 
lished by the U. S. Bureau of Mines for the 
mineral industries of the State covered 1929. 
They indicated these industries as fairly stable 
but not as of rising importance. The quantity of 
stone quarried decreased to 135,640 short tons 
for 1929, from 166,040 for 1928; the value of the 
total to $1,153,465 for 1929, from $1,423,426 for 
1928. The total value of the State’s mineral prod- 
ucts was $3,725,951 for 1929; for 1928, $3,816,065. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering the year 1929 gave the num- 
ber of the State’s manufacturing establishments 
as 1065 (an excess of about 3.5 per cent over the 
number of establishments for 1927). In these 
establishments were employed 65,119 wage earn- 
ers (slightly fewer than in 1927 ) . The wages paid 
them amounted to $70,107,388 (falling below the 
wage total of 1927 by 3.7 per cent). Materials 
for manufacture, plus fuel and purchased elec- 
tricity, cost $185,375,703. The manufactured prod- 
uct of the year was valued at $331,366,164 (or 
1.2 per cent higher than the figure for 1927). The 
value added by manufacture was estimated at 
$145,990,461. Manchester, the leading manufac- 
turing community, in 1929, had 187 establish- 
ments, 19,163 wage earners, a wage total of 
$18,308,194, and a manufactured product for the 
year which was valued at $85,802,651. 


Transportation. The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 1165.61. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintaining and 
operating governmental departments, $9,265,410 ; 
for interest on debt, $207,121; for permanent 
improvements, $2,701,017; total, $12,173,548 (of 
which $6,720,392 was for highways, $4,482,169 
being for maintenance and $2,238,223 for con- 
struction). Revenues were $11,098,473. Funded 
State debt outstanding on June 30, 1930, totaled 
$5,095,636, of which $1,770,000 was for highways. 
Net of sinking-fund assets, it was $5,095,636. On 
an assessed valuation of $676,031,023 the State 
levied in the year ad valorem taxes of $2,996,- 
687. 

Education. For the academic year ended June 
30, 1931, the number of persons of school age in 
the State was reported as 91,061. There were en- 
rolled in the public schools 77,268 pupils. Of 
these, 59,763 were in elementary schools, 15,353 
in high schools, and 2152 in evening schools. The 
year’s current expenditures for public school 
education totaled $6,226,310. The teachers’ yearly 
salaries averaged: in elementary schools, $1513.73 
for men and $1121.74 for women; in high schools, 
$2165.64 for men and $1512 for women. 

Legislation. A regular session of the State 
Legislature was held, concluding on May 7. It 
made provision for the application of receipts 
from the tax on estates and from a franchise lax 
on gas and electric utilities to the retirement of 
the State debt. Costs of investigations of the 
rates of public utilities by the Public Service 
Commission, up to the proportion of one-half of 
1 per cent of the existing value of the company 
or companies investigated, were made chargeable 
to the companies. Further support was given the 
effort of the State to eradicate tuberculosis from 
dairy herds. Appropriations were made for insti- 
tutional construction, to the total of $300,000. 
The mothers’ aid law was rendered more liberal, 
and death benefits under the workmen’s compen- 
sation law were augmented. 

An approach to the old age pension system 
was made by a statute to provide assistance to 
persons over 70 years old domiciled in homes, 
instead of the previous form of relief at a county 
farm (See Old Age Pensions). The direct State 
tax for the ensuing two years was reduced by an 
estimated $160,000, to $1,400,000. Among changes 
made in the banking laws was the establishment 
of a specific reserve of 5 per cent of savings de- 
posits in cash and public funds of the United 
States. The maximum that a bank might lend to 
a single debtor was reduced. 

Political and Other Events. A cement-and- 
steel double-arch bridge spanning the Connecticut 
River between the New Hampshire shore and 
Bellows Falls, Vermont, was completed and was 
dedicated on April 16. It was the third succes- 
sive bridge at this site, and the site was the first 
occupied by a bridge over the river in any part 
of its length. A boundary dispute of long stand- 
ing, between New Hampshire and Vermont, was 
submitted during the summer to a Federal 
Master appointed by the United States Supreme 
Court. Vermont asserted jurisdiction to the mid- 
dle of the Connecticut River, while New Hamp- 
shire claimed to the western bank. The New 
Hampshire Gas and Electric Company contracted 
during the year for the delivery of electric cur- 
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rent to it from the power ship Jactma, on the 
Piscataqua Kiver, thus creating an innovation in 
the power industry of the State, 

Offioebs. Governor, John G. Winant; Secre- 
tary of State, Enoch t). Fuller; State Treasurer, 
Charles T. Patten; Attorney -General, Ralph W. 
Davis; Commissioner of Education, James N. 
Pringle. 

JuDioiABT. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Robert J. Peaslee; Associate Justice, Leslie P. 
Snow, John E. Allen, Thomas L. Marble, Oliver 
W. Branch. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, Univebsitt of. A co- 
educational State institution of higher learning 
in Durham, N. H., founded in 1866 in Hanover, 
N. H., as part of Dartmouth College, transferred 
to Durham as State College in 1893, and made 
State university in 1923. It consists of a college 
of liberal arts, a college of agriculture, a college 
of technology, a graduate school, an agricultural 
experiment station, and an extension service in 
agriculture and home economics. The 1931-32 
enrollment was 1662, of whom 1208 were men and 
454 women. The summer session had a registra- 
tion of 410. The faculty and research and exten- 
sion staffs totaled 207. The endowment amounted 
to $1,208,635, and the income for the year was 
$1,547,651. Minor changes in the freshman curric- 
ula were made in all three colleges of the uni- 
versity, and changes of great importance were 
effected in the college of liberal arts first-year 
programmes. Higher standards for admission to 
the graduate school were established. The degree 
of master of education was authorized by the 
board of trustees. The library contained 70,418 
volumes. President, Edward Morgan Lewis, A.M., 
LL.D., Litt.D. 

NEW HEBRIDES, h6b'ri-dez. A group of is- 
lands about 1400 miles east of Australia and 700 
miles west of the Fiji Islands, including Espiritu 
Santo, Malckula, Efate or Sandwich Island, Epi, 
Erromanga, Tanna, and Aneityum. The group is 
under the joint administration of France and 
Great Britain, according to the convention of 
1900. Capital, Port Vila. The area is approxi- 
mately 5700 square miles and the population in 
1929 was 64,669, including 1024 whites (700 
French and 250 British), and 4845 Asiatics. 

NEW IRELAND. See Bismarck Abchipexaoo. 

NEW JERSEY. Population, According to 
the Fifteenth Census the population of the State 
on Apr. 1, 1930, was 4,041,334, in 1920 it was 
3,155,900. The native white population increased 
to 2,984,767 (1930), from 2,298,474 (1920). The 
foreign-born whites, to 844,442 (1930), from 
738,013 (1920). The number of Negroes rose 
sharply to 208,828 (1930), from 106,899 (1920). 
The increase among Negroes was largely in the 
counties of Essex, which contained 60,236 ( 1930 ) , 
as against 28,956 ( 1920), and Union. Of 1,712,125 
persons listed as in gainful occupations in 1930, 
only 64,471 were in agriculture, while 736,285 
were in manufacturing and mechanical industries 
(including 141,464 in the building industry), 
329,327 in trade, 178,949 in transportation, 170,- 
492 in domestic or personal service and 125,641 in 
professional service. Newark had 442,337 inhabit- 
ants (1930), 414,524 (1920); Jersey City, 316,- 
715 (1930), 298,103 (1920); Paterson, 138,613 
(1930), 135,876 (1920); Trenton, the capital, 
123,356(1930), 119,289(1920) ; Elizabeth, 114,589 
(1930), 95,783 (1920); Camden, 118,700 (1930), 
116,309 (1920); Bayonne, 88,979 (1930), 76,754 
(1920). 


Aobzoultube. The following table shows the 
acreage, production and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop 

Year 

A^crMQB 

Prod, Bu. 

Valuo 

Potstoes 

1981 

41,000 

7,881,000 

$4,699,000 


1980 

87,000 

7,611,000 

7,136,000 

Hay, tame . . . 

1981 

207,000 

862,000 • 

4,698,000 

1980 

206,000 

807,000 • 

6,681,000 

Oorn 

1981 

170,000 

6,970,000 

8,624,000 


1980 

168,000 

6,048,000 

5,746,000 

Peaches 

1031 


2,200,000 

1,480,000 


1930 


1,340,000 

2,278.000 

Sweet potatoes 

1931 

18,000 

1,960,000 

1,866.000 

1930 

12,000 

1,440,000 

1,728,000 

Wheat 

1931 

49,000 

1,323,000 

754,000 


1930 

63,000 

1,246,000 

1,084,000 

Apples 

1931 


8,520,000 

2,464,000 

1930 


4,242,000 

4,030,000 


• TonB. 

Mineral Production. The clay products of 
the State, forming regularly the greater part of 
its yearly mineral total, yielded $39,417,968, vir- 
tually the same total as the $39,379,278 of 1928. 
More of the structural products, brick and tile, 
was produced, the total for 1929 being $19,112,- 
238, as against $18,160,009 for 1928. The total 
for ])ottery on the other hand diminished to 
$20,305,730 for 1929, from $21,219,269 for 1928. 
There were produced, in 1929, 2,740,410 short 
tons of stone, and in 1928, 3,186,940 tons; in 
value, $4,219,663 for 1929 and $4,678,642 for 
1928. The greater part of the 336,488,000 pounds 
representing the mine production of zinc in the 
Eastern States was attributed to the mines of 
New Jersey, operated by the New Jersey Zinc 
Company, but separate figures for the State were 
not published. In 1930 the iron mines of the 
State, despite reduced activity elsewhere in this 
industry, shipped 391,528 long tons of ore, or 
considerably more than the 285,115 tons of 1929; 
by value the shipments were $1,632,827 for 1930 
and, for 1929, $1,167,848. In by-product ovens 
was produced much coke; 918,814 short tons in 
1930 and 897,530 in 1929. It was derived entirely 
from coal brought in from other States. There 
was a heavy production of sand and gravel (to 
the value of $5,585,285 for 1929 ) as in other States 
having extensive construction industries. The 
total value of the State’s mineral production, 
coke excluded, was $71,891,861 for 1929; for 1928, 
$70,865,363. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering the year 1929 gave the 
number of the State’s manufacturing establish- 
ments as 8364 (6 per cent above the number for 
1927). These establishments employed 441,105 
wage earners (some 10.7 per cent more than had 
been employed in 1927 ) . Wages paid these earners 
aggregated $628,097,520 (about 16 per cent more 
than had been paid in 1927). Materials for manu- 
facture, plus fuel and purchased electricity, cost 
$2,103,042,433 (7.9 per cent more than for 1927). 

The manufactured product of the year was 
valued at $3,937,656,019 (an excess of 15.2 per 
cent over the figure for 1927). Value added by 
manufacture, in 1929, was reckoned as $1,834,- 
613,586. Newark, the chief manufacturing com- 
munity, had 1724 establishments, 66,788 employed 
wage earners, a wage total of $114,311,834, and 
a product of $501,803,091; Paterson had 914 
establishments, 32,298 employed wage earners, a 
wage total of $43,518,745, and a product of $196,- 
297,662; Jersey City, 624 establishments, 26,640 
wage earners employed, a wage total of $39,188,- 
406, and a product of $317,469,167 ; Camden, 232 
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establishmenta, 28,993 wage earners, a wage total 
of $35,583,585, and a product of $231,136,097. 

Transportation. The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 2298.82. An addition of 2.45 miles of line 
had been put in service during the year preceding, 
and only 0.33 mile had been abandoned. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1030, as reported by the U, S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintaining and 
operating governmental departments, $57,184,- 
364 (of which $21,696,988 was for local educa- 
tion) ; for conducting public-service enterprises, 
$1,018,627; for interest on debt, $3,851,162; for 
ermanent improvements, $36,584,840; total, 
98,638,993 (of which $37,186,789 was for high- 
ways, $7,536,813 being for maintenance and $29,- 
649,976 for construction) ; $1,038,928 of expendi- 
ture was interdepartmental. Revenues were 
$106,550,366. Funded debt outstanding on June 
30, 1930, totaled $98,216,000, of which $50,000,000 
was for highways. Net of sinking-fund assets, it 
was $67,900,880. On an assessed valuation of 
$6,829,018,324 the State collected in the year 
ad valorem taxes of $40,237,980. 

Education. There were enrolled in the public 
day schools of the State, in the academic year 
1930-31, 800,221 pupils. Of these, 47,046 wore 
in kindergartens, 592,974 in elementary schools, 
37,254 in junior high schools, 19,262 in senior 
high schools, 95,354 in four-year high schools, 
and 8331 in special classes. The year’s expendi- 
tures for public-school education totaled, $113,- 
622,087, of which $17,063,467 was for debt serv- 
ice. The total did not include $16,759,064 of 
outlay defrayed chiefly by issues of bonds. The sal- 
aries of the *27,891 teachers averaged $2143.54 by 
the year. According to State Superintendent El- 
liott, the requirement was made eflfective during 
the year, that all obtaining certificates to teach 
in elementary schools must have two years of 
training in normal school. 

Charities and Corrections. The State’s cen- 
tral agency for the care and custody of persons 
in 1931 was the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. 

State institutions under the board, with their 
populations of Nov. 1, 1931, were: for the in- 
sane, hospitals at Greystone Park (3958), Tren- 
ton (2679), and Holmdel (815); feeble-minded, 
a State School at Vineland (1187), State Col- 
onies for Feeble-Minded Males at New Lisbon 
(631), and Woodbine (476), and Noilh Jersey 
Training School (females, 511); State Village 
for Epileptics, Skillman (1213); Sanatorium 
for Tuberculous Diseases, Glen Gardner (469); 
State Prison, Trenton (1439) and State prison 
farms at Leesburg (236) and Bordentown 
(101); reformatories at Rahway (males, 879), 
Annandale (males, 333), and Clinton (females, 
229); State Home for Boys, Jamesburg (621) 
and State Home for Girls, Trenton (314) ; Home 
for Disabled Soldiers, Kearny (38) and Home 
for Disabled Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, and their 
Wives and Widows, Vineland (211). The State 
Board of Children’s Guardians had jurisdiction 
over 28,649. 

Legislation. The Legislature sat in regular 
session until April 23. It enacted much the 
greater part of the measures of governmental re- 
form known as the Abell programme. Among the 
alterations in the State government thus effected 
were: The creation of a centralized State Tax 
Department; a receivership commission to take 


charge of the affairs of any^ municipality in de- 
fault on its bonds ; provision for a State Purchas- 
ing Department; the organizing of a central 
accounting department. The State House Commis- 
sion was augmented to include two members of 
the Legislature, and its hearings were made pub- 
lic. Provision was made for listing all State ex- 
penditures and revenues, including dedicated 
funds, in the preparation of appropriation bills; 
also, the Governor’s approval was required for 
expenditures on the part of the State Highway 
Commission. Under the new centralized Tax De- 
partment were placed the assessment and col- 
lection of virtually all State taxes, those on 
inheritances, motor vehicles, billboards, corpora- 
tions, franchises, banking, insurance, and agri- 
culture. The old State Board of Taxes and Assess- 
ment was restricted to dealing with appeals. 

The quarterly publication of State bank de- 
posits was required, and the limit of 2 per cent 
for the deposits of the State in a bank was re- 
moved. Appropriations were made to tlie total of 
about $36,000,000 for the fiscal year. They ex- 
ceeded those for the year previous by some $5,000,- 
000; the excess was ascribed to appropriations for 
construction, in line with the need for public 
work to 1 educe unemployment. An annual amount 
equal to 1 per cent of the previous year’s road 
construction expenditures w^as assigned to work 
for beautifying State roads. The State gave its 
permission for the Port of New York Authority 
to issue bonds for the construction of a voliicular 
tunnel from Weehawken to Thirty-fourth St., 
Manhattan. 

The sum of $6,400,000, the State’s share of re- 
ceipts accruing from a refinancing of the Cam- 
den Bridge over the Delaware River, was al- 
located by statute among the municipalities. An 
old age pension was enacted, to furnish an allow- 
ance at the rate of one dollar a day for all per- 
sons over the age of 70 years who had been resi- 
dents of the State for 15 years and who had less 
than $3000 in real estate or cash. The system 
was to be supported by a fund derived fiom in- 
heritance tax receipts and was to be administered 
by county boards. See Old Age Pensions. 

The Legislature was recalled in special session 
by Governor Larson on June 29, and passed, in 
conformity with Pennsylvania, a measure creat- 
ing a Delaware River Port Authority. This body, 
modeled upon the Port of New York Authority, 
was to develop means of transportation in the 
region of Camden and Philadelphia. Convening 
again on October 5, the Legislature passed meas- 
ures for the relief of the unem])loycd, appro- 
priating $9,616,000 and setting up administra- 
tive machinery. It provided for matching county 
and municipal appropriations for special relief 
of the needy with like amounts of State money. 
It also passed a resolution petitioning Congress 
to permit light wines and beer. 

Recalled again, the Legislature met on October 
26 and passed an act to permit the election on 
December 1 of a Representative in the JHfth Dis- 
trict, to fill a vacancy left by the death of Repre- 
sentative Ackerman ; the election could not other- 
wise have been held in time to fill the place by 
the convening of Congress. A fourth special ses- 
sion, adjourned on December 15, rushed through 
a measure for redistricting the State for the 
election of Representatives, in accordance with 
the new Federal reapportionment, which gave 
New Jersey 14 seats in the House, in place of 12. 
The act was quickly put through by the Repub- 
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lican majority in the anticipation that it would 
forestall a less favorable measure by the succeed- 
ing Legislature, in which Democrats were to con- 
trol the Assembly. Banking bills, to permit more 
1 apid reorganization of closed banks, and a meas- 
ure to expand the programme of State relief for 
the destitute were enacted. 

Political and Other Events. Three important 
actions against New York were pressed during 
the year by the State of New Jersey. They were 
the suit against New York to prevent the diver- 
sion of water from the upper course of the Dela- 
ware River, in which New Jersey lost its case; 
the suit to prevent the dumping of New York 
City garbage at sea, in which New Jersey was 
successfiil; and the proceeding before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to put an end to 
the practice of free lighterage between rail heads 
and points in New York harbor, which remained 
unsettled. 

The Delaware River suit was brought before 
the United States Supreme Court, which appointed 
Charles N. Bureh its Special Master to hear the 
facts. Mr. Burch after holding hearings reported 
to the Court against New Jersey’s contentions. 
The Court rendered, on May 4, a decision written 
by tJustice Holmes, in which the principle of ra- 
tioning the water according to the respective 
needs of tlie riparian States was set forth. The 
decision permitted New York to divert from the 
upper river 440,000,000 gallons a day, which 
was about 73 per cent of the quantity that New 
York had sought to get. It required in return 
that proper disposal be made of sewage and in- 
dustrial waste turned into the river at certain 
New York points, and that New York turn water 
back into the river if necessary, to maintain a 
specified minimum flow. 

In the garliage dumping case Now Jersey, after 
submitting its facta to a Special Master, Edward 
K. Canijilxdl, won from the Supreme Court, on 
May 10, a decree enjoining New York City from 
dumping in the Atlantic Ocean the scow-loads of 
garbage that, it was complained, had polluted 
tlie New Jersey beaches. The Court’s decision re- 
jected the argument of New York that the dump- 
ing of the garbage, having been done outside the 
tcriitorial limits of the United States, was there- 
fore outside the Supreme Court’s own jurisdic- 
tion. It granted “reasonable time” for the city 
to coiisti net incinerators for garbage disposal. 

In the lighterage case the representatives of 
New Jersey, after a aeries of hearings, filed briefs 
supporting the State’s demand for the abolition 
of free lighterage and the consequence therein 
implied of lower freight rates to points within the 
New Jersey part of the port area. 

The State Court of Errors and Appeals (court 
of last resort) held, in a decision of October 19, 
that the Hudson County “ripper” bill of 1930, 
replacing the county park and boulevard com- 
missions with a board of State appointees, was 
unconstitutional. The working of the decision 
was to restore county control of boulevards and 
parks. The Delaware River Bridge at Camden 
was taken over on July 1 by a Delaware River 
Joint Commission of the States of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. The bridge was refinanced by 
the Commission and the proceeds of the new 
financing were used to reimburse the States for 
the cost of the bridge. Another bridge over the 
Delaware River, that between Burlington and 
Bristol, built by private capital at a cost of 


$2,000,000, was opened for highway trafiSc on 
May 2. 

Newark and a largo number of other munici- 
palities in the same part of the State negotiated 
with a view to uniting in carrying on the Chimney 
Rock water development and connecting it with 
a reservoir to be built north of Bound Brook. A 
protracted strike in the silk mills of Paterson 
occurred in the latter part of the year. The town- 
ship of North Bergen became involved in financial 
difficulties in June and invoked the help of the 
newly created State Receivership Commission. 

Elections. Ex-Governor A. Harry Moore, 
Democrat, was elected Governor on November 3, 
defeating David Baird, Jr., by 735,713 votes to 
503,387 according to unofficial count. The plural- 
ity was the largest ever given in the State for 
Governor and the total vote was the largest ever 
given for Governor save in the Presidential year 
X928. The landslide was widely attributed to dis- 
content with the Republican national adminis- 
tration. 

The lower Legislative house passed into Demo- 
cratic control by an accession of 20 scats, previ- 
ously Republican, out of the Assembly’s total of 
60. The counties generally, with one or two ex- 
ceptions rejected by referendum an option given 
them by enactment to transfer municipal charity 
work to county boards. 

At a sj^ecial election on December 1, in the Fifth 
Congress District, Percy H. Stewart, Democrat, 
was elected Representative, to fill the vacant seat 
of Representative Ackerman, deceased. The dis- 
trict had formerly been strongly Republican. 

Officers. Governor, Morgan F. Larson; Sec- 
retary of State, Thomas A. Mathis; Treasurer, 
Albert C. Middleton; Comptroller, John Mc- 
Cutcheon; Attorney-General, William A. Ste- 
vens; Commissioner of Education, Charles 11. 
Elliott. 

Judiciary. Chancellor, Edwin Robert Walker; 
Supreme Court, William S. Gummere (Chief 
Justice), Thomas W. Trenchard, Charles W. 
Parker, Luther A. Campbell, Frank T. Lloyd, 
Clarence E. Case, Joseph L. Bodine, Peter F. 
Daly, Ralph W. E. Donges. 

NEW JERUSALEM, Church of the. An 
organization which is also known as the New 
Church, and popularly called Swedenhorgian be- 
cause based upon the statement of Christianity 
set forth in the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
Swedish scientist, philosopher, theologian, and 
seer (1688-1772). The two bodies that now com- 
pose it in the United States are the General 
Church of the New Jerusalem and the General 
Convention of the New Jerusalem, while in Great 
Britain the General Conference of tlie New 
Church corresponds to the General Convention 
in the United States. 

The General Church of the New Jeru- 
salem. This body was organized in 1897 under 
episcopal government with headquarters in Bryn 
Athyn, Pa., where the church maintains: A 
cathedral church of unusual architectural inter- 
est; the Academy of the New Church, with de- 
partments from kindergarten to junior college; 
and theological and normal schools, with an en- 
rollment of 308 in 1931. It had an adult mem- 
bership in 1931 of 2045 with 3 bishops, 39 pastors, 
3 ministers, and 24 societies, 15 of which were in 
the United States and Canada. Among the period- 
icals published by the General Church are Neto 
Church Life, its official monthly magazine, "New 
Church Sermons, and The Journal of Education, 
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The Genebal Convention of the New Jeru- 
salem IN THE United States of America. In 
1931, the General Convention consisted of about 
6000 communicant members. Educational institu- 
tions of General Convention included a theolog- 
ical school in Cambridge, Mass., a junior col- 
lege in Urbana, Ohio, and the Waltham School 
for Girls, Waltham, Mass. Periodicals included 
the Nev>-Churoh Meaaenger, weekly, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; the New-Ohuroh Revieto, quarterly, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; the Swedenborg Student, monthly. 
New York City; the New-Churoh League Journal, 
monthly, Boston, Mass.; The Helper, weekly, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; and Sunday Aftemoona, 
weekly, Boston, Mass. In 1931 the Convention 
held its noth annual meeting at its church in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 12-19. Officers elected were: 
President, the Rev. Paul Sperry, Washington, 
D. C., vice president, Ezra Hyde Alden, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; treasurer, Albert P. Carter, Boston, 
Mass. ; and secretaries, B. W. Whittemore, Boston, 
and J. Woodruff Saul, Chicago. 

NEW LONDON, Connecticut, Anniversary 
OF Burning of. See Celebrations. 

NEW MEXICO. Population. According to 
the Fifteenth Census the population of the State 
on Apr. 1, 1930, was 423,417, in 1920 it was 
360,350. T^e native whites numbered 323,958 
(1930), 305,696 (1920). The foreign-born (Mex- 
icans excluded) numbered 7797 in 1930; in 1920, 
(Mexicans included) 29,077. Mexicans numbered 
59,340 in 1930. There were also, in 1930, 2860 
Negroes and 28,041 Indians. The urban popula- 
tion, living in communities of at least 2500, in- 
creased sharply in the decade, to 106,816, from 
64,960, but remained inferior in number to the 
rural population, 316,501 (1930), 295,390 (1920). 
Of 142,866 persons reported as in gainful occu- 
pations in 1930, 68,971 were in agriculture, 15,948 
in manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
16,759 in transportation, 13,494 in trade, 11,620 
in domestic and personal service and 9916 in 
professional service. Albuquerque had 26,570 in- 
habitants (1930), 15,157 (1920); Santa Fc, the 
capital, 11,173 (1930), 7236 (1920). 

Agriculture. The following table shows the 
acreage, production and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Orop 


Year Acreags Prod. Bu. Yaluo 


Cotton 1931 

1980 

Hay, tame . . . 1931 
1930 

Dry beans . . . 1981 
1930 

Corn 1931 

1930 

Wheat 1931 

1980 

Grain sorghums 1931 
1930 


114.000 98,000 • 

127.000 99,000 • 

162.000 336,000 » 13,696,000 

150.000 821,000 » 4.173,000 

161.000 725,000 • 1,522,000 

169.000 456,000 « 1,140,000 

283.000 6,660,000 2,434,000 

257.000 8,598,000 2,770,000 

284.000 5,112,000 2,325,000 

211.000 1,904,000 1.163,000 

856.000 7,882,000 1,880,000 

297.000 2,435,000 1,096,000 


* Bales. * Tons. " 100-lb. bags. 

Mineral Production. The State’s production 
of copper, as reported by the U. S, Bureau of 
Mines, was 74,187,966 lbs. for 1930, as against 
100,165,206 for 1929. That of zinc was approxi- 
mately 68,277,000 lbs. for 1930 and 68,910,000 
for 1929; that of lead 20,867,000 lbs. for 1930 
and 22,260,811 for 1929. These quantities, plus 
some gold and a smaller value in silver, the 
two attaining about $1,000,000, came in all to 
$13,772,418 for 1930, as against $24,473,675 for 
1929, as the value of the production of all five 
metals. Next in order of importance, the coal 


mines produced, in 1930, 1,924,000 short tons of 
coal, as against 2,622,769 in 1929, when the year’s 
product had a value of $8,314,000. While these 
chief products decreased, the yield of petroleum 
increased conspicuously to 10,172,000 barrels for 
1930, from 1,830,000 for 1929, or more than five- 
fold, by quantity ; by value, to $9,300,000 for 1930 
(estimated), from $2,170,000 for 1929. Thus 
petroleum in 1930 rivaled copper as the most 
valuable of the mineral products. The total value 
of the State’s mineral production was $37,127,621 
for 1929; for 1928, $30,426,840. 

The output of minerals from New Mexico ores 
and gravels in 1931 in terms of recovered and 
estimated recoverable metal was estimated at 
32,228 ounces of gold, 1,042,000 ounces of silver, 
20,822,000 pounds of lead, 63,192,000 pounds of 
copper, and 56,363,000 pounds of zinc, according 
to the U. S. Buirnu of Mines. The gross value 
of the New Mexico metal production at average 
yearly prices of $20.67 per ounce of gold, $0.29 
per ounce of silver, $0,038 per pound of lead, 
$0,083 per pound of copper, and $0,038 per pound 
of zinc in 1931 was gold $666,212, silver $302,- 
180, lead $791,236, copper $5,244,936, and zinc 
$2,141,794, with a total of $9,146,358, as com- 
pared with $13,748,217 in 1930. 

Manufactures. Federal Census figures gath- 
ered in 1930 and covering the year 1929 gave 
the number of the State’s manufacturing estab- 
lishments at 251 (25 per cent more than for 
1927). These establishments employed 4490 wage 
earners (somewhat fewer than for 1927), to 
whom were paid wages of $5,639,557 (about 4 
per cent more than for 1927). There were used in 
the process of manufacture materials, fuel and 
purchased electricity to a total of $10,484,960 
(4 per cent more than for 1927). The manufac- 
tured product was valued at $21,760,361 (an 
excess of 7.8 per cent over the corresponding 
total for 1927). The value added by the process 
of manufacture was reckoned at $11,275,401. 

Transportation. The total numl)er of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 2972.81. Additions of line under operation 
during the previous year had totaled 105.97 
miles, while 7.8 miles had been abandoned. In 
1931 were built 47.82 miles of new first track. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $6,800,- 
558 (of which $1,453,425 was for local educa- 
tion) ; for interest on debt, $355,935; for perma- 
nent improvements, $5,028,715; total, $12,185,208 
(of which $0,446,977 was for highways, $1,836,- 
578 being for maintenance and $4,610,399 for 
construction). Revenues were $8,797,360. Of these, 
property and special taxes formed 29.5 per cent; 
departmental earnings and remuneration to the 
State for officers’ services, 10.4; sale of licenses, 
39.9 (including gasoline sale taxes amounting 
to $2,550,907 ) . The State’s funded debt outstand- 
ing on June 30, 1930, was $9,592,000. Of this 
amount, $8,333,000 had been contracted for 
highways. Net of sinking-fund assets, debt was 
$9,064,651. On a property valuation of $344,671,- 
212 were levied in the year taxes of $2,087,663. 

Education. For the school year ended in 1930, 
the number of persons of school age in the State 
was reported as 141,091. There were enrolled in 
the public schools, in that year, 102,084 pupils. 
Of these, 89,497 were in common schools or 
elementary grades, and 12,587 were in high 
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schools. The year’s expenditures for public-school 
education totaled $7,128,722. Salaries of teach- 
ers, by the year, averag^ $1102. In accordance 
with a permissive law passed by the Le^slature, 
four counties, according to State Superintendent 
Lusk, in the Journal of the National Education 
Association, made budgetary provision in 1031 
for rural-school supervisors. A training school 
was established at San Jose for teachers to in- 
struct classes of Spanish-speaking pupils. 

Legislation. A regular session of the Legis- 
lature was held. It granted to certain towns and 
cities, but not to all in the State, the permission 
to assess and collect a local license tax of 1 per 
cent upon gasoline and oil sold within municipal 
limits. Similarly with that of Arizona, the Legis- 
lature passed an act for the State control of 
narcotics, but Governor Seligman vetoed the 
measure, holding the Federal narcotic act and the 
existing State act dealing with marijuana to be 
sufficient. The authority of the Motorbus Depart- 
ment of the State Corporation Commission was 
extended over carriers not operating over fixed 
routes, and over contract carriers. 

Political and Other Events. Sympathy for 
Albert B. Fall, long an esteemed citizen of the 
State, who had held several of its chief offices, 
was widespread when he was sentenced to prison 
for his part in the Doheny oil deal. Senators Cut- 
ting and Bratton and Governor Seligman joined 
in urging a popular petition for his pardon. 

Officers. Governor, Arthur Seligman; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Andrew Hockenhull; Secretary 
of State, Mrs. Marguerite P. Baca; State Audi- 
tor, Arsenio Velarde; Treasurer, Warren R. 
Graham; Attorney-General, Ernest K. Neu- 
mann; Sujierintendent of Public Instruction, 
Mrs. Georgia L. Lusk. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Howard L. Bickley; Associate Justices, John C. 
Watson, Frank W. Parker, A. H. Hudspeth, 
Daniel K. Sadler. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. One of the six orig- 
inal States of the Commonwealth of Australia, lo- 
cated in the southeastern part of the continent. 
Area, exclusive of the Federal Territory (q.v.), 
.309,432 square miles; population, excluding ab- 
origines, according to the census of 1921, 2,100,- 
371; estimated Jan. 1, 1931, 2,500,480. Sydney, 
the capital, had a population in 1921, of 905,047, 
including suburbs and shipping; estimated Jan. 1, 
1931, at 1,253,500. Other towns with their pop- 
ulations in 1930 were: Newcastle and suburbs, 
104,040; Broken Hill, 23,260; Auburn, 18,530. 
The movement of population in 1930 was: 
Births, 52,128; deaths, 21,235; marriages, 17,- 
383. Although births exceeded deaths by 30,893, 
there was a net emigration of 7902, compared with 
a net immigration of 4216 in 1929. The total es- 
timated increase of population was accordingly 
22,901 for 1930, compared with 52,485 in 1927. 

Production, etc. Wheat is the principal crop, 
the production in 1930-31 being estimated at 
68,181,000 bushels from 5,121,400 acres, com- 
pared with 34,407,000 bushels from 3,974,064 
acres in 1929-30. Other cereals, oranges and 
other citrus fruits, potatoes, tobacco, sugar cane, 
bananas, grapes, and apples are raised. Wool 
production from 49,870,000 sheep in 1930 was 
461,852,890 lbs. (484,753,507 iW in 1029). 
Other livestock (1029) included 2,686,132 cattle, 
534,945 horses, and 323,409 swine. Mineral pro- 
duction in 1030 was valued at £8,437,465 (£10,- 
155,164 in 1920). Industrial establishments in 


1929-30 numbered 8208, with 162,039 employees, 
and the total value of output was £167,250,618, 
(£66,847,610 representing the value added in 
process of manufacture). 

The value of New South Wales direct overseas 
imports and exports in 1929-30 and 1930-31 is 
shown in the article on Australia under Com- 
merce. For the 1931-32 budget, see Australia 
under Fimanoe. For the year ended June 30, 1930, 
revenue amounted to £46,904,889 (£50,447,100 
in 1928-29) and expenditures to £62,167,117 
(£50,470,060 in 1928-29). The net State loan 
expenditure in 1929-30 totaled £10,878,627 and 
the net State debt on June 30, 1930, was £270,- 
485,109, on which the annual interest payments 
aggregated £13,586,704. 

Executive power is vested in a governor as- 
sisted by a responsible cabinet, and legislative 
power in a bicameral legislature, consisting of a 
legislative council and a legislative assembly. The 
legislative council, which must not consist of less 
than 21 members, is appointed for life by the 
Crown, and consisted of 92 members in 1930. 
There are 90 members in the Legislative Assembly. 
Governor in 1931, Sir Philip Game. The Cabinet 
formed following the Labor party’s victory in 
the State election of Oct. 25, 1930, was headed by 
J. T. Lang. 

History. Developments in New South Wales 
during 1931 were intimately related to the polit- 
ical history of the Commonwealth as a whole 
and for the most part are discussed under Aus- 
tralia. Within the State, interest centred 
largely on the bitter controversy between Pre- 
mier Lang and the Legislative Council, which con- 
sistently blocked his efforts to enact radical 
economic and political legislation. As a result of 
long negotiation between the Governor and Pre- 
mier Lang, the former in November, 1931, con- 
sented to the appointment of 25 additional mem- 
bers to the Legislative Council. The practical 
effect was to give the Lang government a majority 
in the Upper House. The question of the con- 
stitutionality of a bill abolishing the Legisla- 
tive Council was pending on appeal before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in Great 
Britain. The bill was passed by both chamliers 
of the State Legislature, but was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales and by the High Court of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. 

The Government Savings Bank of New South 
Wales, which closed on April 23, was reopened 
September 7 under a bill passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly on August 25 and by the Legis- 
lative Council on August 20. The State govern- 
ment guaranteed the repayment of deposits under 
an act passed in 1906. The savings-bank bill of 
1931 provided for a moratorium on the payment 
of old deposits until Dec. 31, 1933, and for the 
repayment of the £7,122,665 owed the bank by 
the State government over a period of 40 years 
in equal half-yearly payments beginning July 1, 
1934, with interest at 4 per cent. The great bridge 
3770 feet in length, spanning Sydney harbor was 
completed early in 1931. 

NEW YOBK. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 12,588,066; in 1920 it was 10,- 
385,227. The native whites numbered 8,958,744 
(1930), 7,385,915 (1020). Substantially half of 
them were of native parentage. The foreign-born 
whites numbered 3,191,649 (1930), 2,786,112 
(1920). The number of Negroes rose to 412,814 
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(1930), from 198,483 (1920), and their percent^ 
age of the whole population roee to 3.3, from 1.9. 
Other groups in the population of 1930 were: 
Chinese, 0665; Indians, 6973; Japanese, 2930; 
Mexicans, 2808; Filipinos, 1982. 

Of 6,523,08*5 persons listed as in gainful oc- 
cupations, 1,982,564 (to include 406,382 in the 
building industry) were in the mechanical and 
manufacturing industries; in trade, 1,147,304; 
in transportation, 682,480; in professional serv- 
ice, 478,118; in domestic or personal service, 
689,548; in agriculture, 267,979. New York City 
had 6,030,446 inhabitants (*1930), 5,620,048 
(1920) ; Buffalo, 573,076 ( 1930) , 606,775 (1920) ; 
Rochester, 328,132 (1930), 205,750 (1920); 

Syracuse, 209,326 (1930), 171,717 (1920); Al- 
bany, the capital, 127,412 (1930), 113,344 (1920). 

AoBicuLTUUj!:. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1031 and 1930: 


Crop 


Year Acreage Prod, Bu. Value 


Hay, tame 
Potatoes . 
Oorn .... 
Oats . . . . 
Apples . . . 
Wheat . . . 
Barley . . . 
Buckwheat 
Dry beaus 


1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 
1930 
3931 
1930 


8 . 990.000 

8 . 966.000 
202.000 

198.000 

566.000 

555.000 

863.000 

872.000 


211,000 

224.000 

173.000 

108.000 

158.000 

186.000 
120,000 
124,000 


5 , 288 , 

4 , 542 , 

28 , 684 , 

23 , 364 , 

22 , 074 , 

16 , 050 , 

24 , 506 , 
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Mineral Production. Almost half of the min- 
eral industry of the State normally consists of 
the treatment of minerals wholly or chiefly im- 
ported from outside its borders. Thus blast fur- 
naces shij)ped, in 1030, 1,638,323 long tons of 
pig iron and, in 1929, 2,626,771; by value, $29,- 
160,894 for 1930 and $46,900,186 for 1929. lAirgely 
in connection with this industry there were pro- 
duced, in 1930, .3,849,503 short tons of coke, and 
in 1929, 4,299,470 tons; by value, $24,657,090 
for 1930 and .$25,305,91.5 for 1929. The produc- 
tion of ferro-alloys attained for 1929 the quantity 
of 214,826 long tons and the value of $19,729,001. 

Among the native products, the first place was 
held by clay products, which attained the total 
value of $17,661,711 for 1929; for 1928, of $22,- 
474,405. Stone was quarried to the quantity of 
11,693,640 short tons (1929), 10,743,470 tons 
(1928) ; and to the value of $15,895,914 (1929), 
$15,785,511 (1928). Cement mills’ shipments 

totaled 10,256,086 barrels (1930), 10,742,992 
(1929); by value $16,380,703 (1930), $15,597,- 
808 (1929). The yield of petroleum increased to 
3,802,000 barrels (1930) from 3,377,000 (1929); 
by value it was $10,300,000 (1930, estimated), 
$13,170,000 (1929). The gypsum produced at- 
tained 1,284,338 short tons, in value $8,339,852, 
for 1929. The yield of salt was 2,009,280 short 
tons (1930), 2,194,590 (1929) ; in value, $6,837,- 
103 (1930), $6,470,051 (1929). An increasing 
natural -gas production amounted to 8,387,000 M 
cubic feet, or $5,638,000, for 1929. Mines in the 
State furnished 755,074 long tons of iron ore 
(1930), 875,564 (1929); in value, $3,663,155 
(1930 ), $3,941,985 (1929). The total value of the 
State’s production, of native minerals alone, was 


$109,361,849 for 1929; for 1928, $108,025,720. 

Manufaotubbs. Federal Census figures gath- 
ered in 1930 and covering the year 1929 gave the 
number of the State’s manufacturing establish- 
ments as 39,300 (a reduction of less than 1 per 
cent below the number for 1927). These establish- 
ments employed 1,106,976 wage earners (3.2 per 
cent more than the number employed in 1927). 
Wages paid these earners totaled $1,651,133,696 
(3 per cent more than had been paid out in 1927 
for such wages). There were used in the process 
of manufacture materials, fuel and purchased 
electricity to the value of $5,018,231,694 (which 
exceeded the cost under this head for 1927 by 
about 2 per cent). The manufactured product 
was valued at $9,979,958,958 (this being 6.2 
per cent higher than the value of the manufac- 
tures of 1927). Value added by manufacture was 
$4,961,727,264. New York City accounted as 
usual for the greater part of the State’s manu- 
facturing activity. Its 29,434 establishments em- 
ployed 566,080 wage earners, whose wages totaled 
$914,055,108, while its manufactured product 
was valued at $5,987,817,097; Buffalo had 1398 
establishments, 68,914 wage earners therein em- 
ployed, a wage total of $100,631,775, and a prod- 
uct of $720,903,181; Rochester, 931 establish- 
meiits, 58,359 wage earners, $82,377,902 in wage 
payments, and $380,102,233 of product; Syracuse, 
441 establishments, 26,413 wage earners, $39,- 
070,091 in wage payments, and $181,193,115 of 
product. 

Transportation. The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 8311.72. Additional line put under operation 
during the year ])receding, 5.21 miles, had been 
exceeded by line abandoned, which totaled 24.27 
miles. In 1931 the only reported additional con- 
struction was 3 3 miles of ti ack, of which 1 .6 
miles were first tiack and 1 mile was second 
track. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintaining and 
operating governmental departments, $202,677,- 
673 (of which $88,623,308 was for local educa- 
tion) ; for interest on debt, $15,528,309; for 
permanent improvements, $73,669,838 ; total, 
$291,875,820 (of which $66,476,013 was for high- 
ways, $31,110,385 being for maintenance and 
$35,365,628 for construction). Revenues were 
$296,508,837. Funded debt outstanding on June 
30, 1930, totaled $38.5,658,370, of which $258,- 
026,000 was for highways and a canal system. 
Net of sinking-fund assets, it was $276,820,739. 
On an assessed valuation of $27,034,695,201 the 
State collected in the year ad valorem taxes of 
$2,279,907. 

Education. For the academic year 1929-30, 
the number of persons of school age in the State 
was reported as 3,867,404. The number of those 
enrolled in the public schools was 2,141,479. Of 
this number, 1,716,645 were graded as elementary 
jmpils and 424,834 as high-school pupils. The 
year’s expenditures for public-school education 
totaled $391,417,287. This sum was composed 
chiefiy of $259,483,424 for current expenses and 
$78,441,054 for capital outlay. About $53,000,000, 
or all but a slight part of the remainder, repre- 
sented debt charges and redemption. The salaries 
of teachers, by the year, averaged $2389.55. A 
study of the proposed revision of the curricu- 
lum of the secon^ry schools of the State was 
in progress during the course of the year. 
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Charities ahd Oorbeotions. For the State 
agency having the central authority over a great 
part of the State’s institutional work, the name 
^’Department of Social Welfare,” bestowed by 
a resolution of 1929, was ratified by popular 
vote in 1931 through an amendment of the 
State constitution, replacing the name “Depart- 
ment of Charities.” A State Board of Social 
Welfare, composed of 12 appointees of the Gov- 
ernor, serving eight years at per-diem compensa- 
tion, was the head of the department, which, 
however, had an executive chief, the Commis- 
sioner of Social Welfare, appointed by the 
board. The department controlled and adminis- 
tered the following institutions : New York 
State Training School for Girls, Hudson; State 
Agricultural and Industrial School (delinquent 
boys). Industry; the Thomas Indian School, 
Iroquois; State Women’s Belief Corps Home 
(soldiers’ and sailors’ mothers, wives, widows, 
and daughters), Oxford; State Training School 
for Boys, under construction at Warwick. The 
board also supervised 1054 charitable, correc- 
tional, and reformatory institutions and agencies 
supported wholly or partly from taxation ; super- 
vised children placed out or boarded out; super- 
vised local boards of child welfare; supervised 
State lelicf to the aged under the act of 1930, 
which went to 44,828 recipients (October, 1931) ; 
directed Indian alTairs; and performed many 
other duties. 

Legislation. The regular annual session of 
the Legislature sat until April 10. It dealt with 
the issue of State hydro-electric construction on 
the St. Lawrence River and other public projects; 
with (Congressional rcapportionment ; with meas- 
ures to reduce the hardships of adverse times; 
with Prohibition; and with the demand for the 
investigation of the ofilcials of New York City. 
It provided for a Btate budgetary expenditure of 
$.3*17,000,000 for the ensuing fiscal year, but made 
only nil nor cliange in the system of taxation. 

Tlie passage of the Cornaire water-power act 
was hailed as concluding the effort of some 20 
yea IS to create a State system for the development 
<)f electricity from water-jiower sites in the St. 
Lawiencc River, along the northern border. The 
policy of developing this resource by the direct 
enterprise of the State had long been opposed by 
a siiong Republican contingent, led by Senator 
Kiiiglit, favoring private development. Governor 
Roosevelt, leading the iiartiaans of State develop- 
ment, gained strong Republican support in cer- 
tain parts of the State, in addition to that of 
his own pnity, and was thus able to put through 
a measure embodying most of the recommenda- 
tions of the commission that had been appointed 
to study the plan the year Ix'fore. 

The Cornaire act created a body of five trustees, 
to be appointed by the Governor, for the purpose 
of carrying on the hydro-electric project. This 
Power Authority, somewhat analogous in char- 
acter to the Port of New York Authority, was to 
carry on the construction of dams and plants at 
the power sites, when and if the necessary inter- 
national arrangements were made ; bonds were to 
be issued to meet the costs of construction; they 
were to rest on the credit of the Power Authority, 
and before issuing them this body was to make 
such contracts, if possible, with private electric 
distributors for the sale of the resulting current 
as would assure the service of the debt to be in- 
curred; the trustees were to have large powers in 
the negotiating of such contracts, in order to as- 


sure favorable rates to the public. Both the Power 
Authority’s bonds and its property were to be 
exempt from State taxation. 

Other provisions made for public projects by 
the Legislature were: Permission to the Port of 
New York Authority to construct a midtown vehi- 
cular tunnel under the Hudson River at Thirty- 
fourth St.; creation of a commission to consider 
the plan of creating a State Bridge Authority; 
extension of the limits of the Adirondack State 
Park to include an additional 1,550, 900 acres 
about its existing circumference, but in which the 
State owned actually only about 340,000 acres; 
second and concluding passage of the proposal for 
a State constitutional amendment to allow a bond 
issue of $20,000,000 for reforestation work, the 
amendment to be submitted to popular vote for 
ratification. 

The State was redistricted into 45 districts for 
the election of the 45 Representatives assigned to 
it, in place of the existing 43, in the new Federal 
reapportionment. The two additional districts 
were formed out of territory entirely outside of 
New York City. This was done by the Republican 
majority in both houses, with the aid of the Dem- 
ocratic delegation from the county of Queens. It 
was strongly opposed by the other Democrats in 
the Legislature and by the Governor. In order to 
circumvent the certainty of his veto the redis- 
tricting measure was in the form of a concurrent 
resolution of the two houses, not requiring to lie 
sent to the Governor. The opposition impugned 
the constitutionality of this means of allotting 
Fedeial repiesentation. See Court Decisions and 
Litigation, below. 

The I^egislature voted and Governor Roosevelt 
signed a measure to petition Congress to call a 
National constitutional convention to consider the 
repeal of the Fjighteenth Amendment. By enact- 
ment was created a division of the Department of 
Education, charged with dispensing medicinal liq- 
uor to physicians, under regulations to be fixed 
by that department. A bill looking to the general 
State sale of alcoholic beverages was defeated by 
a close vote in the Senate, after passing the As- 
sembly. While the Legislature cut some of the 
chief features from the Administration’s health 
bill, it voted $750,000 for the establishment of 
three State hospitals for tuberculosis. The maxi- 
mum weekly hours of women and minors em- 
ployed in mercantile establishments was made 48 
hours, and they were required to have a w^eekly 
half-holiday. The State tax on savings banks was 
reduced to six-tenths of 1 per cent on surplus, 
from 1 per cent. 

The speed of 40 miles an hour on public roads 
was made lawful. Actors, stage hands, and musi- 
cians were exempted from prosecution as partici- 
pants in obscene plays, and authors and producers 
were made solely answerable. Life interest that 
had been retained by a decedent in property that 
he had transferred was rendered subject to State 
tax on decedents’ estates. A recodification of the 
law on towns was vetoed as amending the law in- 
sufficiently. A bill to authorize insurance com- 
panies to write insurance of employment was 
vetoed also. Extensive amendment of the banking 
laws, sponsored by the Superintendent of Banks 
as a sequel of suspensions of State banking insti- 
tutions in 1930, was laid over for a year, bankers’ 
organizations having requested the postponement. 

With regard to New York City, the chief legis- 
lative action was the voting of a concurrent reso- 
lution for a legislative investigation of the city’s 
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administration. It was provided by resolution, for 
the purposes of this inquiry, that the investigat- 
ing committee should have power to exrapt wit- 
nesses from the consequences of self-incrimination 
in their testimony ; the intention was that persons 
examined should thus be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to plead self-incrimination when they 
sought to avoid nving information of their own or 
their associates" prosecutable acts. 

Two acts were passed to enable the city to bring 
into its own possession and to unify its privately 
conducted transit lines. The two provided alterna- 
tive ways of proceeding. One of the measures per- 
mitted the city to set up a Board of Control, which 
might issue securities of its own and in exchange 
for these acquire the securities of transit com- 

? anieB. The other measure permitted the existing 
ransit Commission to effect unification and to 
lease the unified system to an operating company. 
The charter of New York City was amended to 
permit the city to issue $10,000,000 in certificates 
of indebtedness so as to obtain means for the relief 
of unemployment. 

The application of the Dwellings Law, previ- 
ously postponed, was deferred for four years 
more, with regard to multiple dwellings for which 
plans had been filed before the passage of the law. 
With the approval of both parties was enacted a 
measure to provide 12 more justices for the Su- 
preme Court, Second (Long Island) Judicial Dis- 
trict. Seven distinct sinking funds of New York 
City were combined into one, in order that their 
combined resources might be applied to lower the 
net city debt and the tax rate as affected by 
sinking fund needs. The power was granted for 
one year to corporations, public utilities excepted, 
to contribute to relief funds. 

Special Session, A special session was convened 
on August 25 for the purpose of investing the 
Hofstadter legislative committee with power 
that the Courts held it lacked, to grant immun- 
ity to witnesses and so to compel their testi- 
mony. The necessary measure was passed. Meas- 
ures were also enacted, according to Governor 
Roosevelt’s recommendations, to appropriate $20,- 
000,000 for relief of the destitute, to raise the 
money by an increase of 50 per cent in the State’s 
personal income tax, and to create a special com- 
mission of three appointees of the Governor to 
administer the fund. 

Political and Other Events. The year’s re- 
ceipts from the State income tax, one of its prin- 
cipal sources of revenue, fell to less than one-half 
of the corresponding receipts of the year before, 
and the previously very productive transfer tax, 
derived largely from transfers of stock shares, 
also slumped heavily. Losses of income were 
partly made up by surplus carried from the year 
previous and were partly corrected by vetoes of 
appropriations. In the late summer, however, it 
became necessary to make State provision for the 
relief of widespread want among the unemployed. 
The $20,000,000 appropriated for this purpose was 
raised by short-term notes and was to be covered 
by receipts in 1032 from a special increase in the 
rate of personal income taxes. A contingent lia- 
bility of $25,000,000 against the State or its sub- 
divisions was created bv a decision of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals invalidating a tax im- 
posed in the years 1923-26 at the rate of 1 per 
cent on capital, upon national banks. 

Governor Roosevelt was successful in imposing 
on the Legislature, despite its Republican majori- 
ties in both houses, legislation along the lines of 


his plans for electric development on the St. 
Lawrence and for the administration of special 
relief of the unemployed through a committee of 
his own appointment. He took in August the initi- 
ative of writing a letter to President Hoover on 
the subject of Federal nej^tiations with Canada 
on the development of a St. Lawrence waterway, 
as a means to preventing action that might leave 
the plans of New York out of consideration. 

New York City Transit, No conclusive action 
was taken during the year with regard to the pro- 
posal of New York City to unify its three subway 
and alliedL transit systems under public owner- 
ship. The situation with regard to the private 
companies and particularly the Intorborough was 
clarified by the termination of the Interborough’s 
efforts to establish in the State courts a right to 
charge a fare in excess of five cents. A decision 
rendered in the Appellate Division on April 10 af- 
firmed previous decisions of the Supreme Court 
(not in New York State the court of last resort) 
and of the Transit Commission that the 5-ccnt fare 
as fixed by contract was binding upon the com- 
pany. The Court of Appeals, the State’s highest 
court, decided unanimously on July 15 to the same 
effect. There remained to the company only the 
possibility of carrying its case back to the Federal 
courts, whence it had previously been referred to 
State tribunals. The effect of the decisions was to 
render the transit companies more amenable to 
proposals for public acquisition. The city authori- 
ties, however, facing the prospect of more favor- 
able terms later on and likewise the impedimenta 
to large financing in a period of economic depres- 
sion, refrained until December from active nego- 
tiations. On December 20, the Transit Commis- 
sion issued a plan for the acquisition of transit 
facilities by a Board of Transit Control ; but the 
plan was widely opposed as rendering the City 
liable in case the bonds of this body should fail 
to pay interest. 

lAtigation with New Jersey, A suit brought 
by the State of New Jersey in the Federal Supreme 
Court to prevent the diversion of water from the 
East Branch of the Delaware River for augment- 
ing the water supply of New York City was de- 
cided mainly in favor of New York. The court 
ruled, however, that New York’s diversion of 
water must be limited to 440,000,000 gallons a 
day. See New Jersey; Political and Other 
Events, 

New Jersey won in the United States Supreme 
Court a suit for a decree to stop the City of New 
York’s practice of dumping garbage from scows 
into the Atlantic Ocean beyond the territorial 
waters. The court rejected the defense that the 
acts at issue had been performed outside its juris- 
diction and forbade the practice, granting New 
York City, however, a respite in order that it 
might build plants for the disposal of the refuse. 
(See New Jersey under Political and Other 
Events.) In the proceeding of New Jersey before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission hearings 
were held before examiners to consider the con- 
tentions of New York State and City and of New 
Jersey as to the practice of the railroads serving 
the port of New York to grant free lighterage to 
points on the port waterfront. New Jersey con- 
tended for the abolition of free lighterage on the 
ground that its communities along the waterfront 
were entitled to lower railroad rates, since they 
could be served by certain of the chief railroads 
without lighterage. Hearings were terminated, 
and the case awaited the submission of counsel’s 
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briefs late in the year. See also Massaohusvits 
under Politioal and Other Events, 

Water Pollution, The Lerislature having cre- 
ated a State commission on river and harbor pollu- 
tion to act jointly with similar commissions 
created by the States of New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut, the three bodies met and organized as the Tri- 
State Anti-Pollution Commission. They promoted 
a programme by which the communities bordering 
on the waters of and adjacent to New York Harbor 
were to give up discharging sewage into the tidal 
waters and to make arrangements for its disposal 
by other means. 

City Investigations and Reforms, The year 
was marked by an outburst of reformative activity 
against the public officials and the Tammany or- 
ganization of New York City. An inquiry into the 
conduct of the City Magistrates and their courts, 
which had been instituted by the Appellate Di- 
vision and begun in the year previous, was con- 
tinued under the direction of Samuel Seabury. It 
disclosed irregularities in the official behavior of 
magistrates, and led to the resignation of several. 
Information as to alleged abuses of magistrates 
in the arrangement of bail, in the examination of 
defendants, and similar matters was obtained. 
Policemen of the vice squad, according to testi- 
mony, had engaged in the practice of extorting 
money from women by raiding their premises and 
arresting them on charges of prostitution ; a num- 
ber of the accused policemen were discharged from 
the force and prosecuted. 

Alleged laxity in prosecution on the part of 
District Attorney T. C. T. Crain, who had been 
elected in New York County on the Tammany 
ticket, led the City Club to formulate charges 
against him and to address to Governor Koosevelt 
a demand for an investigation. The Governor ap- 
pointed Samuel Seabury a commissioner to inves- 
tigate the charges. Seabury submitted in Septem- 
ber a report criticizing Crain’s record on the 
ground of inefficiency but finding against him no 
sufficient statutory cause for removal. 

The investigation of the affairs of the city pro- 
vided by the Legislature was undertaken by a 
l^egislative committee having as its head S. H. 
Ilofatadter, a Republican State Senator from Man- 
hattan. Samuel Seabury, already engaged in other 
investigations, was made counsel to the commit- 
tee. He directed the inquiry into a great number 
of municipal activities, among which were the 
proceedings of the Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals, the authority for settling questions as to 
the application of the zoning law. Dr. William F. 
Doyle, a former veterinarian who had become a 
leading pleader before this board and who had 
admitted dividing large fees received in this prac- 
tice, was called before the committee in the inten- 
tion to learn whether any portion of his fees had 
gone to persons of predominating political influ- 
ence. lie refused to tell with whom he had split his 
fees, on the ground that it might incriminate him. 
The committee extended to him the immunity 
from self-incrimination that the Legislature, an- 
ticipating refusals of testimony on this ground, 
had empowered the committee to grant. Doyle still 
declined to give the information and was commit- 
ted to jail for contempt. His was made a test case 
of the validity of refusals on the part of witnesses 
friendly to the city government to give testimony 
likely to prove damaging. His appeal from com- 
mitment for contempt was rapidly carried up to 
the Gouii: of Appeals. This court affirmed the 
validity of his imprisonment for contempt, in a 


decision of August 10, on the nound that he had 
refused to answer a question that might have re- 
vealed him as imaging in bribery; but it declared 
invalid the claim that Doyle could further right- 
fully be committed for refusal to answer a ques- 
tion that would have involved only the conspiracy 
to bribe. To grant amnesty in the latter case, the 
court held, a resolution of the Legislature was 
insufficient, and an act signed by the Governor 
would be required. In compliance with this deci- 
sion the necessary act was passed by a special 
session of the Legislature called by Governor 
Roosevelt. 

A body known as the City Affairs Committee 
preferred to Governor Roosevelt in March a set 
of charges against officials of the city government 
and demanded that he remove Mayor Walker. 
The Mayor responded with a detailed denial of the 
charges on April 20, and the Governor dismissed 
the charges, finding them lacking in supporting 
facts. The city administration itself made a de- 
fensive move by proceeding to the investigation of 
a number of officials and the removal of discred- 
ited members of the police force. 

Public Relief, The support of destitute per- 
sons was a considerable burden on the city not 
only through the winter of 1930-31 but through- 
out the summer that followed. The expense of 
providing Work and assistance to this class was 
met by tne issue of city indebtedness, as provided 
by an act of the Legislature. A similar act pro- 
vided for the granting of further relief during the 
winter of 1931-32. Through its Emergency Work 
Bureau, the City of New York thus expended 
some $8,500,000 up to the middle of 1931, in addi- 
tion to the expenditure of private funds through 
the Prosser Committee, which had been organized 
in the previous autumn to help the destitute 
through the winter. 

For the winter of 1931-32 great funds for the 
relief of the destitute were provided. The chief 
of these was the Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee’s fund, styled the Gibson Fund as the 
chairman of the committee was Harvey D. Gib- 
son. By voluntary private contributions this fund 
was brought above $18,000,000 in December. The 
city government appropriated $16,000,000 for a 
“work-relief programme,” to be available in 1932 ; 
also $5,000,000 for a “home-relief programme.” 
The city’s share of the State’s Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Fund added $3,250,000 to the total 
available. A fund raised by the Mayor brought 
another $2,000,000 from city employees. The total 
of all these funds was about $45,500,000 ; but the 
city government’s $20,000,000 share was merely 
appropriated, not disbursed into the hands of a 
distinct organization, and was therefore subject 
to the uncertainties attending municipal finances 
at the time. 

Building and Public Works, Although private 
construction was hindered by economic depression 
it was by no means wholly checked in New York 
City. The city’s tentative assessment roll issued 
on October 1 added to the assessed total of real 
estate the sum of $437,482,588 on account of build- 
ings constructed in the course of the year preced- 
ing. Work was started by the city on July 7, at 
Ward’s Island on a $30,000,000 ^lant for the dis- 
posal of sewage, to be the first unit of a set of such 
plants, designed to end the discharge of sewage 
into the harbor waters, in consonance with like 
efforts on the part of other harbor communities. 
(See Water Pollution^ above.) 

The city took title in July to the block bounded 
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by Vesey, Barclay, and Church Btreets, and West 
Broadway, under agreement to furnish to the 
Federal Government a site for a new post office, 
to replace the old edifice at Broadway and Park 
Row. The War Department approved in January 
a modification of the North River bulkhead line 
that would permit of the building of longer piers 
along part of the line, and the construction of 
four piers, each 1100 feet long, between Fifty- 
third and Fifty-ninth streets, was authorized by 
the Sinking Fund Commission, to provide Manhat- 
tan berths for great liners. Work was begun on 
April 30 on a $16,000,000 structure, the first unit 
of a union freight terminal projected by the Port 
of New York Authority. The site of this unit was 
between Eighth and Ninth avenues and Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, in Manhattan. The work of 
straightening the Hell Gate channel and deepening 
it to 36 feet was completed in April and passage 
thus supplied for large vessels between the East 
River and Long Island Sound. See Abchitectu^. 

Cessation of the New York World. The heirs 
of Joseph Pulitzer, long proprietor of the World 
and the Evening Worlds obtained permission on 
February 26 to break the injunction in his will 
forbidding the sale of these newspapers. They im- 
mediately sold to the Scripps-Howard interests, 
owners of the Telegram^ and the World news- 
papers ceased separate publication.* Their dis- 
tinctive name was preserved in the title World- 
Telegram. 

Bank of United States. The suspension of the 
Bank of United States, which had taken place on 
December 11, 1930, had many consequences which 
were felt in 1931. An active campaign was waged 
against Superintendent of Banks Broderick for 
his alleged shortcoming in having failed to take 
earlier action to shut down the institution and 
conserve its resources for the depositors. Max D. 
Steucr, appointed special assistant district attor- 
ney for the purpose, conducted an investigation 
into the affairs of the bank and the conduct of its 
officials. He obtained indictments against several 
of the bank’s ofiicers. After a trial in the Court of 
General Sessions, lasting 12 weeks, Bernard K. 
Marcus, president; Saul Singer, executive vice 
president; and Herbert Singer, the latter’s son, 
were found guilty of misappropriation of funds, 
and were sentenced to prison terms, which for 
the two elder men were to run from three to six 
years. The sentenced men took appeal. 

Efforts to reorganize the failed bank were un- 
availing, and in September an initial dividend in 
liquidation, to some 400,000 depositors, at the 
rate of 30 per cent, was allowed by the court. As 
the law provided that stockholders in a failed 
State bank be assessed to the par value of their 
shares to make good its insolvency, and as many 
of the depositors had been induced to buy stock, 
great numbers had their dividends canceled or 
reduced by assessment. The siiffering among de- 
positors who had lost small savings was wide- 
spread and severe. Superintendent of Banks 
Broderick and 28 directors and others were in- 
dicted for neglect on October 9. 

Tyrone Natural Qaa Field. Important finds of 
natural gas were made in the Tyrone field, chiefly 
in Schuyler County. This field was first tapped 
commercially on February 26, 1930, by a well 
giving a substantial flow at a depth of 2075 feet. 
Drilling in 1931 produced large flows in the 
neighborhood of Corning and Wayne. Large com- 
panies obtained leases of gas rights and started 


the development of the natural gas discoverieB on 
a systematic plan. 

Court Deoiaiona and Litigation. The State tax 
on estates was declared invalid, in a decision of 
Surrogate O’Brien, with regard to certain of the 
provimons of the law as it existed from Mar. 12, 
1928, to Sept. 1, 1930, whereby the State . had col- 
lected from collateral relatives of non-resident de- 
cedents in excess of the 2 per cent provided against 
the realty of such decedents. The decision rend- 
ered it possible that the State woidd have to make 
many refunds. Attorney General Bennett ruled 
that the redistricting of the State for Representa- 
tives by concurrent resolution of the Lep^islature 
was unconstitutional, and following this ruling 
the State officials refused to honor the mandate. 
Suit was accordingly brought to compel them and 
to test the constitutionality of the step. Justice 
Staley of the Supreme Court of Albany County 
ruled on November 7 that the resolution was in- 
valid. Appeal was taken to the Appellate Division, 
Third District, which on December 30 suBtaiued 
Staley. 

Emergency Relief Administration, This body, 
created by the relief legislation of the special ses- 
sion, came into being at the end of September, 
when Governor Roosevelt appointed as its mem- 
bers Jesse I. Straus, Philip VVickser of Buffalo and 
John Sullivan of the State Federation of Labor. It 
held large independent powers over the expendi- 
ture of $20,000,000 in State relief funds to be used 
in the ensuing winter. 

Interstate Bridges. The Port of New York Au- 
thority completed and put into operation on Oc- 
tober 24 the George Washington Bridge, a sus- 
pension bridge for vehicular and other trallic, 
spanning the Hudson River between 178th St., 
Manhattan, and Fort Lee, New Jersey. Anothei 
bridge built by the Port of New York Authority, 
a steel-arch structure described as the longest of 
its kind in the world, connecting Staten island 
with Bayonne, N. J., was finished and opened on 
November 14. See Bridges. 

Niagara Bower Controversy. Governor Roose- 
velt put forward the claim of the State to be heard 
in connection with Federal negotiations with Can- 
ada on the subject of waterw^ay and power develop- 
ment in the St. Lawrence River. Uis first colnmun- 
ication on the subject not having been answered, 
he brought the matter to public attention. The 
Federal Administration then gave general assur- 
ance of intention to consider the claims of the 
State. Thereupon Governor ixoosevelt charged 
Cliairmau Frank P. Walsh of the recently created 
State Power Authority to seek an understanding 
with the Federal Department of State. Secretaiy 
of State Stimson wrote Chairman Walsli on No- 
vember 4 to the effect that negotiations with Can- 
ada would proceed without the granting of the 
prior conference sought by New York State. 

Elections. In the elections for the Legislature 
the Republicans maintained undimimshed their 
existing Assembly strength of 80 as against 70 
Democrats. The possibility that the Democrats 
might gain power and stop the liofstadtcr com- 
mittee’s inquiry into public affairs in New York 
City was thus removed. A popular vote was cast in 
the State on six proposed amendments to its con- 
stitution. The following were adopted: No. 1, to 
abolish the State census; No. 3, to permit the 
State to undertake its great project of reforesta- 
tion; No. 5, to change the name of the Department 
of Charities to Department of Social Welfare. 
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Amendment No. 2, to allow members of the Legis- 
lature to take other office during their legislative 
terms, a privilege that had been abused and abol- 
ished a century before, was rejected ; so also were 
No. 4, to create an additional judicial district, 
and No. 6, to permit a county system of property 
assessment in Westchester. 

The 7th District (in New York City) elected J. 
J. Delaney, Democrat, to a vacancy in the Federal 
House of Representatives. Twelve new Supreme 
Court Justices for the Ix>ng Island District, cre- 
ated by statute, nominated by both major parties, 
but opposed on the ground that there had been a 
bipartisan judicial deal, were elected over No- 
Deal candidates by about 6 to 1. Democrats were 
elected mayors in some 10 cities up-State. Utica 
voted on November 3, by 12,500 to 10,015, in favor 
of a plan of municipal government by a limited 
council with a city manager. 

Officers. Governor, Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Herbert H. Lehman; Sec- 
retary of State, Edward J. Flynn; Comptroller, 
Morris S. Tremaine; Attorney-General, John J. 
Bennett, Jr.; Commissioner of Education, Frank 
P. Graves. 

Judiciary. Court of Appeals: Chief Judge, 
Benjamin N. Cardozo; Associate Judges, Cuth- 
bert W. Pound, Frederick E. Crane, Irving Leh- 
man, Henry T. Kellogg, John F. O’Brien, Irving 
G. Hubbs. 

NEW YOBK CITY. See Crime; Unemploy- 
ment; New York under Political and Other 
Even ta, 

NEW YORK CITY REGIONAL PLAN. 

See City and Regional Planning. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. A nonsectarian 
institution for the higher education of men and 
women in New York City, chartered in 1831. It 
coinj)rises the following divisions: At University 
Heights, a college of arts and pure science, col- 
lege of engineering, Guggenheim School of Aero- 
nautics; at Washington Square, the graduate 
school, school of law, school of commerce, ac- 
counts, and finance, Washington Square college, 
school of education, school of retailing, university 
extension division, and the institute of education; 
at the Wall Street division, the graduate school of 
business administration and courses in the school 
of commerce, accounts, and finance. The Medical 
college is on East Twenty-sixth Street, the dental 
college on East Twenty-third Street, and the col- 
lege of fine arts on East Forty-third Street. 

The enrollment for the year 1930-31 in all divi- 
sions of the university, after deducting all dupli- 
cations, was 40,6(55. The enrollment in the 
difl’erent degree-conferring units was as follows; 
University college of arts ana pure science, 1094; 
school of law, 1467 ; University and Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College, 628; college of engineering, 
877 ; graduate school, 881 ; school of education, in- 
cluding both graduate and under-graduate divi- 
sions, 7493; school of commerce, accounts, and 
finance, ijicluding the Wall Street division, 9146; 
Washington Square college, 6686; graduate school 
of business administration, 906; school of retail- 
ing, 884; college of fine arts, 1422; and college of 
dentistry, 448. In other divisions, the enrollment 
was as follows: Summer school, 4521; extension, 
3572; institute of education, 2814; life-insurance 
training courses, 263; public health (correspond- 
ence ) courses, 390 ; institute of fine arts, 366. The 
faculty of the university numbered 1814. 

The productive funds for the year 1030-31 


amounted to $6,872,894, and the income was $206,- 
531. The total income of $7,652,378 was derived as 
follows : Student fees, $6,649,053 ; dormitory 
rents, $20,701; gifts, $303,116; other income, 
$382,976; and income from endowments, $296,- 
631. The libraries contained 389,688 volumes. 
Chancellor. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Ph.D., LL.D. 

NEW ZEALAND, z3'land. A self-governing 
British dominion in the southern Pacific Ocean, 
about 1200 miles southeast of Australia; consist- 
ing mainly of two islands, North and South Is- 
lands. Capital, Wellington. 

Area and Population. New Zealand has an 
area of 103,415 square miles (104,015 square 
miles, including outlying and annexed islands). 
The population on Mar. 31, 1931, totaled 1,488,- 
595, compared with 1,408,139 at the 1926 census. 
In 1926, there were 63,670 Maoris, Births for the 
years 1926 to 1930 inclusive averaged 27,420 an- 
nually and deaths 11,951. The average birth 
rate per 1000 inhabitants for the same period 
was 19.7 and the death rate 8.6. The population 
of the principal cities in 1926, with 1930 esti- 
mates in parentheses, was (excluding Maoris) : 
Wellington, 98,661 (108,270); Auckland, 87,829 
(102,800) ; Christchurch, 83,114 (88,390) ; Dune- 
din, 67,544 (07,270). 

Education. In 1929, there were 254,449 pupils 
in primary schools, 29,941 in secondary schools, 
11,187 in technical schools, and 4713 in the four 
universities at Dunedin, Christchurch, and Wel- 
lington (two). 

Production. Animal husbandry is the chief 
industry. In 1929, only 1,933,000 acres, or 3 per 
cent of the total area, was under cultivation, 
while there were 16,855,000 acres of permanent 
meadows and improved pastures, and about 13,- 
000,000 acres of forests. Values of the leading 
crops for the 1929-30 crop year were: Wheat, 
$11,127,000; oats, $13,930,000; and hay, $14,- 
835,000. Barley, corn, potatoes, peas and beans, 
and flax arc other products. Coal, gold, and silver 
are the principal minerals mined; coal produc- 
tion in 1930 was 2,642,000 tons. For the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1929, the factory output from 
5136 establishments was valued at $453,600,000, 
of which $162,000,000 represented the value 
added in process of manufacture. Wages in all 
industries were reduced about 10 per cent in 
1931 and in July of that year the registered un- 
em])loyed numbered nearly 40,000. 

Commerce. Exports in 1930 were valued at 
$215,145,000, compared with $263,648,000 in 
1929, while imports were valued at $209,386,000, 
compared with $237,475,000 in 1929. The United 
Kingdom supplied 47.3 per cunt of the total 1930 
imports and took 80.2 per cent of the exports. 
The United States furnished 17.6 per cent of the 
imports and purchased 4.7 per cent of the ex- 
ports, the respective values being $30,847,000 and 
$10,301,000. The value of the four leading ex- 
port commodities in 1930 was: Butter, $57,088,- 
000; frozen meats, $53,309,000; wool, $37,299,- 
000; cheese, $31,333,000. In 1931 both imports 
and exports decreased more than 50 per cent from 
the 1930 levels. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1931, budget estimates envisaged revenues of 
£25,210,000 and expenditures of £24,874,000. 
Closed accounts, however, showed a deficit of 
£1,639,000, due to a decline in revenue, and a 
deficit of £6,860,000 was forecast for 1931-32. 
In the 1931-32 budget, provision was made to 
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meet the deficit by £1»800,000 of additioiud taxa- 
tion, by economics and salary reductions, and 
by the temporary use of Treasury reserves. For 
developments in 1931, see History i The public 
debt on Mar. 31, 1930, totaled £267,383,000 ($1,- 
301,210,000), of which £116,520,000 was internal 
and £150,857,000 external indebtedness. 

Communications. Railway lines in operation 
in 1930 totaled 3287 miles, all except 116 miles 
being state owned. Highways extended 48,433 
miles, including 30,629 miles of macadam. A 
total of 599 vessels, of 2,297,000 net registered 
tons capacity, entered the ports in 1930 and 
607, of 2,351,000 tons, cleared. About 34 per cent 
of the total imports and 25 per cent of the ex- 
ports passed through Wellington. 

Government. Executive power rests with a 
Governor-General appointed by the Crown on 
recommendation of the Dominion government, 
and legislative power in the Governor-General 
and a general assembly of two houses, namely, 
the Legislative Council of 41 members, appoint^ 
for seven years, and the House of Representatives 
of 80 members, elected for three years by direct 
suffrage. Governor -General in 1931, Lord Bledis- 
loe (Charles Bathurst), appointed in 1929. The 
Cabinet formed by the United party on May 28, 
1930, was composed in part as follows: Prime 
Minister, Minister of Finance, External Affairs, 
Customs and Stamp Duties, G. W. Forbes ; Lands 
and State Forests, E. A. Ransom; Railways, W. 
A. Veitch; Public Works and Transport, W. B. 
Taverner; Internal Affairs and Industries and 
Commerce, P. A. de la Perrelle; Agriculture and 
Mines, A. J. Murdoch. 

History. On Feb. 3, 1931, New Zealand ex- 
perienced the most severe earthquake in its his- 
tory, which partially destroyed the business sec- 
tions of the towns of Napier and Hastings on 
the eastern shore of North Island. The loss of 
life on February 3 and in succeeding shocks in 
the same vicinity was 261 and the material 
damage was estimated at about £1,250,000, the 
sum which Parliament later appropriated for 
restoration purposes (see Earthquakes). 

In addition to the problem of earthquake re- 
construction, the Forbes Government was faced 
with the increasingly severe repercussions of the 
world-wide depression upon the Dominion’s econ- 
omy. Controlling only 29 of the 80 seats in the 
House of Representatives, the Government was 
forced to rely upon the cooperation of the Re- 
form party in dealing with its responsibilities. 
This cooperation at first took the form of an 
inter-party economic committee. On September 
22, however, the Cabinet was reorganized on the 
basis of a coalition between the United and Re- 
form parties, with Mr. Forbes as Prime Minister. 
The step was intended to prolong the life of 
Parliament in order to avoid the turmoil and 
uncertainty of an electoral campaign. 

The Coalition Government’s drastic pro- 
gramme of retrenchment encountered bitter 
opposition from the Labor party and the Govern- 
ment finally appealed to the country for an un- 
equivocal mandate to take all the measures they 
considered necessary to stave off bankruptcy and 
restore prosperity. The general election, held 
December 2, gave the United'Reform coalition 
51 seats out of the 80 in the lower House. The 
standing of the parties following the election, 
with the number of seats held previously in 
parentheses, was: Reform party, 29 (28) ; United 
party, 21 (29) ; Coalition Independent, 1; Labor 


party, 24 (19) ; Independents, 6 (4). Two of the 
five Independents promised general support of 
the Government. 

The Coalition Ministry confirmed by the elec- 
tion was composed in part as follows: Prime 
Minister, External Affairs, and Railways, G. W. 
Forbes (leader of the United party) ; Public 
Works, Transport and Unemployment, J. G. 
Coates (leader of the Reform party) ; Finance, 
Customs, and Attorney-General, W. D. Stewart 
(Reform party) ; Education, industries. Com- 
merce, and leader of the Legislative Council, R. 
Masters (United party) ; Lands, E. A. Ransom 
(United party); Native Affairs, Sir Apirana 
Ngata (United party) ; Justice and Defense, J. 
G. Cobbe ( United ) ; Postmaster-General, Lal)or 
and Internal Affairs, A. Hamilton (Reform); 
Health, J. A. Young (Reform). For the trade 
dispute with Canada, see Canada under Foreign 
Relations, 

NICABAGUA, ne'k&-rll'gw&. The largest of 
the Central American republics. It is bounded on 
the north by Honduras, on the east by the Carib- 
bean Sea, on the south by Costa Rica, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. Capital, Managua. 

Area and Population. The area is estimated 
at about 51,660 square miles, of which 4500 
square miles are lake area. Population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1920, 638,118; estimated at 
750,000 in 1929. The population of the chief cities 
in 1920, with latest estimates in parentheses, was: 
Managua, 27,839 (50,000 in 1929) ; Le6n, 38,318 
(50,000) ; Granada, 16,773 (25,000) ; Matagalpa, 
10,271 (7000). 

Education. About 62 per cent of the population 
is illiterate. Of approximately 50,000 children of 
school age (6 to 14 years) in 1929 a total of 
about 23,495 were enrolled in state elementary 
schools. 

Production. Agriculture is the principal source 
of wealth, lumbering, cattle raising, and mining 
constituting subsidiary industries. Banana grow- 
ing is the predominant industry of the east coast, 
although coconuts, pineapples, and other fruits 
are cultivated. Important crops of the western re- 

f ion are coffee, sugar cane, cacao, corn, and beans. 

ome rice and tobiacco is grown. Coffee normally 
accounts for about one-half the total value of ex- 
ports and is the main factor in the national econ- 
omy. The average coffee crop is about 36,000,000 
pounds; in 1930 lack of rain reduced the coffee 
and sugar cane yields. Banana shipments in 1930 
totaled 3,861,073 stems (4,092,388 in 1929). 

Commence. According to the report of the Col- 
lector General of Nicaragua Customs, the total 
foreign trade in 1930 declined to $16,515,718 from 
$22,669,966 in 1929. Exports amounted to $8,343,- 
358 ($10,872,526 in 1929) and imports to $8,172,- 
360 ($11,797,440 in 1929). The visible balance of 
trade, which had been unfavorable by $925,1 14 in 
1929, was favorable by $170,998 in 1930. The 
United States in 1930 furnished $5,023,615 worth 
of imports ($7,389,738 in 1029) and purchased 
$4,150,183 worth of Nicaraguan exports ($5,754,- 
038 in 1929). The chief exports, in order of value, 
were coffee, bananas, wood, gold, and sugar. Lead- 
ing imports were cotton goods, iron and steel 
manufactures, fiour, chemicals and medicines, and 
silk goods. The value of coffee shipments declined 
to $3,792,217 in 1930 from $5,902,754 in 1929 and 
$6,792,464 in 1928. 

Finance. Closed Government accounts for 1929 
were reported to have balanced at 6,553,000 cor- 
dobas (1 cordoba equaled $1 at par). In 1930, 
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aooording to preliminary flffures, receipts and 
expenditures each totaled al^ut 5,500,000 cor- 
dobas. To offset declining revenues, salary re- 
ductions and other economies were put into ef- 
fect by the Government and additional taxes were 
levied. In the latter part of 1030, however, the 
financial position of the Government was re- 
ported to be difficult. The bonded debt on Jan. 
1, 1931, was reported at 3,940,000 cordobas, com- 
pared with 4,470,375 cordobas on Mar. 31, 1930. 

Communications. The principal railway line is 
the state owned Pacific Railroad, with about 159 
miles of track, which links the port of Corinto 
with Managua, Le6n, Granada, and Diriamba. A 
new line from San Jorge to San Juan del Sur was 
opened in 1930, and construction was under way 
on 72 miles of new line from Ledn to Sauce. In 
1030 there were 350 miles of motor roads. In 1920, 
2401 vessels of 959,817 tons entered Nicaraguan 
ports and 2384 vessels of 965,984 tons cleared. 

Government. Executive power is vested in a 
president, acting through responsible ministry, 
and legislative power in a Congress with two 
chambers, the Senate of 24 members elected for 
six years and the Chamber of Deputies of 43 
members elected for four years by universal male 
suffrage. In the 1930 elections, the Liberals se- 
cured control of both the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate. President in 1031, Jos^ Maria Mon- 
cada (Liberal), elected Nov. 4, 1928, for a four- 
year term. 

History 

Gukrriixa Warfare Continues. The guerrilla 
warfare carried on since 1927 by Augusto Sandino 
and other insurgent leaders against the Moncada 
Government and the American forces supporting 
it assumed more serious proportions in 1931. It 
took a heavy toll of American lives and furnished 
the occasion for the declaration by Secretary of 
State Henry L, Stimson of a new intervention 
policy on the part of the United States, which 
attracted wide attention in Latin America and 
Europe. 

The ranks of the Sandinistas were swelled by 
recruits from the increasing numbers of unem- 
ployed plantation workers. They were reported to 
Ijc well supplied with arms and ammunition. The 
killing of eight United States Marines from am- 
bush on Dec. 31, 1930, was followed in January 
and February by repeated contacts between in- 
surgents and patrols of Marines or of the (hiardxa 
Nacional (Nicaraguan constabulary), with a 
number of casualties on both sides. From the Tipi- 
tapa agreement of 1927 to the end of February, 
1931, the campaign to force the surrender of 
armed bands operating in northwestern Nicaragua 
cost the lives of 108 American Marines and an 
estimated total of 3765 Nicaraguans. 

Despite the increasing activity of outlaw bands. 
Secretary of State Stimson announced Feb. 13, 
1931, that the United States would continue to 
withdraw American troops from Nicaragua as 
rapidly as they could be replaced by the Gwtrdia 
Naoional. More than 700 Marines engaged in com- 
bat duty were ordered withdrawn by the following 
June. About 600 Marines were to remain to in- 
struct the Guardia and as personnel of an avia- 
tion unit until after the local election scheduled 
for November, 1932. Mr. Stimson implied that the 
United States would then discontinue its policy 
of supervising Nicaraguan elections and of fur- 
nishing officers for the Guardia, At the time of his 
statement, all but 15 of the 200 Guardia officers 


were Americans. Fear that civil warfare would 
again involve the country upon the withdrawal of 
American forces was expressed by former Presi- 
dent Diaz and prominent Nicaraguans. 

While stating that he was opposed to the im- 
mediate withdrawal of American forces from 
Nicaragua, President Moncada favored the estab- 
lishment of an entirely native volunteer army to 
carry on the campaign against Sandino. He be- 
liev^ such a move would deprive the insurgent 
chief of his local prestige as an opponent of Amer- 
ican imperialism. The State Department frowned 
on the suggestion, however, and instead it was 
arranged to increase the size of the Guardia by 
660 men to a total of about 2200 and to build a 
network of roads and trails to facilitate the paci- 
fication of outlaw-ridden districts. To provide for 
the execution of this programme, Nicaragua ob- 
tained a credit of $1,000,000 in New York. 

The Managua Earthquake. The gradual evac- 
uation of American forces was in progress when 
on March 31 a violent earthquake and fire vir- 
tually destroyed Managua, the capital of the re- 
public. In the catastrophe, approximately 2000 
persons, including a number of Americans, were 
killed, 7000 injured, 45,000 rendered homeless, and 
property valued at from $15,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000 was destroyed. While Marines and members of 
the Guardia maintained order, aid was rushed to 
the stricken city by United States naval vessels 
and airplanes, by neighboring Central American 
countries, and by the American Red Cross. U. S. 
Army Engineers, taken from their work of sur- 
veying the proposed Nicaraguan canal, confined 
the fire to an area of 31 blocks and repaired the 
damaged water system. By the end of April about 
21,000, or less than half of the population, re- 
mained in the city and 20,000 of these were de- 
pendent upon rations issued by the Red Cross. 
Some 1200 native workers were engaged in re- 
building the city. See Earthquakes. 

East Coast Raided. While Marine and Guardia 
forces were engaged in succoring the inhabitants 
of the stricken capital, Sandino’s outlaws left the 
fastnesses of northwestern Nicaragua early in 
April and advanced in small groups along four 
rivers upon outlying camps of the Bragmans Bluff 
Lumber Company, an American concern operating 
in the vicinity of Puerto Cabezas on the northeast 
coast. Approximately 300 Americans in that re- 
gion, with investments totaling about $16,500,000, 
were guarded by 136 members of the Guardia^ of- 
ficered by 14 U. S. Marines. Surprising small set- 
tlements at Logtown, Moss Farm, and other 
points, the bandits captured and killed eight 
American civilian employees of the lumber com- 
pany, four British subjects, one Colombian, one 
Guatemalan, and one German missionary. A 
Marine officer was killed in a subsequent armed 
clash. Guardia patrols, reinforced by new units 
rushed from western Nicaragua by airplane, drove 
back the bandits with equally heav^ losses before 
they reached Puerto Cabezas, their avowed ob- 
jective. In the meantime United States cruisers 
had arrived at Bluefields, Puerto Cabezas, and 
Gracias A Dios and bluejackets and Marines were 
landed to protect those points pending the arrival 
of Guardia forces. 

Sandino Oftebs Terms. On May 4 Pedro Josd 
Zepeda, Sandino's representative in Mexico Citj^, 
announced the conditions under which he said 
Sandino would lay down his arms. They were the 
immediate withdrawal of American forces and a 
pledge by the Nicaraguan Ckivernment to secure 
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the revision of the Bryan-Chamorro canal treaty 
of 1016 and to obtain the return to Nicaragua of 
banks, railways, and custom houses controlled 
by American interests. The proposal was ignored 
by the United States and Nicaraguan <S)vern- 
ments. 

Guerrilla warfare continued on a reduced scale 
throughout the summer, with repeated clashes 
between Sandinistas and Guardia patrols. On 
October 27, Sandino’s representative in Mexico 
City reported that the rebel leader was about to 
launch another offensive and thereafter increasing 
insurgent operations were reported from north- 
ern Nicaragua and along the east coast. The town 
of Chichigalpa on the railroad between Chinan- 
dega and Le6n was looted by insurgents Noveml)er 
23. A state of siege was declared in the Depart- 
ments of Le6n and Chinandcga on November 25 
and early in December the American legation at 
Managua reported that 300 sliort-term auxiliaries 
had been added to the Guardia to aid in checking 
insurgent operations. Brig. Gen. B. C. Berkeley 
relieved Brig. Gen. Frederic L. Bradman as com- 
mander of the U. S. Marine forces in Nicaragua 
on November 25. 

Stimson’s New Policy. Upon news of the out- 
law attacks on the east coast. Secretary of State 
Stimson on April 17 instructed the American 
Minister at Managua as follows: 

In view of outbreak of banditry in portions of Nica- 
ragua hitherto free from such violence, you will advise 
American citizens that this government cannot under- 
take general protection of Americans throughout that 
country with American forces. To do so would lead to 
diiHcultios and commitments which this government does 
not propose to undertake. Therefore the department rec- 
ommends to aU Americans who do not feel secure under 
the protection aiTorded them by the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment through the Nicaraguan National Guard to with- 
draw from the country or at least to the coast towns, 
whence they can be protected or evacuated in case of 
necessity. Those who remain do so at their own risk and 
must not expect American forces to be sent inland to their 
aid. 

On the previous day the State Department an- 
nounced that the withdrawal of Marines from 
combat duty was proceeding, despite the de- 
velopments on the east coast, and would be com- 
pleted by June 3, 1931. Generally speaking, the 
previous policy followed by successive American 
administrations had l)een to aflford protection to 
both American and other foreign citizens in Nica- 
ragua wherever disturbances occurred. The unfa- 
vorable reaction of a section of the American press 
to the new policy caused Secretary Stimson to 
amplify his previous message in a statement is- 
sued April 1 8. The situation in Nicaragua, he said, 
had wholly changed since the United States intci- 
venod in 1926 to protect its citizens and other 
neutrals from the consequences of the war then 
in progress between Liberals and Conservatives. 
Neutral zones were then established for the pro- 
tection of foreigners with the consent of both the 
Liberal and Conservative commanders. 

In 1931, Mr. Stimson pointed out, his problem 
was not one “of the protection of American citi- 
zens in Nicaragua from a war, but from murder 
and assassination ... by small groups of con- 
fessed outlaws — ^treated as outlaws by the Nica- 
raguan Government.” The dense jungle of the east 
coast made it impossible for regular troops to 
operate there effectively, even if it were attempted. 
Furthermore, in the interval since 1926 a Nica- 
raguan constabulary force of over 2100 had been 
created and trained by American officers for fight- 
ing under jungle conditions. The Secretary of 


State indicated that henceforth the Nicaraguan 
Government would be held responsible for the 
safety of Americans and other foreigners in the 
country. He said : 

By aBsiating th« Government of Nicaragua in organiz- 
ing and training a competent Guardia we are not only 
furnishing the most practical and effective method of 
meeting the bandit problem and the protection of Ameri- 
cans and foreigners in Nicaragua from its attendant per- 
ils, but we are at the same time recognizing that it is a 
problem with which the sovereign govemmont of Nica- 
ra^a is primarily ooneerned, and a problem which it is 
primarily the right and duty of that government to solve. 

Mr. Stimson’s policy was vigorously supported 
by President Hoover in a statement issued April 
21. The President denounced Sandino as a cold- 
blooded bandit “outside the civilized pale” and 
expressed confidence in the ability of the Nica- 
raguan Government to bring him to justice. 

Othe3i Events. In preparation for American 
supervision of the Nicaraguan Presidential elec- 
tion scheduled for 1932, Major Charles F. P. Price 
of the Marine Corps officiated as “electoral ob- 
server” of the municipal elections held in Nica- 
ragua in October, 1931. In an effort to balance its 
budget, the Nicaraguan Government during the 
year established government monopolies in the 
sale of petroleum products and matches. Estab- 
lishment of the oil monopoly necessitated the 
ousting of the West India Oil Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Company, which had 
been in business in Nicaragua for 16 years. Legis- 
lative decrees promulgated January 14 and Feb- 
ruary 26 provided, respectively, for the establish- 
ment of a new port at Naeascolo in the Gulf of 
Fonseca and that at least 75 per cent of the em- 
ployees of every business concern must be citizens 
of Nicaragua. See Canals for discussion of the 
proposed Nicaraguan Canal. 

BiuLiooRAPHY. An authoritative study of 
United States-Central American relations, with 
specific reference to Nicaragua, appeared in two 
Foreign Policy Reports by Dr. Raymond L<*fllic 
Buell — “The United States and Central American 
Stability,” July 8, 1031 (vol. vii, no. 9) and “The 
United States and Central American Revolu- 
tions,” July 22, 1931 (vol. vii, no. 10). See also 
Lawrence Dennis, “Nicaragua; In Again, Out 
Again,” Foreign Ajfaira, April, 1031. 

NICHOLS MEDAL. See (I!hemistby, Indus- 
trial. 

NICKEL. The Dominion of Canada, princi- 
pally from the ores mined at Sudbury, Ont., 
supplies approximately 90 per cent of the world’s 
production of nickel, the only other pro<lucer of 
importance being New Caledonia. The nickel 
production of Canada in 1931 was estimated at 
05,484,184 pounds, valued at $14, .500, 000, a de- 
crease of 30 per cent from 1930 when it amounted 
to 103,708,867 pounds valued at $24,455,133. The 
United States, while an important consumer, 
produces but small amounts of nickel, mainly in 
the form of nickel salts and metallic nickel ob- 
tained as a by-product in the electrolytic refin- 
ing of copper. This fell in 1930 to 308 short tons 
with a value of $312,803, while secondary nickel 
recovered as metal, and the non-ferrous alloys 
and salts aggregated 2900 short tons valued at 
$2,030,000. 

The imports of nickel into the United States 
in all forms in 1931 were valued at $7,678,699 as 
against $12,872,163 in 1930, and ores and matte 
for refining amounted to 11,629,709 pounds 
valued at $1,530,557 as against 20,593,361 pounds 
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valued at $2,040,074 in 1030. See Chemistby, Ik- 

DUSTKIAL. 

NICOLAYITE. See Mineralogy. 

NtDABOS. See Nobway under History, 

NIGEB, Colony of the., A colony in the in- 
terior of French West Africa, lying east of the 
upper Niger and north of British Nigeria; for- 
merly a military territory. Area, about 463,200 
square miles; population, 1,473,601 in 1929, in- 
cluding 349 Europeans. Capital, Niamey. The 
local budget for 1030 balanced at 23,060,000 
francs ( 1 franc equals $0.0392 at par ) . The colony 
is an administrative part of French West Af- 
rica (q.v.). Lieutenant-Governor in 1931, M. 
Choteau. 

NIGEBIA, Colony and Protectorate or. A 
W^est African territory, belonging to Great Brit- 
ain; divided into the Northern and Southern 
Provinces. The area is approximately 335,700 
square miles and the population, 19,409,001, of 
whom 11,037,275 were in the Northern Provinces 
(area, 275,724 square miles). Europeans in the 
country numbered 5939. For administrative pur- 
poses the British portion of the mandated terri- 
tory of Cameroons is attached to Nigeria. The seat 
of government is at Lagos. Including Cameroons, 
the area at the census of Apr. 23, 1931, was 372,- 
674 square miles and the j)opulation 20,762,083. 
In 1029, there were about 2985 primary and ele- 
mentary schools, with 194,700 pupils, in addition 
to 30,203 Mohammedan schools with 300,500 
])iipils. 

Production. The chief products and exports are 
j)alm oil and kernels, cotton lint, cacao, and ma- 
liogany. Nigeria ranks sixth among tin-producing 
countries. 

Commerce. Imports declined sharply in value 
in 1030 to £12,045,000 from £13,210,000 in 1029, 
while exports decreased to £15,134,000 from £17,- 
757,000 in 1920, Cotton piece goods (£3,401,325) 
and fish were the principal 1929 imports. Trade 
was chieHy with the British Empire, which sup- 
plied £0,7*72,187 of imports in 1929. 

Finance. Revenue of the entire colony and pro- 
tectorate in 1929-30 totaled £6,046,621 and the 
total expenditure £6,986,500 (including £696,599 
advanced for loan works ) . The public debt stood 
at £23,550,209 on Mar. 31, 1930. 

Communications. The two main railway lines, 
with their branches, aggregated 1743 miles of line 
in 1930. There is an extensive network of motor 
liighways, but the numerous rivers and creeks 
form the principal routes of transportation. 

Government. The Northern Provinces and 
Southern Provinces are each administered by a 
lieutenant-governor appointed by the King but 
subject to the authority of the Governor. The 
Governor is assisted by an executive council and 
by a partly elective legislative council, which leg- 
islates for the Southern Provinces only. Laws af- 
fecting the Northern Provinces are promulgated 
directly by the Governor. Governor in 1931, Sir 
Donald C. Cameron, appointed December, 1930. 

NILE DELTA BEGLAMATION. See Rec- 
lamation. 

NINEVEH. See Arch;bolooy. 

NITBATE. See Chile under Production and 
History. 

NITROGEN INDITSTBY. See Febtilizkbs. 

NOBEL PRIZES. The Nobel prizes for 1931 
were presented in Stockholm and Oslo on De- 
meber 10 to, or on behalf of, the following per- 
sons who, in accordance with the will of Alfred 
Bernhard Nobel, the Swedish inventor and philan- 


thropist, were considered to have made the great- 
est contributions towards the progress of the 
world and the welfare of mankind: Karl Bosch 
and Friedrich Bergius (chemistry) Germans; 
Otto Heinrich Warburg (medicine) German; 
Erik Axel Karlfeldt (literature) Swede; and 
Nicholas Murray Butler and Jane Addams 
(peace) Americans. The award in physics for 
1931 was not announced. The award in litera- 
ture is made by the Swedish Academy; the 
awards in physics and chemistry by the Royal 
(Swedish) Academy of Sciences; the award in 
medicine by the Caroline Institute (the faculty 
of medicine in Stockholm) ; and the peace award 
by a committee of five, elected by the Norwegian 
Storthing. Owing to the depreciation of Scan- 
dinavian currency, however, the prizes were 
worth in 1931 only about $31,500. 

The award of the prize in chemistry to Doc- 
tors Bosch and Bergius emphasized the contri- 
bution of science to industry. Doctor Bosch was 
honored for his process of large-scale produc- 
tion of ammonia through adaptation of the 
Haber process in the synthesis of nitrogen and 
hydrogen. After attending the University of 
Leipzig, he became associated in 1899 with the 
Badisene Anilin und-Soda Fabrik. He was ap- 
pointed director in 1914 and general director 
in 1919, developing this corporation into one of 
the greatest chemical manufactories in the world 
and erecting the huge Oppau works near Lud- 
wigshafen and the Leuna works near Merseburg, 
where application was made of his process of 
manufacturing ammonia, as well as fertilizers 
and other by-products. After 1925 he was also 
general director of the I. G. Farbenindustrie. 

Doctor Bergius, co-recipient of the prize in 
chemistry, developed the Bergin process of the 
hydrogenation of coal by which methanol and 
certain substitutes for gasoline might be ob- 
tained. He had also devoted considerable re- 
search to combining coal and hydrogen so as 
to increase the efficiency of coal as a source 
of energy, and to producing sugar from wood. 

The award of the prize in medicine to Dr. 
Otto Heinrich Warburg was in recognition of 
his researches in connection with enzymes, in- 
cluding the oxidation process in living cells. His 
researches in the field of cancer were outstand- 
ing, and he had also studied the fermentation 
process involved in respiration. He had been a 
member of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Biology in Berlin since 1918, 

The prize in literature was awarded posthu- 
mously to Erik Axel Karlfeldt (q.v.), the Swed- 
ish poet, who was permanent secretary of the 
Swedish Academy and chairman of the commit- 
tee which annually awarded this prize. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, the joint winner of the 
Nobel peace prize, had been for many years one 
of the world’s active leaders in the advance- 
ment of the ideals of peace. In 1925 he became 
president of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. He was also president of the 
American board of the Federation of Interna- 
tional Conciliation and was one of the most in- 
fiuential proponents of the Kellogg-Briand peace 
pact. His works on this subject include: The 
International Mind (1913) and A World in 
Ferment (1918). Jane Addams, head resident 
of Hull House, Chicago, since the founding of 
the settlement in 1889 and co-recipient of the 
Nobel peace prize, had served the cause of peace 
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not only as a writer and lecturer but as presi- 
dent since 1915 of the Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom. She had pre- 
sided over International Congresses of the League 
at The Hague (1915), Zurich (1919), Vienna 
(1921), The Hague (1922), Washington (1924), 
Dublin (1926), and Prague (1929). She was the 
author of Netoer Ideals of Peace (1907) and 
Peace and Bread in Time of War (1922). 

NON-EEDEBATED MALAY STATES. A 
group of five Malay states under British protec- 
tion but not included in the Federated Malay 
States (q.v.). They are divided in area and pop- 
ulation as follows : 


the acreage, production, and value of the prin- 
cipal crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Tear Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 


Tobacco . . . 
Cotton .... 

Corn 

Hay, tame . 
Peanuts . . 
Potatoes 
Sweet 


1981 689,000 468,520,000 •$44,041,000 

1980 766,000 686,990,000« 75,698,000 

1981 1,848,000 776,000*' 

1930 1,643,000 776,000* 

1981 8,845,000 48,072,000 20,671,000 

1930 2,238,000 40,194,000 87,880,000 

1931 716,000 677,000* 8,801,000 

1980 623,000 682,000* 10,268,000 

1981 281,000 828,160,000* 6,786,000 

1930 231,000 207,900.000 • 6,861,000 

1981 79,000 8,582,000 5,119,000 

1930 76,000 7.220.000 8,664,000 


potatoes . 


State 

Capital 

Area 

Population 

(1921) 

282,234 

888,554 

286,863 

153,765 

40,091 

Wheat ... 

Johore 

Kedah 

Kelantan 

Trengcanu 

Perils 

Johore Bhara 

Alor Star 

Knta BhArn ... 

7,678 

3,648 

6,718 

6.600 

816 

Oats 

Kuala Trengganu . . 
Kangar 

• Pounds. 


1981 80,000 

1930 75,000 

1981 889,000 

1930 265,000 

1931 197,000 

1980 186,000 


* Bales. * Tons. 


6.560.000 

6.750.000 

4.407.000 

2.862.000 

4.581.000 

8.584.000 


8,608,000 

6.075.000 

8.178.000 

3.120.000 

1.722.000 

2.408.000 


ToUl 22,856 1,101,000 


The population of Johore in 1929 was 336,829, 
including 200,780 Malays, 111,345 Chinese, and 
21,245 Indians. The same racial mixture prevails 
in the other states. Rubber is the principal product 
and tin is mined in Trengganu and Perils. Agri- 
culture is similar to that in the Federated Malay 
States (q.v.). The states are each governed by a 
sultan, assisted by a state council and a British 
adviser, who exercises the actual power. The Gov- 
ernor of the Straits Settlements (q.v.) is ex 
officio High Commissioner for all the Malay states. 
A railway line connecting several of the States 
with Singapore was opened on Sept. 5, 1931. 

See Bbitish Malaya. 

NOBTH ATJSTBALIA. See Nobthebn Teb- 

RITOBY. 

NOBTH CABOLINA. Population. Accord- 
ing to the Fifteenth Census the population of the 
State on Apr. 1, 1030, was 3,170,276; in 1920 it 
was 2,559,123. The whites numbered 2,234,948 
(1030), 1,783,779 (1020). The Negroes, 918,647 
(1930), 763,407 (1920). The proportion of whites 
rose slightly to 70.5 per cent (1930), from 69.7 
(1920). Whites were nearly all native — 2,220,160 
( 1930 ) , 1,776,680 ( 1920 ) . The foreign-born whites 
numbered but 8788 (1930), 7099 (1020). The 
State contained, in 1930, 16,579 Indians. 

Of the population, the urban portion ( living in 
communities of at least 2500) totaled 809,487 
(1930), as against only 490,370 (1920). The 
rural part numbered 2,360,429 (1930), 2,068,- 
753 (1920). Of 1,141,129 persons reported as in 
gainful occupation in 1930, 499,923 were in ag- 
riculture, of whom 270,187 were farmers and 
93,874 farm laborers for hire. Those in manu- 
facture and the mechanical industries numbered 
286,245, of whom 87,242 were in cotton mills 
and 22,501 in knitting mills; in trade there were 
99,193; in professional service, 55,702; in trans- 
portation, 53,968; in domestic or personal serv- 
ice, 101,436. 

Charlotte, the most populous city, had 82,675 
inhabitants (1930), 46,338 (1920); Winston- 
Salem, 75,274 (1930), 48,395 (1920); Durham, 
52,037 (1930), 21,719 (1920); Asheville, 50,193 
(1930), 28,504 (1920); Greensboro, 53,569 

(1930), 19,861 (1920); Raleigh, the capital, 
37,379 (1930), 24,418 (1920). 

Aqbicultube. The accompanying table shows 


Mineral Production. Stone retained its lead 
among the mineral products in point of the value 
of the yearly product. The output nevertheless 
fell off, there being quarried 1,607,670 short tons 
in 1929, as against 2.126,560 in 1928; by value, 
$3,880,113 in 1929 and $4,690,949 in 1028. The 
yearly value of clay products diminished to 
$3,106,830 for 1929, from $3,826,493 for 1928. 
The total value of the State's mineral production 
was $10,963,896 for 1020; for 1928, $11,480,406. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1030 and covering the year 1929 gave the num- 
ber of the State's manufacturing establishments 
as 3702 (almost 27 per cent higher than the num- 
ber for 1927). These employed 208,008 wage earn- 
ers (or 1.7 per cent in excess of the numlier thus 
employed in 1927). To these earners were paid 
wages totaling $159,794,701 (not quite 1 per cent 
above the figure for 1027). Materials, fuel, and 
purchased electricity, used in the process of 
manufacture, cost $514,140,001 (which exceeded 
the corresponding cost for 1927 by nearly 10 per 
cent). The manufactured product was valued at 
$1,301,319,152 (which exceeded the total for 1927 
by 12.7 per cent). Value added by manufacture 
was estimated as $687,179,151. Winston-Salem, 
the most important manufacturing centre, had 
85 establishments, employed 15,895 wage earners, 
paid them wages of $13,462,079 and produced 
manufactures of the value of $291,161,279. Dur- 
ham had 62 establishments, 7172 employed wage 
earners, $5,974,348 of wage payments, and a 
product of $137,645,909. 

Tranbpobtation. The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 5161.35. No additions had been made in the 
course of the year preceding, but a total of 27.44 
miles of line had been abandoned. No building 
of additional line or main trackage in 1931 was 
reported. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were; for maintaining and 
operating governmental departments, $28,585,- 
812 (of which $6,450,840 was for local edu- 
cation ) ; for interest on debt, $8,005,039 ; for 
permanent improvements, $13,756,272; total, $50,- 
429,025 (of which $19,764,209 was for highways, 
$8,771,825 being for maintenance and $10,992,384 
for construction). Revenues were $46,573,844. 
Funded State debt outstanding on June 30, 1930, 
totaled $173,282,400, of which $108,399,600 was 
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for highways. Net of sinkiog-fiiiid assets, it was 
$164,931,691. 

Education. For the academic year 1929-30, 
the number of persons of school age in the State 
was reported as 1,031,947. There were enrolled 
in the public schools 866,939 pupils. Of these, 
750,002 were in the common schools or elemen- 
tary grades, and 116,937 were in high schools. 
The year's expenditures for public school educa- 
tion were: current, $28,616,603; total (including 
capital outlay) $33,425,755. The salaries of teach- 
ers averaged $849.56 by the year. The Legislature 
of 1931 gave much attention to the proposed plan 
to furnish sufficient State support to public 
schools to insure a minimum term of six months. 
It sought to do this without increasing the di- 
rect ad-valorem tax on property. While a direct 
tax of 15 cents on the $100 was to provide part 
of the money, a number of indirect taxes were 
imposed, the design being to raise the total of 
State aid to schools to $17,000,000, from $6,500,- 
000 . 

Charities and Corrections. The State’s gen- 
eral administrative functions with regard to the 
care and custody of persons continued in 1931 to 
rest chiefly in the State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare. This board of seven unpaid 
aj)pointee8 had as its executive officer a Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare. Under him were divi- 
sions administering child welfare, county or- 
ganization matters, supervision of institutions, 
mental health and hygiene, and work among the 
Negroes. The State’s practice of employing pris- 
oners on highway labor continued, but was some- 
what modified. An act of 1931, providing State 
maintenance for all public roads, gave the man- 
agement and maintenance of all prisoners serv- 
ing over 60 days but not committed to the State 
Prison into the charge of the State Highway 
Commission. That body thus came to control 
over 4000 prisoners. A new State’s Prison was 
under construction. 

Legislation, Facing a severe drop in the col- 
lection of State taxes, the biennial session of the 
general assembly was obliged to restrict expendi- 
ture. Tt nevertheless enacted a measure to transfer 
the duty of road building, in so far as it had 
rested on counties, to the State Highway Com- 
mission. The cost of highway maintenance was 
also assumed by the State. On the other hand, the 
county commissioners lost the power to levy the 
one-cent tax for highway purposes, which in its 
aggregate had imposed on the inhabitants an ad 
valorem levy of about $6,000,000. 

A school law was enacted, under the terms of 
which the State became responsible for the opera- 
tion of all public schools. To meet the resulting 
expense, there was enacted a State property tax 
of 15 cents on the $100 of assessed valuation. 
The tax on sales of gasoline was increased to 
0 cents, from 5 cents. The Legislature passed a 
resolution directing the State courts to impound 
ballots cast in the disputed Bailey-Pritehard 
Senatorial election, which the Federal marshals 
had been ordered to seize. A commission of nine 
was created to make a redraft of the State con- 
stitution, which had stood without radical al- 
teration for 63 years. The redraft was to be sub- 
mitted to the Legislature in 1933. The Governor 
was charged to name the members of the com- 
mission, which he later did, making Chief Justice 
W. P. Stacy its chairman. 

Political and Other Events. Decreased pub- 
lic revenues and other adverse developments in- 


cident to bad times caused considerable incon- 
venience in public finances. The biennium ended 
on June SO left the State with a deficit of $2,230,- 
064, as against a surplus of $2,121,079 remain- 
ing from the previous biennium. The revenue for 
the fiscal year 1930-31 was reported to have 
fallen by $3,392,190 below the estimates that had 
been made in the preparation of the State budget. 

At Asheville, Luke Lea, Luke Lea Jr., and 
Wallace B. Davis were found guilty, on August 
25, of misapplication of funds in the management 
of the Central Bank and Trust Company, which 
had suspended in 1930, and were sentenced to 
prison terms. Asheville and Buncombe County 
defaulted on debt payments in June. The State 
Supreme Court ruled on July 2 that the counties 
of Durham and Duplin must not issue bonds for 
repayment of current indebtedness, such as 
would require for their service the levying of a 
special tax in excess of the 15 cents on the $100 
allowed the counties for a general levy. 

At Duke University, a $4,000,000 medical 
school and hospital were opened on April 20. 
Preparations for merging the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, the State College 
at Kaleigh and North Carolina College for 
Women at Greensboro were made in accordance 
with a resolution passed by the General As- 
sembly. 

Officials. Governor, 0. Max Gardner; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, R. T. Fountain; Secretary of 
State, J. A. Hartness; Treasurer, Nathan 
O’Berry; Auditor, Baxter Durham; Attorney- 
General, Dennis G. Brummitt; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, A. T. Allen. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court; Chief Justice, 
Walter P. Stacy; Associate Justices, W. J. 
Adams, Heriot Clarkson, George W. Connor, W. 
J. Bro gden . 

NOBTH CABOLINA, The University. A 
State institution for the higher education of 
men and, with restrictions as to admission, of 
women in Chapel Hill, N. C., founded in 1795. 
The enrollment in the autumn of 1931 was 2825 
regular students, with 3736 in extension courses. 
There were 1865 registered for the 1931 summer 
session. The faculty had 215 members. The en- 
dowment amounted to $2,000,000, and the total 
budget for the year was $1,316,458. The 
Morehead-Patterson Memorial Tower, the $100,- 
000 gift of John Motley Morehead, ’91, and 
Hufus Lenoir Patterson, ’93, to perpetuate the 
memory of those members of their families who 
had been associated with the university, was 
dedicated on Nov. 26, 1931. The library contained 
230,512 volumes. President, Frank Porter Gra- 
ham, A.M. 

NOBTH CENTBAL, formerly Northwest- 
ern, COLLEGE. A coeducational institution of 
higher learning in Naperville, 111., founded in 
1861. In the autumn of 1931 there was an enroll- 
ment of 505 students, of whom 294 were men and 
211 women. There were 39 members on the fac- 
ulty. The productive funds of the college 
amounted to $1,062,974, and the current income 
for the year was $169,755. The library contained 
20,000 volumes. The Merner Gymnasium and 
Field House, costing $350,000, was dedicated in 
January, 1931. President, Edward Everett 
Rail, Ph.D. 

NOBTH DAKOTA. Population. According 
to the Fifteenth Census the population of the 
State on Apr. 1, 1930, was 680,845; in 1920 it 
was 646,872. The native whites numbered 566,095 
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(1030), 508,451 (1920). Foreign-born whites, 
105,148 (T030), 131,603 (1920). The State con- 
tained, in 1930, 8387 Indians, 608 Mexicans and 
377 Negroes. Of 240,317 persons reported as in 
gainful occupation in 1930, 134,451 were in ag- 
riculture, whereof 78,653 were farmers and 38,- 
888 were farm workers for hire. Persons in trade 
numbered 25,390 ; in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries 16,846; in transportation, 17,955; 
in professional service, 19,014. Fargo, the most 
populous city, had 28,619 inhabitants (1930), 
21,961 (1920) ; Bismarck, the capital, had 11,090 
(1930), 7122 (1920). 

Aobicultube. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the prin- 
cipal crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Tear Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 


Wheat . . . 1931 
1980 

Hay, tame . 1031 
1930 

Flaxseed . 1981 
1980 

Barley . . . 1981 
1930 

Com 1981 

1930 

Oata 1031 

1980 

Bye 1931 

1930 

Potatoes . 1931 
1930 


6.204.000 

9.896.000 

1.671.000 

1.065.000 

1.006.000 

1.677.000 

1.812.000 

2.588.000 

1.169.000 

1.035.000 

1.498.000 

1.827.000 

819.000 

1.223.000 

114.000 
97,000 


82.717.000 
108,471,000 

1.097.000 < 

1.084.000 < 

3.621.000 

7.882.000 

18.482.000 

43.996.000 

21.442.000 

18.112.000 

18.276.000 

40.194.000 

4.914.000 

14.064.000 

8.436.000 

6.305.000 


$16,345,000 

55.654.000 
‘ 6,363,000 
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• Tons. 

Minebal Pboduction. Coal, the State's only 
important mineral product, was less actively 
mined in 1930, the production falling to 1,630,000 
short tons, from 1,802,130 tons for 1929. The 
value of the coal mined in 1929 was $3,157,000. 
The small yearly yield of clay products and 
of sand and gravel was maintained in 1929. The 
total value of the State's mineral production 
was $3,405,563 for 1929; for 1928 it was $3,082,- 
021 . 

Manufactubes. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering the year 1929 gave the 
number of the State’s manufacturing establish- 
ments as 374 (22 per cent more than the number 
recorded in 1927). The wage earners employed 
by these establishments numbered 4033 (exceed- 
ing the number so employed in 1927 by nearly 
24 per cent). The manufacturing wages paid in 
the year came to $5,688,308 (about 17 per cent 
above those of 1927). Materials used in manu- 
facture, plus fuel and purchased electricity, cost 
$39,692,399 (an excess of some 15 per cent over 
the figure for 1927). The manufactured product 
was valued at $65,346,976 (or 17.8 per cent above 
total for 1927). Value added by manufacture was 
estimated as $16,654,577. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $9,037,- 
024 (of which $1,443,533 was for local educa- 
tion ) ; for conducting public service enterprises, 
$3,876,678; for interest on debt, $1,894,125; for 
permanent improvements, $3,142,131 ; total, $17,- 
949,858 (of which $3,813,435 was for highways, 
$1,374,493 being for maintenance and $2,438,- 
942 for construction). Kevenues were $17,696,- 
863. Of these, property and special taxes formed 
20.7 per cent; depaHmental earnings and re- 
muneration to the State for its officers’ services, 
9.7 ; sales of licenses, 19.7 (including taxes of 


$1,403,080 on sales of gasoline). The State’s 
funded debt outstanding on June 30, 1930, was 
$36,358,200. Net of sinking-fund assets, it was 
$2,438,038. On property bearing an assessed val- 
uation of $997,701,484 were levied in the year 
State taxes of $3,152,737. 

Tbanspobtation. The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 5275.55. 

Education. The Legislature raised the require- 
ments for the certification of teachers in 1931, 
according to State Superintendent Palmer, writ- 
ing in the Journal of the National Education 
Association, by requiring at least one year of 
professional training as requisite to a certificate. 
The previous minimum had been attendance for 
12 weeks in a normal course. 

Chabities and Cobbections. The State Board 
of Administration, under the system in opera- 
tion in 1931, held jurisdiction over the State’s 
seven institutions of care and custody, which 
had over 3000 of aggregate population. This 
board vras not peculiarly devoted to the care 
of dependent or delinquent individuals, but had 
general administrative powers, which extended 
also over the capitol and other State property 
and over the State’s educational institutions. 

Legislation. The State Legislature held a reg- 
ular biennial session, which adjourned on March 
6. It made provision for the emergencies caused 
by the burning of the State capitol. An act was 
passed to liberalize the State compensation law, 
but this act was vetoed by Governor Shafer on 
the ground of indefinite wording. Intangible per- 
sonal property in corporations in the State, owned 
by outsiders, was made no longer taxable through 
death duties on the estates of such possessors. 

The Federal reapportionment having reduced 
the number of the State’s seats in the House of 
Representatives to two, from three, the Legis- 
lature did not redistrict the State into Congress 
districts. Rejecting a plan to set up an eastern 
and a western district, it simply abolished the 
old districts and left both its Representatives to 
be elected by the State at large. 

Political and Other Events. The Farmers' 
Union of North Dakota addressed to the State’s 
delegation in Congress on August 3 a demand that 
the Federal Government provide a moratorium 
on debts owed to the farm loan banks and the 
intermediate credit system and that a special 
session of Congress be called to pass other meas- 
ures of relief for the farmer class. 

Officers. Governor, George F. Shafer; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, John W. Carr; Secretary of 
State, Robert Byrne; Treasurer, Berta E. Baker; 
Auditor, John Steen; Attorney-General, James 
Morris; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Bertha K. Palmer. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, A. 
M. Christianson; Associate Justices, Luther E. 
Birdzell, A. G. Burr. W. L. Nuessle, John Burke. 

NOBTH DAKOTA, University of. A State 
institution of higher education at University 
Station, Grand Forks, N. D., founded in 1883. 
The enrollment for the autumn of 1931 was 1606, 
of whom 995 were men. The faculty numbered 142. 
The income for 1931 was derived as follows: 
State appropriations for maintenance, $576,100; 
Federal land grant funds, $62,000; student fees, 
$60,000 ; other sources, $22,()00 ; income from 
dormitories, athletics, etc., $170,000; extension 
work, $4700. Grounds, buildings, and equipment 
were valued at $3,978,356. The library contained 
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BOBTH BASTEBB NEW OVINEA. See 

New Guinea, Terbitobt op. 

NOBTHEBN AUSTBALIA. See Nobthebn 

Teruitory. 

NOBTHEBN BHODESIA. See Rhodesia. 
NOBTHEBN TEBBITOBY. A territory of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, situated in the 
central and northern part of the island con- 
tinent; divided for administrative purposes into 


TTniJL'? “'""dwT schools. Enrollment in the 
University of Oslo in 1920 was 3496. 

>» » largely barren and 
mountainous country, in which fishing, lumber- 
ing, and manufacturing vie with agriculture as 
sources of national income. The 
cultivated area in 1930 was 1,033,000 


two territories. North Australia (287,220 square 2.5 per cent of the fnt«i lonj 
miles) and Central Australia (236,400 square 636,000 acres of mead*ows and^'^8^53l*nnn® 
miles). Area, 523,620 square miles; population, of forests. Cereals, potatoes ^and’^hiv®®fre 
according to the census of 1921, exclusive of chief crops. Tlie firt^cateh in 1930 t^asTalu^^^ 

at about $20602,000 ($21,778,000 in 1929); 
whale oil production (1929-30) was 1,791,000 
barrels, valued at $34,260,000. 


aborigines, 3867; estimated Jan. 1, 1031, at 4616, 
including about 700 Chinese. The aborigines are 
estimated to number about 20,000. Principal 
town and port, Darwin. See Exploration under 
Australia. 

NOBTHWESTEBN UNIVEBSITY. A co- 


34,111.000 kroner ($9,100,000) and that of 
• «••. « . . smelted metals 06,371,000 kroner ($2^ 719 

educational institution of higher learning in The value of all industrial produff 1029 
Evanston and Chicago, 111 founded in 1851. It urns estimated by the Central Statistical Bureau 
IS composed of a college of liberal arts, a grad- at 1,670,500,000 kroner (1 krone equaled $0 2080 
uate school, and schools of engineering, commerce, at par), or 8 per cent more than in 1928 Th» 
journalism, music, education, and speech in output, in metric tons, of the leading mineral and 
Evanston; and schools of law, medicine, den- industrial products in 1929 M 93 n 


.I.u,„uu III IWJU; zinc, 37,244; wood Puln Imeehnn. 
of 1031, 2000 students were enrolled. The faculty ical), 720,005; wood pulp (ehemfcal^ 332 24^ 
numbeied 073 members of the rank of instructor Nearly one-fourth of* Norway’s shinnina f«n' 
orabove-Theendowmentasof June 30, 1931, was nage was idle throughout 1931, the*^Ssh®c^h’ 
$25,425,000, and the income from these funds for was worth only about $16,080,000 whalinir oner 
the fiscal year 1930-31 was $1,000,000. In the vari- ations were suspended bSse V overM®' 
ous libraries of the university there were ap- tion, the cereal crop was below normal and in 
proximately 350,000 bound volumes and 175,000 dustrial output was lowered by a five-montha’ 
pamphlets. President, Walter Dill Scott, Ph.D. lockout of 70,000 Zrkers ^ fi'’e-months 
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NOBTHWEST PBOVINCES. 

NOBTH'l^ST TEBBITOB^S. A vast area compared with l,072,638,000 kroner’($2”8r46Y- 
in northern Canada, largely uninhabited and only pOO) in 1929. Exports amounted to 683,739 000 
partially explored, lying north and west of Hud- kroner ($183,242,000), i-omparcd with 752,046- 
Bon Bay and Strait, north of the Prairie Provinces, non /oioni rao /^ n/^v » 

and cast of Yukon Territory. Total area, 1,309,682 
square miles (1,268,217 square miles of land and 
61,466 of water). The population at the census 
of 1931 was 7133, compared with 7988 in 1921, 
or a decrease of 10.7 per cent. Most of the in- 
habitants were Eskimos and Indians. Furs pur- 


000 kroner ($201,548,000) in the previous year, 
cent decrease. Of the total imports in 
supplied 21.2 per cent; the 
United Kingdom, 19.3; Denmark and Sweden, 
16:1; and the United States, J0.6. Exports went 
chiefly to the United Kingdom, 27 per cent; Ger- 

many, 13; Denmark and Sweden. 9 8- aori fhp 

chased by traders in 1927-28 were valued at United States, 9.8. Ships, iron and keel mm 
$2 000,968. The.Territories were divided in 1920 chiiiery, coal U cotton*^ tex”nL were toe leZ- 
into three provisional districts, namely Maeken- ,ng imports and fish, wood pulp, paper and news- 
zie, Eeewatin, and Franklin. They are admin- print, and aluminum were the chief exports 
istercd by a commissioner, deputy rommissioner, Finance. The Government’s closed accounts 
and five councilors appointed by the Governor for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, showed 
General of Canada. The commissioner in 1931 was expenditures of 389,700,000 kroner and revenues 

*• 1 I, 380,100,000 kroner, compared with 395,800,- 

NOBWAY. A constitutional monarchy, oc- qOO kroner and 410,600,000 kronor, rospectivelk 
cupying the western and northern half of the during 1929-30. Unexpected appropriations in- 
Scandinavian Penmsula. Capital, Oslo; reign- eluded in the closed accounts i^^re subsequently 

deficit 6,200,000 kroner. For the 1929-30 fiscal 
year, there was a surplus of 14,700,000 kroner. 
(One krone equaled $0,268 at par). The budget 
estimates for 1931-32 balanced at 367,946,000 
kroner. The public debt on June 30, 1930, stood 
at 1,666,037,000 kroner (about $419,430,000), 
of which 782,326,000 kroner ($209,663,000) was 
external. 

Communications. The Norwegian merchant 


Area and Population. With an area of 126,’ 
086 square miles. Norway reported a census popu- 
lation of 2,800,664 on Dec. 31, 1930, as compared 
with 2,649,776 at the census of 1920. During the 
five years 1026 to 1930 inclusive, births averaged 
60,412 annually and deaths 30,269, the excess 
of births being 20,163. In 1930 the birth rate per 
1000 inhabitants was 17.3 and the death rate 
10.4. Overseas emigrants for 1926-30 averaged 


8349 annually The chief citicB ^to 1§30 martre on YunTYo -1930 

oeuBUB popnlatiouB, are; ObIo, 249,688; Bergen, of 3,668,289 grosB tone capacity. Grose earn- 
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ings for 1930 were estimated at 415,000,000 
kroner ($111,220,000). In 1020, 0647 yessels, of 

6.148.000 net registered tons, entered Norwegian 
ports, and 9589 vessels, of 7,752,000 tons, cleared. 
There were 2383 miles of railway line on June 
30,1930, of which 2154 miles were state and 229 
miles private lines. Highways extended 23,343 
miles, mostly gp-aded earth or gravel. 

Government. Executive power is vested in the 
King, who acts through a cabinet or council of 
state, and legislative power in the Parliament 
or Storthing of 150 members, elected for three 
years by universal suffrage wiUiout distinction as 
to sex. When assembled, the Storthing divides it- 
self into the Lagting and Odelsting, comprising 
one-fourth and three-fourths of the membership 
of the Storthing, respectively. The two sections 
function much as the upper and lower houses of 
bicameral Parliaments. As a result of the elec- 
tions held Oct. 20, 1930, the composition of the 
Storthing was as follows : Labor, 47 ; Conserva- 
tive, 41; Kadical, 33; Agrarian, 25; Independ- 
ent Liberal, 3; Radical People’s party, 1. The 
Cabinet of Premier J. L. Mowinckel (Radical) 
represented a coalition of the bourgeois parties. 

History. The significant developments in Nor- 
way during 1931 included the overthrow of the 
Mowinckel Cabinet on May 7, an industrial con- 
flict which paralyzed most of the important 
branches of Norwegian industry for six months, 
and the dispute with Denmark over possession 
of the northeastern coast of Greenland. For de- 
tails of the Greenland controversy, see Green- 
land under History. 

The Mowinckel Ministry, after three years in 
ofilce, was defeated, 57 to 55, in the Storthing 
May 7 on a motion of censure. The issue in- 
volved was the Government’s acquiescence in the 
entry of British capital into the Norwegian mar- 
garine and soap industry. Opposed on this issue 
by the Board of Trust Control, the Government 
introduced legislation to curtail the Board’s 
powers. The Parliamentary committee appointed 
to consider the problem, upheld the Board’s con- 
tention that the eiitrpr of foreign capital would 
jeopardize national interests and the vote of 
censure followed. The new Cabinet, which took 
office May 12, was headed by P. Kolstad (Agra- 
rian), The other members were: Foreign Affairs, 
Birger Braadland; Social Affairs, M. Vik; Pub- 
lic Works, R. Langeland; Justice, M. Lindboc; 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, M. Traedal ; Commerce, M. 
Larssen; Agriculture, M. Sundby; Defense, M. 
Quisling. 

The Kolstad Government found itself con- 
fronted with a severe industrial struggle, which 
began on April 8 when employers locked out 

40.000 workers, who had refused to accept dras- 
tic wage reductions. In March 12,500 laborers 
had been locked out in the paper industry. The 
struggle between capital and labor spread to al- 
most every important industry, until nearly 

80.000 workers were affected. In June, clashes 
between strikers and the police at Porsgrund 
reached serious proportions. Troops were sent to 
the district and conscripts in the Porsgrund 
area were called to the colors, while sympathy 
strikes were called in Oslo, Menstad, and other 
places. The strike was finally settled September 
11 by Government mediation and the acceptance 
by the strikers of wage cuts averaging 6 to 7 
per cent. The cost of the lockout was estimated 
at about $120,000,000. 

The swing to the Right evidenced in the na- 


tional elections of 1930 continued in local elec- 
tions held throughout the country on Oct. 20, 
1931. Socialists and Communists lost heavily, 
the bourgeois parties electing about 2600 officials 
out of a total of 4200. 

On September 27, Norway followed Great 
Britain’s example and suspenaed the gold stand- 
ard. A system of volunta^ rationing of foreign 
exchange was placed in effect. The strong finan- 
cial position of the Government and of industry 
in general enabled the country to ward off the 
worst effects of the financial crisis in Germany, 
Great Britain, and Central Europe. Methods of 
effective cooperation between the Scandinavian 
nations in matters of bankruptcy and other leg- 
islation were discussed at a meeting of represen- 
tatives of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
and Iceland at Oslo on January 26. See Svalbard. 

NOBWEGIAN LITEBATHBE. See Scan- 
dinavian Literature. 

NOTBE BAHE, University of. A Roman 
Catholic institution at Notre Dame, Ind., founded 
in 1842 for the higher education of men. The 
university consists of the colleges of arts and 
letters, science, engineering, law, and commerce. 
The enrollment in the summer session of 1931 
was 937, of which number 622 were religious, 
sisters of religious communities also being per- 
mitted to attend the summer session. The enroll- 
ment for the first semester of 1931-32 was 3172. 
The faculty numbered 210. The endowment 
amounted to $1,000,000, while the income for 
1930-31, including student fees and departmental 
income, was $1,404,427. The construction of a 
new college of engineering, a new college of com- 
merce, two large residence halls, and a power 
house was completed in the fall of 1931. The 
library contained 150,000 volumes. President, the 
Rev. Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.C., Ph.D. 

NOVA SCOTIA, nO'vd, skO'shd,. The eastern- 
most of the Maritime Provinces of Canada, Area, 
21,428 square miles; population at the census of 
1931, 512,846, compared with 523,837 in 1921. 
Halifax, the capital, had 58,939 inhabitants at 
the 1931 census (58,372 in 1921). Other leading 
cities are Sydney, with 22,319 residents in 1931 
(22,545 in 1921) and Glace Bay, with 20,704 
(17,007). In 1929, living births totaled 10,672; 
deaths, 6657 ; marriages, 3510. The Province has 
four universities, with 1923 students in 1928-29; 
pupils in elementary public schools in 1929 num- 
bered 113,309. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation, with fruit 
raising as the most profitable branch. The apple 
crop of 1930 was estimated at about 2,000,000 
barrels. The area sown to the chief crops in the 
spring of 1931 was 605,078 acres, according to the 
1931 census, as compared with 635,768 acres in 
1921. Field crops harvested from 735,900 acres 
in 1930 were valued at $16,646,500, compared 
with $20,945,000 from 731,354 acres in 1929. 
The total value of agricultural production (1929) 
was $43,412,000, with dairy products, valued 
at $11,464,000, following field crops in impor- 
tance. The 1930 wool clip was 1,638,000 lbs. 
Mineral production in 1930, including the small 
production from Prince Edward Island, was pro- 
visionally valued at $26,771,300, compared with 
$30,904,463 in the previous year. Coal production 
in 1930 totaled 6,252,552 short tons (7,056,133 
in 1929 ) ; gold, gypsum, and salt are other prod- 
ucts. The value of lumber and other sawmill 
products in 1929 was $3,205,217. In the same 
year, there were 1195 manufacturing establish- 
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ments, with an invested capital of $165,662,325, 
a total of 20,066 employees, and an output val- 
ued at $04,292,816, of which $42,786,208 rep- 
resented the value added in process of produc- 
tion. The Ash catch in 1030 declined in value to 
$10,411,200 from $11,427,401 in the previous 
year. About 16,000 men were engaged in the 
industry. There are approximately 1461 miles of 
railway and 18,000 miles of highway. 

Executive power is vested in a lieutenant- 
governor appointed by the Dominion Government 
and a legislative assembly of 38 members elected 
for five years by popular vote. For the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, 1030, the ordinary provincial rev- 
enues were $7,682,066 ($7,390,410 In 192S-29) 
and ordinary expenditures $7,900,987 ($7,288,- 
486). The bonded indebtedness in 1929 was $50,- 
072,847. Lieutenant-Governor in 1931, EVank 
Stanfield ; Premier and Minister of Public Works, 
Col. G. S. Harrington (Conservative). Lieutenant- 
Governor Stanfield died on Sept. 24, 1931, and 
was succeeded by William H. Covert. See Canada. 

NOVELS. See French Literature; German 
Literature; Italian Literature; Literature, 
English and American; Philologt, Modern; 
Spanish- American Literatures; Spanish Lit- 
erature. 

NUTRITION. See Food and Nutrition. 

NUTS. See Horticut.ture. 

NYASALAND, nyfi' sft-land', PROTECTOR- 
ATE. A British protectorate in south central 
Africa, occupying the southern and western shores 
of Lake Nyasa. Land area, 37,596 square miles; 
population on Jan. 1, 1930, 1,356,945 natives, 
1936 Europeans, and 1117 Asiatics. Zomba is 
the. seat of government and Blantyre and Limbe 
in the Shir4 Highlands are the chief white settle- 
ments. In 1929, native schools numbered 2688, 
with an average attendance of 91,396. Coffee, to- 
bacco, cotton, and tea are the chief crops. In 1929, 
imports and exports, excluding specie and goods in 
traiiHit, were valued at £770,855 and £025,480, re- 
spectively. In the same year, Government revenue 
totaled £372,508 and expenditures £410,688. The 
public debt on Jan. 1, 1930, stood at £822,670. 
Govcinor and Commander-in-Chief in 1931, Sir 
T. S. W. Thomas. 

NYROP, myrOp, Kribtoffer. A Danish phi- 
lologist, died Apr. 13, 1931, in Copenhagen where 
he was born Jan. 11, 1858. He was educated at 
the university of his native city, where he ob- 
tained the doctorate (1886) and where he be- 
came docent (1888). In 1894 he was appointed 
professor of Romance languages and literatures 
at the University of Copenhagen, which chair he 
held until 1928. Ilis main work is Orammatre 
historique dc la langue franqaiae (5 yols., 1899- 
1025), which brought him a reputation even in 
France, and in 1910 he lectured on this subject 
at the College de France. 

OAKES, George Washington Ochs. An 
American journalist, died in New York City, 
Oct. 26, 1931. He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Oct. 27, 1861, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in 1880. During the period 
1880 to 1900 he was successively reporter, city 
editor, night editor, managing editor, and pub- 
lisher of the Chattanooga Times, owned by his 
brother, Adolph S. Ochs. During this period he 
was also twice mayor of Chattanooga (1894-97). 
In 1901 he became manager of the Philadelphia 
Times, which had been purchased by his brother, 
and on the consolidation of this paper and the 
Philadelphia Puhlio Ledger the following year 


he was made editor-in-chief, serving in this ca- 
pacity until the sale of the Ledger to Cyrus 

H. K. Curtis in 1913. After 1016 he was eaitor 
of Current History Magazine and an officer of the 
New York Times Company. 

OATS. As reported by the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture the production of 30 eonn- 
tries exclusive of the Soviet Republics but includ- 
ing the 1931-32 crop of Argentina was estimated 
at 3,151,131,000 bushels, or 6.8 per cent below the 
yield in 1930 and 10.6 per cent below the annual 
average of the five years 1926-29. The total area 
in oats, 97,867,000 acres, was 1.9 per cent below 
the average of the year before and 2 per cent be- 
low the annual average of tiie five-year period. 
The production in 1931 of the leading countries 
reporting, not including the United States, was 
as follows : Germany 427,482,000 bushels, Canada 

351.946.000 bushels, France 344,222,000 bushels, 
Poland 164,657,000 bushels, England and Wales 

86.800.000 bushels and Czechoslovakia 82,893,000 
bushels. For the Soviet Republics an average 
annual yield of 1,020,185,000 bushels for the five 
years 1925-29 was recorded. Argentina for the 
crop year 1931-32 reported an estimate of 66,- 

440.000 bushels as compared with a yield of 49,- 

604.000 bushels for crop year 1930-31, and an 
average annual pield of 66,493,000 bushels for 
the five-year period. The Canadian crop of 1931 
was 21.7 per cent below that of 1930 and 15.5 per 
cent below the annual average yield of the five 
years 1925-29 while the acrea^ was only 3.3 per 
cent below that of the preceding year and about 
equal to the average of the five years. 

For the United States the Department of Agri- 
culture reported a considerable increase in plat- 
ings throughout the Southern States, where a 
shortage of feed had resulted from the severe 
drought of 1930, and a small increase in some of 
the North Central States. Drought caused a large 
acreage to bo abandoned from North Dakota and 
South Dakota westward to the Pacific resulting 
in a marked reduction of the acreage harvested 
for grain in that region where at least a million 
acres sown for grain production were cut for hay. 
Estimates published by the Department of Agri- 
culture placed the total yield of the country at 

I, 112,142,000 bushels as against 1,277,764,000 
bushels in 1930. The area in oats in 1931, 39,722,- 
000 acres, was about the same as of the preceding 
year. The average yield per acre, 28 bushels was 
the lowest recorded since 1921. The average farm 
price on Dec. 1, 1931 was only 23.1 cents per 
bushel making the total value of the crop $256,- 
483,000, the lowest since 1900. Studies by the 
Department of Agriculture indicated that the 
cost of producing a bushel of oats varied from 
50 cents to 54 cents during the six years 1926-30. 

Production of oats was reported by all_the 
States, the leading ones and their yields being as 
follows: Iowa 186,106,000 bushels, Illinois 142,- 

188.000 bushels, Minnesota 123,525,000 bushels, 
Wisconsin 68,852,000 bushels, Ohio 62,138,000 
bushels, and Indiana 01,339,000 bushels. 

The exports of oats and oat products of the 
United States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931, amounted to 907,000 bushels of grain, as 
compared with 4,035,000 bushefs the year be- 
fore, and 3|9,880,000 pounds of oatmeal of which 

10.523.000 pounds was shipped in bulk and 23,- 

363.000 pounds in packages, either cases or car- 
tons. The exports of oatmeal also showed a 
marked reduction from the quantity sent abroad 
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the preceding fiscal year. The imports for tlie year 
amounted to 638,000 bushels of grain. 

OBEBLAEllDEB TBXXST. See Univebsitiss 
AND Colleges. 

OBEBLIN COLLEGE. A nonsectarian insti- 
tution for the higher education of men and 
women in Oberlin, Ohio, founded in 1833. The 
registration for the first Bemester of 1931-32 
was 1626, while that for the summer session of 
1931 was 164. The faculty had 197 members. The 
productive funds of the institution as of Aug. 
31, 1931, amounted to $18,179,916, and the in- 
come for the year was $1,667,429. During 1930-31 
the theological quadrangle, containing rwitation 
rooms and office quarters as well as dormitory ac- 
commodations for the graduate school of theology, 
was erected at a total cost of $600,000; the formal 
dedication of these buildings occurred Oct. 12, 
1931. The library contained 332,866 bound and 
209,675 unbound volumes. President, Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins, Ph.D., Ldtt.D., LL.D. 

OBITUARY RECORD FOR THE YEAR. 
Sec Necrology. 

OBSERVATORIES. See Astronomy. 

OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES. See Work- 
men's Compensation. 

OCEANIA, O'she-ftn'U, French Ebtabli^- 
ments in. a French colonial possession consisting 
of groups of small islands scattered throughout a 
wide area of the eastern Pacific. The total area 
of the Establishments is estimated at 1620 square 
miles: population in 1929, 36,782, of whom 29,- 
600 were natives. The principal island is Tahiti, 
which contains the chief town, Papeete, with a 
population of 6669, of whom 2126 were French. 
Tahiti forms a part of the Society Islands. The 
other groups are the Marquezas Islands, Tuamotu 
Islands, Leeward Islands, the Gambler, Tubuai, 
and Rapa groups, and a number of outlying is- 
lands. Governor in 1931, L4once Jorc. 

OCEANOGRAPHY. See Zoology. 

OCEANS. See Meteorology. 

OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS. See Mili- 
tary PRlKiKESS. 

OTRTTQ. Population. According to the Fifteenth 
Census the population of the State on Apr. 1, 
1930, was 6,646,697; in 1920 it was 5,759,394, 
The native whites numbered 5,686,985 (1930), 
4,893,196 (1920). Foreign-born whites, 644,161 
( 1930 ) , 678,697 ( 1920 ) . Negroes, 309,304 ( 1930 ) , 
186,187 (1920). Among other groups separately 
listed in 1930 were 4037 Mexicans, 1425 Chinese, 
and 436 Indians. The urban population, living 
in communities of at least 2500, numbered 4,507,- 
371 (1930), 3,677,136 (1920). It advanced 

greatly over the rural, which was 2,139,326 
(1930), 2,082,258 (1920). Of 2,015,938 persons 
reported as in gainful occupation, 312,218 were 
engaged in agriculture (200,776 being farmers) ; 
in manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
were 1,048,169 (of whom 164,883 in the build- 
ing industry and 321,923 in iron and steel in- 
dustries) ; in trade, 419,676; in transportation, 
259,780; in professional service, 182,907; in do- 
mestic and personal service, 232,605. 

Cleveland, the most populous city, had 900,429 
inhabitants (1930) , 796,841 (1920); Cincinnati, 
451,160 (1930), 401,247 (1920) ; Dayton, 200,982 
(1930), 152,659 (1920); Toledo, 290,718 (1930), 
248,164 (1920); Columbus, the capital, 290,564 
(1930), 237,031 (1920); Akron, 266,040 (1930), 
208,435 (1920); Youngstown, 170,002 (1930), 
332,358 (1920); Canton, 104,906 (19.30), 87,091 
(1020) ; Lakewood 70,600 (1930), 41,732 (1020). 


Agbicdltube. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the prin- 
cipal crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Taar 

Corn .... 1981 
1930 

Hay, tame . 1931 
1980 

YTheat ... 1931 
1980 

Oats .... 1981 

1930 

Potatoes . . 1981 
1980 

Tobacco . . 1931 
1930 

Barley . . . 1931 
1980 


Acreage 

8.676.000 

8.438.000 

2.519.000 

2.455.000 

1.723.000 

1.612.000 

1.657.000 

1.726.000 
110,000 

105.000 

64.000 
48,100 

96.000 

109.000 


Prod. Bu. 
160,920,000 

87.669.000 

3.196.000 • 

1.839.000 » 

50.744.000 

28.712.000 

62.138.000 

62.136.000 

11 . 220.000 

9.240.000 

53.622.000 • 

45.695.000 » 

2.786.000 

2.943.000 


Value 

$54,718,000 
’ 68,788,000 

21.094.000 

31.999.000 

25.866.000 

21.806.000 

14.292.000 

21.748.000 

6.171.000 

10.164.000 

4.665.000 

5.072.000 
876,000 

1.472.000 


* Tons. ^ Pounds. 

Mineral Producjtion. A great part of the 
mineral industry of the State consisted of the 
treatment of materials obtained from outside 
its bounds. In particular, there were produced, 
from non-native ores, 6,641,212 long tons of pig 
iron (1930), and 0,446,984 tons (1929): in 
value, $111,629,209 for 1930 and $163,480,003 
for 1929. Ferro-alloys were produced to the quan- 
tity of 85,237 long tons and the value of $3,- 
060,184 (1929). In the native mineral industry 
clay products held first place. Their value for 
1929 attained $81,797,406; for 1928, $81,848,- 
422. Brick and tile furnished over 00 per cent 
of the total in each year; pottery the rest. The 
production of coal in 1930, 23,5.51,978 short 
tons, nearly equaled that of 1929, 23,689,477 
tons. By value it declined to $31,643,000 (1930), 
from $36,733,000 (1929). The yield of natural 
gas rose slightly to 57,936,000 M cubic feet for 

1929, fn)m 66,341,000 M for 1928; in value, to 
$32,800,000 (1929), from $32,090,000 (1928). 
Petroleum production, 6,519,000 barrels for 
1030, was little changed as to quantity from the 
total of 6,743,000 barrels for 1929; as to value 
it fell to $12,400,000 for 1930 (estimated), from 
$15,770,000 for 1929. There was a heavy yield 
of stone, to the quantity of 14,771,030 short tons 
for 1930, averaging a little over $1 a ton, and 
having a total value of $14,9.57,234. Shipments 
of cement mills fell to 8,185,077 barrels for 

1930, from 9,144,085 for 1929; bv value, to $11,- 
966,038 (1930), from $13,427,778 (1929). The 
State’s lime production, the greatest in the Un- 
ion, was 742,000 short tons for 1930 and 902,- 
415 for 1929; by value, $5,614,000 (1930) and 
$7,936,656 (1929). There were produced 374,- 
008 short tons of gypsum, in value $3,301,440 
(1029), and 1,311,440 short tons of salt (1930), 
in value $3,016,206. The total value of the State’s 
native mineral products was $220,061,343 for 
1920; for 1928, $211,041,279. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering the year 1929 gave the 
number of the State’s manufacturing establish- 
ments as 11,816 (8 per cent higher than the 
number for 1927). These establishments em- 
ployed 737,469 wage earners ( 10.2 per cent more 
than the number employed in 1927). The man- 
ufacturing wages paid amounted to $1,103,938,- 
912. The cost of materials for manufacture and 
of fuel and purchased electricity was $3,127,167,- 
726 (more than 8 per cent of the corresponding 
cost of 1927), The manufactured product was 
valued at $6,999,123,993 (exceeding that of 1927 
by 14.7 per cent). Valiie added hy manufacture 
was reckoned as $2,871,956,268. In 1929 Cleve- 
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land, tlie chief manufacturing centre, had 2567 
establishments, 146,679 wage earners there em* 
ployed, $230,074,181 of wage payments, and 
$1,242,083,844 of products; Cincinnati had 1779 
establishments, 63,904 wage earners, a wage total 
of $92,429,918, and a product of $522,090,863; 
Akron, 275 establishments, 59,977 wage earners, 
wage payments of $96,619,360, and a product 
of $544,581,694; Toledo, 586 establishments, 48,- 
778 wage earners, $72,174,242 of wage payments, 
and $420,824,352 of product; Dayton, 475 estab- 
lishments, 40,584 wage earners, $01,976,432 of 
w^es paid, and $316,525,031 of product. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, wore: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $55,826,- 
689 (of which $5,507,883 was for local educa- 
tion) ; for conducting public-service enterprises, 
$94,936; for interest on debt, $700,284; for 
permanent improvements, $31,423,133; total, 
$88,045,042 (of which $43,503,008 was for high- 
ways, $17,258,344 being for maintenance and 
$26,244,664 for construction) . Keveiiues were $83,- 
151,071. Of these, property and special taxes 
formed 19 per cent; departmental earnings and 
remuneration to the State for officers* services, 
8.9: sale of licenses, 55.1 (including gasoline 
sale taxes amounting to $23,064,393 ) . The State’s 
funded debt outstanding on Dec. 31, 1930, was 
$10,530,495. Net of sinking-fund assets, debt 
was $9,532,510. On a property valuation of $13,- 
453,208,156 were levied in the year taxes of 
$5,381,282. 

Than SPOUT ATioN. The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 8804.5. Additional line put under operation 
duiing the year preceding had totaled 3.14 miles, 
while line abandoned had totaled 8.78 miles. In 
1931 were built 6 miles of new first track. 

Education. For the academic vear ending in 

1930, the number of persons of school age in the 
State was reported as 1,552,673. There were en- 
rolled, ill 1931, 1,293,110 public school pupils. 
Of these, 845,107 were in ooininon schools or ele- 
mentary grades, and 283,109 were in high school 
grades. There were also 97,578 junior high school 
and 3062 miscellaneous high school pupils. For 
the year ending in 1930, the current expenditures 
for public-school education totaled $112,075,860; 
and the salaries of teachers averaged $1550 a 
year. According to a report in the Journal of 
the National Education Association, there wm 
iiiuch retrenchment in school expenditures in 
the State in 1931. Teachers* salaries were re- 
duced iu a few localities. More commonly terms 
were shortened. In others, the pay of teachers 
was not met and could not be met until 1932. 
The trouble was ascribed largely to changes 
made in the law as to school taxation by the 
legislative session of 1931. It was charged that 
the changes had produced much uncertainty as 
to the proceeds that would be forthcoming. 

Charitibs and CoBBBCTiONS. The Department 
of Welfare, under the system in opera uon m 

1931, continued to exercise the strongly cen- 
tralized direction of activities affecting the care 
and custody of persons. It had as its head a 
director (John MeSweeney). Its functions in- 
cluded the administration of 22 State institu- 
tions with an aggregate population, on Dec. 1, 
1931, of 34,839; administration of a pay-patient 
law; through its division of charities, extensive 
duties relating to the safeguarding of unpro- 


tected children, the inspection of county jails, 
homes, and reformatories, and the hospitaliza- 
tion of crippled children; through a board of 
parole and a division of probation and parole, 
the handling of State pardons and paroles, and 
supervision of adult probation in counties and 
of paroled men released from State custody; 
examination and classification of prisoners and 
work of criminal identification and investiga- 
tion; the conduct of prison industries supply- 
ing public departments and institutions; and 
duties in the prevention and care of blindness. 

Legislation. The regular biennial session of 
the State Legislature met in January and con- 
tinued, save for a recess of two weeks in April, 
until July 1. It made important alterations in 
the tax law. By one of these, intangible personal 
property was specially classified for taxation in 
accordance with an amendment of 1929 to the 
State constitution. The license fees for motor 
vehicles were heavily increased, but at the same 
time such vehicles were removed from the gen- 
eral property tax. A tax on cigarettes at the 
rate of one cent for every ten was imposed; 
per contra, the license fees for wholesalers and 
retailers of tobacco were reduced by one-half. 
The State tax on the intra-state gross earnings 
of railroads was reduced to 3 per cent, from 4, 
the reduction to take effect in 1933. Methods for 
the collection of delinquent taxes and for the for- 
feiture of delinquent property were amended. 
A fourth member was added to the State Tax 
Commission, to provide a head for the adminis- 
tration of the new tax on intangibles. Tax levies 
made in November of each year were made pre- 
sentable for collection in the succeeding June, 
instead of December. 

There was submitted to popular vote, by the 
Legislature, a constitutional amendment to au- 
thorize the issuance of $7,500,000 in State bonds 
for the purpose of institutional construction. Po- 
litical subdivisions of the State were allowed 
by statute to issue bonds up to specified amounts 
for the purpose of making good any deficits 
occasioned by delinquencies in &x payments. Mu- 
nicipalities were empowered to issue short term 
bonds in amount not above 1-20 of 1 per cent 
of tax duplicate, for the purpose of poor relief, 
during the current year only. 

The session’s general appropriation bill car- 
ried about $160,000,000 for the needs of the 
State’s activities during the ensuing two years. 
Inspired partly by the situation of the dissent- 
ing stockholders of the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, as affected by merger with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, a law was enacted 
to assure dissenting stockholders in similar cases 
payments equivalent to dividends that they would 
have received if not dissenting. The law as to 
the aged poor was amended to terminate the 
separation of aged husbands and wives entering 
county homes. In the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, certain allowances were increased and the 
list of occupational diseases was augmented. A 
State Park Board was created, to consist chiefly 
of ex-officio members. Measures were taken for 
the legal abandonment of the disused Miami and 
Erie Canal between Middleton and Cincinnati 
and the conversion of its bed into a highway. 

The law on the observance of Sunday was 
modified by an act leaving the permission of 
Sunday motion picture exmbltions to local op- 
tion. A five-day interim between the application 
and the issuance of a marriage license was re- 
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quired. An effort to repeal the much controverted 
Criminal Syndicalism law of the State was de- 
feated. 

Political and Other Events. The U. S. Su- 
preme Court held in a decision rendered on May 
18 that the excise taxes on public utilities, as 
levied on the East Ohio Qas Company, a native 
corporation purveying natural gas chiefly from 
outside the State, was valid wi& regard to the 
Constitutional provisions for the protection of 
interstate commerce. In the Court of Common 
Pleas at Akron the State’s law against ^^criminal 
syndicalism” was held unconstitutional on April 
28. Disappointment with the course of the legis- 
lation on Prohibition led to the formation of a 
State association for the circulation of {>etitions 
to gain the 290,000 signatures required for a 
special election to repeal the State prohibition 
laws. Mai S. Daugherty, brother of former U. S. 
Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty, was con- 
victed on March 4 of having defrauded the Ohio 
State Bank, which had suspended in May, 1930, 
and received a term of 10 years of prison. He ap- 
pealed and obtained a new trial on the ground of 
evidence against him admitted in error. 

As in adjoining States, there occurred labor 
troubles in the coal mines. After weeks of in- 
termittent disorder and of eviction of striking 
miners from company dwellings. Governor White 
undertook mediation, late in July. At Colum- 
bus, the cornerstone of a new State office build- 
ing was laid on May 1 6. The work on a new union 
passenger station west of Lincoln Park in Cin- 
cinnati was started early in the year. Most of 
the public employees of Cincinnati were put on a 
city pension system becoming effective August 1. 

At Toledo, on August 17, occurred four bank 
suspensions involving among them resources of 
$136,000,000. All four institutions were of the 
combined savings-bank and trust-company type 
permitted under Ohio charter. The Security-Home 
Trust Company, the first to get into trouble, 
took advantage of the 60-day clause of the State’s 
banking law on June 17 and closed temporarily, 
with some $36,000,000 of resources. It could 
not reopen at the end of the period and the 
pressure of withdrawals by depositors caused the 
closing of the Ohio Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, with resources of some $58,000,000, 
the Commerce-Guardian Trust and Savings Bank 
( resources about $27,000,000 ) and the Commercial 
Savings Bank and Trust Company (resources 
about $15,000,000). The circumstances of thou- 
sands of depositors were violently affected and 
trade and credit throughout the northwestern 
part of the State were much d^ressed. The build- 
ing and loan associations of Toledo, Akron and 
some other localities were generally obliged to 
invoke the 60-day suspension. Financial security 
in Akron was increased in October by a merger 
of three chief banks with $75,000,000 of resources 
and the creation of a $15,000,000 credit pool by 
the city’s rubber interests. 

Elections. The vacant seat of Nicholas Long- 
worth ( q.v. ) in the House of Representatives was 
won, on November 3, by a Republican, John B. 
Hollister, in spite of expectations that David 
Lorbach, Democratic candidate, would carry this 
Ist or Cincinnati District. Martin L. Sweeney, 
Democrat, was elected Representative to fill the 
vacancy in the 20th (Cleveland) District, defeat- 
ing Hayden Parry, Republican. Cleveland voted 
by a majority of about 10,000 to give up the 
city-manager plan of government. A proposal for 


a $7,500,000 State Welfare bond issue to pro- 
mote public building was defeated. 

Officers. Governor, George White; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, William G. Pickeral; Secretary 
of State, Clarence J. Brown; Treasurer, Harry 
S. Day; Auditor, Joseph T. Tracy; Attorney- 
General, Gilbert Bettman; Director of Educa- 
tion, J. L. Clifton. 

JcDiGiART. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Carrington, T. Marshall; Associate Justices, 
Thomas A. Jones, Edward S. Matthias, Robert 
H. Day, Florence E. Allen, Reynolds R. Kinkade, 
James E. Robinson. 

OHIO NOBTHEBN VNIVEBSITY. An in- 
stitution for the higher education of men and 
women in Ada, Ohio, founded in 1871, and under 
the direction of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
There were 856 students in 1930-31, and in the 
summer quarter 417 students. The faculty con- 
sisted of 49 members. The productive endowment 
of the institution amounted to $506,105, and the 
income for the year to $260,629. The library con- 
sisted of 169,000 volumes. President, Robert Wil- 
liams, A.M., D.D., TJLi.D. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. A State in- 
stitution for the higher education of men and 
women in Columbus, Ohio, founded in 1870. The 
enrollment for the autumn term of 1931 totaled 
10,798, distributed as follows: Graduate school, 
1277; agriculture, 886; applied optics, 62; arts 
and sciences, 2088; arts-education, 51; commerce 
and administration, 1893; dentistry, 201; edu- 
cation, 1765; engineering, 1600; law, 277; med- 
icine, 356; nursing, 106; pharmacy, 143; vet- 
erinary medicine, 172. There were in addition 
4845 students registered in the summer quarter 
of 1931. The faculty numbered 1000, an increase 
of 10 over 1930. The endowment amounted to 
$1,153,056. The total income for the year was 
$8,958,932, while the total expenditures were 
$9,177,850. The buildings and equipment were 
valued at $21,300,000. The library contained 
380,000 volumes. President, George W. Right- 
mire, LL.D. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY. A State university for 
the higher education of men and women, founded 
in Athens, Ohio, in 1804. The student enrollment 
for the first semester of 1931 was 2563, of whom 
1322 were in the college of liberal arts, and 1236 
were in the college of education. The enrollment 
for the 1931 summer session was 1344, of whom 
278 were in the college of liberal arts, and 1066 
were in the college of education. The income for 
1930 was $1,570,086. The faculty numbered 227. 
The library contained more than 76,000 bound 
volumes. President, Elmer Burritt Bryan, L.H.D., 
LL.D. 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. An in- 
stitution for the higher education of men and 
women in Delaware, Ohio, under the control of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, founded in 
1844. For the autumn semester of 1931 the total 
enrollment was 1644. The faculty numbered 176. 
The productive endowment of the university 
amounted to $3,300,000 and the income for the 
year 1930-31 for educational enterprises was 
$619,003 and for auxiliary enterprises $301,094. 
The library contained 131,843 volumes. Presi- 
dent, Edmund D. Soper, D.D., LL.D. 

OIL. See Petroleum. 

OIL ENGINE. See Internal Combustion 
Engines. 

OKLAHOMA. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State 
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on Apr. 1, 1930, was 2,306,040; in 1920 it was 
2,028,283. Native whites numbered 2,096,671 
(1930), 1,781,226 (1920). Foreicn-born whites, 
26,763 (1930), 39,968 (1920). Negroes, 172,198 
(1930), 149,408 (1920). Indians, 92,725 (1030). 
Mexicans, 7364 (1930). The urban dwellers, those 
in communities of at least 2600, increased rapidly, 
to 821,681 (1930), from 639,480 (1920); but 
they were still outnumbered almost two to one by 
the rural population, which was 1,674,359 (1930), 
as against 1,488,803 (1920). 

Of 828,029 persons reported as in gainful oc- 
cupations in 1930, 306,140 were in agriculture 
(whereof 199,486 were farmers); 115,735 were 
in trade; 111,963, in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, including building (32,377) ; 
62,212 in transportation; 65,800 in professional 
service; 60,210 in mineral extraction, of whom 
the oil and gas wells occupied 49,113. Oklahoma 
City, the capital and most populous city, had 
185,389 inhabitants (1930), 91,295 (1920); 

Tulsa, 141,268 (1930), 72,075 (1920) ; Muskogee, 
32,026 (1930), 30,277 (1920). 

Agbioultube. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the prin- 
cipal crops in 1931 and 1030: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod, Bu. Value 

Cotton 1931 8,818,000 1,220,000* 

1930 8,997,000 854,000* 

Corn 1931 8,821.000 51,808,000 15,542,000 

1930 8,193.000 86,762,000 23.246.000 

Wheat ... 1981 4,407,000 74,919,000 28.469.000 

1930 3,985,000 37,382,000 22,055.000 

Hay, tame .. 1931 445,000 568.000 » 8.806.000 

1930 889,000 490,000* 6,096.000 

Grain sorghum 1981 1.443,000 12,987,000 8,896,000 

1930 1,885,000 8,678,000 5,207,000 

Oats 1931 1,516,000 43.206.000 8,209.000 

1930 1,053,000 25,798,000 9,808,000 

Potatoes 1931 45,000 8,240,000 1,944,000 

1930 88,000 8,496,000 8,846,000 

Sweet 

potatoes .. 1931 19,000 1,330,000 931,000 

1930 17,000 1,190,000 1,190,000 


* Bales. * Tons. 

Mixebal Pboduction. The production of pe- 
troleum, though much reduced in 1930, remained 
in excess of the quantity regarded as desirable 
by many students of the industry. There were 
produced in 1930, 216,227,000 barrels of petrol- 
eum, as against 255,004,000 in 1929; by value 
$277,000,000 (estimated, 1930), $364,660,000 
(1929). The production of natural gas rose to 

357.893.000 M cubic feet for 1929, from 320,- 

861.000 M for 1928; by value, to $53,628,000 
(1929), from $47,470,000 (1928). In addition, 
there was recovered a great quantity of natural- 
gas gasoline — 676,030,000 gallons in 1929 and, 
in 1930, 578,600,000 gallons; in value $42,766,- 
000 for 1929 and $28,810,000 for 1930. The re- 
mainder of the State’s mineral total was made 
up largely of its zinc production, 136,163 short 
tons for 1930 and 192,042 for 1929; by value, 
$13,070,688 (1930), $26,349,544 (1929). Produc- 
tion of lead was 23,062 short tons for 1930, 
and 46,513 for 1929; by value, $2,305,200 (1930), 
$5,800,638 (1929). Coal production, though re- 
stricted by the competing abundance of other 
mineral fuels, is normally substantial. It de- 
clined, however, to 2,546,000 short tons for 1930, 
from 3,774,080 for 1929, for which year the 
quantity had a value of $11,481,000. The total 
value of the State’s mineral production was $516,- 
685,232 for 1929; for 1928, $486,634,347. 

Maivufactubbb. Federal Census data gathered 


in 1930 and covering the year 1029 gave the 
number of the Stated manufacturing establish- 
ments as 1661 (more than 20 per cent above the 
number for 1927). The wage earners employed 
numbered 31,279 (exceeding the total for 1927 
by 12 per cent). Wages paid by manufacturing 
establishments amounted to $40,721,920 (some- 
what more than 14 per cent above the wage total 
of 1927). Materials used in manufacture, plus 
fuel and purchased electricity, cost $306,990,041 
(some 14 per cent more than the corresponding 
1927 cost). The manufactured product was val- 
ued at $452,161,249 (an excess of 21. (^er cent 
over the value of the 1927 product). The value 
added by manufacture was estimated at $145,- 
171,208. Oklahoma City, the leading manufactur- 
ing community, had 243 establishments, employ- 
ing 6530 wage earners, who received wages of 
$7,646,056, and its product was $81,002,795. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintaining and 
operating governmental departments, $22,873,275 
(of which $3,656,799 was for local educa- 
tion) ; for interest on debt, $202,616; for perma- 
nent improvements, $18,908,613; total, $41,984,- 
604 (of which $17,551,116 was for highways, 
$1,632,764 being for maintenance and $16,918,441 
for construction). Revenues were $39,434,850. 
Funded debt outstanding on Juno 30, 1930, 
totaled $2,049,600. Net of sinking-fund assets, 
it was $1,934,650. On an assessed valuation of 
$1,829,674,641 the State levied in the year ad- 
valorem taxes of $0,403,861. 

Tbanspobtation. The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 6678.15. There had been added 23.94 miles 
of line in the year preceding, but 27.46 miles of 
line had been abandoned. In 1931 were built 
62.47 miles of new first track. 

Education. Legislative provision was made, 
according to State Superintendent Vaughan, in 
the Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, for $750,000 to supplement the equalization 
fund for the public schools; in order to relieve 
the population from what had been regarded as 
excessively heavy ad-valorem taxation, it was 
provided that one-half of the revenue from the 
State’s income tax should be allotted to support 
of schools. 

Chabities and Cobbections. a limited de- 
gree of central authority over State activities 
for the care and custody of persons was vested, 
under the system in force in 1931, in the De- 

artment of Charities and Corrections, which 

ad as its head a Commissioner (Mabel Bas- 
sett). 

Lsxhslation. The Legislative session of 1931 
failed to carry out an extensive and idealistic 
programme offered to it by Governor Murray. It 
passed an act providing for a net-income tax on 
both corporations and individuals. The rate of 
this tax ran from 2 per cent on personal incomes 
within $10,000 a year, up to 6 per cent on in- 
comes of over $100,000. An exemption of $760 
a year was allowed for each dependent on the 
person paying the tax. The first lew was to be 
made in 1932, on incomes of 1931. The gasoline 
tax was raised to five cents a gallon, from four 
cents. 

A radical measure against propagation by 
criminals was taken in the enactment of a law 
providing for the sexual sterilization, by surgery, 
of any person in the State penitentiary, reform- 
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atorj or other State institution, who had been 
convicted of a third criminal offense. As it ap- 
peared that many royalty owners escaped pay- 
ment of the State’s gross production tax on 
petroleum and gasoline, thus causing the State 
an estimated loss of $500,000 a year in potential 
revenue, the obligation to pay this tax was trans- 
ferred by law to the pipe-line companies, who were 
to charge payments to persons from whom they 
purchased. 

Political and Other Events. Governor W. H. 
('^Alfalfa Bill”) Murray, inaugurated January 
12, played an active and striking part in the 
State’s affairs. In issuing paroles to convicts he 
required them, in frequent instances, to leave 
the State. He inaugurated the practice of giving 
some of the appointments on the Governor’s staff 
to women. With the aid of a State-wide relief 
association his administration made headway 
against destitution prevalent in some of the 
coal and petroleum areas. 

The Governor had failed to obtain from the 
Legislature favorable consideration for some of 
his most cherished plans; among these a higher 
income tax on corporations and on large incomes, 
an escheat measure to forfeit certain corporations’ 
lands to the State, a free distribution of school 
text books by the State, and a budget system re- 
quiring a budget officer and forbidding the Legis- 
lature to increase budget appropriations by less 
than three-fourths of each house. He therefore 
brought about a popular referendum, by initia- 
tive, on all these proposals. It was held December 
18 and all were defeated by a vote about in the 
proportion of 3 to 2. 

Governor Murray called a detachment of the 
National Guard into service in Jul^ in an effort 
to compel the opening of a free bridge that had 
been built over the Bed River by Oklahoma and 
Texas jointly. A near-by toll bridge between 
Denison, Texas, and Durant, Oklahoma, failing 
to obtain from the State of Texas an agreed com- 
pensation for the loss of its business through 
the opening of the free bridge, had sued out a 
Federal injunction to prevent the opening of the 
Texas end of the latter. When Murray sought to 
compel it to open by the use of troops, Texas 
rangers were posted at the Texas end, which was 
thus blocked. Murray then retaliated hy blocking 
the Oklahoma end of the old toll bridge. The 
trouble was finally settled by making arrange- 
ments for the payment of the sum due the toll 
bridge owners from Texas. 

Later in July Governor Murray resorted to the 
use of the National Guard for a more serious 
purpose. On July 28 he served notice on pro- 
ducers in the petroleum fields of the State that 
unless the price of petroleum were immediately 
raised to one dollar a barrel he would summarily 
shut down operations in these fields. The product 
had been selling at something like half the price 
that he set, in consequence of a glut in produc- 
tion. His terms therefore could not be met, but 
many of the producers favored a shutdown as the 
alternative to unprofitable operations. The Gov- 
ernor ordered the shutdown on August 1, and 
called out troops to enforce it. He thus inau- 
gurated the summary way of dealing with over- 
production later adopted by Governor Sterling of 
Texas. 

At Ardmore, on June 9, two deputy sheriffs, 
in seeking to arrest a party of young Mexicans 
traveling by automobile, shot and killed two of 
the party; one of those killed was Emilio Cortes 


Rubio, a nephew of the President of Mexico. 
The occurrence led to diplomatic action on the 
art of Mexico. The men responsible for the 
illing were tried in Oklahoma and were ac- 
quitted, apparently on the theory that they had 
fired under the impression that the young Mex- 
icans were resisting arrest. See MexioD under 
History. 

Offioebs. Governor, William H. Murray ; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Robert Burns ; Secretary of 
State, R. A. Sneed ; State Auditor, Frank C. Car- 
ter; Attorney-General, J. Berry King; State 
Treasurer, Ray O. Weems; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, John Vaughan; State Ex- 
aminer and Inspector, John Rogers. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, E. 
F. Lester; Associate Justices, J. Howard Lang- 
ley, James B. Cullison, Charles Swindall, Robert 
A. Hefner, Edwin R. McNeill, Thomas G. An- 
drews, J. W. Clark, Fletcher Riley. 

OKLAHOMA, University of. A State insti- 
tution for the higher education of men and women 
in Norman, Okla., founded in 1890. The enroll- 
ment for the autumn of 1931 totaled 6173. For 
the summer session of 1931, 2388 students were 
registered. There were 301 faculty members. The 
productive funds of the university amounted 
to $3,200,000, and the income for 1931-32 was 
$1,627,641. The library contained 132,000 vol- 
umes. President, William Bennett Bizzcll, Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS. The American Asso- 
ciation for Old Age Security, whose president 
was Bishop Francis J. McConnell and whose ex- 
ecutive secretary was Abraham Epstein, whose 
intelligent work in the cause of the enactment of 
old age security laws had been an important factor 
in the achievement of this desirable form of so- 
cial insurance in the United States, was able to 
report that the year 1931 saw great advances 
in the enactment of old age security legislation. 
Its investigations indicated that in 38 legis- 
latures meeting during the year, 100 bills were 
presented and that measures were passed by 
both houses of legislatures in 6 States and were 
enacted into laws in 6 States. Thus, the total 
of States possessing old age security laws was 
17, covering fully 42,000,000 persons in the 
American population. 

Bills establishing old age pension systems were 

f assed by the legislatures of Delaware, Idaho, 
ndiana. West Virginia, New Jersey, and New 
Hampshire. The Governor of Indiana was the only 
State executive who failed to sign such a law. 
In addition, the State of Colorado changed its 
optional law of 1927 to a mandatory law and 
reduced the pensionable age from 70 to 06. The 
Wyoming law, too, was converted from an op- 
tional to a mandatory statute. The Pennsylvania 
legislature adopted a constitutional amendment 
to make possible the payment of pensions by the 
State and the counties. Maryland also amended 
its law to permit Baltimore to begin the pay- 
ment of pensions under the State law of 1927. 
The States of Oregon, Maryland, Illinois, and 
Connecticut authorized the establishment of com- 
missions for study and report to the legislatures 
in 1933. It is important to note that of the 6 
new laws enacted in 1931 only West Virginia’s 
contains the optional feature permitting the 
counties to inaugurate the system if they so 
desire. 

Mr. Epstein, in summarizing the status of old 
age security in 1931, pointed out that of the 
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17 laws on the statute books at that time, only 
those of Kentucky, Nevada, and probably West 
Virginia were likely to remain inoperative for a 
time. In 1931, too, probably 76,000 persons were 
receiving pensions in the State of California, 
Montana, Utah, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and New 
York. It is significant to note that in the month 
of October, New York State alone was pensioning 
43,206 of its citizens of whom 21,653 were resi- 
dents of New York City. The average pension of 
New York City was $32.37 a month; in the other 
cities of the State, it was $22.56; and for the 
counties, $20.90 a month. During September, the 
total number of pensioned persons in the State of 
California was 8750. The average pension in this 
State was $23 a month. In Massachusetts, 6412 
persons were receiving pensions, the average grant 
being $24.24 per month. 

Delawake. On Jan. 29, 1931, by sizable major- 
ities in both houses, the Delaware legislature 
adopted the Old-Age Pension Bill recommended 
by a commission headed by Alfred I. du Pont. 
During the 14 months preceding the enactment of 
the new law, Mr. Du Pont himself had been fur- 
nishing pensions for more than 1300 aged persons 
in the State due to the failure of the 1929 legis- 
lature to furnish such relief. Delaware’s old age 
pension law diflfered from acts already on the 
statute books of other States in the Union in that 
it provided that the complete cost for pensions be 
borne by the State without county contributions. 
The chief provisions of the new enactment were 
as follows; There was to be set up a State Old 
Age Welfare Commission appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and vested with the functions of adopting 
the necessary rules and regulations for the super- 
vision of the act. Applicants for pensions were 
required to be 06 years of age; residents of the 
United States for 16 years and residents of the 
State for not less than five years; and without 
children or other means of support. The size of 
the pension was limited to $300 annually (which 
was to include income from property or other 
sources) ; no amount in excess of $25 was to be 
allowed, but no statutory pension was fixed. 

Idaho. On Feb. 12, 19^, the State of Idaho, the 
f()urtc»enth State to join the company of those 
carrying old age pension statutes in their laws, 
enacted a measure for the relief of the aged. This 
law provided for the creation in each county of nn 
Old Age Pension Commission responsible for the 
administration of the law. Applicants for pensions 
were required to have the following qualifica- 
tions: I’o be 6.5 years of age; a citizen of the 
United States for 15 years; a resident of Idaho for 
not leas than 10 years; and a resident of the 
county for three years. Persona ineligible for 
pensions were those who had been imprisoned 
during 10 years preceding the date of application, 
had deserted their husbands or wives, who had 
assigned property prior to the filing of applica- 
tion, who had children or other responsible per- 
sons able to support them and who had annual 
incomes (including the pension) exceeding $300. 
The County Commissions were vested with the 
power of determining the size of the individual 
allotments, the statutory allotments being fixed, 
however, at $25 a month. Pensions under the 
Idaho law were to be paid from the poor fund or 
current expense fund of each county. 

West Viiiqinia. On Mar. 11, 1931, an old age 
pension law was passed by the State legislature to 
be effective three months after passage. The 
county courts in the State were authorized to 


establish this system subject to the approval of 
the voters in each individual county. After two 
years’ operation the county courts might, on their 
own motion, and were required to bn the petition 
of 500 taxpayers, to submit the question again to 
a popular referendum. Applicants for pensions 
were required to have the following qualifications : 
Were 65 years of age or over;* had been citizens 
of the United States for at least 15 years; had 
resided in the State of West Virginia and the 
county of application continuously for at least 
10 years. Persons ineligible for pensions were the 
following: Those who at the time of application 
were inmates of public or private homes for the 
aged; those in need of institutional care; those 
who during 10 years preceding application had 
been imprisoned for felonies; those who had chil- 
dren or other persons responsible for their sup- 
port and capable of support ; those who had prop- 
erty, income or other means of support ; those who 
had disposed or had assigned property preceding 
the filing of application. The statute fixed the 
maximum pension grant of one dollar a day. In 
the discretion of the county court relief might 
include medical and surgical care, including 
nursing. County courts maintaining a system of 
old age relief were required each year to levy a 
special tax on the property in the county. 

New Jersey. Without one dissenting vote, the 
New Jersey legislature on April 24 passed an old 
age pension bill making it the Sixteenth State with 
such legislation. The chief provisions of this bill 
were the following: There was created a Divi- 
sion of Old Age Belief in the State’s Department 
of Institutions and Agencies. A director for old 
age relief was to be appointed in each county. 
Applicants to be eligible for pensions were re- 
quired to be 70 years of age; unable to maintain 
themselves and having no children responsible for 
their support; citizens of the United States; a 
State resident for 15 years; and a resident of the 
county of application for one year. Persons who 
had been convicted of felonies or misdemeanors 
or who possessed property in excess of $3000 were 
not eligible. County welfare boards were vested 
with authority to determine the size of the pen- 
sion in each instance, a maximum of one dollar a 
day being set. As a condition of the granting of 
the pension the law empowered the county wel- 
fare boards to require the transference of any 
property the pensioner might possess to the 
county. The counties were required to appropriate 
funds necessary for the administration of the act; 
however, three-fourths of the amount expended 
was to be repaid bv the State to each county. The 
State’s share of old age relief was to be derived 
from the revenue produced by an inheritance tax. 

New Hampshire. On May 6, both houses of 
the State legislature reenacted an old age pension 
law following the action of the State Supreme 
Court declaring a previously proposed old age pen- 
sion law invalid. The law called for the creation 
in each county of a Board of Commissioners to 
administer the act, the counties paying the relief 
and being subsequently reimbursed by each city 
or town legally ^argeable with the expense. Ap- 
plicants for pensions were required to possess the 
following qualifications: Were 70 years of age; 
citizens of the United States for 15 years; a res- 
ident of the State and county of application for 
16 years. The following types of persons were 
ineligible; those able to support themselves or 
having children or other persons responsible for 
their support; those possessing property in ex- 
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ceBs of $2000; those who had assigned property 
immediately before application; inmates of char- 
itable or correctional institutions; those in need 
of institutional care; those who had been im- 
prisoned for 10 years preceding the date of ap- 
plication. Ck)unty commissioners were charged 
with fixing the size of relief based on individual 
requirements, the maximum however to be $7.50 a 
week from all sources. As a condition of the grant- 
ing of relief, county commissioners might require 
the transfer of property from the pensioner to 
the county to be held in trust and on the pen- 
sioner’s death the county, city, or town was to be 
reimbursed from this trust fund, moneys expended 
for relief. 

Amebican Federation of Labor. The executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor, 
in August, approved a model old age security bill 
which was to be referred to State federations 
throughout the United States and which was to 
act as a basis for a nationwide labor campaign. 
The model bill called for a pension to indigent 
citizens 65 years of age whose annual income did 
not exceed $468 and who had no property in excess 
of $3000. The bill fixed the maximum weekly pen- 
sion at $9 and proposed that the funds were to 
be supplied by the State. 

Canada. Previous issues of this Year Book 
have pointed out that as a result of a Dominion 
law in 1927, permitting the Provincial govern- 
ments to pass old age legislation, there have been 
written on the statute books of five Canadian prov- 
inces laws calling for the granting of relief to aged 
citizens. On June 30, 1930, in these five provinces, 
as well as in the Northwest Territories, there 


age pension grants were made in this country, 
bringing the total number of pensioners to 
155,106. 

Uruguay. This countr^r has had an old age 
pension law on its books since 1919, under which 
pensions are paid to all persons reaching 60 years 
of age or proving total incapacitation to work. 
The law also makes eligible for pension grants 
foreigners who have lived in the country for 15 
years. See Labor Legislation; Labor Legisla- 
tion, American Association for. 

OLD CATHOLICS. A religious communion 
which owes its origin to the withdrawal from the 
Homan Catholic Church of certain members who 
refused to accept the dogma of papal infallibility, 
passed by the Vatican Council in 1870, and or- 
ganized a separate ecclesiastical body, founded 
on the diocesan episcopate, at the first Old Catho- 
lic congress held in Munich, Germany, in 1871. It 
is found principally among the countries of Cen- 
tral Europe, whose churches are in communion 
with the See of Utrecht. In 1930 there were 33,- 
000 members in Germany, 30,600 in Switzerland, 
31,000 in Austria, 20,000 in Czechoslovakia, 12,- 
000 in the Netherlands, 100,000 in Poland, and 
41,460 in Yugoslavia. Small congregations also 
exist in France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, England, 
and the United States. In the last named country 
the church has been known, since its organization 
in 1914, as the Old Catholic Church in America; 
in 1926, according to the U. S. Census, it had 
nine parishes with 1888 members. Among some 
of the churches, especially in Germany, the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception, the obliga- 
tion of confession, and priestly absolution arc re- 


TOTAL COST OP OLD AGE PENSIONS IN OANADA AND COST TO DOMINION GOVERNMENT, 

FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS 


Province 


Alberta 

British Columbia . . . . 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Saskatchewan 

Northwest Territories 

Total 


April If to June 80, 1980 

Dominion*§ 
share 


Since adoption of old age 
pension act 

Total Dominion's 

share 


Total 

1152,475 

279,320 

321,263 

1 , 735,020 

274,992 

261 


2 , 763,331 


$ 76,238 

130,660 

160,631 

867,510 

137,496 

261 


1 , 881,796 


$ 419,895 

2 , 828,995 

1 , 970,559 

3 , 990,708 

1 , 594,935 

818 


10 , 305,910 


$ 209,948 

1 , 164,478 

985,279 

1 , 995,354 

797,468 

818 


5 , 153,345 


were 47,291 pensioners who were receiving grants 
as indicated in the accompanying table. 

Russia. Under the Russian Five Year Plan 
provision was made for a complete system of 
social insurance to cover old age invalidity, sick- 
ness, and unemployment. A system of old age pen- 
sions was being introduced by stages. In 1927-28, 
it was applied to workers in the textile industry; 
in 1928-29, to workers in mines, metal industry, 
river transport and railways; in 1929-30 to work- 
ers in the dyeing industry, glass works, potteries, 
tobacco factories, and chemical, clothing, wood, 
and printing industries; in 1930-31 to workers 
in the mineral and food industries and to non- 
manual workers in those branches of the indus- 
tries already covered. The Soviet scheme called for 
the granting of old age pensions equivalent to 50 
per cent of the wage. 

New Zealand. In this country a system of old 
age pensions had existed for 32 vears and in 1930 
some 27,000 citizens were receiving benefits under 
it. 

Australia. In 1030 an additional 22,575 old 


jected. The mass is said in the vernacular; and 
priests are allowed to marry. Intercommunion 
with the Anglican communion was accomplished 
at a conference in Bonn, Germany, in duly, 1931, 
the concordat being ratified later by the Vienna 
congress of the Old Catholic Church and by the 
convocations of Canterbury and York of the 
Church of England. See England, Church of. 

OLDENBURG, Ol'ddn-bdbrK. A State of the 
German Republic. See Germany under Area and 
Population, 

OLDS, George Daniel. American mathema- 
tician and former president of Amherst College, 
died in Amherst, Mass., May 11, 1931. He was 
born in Middleport, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1853, and 
was graduated from the University of Rochester 
in 1873. After several years of graduate study 
at the universities of Heidelberg and Berlin, he 
became in 1884 professor of mathematics at the 
University of Rochester. In 1891 he was called 
to Amherst College in the same capacity, be- 
coming dean in 1909 and president in 1924. He 
retired as president emeritus in the year 1927. 
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OLD TBSTAKSNT ABCSUBOLOGY. Bee 

OLEOMARGABIKB. See Daibtinng. 

OLYMPIC GAMES. There was considerable 
activity in 1931 concerning the Olympic Games 
that were to be held in 1932 at Los Angeles, Calif. 
Preparations were made by all countries to send 
teams to California, and the Los Angeles au- 
thorities had arranged that nothing would be 
left undone to make these Olympic Games the 
best in history. Tlie athletes were to be housed 
in specially-built bungalows and arrangements 
were completed for their transportation to the 
stadium, the lagoon, etc. 

The winter Olympics were to be held at Lake 
Placid, N. Y., in February and elaborate arrange- 
ments were made for their success. A stadium for 
the ice hockey games was erected, and a new 
bobsled-run, as well as a ski jump. The bobsled- 
run down the side of Mt. Van Hoevenberg and the 
ski jump ranked with the best in the world. 

OLYNTHX7S. See ABCiijBOLOGY. 

OMAN. See Auabia. 

ONTARIO, fln-ta'rI-6. Second in size (after 
Quebec) among the Canadian Provinces, Ontario 
lies between Quebec on the east and Manitoba on 
the west. The area is 407,262 square miles; the 
population at the census of 1031 was 3,431,683, 
compared with 2,033,662 in 1921. Toronto, the 
capital, had 627,582 inhabitants in 1931 (521,- 
893 in 1021). Other leading cities, with the 1031 
census population, were: Ottawa, 124,988 (107,- 
843 in 1921) ; Hamilton, 164,914 (114,151) ; Lon- 
don, 71,022 (60,959); and Windsor, 62,967 (38,- 
591). Living births in 1929 numbered 68,411; 
deaths, 38,102; marriages, 27,605. Elementary 
schools in 1928 enrolled 708,081 pupils, secondary 
schools 97,833, and the seven universities (1928- 
29) 17,589. 

Besides leading all the Canadian Provinces in 
manufacturing, Ontario is rich in agricultural, 
mineral, and forest resources. With 9910 manu- 
facturing establishments, representing a capital 
investment of $2,418,340,450, and 339,859 em- 
ployees, the factories of the Province in 1929 
produced goods valued at $2,103,090,788, of which 
$1,022,984,190 represented the value added in 
process of production. In the same year, the pub- 
licly owned Ontario Hydro-electric Power Com- 
mission distributed 1,136,689 electric horse power 
to 552,321 customers in 607 municipalities. In the 
fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1930, the Commission 
earned a net surplus of $1,163,660, as compared 
with $1,575,225 in the previous year. The Com- 
mission increased its capital investment by $37,- 
000,000 during the year and its gross revenue by 
$1,363,914. There are about 14,000,000 acres of 
cultivated land, of which 10,009,200 acres pro- 
duced field crops valued at $179,919,000 in 1930. 
In 1929, 10,020,294 acres ^delded crops valued at 
$241,778,000. Mineral production (1930) was 
provisionally reported at $113,641,468 ($95,272,- 
332 in 1931). The chief minerals exploited are 
gold ($43,117,688 in 1931), silver, copper, nickel, 
platinum, crude petroleum, and natural gas. From 
the forested area of about 240,000 square miles, 
lumber and other sawmill products valued at $32,- 
743,346, wood pulp valued at $39,963,707, and 
paper and newsprint valued at $06,822,230 were 
extracted in 1929. Fisheries yielded $3,933,339 in 
1929 ($4,030,753 in 1928). Steam railways extend 
over 11,000 miles and highways over 52,000 miles. 
A railway extension to James Bay was completed 
in 1931. Construction or improvement of the On- 


tario section of the trans-Canada highway was 
started in 1931 as an emergency unemployment 
relief project. 

Ordinary provincial revenues for the fiscal 
year ended Oct. 31, 1930, totaled $57,343,291 and 
expenditures $57,989,363, according to prelimi- 
nary figures. The bonded indebtedness in 1929 was 
$350,563,845. The Province is administered by a 
lieutenant-governor, appointed by the Dominion, 
a responsible cabinet, and a single legislative 
chamber of 112 members elected by popular vote. 
The Legislature constituted in 1929 comprised 90 
Conservatives, 2 Liberals, 6 Progressives, 4 La- 
borites, and 1 United Farmer. Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in 1931, W. D. Ross. Premier, President of the 
Council, and Minister of Education, G. 8. Henry 
(Conservative). In the year ended Oct. 31, 1931, 
the Ontario Liquor Control Board sold liquor 
and permits valued at $45,835,707 and earned a 
profit of $8,491,653. See Canada. 

OPERA. See Music. 

OPIUM CONVENTION. See League of 
Nations. 

ORANGE FREE STATE. A province of the 
Union of South Africa. Capital, Bloemfontein. 
See South Africa, Union of. 

ORANGES. See Horticulture. 

ORATORIOS. See Music. 

ORCHESTRAS. See Music. 

ORDNANCE. See Military Progress. 

ORE DEPOSITS. See Geology. 

ORE DRESSING. See Metallurgy. 

OREGON. Population. According to the Fif- 
teenth Census the population of the State on Apr. 
1, 1930, was 953,786; in 1920 it was 783,389. The 
native whites numbered 831,554 (1930), 666,995 
(1920). Foreign-born whites, 105,475 (1930), 
102,151 (1920). There were in the State, in 1930, 
2234 Negroes, 1565 Mexicans, 4776 Indians, 2083 
Chinese, 4958 Japanese, and 1061 Filipinos. The 
urban population (living in communities of at 
least 2500) predominated slightly in 1930, when 
it was 489,746, as against 391,019 in 1920; while 
the rural population was 464,040 (1930), 392,370 
(1920). 

Of 409,680 persons reported as in gainful oc- 
cupations, 82,031 were in agriculture (49,917 be- 
ing fanners and 26,650 paid farm workers) ; 
99,481 were in the mechanical and manufacturing 
industries; 67,893 in trade; 44,670 in transporta- 
tion; 34,175 in professional service; 37,029 in 
domestic or personal service; 19,277 in forestry. 
Portland, the most populous city, had 301,815 in- 
habitants (1930), 258,288 (1920); Salem, the 
capital, had 26,266 (1930), 17,679 (1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod. Btu, Value 

Hay, tame.. 1931 967,000 1,538,000 • $18,078,000 

1930 929.000 1,768,000« 16.973.000 

Wheat 1981 945.000 17,662,000 8.927,000 

1930 1,027,000 23,621,000 18,745.000 

Oats 1931 223,000 7,186,000 2,855,000 

1930 240,000 8,880,000 8,108,000 

Potatoee . . . 1931 42,000 5,460,000 2,780,000 

1980 33,000 5,115,000 4,848,000 

Apples 1931 4,150,000 2,282,000 

1930 6,200,000 4.650.000 

Corn 1931 62,000 1,860,000 1,209,000 

1930 60,000 1,980,000 1,648,000 

Hops 1931 15,500 16,480,000 » 2,800,000 

1930 14,000 14,860,000 » 2,152,000 

Barley 1931 74,000 2,072,000 932.000 

1930 76,000 2.280,000 1,140,000 


* Tons. * Pounds. 
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Miztjcral PBODUcnoN. The only important fea- 
tures of the mineral industry of the State in 
1029 were the production of stone and of sand 
and gravel, which together made up about half 
of the year’s mineral total by value. The State 
mined gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc on a 
minor scale. The value of its eombined product 
of these minerals was $325,143 for 1930, as 
against $486,000 for 1929, when higher prices 
had promoted greater activity. The chief part 
of the metal value lay in the yield of gold, 14,401 
fine ounces for 1930 and 17,092 for 1929; by 
value, $297,600 for 1930 and $353,323 for 1929. 
The fotol value of the mineral products of the 
State was $6,876,703 for 1929; for 1928, $6,- 
686,988. 

The total value of the gold, silver, copper, and 
lead from lode and placer mines in Oregon in 
1931 was estimated at $314,100, compared with 
$325,143 in 1930, a decrease of approximately 
$11,000, by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The value 
of the gold in 1931 was almost 99 per cent 
of the total value of all metals recorded. Com- 
pared with 1930 there were large decreases in 
the output and value of silver, copper, and lead, 
but gold increased about 5 per cent. The out- 
put in 1931 being estimated at 15,000 6ne ounces, 
valued at about $310,100, an increase of ap- 
proximately 600 ounces in quantity and $12,398 
in value, compared with the production reported 
for the year 1930. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering 1929 placed the number of 
the State’s manufacturing establishments at 2466 
(about 40 per cent more than their number for 
1927). These establishments employed 65,521 
wage earners (an excess of 14.6 over 1927). The 
wages paid amounted to $86,865,165 (nearly 15 
per cent more than had been paid in 1927). Ma- 
Wials for manufacture, plus fuel and purchased 
electricity, cost $205,547,630 (more than in 1927 
by 9 per cent). The manufactured product was 
valued at $412,330,623 (exceeding that of 1927 by 
20.3 per cent) . Net of material, fuel, and electrical 
costs, the value added by manufacture was $206,- 
782,993. Portland provided roughly one-third of 
the manufacturing activity; its 1042 establish- 
ments employed 21,901 wage earners, paid them 
wages of $29,047,403, and turned out a manu- 
factured product with a total value of $172,433,- 
230. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintaining and 
operating governmental departments, $13,667,161 
(of which $480,008 was for local education) ; for 
conducting public-service enterprises, $57,841 ; 
for interest on debt, $2,771,497; for permanent 
improvements, $12,011,288; total, $28,507,787 (of 
which $14,222,367 was for highways, $3,296,979 
being for maintenance and $10,925,388 for con- 
struction). Revenues were $30,368,961. Funded 
State debt outstanding on Sept. 30, 1930, totaled 
$50,096,901, of which $28,066,750 was for high- 
ways. Net of sinking-fund assets, it was $29,- 
975,281. On an assessed valuation of $1,124,988,- 
692 the State levied in the year ad-valorem taxes 
of $4,633,068. 

Tban SPORT ATiON. The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 3456.13. Additions to total line under opera- 
tion had totaled 17.24 miles during the year pre- 
ceding, but line abandoned had totaled 48.65 
miles. In 1931 were built 28.4 miles of new track. 


EnnoAtiOK. Efforts were made during the year 
to increase the amount of educational service 
rendered by the public schools in proportion to 
the amounts expended. These efforts, according 
to State Superintendent Rice, took the form of 
research activities, the issue of standard texts, 
and revision of curriculum. 

For the academic year 1930-31 the number 
of the State’s inhabitants of school age (4 to 19 
years) was stated as 260,052. There were en- 
rolled in the public schools 201,732 pupils. Of 
these, 152,960 were in common schools or ele- 
mentary grades, and 48,782 were in high schools. 
The year’s expenditures for public-school educa- 
tion totaled $17,814,445. 

Legislation. The regular biennial session of 
the 36th Legislative Assembly, continuing until 
March 5, produced an exceptionally largo output 
of laws, of which, however, a considerable propor- 
tion were vetoed by (Governor Meier. The State 
Public Service Commission of three was abol- 
ished and in its place was created a Department 
of Public Utilities, headed by a single commis- 
sioner, who was to hold by the Governor’s ap- 
pointment and to be removable at the Governor’s 
discretion. This official was specifically charged 
to represent the public in controversies with util- 
ities. At the same time the right was granted to 
cities and towns to make their own arrange- 
ments with utilities serving them, by the issue of 
franchises or otherwise, subject to the approval 
of the Commissioner of Public Utilities. If he 
should in such case disapprove, he might still be 
reversed by the electorate of the municipality. 
The old act establishing for utilities the require- 
ment of a certificate of convenience and necessity 
and thus removing competition from the utility 
field was repealed. 

The Legislature created also a Hydro-eloctric 
Commission, to be composed of the State Engineer 
and two appointees of the Governor. In this body 
was vested jurisdiction over the dcNelopment of 
hydro-electric resources, somewhat after the model 
of the Federal Water Power Act. The Commission 
was to issue to developers of such resources li- 
censes to terminate in not more than 50 years; 
also to require them to set up reserves to retire 
invested capital during term of license. Reversion 
to the State was stipulated to take place at the 
expiry of a license, in controversion of the doc- 
trine of ultimate Federal jurisdiction over waters. 
Localities obtained power to set up utility dis- 
tricts for public developments. 

A State Department of Agriculture was cre- 
ated, in which were merged divers supervisory 
agencies. A State Police patterned on the forces 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey was brought 
into existence. A reform in the method of ju- 
diciary election, patterned on the system of the 
State of Washington, was adopted. It provided a 
separate ballot for judicial candidates and from 
that ballot it banished party labels, with the 
object of securing a non-partisan bench. The Leg- 
islature also submitted to popular vote for rati- 
fication three constitutional amendments. These, 
respectively, were: To restrict voting on bond 
issues and special tax levies to taxpayers; to 
offer tax-levying bodies an option of three years 
from which to choose the base-year in increasing 
a tax; to permit defendants in other than capi- 
tal crimes to waive trial by jury. 

In addition to the incoxpe tax ratified by popu- 
lar vote in 1930, there was enacted a special in- 
come tax on the revenue from such intangibles 
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as bonds and shares of stock. The rate of this tax 
was set at 8 per cent, as against a sliding rate 
of not over 6 per cent on the general State income 
tax; but income paying the intangible-income tax 
was exempted from paying the general income 
tax. A peculiar feature of the measure granted 
exemptions to small incomes but withdrew them 
progressively from larger incomes. A uniform 
traffic code was adopted conforming mainly with 
those of Washington, California, and several 
other States. For the benefit of the dairies, a tax 
of 10 cents a pound was laid on oleomargarine. 
The one-mill tax for market roads was abolished 
and a system of secondary roads was created, to 
remove the burden of such roads from the direct 
taxpayer. The 2 per cent penalty on delinquent 
taxes was abolished and interest rates on delin- 
quent taxes were reduced retroactively. The bank- 
ing law was recodified and made to provide a 
separate code for building and loan companies. 
A State Probation Commission, to be appointed 
by the Governor and to serve without pay, was 
provided. 

Political and Other Events. Governor Meier 
became involved in a conflict with State Treas- 
urer Kay and Secretary of State Hoss, members 
of the State Board of Control, over his demand 
that they vote for the dismissal of the Superin- 
tendent of the State Penitentiary. The death of 
State Treasurer Kay in May gave the Governor 
the control of the Board and put an end to ef- 
fective opposition to his plans of reform. He ap- 
pointed Maj,-Gen. S. 13. Butler, Retired, to 
be chief of the newly created State police force. 
The City and County of Portland each voted in 
April a bond issue of $1,000,000 to give work to 
the unemployed. 

Officers. Governor, Julius L. Meier; Secre- 
tary of State, and State Auditor, Hal E. Hoss; 
Treasurer, Rufus C. Holman; Attorney-General, 
I. H. Van Winkle; Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Charles A. Howard. 

JuDiciART. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Henry J. Bean; Associate Justices, Harry H. 
Belt, George M. Brown, John L. Rand, George 
Rossnian, Percy R. Kelly, J. U. Campbell. 

OREGON, University of. A State institution 
of higher education in Eugene, Ore., founded in 
1872. It consists of a college of literature, science, 
and the arts, graduate school, and schools of 
architecture, business, education, journalism, 
law, music, physical education, medicine, and so- 
cial work, the latter two being located in Port- 
land. The enrollment for the autumn term of 
1031 was 3117. The faculty for the autumn 
term numbered 226. The total income for the 
year July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931, was $1,603,- 
688. The endowment amounted to $235,510, with 
a productive income of $11,775. The main library 
contained 230,371 volumes, and the medical 
school library more than 11,000 volumes. 

During 1931 the out-patient clinic building, 
located on the Portland medical school campus, 
was completed at a cost of $400,000, made possible 
through a gift from the General Education Board. 
President, Arnold Bennett Hall, J.D., LL.D. 

OREGON STATE AGRICITLTXXRAL COL- 
LEGE. The Federal land-grant college of Oregon, 
established under Federal and State support in 
1868 in Corvallis. The enrollment for the autumn 
term of 1931 was 3036, of whom 2076 were 
men and 960 were women. The 1931 summer 
session enrollment was 1636. The total resident 
enrollment for the full year 1930-31 was 6570. 


There were 328 members on the teaching faculty. 

Beginning with July 1, 1931, all the State in- 
stitutions of higher learning in Oregon were to 
be administered by the State Board of Higher 
Education on the basis of a unified budget. There 
were 100,530 catalogued volumes in the library. 
The Charles Lathrop Pack forestry ]^ize, the Lee 
scholarship in home economics, the E. D. Ressler 
memorial award in vocational education, and the 
College Folk Club scholarship were established 
during the year. The J. G. Crawford collection 
from prehistoric burial mounds was added to the 
college museum. President, William Jasper Kerr, 
Sc.D., LL.D. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. See Chemistry. 

ORGANISTS. See Music. 

ORIENTAL FRUIT MOTH. See Entomol- 
ogy, Economic. 

ORIENTAL RESEARCH. See ARcUiEOLOoY. 

ORPEN, Sir William. An Irish painter, died 
in London, Sept. 29, 1931. He was born in Still- 
organ, County Dublin, Nov. 27, 1878, and at- 
tended the Dublin Metropolitan School of Art 
but owed his chief training to the radical Slade 
School in London. In 1899 he first exhibited at 
the New English Art Club, in which a powerful 
portrait of the painter, Augustus John, brought 
him membership in 1900. In 1904 he was elected 
to the Royal Hibernian Academy, and in 1910 
became an Associate of the Royal Academy. Or- 
pen was a versatile painter, brilliant in technique 
and facile in execution. His color was bright and 
strong, his treatment of light especially success- 
ful, his design striking, sometimes bizarre. He 
was thoroughly Irish in spirit, often whimsical 
and satiric, and delighted in Irish figure subjects, 
such as “The Irish Volunteer,” “The Irish Wed- 
ding,” “On the Irish Shore,” “Young Ireland,” 
and “In the Wicklow Mountains.” One of his 
specialties was “portrait interiors,” in which the 
sitter was represented in the intimate surround- 
ings of his home. His portraits painted to order 
were more conventional in style, though vigor- 
ously characterized ; among the distinguished per- 
sons who sat for him were Woodrow Wilson, 
Viscount Bryce, Marshal Foch, and Field Marshal 
Sir Henry Wilson. 

During the World War Orpen was appointed 
an official artist by the government and commis- 
sioned a major in the British Army. Typical of 
his war pictures are “The Warwicks Entering 
Peronne: March, 1917,” “Changing Billets,” 
“Bombing at Night,” and “The Great Mine, La 
Boiselle”; but there was about them an artifi- 
ciality which to critics made them appear too 
theatrical. His “Signing of Peace in the Hall of 
Mirrors, Versailles” and “A Peace Conference at 
the Quai dDrsay,” which were exhibited at the 
Academy in 1920, were more successful; but he 
lost the commission he had received from the 
British Imperial War Museum on account of his 
unconventional “To the Unknown British Soldier 
in France,” a satire on war. He became a Royal 
Academician in 1919. In 1929 he was elected 
a corresponding member of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, lie wrote An Onlooker 
in France (1921) and Stories of Old Ireland and 
Myself (1924) and edited The Outline of Art 
(2 vols., 1923-24). 

OSBORN. H. F. See Zoology. 

OULAHAN, Richard Victor. An American 
journalist, died Dec. 30, 1931, in Washington, 
D. C., where he was born May 23, 1867. He began 
his newspaper career in 1886 on the Washin^^n 
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Oritio and was subse^ently news editor and as- 
sociate editor of the Koanoke (Va.) Daily Tele- 
gram (later the Roanoke Times). Returning to 
Washington in 1889, he was with the Waslnng- 
ton bureau of the United Press until 1897, when 
he became assistant and then chief Washington 
correspondent of the New York Sun. After 1912 
ho was chief Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times, and at the time of his death was 
dean of the capital corps of correspondents. He 
also served during 1913-17 as chairman of the 
standing committee of congressional correspond- 
ents. He was head of the Sun staff whi(^ re- 
ported the Russian- Japanese Peace Conference at 
Portsmouth, N. H. (1905) and the Times staff 
which reported the American-Mexican Peace 
Conference at Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 
(1914), the Paris Peace Conference (1918-19), 
and the Washington Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armament (1921). 

OTJSTBIC AFFAIR. See Fbange under His- 
tory. 

OUTBOARD RACOiNa. See Motorboats. 

OUTER MONGOLIA. See Mongolia. 

PACIFIC RELATIONS, Institute of. An 
organization formed in Honolulu in 1925 to 
serve as an unofficial body in studying the con- 
ditions of the Pacific peoples, with a view to the 
improvement of their mutual relations. It holds 
biennial conferences, promotes and coordinates 
research by other agencies, conducts research 
through its own secretariat, and endeavors to 
stimulate the mood of inquiry regarding Pacific 
problems on the part of the public generally. It 
is governed by a Pacific council, consisting of 
one representative from a recognized affiliated 
body of similar purposes in each country, includ- 
ing Australia, Great Britain, Canada, China, 
Japan, New Zealand, and the United States. 

The 1031 conference, the fourth biennial con- 
ference of the institute, was held from October 
21 to November 2. The original plan had been 
to hold the meeting in Hangchow, and elaborate 
preparations had been made toward that end by 
the Chinese hosts; but just before the conference 
convened the international situation was such 
that the Pacific council moved the seat of the 
conference to Shanghai. The discussions dealt 
with questions of trade and economic develop- 
ment of China, labor problems, diplomatic ma- 
chinery, foreign relations of China, migration 
and race problems, and education. An important 
feature of this conference was the admission to 
full membership, by a vote of the Pacific Coun- 
cil, of two codperating groups in the Philippine 
Islands and in the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics. The Philippine group sent a delegation 
to the China conference, and it was expected 
that members from the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics would attend the 1933 meeting. 

During 1931 the American council of the in- 
stitute, adhering to its policy of working as far 
as possible through existing organizations, stim- 
ulated a number of studies, in addition to those 
which it personally conducted through its educa- 
tion and research committees. It made a study 
of the status of the Chinese and Japanese lan- 
guages for entrance credit for Occidental stu- 
dents in colleges in the United States, and pub- 
lished a report of its findings. It also made a 
preliminary investigation of the fellowships that 
have been granted in the past ten years to Amer- 
ican scholars for study and research in the Far 
East and in the Pacific area generally. 


Books published by the American council in 
preparation for the China conference included: 
Philip O. Wright, The Amerioan Tariff and Ori- 
ental Trade \ Frederick V. Field, Amerioan Par- 
ticipation in the China Consortium; A. D. A. 
De Kat Angelino, Colonial Policy; and Bruno 
Lasker, Filipino Immigration. Also the follow- 
ing pamphlets : Foreign Flags in China*s Internal 
Navigation; W. H. Mallory, Ewtraterritoriality 
in China; Robert E. Park, The Problem of Cul- 
tural Differences ; E. S. C. Handy, Cultural Revo- 
lution in Hawaii; P. C. Kuo, Some Oriental In- 
fluences on Western Culture (Part iii, Canton 
and Salem ) ; Harold S. Quigley, A Syllabus on 
Diplomatic Relations in the Far East; H. L. 
Shapiro, Chinese Population in Hawaii ; A. Gold- 
eiiweiser. Race and Race Relations; Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, Aliens in the United States; and 
Lewis L. Lorwin, The Need for World Planning. 
Many other studies were published by the other 
national councils of the institute, such as : 
Sophia Zen (editor), A Symposium on Chinese 
Culture; Inazo Nitobe, Japan’s Public Economy 
and Finance; and R. H. Tawney, A Memorandum 
on Agriculture and Industry in China. The in- 
stitute continued to publish its monthly maga- 
zine, Pacific Affairs, under the editorship of 
Miss Elizabeth Green. 

Officers of the Pacific council elected at the 
China conference in 1931 were: Chairman, 
Jerome D. Greene of Lee, Higginson & Co., New 
York City; first vice chairman, Inazo Nitobe of 
Japan; second vice chairman, Newton Rowell 
of Toronto, Canada; honorary treasurer, Frank 

C. Atherton of Honolulu; chairman of the in- 
ternational programme committee. Dr. Hu Shih; 
chairman of the international research commit- 
tee, Charles P. Howland of New York City. 
Charles F. Ix)omis was the acting general sec- 
retary. Headquarters of the institute arc in 
Honolulu, and of the American council at 129 
East Fifty-second Street, New York City. Jerome 

D. Greene was chairman of the American council 
and Edward C. Carter, secretary and treasurer. 

PACIFIST MOVEMENTS. See Peace and 
Peace Movements. 

PACKING INDUSTRY. See Livestock. 

PADEREWSKI, Ignace Jan. See Music un- 
der Artists. 

PAGEANTS. See Cbi.ebrations. 

PAGE SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. See Internationalism. 

PAHANG. See Federated Malay States. 

PAINTING, Two distinct and seemingly con- 
tradictory trends marked the year’s events in 
painting. The exhibitions of modern French work 
have, if possible, increased. From New York, 
where they have been continuous at various 
galleries, to the Middle West, the Pacific Coast, 
and the South these paintings have been car- 
ried by loan exhibitions in local museums or by 
dealers until the larger cities throughout the 
United States have been able to see concretely both 
the roots of modern American painting in 
ninteenth-century French work and the influ- 
ences now at work upon contemporary American 
artists. From the mid-nineteenth century when 
American painters began to discover French mas- 
ters and to discard for these their earlier 
British-Flemish tradition, this Franco-American 
style has been growing in strength, but never 
has the general public had so great an oppor- 
tunity to see the models on which it was formed. 

The other trend, which may not, at its root. 




NOTABLE PAINTING OF 1031 




“Sricn>E IN COSTUME” 
li> Franklin C WatkiiiK (American) 

Avvarded First Prize*, Carnetfie Institute, and alao T^ehman Prize for the best purchasable painting 

in the Exhibition 



••STEEL” 

By Thomas H. Benton 

In the Senes, •‘America Today,” for the New School for Social Research 

NOTABLE PAINTING OP 1931 
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be BO coDtradiotoiy as it seems, has been the 
awakenii^ interest in so>oalled ‘^American primi- 
tives.” The Exhibition of American Primitive 
Painting at the Newark Museum in 1930-1931 
was an early indication as well as a contributing 
cause. Since then stiff, solemn-eyed paintings 
of children on their Sunday behavior or por- 
traits of men and women recorded by local men 
of small American towns and communities have 
found themselves news overnight, at least in art 
publications. The Exhibition of American Folk 
Sculpture at Newark in 1931 cast a retrospective 
glamour over the paintings of the peri^ and 
carried the interest into a new field of art. The 
establishment of the American Folk Art Gal- 
lery in New York in the fall of 1931 (although 
this gallery is not open to the public and in- 
cludes sculpture and various crafts as well) has 
emphasized the interest in this field in its more 
commercial aspects. 

Yet the two movements, contradictory as they 
may seem, have a strong element in common — 
the direct expression of objects as the painter 
sees them which is an important principle in 
one strain of French work represented by the 
customs-clerk, Henri Rousseau, whose sharp, 
nafve representations, filled with an almost child- 
like wealth of entertaining detail, have become 
more and more popular. This same unsophisticat- 
ed, direct quality, which has also attracted many 
in the Plxhibition of Modern Hungarian Art as- 
sembled by the College Art Association, is, of 
course, the essential element in the work done 
by the early American sign-painters and crafts- 
men who set down literally what they saw, 
with an equal delight in faces, ruffles, bonnet 
trimmings, and details of trees and animals. 

An outstanding example of modern decorative 
painting is to be found in the murals of the 
New Scliool for Social Research in New York, 
opened early in the year, which presents an in- 
teresting application of art to community pur- 
poses. The New School forms a cultural centre 
for the arts as well as for economics, and, with 
its thronged classes and varied activities, draws 
within its walls many who would not con- 
sciously go to art museums or galleries. The 
series of “America Today,” by Thomas Benton, 
representing various phases of industrial activ- 
ity, is, perhaps, a little harsh and over-dramatic, 
with a distracting emphasis upon the details 
of machinery and other indications of the 
age; the series of “Revolutionary Movements 
Throughout the World,” by Jos^ Clemente Oroz- 
co, represents the more simplified and imagina- 
tive “primitive” type of work. 

In conneetion with these decorations of the 
New School, which have attracted public inter- 
est to a large degree, it may be well to con- 
sider that a great amount of modern work is, 
from time to time, being devoted to the decora- 
tion of various buildings, industrial and civic, 
where it attracts little attention unless some 
change transforms it into news. It is not impos- 
sible that, should these buildings by some miracle 
remain long enough, another generation may 
discover among them excellent examples of that 
art-in-the-making which may be recorded as 
characteristic of the present day. 

It is interesting to note that the Guggenheim 
Fellowships awarded for painting during the 
year indicate a strong interest in Mexican art. 
Marsden Hartley and Doris Rosenthal both re- 
ceived fellowships to work in Mexico, and the 


award to lone Robinson was for work with Riv- 
era, who has already been her teacher. Other 
Guggenheim Fellowships in painting were award- 
ed to Alexander Brook, winner of the Temple 
Gold Medal at the Pennsylvania Academy show 
in 1931, Harry Gottlieb, and Emil J. Bistram. 
The outstanding exhibitions and awards during 
the year are discussed under the heading Art 
Exhibitions. 

A bequest of interest to American painters 
was that of Mrs. Ma^ Gertrude Abbey, widow 
of Edwin A. Abbey. Mrs. Abbey, who died June 
20, 1931, left the sum of $100,000 and eight- 
elevenths of the residue of her estate to the Na- 
tional Academy of Design to be used to form 
the Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial Trust Fund 
for Mural Painting in the United States, the in- 
come to be expended for “the advancement of 
the fine arts in the United States of America.” 
An indication of the form of such advancement, 
as stated in the will, directs that “highly gift- 
ed, trained artists shall be commissioned to 
execute mural paintings,” while another specifi- 
cation is the “foundation and maintenance of 
professorships and classes in decorative design 
and mural painting.” Mrs. Abbey’s London house 
and its contents, including a number of paint- 
ings, drawings, studies, and sketches by Edwin 
Abbey, were left to the Royal Academy of Arts 
in London as “a museum for the people of Great 
Britain.” 

Bibliography. Among the publications of the 
year may be noted the following: An Outline 
History of Painting^ by S. C. Kaines Smith; 
Oreek and Syrian Miniatures in Jerusalem j by 
W. H. Hatch; Men of Art, by Thomas Craven; 
The Russian Icon, by N. R. Kondakov; French 
Painting, by R. N. Wilenski ; FA Greco, by Frank 
Rutter; Whistler the Friend, by Elizabeth Rob- 
bins Pennell; The Sharpies, by Katharine Mc- 
Cook Knox; The Life and Art of Dwight Wil- 
liam Tryon, by Henry C. White; North Italian 
Painting of the Quattrocento, by Adolfo Venturi ; 
Rembrandt Paintings in America, by Wilhelm R. 
Valentincr. Attention should be called to the se- 
ries of publications dealing with contemporary 
American artists issued by the Wliitney Museum 
of American Art, although not all of them be- 
long to 1931. Those already published include 
monographs upon John Twachtman, Maurice 
Prendergast, Arthur B. Davies, Robert Henri, 
George Bellows, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Guy 
P6ne Du Bois, William Glackens, George Luks, 
John Sloan, Edward Hopper, Eugene Speicher, 
Henry Lee McFee, Bernard Karflol, Charles 
Derauth, H. E. Schnakenberg, and Alexander 
Brook. 

Necrology. Among the painters who died dur- 
ing 1931 were the following: Jean Boldini, 
French; Axel Callela, Finnish; Fernando Carter, 
American; John da Costa, British; Maurice 
Fromkes, American ; Thomas Cooper Gotch, Brit- 
ish; William Steward MacGeorge, British; Sir 
Bertram MacKennal, British ; Thomas May, Brit- 
ish; Sir William Orpen, Irish; Charles Ricketts, 
British; Edward Simmons, American; Robert 
Spencer, American ; Clementina Tompkins, Amer- 
ican; Bayard H. Tyler, American; James Tyler, 
American; Lesser Ury, German; Harry A. Vin- 
cent, American ; William L. Wyllie, British. These 
are discussed under the appropriate biographies. 

See Art Exhibitions; Art Museums; Art 
Sales; Literature, English and American, 
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under Fine ArtB\ and for bibliography, Philol- 
ooT, Modern. 

PALEONTOLOGY. See Geology; Zo5looy. 

PALESTINE. A territory comprising that 
part of historic Palestine which lies to the west 
of Trans-Jordan ; administered since Sept. 29, 
1923, by Great Britain under a mandate of the 
League of Nations. Capital, Jerusalem. 

Area and Population. The area under British 
mandate is about 10,000 square miles. The popu- 
lation, according to the census of Oct. 23, 1922, 
was 767,182, of whom 690,890 were Moslems; 
83,794 Jews; 73,024 Christians; 7028 Druses; 
163 Samaritans; 265 Bahais; and the remainder 
Sikhs, Hindus, and Metawilehs. At the census 
of Nov. 18, 1931, the population was 1,036,164, of 
whom 526,078 were males and 609,076 females. 
On racial and religious lines, the population was 
divided as follows: 769,962 Moslems, including 
about 100,000 nomad Bedouins ; 175,006 Jews ; and 
90,607 Christians. A total of 6433 immigrants, 
mostly Jews, entered Palestine in 1930 and 3003 
left the country permanently, compared with 
6566 and 2835, respectively, in 1929. The leading 
cities, with their populations at the 1931 and 
1922 censuses (1922 in parentheses), are: Jeru- 
salem, 90,526 (62,678); Jaffa, 61,876 (47,709); 
Tol-Aviv, 46,109 (36,754) ; and Haifa, 60,869 (24,- 
634). 

Education. In 1930, there were 310 Govern- 
ment elementary schools, with 21,636 pupils 
(mostly Moslem) ; 328 Jewish schools, with 29,- 
789 pupils; 62 Christian schools, with 15,139 pu- 
pils; and 76 private Moslem schools, with about 
4710 pupils. The Hebrew University in Jerusa- 
lem had 131 students. The Kadoorie Agricultural 
School for Arabs was opened in 1930. 

Production. Essentially an agricultural 
country, Palestine in 1929 produced the follow- 
ing chief crops, in tons: Wheat, 85,064; barley, 
51,972; durra (millet), 31,000; olives, 224; olive 
oil, 3178; and lentils, 1397. 

The industrial census of 1928 showed 3505 
manufacturing establishments (mostly small), 
with 18,000 employees and a capital investment 
of £3,600,000. Limestone, sandstone, gypsum, rock 
salt, sulphur, and potash are the principal min- 
erals found. Active exploitation of the potash, 
carnellite, bromide, and cooking salt deposits in 
the Dead Sea was under way in 1931, with over 
300 workers employed. 

Commerce. According to preliminary data, 
exports in 1930 increased 22 per cent in value 
over the previous year, while imports declined 
2.5 per cent. Domestic exports in Palestine 
ounds (equivalent to the pound sterling, or 
4.86) amounted to 1,896,095 in 1930, 1,554,260 
in 1929, and 1,487,200 in 1928. Imports for con- 
sumption in 1930 were valued at £P6, 986,260, 
compared with £P7, 166,690 in 1929 and £P6,770,- 
820 in 1928. 

The increase in exports was due mainly to 
larger shipments of oranges, which totaled 2,- 
857,041 cases valued at £P857,220, as against 
1,722,078 cases valued at £P516,620 in 1929. 

Finance. Revenues in 1930 totaled £P2,389,- 
660, or 2.8 per cent more than the £P2,323,670 
collected in 1929, while expenditures increased 
13.3 per cent to £P2,423,970 from £P2, 140,030 in 
1929, according to preliminary returns. The defi- 
cit for the year was £P34,420. Notes in circula- 
tion at the end of March, 1931, amounted to 
£P2,085,328 and coins to £P284,336. The public 
debt at the beginning of 1930 was equivalent to 


about $18,561,000, including $3,961,000 on ac- 
count of the Ottoman public debt. 

Communications. Palestine in 1930 had 774 
miles of railway, providing direct communication 
with Egypt, 423 miles of macadam highways, and 
approximately 833 miles of unimproved dirt roads. 
Vessels in the foreign trade entering the ports in 
1930 numbered 2607 of 1,936,000 registered tons, 
as against 2663 of 1,976,000 tons in 1929. In the 
coasting trade in 1930, 807 vessels of 864,466 tons 
entered, compared with 803 of 846,712 tons in 
the previous year. Construction of a new harbor 
at Haifa was under way during 1931. Jaffa is the 
other chief port. From the airdrome at Gaza 
there is a weekly passenger and mail service to 
E^pt and Iraq and a weekly service links Haifa 
with Alexandria and Cyprus. 

Government. A Constitution promulgated 
Sept. 1, 1922, provided for the appointment of the 
High Commissioner and Commander -in-Chief and 
of an executive council. It provided also for a 
legislative council, consisting of the High Com- 
missioner, 10 officials, and 12 unofficial meml>ers, 
the latter to be elected and to include not less 
than two Christians and two Jews. The legislative 
council had not yet been instituted in 1931. In the 
meantime its functions w'ere performed by an 
advisory council appointed by the High Commis- 
sioner. The Jewish community enjoys complete 
autonomy in the management of their internal 
religious, cultural, and communal affairs, having 
a Chief Rabbinate, an elected Assembly, and a 
General Council elected by the Assembly, which 
represents the community in its dealings with 
the Government. Moslem religious affairs are 
controlled by the Moslem Supreme Council. Eng- 
lish, Arabic, and Hebrew are the official lan- 
guages. High Commissioner in 1931, Lieut-Col. 
Sir John Robert Chancellor, who was succeeded 
Nov. 1, 1931, by Lieut.-Gen. Arthur Grenfell 
Wauchope. 

History 

The year 1931 was marked by a continuance of 
intense Arab-Jewish hostility and by fruitless 
efforts on the part of the British Government to 
placate both sides and to fulfill in some measuie 
the apparently contradictory terms of the man- 
date. In an attempt to still the world-wide Jew- 
ish protests against the Passfield White Paper of 
October, 1930 (see 1930 Year Book), Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald on Feb. 13, 1931, made public in 
the House of Commons a letter which he had 
written to the Zionist leader. Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann. The letter explicitly reaffirmed the Balfour 
Declaration, reassei^ed the principle that the ab- 
sorptive capacity of the country as a whole, 
rather than the economic position of individuals, 
would determine the rate of immigration, and 
denied that there had been any intention to pro- 
hibit the acquisition of land by Jews, lie prom- 
ised an early inquiry as to the state lands avail- 
able for close settlement by Jews and an increase 
in the proportion of Jews employed on public 
works. 

The letter satisfied only Dr. Weizmann and a 
moderate section of the Zionists, who asserted 
that it reestablished a basis of cooperation with 
Great Britain. The Revisionist section of the 
Zionist movement opposed any negotiation with 
the British Government until their interpreta- 
tion of the Jewish National Home clauses of the 
mandate was accepted. The Arabs, on the other 
hand, were infuriated by what they termed Prime 
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Minister MacDonald’s ‘'black interpretation” of 
the Passfield White Paper. On l^rch 12, the 
Executive of the Palestine Arab Congress pro- 
claimed an anti-Jewish boycott in protest and an 
Arab National Fund was launched to buy up 
waste land for Arab settlement. 

Meanwhile the London Government had dis- 
patched another commission, headed by Sir Sam- 
uel O'Donnell, to Palestine to study the financial 
and administrative organization of the Palestine 
Government. The British Cabinet also elaborated 
a scheme for a Palestinian loan of about $12,- 
500,000 with which to reclaim waste areas and 
provide land for landless Arabs and Jews. 
Though it promised to relieve temporarily a basic 
cause of dispute, the plan was retarded by the 
lefusal of both Arabs and Jews to cooperate. The 
Arabs held that to do so would imply their ac- 
ceptance of the Balfour Declaration, while the 
Jews demanded that half of the loan be used to 
assist Jewish settlers. A third step proposed by 
the British was the election of the legislative 
assembly envisaged in the Constitution of 1922. 
Despite the opposition of the extreme National- 
ists, the moderate majority of the Arab Execu- 
tive on March 2 voted to participate in the pro- 
posed elections. Toward the end of the month, 
however, Dr. Weizmann stated that the Jews 
were opposed to a legislative assembly until such 
time as they had a majority in Palestine. The 
British authorities undertook a census to de- 
termine the number of voters. 

Wailing Wall Keport. Another source of 
Arab-Jowish difference was the report of the 
Wailing Wall Commission of the League of Na- 
tions, published June 8. Failing to reconcile the 
Moslem and Jewish claims directly, the commis- 
sion submitted its own recommendations for the 
control of the Wailing Wall and these were put 
into effect by the British authorities immediately 
upon publication of the report. The commis- 
sioners found that the Moslems were the rightful 
owners of the Wailing Wall and the adjoining 
pavement, but allowed the Jews free access to the 
Wall, with certain restrictions. Political demon- 
strations and speeches in the area were pro- 
hibited. The Sujireme Moslem Council had for- 
mally denied the commission’s competence and 
now it rejected the report. The Jews, on the other 
hand, had admitted the commission’s competence 
and the majority of them reluctantly accepted 
its findings. 

Renewal of Rioting. In August, the Arab 
agitation against the Jews grew to dangerous 
proportions, as a result of the provision of sealed 
armories to outlying Jewish communities by the 
Palestine Government. The armories were pro- 
vided for defense purposes in accordance with 
Inspector-General H. L. Dowbiggin’s report on 
public security. Originally sponsored by youthful 
extremists and the Grand Mufti’s followers, the 
Arab agitation spread throughout the country, 
the speakers asserting that the Government was 
arming the Jews for an offensive against the 
Arabs. The Government on August 6 banned 
further utterances of this nature by public speak- 
ers or the press. The Arab newspapers protested 
against the Government’s orders by ceasing pub- 
lication for a week and on August 23, the second 
anniversary of the beginning of the 1029 out- 
breaks, the Arab Executive called a one-day gen- 
eral strike. The strike was generally observed 
and in Nablus, where there had been repeated 
riots, the police fired on menacing crowds, wound- 


ing six Arabs. The British authorities took every 
precaution to avert a repetition of the 1929 at- 
tacks upon the Jewish population and the agita- 
tion subsequently died down. 

The Jewish Elections. The 71 seats in the 
Jewish National Assembly were distributed 
principally as follows by the elections of Jan. 6, 
1931 : Labor, 32; Revisionists, 14; Oriental Jews, 
16; United Women, 2. About 40 per cent of the 
Jewish voters participated. In the Assembly, 
which convened in Jerusalem February 9, the 
parties were aligned in two opposing blocs — ^ihe 
Zionists, including the Labor members, with 35 
seats, and the Revisionists, with 28 seats. There 
were eight Independents. Sixteen Revisionists 
walked out on February 12 in protest against the 
vote approving the continuance of negotiations 
with the British Government in comiection with 
the Passfield White Paper. Labor members dom- 
inated the Jewish National Council elected by 
the Assembly. For developments in the Zionist 
movement, see Jews. 

The Moslem Congress. The third Moslem con- 
gress to convene since the abolition of the Cali- 
phate by the Turkish Republic in 1924 was held 
in Jerusalem, Dec. 6-16, 1931, with 164 delegates 
in attendance, 88 of whom were from Palestine 
and Trans-Jordan. The Congress was called by 
Haj Amin el Ilusseini, Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, 
ostensibly to deal with the purely religious prob- 
lems of Mohammedanism, but political issues 
came to the fore. The Opposition Moslem faction 
in Palestine, headed by Raghib Bey Nashashibi, 
Mayor of Jerusalem, denounced the congress as 
a political move to insure the Grand Mufti’s 
supremacy among Palestine Moslems. Suspicion 
of political motives prevented the attendance of 
representatives from the Moslem states of Al- 
bania, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, and the 
Hejaz. The Egyptian government consented to be 
represented only after the Grand Mufti promised 
that neither the Caliphate question, the polit- 
ical situation in Egypt, nor the establishment 
of a Moslem religious university in Jerusalem 
would l)e discussed. Delegates were present on 
behalf of Moslem groups in India, Iraq, Yemen, 
Syria, Tripoli, and Morocco. 

Interest in the possible restoration of the 
Caliphate had been aroused by the announce- 
ment on Oct. 30, 1931, that the former Caliph, 
Abdul Medjid Effendi, would establish the Cali- 
phate in Jerusalem, provided the Moslem world 
and Great Britain approved. Support for Abdul 
Med j id’s restoration by the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
wealthy Indian Moslem ruler, was insured 
through the marriage of the latter’s two sons to 
the daughter and niece of the former Caliph at 
Nice, France, on Nov. 12, 1931. 

The congress adjourned without definite ac- 
complishment, after adopting resolutions protest- 
ing against the Jewish National Home in Pales- 
tine, rejecting the findings of the Wailing Wall 
Commission, proposing the creation of a $5,000,- 
000 fund to oppose Zionist activities iu Pales- 
tine, and recommending a boycott of goods pro- 
duced in Palestine by Jews. Establishment of a 
Moslem university at Jerusalem was con- 
templated. It was agreed that another congress 
would be convened in two years and a permanent 
executive committee of 25, with the Grand Mufti 
as president, was appointed to conserve Moslem 
interests in the Interval. The Grand Mufti was 
also made head of an administrative bureau of 
seven members, to be established in Jerusalem. 
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Bidltooraphy. Fannie Fern Andrews, The 
Holy Land Under Mandate, 2 vols. (Boston, 
1931 ) ; Maurice Samuel, On the Rim of the 
Wildemees: The Conflict in Palestine (New 
York, 1930); Felix Frankfurter, “The Palestine 
Situation Restated,*’ Foreign Affairs, April, 1931 ; 
G. L. Strickland, “The Struggle for Land in Pales- 
tine,” Current History, April, 1931. 

PALESTINE ABCHASOLOGY. See Arche- 
ology. 

PANAMA. A republic of Central America, 
lying between Costa Rica and Colombia and bi- 
sected by the Panama Canal Zone. Capital, 
Panama. 

Area and Population. Excluding the Canal 
Zone (q.v.), Panama has an area of 32,388 square 
miles and a population (census of 1930) of 467,- 
459, as compared with 446,098 in 1920. The na- 
tives are for the most part a mixture of Spanish, 
Indian, and Negro blood. The population of the 
principal cities in 1930 was: Panama, 74,409 
(59,458 in 1920) ; ColOu, 29,765 (31,206). During 
the five years 1925 to 1929, annual births and 
deaths averaged 12,536 and 5389, respectively. 

Education. Of about 100,000 children of school 
age in 1929-30, 65,459, or 65 per cent, were at- 
tending school. The university (Institute Na- 
cional) had 626 students in 1929-30. 

Production. Agriculture is the principal sup- 
port of the population ; the main subsidiary in- 
dustries are cattle raising and the production of 
mahogany and other hardwoods. The chief agri- 
cultural products arc bananas, cacao, coconuts, 
coffee, sugar, rubber, tobacco, and sarsaparilla. 
Gold and manganese are produced in small quanti- 
ties. Sugar, liquors, hats, furniture, shoes, soap, 
etc., are manufactured for domestic consumption. 

Commerce. Imports during 1930 for consump- 
tion were valued at $18,295,000, compared with 
$19,278,000 in 1929. Export hgurcs for Panama 
products were not available, but were estimated 
to be slightly lower than in 1929, when they were 
valued at $4,144,000. Approximately one-half the 
total imports represented purchases by employees, 
tourists, and travelers in the Canal Zone. Banana 
exports in 1929 were 4,678,000 bunches, valued 
at $2,941,000, or more than 70 per cent of the 
total export value. Other exports were cacao, 
coconuts, ivory nuts, cattle hides, cabinet woods, 
and mother-of-pearl shells. The United States 
supplied GO per cent of the total imports in 
1930. 

Finance. According to the Finance Minister’s 
report, Government receipts, exclusive of special 
funds, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 
totaled 8,192,110 balboas, or 780,162 balboas 
more than budget estimates. Expenditures ex- 
ceeded estimates by an even greater sum, and a 
deficit of unannounced proportions resulted (1 
balboa equals $1). The approved budget for the 
two-year period beginning Mar. 1, 1931 (the fiscal 
year was changed in 1930), estimated revenues 
at 19,901,353 balboas and expenditures at 18,500,- 
934 balboas. For the service of the public debt of 
about $20,000,000, there was appropriated 3,840,- 
000 balboas, or 20 per cent of the 1931-33 
budget. 

Communications. Including the Canal Zone, 
there were 295 miles of railway line in 1930, the 
principal system being the Panama Railroad, 154 
miles long, owned by an American corporation. 
Highways extended 679 miles in 1930. A national 
highway from Panama City to David, capital of 
the Province of Chiriquif. was officially opened 


to traffic on Mar. 1, 1931. It was 315 miles long 
and formed an important link in the projected 
inter-continental highway. 

Government. The Constitution of Feb. 13, 1904, 
as amended in 1918 and 1928, vested executive 
power in a President elected by a direct vote for 
four years and ineligible for a succeeding term 
and legislative power in a national assembly of 
46 members, elected for four years. The National 
Assembly meets biennially on September 1. Three 
Vice Presidents are chosen bjr tlie National As- 
sembly and a cabinet of five is appointed by the 
President. President at the beginning of 1931, 
Florencio Harmodio Arosemena, who assumed of- 
fice Oct. 1, 1928. 

History 

The Revolution. A sudden and dramatic 
revolution, in which 10 persons were killed and 
24 wounded, swept the administration of Presi- 
dent Florencio Harmodio Arosemena from power 
in the early morning of Jan, 2, 1931. Without the 
slightest warning a band of 100 revolutionaries 
successfully stormed the headquarters of the 
National Police in Panama City. At the same 
time another group attacked the National Pal- 
ace, capturing President Arosemena and other 
government officials. 

Within seven hours President Arosemena had 
resigned, after appointing Dr. Harmodio Arias 
Premier of his Cabinet, and a provisional regime 
headed by Dr. Arias had been established. On the 
same day, the Panaman Supreme Court declared 
illegal the election of the first, second, and third 
designates to the Presidency held in October, 
1930. The Court named Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
Panaman Minister to the United States, as legal 
successor to President Arosemena, Alfaro having 
been elected first designate for the term ended 
Oct. 1, 1930. The provisional rdgime ended with 
the formal inauguration of Dr. Alfaro in Panama 
City January 16. The presence of the United 
States Minister, Roy T. Davis, at the ceremony 
constituted formal recognition of the new admin- 
istration by the United States. 

The revolution was notable for two reasons. 
It marked a definite reversal of the policy of the 
United States toward revolutionary disturbances 
in the Isthmian republic, and it was the result 
of a nonpartisan political reform movement rare 
in Latin American history. 

The Presidential Campaign. Wliile Dr. Al- 
faro during the remainder of 1931 devoted him- 
self to weeding out useless office holders, elimi- 
nating entrenched corruption, and balancing 
the budget, the political parties commenced a 
heated campaign in preparation for the election 
of the new President in June, 1932. Rivalry be- 
tween Dr. Harmodio Arias, newly appointed Min- 
ister to the United States, and Francisco Arias 
Paredes, Secretary of Government in the Cab- 
inet, for the nomination of the Liberal faction 
controlling the Government led to the resignation 
of the Cabinet on October 5. By the end of the 
month. Dr. Arias, Don Arias Paredes, and Dr. 
Augusto Boyd had announced their candidacies 
on the Doctrinal Liberal, Reform Liberal, and 
National Liberal tickets, respectively. The plat- 
forms of both Dr. Harmodio Arias and Don Arias 
Paredes called for a new treaty with the United 
States which would restrict the operations of 
the U. S. Government commissaries operated in 
the Canal Zone. 

Other Developments. A clash between U. S. 
military police and Panama police at Col6n on 
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May 9, 1931, aroused much hostile feeling. Maj. 
Gen. Preston Brown, commander of the U. S. 
forces in the Canal Zone, ordered American en- 
listed personnel to stay out of the city there- 
after, but the order was rescinded May 20 fol- 
lowing complaints of Col6n merchants that their 
business was being seriously affected. Announce- 
ment in July that Costa Ricans had appointed 
several minor officials in border territory claimed 
by Panama revived the long standing border dis- 
pute between the two countries. To forestall 
alienation of any of the territory claimed by 
Panama, President Alfaro in December issued a 
decree restricting title to lands on the Panama 
side of the border to natives of the Republic and 
prohibiting the transfer of such titles to foreign 
corporations or individuals. The boundary had 
been fixed several times by arbitration, but the 
awards had never been accepted by both coun- 
tries. By a decree issued May 28, 1931, im- 
migration of Hindus into Panama was forbidden 
except with the consent of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Consult Raymond Leslie Buell, ^Taiiama and the 
United States,** Foreign Policy Reports^ vol. vii. 
No. 23, Jan. 20, 1932. See Panama Canal Zone. 

PANAMA CANAL. The total number of com- 
mercial vessels transiting the Panama Canal dur- 
ing the calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1931, ag- 
gregated 4072, and the total tolls collection was 
$22,630,820.84. The number of transits declined 
913, or 16.51 per cent, in comparison with the 
calendar year 1930, while tolls collections de- 
creased $3,615,204.12, or 13.83 per cent. The per- 
centage loss in tolls was less than the percentage 
decline in transits owing to the greater average 
tonnage of vessels transiting in 1931. Traffic in 
1931 was the lowest for any year since 1925, 
when transits totaled 4774 and tolls collections 
$21,380,769.70. The decrease was attributed to the 
continued adverse business conditions through- 
out the world. 

The daily average number of commercial tran- 
sits during the year was 13.62, as compared with 
16.12 in the calendar year 1930, and 17.62 for 
the calendar year 1929. The daily average tolls 
collection in 1931 was $01,728.28, as compared 
with $71,632.95 in 1930 and $75,596.48 in 1929. 

In the accompanying tabulation the number of 
commercial transits and the amount of tolls col- 
lected are shown for the calendar year 1931, with 
comparative totals for the calendar years 1930 and 
1929, and fiscal year ended June 30, 1931. 

PANAMA CANAL TRANSITS AND TOLLS 

Total for month 


Month 

Transits 

Tolls 

January 

476 

$2,108,140.42 

February 

431 

1,915,902.78 

March 

439 

1,964,434.22 

^ril 

MTay 

. 453 

2,014,349.13 

428 

1,923,452.18 

June 

400 

1,821,408.78 

July 

. 406 

1,848,638.45 

August 

890 

1,770,202.71 

September 

. 806 

1,820,736.76 

October 

. 890 

1,828.650.74 

November 

876 

1,762,036.19 

December 

887 

1,757,869.54 

Total, calendar year, 1931 . 

. 4,972 

22,630.820.84 

Total, calendar year, 1980 . 

. 5,885 

26,146,024.96 

Total, calendar year, 1929 . 

. 6,480 

27,692,716.84 

Total fiscal year, 1981 . . . . 

. 6,629 

24,646,456.57 


See Canals. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE. The strip of land 
5 miles wide on each side of the Panama Canal 
ceded to the United States by Panama in the 
treaty of Nov. 18, 1903. Area, 554 square miles, 
of which 163% are taken up by Gatun Lake. The 
civil population in June, 1931, numbered 30,746, 
compared with 29,587 at the census of April, 1930. 
There were 8337 American citizens in the Canal 
Zone population in 1931, exclusive of the Army 
and Naval personnel, which numbered 9820 
(Army, 9020; Navy, 800). The birth rate in the 
Canal Zone in 1930 was 13.28 per 1000 inhab- 
itants, or about half what it was in 1921. The 
death rate was 7.14 per 1000 inhabitants. Of the 
total 1930 population, 18,783 were whites, 19,492 
Negroes, and 1194 mixed or other races. The 
treaty of 1903 gave the United States control over 
sanitation and quarantine in the cities and 
harbors of Panama and Col6n, although they re- 
mained within the jurisdiction of Panama. The 
status of the Canal Zone is that of a military 
reservation under the Governor of the Panama 
Canal, .appointed by the President of the United 
States. The number of commercial airlines oper- 
ating in or through the Canal Zone was reduced 
from four to three on June 15, 1931, when the 
Scadta Company discontinued its services between 
the Canal Zone and various points in Colombia. 
Governor in 1931, Col. H. Burgess, U. S. Array. 
See Panama Canal. 

FAN AMERICAN UNION. An official inter- 
national organization maintained and supported 
by the 21 American republics for the develop- 
ment among them of good understanding, friendly 
intercourse, commerce, and peace. It is controlled 
by a governing board composed of the Secretary 
of State of the United States and the diplomatic 
representatives in Washington of the other re- 
publics, and is administered by a director general 
and assistant director chosen by this board. 

The services rendered by the union may be 
broadly summarized under the following heads: 

Economic. The office of the trade adviser pro- 
vides a general commercial information service 
on all phases of Latin American trade. The 
division of finance supplies current information 
on developments in public and private inter- 
American finance. The division prepares an an- 
nual study on Latin American revenues, expendi- 
tures, and public debts. The statistical division 
prepares reports on the trade of the Pan Amer- 
ican nations, as well as a general survey of the 
commerce of all Latin America. These reports 
are issued annually. The division of agricultural 
codperation is active in promoting the exchange 
of information relating to new and improved 
agricultural methods throughout the American 
Continent, the elimination of plant and animal 
diseases, and so forth. 

Cultural and Intellectual. The division of 
intellectual cooperation offers a valuable contribu- 
tion to the development of cultural and intel- 
lectual relations among the Pan American nations 
by promoting the exchange of professors and 
students, the establishment of scholarships, and 
the fostering of contacts and exchange relations 
among scientific, literary, professional, and artis- 
tic organizations. The Columbus Memorial Li- 
brary of the Pan American Union offers a wide 
collection of books and periodicals on Pan Amer- 
ican affairs, and its facilities are in constant 
demand by scholars, research workers, and others. 

Publications. The Pan American Union pub- 
lishes monthly Bulletins in English, Spanish, 
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and Portuguese, whicli are chronicles of all 
phases of Pan American activities. In addition, 
it issues a large number of miscellaneous pub- 
lications on a wide variety of topics. During 1981 
four special series in Spanish and Portuguese 
were issued monthly on agriculture, education, 
social welfare, and on finance, industry, and 
commerce. 

CoKFRRErrcES. One of the important functions 
of the Pan American Union is that of giving 
effect to the resolutions and conclusions of the 
international conferences of American States. 
These activities consist in conducting investiga- 
tions and preparing reports on the various sub- 
jects entrusted to the union by the conferences, 
and in arranging for the many special or tech- 
nical conferences which are the outgrowth of the 
international conferences. During 1031 commit- 
tees of the governing board were appointed to 
prepare the programme and regulations of the 
Seventh International Conference of American 
States, which was scheduled to meet at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, in December, 1932. 

Among the special or technical conferences held 
during 1931 were the following; 

The Fourth Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference met at the Pan American Union Oct. 6~13, 
1931, with delegates in attendance representing 
the governments, chambers of commerce, and 
other commercial associations of the 21 repub- 
lics, members of the union. 

The Second Pan American Congress of National 
Directors of Public Health was held at the Pan 
American Union under the auspices of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau Apr. 20-28, 1931. 

The Third Pan American Postal Conference 
met at Madrid, Spain, Oct, 10-Nov. 9, 1931, and 
considered questions affecting the mail and parcel 
post services between the nations of the con- 
tinent. 

Pan American Day. The year 1931 was marked 
by the first observance of Pan American Day on 
April 14, the date on which the resolution creat- 
ing the Pan American Union was adopted at the 
First International Conference of American 
States, held at Washington in 1889. The day was 
observed with appropriate ceremonies in all the 
countries, members of the Union. 

Pan American Sanitary Bureau. This is an 
official organization of the American republics 
which concerns itself with the collection and 
dissemination of information on all phases of 
questions relating to public health and sanitation 
in the republics. A monthly bulletin is issued. 
The bureau is headed by Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, assisted by a directing council. 

Other Developments. The Inter- American 
Highway Commission met at Panama, Mar. 16- 
21, 1931, to discuss the survey and construction 
of the In ter- American Highway from Panama to 
the United States (see Panama under Communi- 
cations), Intellectual cooperation among the 
American states was advanced by the organiza- 
tion of the executive committee of the American 
Council of Intellectual Cooperation, with Secre- 
tary of Interior Wilbur as Chairman and Dr. 
James Brown Scott as Secretary. The architec- 
tural competition in designs for the Columbus 
Memorial Lighthouse, to be erected at Santo 
Domingo by the American states, was won by 
J. L. Gleave of England (see Architecture). 

The director general of the Pan American 
Union in 1931 was Dr. Leo S. Rowe; the assistant 


director, Dr. Esteban Gil Borges. Headquarters 
are in the Pan American Union Building in 
Washington. 

PAN-EUBOFEAlf COMMITTEE. See 

League op Nations; United States op Europe. 

PAN-PACIFIC UNION. An organization 
established for the purpose of bettering relations 
among Pacific peoples, chiefly through the calling 
of frequent conferences in all lines of thought and 
action in the Pacific area. The fifth Science Con- 
ference was to be held in Canada in 1933. 

Local work consists chiefly in the Monday 
Luncheon Forum in Honolulu, at which men 
and women of international standing are the 
speakers as they pass to and from the Orient, 
Australasia, etc. These meetings are attended by 
friends of the Pan-Pacific of all races. There is 
a similar club which meets every Friday in 
Tokyo which Alexander Hume Ford, founder and 
director of the Union, helped to organize in 1923. 

PAPEB AND PULP. The production of wood 
pulp and paper in the United States in 1931 
again suffered a decrease from the previous year, 
and the same was true in Canada. For all of 
North America, including Newfoundland and 
Mexico, the production in 1931 of news print was 
estimated at 3,088,450 tons as against 4,088,004 
tons in 1930. The accompanying tabulation from 
the American Paper and Pulp Association gives 
the estimate of pulp production in the United 
States, indicating a total for 1931 of 3,880,000 
short tons as against 4,630,308 tons in 1930. 
Likewise there were reduced imports of pulp. 
The production was 14.3 per cent in 1931 below 
that of 1930, while the total shipments of wood 
pulp to the outside market were 31.4 per cent 
below the level of 1930. Wood pulp invcntoiies 
at the end ot the year were 9.6 per cent above 
the level of December, 1930. 


U. 8. PULP PRODUCTION BY GRADES 
[In tons of 2,000 pounds] 


Grade 


1931 * 

1930 

1929 

Mechanical , . 


1,415,000 

1,560,221 

1,637,653 

Sulphite Total 


1,217,000 

1,534,295 

1,681,511 

Bleached 


620,000 

751,166 

839,953 

Unbleached 


597,000 

783,129 

841,558 

Sulphate Total 


805,000 

952,282 

918,084 

Bleached . 



59,000 

69,488 

66.993 

Unbleached 


746,000 

882,794 

851.091 

Soda 


378,000 

504,229 

520.729 

Semichemical 


) 

30,213 

40.481 

and 


^ 65,000 



Screenings . . 


J 

40,068 

64,427 

Total . . 


8,880,000 

4,630,808 

4,862,885 

* 1981 estimate of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 

elation. 





PULP IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, 1931 • 


[In tons of 2,000 pounds] 


Country 

Meehan- 

SiUphite 

Sulphite 

Sulphate 

of origin 

ical 

unbleached 

bleached unbleached 

Canada 

181,038 

09,237 

207,409 

36,080 

Finland 

12,487 

109,163 

9,992 

60.110 

Germany .... 



24,877 

65,908 

897 

Norway 

6,506 

11,418 

20,172 

4,883 

Sweden 

10,276 

889,113 

64,950 

283,242 

Others 

202 

23,844 

12,665 

1,383 

Total 

210,599 

607,652 

861,091 

386,695 


* Source : U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


The output of pulp in Canada in 1931 was 
estimated by the Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
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sociation at 3,285,000 tons compared with 3,610,- 
345 tons in 1930, as shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. 


19S0 1981 

Ton* BUimatod 

ton* 

Groundwood 2,288,180 2,100,000 

Sulphite 1,076,804 960,000 

Sulphate 188,253 165,000 

Total 3,610,845 8,285.000 


The estimates for paper production in the 
United States during 1931 also were below 
those of 1930 and 1920 and are indicated in the 
accompanying tables. The year’s total of pro- 
duction was 9.2 per cent below 1930, while ship- 
ments were 8.6 per cent smaller than in the 
previous year. In the case of newsprint the 
1931 production, 1,157,497 tons, was 65.6 ];)er 
cent of capacity, as against 1,282,372 tons or 
76 per cent of capacity in 1930. Before the close 
of the year tliere was a total of 86 paper and 
pulp mills in the United States idle. As further 
evidence of the declining consumption of paper 
in the United States during 1931, the per capita 
consumption of 181 pounds may be mentioned, 
which was 20 pounds less than in 1930 and 40 
pounds less than in 1929. 

U. S. PAPER PRODUCTION BY GRADES 


[in tona of 8,000 pound*] 

Grade 


1931 • 

1980 

1989 

Newsprint . . . 


. 1,167,600 

1,226,086 

1,409,169 

Hanging . . . 

, . 

76,600 

106,427 

101.002 

Catalog . . 


102,000 

114, .588 

111,771 

Book, uncoatod 


1,146,000 

1,889,500 

1,497,912 

Cover 


18,000 

25.000 » 

28,072 

Writing 


450,000 

645,000 » 

607,590 

Wrapping 


. 1,400,000 

1,580,489 

1,605,783 

Boards 


8,850,000 

4,060.716 

4,451,187 

Tissue . . 


360,000 

362,355 

887,811 

Absoi bent 


74,000 

81,813 

90,800 

Building . . . 


420,000 

468,730 

659,178 

Other 


78,900 

163,696 

189,960 

Total . . . 


9,162,000 

10,124,400 

11,140,235 


'*1981 estimate of the American Paper and Pulp Assn* 
cintion, 

^ Writing Paper Manufacturers Association's estimate. 


The following were the largest pajier-producing 
States in the United States in 1930, with 1929 
production figures in parentheses: New York, 
1,347,764 tons (1,512,855 tons); Maine, 1,029,- 
203 tons (1 001,384 tons); Michigan, 990,820 
tons (1,002,111 tons); Ohio, 860,461 tons (936,- 
572 tons) ; Wisconsin, 835,162 tons (886,146 
tons) ; and Pennsylvania, 665,562 tons (748,960 
tons ) . 

The manufacturers of newsprint in the United 
States and Canada during the year 1931 suffered 
from low prices, and it was stated that with but 
few exceptions fixed charges were not being earned 
in the industry. Accordingly there were pro- 
posed during the year various mergers, and one 
proposed combination in particular was discussed 
whore 85 per cent of the newsprint capacity of 
Canada and nearly 33 per cent of the newsprint 
capacity of the world would be combined in a 
merger of six of the larger Canadian corpora- 
tions. For the greater part of the year the price 
of newsprint held at $57 a ton, but in December 
a reduction of $4 per ton in the price of news- 
print delivered in New York was announced to 
become effective in January, 1932. 

The year 1931 witnessed a substantial de- 


crease in the total world consumption of Amer- 
ican paper and paper production, and the exports, 
which in 1930 totaled $30,301,750, declined in 
1931 to $22,419,743, with the heaviest decrease 
in shipments of fancy writing paper and book 
paper. American exports of paper base stock in 
1931 were valued at $3,714,499, as compared 
with $4,728,138 in 1930, there being an increase 
of 34 per cent in sulphite wood pulp which 
totaled $2,251,130, other paper base stocks ex- 
ported showing marked decline. 

The imports of paper and jiaper products into 
the United States in 1931 amounted to $125.- 
623,138 or a 15 per cent decrease as compared 
with 19.30. Newsprint imports amount(^d to $112,- 
169,627 ; imports of paper base stock amounted 
to $75,193,286 or a decline of 30 per cent from 
the previous year, with an increase of 84 per cent 
over the 1930 record shown in imports of bleadied 
sulphate pulp from Canada which amounted to 
$1,891,099. 

The output of paper in Canada was consider- 
ably below that of 1930, the statistics as com- 
piled by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion being as follows: 



1930 

1931 


Ton* 

Eatxmated 



tona 

Newsprint 

. .. 2,497,952 

2,220,776 

Book and writing paper . . . 

69,468 

02,000 

Wrapping paper 

Paperboard 

78,320 

72,000 

. .. 23.3,217 

200.000 

Other grades 

47,830 

44,000 


PAPUA, p&'pfi-d. A territory of the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth, comprising the southeastern 
part of the island of New Guinea and all the 
groups of small islands between 8® and 12® S. 
latitude and 141® and 156® E. longitude; form- 
erly known as British New Guinea; transferred 
to the Australian Government Sept. 1, 1906. 
Area, 90,540 square miles, of which about 87,786 
are on the island of New Guinea. On June 30, 
1930, there were 1625 Europeans and about 275,- 
000 natives. Port Moresby is the capital and a 
port of entry. Lieutenant-Governor and chief 
judicial officer in 1931, Sir J. H. P. Murray. See 
New Guinea. 

PARAGUAY, par'a-gwA. An inland republic 
of South America, bounded by Argentina, Bo- 
livia, and Brazil. Capital, Asuncifm. 

Abea and Population. Including that part of 
the Gran Chaco under dispute with Bolivia, the 
area is estimated at 176,000 square miles; the 
estimated j)oj)ulation in 1929 was 843,900 (ex- 
cluding about 30,000 Chaco Indians). Popula- 
tions of the leading cities, with suburbs, in 1926 
were: Asuncidn, 113,684; Villarrica, 20,000; 
Luque, 13,000; Carapegufi, 12,000. Excluding 
suburbs, the population of A8unci6n in 1930 was 
89,671. Births in 1930 numbered 3699, or 41.1 
per 1000 inhabitants; registered deaths, 1497, or 
10.6 per 1000. 

Education. Of 170,350 children of school age 
in 1930, 108,222 were enrolled in schools and the 
average attendance was 89,824. The university of 
ABunci6n had 432 students in 1929. 

Pboduction. Stock raising, lumbering, and 
agriculture are the leading industries. Two- 
thirds of the area is covered with hard- and soft- 
wood forests, which produce yerba mat6 (native 
tea), quebracho extract, and lumber. Production 
of the chief crops were : Tobacco, 33,000,000 
pounds (estimated) fn 1030-31; ginned cotton, 
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0,560,000 pounds (estimated) in 1930-31; sugar, 
7017 metric tons in 1029-30. Rice, corn, and 
beans are other leading crops. Iron, manganese, 
copper, and other known mineral deposits re- 
main virtually unexploited. Meat packing and 
the production of animal by-products, flour, 
quebracho extract, beverages, and shoes are the 
chief industries. 

CoMMEBOE. Imports in 1030 were valued at the 
equivalent of $12,643,000 ($13,176,000 in 1920) 
and exports at $11,839,000 ($12,804,000 in 

1029). Argentina was the chief source of 1930 
imports, with 28.8 per cent of the total, followed 
by the United States and Great Britain, with 
16.9 and 13.7 per cent, respectively. Exports 
went chiefly to Argentina. The leading exports in 
1930, in order of value, were quebracho extract, 
meat extract, cattle hides, and yerba mab^. 

Finance. According to the President’s mes- 
sage of April, 1931, revenues in the fiscal year 
ended Aug. 31, 1930, totaled 268,656,072 paper 
pesos and expenditures 286,548,698 paper pesos, 
leaving a deficit for the year of 17,892,626 paper 
pesos. It was stated that the surplus from 
1928-29 reduced the deficit carried over into 
1930-31 to 5,640,860 paper pesos. The external 
debt decreased from 4,219,388 gold pesos on Nov. 
30, 1929, to 3,878,934 gold pesos on Nov. 30, 
1930. The internal consolidated and floating debt 
was placed at 2,798,530 gold pesos and 37,644,- 
328 paper pesos on Nov. 30, 1930. The average 
exchange value of the paper peso was $0.0223 
in 1929 and $0.0196 in 1930. The gold peso, with 
a par value of $0.9648, exchanged at $0.8351 in 
1930. 

Communications. Paraguay had 632 miles of 
railway line in 1929, 3684 miles of highway 
(mostly unimproved or graded earth roads) in 
1930, and 2220 miles of telegraph and 6006 miles 
of telephone wire. Ninety per cent of the coun- 
try’s imports passed through the port of Asun- 
cion, on the Paraguay River, which was in proc- 
ess of modernization in 1931. 

Government. Executive power is vested in a 
president elected for four years, who acts through 
a ministry of five members; and legislative 
power in a congress of two houses: a senate of 
20 moinbers and a chamber of deputies of 40 
members elected directly by the people. Presi- 
dent at the beginning of 1931, Dr. Jos4 P. Gug- 
giari, who assumed ofllce Aug. 15, 1928. 

History. President Guggiari of Paraguay was 
forced to resign on Oct. 26, 1931, following riot- 
ing and a demonstration in the capital by stu- 
dents, workers, and radicals for representation 
of the Left elements in the government and for 
a firmer policy toward Bolivia in the Chaco 
boundary dispute. However, the Liberal party, 
which had controlled Paraguay since 1912, re- 
mained in power. The retiring President was 
succeeded by Vice President Kmiliano Gonzdlez 
Navero (Liberal), who on October 27 formed a 
new Liberal Cabinet in which Foreign Minister 
Jeronimo Zubizarreta and Finance Minister 
Rodolfo Gonzalez were retained. 

Unrest under the Guggiari regime had been 
continuous for several years, and in 1931 was ag- 
gravated by the intensification of the economic 
depression and by the renewal of the boundary 
crisis with Bolivia (see Bolivia under History), 
In the latter controversy, the Guggiari adminis- 
tration had pursued a conciliatory policy, de- 
spite student opposition, while taking the pre- 
caution to engage an ArgChtine military mission 


to reorganize the army (January, 1931). In the 
same month, two modern gunboats, built in 
Italian shipyards, were delivered to the Para- 
guayan navy (see Naval Pbogbess). 

Labor and radical unrest, however, were at- 
tributable primarily to the continuance of the 
state of siege (martial law) since September, 
1929. The state of siege expired on Mar. 31, 
1931, but was extended to August 31 by a Presi- 
dential decree of April 22. The extention of 
martial law followed the suppression of two abor- 
tive revolts, which broke out at Villa Encarna- 
cion on February 2 and at the towns of Luque 
and San Lorenzo on April 20. On February 23, 
Labor, unions called a general strike in support 
of their demands for the abolition of the state 
of siege, the release of political prisoners, and 
freedom of assembly. The strike was broken the 
following day when the Government arrested the 
ringleaders, who were charged with conducting 
subversive Communist propaganda. During the 
April revolt, a number of prominent politicians 
and newspaper editors opposed to President 
Guggiari were arrested and former President 
Schearer, who was charged with complicity, was 
deported. New arrests followed the rioting which 
accompanied President Guggiari’s resignation, 
and martial law was again proclaimed. 

In the elections of March, 1931, in which one- 
half of the Chamber of Deputies and one-third of 
the Senate were renewed, the Liberals polled 
56,670 votes, against 27,050 for the Colorado 
(National Republican) party, giving the Lib- 
erals a total of 15 scats in the Senate and 31 in 
the Chamber. A total of 17,924 blank ballots 
were cast by Liberal and Colorado factions 
which had broken with their respective parties. 
Paraguay was one of the few South American re- 
publics which did not default on its foreign bond 
payments during 1931. 

RABAO. See Caroline Islands. 

PARASITES. See Entomology, Economic; 
Veterinary Medicine. 

PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1031. See Ex- 
positions ; ArCITITECTURE. 

PARK COLLEGE. A nonseetarian institution 
for the higher education of men and women in 
Parkville, Mo., founded in 1875 and cooperating 
with the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. The enrollment for 1931-32 
totaled 627. The faculty numbered 39. The en- 
dowment funds amounted to $1,710,000, from 
which the income was $79,000. Tuition and fees 
amounted to $98,000 and donations to $14,000; 
$46,000 was yielded from other sources. The li- 
brary contained 38,000 volumes. President, Fred- 
erick W. Hawley, D.D., LL.D. 

PARKS, National. The Director of the U. S. 
National Park Service, Horace M. Albright, in 
his annual report to the Secretary of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, referred par- 
ticularly to the determined efforts made to re- 
lieve local unemployment, and the importance of 
acquiring the few additional lands needed for 
national parks and monuments before tlie next 
boom period, which in all probability would 
inflate land values beyond all possibility of gov- 
ernmental acquisition. 

While no new national parks were established 
during the year, boundary adjustments were made 
at Bryce Canyon (Utah), and Wind Cave (S. 
Dak.) National Parks, and also at the Petrified 
Forest (Ariz.), Aztec Ruins (N. Mex.), Pinnacles 
(Calif.) I and Katmai (Alaska) National Monu- 
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menta. Through the addition of the new monu- 
ments and the various boundary changes, the 
total area of the national park and monument 
system was increased by 1,780,013.00 acres, mak- 
ing a total of 12,119,570.64 acres. Director Al- 
bright stated that important adjustments in 
the boundaries of several national parks should 
be made promptly, in order to insure proper 
development and to preserve important areas. 
He especially stressed the addition to the Grand 
Teton National Park, in Wyoming, of important 
lands held in trust for this purpose by the Snake 
River Land Co., organized by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Over 30,000 acres of land were so 
held for transfer to the United States for park 
and game-preserve purposes when Congress 
should enact the necessary legislation. 

Two new national monuments were established 
during the year, one on the eastern seaboard and 
the other in the Far West. The Colonial National 
Monument, in Virginia, was established by presi- 
dential proclamation on December 30, 1030, in 
accordance with previous authorization of Con- 
gress. Its boundaries as outlined include James- 
town Island, the old town of Williamsburg, por- 
tions of the Yorktown battlefield, and a connecting 
parkway. Ujion the establishment of the mon- 
ument the National Park Service devoted its 
efforts to obtaining lands in Yorktown and mak- 
ing aucli developments as were needed in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the Sesquicentennial 
anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, which was held Oct. 10 to 19, 1931. A 
total of 1,900.76 acres of land in the monument 
area was secured, most of it in the Yorktown 
battlefield area. The National Park Service co- 
operated with the United States Yorktown Ses- 
quicentennial Commission by handling all of the 
construction work at Yorktown and taking over 
the details of purchasing, disbursing, and ac- 
counting for funds and certain details of printing. 

On Apr. 1, 1931, the Canyon de Chelly National 
Monument in Arizona was established, with an 
area of 83,840 acres. In addition to containing 
important cliff dweller ruins, this monument 
also is remarkable from a scenic standpoint. 

The Great Smoky Mountains area, the newest 
of the national parks, located in Tennessee and 
North Carolina, was reported as having an area 
of 158,876.50 acres, with an additional gift of 
lands transferred to the United States Govern- 
ment on November 2 which about doubled its 
size. This left only about 100,000 acres additional 
to bring the park to a point where its full de- 
velopment could be undertaken in accordance 
with the organic act of Congress which provided 
a minimum area of 427,000 acres for full park 
development. Meanwhile the National Park Serv- 
ice was administering and protecting the area, 
with special emphasis on the protection of its wild 
life and otlier natural features. 

Several other eastern park projects under way 
promised a comprehensive eastern park system 
in the future. In the case of the Shenandoah 
project, the State of Virginia, after securing a 
decision from the courts that the special law for 
acquiring lands within the proposed park bound- 
aries was constitutional, had about completed 
the work of mapping and valuing the lands, and 
it was expected that by the early part of the 
year 1932 the commission would be in a position 
accurately to estimate the amount of acreage 
that could be purchased with available funds. 

An interesting highway development was the 


designation of the Eastern Park-to-Park Highway, 
to connect the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, the Shenandoah and Mammoth Cave proj- 
ects, and the Colonial National Monument. It 
was hoped that this highway later might be 
extended to take in the existing Acadia National 
Park in Maine and the new eastern park projects. 

The Mammoth Cave National Para Association 
reported late in the year that clear title to 
Mammoth Cave (Kentucky) itself, as part of 20,- 
000 acres of land in the proposed park area, had 
been acquired, and that anticipated revenues of 
$900,000 would, it was believed, be sufficient to 
purchase the remaining lands necessary for the 
establishment of the Mammoth Cave National 
Park. 

The newest eastern national park project ap- 
proved by Congress was the Isle Royale, in Mich- 
igan. This project, like the other eastern park 
projects already mentioned, was dependent upon 
the lands within the proposed borders being 
deeded to the United States for park purposes. 
During the summer Governor Brucker of Mich- 
igan appointed a commission to supervise the 
acquisition of the necessary acreage for transfer 
to the Federal Government. A bill to establish 
the Everglades (Florida) project, as a national 
park passed the U. S. Senate, following favor- 
able report by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Unfortunately it did not pass the House of Rep- 
resentatives before the termination of the session. 

Excellent progress was made in bringing the 
highway systems within the national parks and 
in some of the national monuments to a standard 
commensurate with the importance of these areas 
as focal points of concentrated travel and with 
conditions on the main approach roads. Out- 
standing among the major road projects under 
construction were the Wawona Road and tun- 
nel in Yosemite National Park and the Gen- 
erals Highway between Sequoia and General 
Grant National Parks, all in California; the 
Trail Ridge Road in Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Colo.; the Transmountain or Going-to-the- 
Sun Highway in Glacier National Park, Mont.; 
the Rim Drive in Crater Lake Park, Oregon ; and, 
in Virginia, the Colonial Parkway between Wil- 
liamsburg and Yorktown in thp Colonial National 
Monument and the Summit Drive along the crest 
of the Blue Ridge in the proposed Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park. In connection with the latter project, 
deeds from the Virginia State Commission on 
CJonservation and Development, covering the con- 
veyance without cost of a right of way 100 feet 
wide and approximately 35.41 miles long, were 
accepted by the Secretary of the Interior on be- 
half of the United States for the construction 
of the new highway. Work on this project was 
financed from the emergency relief appropriation. 

Travel to the national parks and monuments 
in 1931 increased greatly, amounting to 3,544,- 
856, as against 3,240,656 for the travel year 
ended Sept. 30, 1930. This was , a net increase of 
9.18 per cent. Travel to the national parks alone 
reached the total of 3,152,845, a gain of 14 per 
cent over the previous year. 

Appropriations for national park and monu- 
ment work for the 1931 fiscal year amounted to 
$12,113,435, including $2,078,800 allocated to the 
National Park Service for emergency employ- 
ment work. For the fiscal year 1932, under whi^ 
the Service is now operating, the appropriations 
total $12,754,250. In addition to the 1932 ap- 
propriation of $7,500,000 for road work, includ^ 
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in the total appropriations recorded above, au- 
thorization was granted to incur contractual ob- 
ligations for road construction up to an addi- 
tional sum of $2,850,000. Cash donations for 
park and monument development purposes during 
1031 amounted to $65,157.12. 

PABB, Samuel Wilson. An- American chem- 
ist, died in Urbana, 111., May 16, 1931. He was 
born in Granville, 111., Jan. 21, 1857, and was 
graduated from the University of Illinois in 
1884, later studying at the University of Berlin 
and at the Polytechnikum in Zurich. After act- 
ing as instructor in general science at Illinois 
College during 1885-86 and as professor from 
1886 to 1891, he was made professor of applied 
chemistry at the University of Illinois in 1891, 
retiring "in 193(>. A leading authority on coal 
chemistry, he devised a valuable Olasaifioation of 
Coal and developed a low-temperature coking 
process. Among his other discoveries are the 
Parr calorimeter for determining and recording 
the heat value of coal and other hydrocarbons, 
and a new type of calorimeter for measuring and 
recording the heat value of combustible gases. 
He also made an extensive study of alloys, es- 
pecially those with acid-resisting properties, and 
developed one in particular, illium, which may be 
substituted for platinum in many types of i^uip- 
ment. The Chandler medal was awarded him in 
1920 in recognition of his many discoveries, and 
in 1928 he was elected president of the American 
Chemical Society. He was the author of The 
Chemical Examination of Wofer, Pud, Flue- 
gcLseSf and Lubricants (2d ed., 1916). 

PABSONS, Sib Charles Algernon. A British 
engineer and inventor, died at sea Feb. 12, 1931. 
He was born in London, June 13, 1854, and was 
educated at St. John's College, Cambridge. He 
was founder and chairman of the engineering and 
electrical corporation, C. A. Parsons & Co., and 
of the Parsons Marine Steam Turbine Company 
at Heaton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His principal 
invention was the compound steam turbine known 
by his name, which was introduced about 1884, 
improved by a condenser in 1891, and adapted 
for bhips, being used on the Turhxnia in 1897. 
In 1905 it was adopted by the Admiralty in 
battleships, and in 1907 for such passenger liners 
as the Lusitania and Mauretania. He published 
The titeam Turbine (1912). 

PABTHENOGENESIS. See Zooloot. 

PASCIN, Jules, Paintings of. See Art Ex- 
hibitions. 

PATENTS. See United States under Patents. 

PAVEMENTS. See Hoads and Streets. 

PAVLOWA, pav'16-vA, Anna. A Russian dan- 
cer, died at The Hague, the Netherlands, Jan. 
23, 1931. Born in St. Petersburg, Russia, Jan. 
31, 1885, she entered the Imperial Ballet School 
at the age of 10 and was graduated in six years. 
She then became prima ballerina at the Marian- 
ski Theatre, the home of the Imperial Ballet, 
where her success was immediate. In 1907 she 
resigned to make a continental tour, visiting 
Munich, Berlin, Stockholm, and Paris and finally 
reaching London in 1910, where she was pro- 
claimed the most remarkable dancer since the 
days of Giulia Grisi and Fanny Elssler. After 
her London triumph she went to America, making 
her d^but at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York City, Mar. 1, 1910, in Delibes’s Cop- 
• pelia. The same season she appeared with Diaghi- 
leff’s Russian Ballet in Paris, adding to her fame 


in Les Bylphidea, Pavilion d*Armide, and La Nuit 
Egyptienne. 

During the World War she organized an opera 
company which toured the United States and 
achieved a signal success with such presentations 
as Auber’s La Muette de Portici in which the 
principal character, the deaf-and-dumb Fenella, 
was mimed by the dancer. After the War she 
resumed her tours in Europe and also visited the 
Orient and Latin America. Her last appearance 
in the United States was in 1924-25, at which 
time she was married to her accompanist, Victor 
d’Andr6. Pavlowa’s great contribution was in 
making the dance a more natural and spiritual 
interpretation of the music to which it was set; 
she revived its era of romanticism. Among the 
best-known and most spectacular of her dances 
were Automne Bacchanals \ Le Cygne\ Les Papil- 
lons; Chopiana; Valae Caprice-, an interpre- 
tation of Liszt’s Les Preludes. 

PEACE. The twenty-eighth Universal Peace 
Congress was held in Brussels from July 5 to the 
10th, with M. H. La Fontaine as President and 
under the patronage of an honorary committee 
composed of a large number of eminent men be- 
longing to the political world and the University, 
such as M. Magnette, President of the Senate, M. 
Poncelet, President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
M. Paul Hymans, Foreign Minister, Count Carton 
de Wiart, Minister of State, Senator de Brouc- 
kere. Senator Vinck, Director of the International 
Towns Union, M. Max, Burgomaster of the Town 
of Brussels. The Congress opened with an im- 
pressive ceremony on Sunday, July 5, in the 
Festivals Hall of the Academy. 

From the outset it was apparent that the 
forthcoming Disarmament Conference was arous- 
ing keen interest in pacifist circles. The com- 
mittee whose task it was to examine the seven 
reports presented to the International Peace 
Bureau attracted to its ranks all those who be- 
lieved that the existing state of affairs consti- 
tuted a serious threat to all that had been done 
in the previous ten years to organize peace. 

The resolution presented to the Congress by 
the committee drew attention both to the final 
aim, total disarmament, and to the immediate 
possibilities, or rather necessities. The Brus- 
sels Congress declared in uneijuivocal terms that 
neither the peoples nor those who govern them 
will consent to a total suppression of armies 
so long as the security of the nations is not 
completely assured and before the League of Na- 
tions possesses the necessary means of obtain- 
ing compensation for countries which, in spite 
of the strict undertakings in the treaties, might 
be attacked. 

The organization of peace then, it was pointed 
out, was the work that must be untiringly pur- 
sued. It is not enough to define an aim ; advance 
must be made toward it. The Congress recom- 
mended both a reduction in the effectives and a 
reduction of military expenditure. Both are 
necessities and one should produce the other. 
The question of reduction by budgetary means 
l^ave rise to a rather serious debate. Some, and 
in particular Herr Dr. Ludwig Quidde, of Ger- 
many, wished the Congress to support the resolu- 
tion passed at Budapest by the Conference of the 
Federation of League of Nations Unions, which 
demands a 25 per cent reduction at least, a figure 
which originated in Lord Cecil’s circles, whereas 
others opposed the suggestion on the ground 
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that since the figures for military expenditure 
amount, according to the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, to 21 milliards 569 million 
gold francs (as against 11 milliards in 1914) 
a 25 per cent reduction would be entirely illusory 
owing to the fact that the cost of war materials 
and of maintenance of the effectives have de- 
creased and are still decreasing in a way which 
would more than compensate for the proposed 
25 per cent reduction. The result would be that 
witn the amount left after the 25 per cent reduc- 
tion the states would be able, not only to main- 
tain their armaments at the same level but even 
to increase them. The conclusion was that by 
supporting that figure for reduction the Con- 
gress would play into the hands of the war- 
party. 

On the basis of the foregoing arguments the 
President, M. La Fontaine, wished the Con- 
gress to demand, not a 25 per cent but a con- 
siderably greater reduction. The Congress, for 
whom the question of the “fall in prices” where 
military equipment was concerned was an un- 
familiar one, avoided the difficulty by demand- 
ing that the reduction should in any case be 
sufficient to lower effectives, material, and ex- 
penditure to a level below that of 1914. The 
following is the complete text of the resolu- 
tion : 

The XXVIITth Universal Peace Oongrress, profoundly 
convinced that if armaments are not the only cause of 
uar, they are in first and essential means, 

Adjuios the Disarmament Conference solemnly to de- 
clare that its ultimate object is total universal simultane- 
ous disarmament, rigorously controlled. 

Conscious nevertheless, that in the present state of 
development of nations, total disarmament will not be 
accepted by states and peoples without collective mutual 
Kuarantees of security supported by on international ex- 
ecutive force of public world order, the Congress requests 
the Conference to invite the League of Nations to or- 
ganize these guarantees. 

■Hut until this great scheme has been organized, the 
Congress believes that the immediate task of the Dis- 
armament Conference consists, 

(1) In reducing military forces and war material, 
including trained reserves and stocks of war material, 
together w’lth military budgets, account being taken of 
the full in the cost of material and upkeep of the men, 
in the level lower than that which existed in 1914; 

(2) In affirming the principle of equality in disarma- 
ment not by increasing the armaments of the Powers 
disarmed by the Peace Treaties, but by a progressive re- 
duction of the other Powers; 

(3) In effecting the limitation of armaments of all 
tho Powers both by direct and indirect, or budgetary 
moans, 

(4) In prohibiting for all nations those means of war 
already forbidden by the Peace Treaties and in effecting 
the internationalization of all aviation which to-day is 
national or private, as aeroplanes constitute in time of 
war the most dangerous instruments for diffusion of gas ; 

(5) In abolishing immediately private manufacture 
and trade in war material and in nationalizing its manu- 
facture until the time when in as near a future as possi- 
ble, the monopoly of the manufacture of means of co- 
ercion still allowed shall be solely in the hands of tho 
League of Nations; 

(6) In creating an international commission already 
contemplated in the draft Convention which shall be 
given special powers to control the carrying out of the 
obligations which have been undertaken and to ad- 
judicate upon all differences arising from interpreta- 
tions of the Treaty. For the members of this Oomroission, 
guarantees of independence and impartiality are indis- 
pensable. 

The Congress ur^ed the Conference emphatically, to 
remember the passionate hope with which the peoples 
will follow its deliberations and to recognise that it will 
be criminal to deceive this hope and take refroonsibility 
for the violent roactions which failure of the Conference 
cannot fail to arouse. 

The Disarmament Committee also presented 
two resolutions which were adopted almost with- 
out discussion. One asked that states should 


introduce into their legislation preventive and 
repressive measures providing for penalties 
against any persons who by speeches, by writ- 
ings, or by any other similar means are guilty 
of inciting to war. The second resolution asked 
that the governments should not send to the Dis- 
armament Conference persons directly interested 
in the maintenance of armaments but that they 
should include in their delegations persons who, 
as members of pacifist organizations, had occupied 
themselves with the problem of disarmament, cer- 
tain aspects of which appear not to have been 
sufficiently studied. 

The Committee on the European Union had 
as President M. A. Papanastasiou, former For- 
eign Minister of Greece. 

The resolution adopted by the Congress drew 
attention, in the first place, to the fact that, al- 
though the World War was the chief cause of the 
present crisis, the latter can also partly be at- 
tributed to the lack of balance between produc- 
tion and consumption and to the egoism of cer- 
tain industrial and financial concerns ; it further 
declares that military nationalism is supple- 
mented and extended by economic nationalism, 
customs barriers and the tariff war; that, in 
particular, international cartels have not so 
much in view the normal organization of eco- 
nomic life in general as a concentration of 
economic forces with the object of keeping up 
or raising prices to an unjustifiable extent. In 
conclusion, the resolution read: 

I. Resolved that the establishment of a normal eco- 
nomic order reqiuires equilibrium between consumption, 
which is tho end, and production, which constitutes the 
means, and that in the economic sphere, as in the polit- 
ical, democratic authority represented, when necessary, 
by the State, must take the place of jiutonomous dicta- 
torship of finance; and call^ for the realisation of » 
European Tariff Union (pending tho establishment of 
world freedom of trade) on the basis of a common tariff 
fixed as near as possible to the lowest existing national 
tariff, the reduction of customs barriers, including the 
modification and stabilisation of tariffs, in particular the 
free circulation of raw material, and draws attention to 
certain consequences resulting from the most-favoured- 
nation clause in the commercial treaties, which, instead 
of leading to a generalization of reduced tariffs, ends by 
paralyzing even the conclusions of agreements. 

The Congress adopted a second resolution con- 
gratulating the national groups of the six states 
which took part in the Balkan Conference or- 
ganized at the instigation of the twenty-seventh 
Peace Congress on their will to come to an 
understanding. 

In addition to the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau at Brussels three other 
international conferences were held during tho 
summer: the Conference of the War Registers* 
International at Lyons from August 1 to 4; 
the Congress of the International Fellowship of 
Reconciliation at Lunteren (Holland) from 
August 22 to 29; the International Democratic 
Congress for Peace at Constance from August 
7 to 9, afterward out on a “Crusade of Youth” 
in the valley of the Rhine. 

A School of Peace was opened in Paris, or- 
ganized under the directorate of VEurope Nou~ 
vellCf sponsored by M. Briand, dedicated by M. 
Painlevd. The course covers two years; the first, 
a general study of current international prob- 
lems; the second more detailed study of policies 
and institutions. 

For many years the Federal Council of 
Churches’ (q.v.) Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill had been bending its ener- 
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gies toward the development of definite educa- 
tional understanding and world peace. The 
fruition of such efforts was beginning to be seen. 
An important evidence of this new interest was 
the incorporation of the peace ideal into the 
regular programme of Christian education in 
the Sunday school and allied agencies. In con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education there 
was an all-day conference, attended in the main 
by religious educators and specialists in the 
field of curriculum-making, who concerned them- 
selves with concrete questions as to how educa- 
tion for peace most effectively can be carried 
out in each of the three great age-groups, chil- 
dren, young people, and adults. 

The Catholic Association for International 
Peace (1312 Massachusetts Avenue N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) is made up of about four hundred 
Roman Catholic men and women familiar with 
and interested in international problems. The 
various committees reported with supplementary 
study outlines that were widely used in Roman 
Catholic colleges and among men’s and women’s 
clubs. Annual meetings and regional confer- 
ences were being held throughout the United 
States where the committee reports were pre- 
sented and discussed before they were published. 

The Peace Year Book is a recognized handbook 
of information on peace and international affairs. 
The 1931 edition contains special articles by 
Wickham Steed on the “Contribution of 1930 to 
Peace,” and by W. Arnold-Foster on the Amend- 
ments to the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
as well as articles on the Draft Disarmament 
Convention, the London Naval Conference, and 
sections dealing with the League of Nations, 
the International Labor Office, and Repara- 
tions. In the appendices are to be found an ex- 
haustive directory of peace organizations in all 
parts of the world, and a mass of important 
statistics relating to armaments. 

A spectacular “Peace Caravan” which, under 
the auspices of the pacifist organization, the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, crossed the Unit^ States from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic and visited the capitals 
of 25 States as well as 125 other cities, and pre- 
sented to President Hoover a petition for dis- 
armament “to the limit,” said to bear the names 
of 160,000 men and women including most of 
the governors and mayors visited. In responding, 
however, the President spoke not of disarma- 
ment but of limitation. 

The executive committee of the World Con- 
ference for International Peace through Re- 
ligion met at Geneva from August 12 to 14, 
with 60 members present and Dr. Shailer 
Mathews of Chicago presiding. 

Dr. Atkinson, the Secretary, reported that the 
cooperation of all the eleven great religions of the 
world has been assured and that six joint presi- 
dents have been appointed, each representing a 
religious constituency. The Moslem group was the 
only important group thus far unrepresented, and 
it was expected that a Moslem president would be 
named very shortly. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of 
New York, represented the American Protestant 
Churches; Dr. Albert Einstein, of Berlin, the 
Jewish group; Mgr. Ignaz Beipel, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and formerly Chancellor of 
Austria, the Roman Catholic group; the Lord 
Bishop of Liverpool, the Anglicans; Dr. Rabind- 
ranath Tagore was president for India; and 


Baron Y. Sakatani, member of the Japanese 
House of Peers, president for Japan. The world 
conference was tentatively scheduled for Novem- 
ber, 1932, in Washington. 

The International Peace Bureau was believed 
by its supporters to have paved the way for the 
league of Nations. It challenges any one who 
might doubt the exactitude of this statement to 
glance through the collection of resolutions of 
the Universal Peace Congress, where he will see 
that it was in these congresses and later in the 
Inter-Parliamentary Conferences that the founda- 
tions of the League were laid. The year 1930 
was epoch-making in the annals of the organiza- 
tion of which the International Peace Bureau is 
the centre, as a result of two events which, in 
different directions, will certainly bear fruit. 
The first was the Balkan Conference, the second, 
the General Conference of Peace Societies. For 
the first Balkan Conference, see Greece under 
History (1930 Year Book) ; for the second in 
1931, see Turkey under Uistorj/, 

The second question which received the atten- 
tion of the International Peace Bureau during 
the year 1930, the coordination of pacific forces, 
had been the object of attention for a long time. 
The idea of creating an organism capable of 
establishing contact between the different peace 
societies was discussed for the first time at a 
meeting held for this purpose in Basel on June 
2, 1923, in which delegates from five or six im- 
portant associations took part. The committee 
then formed met several times between 1923 
and 1930 in Paris at the headquarters of the Eu- 
ropean Centre of the Carnegie Endowment. At 
one of these meetings, when M. Nicolas Politis 
and Professor Gidel were present, draft statutes 
were prepared, on the basis of which was formed 
on June 7, 1927, the International Committee for 
the Coordination of Pacific Forces. This com- 
mittee, composed of delegates ( three at the 
most) sent by the different international asso- 
ciations, arranged to commemorate the Tenth an- 
niversary of the League of Nations by organiz- 
ing a manifestation at Geneva. In this all the 
associations whose aim is to make known over 
the whole world the ideas which are at the basis 
of the Geneva institution might cooperate. 
This was most successful, 15 international asso- 
ciations taking part in the inanifoKtation. 

On December 9, the Nobel Peace Award was 
made to President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia and Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago. See Nobel Prizes. 

The Universal Christian Council for Life 
AND Work : American Section. Consisting of the 
Commission on Relations and Churches Abroad of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, this Council during the year sought 
to advance the cause of world peace by direct- 
ing particular attention to the Disarmament 
Conference, to the study of unemployment, and 
to the strengthening of the underlying spiritual 
ties between the nations. A council executive 
committee meeting in Paris in February received 
suggestions from several of the sections that led 
to the adoption of a joint programme with the 
World Alliance for Friendship through the 
Churches. Each country was encouraged to cir- 
culate petitions, to seek the expression of con- 
viction on the part of official church bodies, and 
to cooperate in plans for a universal day of 
prayer and a joint Christian delegation to wait 
upon the Disarmament Conference when it met. 
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The educational aspects of the programme were 
particularly stressed; likewise the need of show- 
ing Christian people that their wishes in the 
matter of world peace should find practical ex- 
ression and should result in strengthening the 
ands of the statesmen committed to progres- 
sive multilateral disarmament. 

At Cambridge in August and September the 
Executive Committee met again and there were 
reports from the different countries with respect 
to the degree of success attained in following 
up this programme. A renewed stress was placed 
upon the so-called Eisenach Kesolution which 
was initiated by the Life and Work Council 
and which formed the basis for the action of 
the Lambeth Conference and other important 
world Christian bodies acting in the matter of 
war. This policy had been outlined by the Bishop 
of Chichester, Dr. Bell. 

There were a great many meetings in the dif- 
ferent lands under the auspices of the Council, 
and the various interdenominational church move- 
nient in its wide constituency carried on an educa- 
tional campaign which was more or less defi- 
nitely related to the recommendations of the 
Council. 

The most elusive part of the programme, and 
yet perhaps the most important of all, relates 
to the process of bringing to birth a new state 
of mind. The personal confidence which had been 
established as between the most influential lead- 
ers of the cliurchcs in the different lands had 
iiiereasod as a result of the meetings held under 
the auspices of the movement and to a degree 
at least this confidence is communicated to the 
ehiircli groups influenced by these leaders. 
Further than that the press service of the move- 
ment had been supplying to the papers on the 
Continent the sort of facts which aid the de- 
velopment of understanding and good will. The 
bulletins and other publications of the central 
office were a lielp in the same direction. See Arbi- 
tration, Intkrnational; Disarmament. 

PEACHES. See Horticulture. 

PEARS. See Hortkjui.tuee. 

PEAT. Sec Roils. 

PEDAGOGY. See Education in the United 
Statiob; Universities and Colleges. 

PEIPING. See China; Expositions. 

PEHBA. See Zanzibar Protectorate. 

PENAL INSTITUTIONS. See Crime. 

PENANG^ pe-nUng'. One of the Straits Set- 
tlements. See Straits Settlements. 

PENPIELD, Walter Scott. An American 
lawyer and expert on Latin-Araerican affairs, died 
in Washington, D. C., Apr. 11, 1931. He was born 
in Auburn, Ind., Feb. 13, 1879, and was grad- 
uated from the University of Michigan in 1900 
and with the LL.B. degree from George Washing- 
ton University in 1903. During 1901-04 he was 
an attorney with the Department of State at 
Washington. He was later counsel for Mexico in 
the Sanchez Azeona case (1911), for the Panama 
Legation in arbitration as to the boundary dis- 
pute between Costa Rica and Panama (1012), 
and for Germany in the Appam case (1910). 

During 1909-12 he was professor of interna- 
tional law at the Washin^on College of Law. 
In 1919 he was delegate and technical adviser 
in international law to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. He retired in 1929. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Population. According 
to the Fifteenth Census, the population of the 
State on Apr. 1, 1930, was 9,631,350, in 1920 it 


was 8,720,017. The native whites numbered 7,- 
969,651 (1930), 7,044,876 (1920). The foreign- 
born whites, 1,233,051 (1930), 1,387,850 (1920). 
The Negroes, 431,257 (1930), 284,668 (1920). 
There was, in 1930, a small population of other 
races, chiefly Mexicans, 3406 ; Chinese, 2557 ; Fili- 
pinos, 614; Indians, 623. 

Of 3,722,428 persons reported in 1930 as in 
gainful employments, 1,469,468 were in manufac- 
turing industries, these including 213,743 in the 
building industry and 406,884 in iron and steel 
industries ; 562,940 were in trade ; 359,696, in 
transportation; 322,245, in domestic or personal 
service; 251,443, in agriculture; 327,476, in min- 
eral extraction, of whom 296,694 were in coal 
mining; 247,203, in professional service. 

Philadelphia, the most populous city, had 
1,950,001 inhabitants (1930), 1,823,779 (1920); 
Pittsburgh, 669,817 (1930), 588,343 (1920); 

Scranton, 143,433 (1930), 137,783 (1920); Erie, 
116,967 (1930), 93,372 (1920); Reading, 111,171 
(1930), 107,784 (1020) ; Harrisburg, the capital, 
80,339 (1930), 76,917 (1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the princi- 
pal crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod, Su. Value 

Hay. tame .. 1931 2.455,000 3. 154.000* $88,163,000 

1930 2,496,000 3,001,000 • 59,120,000 

Corn 1931 1,268,000 62,766,000 28,872.000 

1930 1,219,000 26,818,000 25,477,000 

Potatoes ... 1981 191,000 26,549,000 11,947,000 

1930 189,000 17.955,000 20,648,000 

Wheat 1931 909,000 19,987,000 11,202,000 

1930 986,000 21,682,000 17,367.000 

Oats 1931 954,000 28.143.000 9.006.000 

1930 945,000 32,602,000 15,649,000 

Apples 1931 14,000,000 7,700,000 

1930 . . . . 9,936,000 9,439,000 

Tobacco ... 1931 40,900 58,487,000* 5,849,000 

1930 41,300 39.854,000* 2,551,000 

BuckM'heat . 1031 162,000 3,488,000 1,393,000 

1930 167,000 1,754,000 1,561,000 

Rye 1931 135,000 2,025,000 1,033,000 

1930 127,000 1,842,000 1.455.000 


• Tons. * Pounds. 

Mineral Production. The value of the State’s 
coal production, the chief part of its mineral 
total, declined for 1930 to $568,158,000, from 
$644,250,000 for 1929, or by about 12 per cent. 
Lower prices were averaged to the ton, and less 
coal was shipped from mines. This held true 
both of the bituminous and of the anthracite 
fields. The total quantity of anthracite produced 
was 09,384,837 net tons for 1930, as against 73,- 
828,195 for 1929; its value, $354,674,000 for 1930 
and $385,643,000 for 1929. The quantity of bi- 
tuminous coal mined fell to 124,462,787 net tons 
for 1930, from 143,516,241 for 1929; the value, 
to $213,684,000 (1930), from $268,607,000 

(1929). The production of coke was more sharp- 
ly reduced, to 14,640,579 short tons for 1930, 
from 19,856,968 for 1929; and in value, to $54,- 
098,236 (1930), from $72,913,229 (1929). 

Though the State continued to import iron ore 
much in excess of its own production, its own 
mines produced less ore, 894,039 long tons for 
1930, as against 1,151,130 for 1929; in value, 
$1,850,661 (1930) and $2,382,839 (1929). The 
production of pig iron, chiefly from imported 
ore, fell more sharply, to 9,734,591 long tons 
for 1930, from 14,058,194 for 1929; in value, to 
$176,521,843 (1930), from $257,154,608 (1929). 
There was a heavy production of ferro-alloys, at- 
taining $42,361,076 for 1929. 

For the State’s important industries in nat- 
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ural gan and in clay products, the latest totals 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines dealt with 1929. 
The clay products of 1929 attained the value of 
$49,074,492; for 1928, their total was $47,928,- 
803. There were produced in 1929, 101,951,000 
M cubic feet of natural gas; in 1928, 99,400,000 
M cubic feet. In value, the totals were $48,821,- 
000 for 1929, and $48,432,000 for 1928. 

The quantity of petroleum obtained in the 
State rose to 12,797,000 barrels for 1930, from 
11,820,000 for 1929, but the yearly value of the 
product fell to $33,500,000 (1930, estimated), 
from $44,800,000 (1929). The Portland cement 
industry was somewhat less active in 1930, the 
mills shipping 37,908,047 barrels (1930), as 
against 39,309,062 (1929); in value, $62,712,176 
(1930) and $55,600,953 (1929). Stone produc- 
tion attained 18,109,270 short tons for 1929 and 
10,546,850 for 1928; in value, $19,956,410 (1929) 
and $18,871,730 (1928). Sand and gravel were 
dug in 1929 to the value of $13,058,328. Slate, 
of which the State was the Union’s leading pro- 
ducer, was quarried to the value of $3,034,258 
in 1930; in 1929, of $4,798,200. The output of 
lime was 617,000 short tons for 1930 and 782,- 
915 for 1929; in value, $4,468,000 (1930) and 
$5,890,752 (1929). The total value of the native 
mineral products of the State, exclusive of dupli- 
cations, was $892,913,833 for 1929; for 1928, 
$881,490,033. For both years the totals were the 
largest attained by any State of the Union. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering 1929 showed the number of 
the State’s manufacturing establishments as 16,- 
870 (slightly bedow their number for 1927). 
These establishments employed 1,006,940 wage 
earners (more by 2 per cent than the number 
that had been employed in 1927). The wages paid 
them amounted to $1,390,782,200 (exceeding the 
wage total of 1927 by 5.6 per cent). Materials* 
for manufacture, plus fuel and purchased elec- 
tricity, cost $4,000,073,484 (more than 7 per cent 
in excess of this cost for 1927). The manufac- 
tured product was valued at $7,387,850,808 (ex- 
ceeding the value of the product of 1927 by 10 
per cent). Value added by manufacture was esti- 
mated at $3,387,183,324. Philadelphia, the chief 
manufacturing centre, accounted for about one- 
fourth of the State’s manufacturing industry. It 
had 5565 establishments, which employed 244,055 
wage earners, paying them wages of $335,231,822, 
and attaining an aggregate production of the 
value of $1,984,700,404. Pittsburgh had 1374 
establishments, which employed 61,525 wage earn- 
ers, paid them wages of $91,171,773, and pro- 
duced manufactured goods to the value of $546,- 
318,655. Reading’s 323 establishments employed 
25,978 wage earners, paid them $31,760,291, and 
prodiiced $120,939,332. Johnstown, Allentown, 
Chester and Erie each produced manufactures in 
excess of $100,000,000. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
May 31, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $111,- 
183,938 (of which $30,411,743 was for local edu- 
cation) ; for interest on debt, $4,046,154; for 
permanent improvements, $41,223,573; total, 
$150,578,815 (of which $55,076,044 was for high- 
ways, $27,107,459 being for maintenance and $27,- 
907,585 for construction). Revenues were $169,- 
097,295. Of these special property and other 
special taxes formed 35.9 per cent; departmental 
earnings and remuneration of the State for its offi- 


cers’ services, 7.1 ; sales of licenses, 46.5 (includ- 
ing taxes of $29,304,075 on sales of gasoline). 
The State’s funded debt outstanding on May 31, 
1930, was $89,640,070; of this, $89,221,000 was 
for highways. Net of sinking-fund assets, it was 
$81,575,342. On property there were levied in the 
year no general State taxes. 

Transportation. The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 11,141.01. Additional line totaling 17.82 
miles had been put under operation in the course 
of the year preceding, while 30.68 miles had been 
abandoned, In 1931 were built 53.57 additional 
miles of first and 11.5 of second track. 

Education. For the academic year 1929-30 
the number of persons of school age in the State 
was reported as 2,002,201. There were enrolled 
in the public schools 1,913,456 pupils. Of these, 
1,507,002 were in common schools or elementary 
grades, and 406,454 were in high schools. The 
expenditures for public school education totaled 
$212,113,813. Teachers’ salaries, by the year, 
averaged $1258 for elementary and $1900 for 
high-school positions. 

A State commission was organized in 1931 to 
study the State’s problems of school education. 
It was the intention to submit to a subsequent 
Legislature a 10-year programme to be based 
on the result of such study. The Legislature of 
1931 rendered it necessary to give notice to 
teachers 60 days in advance of the end of a 
school term if their services were not to con- 
tinue. 

Charities and Corrections. The function of 
supervising the penal, reformatory and charitable 
institutions of the State resided in 1931 with 
the Department of Welfare, created by an act 
of 1921. This department has as its head a 
Secretary of Welfare (Mrs. I. Albert Liveright), 
holding by appointment for a term of four years. 

The State institutions of care and custody, with 
their populations in December, 1931, included: 
Eastern State Penitentiary, Philadelphia and 
Graterford, 2734; Western State Penitentiary, 
Pittsburgh, 1070; Western State Penitentiary, 
Rockview, 982; Pennsylvania Industrial Sch(K)l, 
Huntingdon, 1323; State Industrial Home for 
Women, Muncy, 120; Pennsylvania Training 
School, Morganza, 818; eight State hospitals 
( mental ) , at Allentown ( 1 420 ) , Danville ( 1 829 ) , 
Waymart (618), Harrisburg (1689), Norris- 
town (3033), Torrance (881), Warren (1790), 
and Wernersville (1190); for the feeble-minded 
and epileptics, Pennhurst State School at Penn- 
hurst (1332), Polk State School at Polk (2702), 
Laurclton State Village (054), and State Colony 
for Epileptics at Selinsgrove (154). 

Legislation, The regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was protracted by a struggle be- 
tween Governor Pinchot and his supporters on 
the one side and the opposing Republican faction 
on the other, as to the Governor’s programme of 
legislation. As a feature of his campaign against 
the State Bank Service Commission he recom- 
mended the passage of a bill to abolish the Com- 
mission and to erect in its place a so-called Fair 
Rate Board, of members from seven districts of 
the Commonwealth, having power to confiscate 
utilities’ earnings in excess of the rate of 8 per 
cent. The members of the Board were to be re- 
movable by the Governor. Concurrently an in- 
vestigating committee of the House inquired into 
the record of the Public Service CTommission and 
later recommended the abolition of this body. A 
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separate investigating committee of the Senate 
on the contrary reported in favor of the Commis- 
sion. The House voted the Pinchot Utility pro- 
gramme with amendments, but the Senate let the 
measure die in committee. Neither would the 
House in its turn agree upon substitute measures 
from the Senate. Consequently the Public Service 
Commission remained in power. 

Two important tax measures were enacted. 
One subjected motorbus and trOck operators to 
a tax at the rate of eight mills, and the other re- 
vised the method for collecting the capital -stock 
tax in a manner designed to increase the yield. 
The resulting increase in revenue was to be de- 
voted to higher appropriations for hospitals, to 
the Mother^’ Assistance Fund and to havinj^ the 
State assume the care of county-owned bridges 
on State highway routes. The Governor’s ad- 
herents were unable to put through a measure to 
carry out his undertaking to abolish the Coal 
and Iron Police, a body of privately maintained 
guardians in the industrial and mining areas 
which had become unpopular among the masses. 
The Legislature voted the submission to popular 
vote of a proposal to amend the State constitu- 
tion so as to permit old age pensions ; it was nec- 
essary, however, that this measure be repassed by 
the next succeeding Legislature before it could 
be ratified at the polls. The election law, against 
tlie ahuBcs of which there had been much agita- 
tion, was altered, but only in minor respects, 
while a more sweeping election code was defeated 
in the House, 

The ])ropo8ed State constitutional amendment 
to allow an issue of $50,000,000 of bonds for 
a bonus to former soldiers and sailors was voted 
for the second and conclusive time, and was sub- 
mitted to the people for approval. There was 
enacted a statute redistricting the State into 34 
dist riels, in place of the previous 30, for the elec- 
tion of Federal Kepresentatives. The City Council 
of Philadelj)hia was authorized to borrow $3,000,- 
000 for the relief of the unemployed. The banking 
law was amended to simplify the efforts of the 
Secretary of Banking to reopen closed banks. The 
right was granted to Philadelphia to build hos- 
pitals beyond the city limits. The carrying of fire- 
arms was prohibited, save by license, and those 
convicted of committing crimes of violence while 
carrying firearms without license were subjected 
to heavy additional penalty. 

Special Session. Governor Pinchot called the 
Legislature to convene in special session on No- 
vember 0, primarily to deal with the need of 
public relief for the unemployed. His proposals 
were introduced by his supporters in the form of 
a group of 19 bills, which required the State and 
its localities to raise a total of $136,700,000. The 
central agency for relief of the unemployed, ac- 
cording to the administration’s plan, was to be 
a State Commission on Unemployment Relief. A 
wide variety of public activities were to be under- 
taken. An emergency tax of 2 cents a gallon on 
gasoline was to produce an estimated $40,000,- 
000; a tax on cigarettes, $10,000,000; billboards 
and advertising agencies were to be subjected to 
taxes to yield $2,000,000; a ‘‘prosperity bond” 
issue, reportedly “designed to reimburse con- 
tributors to a general relief fund to be raised by 
the Commission on Unemployment Relief,” was 
to produce $36,000,000; and communities were 
to be allowed to borrow some $40,000,000 against 
unpaid delinquent taxes. The opponents of the 
administration prevented the early passage of 


any of the major measures embodying the Pin- 
chot plan. 

Political AND Otheb Events. Economic de- 
pression during the year was severely felt in the 
western coal and steel area, in the anthracite 
region and in the manufacturing industries and 
banking world of Philadelphia. Several banks 
having deposits running from $20,000,000 to up- 
ward of $50,000,000 failed in the Philadelphia 
district. The City of Philadelphia borrowed $1,- 
500,000 in July, with which to build up its fund 
for the assistance of the needy unemployed 
among the population. Judge Harry S. McDevitt 
in the Court of Common Pleas ordered a receiver- 
ship of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
on April 11. After a delay accorded them, the at- 
torneys for Mitten Management, Inc., operators 
of the rapid transit system, proposed a reorgani- 
zation under which the control should pass into 
the hands of the court, which was to choose six 
directors, while certain large financial charges 
made against the transit company and questioned 
by the court were to be canceled. This offer, made 
on May 13, was accepted and put into force. Dr. 
A. A. Mitten, son of the late Thomas K. Mitten 
of Mitten Management, Inc., offered $1,000,000 of 
his father’s estate to the new board of directors 
by way of aiding the reorganization. 

A severe let-down in its revenues, due largely 
to slow payment of taxes, caused financial em- 
barrassment to the city of Philadelphia in De- 
cember. It was necessary to meet the city’s pay 
disbursements of December 15 with warrants on 
the city treasury, for lack of cash, and money 
received by the city had to l)e set apart to meet 
interest charges of some $11,700,000 due on the 
first of the ensuing year. Several previous pay- 
rolls had been met by the expedient of temporary 
loans, btit bankers had refused to continue the 
process. Failing to place its bonds by the usual 
means, tlie city resorted in October to sale of 
an issue of $15,000,000 of its bonds directly to 
investors. About one-half of the issue had been 
sold, according to a report of mid-December. 

Under the administration of Mayor Mackey of 
Philadelphia, Director of Public Safety Schofield 
conducted in the spring a series of raids upon 
alleged vendors of liquor, and thereby became in- 
volved in conflict with the regular Republican 
organization of the cit^, which asserted that 
raids were conducted without proper authority 
of law. The Regional Planning Federation, a 
body formed to consider plans for the develop- 
ment of Philadelphia and its environs, reported 
in January, expressing anticipation that the 
area, inclusive of territory in New Jersey and 
Delaware, would attain a population of 7,000,000 
within six years. 

Extensive strikes in the coal fields of western 
Pennsylvania occurred early in the summer. 
Their settlement was made more difficult by a 
rivalry of union organizations, the district organ- 
ization of the United Mine Workers of America 
and the National Miners’ Union both claiming 
to represent the strikers. Some of the companies 
signed agreements with the United organization 
in June, while the strike at the plants of other 
companies continued into August, accompanied 
with evictions of strikers, bombing of non-union 
miners and reports of much suffering among 
strikers’ families. The American Red Cross was 
asked to furnish assistance to these people, but 
Chairman John Barton Payne denied that such 
work was within the scope of the society. In Pitts- 
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burgh the city’s tallest building, the Gulf Build- 
ing, 680 feet high, was virtually completed during 
the year. 

Elections. In the 2nd (Philadelphia) District 
Edward L. Stokes, Republican, was elected on 
November 3 to 611 a vacancy iu the House of 
Representatives. Ex-Mayor J. Han^ton Moore, 
Republican, was elected Mayor of Philadelphia. 
Charles C. McGovern and U. M. Barr, Pinchot 
Independents, were elected county commissioners 
in Allegheny County, against Republican oppo- 
sition. In Reading the Socialist candidate for 
Mayor, J. Henry Stump, was defeated by Heber 
Ermen trout. Fusion candidate. 

Officebs. Governor, Gifford Pinchot; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Edward C. Shannon; Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, Richard J. Beamish; Treas- 
urer, Edward Martin; Auditor-General, Charles 
A. Waters; Attorney-General, William A. Schna- 
der ; Superintendent of Public Instruction, James 
N. Rule. 

JcDiciABT. Supreme Court; Chief Justice, 
Robert S. Frazer; Judges, Emory A. Walling, 
Alexander Simpson, Jr., John W. Kephart, Wil- 
liam I. Schaffer, George W. Maxey, James B. 
Drew. 

PENNSYLVANIA, University of. A non- 
sectarian institution of higher education in 
Philadelphia, primarily for men but with certain 
courses open for women, founded in 1740. It is 
composed of the college of arts and sciences, the 
Towne Scientihe School (engineering and chemis- 
try), the Moore School of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, the school of fine arts (architecture, One 
arts, music), the school of education, the gradu- 
ate school, and the professional schools of medi- 
cine, graduate medicine, law, dentistry, veteri- 
nary medicine, hygiene, and public health. The 
1931 autumn enrollment was 14,051, including all 
schools and departments. Of those enrolled, 8230 
were candidates for degrees; 2711 were candi- 
dates for certiheates; and 3100 were partial stu- 
dents and auditois. The enrollment for the 1931 
summer session was 2162. The faculty numbered 
1448. The productive funds amounted to $19,- 
486,378. The income for the, year from all 
sources, exclusive of hospitals and museums, was 
$5,701,849. 

The important gifts and subscriptions received 
during the year included $1,180,000 from Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis for the special endowment cam- 
paign. The library contained 740,294 bound 
volumes and 70,000 pamphlets. President, Thomas 
S. Gates, LL.D. Provost, Josiah H. Penninian, 
Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., L.H.D. See Universities 
AND Colleges. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OP PINE 
ABTS. See Art Exhibitions. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. A 

nonsectarian institution for the higher education 
of men and women at State College, Pa., founded 
in 1855. On Nov. 1, 1931, the undergraduate en- 
rollment totaled 4320, distributed in seven schools. 
The resident faculty numbered 641, including 
agriculture and home economics extension staff. 
The productive funds of the college amounted to 
approximately $517,000, and the income for oper- 
ation for the year to $4,294,311. The library con- 
tained 126,784 volumes. A home economics build- 
ing, at an estimated cost, equipped, of $400,000, 
and a dairy building, at an estimated cost of 
$500,000, were under construction during 1931. 
The school of mineral industries also established 


an experiment station with Dr. A. W. Gauffer as 
director, an extension division, and an option in 
fuel technology. President, Ralph D. Hetzel, L.D. 

PENBOSE, Richard Alexander Fullerton, 
Jr. An American geologist, died July 31, 1031, 
in Philadelphia, Pa., where he was born Dec. 17, 
1863. Ho was graduated from Harvard University 
with the A.B. degree in 1884 and took the Ph.D. 
degree in 1880. In 1888 he was geologist in charge 
o| the survey of eastern Texas for the Texas Geo- 
logical Survey, and the following year was ap- 
jKiinted by the Geological Survey of Arkansas to 
report on the manganese and iron ore regions of 
that State. In 1894 he was special geologist for 
the U. S. Geological Survey to examine and re- 
port on the gold districts of Cripple Creek, Colo. 

He held the chair of economic geology at the 
University of Chicago from 1895 to 1911. He was 
a member of the National Research Council. His 
publications include The Nature and Origin of 
Deposits of Phosphate of Lime (1888) ; Geology 
of the Gulf Tertiary of Texas (1890); What a 
Geologist Can Do in War (1917) ; and The Last 
Stand of the Old Siberia (1922). See Geology. 

PENBOSE MEDAL. See Geology. 

PENSIONS. See Maternity Protection ; Old 
Age Pensions; United States under Veterans* 
Administration. 

PEBAK, pjVrilk'. The most northern of the 
Federated Malay States. See Federated Malay 
Statf.s. 

PEBITONITIS. See Surgery, Progress of. 

PEBKIN MEDAL. See Chemistry, Indcis- 
tbial. 

PEBLIS. See Non-Fedebated Malay States. 

PEBMANENT COUBT OP INTEBNA- 
TIONAL JUSTICE. See Arbitration, Inter- 
national; League of Nations; Would Court. 

PERSIA. A monarchy of southwestern Asia, 
extending north from the Persian Gulf and the 
Gulf of Oman to the Caspian Sea. (Capital, Tehran 
(Teheran) ; reigning Shah in 1931, Riza Klmn 
Pahlevi. 

Area and Population. The area is estimated 
at about 028,000 square miles; the ])opulation 
at from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000, about 2,000,000 
of whom nre nomads. Europeans in the country 
were estimated at from 1000 to 6000. The chief 
cities, witli their approximate populations, arc: 
Tehran, 250,000; Tabriz, 200,000; Isfahan, 80,- 
000; Meshed, 70,000; Keriufin, Shiraz, and Ker- 
manshfth, with 45,000 each; and Resht and Yezd, 
40,000 each. The bulk of the population arc Mos- 
lems of tlie Shiite sect. 

Education. About 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion can neither read nor write. In 1930, the 
number of pupils enrolled in the schools was 
about 146,870; more than 750 students were 
studying in Europe, about half of them on Gov- 
ernment pensions. There were a number of foreign 
missionary schools. 

Production. Persia is a predominantly agri- 
cultural country, producing chieliy wheat, bar- 
ley, rice, tobacco, fruits, wool, opium, gums, cot- 
ton, and silk. Government estimates of 1930 crop 
yields, in pounds, were: Cotton, 65,464,000; 
tobacco, 32,732,000; tea, 196,000. Wool produc- 
tion (in grease) was 39,278,000 pounds. Petro- 
leum is the chief mineral product, the output 
in 1930 totaling 45,420,000 barrels (42,145,000 
barrels in 1929). The Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany controls the bulk of the Persian produc- 
tion. Iron, coal, copper, lead, manganese, marble, 
cobalt, and nickel are also found, but there is 
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little production. Rug making is the only im- 
portant manufacturing enterprise. Construction 
was started on a modern spinning mill at Aliabad. 

COKMEROE. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 20, 
1930, imports were valued at 919,854,000 krans 
($77,176,000) and exports at 1,674,838,000 krans 
($132,129,000), compared with imports of 819,- 

866.000 krans ($82,560,000) and exports of 

1.617.601.000 krans ($162,822,000) in the previ- 
ous dscal year. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics furnished 31.3 per cent of the total im- 
ports; the United Kin^om, 20.8 per cent; Brit- 
ish India, 1G.2; and the United States, 7.6. Of 
the total exports (excluding mineral oils, bullion, 
and coins sent cliieOy to the United Kingdom), 
the U. S. S. R. took 30.8 per cent; the United 
States, 17.9; the United Kingdom, 12.9; and 
British India, 7.6. The leading exports in 1929- 
30 were: Mineral oils, $91,260,000; wool rugs, 
$12,316,000; and opium, $5,891,000. 

Finance. The budget as voted for the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 20, 1931, estimated revenues at 
363,374,827 krans and expenditures at 3.52,987,- 
776 krans. Actual results were not available at 
the end of 1931, but revenues were believed to be 
lower than the estimate. The budget for 1931- 
32, as presented to Parliament, estimated receipts 
(excluding royalties from the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Conipaii}') at 320,610,399 krans and 822,611 
pahlavis, and expenditures at 321,926,268 krans 
and 800,684 pahlavis. The figures in pahlavis 
(the new currency unit intended to equal the 
pound sterling in value) covered the last two 
inonths of the fiscal year, during which the 
])ahlavi was expected to be placed in circulation. 
The kian exchanged at .$0.0839 in 1930 and at 
.$0.1007 in 1929. 

On Mar. 20, J929, the funded .debt was £1,626,- 
480 ($7,916,260) and the floating debt amounted 
to 11,676,660 krans ($1,144,000). 

COMMUNICATIONH. In 1930, Persia had 230 
miles of railway line in operation and 7953 
miles of highways (including 186 miles of ma- 
cadam and 6903 miles of graded dirt roads). Air 
lines, operated by the .lunkers Company of Ger- 
many, extended 2050 miles and linked Tehran 
with Meshed, Bagdad, Bushire, and Baku. The 
Indo-European Telegraph Company, which for 60 
years had operated a telegraph line between 
Tehran and London, turned over its control of all 
lines in Persia to the Persian government on 
Feb. 28, 1931. In 1929-30, Persian Gulf ports 
were entered by 10,269 vessels, of 7,829,000 net 
registered tons; Caspian Sea ports were eiiteretl 
by 49.52 vessels, of 697,000 tons. 

Government. Executive power is vested in the 
Shah, an absolute ruler down to 1906, when he 
consented to a constitutional form of government 
with a jjarliament or Mejliss. The actual running 
of the government is in the hands of a cabinet. 
Prime Minister in 1931, Mehdi Quli Kahn He- 
dayat, aj)pointed March, 1929. 

History. Unrest continued among the Kurdish 
tribes of northwestern Persia, as well as among 
the Kurds of northern Iraq and eastern Turkey 
(see Kurdistan). A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Timen reported that in April, 1931, he wit- 
nessed a seven-mile column of Kurds, with their 
livestock and belongings, being deported by Per- 
sian government forces to new lands south of 
Tabriz from their haunts near Mount Ararat. 
Evidences of recent fighting abounded in the 
Kurdish districts near Mount Ararat, the cor- 
respondent stated, confirming earlier news reports. 


Shah Riza Khan Pahlevi proceeded with his 
nationalistic ^ogramme of modernization on 
Western lines. Foreign trade became a government 
monopoly on Feb. 25, 1931. In June, Lord Par- 
moor of the British Cabinet stated in the House 
of Commons that the Persian government had 
restricted the importation of certain articles 
and that foreign, and particularly British, mer- 
chants had suffered severely. Lord Parmoor’s 
statement provoked a nationalistic outburst in 
Persia, where it was regarded as an intrusion 
into the country’s internal affairs. To end child 
nmrriages, a law which became effective Sept. 
24, 1931, fixed the marriageable age at 16 years 
for women and 18 years for men; the law also 
permitted women to divorce their husbands under 
certain conditions. The main buildings of the Per- 
sian Parliament House at Tehran were destroyed 
by fire on Dec. 10, 1931. See Iraq under History, 

PERSIAN ABCHiBOLOGY. See Arcu^- 

OLOGY. 

PERSIAN ART EXHIBITIONS. See Art 
Exhibitions. 

PERSIAN LITERATURE. See Philology, 
Modern. 

PERU, p6-r<5t)\ A republic on the Pacific coast 
of South America; bounded on the north by 
Ecuador and Colombia; on the cast by Brazil 
and Bolivia; and on the south by Chile. Capital, 
Lima. 

Area and Popui.ation. The area of Peru is 
about 524,800 square niilos. The population in 
1930 was estimated at 6,237,000, as compared 
with 4,574,000 in 1896. Over one half of the 
population wore native Indians. For the period 
1925 to 1929 annual births and deaths averaged 
143,665 and 60,637, respectively. The estimated 
population of the principal cities in 1930 was: 
Lima, 300,000 (206,000, including suburbs, in 
1920); Callao, 76,000 (62,843 in 1920); Are- 
quipa, 70,000; Cusco (Cuzco), 40,000; Chi- 
clayo, 35,000; Trujillo, 30,000; Iquitos, 25,000. 

Education. For the school year 1929-30, there 
were 318,735 pupils enrolled in 3567 primary 
schools, with an average attendance of 65 per 
cent; 11,078 pupils were in public high schools, 
1397 in normal schools (1928), and 2138 in the 
four universities (1928). 

Production. Agriculture is the principal in- 
dustry and cotton is the basic crop, upon which 
the prosperity of the country largely depends. 
For the crop year April, 1931-Marcli, 1932, cot- 
ton production was estimated at 185,000 bales, 
compared with the normal crop of 210,000 to 

220.000 bales. Production of other leading crops 
in 1929-30 was: Sugar, 428,000 metric tons; 
wheat, 4,453,000 bushels; rice, 5,103,000 bushels. 
Coffee and cacao also are important. Wool pro- 
duction (1930) was about 10,300,000 pounds. 

Low prices, labor difficulties, and restrictive 
legislation curtailed mineral production to a 
point 60 per cent below normal by the end of 
1931. The value of mineral output in 1929 was 
$147,321,000 ($121,604,000 in 1928). Petroleum 
production in 1930 was 12,773,000 barrels (13,- 

034.000 ill 1929) ; copjier, 58,276 metric tons; 
silver, 16,501,000 troy ounces; gold, 90,054 troy 
ounces; lead, 19,586 metric tons; zinc, 11,276 
metric tons; coal, 200,000 metric tons; and 
vanadium, 470 metric tons. Manufacturing is 
confined chiefly to the production of smelted ores, 
petroleum products, cotton and wool textiles, 
Hour, beer, leather, shoes, etc., for local con- 
sumption. 
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Commerce. Foreign trade declined drastically 
in 1930, according to preliminary returns. Im- 
ports and exports were valued at 13,327,000 
Peruvian pounds ($48,740,000), and £p.24,113,- 
000 ($88,207,000), respectively, compared with 
£p.l8,986,000 ($75,037,000) and £p.33,608,000 

($134,026,000) for 1929. The United States sup- 
plied 38.2 per cent of all Peru’s imports in 1930 
and purchased 39.3 per cent of her exports. Great 
Britain and Germany supplied 16.9 and 11.6 per 
cent of the imports, respectively, and took 18.6 
and 7.0 per cent of the exports. T^e chief imports, 
in order of value in 1929, were foodstuffs, ma- 
chinery and tools, and cotton manufactures. The 
principal exports (1929) were metals and ores, 
gasoline, raw cotton, crude petroleum, and 
sugar. During 1031, imports were estimated to 
have declined about 32 per cent below 1930 
levels and exports about 39 per cent below. 

Finance. The budget for 1930 estimated rev- 
enues and expenditures at £p.l4, 098,719 (140,- 
987,190 soles). In December, 1930, the Minister 
of Finance estimated that closed accounts would 
show a deficit of at least 20,000,000 soles. The 
1930 budget was carried over to 1931 and another 
heavy deficit resulted. On June 30, 1930, the ex- 
ternal debt of the National Government totaled 
$89,215,141 and £3,551,900 and the internal 
funded debt was £426,400 and 49,639,235 soles, 
while the internal floating debt totaled 32,478,- 
215 soles. Under a new monetary law passed Apr. 
18, 1931, the par value of the gold sol was re- 
duced from the equivalent of $0.40 United States 
currency to $0.28. Exchange was effectively 
stabilized on this basis during the remainder of 
the year. 

Communications. Railway lines in 1929 ex- 
tended 2810 miles, of which 642 miles were state 
owned. There were 12,002 miles of highways in 
1930, including 1140 miles of macadam and 
4805 miles of graded and drained earth or gravel 
roads. A government air line was operated be- 
tween San Ramon and Iquitos in 1930, while 
American and French international lines con- 
nected the principal cities with leading points 
in North and South America. Capacity of ves- 
sels entering Peruvian ports, including Lake 
Titicaca and the Amazon River, in 1929 aggre- 
gated 17,728,000 net registered tons. 

Government. The Constitution of Jan. 18, 
1920, vested executive power in a president, 
elected for five years, and legislative power in a 
congress, consisting of a senate of 35 members 
and a house of representatives of 110 members, 
all elected by direct vote for five years. Following 
the overthrow of President Leguia (see 1930 
Year Book) Congress was dissolved in August, 
1930. By a decree of Sept. 2, 1930, a temporary 
junta assumed all functions conferred on the 
executive and legislative powers by the Con- 
stitution. Constitutional government was restored 
on Dec. 8, 1931 (see Uiatory), 

History 

The General Situation. Peru in 1931 expe- 
rienced one of the most trying and discouraging 
periods in its political, industrial, and economic 
history. The economic depression, which com- 
menced in the latter part of 1929, steadily in- 
creased in intensity. As a result of low prices 
received for their products, many farmers ended 
the year with a net loss and mining companies 
were forced to close down completely or operate 
at greatly reduced levels. A succession of tempo- 


rary Juntas governed the country throughout 
most of the year. The infiuenoe of the lal^ring 
classes continued to increase after the August, 

1930, revolution. Despite increasing unemploy- 
ment, hundreds of trade unions were formed and 
strikes were frequent. These factors combined to 
further the demoralizing effect of the economic 
depression upon business and industry. The 
financial condition of the Provisional government 
became steadily worse and on Mar. 1, 1931, it 
was announced that the Government could no 
longer meet interest and sinking fund payments 
on the external debt. 

PouTiCAL Developments. The state of political 
instability inaugurated by the fall of President 
Leguia in August, 1930, continued throughout 

1931. The beginning of the year found Provisional 
President Luis M. Sftnehez Cerro’s prestige seri- 
ously impaired. Hero of the anti-Leguia revolu- 
tion. he had promised that a constitutional as- 
sembly would be called in November, 1930. When 
the assembly was postponed and S&nchez Cerro 
on Feb. 12, 1931, announced his candidacy for 
the office of Constitutional President, the con- 
viction spread that he was planning to continue 
in power indefinitely. Moreover, the military 
junta which Sdnehez Cerro headed was at odds 
over the distribution of Cabinet posts. His sup- 
port among the laboring masses was weakened 
by the suppression of workers’ unions and de- 
portation of their leaders, following the strikes 
of November, 1930, at Cerro de Pasco and Talara. 
In the middle of February, troops of the Pro- 
visional government occupied the University of 
San Marcos at Lima, as a result of student un- 
rest. 

The Government put down a military revolt at 
Lima on Feb. 20, 1931, after considerable fight- 
ing. The following day the garrison at Arequipa 
revolted against Sftnehez Cerro and the Cusco 
(Cuzco) garrison followed suit. Troops from 
Iquitos, and a warship, sent to Mollendo to stamp 
out the Arequipa revolt, joined the rebels. An- 
other revolt broke out at Piura in the north and 
on March 1 Sftnehez Cerro accepted an ultimatum 
from naval officers and resigned. He surrendered 
the government to a civilian junta headed by Dr. 
Ricardo Leoncio Elias, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Five days later troops loyal to 
Sftnehez Cerro ousted the civil government and 
established another military junta headed by 
Lieut. Col. Gustavo Jimenez. Colonel Sftnehez 
Cerro immediately left the country for a trip to 
Europe and Colonel Jimenez induced Lieut. Col. 
David Samanez Ocampo, leader of the Arequipa 
rebels, to accept the Provisional Presidency. This 
the latter did on March 10, establishing a civilian 
cabinet, except for the Ministers of War and the 
Navy. AnotWr military revolt against the 
Ocampo government by troops in Lima and Cal- 
lao on March 23 was put down with considerable 
loss of life. Despite repeated minor outbreaks, 
and serious labor disorders, the Ocampo rdgime 
remained in control until the resumption of con- 
stitutional government in December. 

The Presidential Election. Colonel Ocampo 
announced at the end of May that Presidential, 
congressional, departmental, and municipal elec- 
tions would be held September 13; on August 
15 the date was postponed to October 11. The 
electoral decree made voting compulsory for all 
literate males between the ages of 21 and 60, 
prohibited clergymen and persons bearing arms 
from voting, and removed control of the voting 
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machinery from the municipal political factions 
to insure authentic secret balloting. However, 
only 373,000 electors were inscribed on the voting 
register when it was closed August 81. 

With the permission of the Provisional gov- 
ernment, Colonel Sftnchez Cerro returned to 
Peru July 1 to begin his campaign for the Presi- 
dency. Popular among the rank and file of the 
army and supported for political reasons by the 
land-owning classes, he also had a strong fol- 
lowing among the mestizos and other groups 
forming the laboring classes. The other leading 
candidates were Victor Haya de la Torre, leader 
of the “Apra” (American Popular Revolutionary 
Alliance), Dr. Josd de la tfara y Ureta, Min- 
ister to Brazil and candidate of so-called Na- 
tional Alliance, and Dr. Arturo Osores, a leader 
supported by a ''personalista’' organization. 
Colonel Sdnehez Cerro’s platform called for a 
moral and economic regeneration of the country 
and a constitutional government along lines fol- 
lowed in the United States. Haya de la Torre ran 
on a radical platform, including progressive 
nationalization of mines and railways, prohibi- 
tion of trusts and monopolies, a protective tariff 
for national industries, the division of large 
estates, and 'internationalization*’ of the Panama 
Canal. All the candidates professed to be in sym- 
pathy with Peru’s growing nationalism. 

Considering widespread evidences of economic 
and political disintegration, the campaign and 
the election of October 11 were fairly orderly. 
The National Election Board on November 28 
announced that Colonel Sdnehez Cerro had won 
the election, with a majority over the three op- 
posing candidates. Official results gave the total 
vote as follows: Sdnehez Cerro, 155,378; Haya 
de la Torre, 100,551; ./ara y Ureta, 21,766; and 
Dr. Osores, 12,082. Slinchez Cerro’s supporters 
also secured a plurality in the Assembly. The 
Constituent Assembly convened November 28 to 
cominerice the task of revising the Constitution 
and on December 8 Colonel Sfinchez Cerro was 
inaugurated as Constitutional President. Rioting 
and street fighting in Lima immediately after- 
ward and an Opposition conspiracy to prevent 
his inauguration indicated that his regime as 
regularly elected President was to be no less 
trying than his term as Provisional President. 

The year ended with the Constituent Assembly 
engaged in partisan and largely sterile debate 
upon the proposed constitutional changes. On 
December 20, the Assembly unanimously approved 
a resolution calling for the trial of former Presi- 
dent Leguia for treason. Meanwhile Leguia, an 
aged and stricken man after 10 months’ imprison- 
ment, was moved from the penitentiary at Lima 
to the naval hospital near Callao on November 
16 for treatment for bronchial pneumonia. 

Other Developments. Important legislation 
was placed in effect by the Provisional govern- 
ment during the year. A decree of March 18 
authorized the revision of the import tariff to 
facilitate entry of vital products not produced 
locally, to protect local inaustries, and to restrict 
importation of superfiuous and luxury articles. 
A decree-law of May 18 created a Central Re- 
serve Bank, which was formally opened on 
September 3. Banking reforms, including the 
establishment of the office of Superintendent of 
Banks, were decreed on May 23. To aid the agri- 
cultural and cattle industries, the Government 
in Au^st created the Agricultural Bank, with a 
capited of 20,000,000 soles, of which 8,600,000 


soles were immediately available in cash. These 
laws followed in the main the recommendations 
of an American financial commission, headed by 
Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer, which was engag^ 
early in the year to reorganize the financial 
structure of the government. 

Representatives of the Central banks of Peru, 
Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Colombia met in 
Lima December 2 to discuss mutual financial 
problems arising from the economic depression. 
Professor Kemmerer and several observers from 
the Federal Reserve Bank of the United States 
were present. The questions of central bank credits 
and of securing foreign credits of intermediate 
length to finance trade were considered of primary 
importance, according to the resolutions adopted. 
The central bankers affirmed their faith in the 
gold standard. 

Consult Ernest Galarza, "Debts, Dictatorship 
and Revolution in Bolivia and Peru,” Foreign 
Policy Reports^ vol. vii, No. 5, May 13, 1931. 

PETROLEUM. The world’s production of 
crude petroleum during 1931 amounted to 1,370,- 

299.000 barrels, a decrease of nearly 40,000,000 
barrels, or 2.8 per cent, from the total of 1,410,- 

037.000 barrels recorded for 1930, according to 
estimates of E. B. Swanson, chief petroleum 
economist of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. United 
States production dropped from 898,011,000 bar- 
rels in 1930 to 860,276,000 barrels in 1931, a de- 
cline of nearly 48,000,000 barrels, or 6.3 per cent. 
Production in other countries, however, increased 
from 512,026,000 barrels in 1930 to 520,024,000 
barrels in 1931, a gain of approximately 8,000,- 
000 barrels, or 1.5 per cent. United States pro- 
duction, consequently, accomited for 62 per cent 
of the 1931 world total. In 20 of the previous 
21 years, United States production had exceeded 
the 1931 ratio. The production of crude petro- 
leum in the Dominion of Canada in 1031 was 

WORLD CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION, 1930-1931 

[Figures in thousands of barrels of 49 U. S. gallons] 


1931 ® 1930 

Per Per 

Q%tant\ty cent Quantity cent 
of of 

total total 

United States 8.50,276 62.1 898,011 63.7 

Russia (U. S. S. R.)» 161,900 11.8 125,565 8.9 

Venezuela 118,770 8.7 136,669 9.7 

Rumania 47,600 8.5 41,624 3.0 

Persia 44,800 3.2 45,828 3.3 

Netherland East Indies 85,500 2.6 41,729 8.0 

Mexico 33,039 2.4 89,530 2.8 

Colombia 18,237 1.3 20,346 1.4 

Argentina 11,608 .8 9,002 .6 

Peru 10,106 .7 12,449 1.0 

Trinidad 9,769 .7 9,419 .7 

India, British 8,190 .6 8,292 .6 

Poland 4,340 .3 4,904 .3 

British Borneo (Sara- 
wak) 8,689 .8 4,907 .8 

Sakhalin, Russian . . 2,240 .2 1,805 .1 

Japan (including Tai- 
wan) 1,990 .2 1,950 .1 

Egypt 1,946 .1 1,996 .1 

Ecuador 1,761 .1 1,653 .1 

Germany 1,643 1,182 

Canada 1,584 1,622 

Iraq 900 918 

France 517 .4 528 .8 

CsechoaloYakia 185 157 

Italy 145 59 

Bolivia 25 56 

Other countries 50 56 

Total 1,370.299 100.0 1,410,087 100.0 


• 1981 flimres subject to slight revision. 

*1931 figures represent calendar year; preceding 
year on basis fiscal year ended September 80. Calendar 
year estimate, 1080, 186,166,000 barrels. 
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1.584.000 barrels, making a record. This was 
due to the development of the Alberta field, 
which had an output in 1930 of 1,522,220 bar- 
rels. 

According to preliminary estimates of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, the output of natural gasoline 
and benzol in the United States also decliped in 
1930, imports of crude and refined products fell 
off, and the total new supply of all oils fell to 
below 1,000,000,000 barrels for the first time 
since 1926. The downward trend in stocks of all 
oils, which began in the first half of 1930, was 
continued up to November, 1931. The net with- 
drawal from stocks of all oils in 1931 amounted 
to 44,245,000 barrels, the largest annual de- 
crease ever made. Exports of crude oil increased 
in 1931 to 25,546,000 barrels from 23,705,000 
barrels in 1930, but exports of refined products 
declined from 132,794,000 barrels in 1930 to 08,- 

969.000 barrels in 1931. The indicated domestic 
demand for all oils in 1931 amounted to 900,982,- 
000 barrels, a decline of 25,478,000 barrels from 
the previous year. This decrease reflected, prin- 
cipally the reduced consumption of fuel oil. 

The daily average output of crude petroleum 
increased steadily during the first seven months 
of the year but fell off drastically in August 
and September, due to enforced shut-downs in 
Texas and Oklahoma (see these articles). Upon 
the removal of these restrictions, daily average 
production increased in October and November 
but never reached the levels of the period April- 
July. Drilling activity in 1931 was at the lowest 
point in more than thirty years. Completions in 
1931 totaled 12,432, compared with 21,240 in 
1930. The number of oil wells completed 
amounted to 6788, a decrease of 42 per cent 
from 11,640 in 1930. The percentage of dry holes 
fell from 32 in 1930 to 29 in 1931, a reflection of 
the drilling of “inside” wells in the East Texas 


field. 

Texas and New Mexico alone showed a gain 
in output in 1931. Production in Texas, the lead- 
ing State, amounted to 331,644,000 barrels, an 
increase of 41,087,000 barrels over 1930. Produc- 
tion in both California and Oklahoma, which 
ranked second and third, respectively, fell off 
materially. The output in California in 1931 
amounted to 188,830,000 barrels, a decline of 
about 40,000,000 barrels and the lowest output 
since the ascendency of the Los Angeles Basin 
fields in 1923. The total production in Oklahoma 
totaled 180,809,000 barrels, or more than 35,000,- 
000 barrels below the total in 1930. This brought 
the output in Oklahoma down to the levels of 
the years just prior to the discovery of the pro- 
lific Seminole pools. The output in New Mexico 
increased approximately 50 per cent over 1930 
and that State became the sixth-ranking pro- 
ducing State, ahead of both Arkansas and Wy- 
oming. 

The development of the East Texas field, dis- 
covered in October, 1930, overshadowed all other 
field activities in 1931. It became evident early 
in 1931 that the East Texas field was to be one 
of exceptional size — ^the proven acreage as of the 
close of 1930 aggregated approximately 175 
square miles. The total wells drilled in the field 
during 1931 amounted to about 3600, of which 
about 95 per cent were producers. The majority 
of the wells were of the fisher tyj>e and produc- 
tion rose rapidly after February. The peak pro- 
duction — about 1,000,000 barrels daily — and tlie 
low point in prices — 6 to 15 cents per barrel — 


were reached in August and were instrumental 
in causing the field to be shut-in under military 
order on August 17. It was reopened September 
6, when the wells were restrict^ to 225 barrels 
daily. As more wells were completed, the allow- 
able per well was gradually reduced. The total 
output for the year amounted to 107,990,000 bar- 
rels, which, despite the restrictions imposed dur- 
ing the last five months of the year, constituted 
one of the very few occasions in which any dis- 
trict has yielded more than 100,000,000 barrels 
in a year. 

The Oklahoma City field, despite the fact that 
it was almost completely shut in from about 
August 3 to October 10, and was materially cur- 
tailed, showed a gain in output from 34,603,000 
barrels in 1930 to 47,306,000 barrels in 1931. 
Practically all of tlie fields in California de- 
clined in output in 1931, a notable exception be- 
ing the Kettleman Hills field which produced 

17.544.000 barrels, compared with 6,209,000 bar- 
rels in 1930. Several important discoveries were 
made in Kansas in 1931, but the output of the 
State declined to 36,885,000 barrels from 41,638,- 
000 barrels in 1930. 

Imports of crude petroleum again declined; 
the total brought in during 1931 amounted to 

47.250.000 barrels, 24 per cent below 1930. The 
major portion of this decrease was recorded in 
receipts of Venezuelan crude, as the following 
table indicates: 

[Thoutande of barrels of 42 V, 8. gallons] 


Source 


1980 1981 


Venezuela .... 

Mexico 

Colombia . . . 
Other countries 


35,080 25,232 

10,093 8,208 

14,204 12,329 

2,752 1,491 


Total imports 


62,129 47,250 


Kefined pRODtcTH. Runs to stills of crude 
petroleum amounted to 894,608,000 barrels, a de- 
cline of 32,839,000 barrels, or 4 per cent, from 
1930. Quantitatively, the decline in runs of 
domestic crude exceeded the decrease in the 
amount of foreign oil processed, but on a per- 
centage basis the latter was the more important. 
Practically the only district that showed a sub- 
stantial decline in runs of domestic crude was 
California; on the other hand, practically all of 
the decline in foreign crude runs occurred in the 
East coast area. The production of motor fuel 
showed little change for the second successive 
year; the total produced in 1931 amounted to 

437,888,000 barrels, compared with 440,728,000 
barrels in 1930 and 439,393,000 barrels in 1029. 
The percentage yield of gasoline at refineries 
continued to increase, the result largely of in- 
creased cracking. lm^)orts of gasoline, which had 
been increasing raj)idly, fell off 20 per cent — 
from 16,927,000 barrels in 1930 to 13,621,000 
barrels in 1931. On the other hand, exports of 
motor fuel suffered their first decline since 1921 ; 
the total exported in 1931 was 45,832,000 bar- 
rels, compared with 65,575,000 barrels in 1930. 
The indicated domestic demand for motor fuel 
exceeded the expectation of many in 1931 by 
showing a gain of 2 per cent over 1930. Stocks of 
motor fuel increased from 40,098,000 barrels on 
January 1 to 42,320,000 barrels on December 31, 
an increase of 2,222,000 barrels. This was largely 
due to material additions to the oil in storage in 
December, 
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The trade in kerosene in 193 i was generally 
below the standards of 1930. Production and 
oonsumption both declined, but stocks decreased 
— about the only encouraging feature. The trend 
of the statistics of lubricating oils and wax in 
1031 resembled closely that for kerosene. The 
output of lubricating oils in 1931 was 22 per 
cent below 1930, a reflection of declining use. 
The output of gas Oil and fuel oil again declined 
and indications pointed to a substantial decrease 
in use by most agencies. 

Natural Gabolinb. The output of natural 
gasoline declined for the second successive year; 
the total in 1931 was 1,804,000,000 gallons, com- 
pared with 2,210,500,000 gallons in 1930, a de- 
crease of 18 per cent. This material decline re- 
sulted mainly from the curb placed on drilling. 
The trend in stocks of natural gasoline held at 
plants in 1931 was quite similar to that in 1930; 
the total on hand Dec. 31, 1931, amounted to 

27,100,000 gallons, compared with 24,300,000 
gallons on hand January 1. The practice of 
blending natural gasoline to produce finished 
motor fuel at the plants continued to decline. 

See Colombia and Ibaq under History; also 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

PEYTON, Gen. Sir Whxiam Eliot. A Brit- 
ish soldier, died in London, Nov. 14, 1931. Born 
May 7, 1800, he attended Brighton College and 
in 1885 joined the 7th Dragoon Guards. Becom- 
ing a captain in the 15th Hussars in 1898, he 
was advanced through the grades to major gen- 
eral in 1914, lieutenant general in 1921, and 
general in 1927. His early service was in the 
Sudan (1897-98), South Africa (1899-1900), 
and India (1908-12). In the World War he led 
the 2nd Mounted Division at Gallipoli, and was 
then sent to Egypt as commander of the Western 
Frontier Force in the expedition against the 
Senussi. He commanded the 40th Division dur- 
ing operations in France and Flanders from 
June, 1918, to March, 1919, after which he re- 
turned to India. He was military secretary to 
the Secretary of State for War during 1922-28, 
and cornmander-iii-chief of the Scottish Com- 
mand from 1926 until his retirement in 1930. 

PHENOMENOLOGY. See Philobophy. 

PHILADELPHIA. See Municipal Govern- 
ment. 

PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM. See Art Mu- 
seums. 

PHILADELPHIA TRI-STATE DISTRICT. 

See City and Rbxhonal Planning. 

PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA. See Music. 

PHILIPPINES, fll'I-plns, -pens -pins. The 
largest island group of the Malay Archipelago; 
a possession of the United States, ceded by Spain 
in the treaty of Apr. 11, 1899. Capital, Manila. 

Area and Population. Only 486 of the 7000 
islands which make up the group have an area of 
one square mile or more. The most important 
islands with their area in square miles are as 
follows: Luzon, 40,814; Mindanao, 36,906; Sa- 
mar, 6123; Negroes, 4902; Palawan, 4500; 
Panay, 4448; Mindoro, 3794; Leyte, 2799; Cebu, 
1695; Bohol, 1634; and Masbate, 1255. Total 
area, 114,400 square miles; population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1918, 10,314,310. In 1931, 
the population was estimated at 12,420,927. The 
population of Manila was 285,306 in 1918; esti- 
mated at 370,160 in 1929. Other cities, with the 
population in 1918, were Cebu, 65,502; Legaspi, 
52,756; Iloilo, 49,114. For the years 1924-28, 


annual births averaged 395,499 and deaths 217,- 
034, the rates per 1000 of population being 33.2 
and 17.9, respectively. From 1926 to 1930, an 
average of 12,608 immigrants entered annually, 
compared with 1232 emigrants. More than 80 
per cent of the retail business of the islands was 
in the hands of Chinese. About 1,000,000 of the 
population in 1930 spoke English. Tlie three 
principal native dialects are Tagalog, Ilocano, 
and Visayan. 

Education. Education is free, secular, and co- 
educational, and schools are conducted in English. 
The insular government in 1930 appropriated 
nearly $10,500,000 for educational purposes, or 
over 25 per cent of the total revenues. Of the 
3,224,104 children of school age in 1930, 37.64 
per cent, or 1,213,711, were enrolled in pub- 
lic schools. There were 7642 students attending 
the University of the Philippines at Manila in 
1929. 

Production. Agriculture is the main support 
of the population. In 1930, about 9,900,000 
acres, or 13.5 per cent of the total area, was un- 
der cultivation; there were 13,100,000 acres of 
grass and open land, and 46,500,000 acres of 
forests. Crops produced in 1929 were valued at 
$248,926,000 ($238,991,000 in 1928). Production 
of the chief crops in 1930 was: Rice (rough), 

113.267.000 bushels; corn, 14,024,000 bushels in 
1929; maguey, 39,416,000 pounds; Manila hemp 
(abaca), 430,858,000 pounds; tobacco, 101,634,- 
000 pounds; coconuts, 2,042,943,000 coconuts; 
coffee, 3,013,000 pounds; cacao, 2,683,000 pounds; 
sugar, 1,962,207,000 pounds. In 1931, there were 
45 sugar centrals, with a total grinding capacity 
of about 43,000 tons daily, and representing an 
investment of about $82,500,000. 

Production of other leading products (1930) 
was: Cigarettes, 4,744,000,000; cigars, 286,000,- 
000; copra, 1,014,000,000 pounds (year ended 
June 30, 1930) ; coconut oil, 358,000,000 pounds; 
gold, 161,000 troy ounces in 1929; timber (cut), 

819.290.000 board feet; split rattan, 3,137,000 
pounds. Locally caught fish to the value of 
about $50,000,000 are consumed annually. 

Commerce. According to preliminary figures, 
exports in 1931 were valued at 205,000,000 pesos, 
compared with 260,334,000 pesos in 1930 and 

328.893.000 in 1929 (1 peso equals $0.50). Im- 
ports were valued at 193,000,000 pesos, as 
against 246,186,000 pesos in 1930 and 294,321,- 
000 in 1929. The 1931 exports and imports repre- 
sented decreases of 15 and 22 per cent, re8{)ec- 
tively, from the 1930 levels, while the 1930 
figures were 19 and 16 per cent, respectively, 
lower than in 1929. Exports to the United States 
accounted for 80 per cent of the 1931 total and in 
value were 14 per cent below those of the previ- 
ous year. Imports into the Philippines from the 
United States in 1931 declined 23 per cent and 
amounted to 63 per cent of the total, compared 
with 04 per cent in 1930. 

The leading exports, in order of value, in 1930 
were, Sugar, $52,240,000; coconut oil, $19,159,- 
000; abaca, $18,426,500; and copra, $13,433,500. 

Finance. The annual report of the Governor 
General for the calendar year 1930 showed ordi- 
nary revenues of $40,819,406 and ordinary ex- 
penditures of $39,939,396. The revenues repre- 
sented a decrease of $2,816,883 from the 1929 
figure and the expenditures an increase of $1,- 
022,477. The unappropriated cash surplus at the 
end of 1930 was $6,366,010. The 1931 budget 
estimates, as approved by the Governor Generali 







balanced at 77,347,000 i>etoB ($39,673,000). Gov- 
ernment financial collections in 1931 were about 
20 per cent below normal, but through strict 
economy and the use of previous surpluses the 
closed budget was made to balance at approxi- 
mately 76,000,000 pesos ($38,000,000). Prelimi- 
nary budget estimates for 1932 were reduced to 
60,000,000 pesos ($25,000,000). The outstonding 
bonded indebtedness of the insular government 
on June 30, 1931, totaled $68,400,500 and that of 
the Provinces and municipalities $9,466,600. 

Communications. The addition of about 15 
miles of line to the railways during 1930 brought 
the total mileage to over 800, of which the 

E ivernment-owned Manila Railroad, operating in 
nzon, had about 075 miles. The first regular 
commercial air service in the islands was opened 
between Manila and Baguio (the summer capi- 
tal) on Dec. 24, 1931. Highways open to traffic 
in June, 1930, comprised 4366 miles of first-class 
roads, 2310 miles of second-class, and 1395 miles 
of third-class. Inter-island shipping was im- 
proved in 1930 by the addition of a new steam- 
ship on a weekly service from Manila to Cebu, 
Zamboanga, and Iloilo. In 1930, 1548 vessels, 
of 6,949,000 net tons, entered Philippine ports 
and 1566, of 6,052,000 tons, cleared. 

Government. Executive power rests in a gov- 
ernor general, appointed by the President of the 
United States; and in six departmental secre- 
taries, all Filipinos except the vice governor, 
who is also secretary of public instruction. A 
senate of 24 members and a house of 93 members 
are elected by popular vote (except for nine 
representatives and two senators appointed by 
the Governor General). A council of state, 
headed by the Governor General, serves as a link 
between the executive and legislative branches. 
Governor General in 1931, Dwight Filley Davis, 
who assumed office July 8, 1929. 

History 

Independence Movement. With independence 
for the Philippines apparently almost within 
their grasp, the native political leaders during 
1931 modified their demand for immediate and 
complete sovereignty over Philippine affairs. 
Throughout 1930 and 1931 public opinion in the 
United States appeared to be swinging in the 
direction of an immediate grant of independence. 
Reinforcing this sentiment was the demand of 
farming and dairying interest for a tariff on 
competitive products from the Philippines and 
the agitation on the Pacific coast for the cm- 
tailment of Filipino immigration. Apprehensive 
of the economic consequences of the early sever- 
ance of the free trade relationship with the 
United States, the majority (Nacionalista) 
party in November, 1931, abandoned its pro- 
gramme of “complete, immediate, and absolute 
independence,*' which had proved a winning slo- 
gan in Philippine politics for 19 years. Instead 
the party adopted the proposal of its leader, 
Manuel Quezon, President of the Philippine Sen- 
ate, for a period of 10 years or more of advanced 
autonomy, to be followed by a plebiscite. 

Senator Quezon’s autonomy proposal was ap- 
proved by the lower house of the Philippine Leg- 
islature on November 9, the closing day of the 
Be8sio^. The Senate indirectly approved the proj- 
ect by voting full confidence in its author. When 
a new independence mission sailed for the United 
States Dec. 6, 1931, indications were that It 


would oppose a too precipitous seyerence of the 
ties with America. 

A similar policy had been advocated in im- 
portant native newspapers earlier in the year, 
particularly after , Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
oerg of Michigan declared during a visit to the 
isUmds (May 13) that the foreclosure of the 
American mai'ket **would be nothing short of a 
calamity, impairiug the livelihood of every per- 
son on the island,’’ Governor General Davis, in 
his annual report, cmphasl/ed that free trade 
witli the United States had saved the islands 
from “a major economic disaster’’ during the 
world-wide financial depression. However, the 
^'immediate independence” agitation was revived 
during a visit to the islands in June and July of 
Senator Harry B. Hawes of Missouri, co-author 
of tile Hawes-Cutting bill for the gradual re- 
linquishment of American control (see 1930 
Year Book). Senator Hawes announced that 
he was visiting the Philippines to determine 
whether the people really desired independence. 
This and the Senator's speeches attacking those 
who advised caution in the extension of inde- 
pendence were reported to have aroused a fer- 
ment of nationalism. The ferment found expres- 
sion in a huge parade held in Manila July 12 in 
honor of Mr. Hawes, which turned into* the 
greatest independence demonstration in the liis- 
tory of the islands. Of the 40,000 marchers, some 
200 turned aside to invade the premises of the 
Army and Navy Club, where they stoned Ameri- 
can Army officers and their taniilies, before 
being driven off. 

Toward the end of August, Secretary of War 
Hurley arrived in Manila to study the situation 
on behalf of President Hoover. He remained un- 
til September 26 and following his return to 
Washington he announced (December 21) that 
his forthcoming report would not recommend 
immediate independence. Meanwhile President 
Hoover, in a statement issued October 27, made 
it clear that his administiation was opposed lo 
immediate independence for the islands. The 
President declared that the stability of tlie in- 
sular government must be assured and economic 
freedom attained before political independence 
could be successful. Despite the administration’s 
stand, a bill extending complete indcjicndcnce to 
tlie Philippines on July 4, 1933, was introduced 
at Washington December 11. However, the pros- 
pect for favorable action by Congress was dimin- 
ished by the development of the Sino-Japanese 
eouilict in Manchuria and at Shanghai. 

Other Developments. Governor General Davis 
sailed from Manila on an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence Nov. 21, 1931, amid the acclaimatioii of 
thousands and requests for his return. Tliere 
had been frequent rumors of his impending resig- 
nation. Vice Governor George C. Butte, assumed 
the direction of the Government in his absence. 

Evidence of widespread unrest among the 
poorer classes of the population was seen in a 
number of outbreaks during the year, which ap- 
peared to be partly religious, partly nationalis- 
tic, and partly communistic in origin. Discontent 
was furthered by the economic depression, grave 
abuses by landlords, usury, political terrorism 
by the ruling political parties, and the agitation 
of Communists and others. In his annual report 
of July 12, 1931, Governor General Davis said 
that Communist agitators, financed by Moscow, 
were active in the islands, and that the situation 
in the rural districts ^'required careful watch- 
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ing.** According to the American Civil Libertien 
Union, local Filipino authorities had outlawed 
the Communist movement. 

A band of about 200 Colorums, or religious 
fanatics, captured the town of Tayug in Janu- 
ary, but were driven out by the constabulary 
January 12. On March 1, U. S. Army officials in 
the Philippines reported the discovery of a Colo- 
rum plot for the capture of Corregidor Island, 
the fortress in Manila Bay. Forty-one participants 
in the January rising received long prison sen- 
tences on April 25. In connection with the elec- 
toral campaign of May, over 300 alleged Com- 
munists were arrested in Manila May 31 on 
charges of unlawful assemblage and sedition. Of 
numerous other plots reported during the year, 
the most important was an alleged Colorum- 
Cominunist conspiracy of December to capture 
Manila and overthrow the government. Numer- 
ous aricsts were made and on December 17 for- 
mal charges of sedition and incitement to insur- 
rection were filed against 154 members of the 
Tangulan Society. 

The Moro outbreak of 1930 in Lanao was 
brought to an end Oct. 17, 1931, with the sur- 
render of Sultan Mamur, leader of the revolt. 

The Philippine elections of June 2 resulted in 
the extension of the Nacionalistas’ control over 
all branches of the government. The voting was 
inaiked by numerous brawls, the killing of two 
persons, and widespread charges of fraud. The 
newly formed lladical party made little head- 
way. Tlie Governor General during the year sus- 
pended a number of officials on charges of graft 
and bribery. 

Bihuogkapiiy. Bruno Lasker, Filipino Immu 
gration to Continental hnited States and to 
Hawaii (Chicago University Press, 1931); Max- 
imo M. Kalaw, “Why the Filipinos Expect 
liidependciiee,** Foreign Affairs, January, 1932. 

PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY. A coeducational 
institution of higher learning at University Sta- 
tion, Enid, Okla., founded in 1907. The enroll- 
iiumt for 1930-31 in all departments was 901. 
The faculty numbered 39. The productive endow- 
ment amounted to $048,830. The library contained 
20,321 volumes, exclusive of public documents. 
President, Isaac Newton McCash, D.D., LL.D. 

PHILOLOGY, Classical. The best way to 
gam a fair conception of the more important 
contributions to classical philology is to examine 
lists of articles and books, or abstracts of them, 
or both, given in certain periodicals — The Amer- 
ican Historical Review, The American Journal 
of Philology, Antiquity, The Classical Joumal, 
The Classical Quarterly, The Classical Review, 
The Classical Weekly, Ilistorical Outlook, His- 
tory, Athenaeum (published at Pavia, Italy), 
Bulletin Bibliographique et Pedagogique du 
Mus(ie Beige (a companion to Le Music Beige, 
Revue dc Philologie Classique), Philologische 
Woohenschrift, Onomon, and Revue de Philol- 
ogie. The reviews, too, in these periodicals are 
very lielpful. Especially valuable is Bibliotheca 
Phxlologica Classica, Beiblatt slum Jahresbericht 
liber die ForlschriLte der Klassisohen Allertums- 
wisscnschaft, whose aim is to cover all publica- 
tions, both articles and books (except such as 
are definitely pedagogical in character), in the 
whole field of classical philology. No attempt 
is made, however, to indicate the relative im- 
portance of items listed. A very valuable feature 
of this work is the “Namenverxeichniss,” which 
gives in , alphabetical order the names of the 


scholars w^hose articles or books are named in 
the body of the work, with references back to 
the numbered items which describe articles or 
books. For a notice, by C. Knapp, of vols. liii-lv, 
covering the years 1926, 1927, 1928, see The 
Classical Weekly, xxiii, pp. 15^159. 

The Year's Work in Classical Studies, pub- 
lished in England, lists material that appears 
between July 1 and June 30, under such cap- 
tions as "Greek Literature,” "Latin Literature," 
“Greek History,” "Roman History,” "Greek and 
Roman Religion,” “Ancient Philosophy,” "Greek 
Archaeology and Excavation,” “Italian Archae- 
ology and Excavation,” "Papyri,” and "Roman 
Britain.” 

To The Loeb Classical Library (see Year 
Books, 1911-1030) additions were made, on the 
Greek side, of versions of Demosthenes, Olyn- 
thiaos, Philippics, Minor Public Speeches, Speech 
Against Leptinea, J. H. Vince; Hippocrates, and 
Heracleitus, On the Universe (in one volume: 
the translation of Hippocrates is now complete), 
W. H. S. Jones; Lysias, W. R. M. Lamb; Philo, 

F. 11. Colson and G. H. Whitaker (the third of 
ten volumes) ; Plutarch, Moralia, F. C. Babbitt 
(the third of fourteen volumes) ; Saint Basil, The 
Letters, R. J. Deferrari (the third of four 
volumes). On the Latin side there were added 
versions of Bede, Opera Historica (complete, in 
two volumes), J. E. King; Cicero, Pro Milone, 
In Pisonem, Pro Scauro, Pro Fonteio, Pro Ra- 
birio, Pro Marcello, Pro Ligario, Pro Deiotaro, 
N. H. Watts; St. Augustine, Select Letters, J. H. 
Baxter; Tacitus, The Histories, Books iv-v, C. 
H. Moore, and The Annals, Books i-iii, T. Jack- 
son (in one volume); Tertullian, Apology, and 
De Spectaculia, T. R. Glover, and Minucius Felix, 

G. II. Rendall (in one volume); Vitruvius, On 
Architecture, F. Granger (the first of two 
volumes ) . 

The great Leancon Plauiinum, by G. Lodge, 
was very greatly advanced by the publication 
of vol. ii, parts viii and ix, pages 073-864. These 
parts contain the articles "Sto (completed) . . . 
Video (to be completed).” Nearly 1800 pages of 
this monumental work have appeared ; it is high- 
ly gratifying to know that the work by the 
close of 1931 was all in type. This work, the 
fruit of over 40 years of devoted labor, is the 
most extensive undertaking that any American 
classical scholar has thus far, single-handed, es- 
sayed and accomplished. By tliis work Profes- 
sor Lodge has made the facts doncerning Plau- 
tus’s vocabulary and syntax accessible to all, 
in convenient form; in so doing he has ren- 
dered a service of the highest importance not 
only to students of Plautus but also to all stu- 
dents of early Latin. Since Plautiis is the first 
Latin author whose writings have come down 
to us in anything like complete form, the facts 
about his usage of words and his syntax bulk 
large in any view of the vocabulary and the 
syntax of early Latin. 

During the last year or so progress was made 
on two other lexicographical projects of the very 
highest importance. Of the tenth edition of Lid- 
dell and Scott, A Oreek-Engliah Lexicon, five 
parts (out of ten) have appeared (1020 pages). 
The Lexicon has been carried through the let- 
ter Kappa. Of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
three parts have appeared recently: volume v, 
fascicle ix (dolor . . . doneo), in 1030, volume 
V, 2, fascicle I (e . . . efficax), in 1931, and 
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volume vi, fascicle 10 {germen , , . gloria)^ 
also in 1931. 

Progress has been made also with Paulyn 
Realencyklopddie der Klaasiachen Altertums* 
ioiaaenachaft. To speed the oompletion of the work 
the publication of a second series of volumes 
(“Zweite Reihe”) was begun in 1914. By Sep- 
tember, 1931, of the first series fourteen and 
a half volumes {Aal . . . Meayroa) had been 
published; of the Zweite Reihe three and a half 
volumes {Ra , . , Sympoaion) had appeared. 
There have been published also five supplemen- 
tary volumes {Aha . . . Demokratia, Herodea 
and Herodotoa, Aachen ad luglanden. 
Abacus . . . Ledon, Agamemnon . . . Statiliua), 

In 1931 another important dictionary was 
completed, Dr. F. Preisigkc's Worterbuch der 
Oriechiachen Papyruaurkunden tnit Einachluaa 
der Oriechiachen Inachriften, Aufachriften, Oa- 
traka, Mumienachilder uaw. aua Aegypten. The 
third volume, in three parts (1929, 1929, 1931) 
w'as done by E. Reissling. For a review of vols. 
i-ii of this work see The Classical Weekly, xxiv, 
pp. 149-151, 175-176. 

In 1930-1931 four parts (320 pages, covering 
d, ah to cycnus) were issued of the third edi- 
tion of A. Walde, Lateinisches Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der Laieinischen Sprache. The re- 
vision is most thorough; the work has been 
highly praised by competent reviewers. Two 
other works in this field appeared in 1931 : Die- 
tionnaire Etymologique de la Langue Latine: 
Uiatoire des Mots (1108 large pages), by £. Er- 
nout and A. Meillet, and A Concise Etymological 
Dictionary of Latin, by T. G. Tucker. 

In The American Journal of Philology, Hi, 
appeared ‘‘Gratitude to Parents in Greek and 
Roman Literature,” J. W. Hewitt; “Notes on 
Lucan,” H. C. Nutting; “On the Authenticity of 
the Letters Attributed to Saint Basil in the So- 
Called Basil-Apollinaris Correspondence,” Sis- 
ter Agnes Clare Way (on the basis of unfamiliar 
usages in the language of both letters and of 
statements by Saint Basil in his authentic let- 
ters the author holds that the letters she dis- 
cusses were not written by Saint Basil, but 
were clever forgeries done by some of his ene- 
mies) ; “On Seneca's Apocolocyntosis,” K. S. 
Scott; “Prothetic Vowels in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin and Germanic,” F. A. Wood; “Was the 
Capitoline Triad Etruscan or Italic?,” Inez Scott 
Rybcrg (the author maintains that the Capi- 
toline Triad — .Tupiter, Juno, and Minerva — ^was 
in the strictest sense an Etruscan invention) ; 
“The Date of Manilius,” R. B. Steele (the author 
assigns Manilius to the last years of Augustus) ; 
“Spenser's Hesiod,” Josephine W. Bennett (the 
author maintains that Spenser, in his account 
of the Nereids in the Faerie Queene, depended 
on a Latin verse translation of Hesiod, Theogony, 
which was made by Boninus Mombritius, and 
was published in 1474) ; “Hapax Legomcna in 
Plato,” A. Fossum (by the study of words that 
occur once only the author seeks to determine 
the order in which Plato's dialogues were com- 
posed) ; “Latin Words in the Greek Inscriptions 
of Asia Minor,” A. Cameron; “Syntaximon and 
l^ographia in the Arsinoite Nome,” C. W. 
Keyes (a study of certain taxes levied in 
Egypt) ; “Euripides' Alcestis,” D. L. Drew; 
“HP0AII0*fiNH2IS in the Scholia to Homer,” 
G. W. Duckworth (a discussion of the passives 
in the scholia to Homer in which statements are 
made to the effect that Homer uses foreshadow- 


ing or foreeasting to give his hearers an anticipa- 
tion of a fulfillment pleasing to them) ; “Eurip- 
ides’ Artistic Development,” H. E. Mierow ; 
“Digressio in the Orations of Cicero,” H. V. 
Canter ; “Problems in Aristophanes’ ‘Vespae’ 
818-823,” H. Comfort. 

From Clasaioal Philology, xxvi, may be men- 
tioned “The First Publication of Horace's Odes,” 
G. L. Hendrickson (an attempt to fix the pos- 
sibilities in the way of the publication by Horace 
of various collections of his Odes prior to the 
publication of Books i-iii together, which, schol- 
ars in general believe, took place in 23 b.c.) ; 
“The Status of Actors in Rome,” T. Frank; 
“Valerius Flaccus in the Mediaeval Florilegia,” 
B. L. Ullman ; “Lucius Arruntius,” R. S. Rogers ; 
“The Historical Tenses and their Functions in 
Latin,” J. J. Schlicher; “The Lupercalia in the 
Fifth Century <;a.d.>,'' W. M. Green ; “The 
Spartan Gymnopaidia,” B. D. Meritt (a study 
of the calendar at Sparta) ; “The Place of the 
Final Defeat of the Helvetians,” J. E. Dunlap; 
“Materials for the History of a Popular Classi- 
cal Theme,” J. G. Fueilla (the theme is that 
of the First Idyl of Moschus) ; “The Place and 
Date of the First Performance of the Persians 
of Timotheus,” S. E. Bassett (the author thinks 
that the Persians was composed for presenta- 
tion at Athens between 412 and 408 B.c. Wil- 
amowitz had assigned the first performance to 
Miletus) ; “The Removal of Bonds from Prison- 
ers and Slaves in Times of Ptress,” K. S. Mc- 
Cartney; “Studies in Greek Noun-Formation: 
Dental Terminations iv.i,” C. H. Carruthers; 
“Lucan and his Roman Critics,” Eva M. San- 
ford; “Horace and Octavian,” J. Elmore (a 
study of Horace, Carmina 1.2) ; “The Character 
Treatment of Inorganic R51es in Roman Com- 
edy,” Ortha L. Wilner; “Two Unreported Per- 
sius Manuscripts,” Dorothy M. Robathan; “The 
Cleitophon of Plato,” G. M. A. Grube; “Arith- 
metic in Philo Judaeus,” F. E. Robbins; “Oc- 
tavianus Puer,” J. H. McCarthy (the author 
argues that the contempt shown to Octavian on 
his first appearance in Italy, contempt based 
on his youth, “changed his allegiance and with 
it the course of history . . .”) ; “The Vatican 
Terence,” C. R. Morey; “The Evidence of Early 
Ijatin on the Subjunctive in Cwm-Clauses,” W. 
Petersen (the author takes issue sharply with 
the theories of the late Professor W. G. Hale. 
He holds that “there is no truth in the distinc- 
tion <raade by Professor Hale> between descrip- 
tive cww'Clauses with the subjunctive and tem- 
poral clauses with the indicative. . . . The sub- 
junctive with cum temporal was due to a me- 
chanical extension of its use <i.e. extension of 
the use of cum with the subjunctive^ in causal 
(perhaps also adversative) clauses, and never 
had any tangible meaning whatsoever”) ; “Was 
the Commentary on Virgil by Aelius Donatus 
Extant in the Ninth Century?,” J. J. Savage (the 
author answers his question in the affirmative; 
he thinks the commentary was to be found at 
Li^ge ) ; “Epilegomena to ‘The Wooden Horse,' ” 
W. F. J. Knight. 

In The Classical Journal, xxv, xxvi, appeared 
“Obdura — A Dramatic Monologue,” H. F. Rebert 
(a discussion of Catullus's eighth poem); “Ve- 
iiusia and the Native Country of Horace,” H. V. 
Canter; “Cicero the Poet,” J. W. Spaeth, Jr,; 
“Caesar’s Clemency,” Cornelia C. Coulter (the 
authdr argues that Caesar’s magnanimity was 
genuine) ; “Literary Criticism in Ovid,” R. E. K, 
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Pemberton (in two cases, at least, the author 
thinks, ^^Ovid’s views are of permanent value, in 
addition to being definite advances beyond the 
thought of his age**) ; “Cicero’s Poetic Inter- 
ests,** J. W. Bpaeth, Jr.; “Dramatic Technique 
and the Originality of Terence,** Helen R. Clif- 
ford (the author thinks that Terence*s “techni- 
cal ability is weak in comparison with that of 
his Greek prototypes. , . . The parts which he 
himself has created reveal weakness in charac- 
terization and aimlessness of movement. . .** 
The author disputes Norwood*8 view that Ter- 
ence*s plays, if studied in chronological order, 
“exhibit a steady advance in technical excel- 
lence*’); “Vergil — ^His Philosophic Background 
and his Relation to Christianity,** C. N. Smiley; 
“Terence and Menander,** R. C. Flickinger (this 
author, too, holds that Terence has little “archi- 
tectonic power . . .** and believes that Ter- 
ence’s “command of the minutiae of dramatic 
technique** is alight) ; “Julius Caesar’s Luck,” 
Elizabeth Tappan; “Roman Beauty Culture/* 
Ortha L. Wilner; “Texture in Vergil’s Rhythms,” 
VV. F. J. Knight. 

The Classical Weekly, xxiv, xxv, contained the 
following articles; “Vergil and the Roman 
Forum,” H. K, Robert; “Human Elements in 
Vitruvius, Dc Architectura,” K. LeV. Crum; 
“Dr. Walter Leaf’s Homer and History and the 
Catalogue of the Ships in Iliad 2,” A. Shewan; 
“Five Campaigns of Excavation at Corinth; 
Summary of the Results,” T. L. Shear; “Cicero, 
In Catilinam 3.14,” C. Knapp; “The Treatment 
of Catiline in the Latin Literature of the Early 
Empire,” E. T. Sage; “Ancient Greece as De- 
picted in a Medieval Outline of History,” C. C. 
Mierow (the outline the author had in mind 
is the work by Otto, Bishop of Freising, en- 
titled The Two Cities,* or *The Chronicle*) ; 
“Ancient Jeux D’Esprit and Poetical Eccentrici- 
ties,” W. B. Sedgwick; “A Note on Gains Mem- 
mius,” J. B. Stearns (an attempt to clear up 
the difficult problem of the relation of the Roman 
poet Lucretius to Memmius, to whom he dedi- 
cated his great poem, De Rcrum Natura). “Self- 
Revelation in Vergil: The Heart of a Poet,” W. 
C. Greene; “Reflections on Rereading Vergil,” 
Emily H. Dutton; “The Effect of Foreign Lan- 
guage Study Upon Habits of Thinking,*’ B. W. 
Bradley; “Pietas Versus Violentia in the 
Aeneid,” E. Adelaide Hahn; “Gadarciies in 
Pagan Literature,” M. Hadas (a discussion of 
the influence exercised on Roman thought and 
culture by three men of Semitic extraction, or at 
any rate born in a Semitic town, Gadara; the 
men arc Menippus, Meleager, and Philodemus) ; 
“Merlin and Macaroni,” B. W. Mitchell (a study 
of the macaronics written by Teofilo Folengo, 
1491-1644, who wrote under the name Merli- 
nus) ; “Caesar, De Bello Gallico LIO; The Ef- 
fects of Climate on Roman History,” T. W. 
Valentine; “The Younger Pliny Discloses the 
Social Life of his Day,” Sister M. Aloysius 
Blakely; “The Medieval Church and Vergil,” 
T. W. Valentine (the author holds that “the 
Aeneid, to an extraordinary extent, lends itself 
to a (Christian interpretation and would seem 
like home territory to a medieval Chris- 
tian . . . this fact goes a long way toward ex- 
plaining the esteem in which Vergil was held 
by the medieval Church”). 

In Transactions and Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Philological Assodationy Ixi, which con- 
tains tlie papers read before the .^sociation at 


its meeting of December, 1930, the following 
articles appeared: “Sacer Esto,” H. Bennett (a 
study of the infliction by the Romans of the 
death penalty) ; “Martial and Vergil,” J. W. 
Spaeth, Jr. (the author seeks to show that in 
numerous instances Martial “has skilfully and 
artistically employed Vergilian diction and 
rhythm, one or both, in his own verses. Often- 
times he reproduces Vergil’s words in the same 
metrical position as they occupy in the original, 
showing that both language and music have 
lingered in his memory . . .”) ; “Some Emen- 
dations of Plato’s Laws,” L. A. Post ; “Em- 
peror Worship in Ovid,” K. Scott; “Perses 
versus Hesiod,” J. F. Latimer (a fresh study 
of Hesiod’s poem. Works and Days ) ; “The 
Theater of Aeschylus,” R. C. Flickinger; “The 
Location of the Palace of the Atridae in Greek 
Tragedy,” C. P. Bill; “The Pursuit of Hector,” 
8. £. Bassett (a discussion of Iliad, v, 131- 
207 ) ; “The Venerable Bede and the Colosseum,” 
H. V. Canter (a discussion of Bede’s famous 
words, “Quamdiu stat Colisaeus, stat et Roma,” 
etc.; Professor Canter holds that Bede is refer- 
ring to the Colosseum, not, as some scholars 
have thought, to the Colossus, a statue of Nero; 
he maintains also that the name Colosseum, 
which has nothing directly to do with Colossus, 
but denotes rather a giant structure, was first 
used alK)ut 975 a.d.) ; “The Dates of the Meg- 
alesia,” G. D. Hadzsits; “Lavinia; An Inter- 
pretation,” Dorotliea C. Woodworth, a study of 
Vergil’s portrayal of Lavinia, the Latin woman 
whom Aeneas was to marry after his arrival 
in Italy. The author’s conclusion may be 
quoted in full: 

Ag Lavinia then represents the ideal Roman woman, 
and as Aeneas is universally recognized to be Vergil’s 
portrait of the ideal Roman man. their marriage, not in 
spite of but because of its unromantic quality, forms 
the inevitable and satisfying conclusion to the plot. At 
the same time, it represents, I believe, not symbolically 
but as a precedent having a general though incomplete 

E arallelism, Vergil’s view that Augustus’ act in taking 
iivia from her husband, like that of Aeneas in taking 
Lavinia from Turnus, was justified by the fact that 
he. like Aeneas, had for his sole motive no personal 
passion or infatuation, but a lofty and worthy dynastic 
purpose. 

In this volume appeared also “The Authorship 
of the Moretum,” R. B. Steele (the author inclines 
to regard Vergil as the author of this poem, 
which forms part of the Appendix Vergiliana) ; 
“Cleon’s Assessment and the Athenian Budget,” 
A. B. West (the assessment in question is that 
of 42J-424 B.C., made by Cleon during the 
Peloponesian War). 

From the Philological Quarterly, x, we men- 
tion “Some Renaissance References to Sic vos 
non vobis” Emma M. Denkinger (a discussion 
of references in Renaissance writings to the 
four famous verses, ascribed by ancient biog- 
raphers to Vergil, each of which began with 
8io vos non vohis. The story goes that Vergil 
published these verses at first anonymously, 
with a challenge to any one who could do so 
to complete the verses) ; “Repeated Verses in 
Classical Poetry With Particular Reference to 
the Theognidca,” E. L. Highbarger. 

In England the more accessible depositories of 
the results of classical study are The Yearns 
Work in Classical Studies (see the second para- 
graph of this article), The Classical Quarterly, 
and The Classical Review, The articles in The 
Classical Review are very numerous, and are 
in consequence very short. Their combined value, 
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however, is great. From The Classical Quarterly, 
XTciv, we mention "Eupatridae, Archbns, and 
Areopagus/* H. T, Wade-Gery; “Prose-Rhythm 
and the Comparative Method,” W. H. Shewring; 
“Anaxagoras: Predication as a Problem in 
Physics,” A. L. Peck; “Livy and the Lexica** 
W. B. Anderson; “Studies in the Structure of 
Attic Society: Demotionidai,” H. T. Wade-Gery; 
“Further Considerations on the Site of Vergil's 
Farm,” R. S. Conway; “The Boy, The Grapes, 
and the Foxes,** A. Y. Campbell; “The Plotinian 
Logos and its Stoic Basis,” R. S. Witt; “Terence 
Quotations in Servius Auctus,” J. D. Craig; 
“The Geography of the Orphic Argonautica,” J. 
R . Bacon; “The Fox and the Grapes,” A. D. 
Knox (this paper was called forth by that of 
A. Y. Campbell, mentioned above) ; “Homodyne 
in the Fourth Foot of the Vergilian Hexameter,” 
W. F. J. Knight (by homodyne the author means 
coincidence of stress, or word-accent, and ictus, 
or metrical accent) ; “The Hellenism of Clement 
of Alexandria,” R. E. Witt. 

There remains only space enough to mention a 
few of the books that have come to the writer's 
attention. Since it is, in general, clear from its 
title to which field of classical philology each 
book belongs, the books are listed in the alpha- 
betical order of their author’s names : 

Allen, P. S., Medieval Latin Lyrics*, Baker, 
G. P., Justinian*, B4rard, V., Did Homer Live? 
(translated by Brian Rhys); Buckland, M. W., 
The Main Institutions of Roman Private Law; 
Burriss, E. E., Taboo, Magic, Spirits, A Stuay 
of Primitive Elements in Roman Religion ; Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, volume viii, and volume 
iii of Plates; Conw^, R. S., The Makers of 
Europe; D'Alton, J. i\, Roman Literary Theory 
and Criticism: A Study in Tendencies; Dins- 
moor, W. B., The Archons of Athens in the Hel- 
lenistic Age; Duckett, Eleanor S., Latin Writers 
of the Fifth Century; 

Edgar, C. C., Zenon Papyri in the University 
of Michigan Collection; Field, G. C., Plato and 
his Contemporaries; Franke, O., Euripides bei 
den Dcutschen Dramatilcem des Achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts ; Fraser, H. M., Beekeeping in An- 
tiquity; Haarhoff, T. J., Vergil in the Experience 
of South Africa; Hack, R. K., God in Greek 
Philosophy to the Time of Socrates; Hadzsitz, 
G. D. (Editor), Classical Studies in Honor of 
John C. Rolfe; Harmon, A. M. (Editor), Yale 
Classical Studies, Volume Two; Havers, W., Ein 
Versuch zur Erforschung dcr Bedvngungcn und 
Triehkriiftc in Syntax und Stilistik; Herzog, R., 
Die Wunderheilungen von Epidauros, Ein Bei- 
trag zur Gesohichte dcr Medizin und der Re- 
ligion; Holmes, T. Rice, The Architect of the 
Roman Empire, 27 b.c.~14 a.d.; Hubeaux, J., 
Les Thames Bucoliques dans la PoMe Latine; 

Jachmann, G., Plautinischcs und Attisches; 
Johnson, A. C., and Van Hoesen, H. B., Papyri 
in the Princeton University Collections; Kieck- 
ers, E., Die Sprachstdmme der Erde; Laing, G. 
J., Survivals of Roman Religion; Laistner, M. 
L. W., Thought and Letters in Western Europe, 
A.D. 500-900; Leifer, F., Studien zum Antiken 
Aemterwesen, I. Zur Vorgeschiohte des Rdmisch- 
en Fiihreramts; Marsh, F. B., The Reign of Ti- 
berius; Milne, J. G., Greek Coinage; Mooney, 
G. W., C, Suetoni Tranquilli De Vita Caesarum 
Lihri Vll-Vlll: Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Divus 
Vespasianus, Domitianus, with Introduction, 
Translation, and Commentary; Moore, C. H., 
Ancient Belief a in the Immortality of the Soul; 


Naylor, L. H., Chateaubriand and Virgil; Peder- 
sen, H., Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (translated from the Danish by J, W. 
Spargo) ; Pike, J. G., Classical Sketches and 
Studies; Rand, E. K., The Magical Art of 
Virgil; Randall-Maclver, D., Greek pities in 
Italy and Sicily; Rick, H., Neue Untersuchungen 
zu Platonischen Dialogen ; Showerman, G., Rome 
and the Romans, A Survey and Interpretation; 
Smith, Nellie A., The Latin Element in Shake- 
speare and the Bible; Sparrow, J., Half-lines 
and Repetitions in Virgil; Suhr, E. G., Sculp- 
tured Portraits of Greek Statesmen; 

Wells, J., and Barrow, R. H., A Short History 
of the Roman Empire to the Death of Marcus 
Aurelius; Whibley, L. (Editor), A Companion 
to Greek Studies, fourth edition; Wilamowitz- 
MoellendorfT, U. von, Der Glaube dcr Hellenen, 
vol. i; Witte, K., Uorazens Sermoncndichiung ; 
Wright, F. W., Cicero and the Theater, 

PHILOLOGY, Modern. In the survey of 
Philology for the Year Book in 1030, the growth 
of the nationalistic spirit in countries the world 
over and its possible effects on the future of lan- 
guages and their growth was considered. During 
1931 the discussion regarding precedence of lan- 
guages continued in all parts of the world. Thus, 
as recorded in the Romanic Review (New York), 
it was reported from Manila on April 23 that 
“the Spanish language is definitely disappearing 
from the Philippine Islands.” In support of this 
assertion it was pointed out that two Spanish 
daily papers of Manila had ceased publication and 
the three still published had declined in circula- 
tion, whereas the English newspapers of the 
same city reported a steady growth in numbers 
of readers. The New York Times concluded that 
“within a very few years it is believed that tlie 
use of Spanish will be either the mark of mixed 
Spanish blood, or an affectation of culture.” 

It was reported from Brussels on May 17 that 
legislation was passed by the Belgian Parliiimcnt 
compelling all State officials to be bilingual. 
Previous thereto Flemish officials were obliged 
to 8])eak French, but Walloon officials were not 
forced to speak Flemish (see Belgium under 
History), 

The Provisional government of the Spanish 
Republic was also struggling with the language 
problem, with the Catalans, Basques, and Major- 
quese (inhabitants of the Balearic Islands) de- 
manding the right of compelling their schools to 
give instruction in their respective languages. 
Provision w’as made in the new Spanish Constitu- 
tion for instruction in Castilian in all primary 
and secondary schools, but permitting autono- 
mous regions to teach the regional language in 
addition to the official tongue (see Spain under 
History), What was taking place in the above- 
mentioned countries was characteristic of many 
other nations. 

Another question perplexing educators, espe- 
cially in countries little troubled by the problem 
of linguistic minorities, was : Wliat foreign lan- 
guage shall take precedence in the educational 
programmes of their schools and colleges? Ger- 
many, above all, apjieared to be torn asunder by 
the problem since the Prussian Minister of Edu- 
cation made French the chief non-classical lan- 
guage in the upper school curriculum, basing his 
action “on the belief that French was of greater 
cultural significance.” To this the German teach- 
ers replied that it was impossible to make French 
a universal major language requirement in the 
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face of popular opposition which was evidept 
from the fact that more than one-half of the 
Prussian schools affected had gone over to h!ng- 
lish. 

In the United States the action taken in 1930 
by the Columbia College Faculty when it de- 
cided that the French and German languages 
‘‘stood by themselves as the most important of 
the modern languages” and that, therefore, Span- 
ish and Italian rank with other modern languages 
as of inferior cultural significance, wrought 
havoc with the registration in the courses of the 
latter two languages. Indeed colleges all over 
the United States adopted the stand taken by 
Columbia with the result that, unless there should 
bo a decided change in the trend of educational 
requirements, Spanish and Italian henceforth 
were to be doomed to the rank of languages of 
niiiiur cultural importance. 

The progress of English toward becoming the 
world’s language has been steady and sure. Ef- 
forts of enthusiasts toward substituting an 
artificial language in its stead appear not only 
vain but almost absurd. The results of the 23rd 
International Esperanto Congicss, held in Cra- 
cow, Poland, in August, 1931, revealed that, 
notwithstanding the vigorous propaganda carried 
on by its adherents, it had made little or no prog- 
ress. On the other hand, it was announced from 
llonn, Germany, on October 26, that the distin- 
guished German scientist, Prof. Erich Hoffmann, 
of Bonn University, was engaged in an active 
propaganda for the adoption of English as the 
international language on the ground, says the 
New York Timesy of “facilitating communica- 
tion and promoting the cause of international 
peace.” He held that English is most suitable 
for sucli use “because of its brevity and relative 
simplicity, facilitating the learning process, espe- 
cially for students of Germanic or Romance 
speech.” 

The Committee of Experts for the Coordina- 
tion of Linguistic Bibliography, organized under 
the auspices of the International Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation — to which attention was 
called in the 1920 Ykar Book made satis- 
factory progress during the year under the 
direction of the philologist, Antoine Meillet, Pro- 
fessor in the College de France. National centres 
were established in Italy, Spain, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, and Portugal. 

The fourth session of the Linguistic Institute, 
created and directed by the Linguistic Society, 
of Amciica, was held at the College of the City 
of New York from June 29 to August 7. Of the 
29 courses offered only three failed to draw any 
registrants. Discouraged by the generally low 
registration in all courses, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society decided that no session of 
the Institute be held in 1032 and that “decision 
about holding a session in 1933 had better bo 
postponed.” 

Since the Linguistic Institute was projecting a 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Can- 
ada, emphasis in the 1931 session was placed on 
courses designed especially for woikers on tlie 
Atlas. 

On August 17 a group of scholars, under the 
direction of Hans Kurath, Professor of German 
and Linguistics in Ohio State University, began 
the preliminary work on the Atlas in the New 
England area. The investigation was started by 
Dr. Kurath and Prof. Miles L. Hanley, of the 
University of Wisconsin, in Connecticut. Their 


oo-workers included Dr. Guy Lowman of Yale, 
who gathered material in Vermont; Cassil Rey- 
nard, formerly of the Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, and Martin Joos, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who worked respectively in 
eastern and western Massachusetts. The survey, 
which ultimately was to spread from New Eng- 
land to all parts of the United States, received 
financial support from the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

While the field work in New England was to 
require only about 1.6 months, it was not ex- 
pected that the Atlas for the entire country 
would be completed before the end of ten years. 
One thousand tentative questions, which had been 
prepared with a view to determine the habits and 
forms of speech of persons in every stratum of 
society, were to be tried out on 1000 Now Eng- 
landers during 1932. Thus, to the question: 
“W'hat would you call a deep, narrow valley?” 
tlie answer might be a “ravine, glen, valley, gulch, 
gorge, hollow, gully, dingle, dale, vale, or dell,” 
depending on local usage. 

Other parts of the questionnaire were to deal 
with pronunciation, special or set phrases and 
expressions, the use of singular and plural verbs, 
the peculiarities of sentence structure, etc. In 
American English there are in some words from 
1500 to 2000 variable features which may be 
shown in inflection, vocabulary, spelling, or a 
common use in a sot phrasing. By comparing 
American dialects with one another as well as 
with foreign ones in sections of England, Ire- 
land, France and other nations, the editors of the 
Atlas hoped to be able to present a panorama of 
the genesis and growth of American speech. 

What the Committee of Experts for the Co- 
ordination of Linguistic Bibliography and the 
Linguistic Society of America were trying to do 
for philology and linguistics, the International 
Commission of Modern Literary History was seek- 
ing to do for the history of literature. 

The Commission, which has its headquarters at 
47 Boulevard Garibaldi, Paris, engaged upon 
three important undertakings during 1931. The 
first had for its aim a survey of the international 
literary relations of the countries where the 
Slavic, Finno-Ugrian or Baltic languages were 
spoken. The second related to the preparation 
of manuals and reference works containing data, 
theories and opinions relating to the history of 
national literatures. This material was to be sup- 
plied ill the form of biographies, bibliographies, 
analyses, and general judgments concerning an 
author and his work. The third undertaking re- 
lated to the preparation of a R4perto%re littdraire 
chronologiquc international, which will include 
the following categories of data: (1) historical 
facts dealing with patrons of letters and literary 
events; (2) literary facts, such as founding of 
Academies and literary societies, reviews, 
theatres and salons ; ( 3 ) biographical data of au- 
thors; (4) publications, with prefaces, impor- 
tant revisions, principal translations; (6) dra- 
matic picsentations, including dates, places and 
number of times the play was acted; and, (0) 
oral manifestations: addresses, sermons, lectures, 
courses, etc., which have exercised a profound 
influence. The meeting of the commission held at 
Budapest, May 20-24, 1931, was devoted to the 
metli^ology of historians of literature. 

Antheopolouy and ABcUifiOLOQY. A few works 
on the subject of anthropology, which is discussed 
in full elsewhere (see Antubopology) in this 
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volume, should be mentioned here as of impor- 
tance to students of lin^istics. Thus, Sir Ar&ur 
Keith’s Discoveries Relating to the Antiqur 
ity of Man (New York) is a popular account of 
the most recent researches and theories, while 
Georpje S. Duncan’s Prehisiorio Man (Boston) 
supplies a useful introduction to the subject. 
Other works include Early Man: His Origin^ De^ 
velopment and Culture (London) , containing con- 
tributions by Sir Arthur Keith, Prof. Elliott 
Smith and Prof. J. L. Myres; W. Cosby Bell’s 
The Making of Afan (t6.), being the Bishop Pad- 
dock Lectures for 1929-30; James G. Leyburn’s 
Handbook of Ethnography (New Haven, Conn.), 
a reference work supplying the names and loca- 
tions of more than 12,000 primitive tribes and 
peoples, designed to aid the serious reader of 
such works as Frazer’s The Golden Bough or 
Sumner and Keller’s The Science of Society. 

C'ontributions to the history and study of 
arcliffiology in Europe and Asia include the fol- 
lowing: Firth Scott, This Reeling World (Lon- 
don), in which the author maintains that such 
vestiges of the past as Stonehenge are many thou- 
sand years older than generally believed; Sir 
Flinders Petrie, Decorative Patterns of the An- 
cient World (Ijondon), a study drawn from his 
archaeological lore; and V. Gordon Clhilde, The 
Bronze A ge ( London ) , a study of prehistoric in- 
dustrial development in Northwestern Europe in 
the period subsequent to the new Stone Age. 

American archteology, now most enthusiasti- 
cally studied, is represented by Emily 0. Davis, 
Ancient Americans: The Archaeological Story of 
Two Continents (New York), an illustrated ac- 
count of the ancient peoples that inhabited North 
and South America ; Thomas (Jann and Eric 
Thompson, The History of the Maya (t6.), a brief 
study of the Maya peo])le from the earliest times 
to the present day; Win. Gates, An Outline Dic- 
tionary of the Maya Glyphs (Baltimore), con- 
taining a concordance and analysis of the glyphs; 
Lewis Spence, The Magic and Mysteries of Mexico 
(Philadelphia), being an account of the Arcane 
secrets and occult lore of the ancient Mexicans 
and Mayas; Philip A. Means, Anctent Civiliza- 
tions of the Andes (New York), a reconstruction 
not only of the Incas and their empire, but also 
of the still earlier civilizations of the Andes; 
Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Gardner, Rock-Paintings of 
Northwest Cordoba (Oxford), a beautifully and 
carefully prepared monograph; J. Eric Thomp- 
son, Archaeological Investigations in the South- 
ern Cayo District of British Honduras ( Chicago ) , 
a report of the first and second expeditions to 
British Honduras, conducted by the Field Museum 
of Natural History; and Irving Crump, Mog, 
the Mound Builder (New York), a history of the 
prehistoric Indians of the Mississippi Valley, con- 
taining illustrations by Remington Schuyler (sec 
AneniEOLOGY. 

Folklore. In folklore and kindred subjects 
there is Sir James G. Frazer, Garnered Sheaves 
(London), a volume of essays, addresses and re- 
views; Stanley D. Porteus, The Psychology of a 
Primitive People (New York), a study of some 
Australian aborigines; and Rodney Gallop, A 
Book of the Basques (i5.), an illustrated account 
of the people and a study of their character and 
folklore. 

Superstitions, magic, witchcraft, etc., are 
studied in Arturo Graf, The Story of the Devil 
(New York), a collection of unusual material, 
translated from the Italian, dealing with the 


idea of the devil, its origin, growth and mani- 
festations from the beginning of the Christian 
era to the present; Grillot de Givry, Witchcraft, 
Magic and Alchemy (Boston), an account of dif- 
ferent branches of magic, translated from the 
French by J. Courtenay Locke ; M. Oldfield Howey , 
The Cat in the Mysteries of Religion and Magic 
(London), a study of the r61e and symbolism of 
the cat in mythology and magic; Sir E. A. Wal- 
lis Budge, Amulets and Superstitions (Oxford), 
containing a list of ancient and modern amulets 
together with their meaning; C. J. S. Thompson, 
The Mystery and Lore of Monsters (London), 
dealing with the monstrous beasts and men of 
Babylon, Greece, Rome and the Middle Ages and 
giants, dwarfs and prodigies in mythology and 
tradition, and containing a foreword by Sir 
D’Arcy Power; and Wm. M. Auld, Christmas 
Traditions (New York), a history of Christmas 
and the customs associated with it. 

History. Contributions to ancient and medieval 
history that are of importance to the philologist 
include the following: Eugen Georg, The Adven- 
ture of Mankind (New York), a general account 
of the human race from the ])aleological period 
to the possible man of the future; Prof. L. W. 
Lyde, Peninsular Europe (London), supplying 
an original interpretation of the influence of 
geographical factors on human activities and 
movements; Dr. Muller-Lyer, The Family (New 
York), a study of the evolution of the human 
family, translated from the German; Rene 
Grousset, The Civilizations of the East (New 
York), a general history, containing 313 illus- 
trations, of the arts of Near and Middle Asia, 
translated from the French by ("atherine A. Phil- 
lips; Julius Lippert, The Evolution of Culture 
{ib.), a history of culture, translated from the 
German by George P. Murdock; The Cambridge 
Ancient History, Volume of Plates 111 (Cam- 
bridge), edited by S. A. C!()ok, and containing the 
illustrations for volumes 7 and 8; Hermann 
Schneider, The History of World Civilization: 
From Prehistoric Times to the Middle Ages (New 
York, 2 vols. ). a study of the great cultures of 
the world and their permanent achievements, 
translated from the German by Margaret M. 
Green; Ferdinand Lot, The End of the Ancient 
World and the Beginnings of the Middle Ages 
(ib.), a volume in the History of Civilization 
Series, translated from the French by Philip and 
Mariette Leon; James W. Thompson, History of 
the Middle Ages, SOO-IHOO (i6. ), a one-volume 
edition, condensed from the author’s The Middle 
Ages, but containing certain new chapters; Egon 
FYiedell, A Cultural History of the Modern Age 
(ib., Volumes II and HI), a survey of the intel- 
lectual and 'social foundations of European civi- 
lization from the Black Death (1348) to the 
World War ; M. L. W. Laistner, Thoughts and Let- 
ters in Western Europe, A.D. 500-000 (tb.), a 
study of monastic education, literature and 
thought, with special emphasis on the Caro- 
lingian period; Louis J. Paetow, A Guide to the 
Etudy of Medieval History {ib .) , a revised edi- 
tion prepared under the auspices of the Medieval 
Academy of America; and Wm. W. Lawrence, 
Mediaeval Story (ib.), a second edition of a series 
of lectures on medieval literature. 

Religion. The origin and development of reli- 
gious beliefs are treated in the following works: 
W. Schmidt, The Origin and Growth of Religion 
(New York), a translation from the German; 
Clifford H. Moore, Ancient Beliefs in the Im- 
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mortality of the Soul {ib,), a discuggion of such 
early beliefs and their influence bn later thought; 
Carl Clemen and others, Religions of the Wotld 
(t6.), a study of their nature and their history, 
translated from the German; Oods; A Dictionary 
of the Deities of All Lands (ib,)^ compiled and 
edited by Bessie G. Redfield, and including super- 
natural beings, m3rthical heroes and kings, sacred 
books of prinoii»al religions, etc, ; Margaret Smith, 
Studies in Early Mysticism in the Near and Mid- 
dle East (ib.)f a history of early Christian mysti- 
cism up to the seventh century and its subsequent 
development in Islam; Norman T. Boggs, The 
Christian Saga (ib., 2 vols. ), a history of Chris- 
tianity as a phase of European civilization; A. 
Hyatt Verrill, The Inquisition {ib.), an account 
of its rise and spread in Europe and the Americas ; 
Fernand Hayward, A History of the Popes {ib.), 
the first general history of the pontiffs from St. 
Peter to Pius XI ; Donald Attwater, The Catholic 
Encyclopaedic D%ctionary {ib.), containing the 
meaning of the words, names and phrases in com- 
mon use in the philosophy and liturgy of the 
Catholic Church; Rose Macaulay, The Religious 
Element in Literature (London), a survey ex- 
tending from the eighth century to the present 
day; St. Augustine, Select Letters (New York), 
translated by J. H. Baxter for the Loeb Classical 
Library; as well as Bede, Opera Uistorica {ib., 
2 vols. ) , translated by J. E. King, and St. Basil, 
The Letters {ib.), translated by Roy J. Deferrari, 
both for the same series. 

lOnucATioN. Important additions to this field of 
research include Percival R. Cole, A History of 
Educational Thought (Oxford), a survey extend- 
ing from ancient Athens to modern England and 
Arneiica; Valentino Davis, The School Idea, An- 
cient and Modern (London), beginning with the 
clay tablets containing schoolboys’ grammar ex- 
ercises, discovered recently at Ur; Prof. W. J. 
McCa Ulster, The Crowth of Freedom in Educa- 
tion (London), a history of this phase of educa- 
tional development from the time of the Greeks; 
Teaching in Practice {ib.), the initial installment 
of a six-volume encyclopedia, edited by E. «T. S. 
Lay; IM’of. Frank Smith, A History of Elementary 
Education, J7(t0-iy02 {ib.), a standard work of 
reference issued by the University of London; 
and Ernest Caulfield, The Infant Welfare Move- 
ment in the Eighteenth Century (New York). 

LiTEiiATUKE AND Drama. Amoiig the few select 
general works that deserve to be mentioned here 
are: Edwin Greenlaw, The Province of Literary 
History (Baltimore), an introduction to this 
study; Paul Van Tieghem, Outline of the iMerary 
History of Europe Since the Renaissance (New 
York), translaterl from the French by Aimee L. 
McKenzie; Studies in European lAterature, Be- 
ing the Taylorian Lectures (Oxford, 2d series, 
1920-19.'10), by J. (J. Robertson, Edmund Gossc, 
Emile Legouis, Abraham Flexner, H. A. L. Fisher, 
and others; Humbert Wolfe, Gradus ad Pamas- 
sum (London), an introduction to the study of 
j)oetry ; tJean Stewart, Poetry in France and Eng- 
land (New York), a survey of its history; Henry 
Lanz, The Physical Basis of Rime (Stanford, 
Calif. ) , an essay on the testhetics of sound ; Archer 
Taylor, The Proverb { Cambridge, Mass. ) , a study 
of its origin and dissemination ; Philo M. Buck, 
The Golden Thread (New York), a study of the 
romance of tradition in literature; Professor Al- 
lardyce Nicoll, The Theory of Drama {ib.), an 
historical survey, containing a study of its vari- 
ous forms; the same author’s Masks, Mimes and 


Miracles (London), a history of the popular thea- 
tre from its beginning to the commedia delV arte 
in the seventeenth century. 

Linouistios. Holger Pedersen, Linguistic 
Science in the Nineteenth Century (Cambridge, 
Mass. ) , a study of its methods and results, trans- 
lated from the Danish; and A Summary of Re- 
ports on the Modem Foreign Languages (New 
York ) , compiled by Prof. R. H. Fife and issued by 
the Modern Foreign Language Study and the 
Canadian Committee on Modern Languages, with 
an index to the reports. 

Art, ARCiriTECTURE, Music, etc. A few im- 
portant works dealing with art include Robert 
Byron and David T. Rice, The Birth of Western 
Pamting (London), a monograph on Byzantine 
art; R. C. Kaines Smith, An Outline History of 
Painting in Europe to the End of the Nineteenth 
Century (i6.), an important work by the director 
of the Birmingham Gallery; Art Studies: Medi- 
eval, Renaissance and Modem { Cambridge, Mass., 

2 vols. ) , edited by members of the Departments of 
Fine Arts at Harvard and Princeton Univer- 
sities; R. H. Wilenski, French Painting (Boston), 
beginning with the primitives of the fourteenth 
century and extendng to the present day; Dr. 
Maximilian Toch, Paint, Paintings and Restora- 
tion (New York), a study of methods used in 
identifying works of old masters ; Kineton Parkea, 
The Art of Carved Sculpture {ib., 2 vols.) of 
which Vol. I deals with Western Europe, America 
and Japan, and Vol. II with Central and North- 
ern Europe; Sir Charles Holmes, A Grammar of 
the Arts (London), intended as a guide to the ap- 
preciation of beauty; John Gloag’s Men and 
Buildings {ib.), which traces the effects of wars, 
religion, commerce and science upon the char- 
acter of architecture from the earliest days; 
Arthur Stratton, The Orders of Architecture 
(Philadelphia), containing a detailed study of 
Greek, Homan and Renaissance orders and their 
derivatives, illustrated with 80 plates; Banister 
Fletcher, A History of Architecture on the Com- 
parative Method (New York), ninth edition, re- 
vised and enlarged; Sir Henry Wood, The Gentle 
Art of Singing (Oxford), an abridgment of the 
author’s great four-volume work. 

Miscellaneous. Special works include S. G. B. 
Stubbs and E. W. Bligh, Sixty Centuries of 
Health and Physiok (London), tracing the prog- 
ress of ideas from primitive magic to modern 
medicine; Anna Montgomery, The Black Death 
and Men of Learning (New York), a study of the 
influence of the Black Death in the fleld of in- 
tellectual history; W. A. Robson, The Develop- 
ment of Local Government (London), a survey 
liasod on original research ; International Ad- 
judications, Ancient and Modem (New York, Vol, 

3 of the Modern Series), containing both history 
and documents, together with mediatorial re- 
ports and decisions of domestic commissions on 
international claims, edited by John Bassett 
Moore; Walter Simons, The Evolution of Inter- 
national Public Law in Europe since Grotius 
(New Haven, Conn.), a translation of a study 
by the former Chief Justice of the Supreme Fed- 
eral Court of Germany ; and Dr, Paschal Larkin, 
Property in the Eighteenth Century (London), 
dealing with the economic rather than the legal 
aspects of the subject. 

Chinese and Japanese. Among the works of 
a general nature we may note the following; 
Thos. F. Carter, The Invention of Printing in 
China (New York), a new and revised edition of 
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thifi important history; Richard Wilhelm, Con- 
fupiua and Confucianism {ih,), a brief account 
of the Chinese philosopher’s life and a study of 
his teachings; The Secret of the Golden Floioer 
(i5.), a translation, with explanations, of an an- 
cient Chinese philosophical treatise by Richard 
Wilhelm, with a foreword by C. G. Jung ; Georges 
S. Coulie de Morant, A History of Chinese Art 
(ib,), translated from the French by G. C. 
Wheeler; and George H. Danton, The Culture 
Contacts of the United States and China (ib.)} a 
study of these relations from 1784 to 1844. 

As Japan and Korea are now attracting much 
attention, the following works should be of in- 
terest to the student: Tosoburo Takekoshi, The 
Economic Aspects of the History of the Civiliza- 
tion of Japan (New York, 3 vols.), a history be- 
ginning a thousand years before the arrival of 
Commodore Perry ; Elie Faure, The Soul of 
Japan (Berkeley Heights, N. J.), translated from 
the original French manuscript by Rose Freeman 
Ishill; Ralph Adams Cram, Impressions of 
Japanese Architecture (Boston), a revised edi- 
tion of a work first published in 1905; The Sand- 
man: His Japanese Stories (ib.)* collected and 
arranged by Mae V. Le Bert. 

African. As a consequence of the wealth of 
archeeological discoveries still being made there, 
Egypt and her mysteries continue to hold the 
interest of the reading public. Among the works 
of importance devoted to this country the follow- 
ing deserve mention: Sir E. Denison Ross, The 
Art of Egypt Through the Ages (New York), 
consisting of a survey of Egyptian art from the 
beginning to the conquest of Egypt by the Turks 
in the sixteenth century, illustrated with numer- 
ous plates ; T. Eric Peet, A Comparative Study of 
the Literatures of Egypt, Palestine, and Meso- 
potamia (Oxford), the Schweich lectures of the 
British Academy, 1929, containing emphasis on 
Egypt’s contribution to the literature of the an- 
cient world; Cyril P. Bryan, The Papyrus Ebers 
(New York), a first translation into English of 
an ancient Egyptian encyclopedia of medieval 
knowledge; Auguste Couat, Alexandrian Poetry 
Under the First Three Ptolemies (ib.), trans- 
lated from the French by James Loeb, with a 
supplementary chapter by Emile Cahen; Wil- 
frid D. Hambly, Serpent Worship in Africa 
(Chicago), a study of the nature, distribution, 
origin and migration of serpent worship in Africa, 
published by the Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory; Wm. F. Edgerton, ^otes on Egyptian Mar- 
riage, Chiefly in the Ptolemaic Period (ib.), 
forming Vol. I, Part L, in a series of monographs 
dealing with phases of ancient Oriental civiliza- 
tion, published by the University of Chicago; 
C. G. Seligman, Races of Africa (New York), a 
new volume in the Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge; M. Delafosse, The Negroes 
of Africa (Washington, D. C.), a study of their 
history and culture, translated from the French; 
A. W. Cardinall, Tales Told in Togoland (Ox- 
ford), containing folk-lore of the African Gold 
Coast. 

Indo-Iranian. Attention was called in the 1930 
Year Book to the founding of the India Academy 
of America, Inc., the purpose of which is to en- 
courage intellectual and cultural relations be- 
tween India and the United States. Besides con- 
ducting lectures and courses on Sanskrit and 
Hindu philosophy, art, psychology, etc., the 
Academy has published the following studies: 
J. C. Chatterji, Indians Outlook on Life, wi^ an 


introduction by John Dewey; India and Amer- 
ica^ East and West in Cultural Cooperation^ by 
officers of the Academy; K. F. Leidecker, Josiah 
Royce and.lndiam Thought ; and Religious Liberty 
in India and the West, by Prof. Carlo Formicchi 
of the University of Rome, member of the Italian 
Academy. 

Studies on Indian literature and philosophy, 
issued during 1931, include: Prof. H. H. Gowen, 
A History of Indian Literature (New York), a 
splendid survey extending from Vedic times to 
the present day; Ren4 Grousset, The Civilizations 
of the East: India (ib.), a history of Hindu and 
Indo-Chinese art, translated from the French by 
Catharine A. Phillips; Dhan Gopal Mukerji, The 
Song of God: Translation of the Ithagavadgita 
(ib.), a now rendering of the Hindu epic which 
has been the foundation of the spiritual life of 
India for many centuries ; Prof. Robert E. Hume, 
The Thirteen Principal Upanishads (Oxford), 
a revised edition of a translation from the Sans- 
krit, with an outline of the philosophy of the 
Upanishads and an annotated bibliography; J. 
M. MacFie, The Ramayan of Tulsidas (Edin- 
burgh), a study of the Bible of Northern India; 
D. C. Muthu, The Antiquity of Hindu Medi- 
cine and Civilization (New York), a third edi- 
tion, enlarged ; The Elephant-Lore of the Hindus 
(New Haven, Conn.), translated by Prof. Frank- 
lin Edgerton from the original Sanskrit of “The 
Elephant Sport of Nilakantha,” with introduc- 
tion, notes and glossary; Rudolf Otto, India's 
Religion of Grace and Christianity Compared and 
Contrasted (Now York), a study of Indian reli- 
gion, translated from the (German. 

As the j)olitical situation, with its roots ex- 
tending far back into the life and customs of 
India, still continues to hold the attention of the 
world, a few works, presenting both British and 
Hindu reactions to this vexing question, deserve 
mention here: G. T. Garratt, An Indian Com- 
mentary (London), a study urging Britain to 
place the responsibility for the defense of India 
primarily on Indian shoulders; The First Eng- 
lishmen in India (tb.), which consists of auto- 
biographical accounts of these pioneers; L. R. S. 
O’Malley, The Indian Civil Service, IG01-H)30 
(ib.), a history of British administration in In- 
dia; Lord Meston, India and Nationalism (New 
Haven, Conn.) ; Edward H. James, I Tell Every- 
thing: The Broum Man^s Burden (Geneva, Swit- 
zerland), a study of India; John Dellbridge, 
Revolution in India? (Boston), a discussion of 
the present situation; Katharine Mayo, Volume 
Two (New York), in which tlie author supple- 
plcments her attacks on Indian child marriages; 
Miss M. L. Christlieb, Uphill Steps in India (Bos- 
ton), a protest by a lover of India against the 
two supreme forces in that land, caste and cus- 
tom; Dr. R. K. Das, The Industrial Efficiency of 
India (London), in which the author claims that 
two-thirds of the land, labor and capital resources 
of India are wasted ; Margaret Read, The Indian 
Peasant Uprooted (New York), a study based on 
the Report of the Royal Commission of Labor. 

Persia, its literature, art and culture, is studied 
in the following: Sir E. Denison Ross, The Per- 
sians (Oxford), a short comprehensive work on 
Persia’s history and culture; 2'he Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam (Chicago), a new verse-transla- 
tion by George Roe; The Shah-Namah of Fir- 
dausi (Oxford), edited by J. V. S. Wilkinson; 
Miles M. Dawson, The Ethical Religion of Zoro- 
aster (New York), a study of the Persian reli- 
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g 'on, gtreasing its application to the eocial order ; 

r. Arthur U. Pope, A Survey of Persian Art 
from Prehistoric Times to the Present (Oxford, 
3 vols. ) , containing contributions of forty special- 
ists; two studies on Persian Painting (London), 
one by Basil Gray and the other by Mulk Raj 
Anand; Persian Art (tb.), a manual containing 
contributions of Roger Fry, Laurence Binyon, 
Bernard Rackham and others; Tales of Mystic 
Meaning (New York), fifty-one selections from 
the Persian mystic poem, “The Mathnawi of 
Jalalu’ddin Rumi,“ translated by R. A. Nichol- 
son, Professor of Arabic at Cambridge; and 
Wm. M. Miller, Baha*ism (ib.), containing the 
origin, history, and teachings of the Persian cult. 

Engush. That the current business depression, 
oombined with uncertain political conditions, has 
dampened somewhat the ardor of British scholars 
is evident from the fact that the year 1031 was 
marked by no important undertakings either in 
philology or in its closely allied study, literature. 
Nevertheless there were many sound contributions 
to these fields as the following list will show. 
General works include G. P. Baker, The Fighting 
Kings of Wesseo) (New York), a history of the 
period between the Roman invasion and the be- 
ginning of the Dark Ages; Helen M. Camin, The 
Hundred and the Hundred Rolh (London), an 
outline of local government in the Middle Ages; 
Dr. n. W. Sanders, The Rolls of Norwich Cathe- 
dral Priory (ib.), a valuable contribution to the 
study of medieval economics; Dr. C. R. Haines, 
Dover Priory (Cambridge), a study in monastic 
history; A. L. Palmer, English Monasteries of 
the Middle Ages (London), which deals prima- 
rily with their architecture and domestic arrange- 
ments; Will. E. Mead, The English Medieval 
Feast (Boston), an account of the astonishing 
eutiiig habiis and customs of Englishmen in the 
late Middle Ages; L. F. Salzman, English Trade 
til ihc Middle Ages (Oxford), a supplement to 
his English Industries in the Middle Ages; Fred- 
eric R. Sanborn, Origins of the Early English 
Maritime and Commercial Law (New York), re- 
vealing the continuity of its development from 
Roman days; W. L. Hanchant, King*s English 
(London ) , an anthology of extracts fiom the orig- 
inal writings of English sovereigns from Alfred 
to the present day; Dr. George Kitchin, Survey 
of Burlesque and Parody in English (ib.), re- 
vealing that parodies were directed against estab- 
lished institutions in the Middle Ages whereas in 
later times they were in favor of them and against 
reformers; Walter H. Godfrey, The Story of 
Architecture in England (New York) of which 
Part 1 goes from Roman times to the Reforma- 
tion, and Part II from Tudor times to the end of 
the Georgian period; Edmund K. Broadus, The 
Story of English Literature (tb.), beginning with 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon times and extending to 
the present day ; Prof. W. M. Dixon, The English’ 
man (London), a study of the various aspects of 
English character and genius and their reliection 
in literature ; Charlotte A. Simpson, Rediscover- 
ing England {ib.), a study of the growth of Eng- 
lish villages as determined by geological and 
geographical conditions ; Iris Brooke, English 
Children's Costume {ib.), an account extending 
from 1775 to the present day; the 14th volume 
of the great survey of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments (ib.), being the first of 
throe volumes covering Herefordshire. 

English poetry is studied in John M. Gibbon, 
Melody and the Lyric (London), tracing the in- 


fluence of music, especially dance tunes, on Eng- 
lish poets from Chaucer to the Cavaliers; Guy 
Richardson, Animals as Seen by the Poets (Bos- 
ton ) ; F. E. Budd, Lullabies ( London ) , an an- 
thology of sleep songs extending from the four- 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries; and Prof. S. 
Banerjee, Critical Theories and Poetic Practice 
in the ** Lyrical Ballads** {ib.). 

Drama is the subject of A. Wigfall Green, The 
Inns of Court and Early English Drama (New 
Haven, Conn.), a history covering the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; Henry W. Lanier, The 
First English Actresses (New York), an account 
extending from the initial appearance of women 
on the stage in 1660 to 1700. 

Education is represented by Dr. H. McLachlan, 
English Education under the Test Acts (Man- 
chester), a history of the Noncomforniist acad- 
emies which flourished from 1662 to 1820; Prof. 
Ernest Barker, Universities in Great Britain: 
Their Position and Their Problems (London), a 
survey; and The Government of Oxford (Oxford), 
an authoritative ilescription of the administra- 
tive system and institutions of the University. 

Studies on Anglo-Saxon and Middle English 
literature include The Exeter Book of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry (London), a full-size facsimile re- 
production of the 262 pages of one of the four 
great British codices which contain a small frag- 
ment of the vast oral vernacular poetry of the 
twelfth century; Milton H. Turk, An Anglo- 
Saxon Reader (New York), a revised edition, 
with a chapter on word formation by Prof. F. P. 
Magoun, Jr.; The Junius Manuscript {ib.) , the 
first volume of a series, edited by Prof. Goo. P. 
Krapp, which will include all the surviving 
records of Anglo-Saxon poetry; Tom B. Haber, 
A Comparative Study of the Beowulf and the 
Acneid (Princeton, N. J. ), discussing the pos- 
sible induence of the iEncid on the Anglo-Saxon 
poem; Helen P. South, The Proverbs of Alfred 
(New York) , a study of the Early Middle English 
poem, based on the recently discovered Maidstone 
manuscript; and John Masefield, Chaucer (Lon- 
don), the Leslie Stephen lecture delivered at 
Cambridge University. 

The Elizabethan period, as usual, called forth 
some of the most important contributions of the 
year. Among those that should not be ovci looked 
are F. O. Matthiessen, Translation (Cambridge, 
Mass.), in which the author analyzes the work 
of four of the leading Elizabethan translators, 
Hoby, North, Florio and Philemon Holland, for 
the purpose of showing how, through them, the 
great foreign classics influenced the literature 
and thought of the period; A Poetical Rhapsody 
{ib.), a reprint of the first edition of 1602 of this 
Elizabethan miscellany, with additional poems, 
edited by Prof. Hyder E. Rollins; The Phoenix 
Nest, 1593 (ib.), a reprint of another well-known 
Elizabethan poetical miscellany, edited, with in- 
troduction, etc., by the same scholar ; G. R. Taylor, 
Tudor Geography, 1435-1583 (London), provid- 
ing the intellectual background of an age of in- 
vention and discovery; The English Works of Sir 
Thomas More {ib., 2 vols.), the first two vol- 
umes of a seven-volume edition, reproduced in 
facsimile from William RastelPs edition of 1557, 
and edited, with a modern version of the same, 
by W. E. Campbell, with an introduction and 
philological notes by A. W. Reed; and De Maisse 
(Loudon), the journal of this French Ambassador 
to the Court of Queen Elizabeth, which was trans- 
lated and edited by George Bagshawe Harrison. 
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Shakespeare, as a consequence of recent dis- 
coveries made in regard to him, continues to hold 
the attention of scholars in such a manner that, 
with the possible exception of Dante, he is almost 
without u rival in any country. Among the numer- 
ous works devoted to him only a few of the most 
important may be mentioned here. Thus, Profes- 
sors Wm. A. Neilson and Ashley H. Thorndike, 
The Facta About Shakespeare (New York) ap- 
pears in a new edition revised according to the 
recent discoveries. Prof. Wm. W. Lawrence, Shake- 
8peare*8 Problem Comedies {ih.) is a remark- 
able work, described by the lA)ndon Times as “a 
volume of notable sanity,” in which the author 
attempts to interpret these comedies through the 
cultural background of the period. Other works 
include: Percy Allan, The Life Story of Fjdward 
Devere as M'illiam Shakespeare (London), a 
biography of the seventeenth Earl of Oxford to 
whom the author attributes Shakespeare’s plays ; 
Prof. Henry W. Farnurn, Shakespeare* s Econom- 
ics (New Haven, Conn.), a reconstruction of the 
economic background of Shakespeare’s plays ; Guy 
C. Hothery, The Heraldry of Shakespeare (Lon- 
don), an elaborate contribution; Lily B. Camp- 
bell, Shakespeare's Tragic Heroes (Cambridge), 
a study of the passions and of the purposes of 
tragedy in Shakespeare’s day; Prof. Leslie Hot- 
son, Shakespeare Versus Shallow (Boston), con- 
taining recently discovered facts about the poet’s 
life; llobert W. Babcock, The Shakespeare Idol- 
atry (Chapel Hill, N. C. ), a study in English 
criticism of the late eighteenth century; J. W. 
Mackail, The Approach to Shakespeare (Ox- 
ford), studies of his jdays and poems; Walther 
Ebisch and Levin L. Schiicking, A Shakespeare 
Bibliography (Oxford), a selected list of edi- 
tions, translations, criticism, etc. ; Edwin E. Wil- 
loughby, Jag yard: Shakespeare's Printer (Lon- 
don ) , an illustrated account of literary conditions 
and lK)ok production in late Elizabethan times; 
Prof. John Dover Wilson, Sue Tragedies of Shake- 
speare (London) ; Shakespeare's Hamlet (Cam- 
bridge, Mass,), a facsimile reproduction of the 
First Quarto (1(503) copy in the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library; and Q. A. Jellicoe, The New 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre , Stratford-on- 
Avon (London), an edition dc luxe. 

Studies on other British seventeenth century 
writers include Helen Darbishire, Early Lives of 
Milton (London), all written within 60 years of 
his death ; The Works of John Milton (New York) , 
the first two volumes of the Columbia Univer- 
sity edition; Phyllis B. Tillyard, Milton's Private 
Correspondence and Academic Exercises (Cam- 
bridge), the first translation into English from 
the Latin; Paul Jordan-Smith, Bihliographia Bur- 
toniaita {Stanford University, Calif.), a study of 
The Anatomy of Melancholy with a bibliography 
of Robert Burton’s writings; Izaak Walton, The 
Compleat Angler; or. The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation (New York), a reprint de luxe of this 
classic; Arthur H. Nethercot, Abraham Cowley 
(Oxford), a biography of the poet; Roswell G. 
Ham, Otway and Lee (New Haven, Conn.), a 
biographical study of two Restoration dram- 
atists ; Broadside Ballads of the Restoration 
Period (London), a limited edition of a collec- 
tion of them; Jack Lindsay, John Donne: His 
Life and Poetry (ib.) said to be **one of the full- 
est and most delicately analytic studies ever writ- 
ten of an English poet”; The Poems of Sidney 
Oodolphin (Oxford) , a fine edition of the Cavalier 
poet which was prepared by William Dighton. 


On the eighteenth century we have Matk Long- 
aker, English Biography in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (Philadelphia) ; the development of the art 
during the century; Prof. A. E. Richardson, 
Georgian England (London), an account, drawn 
from contemporary sources, of social life, indus- 
try and the arts from 1700 to 1820; F: S. Oliver, 
The Endless Adventure (ib., 2 vols.) a history 
of England in the eighteenth century extending 
to the general election of 1734; 7' he Journal of 
James Boswell (New York; Vol. 10, 1774-5; Vol. 
11, 1775-6; Vol. 12, 1776-7 ), the Malahide papers, 
privately prifited by Wm. E. Rudge; Verney Let- 
ters of the JSth Century From the MSS. at Clay- 
don House (London), supplementary edition by 
Margaret Maria Lady Verney, of letters first pub- 
lish^ forty years ago. 

Among dictionaries and works on our current 
speech, we may note Henry Cokeram, The Eng- 
lish Diotionarie of 1623 (New York), being a re- 
print of Part I of what is believed by many to 
be the first English dictionary; C. O. Sylvester 
Mawson, 7' he Roget Dictionary of Synonyms and 
Antonyms (ib.), a modernized and more complete 
edition of Roget’s famous Thesaurus of Englisli 
words and phrases, and also containing an appen- 
dix of foreign words and expressions; Burges 
Johnson, New Rhyming Dictionary and Poet's 
Handbook (ib.), containing illustrations of every 
fixed form of lyric poetry; Professor Geo. O. 
Curme, Syntax (ib.), being the third volume of 
A Grammar of the English Language; B. L. K. 
Henderson, A Mirror of English (London), in 
which the author assails many common faults 
in grammar and style; Professor Ernest Week- 
ley, Cruelty to Words (New York), which pillor- 
ies the errors of present-day writers; S. P. E. 
Tract No. XXXV, Robert Bridges (Oxford), a 
brief memoir of the founder of the Society of 
Pure English, by Logan P. Smith and ElizalH*th 
Daryush ; C. L’Estrange Ewen, A History of Sur- 
names of the British Isles (New York), a con- 
cise account of their origin, evolution, terminol- 
ogy and legal status ; and Wm. D. Bowman, 71ir 
Story of Surnames (ib.), a scientific study of 
the origin and growth of surnames, both British 
and American. Colloquial speech and slang are 
represented by The Bible: An American 7'rans- 
lation (Chicago), a translation into current 
American speech, prepared by Profs. J. M. Powis 
Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed for tlie University 
of Chicago Press; Slang From Shakespeare (Dal- 
las, Texas), a dictionary of phrases from Shake- 
speare which are still in use, compiled by Ander- 
son M. Bateii; and American 7'ramp and 
Underworld Slang (New York), a glossary edited 
by Godfrey Irwin, with essays on slang by the 
editor and Eric Partridge. See Literature, Eng- 
Lisn AND American. 

Germanic. German liistory and literature are 
discussed in the following; Ernst Kaiitorowicz, 
Frederick II, 1104-1250 (New York), a biog- 
raphy, translated from the German by E. 0. 
Lorimer; Clair H. Bell, Peasant Life in Old Ger- 
man Epics (ib.), translations and a critical study 
of two epics of 13th century German literature; 
J. G. Rooertson, A History of German Literature 
(ib.), a new and revised edition of this com- 
prehensive history; Norman MacLeod, German 
Lyric Poetry (ib.), a study of its development 
from the twelfth century to modern times; Pro- 
fessor L. A. Willoughby, The Romantic Move- 
ment in Germany (London), its history in the 
18th and 19th centuries; W. Tudor Jones, Con- 
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temporary Thought of Germany (New York), 
a new volume in the Library of Contemporary 
Thought; Jahrhuch der deutaoh-amerikaniaohen 
Hiatoriachen Oeaellachaft von Illinoia (Chicago), 
edited by Max Baum for the University of Chi- 
cago and published under the auspices of the 
Gcrman-American Historical Society of Illinois; 
Worka of Martin Luther (Philadelphia, Vols. 
3 and 4), translated with introduction and notes; 
Hastings Eels, Martin Bucer (New Haven, 
Conn.), a biography of an important leader in 
the history of the Reformation; H. W. Nevin- 
son, Goethe: The Poet of Fauat (London), a 
critical biography; Otto Heller, Fauat and 
Fauatua (St. Louis, Mo.), a study of Goethe’s 
relation to Marlowe; Romain Holland, Goethe 
and Beethoven (New York), a study of the re- 
lationship l)etween these two contemporaries, 
translated from the French. See German Lit- 
erature. 

As for Dutch works, they included Albert 
Hyma, The Youth of Eraamua (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.), an account of the early years of the 
greatest s<*holar of the sixteenth century. Switzer- 
land produced the following works of general 
literary and historical interest: J. E. Tyler, 
The Alpine Paasea in the Middle Ages (London), 
a survey of tlieir economic and political im- 
portance in that period; and G. R. De Beer, 
Early Travelers in the Alps (t6.), which deals 
with contemporary accounts from the sixteenth 
century to the cud of the eighteenth. 

Scandinavian literature and history was stud- 
ied in Halvdan Koht, Old Norse tiagas (New 
York), a series of lectures delivered at the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, and published by the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation; A. and E. 
Keary, The Heroes of Aagard {ih.) a collection 
of tales fioni Scandinavian mythology; H. Koht, 
Ihfieyi {lb.) a biograjiby of the Norwegian drama- 
tist; A. A. Stroinherg, History of Sweden {ib.), 
its entire history from the earliest times to the 
present; Lieut. Gen. Sir Geo. MacMunn, Gus- 
tarns Adolphus (tO.), a biography of the Svoedish 
hero-king, Hans Andersen (Philadel])hia) , 40 
stories translated from the Danish by M. R. 
James; Matthias Thordarson, The VinUind Voy- 
ages (New York), No. 18 of the American Ge- 
ographical Society Research Series, edited by 
Prof. Halldor llerinannsson and translated by 
Thorstina J. Walters; Theodore C. Blegeii, Nor- 
wegian Migration to America, J 825-1860 (North- 
field, Minn.), a history published by the 
Norwegian -American Historical Association; 
Florence E. Janson, The Background of Swedish 
Immigration, JSJfO-lOSO (Chicago), studies of 
the causes of Swedish immigration to the United 
States. See Scandinavian Literature. 

Slavk’. General works include The Slav An- 
thology (Portland, Me.), a selection of repre- 
sentative poems, translated from the Russian, 
Polish, Bohemian, Serbian and Croatian by Edna 
W. Underwood; and Hebe Spaull, The Baltic 
States: Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia (New 
York ) . 

Russia, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
transformation that she was undergoing, had 
heretofore failed to make a strong appeal to the 
learned world. Now there were multiple evi- 
dences of a great change in taste. On the history 
of Russia there was the fifth and last volume of 
V. O. Kluchevsky, History of Russia (New 
York) which traces the course of the Empire 
from the time of Catherine 11 to the end of the 


Russo-Japanese War, with an appendix on the 
theory of historical study; Prince Mirsky, Rus- 
sia (London), the first volume in the Cresset 
Historical Series, edited by Prof. C. G. Selin- 
court, whose purpose is to supply the sociolog- 
ical, religious and political backgrounds of the 
country; M. N. Pokrovsky, History of Russia 
(New York), a study, treat^l from the Marxian 
viewpoint, going from the earliest times to the 
rise^ of commercial capitalism; Avrahm Yar- 
molinsky, Russian Literature (Chicago), a 
scholarly and interesting bibliographical outline, 
forming No. 61 of the American Library Associa- 
tion’s Reading with a Purpose Series; Nicolas 
Brian-Chaninov, The Russian Church (New 
York), a lucid and satisfactory account extend- 
ing from the date of the official establishment of 
Christianity in Russia in 988-991 to the present 
time; M. A. O’Brien, New English-Russian and 
Rusaian-English Dictionary (Philadelphia, 2 
vols.), a timely work using the new official 
Russian spelling; R. Fulop-Miller, Unknown 
Tolstoy (New York), containing new informa- 
tion, drawn from sources hitherto unavailable, 
on the great writer’s life and genius; and E. H. 
Carr, The Life of Dostoevsky ( Boston ) . 

The other Slavic countries are represented by 
the following: Polish Romantic Literature (New 
York), by Julian Krzyanowski, Iwturer in 
Polish at King’s College, London; Clive Holland, 
Czechoslovakia: The Land and Its People {ib.) , 
containing its history and development, as well 
as a description of the country as it is today. 

Celtic. In Celtic the Irish were especially 
active during the year 1931. First, the Irish 
Manuscripts Commission began publication, un- 
der the auspices of the Irish Government, of all 
the ancient Irish MSS that were to be found 
in the libraries of Ireland. All of these important 
literary monuments were being reproduced in 
beautiful facsimile editions. Next, a number of 
Irish and American students, including Dr. Eoin 
MacNeill, former Minister of Education of Ire- 
land, Provost E. J. Gwynn of Trinity College, 
Dublin, J. L. Gerig and others organized tlie 
Society of Friends of the Universities of Ireland, 
the purpose of which was to stimulate interest 
in Irish studies both in America and Ireland. 
Finally, the Irish Stationery Office issued the 
first Official Handbook of the Irish Free State 
(Dublin). 

Other works include Arthur K. Porter, The 
Crosses and Culture of Ireland (New Haven, 
Conn.), a study illustrating the relationship of 
the Irish crosses to the ancient culture of Ire- 
land; R. A. S. Macalistcr, Tara: A Pagan Sanc- 
tuary of Ancient Ireland (New York), a history 
of the ruins; Rev. James A. Geary, An Irish 
Version of Innocent IlVs *Dc Contemptu Mundi* 
(Washington, D. C. ), a scholarly dissertation 
presented at the Catholic University; Daniel 
Corkery, Synge and Anglo-Irish TAterature 
(New York), a biographical and critical study 
of the dramatist; The Journal of the American 
Irish Historical Society, 19S0-31 {ib. XXIX), 
a collection of studies dealing with Irish- 
American history; Edward F. Roberts, Ireland 
in America {ib.), a study of the influence of 
Irish immigration on the history of the United 
States during the first 150 years. 

The American Iona Society issued during the 
year a splendid work entitled 2'he Distribution 
of University Centres in Britain (Glasgow), by 
the late Hugh Gunn. Among other works re- 
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lating to Scotland may be mentioned the first 
part of the first volume of The Sootiiah National 
Dictionary (Glasgow, A-Aggle), edited by Wm. 
Grant; Prof. R. S. Rait, Scotland (London), 
a volume in the Modern World Series; Mine 
Eyes to the Hills (New York), an anthology of 
prose and poetry dealing with the Scottish High- 
land forest, compiled by Patrick Chalmers; and 
J. De Lancey Ferguson, The Letters of Robert 
Bums, J780-I796 (Oxford, 2 vols.), containing 
many new ones, all edited from the orinnal 
manuscripts. Welsh is represented by J. E. Lloyd, 
Otoen Olendower (Oxford), an account of the 
famous Welsh hero who figures in Shakespeare’s 
Henry the Fourth. 

Romance: French. An indispensable work for 
all students of the Old French language and lit- 
erature is Karl Voretzsch, Introduction to the 
Study of Old French Literature (New York), 
of whicli an authorized translation of the third 
and last German edition was prepared by Dr. 
Francis M. Du Mont. This unique survey goes 
from the earliest times through the fourteenth 
century and contains much new bibliographical 
material and certain revisions of text. A truly 
monumental work is Edmond Buron, *Ymago 
Mundi* de Pierre d*Ailly, 1330-1420 (Paris, 
3 vols.) an edition of a work from which Chris- 
topher Columbus got his inspiration to venture 
on unknown seas. The work contains the Latin 
text and French translation of the four cos- 
mographical treatises of d’Ailly, including the 
marginal notes of Columbus, as well as a study 
on the sources of the author. Another unusual 
contribution is Gustave Cohen, Chretien de 
Troyes et son oeuvre (i6.), a brilliantly written 
study of the great “romancier d’amour et 
d’aventure” of the twelfth century, by one of 
the leading scholars of the present day. The 
same author’s Le ThSdtre cn France au Moyen 
Age (i6.) provides a most interesting survey 
of religious and lay drama during the period 
when the popular diama was unexcelled lor its 
wealth and inspiration. 

Other works that deserve special mention are 
Eugene Anitchkof, Joachim de Flore et les 
milieux courtois (ib.), a well prepared biography 
and critical study of the great churchman of the 
twelfth century who is famous as the founder of 
Joachimism; Thomas Walton, Le Doctrinal du 
Temps Present de Pierre Michault, H66 (tb.), 
a very useful critical edition of a work that 
represents the moralizing spirit of the Middle 
Ages at its best. 

The fifteenth century is represented by Guy 
Endore, The Sword of Ood: Jeanne d*Arc (New 
York), an excellent critical biography based on 
the most recent material available; W. Barrett, 
The Trial of Joan of Arc (London), containing 
the first unabridged English translation of the 
official documents; and The Complete Works of 
Frangois Villon (New York), including the 
poems long attributed to him, translated by J. U. 
Nicholson. 

Among the lar^ number of works devoted to 
the French Renaissance we may mention Jean 
Plattard, The Life of Frangois Rabelais (ib.), 
translated from the French by Louise B. Roche; 
The Works of Frangois Rabelais (ib., 2 vols.), 
edited by Albert J. Nock and Catherine R. Wil- 
son; Georgia Harkness, John Calvin: The Man 
and His Ethics (ib.), a biography containing 
new material. 

Contributions on the seventeenth and eight* 


eenth centuries include Howard Robinson, Bayle, 
The Sceptic (New York), a study of the phi- 
losopher and critic, Pierre Bayle; Molibre, Tar- 
tuff e^, or, the Hypocrite (Leipzig, Germany), 
a new edition of Curtis Hidden Page’s verse 
translation, with an introduction by Brander 
Matthews; Frederick C. Green, Eighteenth Cen- 
tury France (New York), essays on the social 
and intellectual life of the period. 

Studies on the French language and syntax 
include Newton S. Bement, The Conditional Sen- 
tence From Comynes to Malherbe (New York), 
a supplementary contribution to the Romanic Re- 
view; F61ix Boillot, Psychologic dc la Construc- 
tion dans la phrase frangaise moderne (Paris), 
an excellent study on French syntax ; M. A. 
Robert-Juret, Les Patois de la Region de Tournus 
(ib.), a contribution to dialectology; J. Ller- 
met, Contribution d la Lexicologie du Dialecte 
aurillagois (ib.), a dialectical dictionary; and 
P. 0. Crowhurst, CasseWs Dictionary of French 
Synonyms (New York), arranged in groups for 
tlie convenience of English students. See French 
Literature. 

Italian. Francesco De Sanctis* famous His- 
tory of Italian Literature, which was first pub- 
lished in Italy in 1870, was translated by Joan 
Redfcrn (New York, 2 vols.), with an intro- 
duction by Benedetto Croce. Contributions to 
Italian dialectology include Gerhard Rohlfs, 
Dizionario dxalettale delle tre Calahrtc (Halle)* 
consisting of a Calabrian-Ttalian and Italinn- 
Calabriaii dictionary of more than 40,000 words ; 
and / Nomi dialeitali (Trento), a woid-list. 

Dante, of course, received much attention. We 
should not fail to mention, however, .lefTcrson 
B. Fletcher, The Divine Comedy of Dante Ali- 
ghieri (ib.), which is probably the best verse- 
translation of the poet yet made. Other trans- 
lations include Lock Lockert, The Inferno of 
Dante (Princeton, N. J. ), a new terza rima 
version; and Rev. Alliert R. Bandini, Daniels 
Paradiso (New York), a lineal and rhymed 
translation. 

Among the works on the later writers are 
Giovanni Boccaccio, The Decameron (tb., 2 
vols.), translated by J. M. Rigg; Charles G. 
Osgood, Boccaccio on Poetry (Princeton, N. J.), 
being the preface and the fourteenth and fifteenth 
books of Boccaccio’s (ienealogia Deorum (len- 
tilium, in an English version, with introductory 
essay and commentary; Prof. J. P. McMurrich, 
Leonardo da Vinci (London), a mastcily work 
dealing with his achievements us an anatomist; 
A Translation of the Orpheus of Angelo PoHtian 
and the Aminta of Torquato Tasso (Oxford), 
by Louis E. Lord, with an introductory essay on 
the pastoral; and Emile Namers, (ialileo (New 
York), a biography, translated from the French. 
Excellent studies on modern Italian literature 
are Lionello Fiumi, Sopravvivenze (Milan), a 
really noteworthy contribution; and Federico 
Nardelli and Arthur Livingston, (Jahricl The 
Archangel (New York), a biography of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. See Italian Literature. 

Portuguese and Rumanian. Both the Revista 
Lusitana (Lisbon), edited by Dr. Leite dc Vas- 
concellos, and Biblos, tlie official review of the 
University of Coimbra, contained in 1931 use- 
ful contributions to the study of the Portuguese 
language and literature. A really noteworthy 
contribution is Dr. Jofio da Providbneia Sousa 
Costa, 0 Trocadilho em Carnots e a sua inter- 
pretacdo por Q. Storck (published at Coimbra). 
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In Rumanian we may note Marcu Beza, 
Shakespeare in Rumania (London) which deals 
with the poet’s iniiucnco in that country as well 
as with parallels to his plays in the native folk- 
lore and fairy tales; and T. W. Riker, The Mak- 
ing of Roumania (Oxford), a study of an inter- 
national problem. 

Spanish. The Hispanic Society of America 
continued to enhance its reputation of being 
probably the only organization in the United 
States that was seriously interested in encour- 
aging Spanish scholarship. During the year 1931 
its main coTitribution consisted of the publica- 
tion of a large number of beautifully printed and 
illustrated leaflets dealing with art objects of all 
sorts now in the very extensive collection of the 
Society. 

Among the more important works devoted to 
Spain the following deserve mention: Catherine 
Moran, Spain ( Boston ) , a brief account, with an 
introduction by G. K. Chesterton; Havelock 
Ellis, The Soul of Spain (id.), a new edition of 
this study of Spanish character and art; the 
second installment of Prof. E. Allison Peers, 
Studies of the Spanish Mystics (London) ; 
Eugenio D’Ors, Ferdinand and Isabella (New 
York), a study by a leading Spanish historian; 
Barbara Matulka, The 'Novels of Juan de Flores 
and their European Diffusion (New York), a 
very important and far-reaching study in com- 
parative literature, issued by the Institute of 
French Studies; Christopher Hollis, Saint Ig- 
natius {ib,), a biographical study of the founder 
of the Jesuit Order; Prof. J. D. M. Ford and 
Ruth l^ansing, Cervantes (Cambridge, Mass.), 
a tentative bibliography of his works and of 
the biographical and critical material concern- 
ing him; Max A. Luria, A Study of the Monastir 
1 haled of Judaeo — Spanish Based on Oral Ma- 
terial Collected in Monastir (t6. ), a useful con- 
tribution to dialectology. See Spanish Lit- 

EKATUKE. 

On South America we should note first a series 
of useful bibliographies prepared under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Romance Languages 
at Harvard University. Thus, Profs. J. D. M. 
Ford, Arthur Whitten and M. 1. Raphael, 
A Tentative Bibliography of Brazilian Belles- 
Lettres] (t. Rivera, A Tentative Bibliography 
of the Belles-Lettres of Porto Itico] Prof. S. M. 
Waximin, A Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres 
of Santo Domingo ] and Prof. Alfred Coester, 
A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres 
of Uruguay^ all of which contain descriptive 
notes in Spanish and are published at Cambridge, 
Mass. A very important bibliography is Spain 
and Spayiish America in the Libraries of the 
University of California (Berkeley), being the 
second volume of the catalogue of the famous 
Bancroft Library. 

The archaeological and other discoveries made 
in recent years in Mexico have resulted in cen- 
tring attention on that country. Among the 
numerous works devoted to Mexico the follow- 
ing may be mentioned : Stuart Chase and Marian 
Tyler, Mexico {ib,), a comparison of our ma- 
chine system with the handicraft system of 
Mexico; Mme. Calderon de la Barca, Life in 
Mexico {ib,)f a new edition of a volume of let- 
ters published more than 90 years ago; and 
Wilfrid H. Callcott, Liberalism in Mexico, 1857- 
1929 (Stanford University, Calif.), a history of 
the struggle for self-government in Mexico. 
Finally, a few works on other countries of South 


America deserve mention: C. Farra-Perez, Bol- 
ivar (Pittsburgh, Pa.), a study of his political 
ideas, translated by N. A. N. Cleven; Francis 
R. Hart, The Siege of Havana (Boston), a his- 
tory of the British siege of Havana during the 
Seven Years’ War in America; R. J. and E. K. 
Van Deusen, Porto Rico (New York), a history 
from the earliest times to the present; F. A. 
Kirkpatrick, A History of the Argentine Re- 
public ( Cambridge ) , prepared for the celebration 
of the centenary of that republic; and Philip A. 
Means, Peruvian Textiles (New York), an illus- 
trated monograph on examples of the pre-Incaic 
period, issued by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. See Spanish-Ameeican Literatubes. 

Phonetics and Bibliography. Lee E. Travis, 
Speech Pathology (New York), a reference work 
on the causes, diagnosis and treatment of speech 
disorders; Prof. J. L. Barker, Rate, Direction 
and Continuity of Movement in French and Eng- 
lish Speech (Salt Lake City), a study by one of 
our foremost phoneticians ; Elsie Fogerty, Speech 
Craft (New York), a manual of practice in 
English speech; Thorleif Larsen and Francis C. 
Walker, Pronunciation (Oxford), a practical 
guide to American standards of speech ; and 
Jean G. Demonbynes, Abr6gi de phonHique 
frangaise (Paris), intended for the use of stu- 
dents and teachers. 

In bibliography. Prof. Wm. J. Kntwistle, The 
Yearns Work in Modern Language Studies (Ox- 
ford, Vol. I), a r4sum4 of the year 1930 prepared 
for the Modern Humanities Research Associ- 
ation of Great Britain; Uandbuch der Litera- 
turxoissenschaft (Potsdam), a survey of the 
year’s work in literary criticism; Summary of 
Reports (New York), issued by the Committee 
on Modern Language Teaching; John Marshall, 
Publication of Books and Monographs by Learn- 
ed Societies (Washington, D. C.), a survey made 
for the American Council of Learned Societies; 
Magdalen Casey, Catalogue of Pamphlets in the 
Public Archives of Canada (Ottawa), with brief 
descriptions and index of authors; A. Esdaile, 
A StudenVs Manual of Bibliography (New 
York), a handbook for librarians; Canon B. H. 
Streeter, The Chained Library (London), a sur- 
vey of four centuries in the evolution of the 
English library; Wm. Targ, American First Edi- 
tions and their Prices (Chicago, 111.), a checklist 
of the foremost American first editions from 
1640 to the present day; Maurice S. Sheehy, A 
Decade of Research at the Catholic University 
of America, 1921-1930 (WashingUm, D. C. ), a 
list of research projects and publications of the 
Catholic University ; Ralph C. Williams, Bibliog- 
raphy of the Seventeenth Century Novel in France 
(New Y'ork), a poorly prepared but nevertheless 
useful list of over 1200 novels written in France 
in that period; and J. O. Kettridge, Dictionary 
of Commercial and Financial Terms, Phrases and 
Practice [ib.), a French-Engliah and English- 
French dictionary for commercial use. 

PHILOSOFHx. The outstanding philosophi- 
cal works of the year illustrate the creditable 
tendency in contemporary philosophy toward 
greater specialization both in method and 
subject-matter. But the correlative process, the 
synthesis of opposing schools and the sifting of 
their diverse conclusions, is also in evidence. 

The latter tendency is illustrated in Professor 
Stout’s Mind and Matter (the first of two vol- 
umes based on the Gifford Lectures delivered in 
the University of Edinburgh in 1919 and 1921). 
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The volume begins with a brief but competent 
defense of animism, that is, **the tendency to seek 
and find in nature a correlate of our own mental 
life.” Common sense believes that the ordered 
matter of the universe excludes teleology and in> 
fers that the teleology manifest in the world 
must result from the activity of Mind. Animism 
need not involve the anthropomorphic fallacy, 
says Stout. ^Esthetic, causal, and teleological 
factors in nature all support the view of common 
sense which no arguments have discredited. 
Stout, however, is not willing to accept the in- 
teraction of mind and body, but inclines to a 
special type of parallelism in which mind and 
body are intimately united and act together 
within one whole. But though mind does not act 
on body, as the interactionists maintain, the 
laws of matter are not sufficient to explain the 
nature of mind. Metaphysical materialism, which 
makes this claim, is inadmissible and shows it- 
self incompatible with the general order of na- 
ture, with the structure of the causal process, 
and with the teleological order of the world. 

ilaving made so many assertions about Nature 
and Mind, Stout is obliged to explain the possi- 
bility of this knowledge. He begins with our 
knowledge of Nature. Many philosophers, he 
says, have denied the independent existence of 
the physical world, but all such systems refute 
themselves, the author thinks, since they assume 
at the beginning what they deny in conclusion — 
the independently real, physical world. The 
physical M^orld, however, is Infused with Mind 
which is analogous to our own finite minds and 
hence intelligible. *‘Miud, as I maintain, must 
be fundamental in the Universe of Being and not 
derivative from anything that is not mind — ^we 
are bound to posit one universal and eternal 
Mind develoi)ing and expressing itself in the 
world of finite and changeable beings which we 
call Nature.” In his next volume, Sod and Na- 
ture, Stout promises to consider ethical and re- 
ligious developments of human nature. 

Another book, which sifts and appraises the 
conclusions of various schools, C. D. Broad’s 
Five Types of Ethical Theory, is distinguished by 
the intensiveness of its criticism. “It appears to 
me,” says Broad, “that the best preparation for 
original work on any philosophic problem is to 
study the solutions which have been proposed 
for it by men of genius whose views differ from 
each other as much as possible.” Such a method 
will enable us to avoid their mistakes, and to 
discover the direction in which progress is pos- 
sible. Accordingly he chooses for his study the 
ethical works of Spinoza, Butler, Hume, Kant, 
and Sidgwick, devoting by far the most atten- 
tion to Sidgwick, whose Methods of Ethics he 
considers the greatest ethical work ever written. 

Broad’s criticism of Spinoza is directed mainly 
against his psychological egoism, which makes 
acts of self-sacrifice impossible. Here Spinoza 
forgets that even on the pre-rational level in- 
dividuals have emotions and perform actions 
which are directly against their own interest. 
For example, an individual sacrifices himself for 
the species or acts in sympathy with his group 
or loves or hates to the point at which his own 
advantage is forfeited. Broad finds egoism on the 
rational level equally inadmissible. 

The faults in Spinoza’s ethics are corrected in 
Butler, whose “sweet reasonableness” is very 
attractive to Broad. According to Butler human 
propensities are arranged in a hierarchy, and 


none of tliem arc bad in themselves, but only 
excessively or inappropriately exercized. The 
good man is one who approximates to the ideal 
of human nature which, though it is inferred 
from the actual series of good and better men, 
is never really actualized. Broad, who sees some 
analogy between the perfect circle, the perfect 
gas, and the perfect man, upholds Butler’s 
“ideal” as a useful notion. With many of But- 
ler’s conclusions Broad is in agreement. That 
there is too little self-love in the world, that 
self-love is not opposed to benevolence except in 
exceptional cases, that psychological egoism is 
im|)osBible, that conscience is a rational faculty 
correcting, in crucial cases, both self-love and 
benevolence, Broad is willing to admit. 

His attitude toward Hume is more critical, 
though he applauds the great skeptic’s attack on 
psychological hedonism. Moreover, Hume’s defi- 
nition of a right act as one which is generally 
approved is not open to the charge of subjectiv- 
ism, says Broad, since acts of approval can be 
asoertained and counted. But the definition is un- 
acceptable, none the less, since we admit many 
acts to be right which are not generally a])proved, 
and conversely. The essay on Kant is the least 
satisfactory and it is doubtful whether Broad has 
considered many of the alternative interpreta- 
tions of the Kantian ethics. 

His criticism of Sidgwick, unlike his treatment 
of the other philosophers in the volume, is ex- 
panded into a very useful commentary. On basic 
matters Broad is usually in agreement with 
Sidgwick, viz: they agree upon a non-naturalistic 
definition of the right act and “ought,” and both 
of them believe that there is such a thing as free 
will while admitting that its proof and even its 
definition are lacking. Similarly they both hold 
that whether one is a determinist or indeiermin- 
ist can make very little difference to actual con- 
duct. Broad’s disagreements with Sidgwick are 
confined, for the most part, to fine points of an- 
alysis or proof. 

Another book combining breadth with incisive- 
ness, makes a brilliant tour through the sober 
but sensational developments of modern science. 
Unlike other books presenting brief analyses of 
modern scientific theories F. S. C. Northrop’s 
Science and First Principles begins with Greek 
science, demonstrates the continuity of its de- 
velopment and its relevance to present problems, 
and attempts to show that forgetfulness of Zeno’s 
reasonings may well have caused errors on the 
part of Einstein and others. Thus he argues that 
Zeno’s contention that motion cannot exist with- 
out there being some other referent than the stuff 
which moves, since the stuff must move to a 
where-it-is-notf is certainly true and so impor- 
tant that no exponent of the Relativity Theory 
can reasonably neglect it. 

It is partly on this argument, dating from the 
fifth century b.c., that Northrop supports his 
own theory of the macroscopic atom or egg. 
which, as he says, “is spherical in shape and 
hollow in its interior except for its inner field, 
which surrounds and congests them (i.e., the 
microscopic particles).” Thus to give the moving 
microscopic particles or atoms a reference be- 
yond themselves, we must have, the author 
claims, a macroscopic atom, an egg-shaped uni- 
verse, having properties satisfying experience, 
the physical evidence for the General Theory of 
Relativity, and the tensor variables. 

Northrop’s theory which generalizes beyond 
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the General Theory and differs, as he says, from 
the parallel developments of Weyl and Edding- 
ton IB certainly more difficult to understand than 
Einstein himself, and perhaps for a different rea- 
son. Evidently the original and revolutionary 
system of Whitehead, on which Northrop throws 
a much needed light, is the main foundation and 
inspiration of his theory, and Whitehead himself 
in Prooeaa and Reality recognizes the kinship of 
Northrop's theory with his, though he rejects it. 

Northrop’s account of the theory of Relativity 
in his second chapter is, however, one of the best 
that has ever been written and compares favor- 
ably with Einstein’s own brief exposition in The 
J^pecial and the General Theory of Relativity » 
His principal contention throughout is that 
mathematical theory should be guided by physi- 
cal evidence at every point, and that no brilliant 
constructions of the imagination should be ad- 
mitted which do not have counterparts in the 
physical world. Naturally he criticizes Edding- 
ton who makes Relativity a mathematical sys- 
tem and regards only the pattern of relations as 
real, and naturally he commends Einstein who 
insists upon the physical basis and criticizes both 
Weyl and Eddin^on for their free constructions. 
The General Theory, according to Northrop, is 
the greatest triumph of physical theory in the 
history of physics. Neither time nor space, nor 
space-time exist any longer, he says. 

After a chapter on Quantum and Wave Me- 
chanicSf Northrop gives his attention to The 
Livintf Organism and expounds the carbohydrate 
balance involved in the physiology of breathing 
as worked out by Haldane and Henderson at Yale. 
Eour equations were discovered determining such 
substances as hcBinoglobin, oxygen, carbon di- 
oxide. etc., and onJy six chemical substances were 
involved. Thus it was known that 20 possible 
iclationships were involved between these sub- 
stances. Twenty laws were therefore predicted, 
and then discovered experimentally and then it 
was found that if the quantity of any two were 
known, that of the remaining four could be in- 
ferred. Thus the whole complicated relationship 
could l)e represented in a two-dimensional graph 
called a monogram. The physiology of breathing 
which seemed to require “norms” and a teleo- 
logical principle is explicable, therefore, in 
purely physico-chemical terms. It is the {peculiar 
complex substance, heemoglobin, which preserves 
the equilibrium and stability characteristic of 
the oiganism. But the “intimacy” of the rela- 
tion between these substances cannot be explained 
by chemical affinities or by the chance distribu- 
tion of matter. We must have a new principle — 
“the constancy of the average density of nature” 
which is, as Northrop says, precisely the same 
idea that was involved in Einstein’s theory of the 
finite universe. In his last chapter which brings 
biology and physics together we discover that 
the macroscopic atom (the universe) which is a 
counterpart of microscopic atom, has at least 
some of the attributes of divinity. 

Husserl’s Ideen zu einer reinen Phanomenologie 
und phanomenologischen Philosophie also ap- 
peared this year in an English translation with the 
unfortunate title. Ideas, It is not only the first 
English translation of Husserl’s works, it is the 
most important. Unlike the Logisoke Untersuchtm- 
gen, Husserl’s earlier work, the present volume is 
concerned not so much to apply the phenomenologi- 
cal method as to defme and generalize it. After 
the reader has grown accustomed to the deft and 


hair-splitting analyses of the “Vntersuchungen,** 
he must in the present work, turn the phenom- 
enological method back upon these analyses 
themselves. He is therefore privileged to master 
the phenomenology of phenomenology, to learn 
what is requisite to a phenomenologist, and even 
to become one himself if he understands what it 
is all about. 

Bertrand Russell’s new volume, The Scientific 
Outlook, is as witty and clear and informative as 
most of his popular books. It is a survey of mod- 
ern science with its implications for human life 
and contains the same melancholy forecast of the 
future that we read in Icarus. Naturally Russell 
is amused at the optimism which Eddington de- 
rives from the Second Law of Thermodynamics. 
“This law states, generally speaking, that the 
universe tends toward democracy, and that when 
it has achieved that state, it will be incapable of 
doing anything more.” Eddington, it will be re- 
membered, declared that he is no phosnix- 
worshiper and would hate to think that the 
world winds itself up again for new cycles. “He 
prefers to think,” says Russell, “that the world 
drama is only to be performed once, in spite of 
the fact that it must end in leons of boredom, in 
the course of which the whole audience will grad- 
ually go to sleep.” Russell says it speaks well for 
Eddington’s constitutional cheerfulness that he 
is able to derive optimism from modern physics. 
The forecast, to his mind, is rather dark. 

Houston Peterson, in his Melody of Chaos, ex- 
hibits in a brilliant kaleidoscopic picture the 
collapse of basic religious, moral, and scientific 
standards as reflected in modern literature. He 
shows us an increasing mood of wildness and mel- 
ancholy and traces in particular the literary con- 
sequences of Hume’s destructive criticism of the 
self. 

The appearance this year of two important 
books expounding the older formal logic and the 
new symbolic logic and showing their relation to 
one another, is almost more than our hopes could 
have bargained for. L. S. Stebbing’s A Modem 
Introduction to Logic and R. M. Eaton’s General 
Logic are the first books in English to cover this 
field, and they fill a need which has been felt in 
many universities. Although the two books cover 
the same ground, there are individual differences 
of treatment affording interesting comparisons. 

Another evidence of the increased interest in 
logic, and the rich opportunities of applying it to 
new fields, is a new book by Jerome Michael and 
Mortimer J. Adler called The Nature of Judicial 
Proof, An Inquiry into the Logical, Legal, and 
Empirical Aspects of the Law of Evidence. This 
is a rigorous and praiseworthy attempt to reduce 
the concrete data of the theory of evidence to a 
strict logical system. 

Bibliography. The following summary in- 
cludes the more notable books of the year under 
the general head of philosophy: Ernst Barthel, 
Voratellung und Denken; C. D. Broad, Five 
Types of Ethical Theory, R. W. Church, A Study 
in the Philosophy of Malehranche ; John Dewey, 
Philosophy and Civilization', R. M. Eaton, Gen- 
eral Logic', Irwin Ldman, The Contemporary 
and his Soul', W. R. Boyce Gibson, English 
Translation of Husserl’s Ideen', Paul Hutchin- 
son, World Revolution and Religion; Regis Jol- 
wet, Essai sur le Bergsonisme; Cassius Jackson 
Keyser, Humanism and Science; Maxime Leroy, 
Descartes Social; Alfred Loisy, Memoires, vol. 
ii and iii; Douglas Clyde Macintosh, The Pil- 
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grimage of Faith ; J. S. Mackenzie, CoBmio Prob- 
lems; James Mackinnon, The Historic Jesus; 
Siegfried Marck, Die Dialektik in der Philoso- 
phie der Gegenwart; C. It Morris, LockSy Berk- 
eley y Hume; Jerome Michael and Mortimer J. 
Adler, The Nature of Judicial Proof, an Inquiry 
into the Logical and Empirical Aspects of the 
Law of Evidence; V. J. McGill, Schopenhauer y 
Pessimist and Pagan; F. S. C. Northrop, Sci- 
ence and First Principles ; B. J. H. Ovink, 
Philosophische Erklarung der PlatonischeUy Dia- 
loge Meno und Hippias Minor; Houston Peter- 
son, The Melody of Chaos; S. Rawidowicz, Lud- 
wig Feuerbachs Philosophic; Hubert Rick, Neue 
Untersuchungen eu Patonisohen Dialogen; Bert- 
rand Russell, The Scientific Outlook; Harold R. 
Smart, The Logxo of Science; Suzanne Stebbing, 
An Introduction to Modem Logic; G. F. Stout, 
Mind and Matter; M. R. Cohen, /Season and Nature, 

PHONETICS. See Philology, Modern. 

PHOSPHATE BOCK. The raw phosphate 
rock industry in the United States in 1931 
suffered substantial declines in both mine pro- 
duction and shipments. Preliminary figures com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Mines showed a 
decrease of 35 per cent in mine production, as 
compared with 1930, while shipments showed 
decreases of about 36 per cent in quantity and 
35 per cent in value. The quantity of phosphate 
rock mined in the United States in 1931 was 
approximately 2,663,300 long tons, compared 
with 3,051,353 tons in 1930. Total shipments of 
phosphate rock in 1931 were approximately 
2,402,600 long tons, valued at $9,085,643, as 
compared with 3,926,392 long tons, valued at 
$13,906,830 in 1930. Total stocks on hand Dec. 
31, 1931, amounted to about 1,229,100 long tons, 
an increase of some 27 per cent compared with 
968,745 tons on hand Dec. 31, 1930, Of the 1931 
production, Florida furnished 2,080,956 tons and 
shipped 2,026,769 tons valued at $7,032,250, or 
an average price of $3.47 a ton. Tennessee pro- 
duced 303,453 tons and shipped 344,077 tons 
valued at $1,558,858, or an average price of $4.52. 

The world output of phosphate rock in 1930 
was estimated at about 11,700,000 metric tons. 
French Morocco produced 1,779,008 metric tons; 
Tunisia 3,326,000 tons; and Nauru and Ocean 
Islands in the Pacific produced 512,265 tons. 
French Morocco and Tunisia in 1930 both showed 
a marked increase in production over 1929. 

PHOTO-ELECTBIC CELL. See Elex:trio 
Lighting; Klec'i*rtcal Industries, 

PHOTOGRAPHY. A signiOcant advance was 
noted during the year in connection with the 
manufacture of sensitized photographic materials 
when emulsions of greatly increased speed and 
improved color sensitiveness were made avail- 
able. Introduced at first in connection with pan- 
chromatic plates late in 1930, the improved char- 
acteristics were incorporated gradually into 
emulsions used in all other important branches 
of the industry serving amateur, professional, 
motion picture, aerial, and cin4 amateur Helds. 
These improvements permitted exposures with 
much less light than was necessary heretofore 
and insured more pleasing picture quality. 

Steady but less sensational was the growth ob- 
served in various applications of photography, 
particularly in the use of sound motion pictures 
for educational and business purposes, as well as 
for entertainment. Besides the technical improve- 
ment in photographic quality, a distinct advance 
was made in the electrical and mechanical de- 


vices utilized in the recording and reproduction 
of sound, thereby enhancing greatly the realism 
of the sound picture. 

Two international congresses assembled during 
the summer, one at Dresden, Germany, and the 
other at Paris, France. The former city was host 
to the delegates attending the Eighth Interna- 
tional Congress of Photography at which over 
80 technical papers were presented. The Third 
International Congress of Radiology met at the 
latter city. At Rochester, N. Y., Kodak Research 
Laboratories occupied a new seven-stoiw building. 

Applications of Photogbaphy. More exten- 
sive use was being made of photography each 
year in connection with photo-engraving processes. 
New sensitized materials were made available in 
1931, namely, films of very high contrast and 
sensitized tracing cloth; and wider application 
was given to existing materials. According to 
Gamble ( Penrose* s Ann, 34, 1932, p. 1) color 
rotogravure was no longer an experiment but had 
become quite standardized. Over 50 American 
and Canadian newspapers were printed in two 
or more colors. Half-tones were actually en- 
graved by a new phototelegraphy process, whereby 
electrical impulses created by a scanning l)eam 
are transmitted to the engraving tool. Cart- 
wright, Haigh, and Turner reviewed existing 
processes for making photo-litho plates and sug- 
gested various improvements {Phot, J. 71, July 
1931, p. 260). 

So called methods of ‘‘noiseless” recording of 
sound photographically, resulted in almost com- 
plete elimination of extraneous surface noise in 
conjunction with pictures. During the latter part 
of the year equally significant improvements 
were made in disk recording of sound. A con- 
scientious effort was made to stabilize existing 
equipment and make available in the theatre the 
quality of sound and picture which existed in 
master prints at the producing centres. 

Further progress, of theoretical interest, was 
made in solving the problem of stereoscopic pro- 
jection of pictures {J. Opt. Soc. Amer, 21, Feb. 
and July, 1931, pp. 109 and 397) but most author- 
ities believed that the problem was still far from 
a practical solution. 

Many valuable applications of photography 
were made in studying natural phenomena. 
Withow and Boyd made simultaneous flame and 
pressure studies of the explosions within a gaso- 
line engine cylinder with various fuel mixtures 
{Ind. Eng. Chem. 23, May, 1931, p. 539). (Plate 
II.) Two rolls of photographic paper were used 
by Jasper and Walker to record horizontal and 
vertical movements of the eyes of different in- 
dividuals {Science 74, Sept. 18, 1931, p. 291) 
which studies are of pathological as well as 
psychological value. At the autumn meeting of 
the Society of Motion Picture Engineers, Mc- 
Clintock showed time-motion studies of plant 
growth which gave new evidence that character- 
istic growth movements exist for various plants. 
Edgerton described the use of a mercury-arc 
thyratron tube as an illuminaiit for making 
stroboscopic motion pictures of synchronous 
motors {Elect. Eng. 50, May, 1931, p. 327). 

Additional refinements were discussed by 
Quayle and Erwin in the method devised by the 
former for photographing the flight of bullets 
{Bull. Phot. 48, Mar. 26, 1931, p. 366). The 
Library of Congress was using motion picture 
film to make a record of all documents in its 
archives, absolute accuracy being insured thereby 




PHOTOGRAPHS OX NEW HIGH SPEED MATERIALS 

Photograph exposed on infrared plate in darkness Infrared radiation supplied by fifteen 1000-A\att incandescent lamps filtered to transmit onlj infrared Exposure 1 

second at F/3 5. Reproduced by courtesy of the Eastman Kodak Co, Rochester, N Y. 

Photogiaph on High Speed Panchromatic Plate. Exposure — 1 '150 second at F '2 No illumination other than that normally used lu Madi«!on Square Garden, New 

York, X. Y. Reproduced by courtesy of the International News Photos Inc 




SMOOTH OR NORMAL COMBUSTION KNOCKING COMBUSTION 

SIMULTANEOUS FLAME AND PRESSURE PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS OF ACTUAL EXPLOSION 

IN A GASOLINE ENGINE CYLINDER 

Reproduced bft Courtesy of L WUhroiv and T A Boyd General Motors Research Laboratories, Detroit 



Courtesy V S. Army Air Corps 


AERIAL MOSAIC PHOTOGRAPH 

Exposed, Developed, Printed, and Assembled m Laboratory Plane by Lieut. George W. Goddard during a 

single flight 
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over hand written copies (17. S, Daily 6, May 
26, 1931, p. 1). An Indianapolis doctor devised 
a camera for photographing the inner ear 
{Science News Letter 19, May 9, 1931, p. 293). 

A three-color additive screen process of color 
cinematography on 35 mm. film known as the 
Spicer-Dufay method was exhibited before the 
Koyal Photographic Society, London, in May 
1931. The film base is covered with a mosaic of 
red, blue, and green areas over which a pan- 
chromatic emulsion is coated. The Autochrome 
color screen, so popular for many years but only 
available on plates, was marketed on a film sup- 
port {Bull. 80C. franc, phot. 73, May 1931, p. 
115). Fundamental problems facing experiment- 
ers in three-color photography were discussed 
by Oliver and by Spencer {Phot. J. 71, Jan. 1931, 
pp. 0 and 9). The latter investigator also de- 
scribed a new single exposure camera, using semi- 
transparent mirrors made from very thin col- 
lodion membranes {Brit. J. Phot. 78, Nov. 13, 
1931, p. 085). A simple color print process called 
Collochrome was described by Wheeler, which 
consihted in preparing two dyed tissue images 
and superposing these in register on a blue 
toned bromide print {Brit. J. Color Supp. 25, 
Dec. 4, 1931, p. 45). 

The photogiaphic corps of the U. S. Army con- 
tinued their exj)crimciitation with different types 
of photography. During the air manffiuvres in 
June, flashlight pictures were made by Stevens 
over New York, using flash bombs electrically 
ignited from the jilane, and creating three bil- 
lion candle power of illumination. Under the di- 
rection of Lieutenant Goddard a laboratory was 
built inside a cabin plane. It was equipped so 
that plates could be developed and prints made 
during the duration of a flight of a few hours. 
Aeiial mosaics were made with this equipment 
over the city of Chicago, and over sections of 
Ohio. (Plate II.) 

Tiivelli developed an achromatic lens system, 
pciinittiiig photomicrography in the edge of the 
ultra-violet spectral region at 366 m^, for which 
visual focusing could be done with green light 
at 546 mg. Improved resolution was possible with 
thi.s technic {Scientific Monthly 33, August, 
1931, p. 175). Results of further photomicro- 
graphic studies using ultra-violet radiation at 
275 mg were published by Lucas who had de- 
veloped a precise method of photographing suc- 
cessively different layers, or cross sections of 
various organisms. By means of an extremely 
delicate focusing scale, the plane of focus could 
be varied by one-quarter micron (about ^oo,ooo 
in.) {J. Soc. Mot. Piet. Eng. 16, April, 1931, p. 
445). 

Physical Measurements. Some confusion has 
prevailed for several years in the methods used 
by investigators in diirereiit parts of the world 
to express the values for various constants 
describing the characteristics of photographic 
emulsions. Much of this confusion will be elimi- 
nated in future measurements, it is hoped, pro- 
viding manufacturers and laboratories put into 
practice the light standard and filter adopted in 
August by the Eightli International Congress of 
Photography. Although this standard gives a 
precise specification of the light source, certain 
members of the assembly believed the apparatus 
for making the measurements to be too complex 
and too expensive for many investigators. A 
simpler equipment was suggested but decision 
as to its approval was withheld to permit of care- 


ful testing of the proposal. The congress also 
discussed a specification for the testing of the 
safety of amateur cin6 film. 

Increasingly greater use was being made each 
year of sensitometry in the various fields of 
photographic endeavor, more especially in con- 
n^tion with both sound and pictures in motion 
picture work. A laboratory sensitometcr was de- 
signed especially for use in this field, having a 
constant light source and a means of varying 
the time of exposure over a wide range {J. Soo. 
Mot. Piet. Eng. 17, October, 1931, p. 636). Moore 
discussed several precautions to be observed in 
practical sensitometry {Phot. J. 71, November, 
1931, p. 403), and Lobcl and Dubois published 
the results of a study of tlie measurement of the 
sensitivity of photographic emulsions {Kino- 
technik 13, April 20, 1931, p. 142). 

A projection method of testing photographic 
lenses was described by Rayton which consists 
in photographing the projected images of a small 
aperture placed at selected points in the image 
piano under test. Two instruments for the meas- 
urement of the density of silver deposits were 
made available, one of German manufacture 
{Phot. Ind. 28, Dec. 17, 1930, p. 1.364), and the 
other of American make {J. Soc. Mot. Piet. Eng. 
17, December, 1931, p. 922). 

Manufacture op Sensitizep Materials. As 
a result of discoveries of new scries of sen- 
sitizing dyes for photographic materials, coupled 
with more precise manufacturing technic, mai ked 
improvements were introduced in the sensitive- 
ness (both to white light and to colored light) 
of panchromatic emulsions. The speed was ap- 
proximately doubled for daylight exposures and 
increased three to five times for artificial light 
{Amer. Cinemat, 11, March, 1931, p. 9; ibid. 
April, 1931, p. 17; also Filmtechnik Y, Sept. 19, 
1931, p. 4; and Amer. Cinemat. 12, July, 1931, p. 
15). (Plate I.) Negative materials for the ama- 
teur were also improved, especially with regard 
to speed, color sensitiveness, and freedom from 
halation {Proc. Master Phot. Finishers Amer. 
1931, also Amer. Phot. 25, May, 1931, p. 3). 

Especially fine grain emulsions were made 
available for use in cameras taking small pic- 
tures requiring enlarging for convenient examina- 
tion {Phot. Korr. 67, March, 1931, p. 84). 

The sensitiveness of emulsions for spectro- 
scopic work was also increased considerably dur- 
ing the past year. At the October meeting of the 
Optical Society of America, Mees described some 
of these improved materials for use in photo- 
graphing ultraviolet as well as infrared radia- 
tion. {J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 21, December, 1031, p. 
753.) Using these new infrared materials, hyper- 
sensitized with ammonia to increase their speed 
still more, a picture was taken without the aid 
of visible radiation in October at the Kodak Re- 
search Laboratories. Tungsten lamps filtered to 
transmit only infrared were used as the source 
of radiation (Plate I). 

Of especial interest was the research work 
initiated by the U. S. Bureau of (Standards on 
emulsion manufacture, the first results of which 
were published by Carroll and Hubbard {Bur. 
Stand. J. of Research 7, August and November, 
1931, pp. 219 and 811). In their first paper, in- 
dependent variables were studied which iniluenced 
the after ripening of photographic emulsions. The 
influence of temperature, of bromide ion, and 
of hydrogen ion concentrations was found to 
agree with predictions on the basis of chemical 
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reactions forming sensitivity nuclei. The second 
paper presents data related to the silver ion< 
gelatin equilibrium. 

New Appabatus. Greater use was made of 
small size cameras which would take 8 to 16 
exposures on a short length of roll film. Many 
different typos of such cameras were marketed 
ranging from simple design to those having 
focal plane shutters with speeds up to ^oth sec., 
a wide aperture and focusing mount working 
from 3 feet to infinity {Camera — Phila. 42. 
February, 1931, p. 125; AmaU Phot. 72, July 8 
and 15, 1931, pp. 64 and 64; Phot. Dealer 45, 
August, 1931, p. 328). A stereo attachment was 
marketed for one of the small cameras using 
cin4 film. The device divides and transposes the 
two picture halves independent of the lens dia- 
phragm opening {Photo Era 47, September, 1931, 
p. 165). An exposure meter using a small photo- 
electric cell for measuring the light intensity was 
supplied for the use of the amateur cin6 enthu- 
siast {Movie Makers 6, October, 1931, p. 544). 

The most noteworthy change in motion pic- 
ture camera construction was the progress made 
in silencing the camera mechanisms, permitting 
several models to be used on sound sets without 
the necessity of special sound-proof housings 
{Amer. Cxnemat. 11, December, 1930, p. 11; ibid. 
12, July, 1931, p. 9; Filmtcchnik 7, Aug. 22, 1931, 
p. 1 ) . A non-intermittent camera of unconven- 
tional design was exhibited at the meeting of 
the Motion Picture Engineers held in Hollywood 
ill May {Amer. Cinemat. 12, June, 1931, p. 12). 
Several new models of amateur ein<S cameras of 
more compact design were introduced some of 
which incorporated magazine loading features 
{Movie Makers 6, November, 1931, p. 603). 

The portability of sound recording e<juipment 
was improved greatly, such apparatus being char- 
acterized by their compactness. 

Laboratories continued to install automatic 
processing equipment for motion picture, ama- 
teur, and aerial films. Simultaneous printing of 
picture and sound records was replacing the 
earlier methods necessitating separate printing 
of the two records {Mot. Piet. Herald 104, Sept. 
5, 1931, p. 42). 

The quality of reproduced sound improved in 
conjunction with pictures as a result of better 
amplification and changes in loud-speaker design. 
Greater compactness in the construction of such 
equipment permitted this installation on smaller 
theatre stages. 

Better quality illumination of higher intensity 
was introduced in projectors for the amateur, of 
which several improved models were marketed 
{Movie Makers 6, August, 1931, p. 442). 

Enlargers were made available suitable for 
making enlargements up to 8 in. by 10 in. from 
small negatives {Brit. J. Phot. 78, Nov. 20, 1931, 
p. 702). Several models of print straighteners 
were designed for commercial use. The popular- 
ity of the photo flash bulb was attested by the 
many designs of reflectors introduced for use with 
such illuminants. 

The Photogbaphio Pbocess. Our knowledge 
still remains rather vague concerning the com- 
position of solutions suitable for replenishing 
developers. The subject is becoming of greater 
importance each year as a result of the introduc- 
tion of automatic processing machinery. An at- 
tempt to provide such information for one de- 
veloper in use in the motion picture trade was 
made by Crabtree and Ives who published specific 


directions for replenishing both for small and 
for large scale development {J. 8oo. Mot. Piet. 
Eng. 15, November, 1930, p. 627). Development 
according to a definite time and temperature was 
encouraged more extensively with the introduc- 
tion of the new fast panchromatic emulsions 
which must be handled preferably in' total dark- 
ness. 

Some workers preferred to use a desensitizer 
bath before development which permits develop- 
ment before a brighter safelight than is normally 
recommended. Opinions of investigators appeared 
to vary considerably as to whether suen solu- 
tions decreased emulsion speed. Summarizing the 
opinion of various workers, Emmermann con- 
cluded that a slight decrease in speed existed but 
that it could be compensated for readily by in- 
creasing the development time {Filmtechnik 7, 
Apr. 4, 1931, p. 5). 

Photographic Theory. A comprehensive paper 
on the physical aspects of the mechanism of la- 
tent image formation published by Harrison 
{Phot. J. 71, April, 1931, 8upp. p. 1) reviewed 
the evidence accumulated by different investiga- 
tors concerning the external photo-electric, photo- 
voltaic, and photo-conductance effects on silver 
bromide. The first named effect is ruled out com- 
pletely as of assistance in explaining latent 
image formation. Work on the photovoltaic ef- 
fect is considered favorable but incomplete. Ac- 
cumulated evidence of several investigators 
showed that the mechanism producing the photo- 
conductance effect is the same as that which pro- 
duces the latent image. 

The minuteness of the calculated photo-silver 
necessary for development of grains, according 
to Sheppard {Phot. J. 71, August, 1931, p. 313), 
suggests that the state and orientation of the 
silver atoms is more important than their size 
and for development is the essential factor. Weig- 
ert holds to a theory of development involving 
the existence of complexes called “micelles” which 
surround the crystals in an emulsion. ProcesscH 
usually considered as taking place on the crystal 
surface are believed to occur in the micelle. A 
catalyst produced as a result of the action of 
light on this complex makes devclopability pos- 
sible {Abstract — VllI Intemat. Cong. Phot., J. 
A. Barth, Leipzig, p. 37). 

Potassium bromide has long been considered 
the most satisfactory anti -fogging agent for use 
in developers. Trivelli and Jensen showed, how- 
ever, that several organic compounds, notably 
6-nitrobenziminazole, represent promising sub- 
stitutes and in some respects are superior to 
potassium bromide (J. Franklin Inst. 212, 
August, 1931, p. 155). 

Bibliography. General reviews of photographic 
progress are published annually by the Society 
of Chemical Industry (British), the British 
Journal of Photography (London), and the 
American Photographic Publishing Co. (Boston). 
A progress report of the motion picture industry 
is published semi-annually in the Journal of the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers (New York) . 

The more notable books published during 1931 
include: E. J. Wall, F. J. Mortimer, Dictionary 
of Photography, 12th ed. (London) ; F. R. Fra- 
prie and W. E. Woodbury, Photographic Amuse- 
ments, 10th ed. (Boston) ; G. Seeber, A. Parzer- 
Mfihlbocher, Kamera Kurztoeil, 6th ed. (Berlin) ; 
W. S. Davis, Practical Amateur Photography 
(Boston) ; 0. G. Pike, Nature Photography (Lon- 
don) ; F. R. Newens, Technique of Color Photog- 
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raphy (London) ; L. G. Gabriel, Bromoil and 
Transfer (London) ; Various authors, Record- 
ing Sound for Motion Pictures (New York) ; G. 
M. B. Balbi, Talking Pictures and Acoustics 
(London) ; F. Fischer and H. Lichte, Tonfilm 
und Wiedergahe naoh dem Klangfilm-Verfahren: 
System Klangfilm l^ohis (Leipzig) ; J. H. Rey- 
ner, Cine-Photography for Amateurs (London) ; 
8. von Angerer, Wissenschaftliche Photographic 
(Leipzig) ; Capt. M. Hotine, Surveying from Air 
Photographs ( London ) . 

A partial list of the handbooks and annuals 
appearing during the year is as follows: Hand- 
huch dcr wissenschaftlichen und angewandten 
Photographic, edited by A. Hay, 9 vols. (Vienna) . 
Volumes issued during 1930 were vol. ii on Die 
photographische Kamera und ihr Zilhehor, by 
K. Pritschow; vol. vi, pt. 1, Stereophoto graphic, 
Astrophotographic. Das Projectionswesen-, Brit- 
ish Journal Almanac (London) ; American 
Cinematographic Annual vol. ii (Hollywood) ; 
Kinematograph Year Book (London) ; Year Book 
of Motion Pictures (New York) ; Motion Picture 
Almanac (New York) ; Soviet Photo Almanac 
(Moscow) ; Deutsche Kamera Almanach (Ber- 
lin) ; Photofreund Jahrhuch, J9S1--32 (Berlin). 

PHOTOPLAYS. See Motion Pictukes. 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. See An- 

T11UOPOT.OGY. 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. See Chemistry; 
Physics. 

PHYSICS. An impressive aspect of physics 
during the year was the thoroughgoing survey 
of the spectral field to round out our knowledge 
of the energy levels which promise so much for 
the ph.ysical interpretation of the structure of 
the atom. The vast volumes of wave length data 
and diagrams in which the least item may be of 
j)rofonnd significance represents devotion to rou- 
tine measurements equaled but not surpassed by 
the volumes of star positions which to-day make 
possible the interpretation of cosmic structure 
and evolution. 

Not less striking is the diffusion of the new 
note of uncertainty, even in spectroscopy, in 
which precise measurements had given so sound 
a basis for theory. Before the British Association, 
General Smuts stated that “Science, envisaging 
a solid world ruled by definite and determinable 
forces, is a fallen God.” He held that the new 
view breaks the grip of rigid deterministic law 
and thus better suits the common l)elief in at 
least some measure of free will. Probability en- 
ters the field to usurp rigid determinism t<» 
such an extent that some doubt the validity of 
the second law of thermodynamics. Lewis’s new 
theory involves the “Fluctuations” from probabil- 
ity, as a basis, stating that we cannot ignore even 
systematic departures (“fluctuations”) from the 
perfect regularity of probability. He postulates 
that the mode of communication between two sys- 
tems does not affect the distribution of energy 
or matter between such systems. 

Tolman affirmed that the second law is so 
changed in the relativistic world that a model 
universe may expand and contract over and over 
without reaching a point where there is no more 
energy to use. 

Bancroft stated that new discoveries do not 
easily enter general credence but must be engi- 
neered into understanding, belief, and application. 
He recited cases. At present, when the popular 
mind seems almost too credulous, physicists en- 
gage in speculation which might have astonished 


even Tyndall, to whom imagination seemed so 
necessary for scientific discovery. For example, 
our expanding universe doubling its radius in a 
billion and a half years with explosive velocities 
above 10,000 miles per second suggests varied 
destinies. Some hold that at a critical distance 
it may explode, others that it may reverse and 
shrink, while still others believe that tlie expan- 
sion of distant systems will continue “forever” 
at a steadily increasing rate until the velocity 
of light is attained. 

Takeuchi discusses a spherical universe having 
a radius fixed by a function having a constant 
determinable from the recession speed for dis- 
tant objects and also by the estimated rate at 
which matter is turned into radiation. Both 
methods gave the same value for the constant. 

Hubboli and Humason suggest that the nebular 
red shift may be due to the “fatigue” of light 
quanta. If the quantum is reduced by iinperiect 
transmission through space, the lowered quantum 
energy may automatically lengthen the wave ac- 
cording to Einstein’s E = hv relation. The ob- 
servational constant in the shift formula is 
M ==. lOG X 1027, which correlates with universal 
constants of nature more fully than would be 
expected if it is assumed to represent a rela- 
tionship due to mere chance. Laiicos gave out 
a new mathematical theory for the unification 
of the laws of gravitation and those of electro- 
magnetism based upon “the universal principle 
ot least action.” 

Shapley recited obstacles which evokes human 
ingenuity in the study of nature — that the mind 
IS too feeble to comprehend the universe, that 
the universe is too large for our available de- 
vices, that such fact-finding aids to our senses 
are not powerful enough to survey the far reach- 
es our reason tell us exist, tliat funds are lack- 
ing, that our air is too dusty, that cosmic clouds 
hide the brilliant centre of our galaxy, that 
human life is too short, and cosmic processes 
too slow. These obstacles call forth man's genius 
to create jihysicai procedui’e to do by indirection 
what he cannot do directly. 

The artificial transmutation of the atom, first 
achieved by Kutherford in 1919, is now a mat- 
ter of laboratory routine. A most striking case 
during the past year was Bothe’s transmutation 
of beryllium into carbon. A high speed alpha 
2>article of mass 4 and positive charge 2, ejected 
Horn polonium, was buried in the atomic nucleus 
of beryllium. The atomic weight, 9, of the beryl- 
lium nucleus was thus increased by 4, giving 
the new atom the weight of 13; the positive 
charge, 4, of the beryllium nucleus, was thus 
increased to fl, making the new atom an atom 
ot carbon, a true synthetic isotope of carbon of 
atomic number fl, mass 13. The ultra gamma 
waves produced proved to have more energy 
than the impinging alpha particle, indicating 
that true energy sources exist within the atom 
as forecast in 1 904-5 by Einstein and Lo Bon, 
thus settling a controversy of years standing 
in atomic physics. 

Chadwick, Constable, and Pollard bombarded 
atomic nuclei with alpha particles from polonium 
and found evidence that intra-atomic energy is 
quantized. Anderson and Millikan reported that 
atomic nuclei can easily be altered and that they 
have successfully accomplished it. Numerous at- 
tempts are being made to produce sufiiciently 
high voltages to smash the nucleus or alter it. 
Brasch and Lange of the University of Berlin 
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have used natural lightning flashes (as high as 
30,000,000 volts) in their experiments on atomic 
nuclei. One X-ray tube withstood 2,600,000 volts, 
being constructed of alternate rings of paper, 
rubier, and aluminum. Brasch and Lanm at Mt. 
Goneroso were planning to use natural lightning 
to operate an X-ray tube carrying 7,000,000 
volts (2,000,000 higher than any artificial volt- 
ages produced in the laboratory). 

In England powerful electromagnets were be- 
ing used to tear the atomic nuclei apart. Pok- 
rowski, using 140,000 volts, had broken down ^e 
nuclei of load atoms and induced radioactivity 
in them. The Research Foundation was aiding 
Van do Graaf of Princeton in a new type of high 
voltage generator, static electricity being evolved 
by silk belts — the first model developing 1,000,- 
000 volts. It was hoped to produce 20,000,000 
volts in the finished apparatus. 

Gamow’s studies of the constitution of atomic 
nuclei in the light of radioactivity phenomena 
and energy levels within the nucleus were pub- 
lished in book form under the title Constitur 
tion of Atomic Nuclei and Radioactivity, Data 
already acquired in this field permit predictions. 
“For example,” says Gamow in the closing sen- 
tence of his book, “we can see from the curves 
that a large gain of energy may be expected 
when an alpha particle is ejected and a proton 
captured by the nuclei of the 4n-3 type 
(Lir, Bn, Fi»), whereas with nuclei of the 
4n-2 type this would mean a loss of energy.” 
The complete analysis of all atoms and their 
isotopes to chart their total protons and electrons 
has brought interesting results and predictions 
in the light of the significance of the stable 
tetrahedral structure of the alpha particle as a 
building unit of atomic nuclei. 

Urey, Murphy, and Brickwedde reported the 
discovery of hydrogen isotope of mass 2, the 
existence of which was indicated both from 
theory and by the mass spectrograph. The separa- 
tion of the new isotope was made by evaporating 
hydrogen at 434° below zero, Fahrenheit. The 
increased share of the nucleus in radiation in- 
volves a new series of Balmer lines based upon 
the c'hange in the Rydberg constant. This was 
quantitatively attributable only to hydrogen 
atoms of mass 2. The achievement is unique in 
that it involves doubling the nuclear mass of 
an atom. The last specimen was in the ratio of 
about 1:800. An ionized hydrogen molecule of 
mass 2 and charge 1 would assume the configura- 
tion proton-electron-proton which may well form 
the nucleus of the new isotope. 

Various reports were current as to the dis- 
covery of elements 85 and 87. Papish reported 
the discovery of element 87 and describe its 
properties — that it is insoluble, inflammable, 
light-sensitive. Whether or not these were ob- 
served or predicted from theory is not stated. 
He stated that the X-ray spectrum lines (not 
published) confirm his discovery. From theory 
it would be expected to have the lowest ioniza- 
tion potential and the largest atomic radius. 
Allison of Alabama Polytechnic Institute report- 
ed finding elements 85 and 87 by means of the 
Faraday effect, stating that the method was 
extremely sensitive. The method itself had pre- 
viously been published. The discovery of element 
61 at the end of the year awaited confirmation. 

The cosmic rays were estimated by Millikan 
as of strength equal to the total radiation from 
the stars. Anderson and Millikan, using cosmic 


rays (energy 10# to 3 x IQs) as laboratory tools, 
bombarded oxygen and nitrogen nuclei and eject- 
ed electrons at 99.9 per cent of the velocity of 
light, and protons at half the velocity of light. 

Anderson produced photographs of high speed 
particles from atom nuclei disrupted by cosmic 
rays from interstellar space. One trace shows an 
electron of 140 million volts energy, the other 
shows a positive charge particle, probably a pro- 
ton, of about 70,000 volts energy. The curve 
is produced by the influence of a powerful mag- 
netic field of 17,000 gauss. They are made visible 
by water vapor, condensed by the passage of the 
rays. 

Meggers published the first analysis of the 
arc spectrum of rhenium, finding, as expected, 
the effect of nuclear assymetry in fine structure 
characteristic of odd values of the atomic num- 
bers. He covered the range from 2100 to 8800 
angstroms, the rale ultimo being 3400.47 ang- 
stroms. 

Simultaneously in Japan and in Germany were 
published independent solutions of the hyper- 
fine structure of mercury line 4046.56. The 
Murnkawa report was accompanied by excellent 
graphic figures which clarify the somewhat com- 
plex explanation. lie found that the even iso- 
topes were without nuclear moment, and that 
the odd isotopes 199 and 201 had nuclear mo- 
ments of 1/2 and 3/2, respectively. This simple 
assumption gives a clear, complete, and concise 
explanation of the observed fine structure. Schtil- 
er and Keyston report in much more detail the 
same conclusion in a similar paper in which 
diagrams of energy levels are made especially 
clear. 

Of outstanding importance in the year’s con- 
tribution to physical technique was a new dye 
for sensitizing photographic plates to deep infra- 
red radiation. Plates are made up and used im- 
mediately since the life of the freslily sensitized 
plate is short. The maximum sensitivity is at 
about 9600 angstroms, and excellent sj)cctro- 
grams were made as deep in the infra-red as 
12,000 angstroms. In this range are many impor- 
tant spectral lines needed to complete the an- 
alyses of spectral lines in the systematic survey 
of the entire field of spectra. 

Raman’s cablegram reporting that he had ob- 
tained experimental proof of the spin of the 
photon created somewhat of a sensation in phj^si- 
cal circles. His paper in the Indian Journal of 
Physics stated that “the ratio of the energy to 
the linear momentum of the quantum determines 
the velocity of light while the ratio of the en- 
ergy to spin determines its frequency.” He added 
that “the energy, momentum, and spin of the 
photon have their counterparts in the Maxwel- 
lian field theory and, indeed, may be regarded 
as a translation into the language of the quantum 
theory, of ideas derived from the classical elec- 
trodynamics.” 

In simple scattering the rotational quantum 
number X of the molecule obeys the rule 
A X = 0 or zt 2. A photon spin -f- h/2ir may 
remain unchanged, or change to — ;i/ 27 r, while 
a proton spin — h/2ir may remain unchanged or 
change to -j- h/2ir. The change in the quantum 
is thus Q or 2 Bohr units. In the interchange 
of energy between the photon and the molecule, 
Raman’s experiments and measurements are 
“clearly decisive in favour of the spin theory.” 
This discovery, if confirmed, widens the gap be- 
tween the quantum concept and the wave theory. 
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and adds to the evidence that light is corpuscu- 
lar. 

The quantum is the subject of many papers 
and much speculative study. The quantum is op- 
posed to continuity and yet the space-time con- 
tinuum is an achievement of relativity physics. 
Eddington portrayed vividly the paradox of the 
quantum. While a quantum of light is large 
enough to fill the lens of a 100-inch telescope, 
it is small enough to enter an atom. It may 
spread like a circular wave through the uni- 
verse, but when it hits its mark, this cosmic 
wave instantaneously contracts to a point, where 
it strikes with its full and undivided force. 

Podolsky, Einstein, and Tolman announced 
the astonishing opinion that “The principles of 
quantum mechanics would actually impose limi- 
tations on the localization in time of a macro- 
scopic phenomenon such as the opening and clos- 
ing of a shutter.*’ They cite a model, suggesting 
the quantization of large scale phenomena. Con- 
nan suggests that photons may form protons and 
electrons if the frequency is high and the space 
cold enough and the density great, by a photo- 
chemical reaction. 

Dumond confirmed the motions of negative 
electrons in solids by measuring the Doppler 
effect which increases the spread or scattering 
of transmitted X-rays, and gave the average speed 
of the orbital electrons of the carbon atom as 
1500 miles per second. 

Kogowski focuses electrons by an extra coil 
between the diaphragm and cathode, obtaining a 
very bright spot on the zinc sulphide screen, 
of SO-candles intensity. He records the oscilla- 
tions of a very short wave with a “writing speed” 
of about a third the speed of light, this being 
at present the limiting speed since the electron 
mass increases rapidly at higher speeds. 

Mourointseff found that electrons in an elec- 
tron tube complete their passage in one six- 
hundred-millionth of a second. A bullet would 
take 00 times this period to travel through the 
paper on which this is printed, and it would 
take sound 6000 times longer to travel an inch. 

For experimental physics and for industry and 
technology epochal achievements were to be 
credited to the electron tube, including the 
photo-electro cell, the triodc and its companions, 
the X-ray tube, and the cathode-ray tube, in all 
of which* the electron is the active agency. Tubes 
are now made of 500 kilowatt capacity. Photo- 
electric cells are finding countless uses in science, 
and industry, continuously and automatically con- 
trolling processes and measuring products with- 
out contact, without moving parts, replacing hu- 
man scrutiny, toil, and handling where once 
mechanization seemed impossible. Almost every 
property or condition of a product can alter 
the characteristics of a circuit especially at high 
frequencies. Hence we can measure the changes 
in the circuit and thus deduce the changes in 
the product. 

The extension of the uses of the electron in 
science, technics, and industry is a phenomenon 
of present day achievement. A low-grid-current 
tube with a thyratron or similar tube amplified 
a current ton thousand million million times to 
control one-tenth of an ampere directly. Suther- 
lin discussed grid-current measurements, stress- 
ing the need of high insulation and describing 
a photo tube and single amplified tube unit which 
would operate a relay that would act directly for 
a period of years. 


The lightest known unit is the electron, and 
the most mobile, capable of speeds almost as 
great as the velocity of light. The electron de- 
tects, counts, records, measures, controls, and 
regulates, and the electron tubes in which it 
operates may fitly be named “The Aladdin’s 
lamps of industry.” Among its numberless new 
uses is the control of carton wrapping, of the 
cutting of steel bars, of mine hoists, sorting 
beans by color, counting butter cartons, sending 
and delivering automatically mail bags to pre- 
determined destinations, sorting letters into 100 
compartments at the rate of a hundred a min- 
ute, sorting tabulating machine punched cards, 
stop-control of dangerous machinery which will 
not operate if any part of the operator is in the 
danger zone, similar control for elevators, and 
so on through a well-nigh endless list. 

A notable contribution to electron tube design 
is the new Hund tube of great simplicity which 
operates cold, without vacuum, without filament, 
and amplifies, modulates, detects, and serves as 
oscillator, with seemingly indefinite life. 

Mecke finds that at 50 kilometers altitude the 
concentration of ozone is about 2 x 10-^ com- 
pared with 10“S on the earth’s surface. 

The Carnegie Institution devotes constant ef- 
fort throughout the world to measure the mag- 
netic elements. Recent results confirm the 
striking similarity in the curve of terrestrial mag- 
netic activity and the relative number of sun 
spots. The favored theory is that streams of par- 
ticles from the sun affect the upper layers of the 
atmosphere, causing aurora and magnetic storms. 
As the sun turns it brings the same aspect fac- 
ing the earth every 27 days. The correlation 
shows this period distinctly, connecting the spot 
and facular activity in the sun with terrestrial 
storms. The Carnegie results cover a world-wide 
front in the field of terrestrial magnetism. Its 
instruments are used of a sensitivity such as to 
be responsive to trolley lines five miles away. 

Sotome reported that his measurements of 
calcium flocculi on the sun showed a higher cor- 
relation than sun spots in relation to total solar 
activity. He found that the central zone affects 
the sun’s radiation especially and that Abbot’s 
solar constant corresponds to actual solar ac- 
tivity. Schostakowitsch discussed periodicities 
involving solar activity revealed by the sunspot 
cycle with respect to geophysical, biological, eco- 
nomic, and social cyclical clianges. In accordance 
with modern theory Armellini found that the 
diameter of the sun had increased by 1 second 
of arc in the period from 1926 to 1930, in pro- 
portion as the energy produced is greater than 
that radiated. 

Radio showed the expected improvement as the 
1932 minimum of the sunspot cycle was nearing. 
The cathode ray tube was expected to Ijecome 
the screen of the home movies shortly. The 
cathode scanning system gives a weightless mov- 
ing system which makes' it most suitable for 
the high frequency (quasi optical) waves which 
give great promise of use in television or visual 
broadcasting. 

Olsen announced a new ribbon type micro- 
phone, a light metallic ribbon hanging freely 
in a magnetic field accessible to air vibrations. 
This has a sense of direction, and a plane of 
zero sensitivity in which the camera director 
and other disturbing noise sources may be placed 
without affecting the sound recording. At the 
Munich Congress of Electrical Music, instru- 
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ments were deraoiiKtrated by true audio-frequency 
oscillations produced electrically. 

Recent advances in the measurement of sound 
intensities are adding precision to the entire 
system of sound recording, transmission, and re- 
production of motion pictures with sound, and 
radio, both audio and visual. A range of 60 
decibels on sound recording lllms is possible (a 
decibel being the least perceptible change in 
loudness). A fair-sized theatre may be given the 
illusion of a large-sized orchestra with a 20 
decil)el level, while a 30 decil)el level will simu- 
late gun fire, according to Hansen. 

The establishment of the American Institute 
of Physics marks a great step forward. Physics 
now has three journals: Review of Modem 
Phjfsica, The Physical Review, and Physics — A 
Journal of Applied Physics. The first gives **com- 
prehonsive, authoritative, and timely discussions 
of the current problems of special interest.” The 
second continues as the American journal of ex- 
perimental and theoretical physics. The third is 
conducted to expand physics in its rOle as the 
science **basic to other natural sciences and to 
the arts and industries.” These three journals are 
published by the American Physical Society. 

Nobel prize (q.v. ) was awarded C. R. Ber- 
gius and Carl Bosch for the development of 
hydrogenation processes for liquefying coal to 
produce motor fuels, lubricating oils, methanol, 
and other substances. 

The Frederick Ives Medal was awarded to 
Theodore Lyman for his researches in the ultra- 
violet spectrum of hydrogen. 

The upper air is a physical laboratory in which 
nature's own experiments are being observed. 
During the year the stratosphere was reached 
by two investigators demonstrating that, suit- 
ably housed, life can exist and vehicles travel 
in regions 10 miles up and higher. A German 
and a French plane were being designed for 
speeds of 000 miles an hour for stratospheric 
flight in this region. A device to record continu- 
ously and automatically the height of the 
Keonelly-Heaviside layer is a new aid in the 
})hysics of high altitudes. Rocket designers have 
active ]3rojects of reaching the stratosphere and 
the higher regions to sample the atmosphere and 
to demonstrate the feasibility of long range rock- 
et flight. 

Thus physics extends its field into the heart 
of the atomic nuclei, to the farthest perceptible 
iTiiizeire, to f/he highest atmosphere; and its 
the<3ries, lavrs, methods, and devices are fast mak- 
ing it a master science, reconstructing all indus- 
liies and gcicnces. See Astbonomy; Chemistry; 
METEOLtOIiC<n . 

Bibi.iogf.ai’HT. The year was productive of new 
books in the field of physics. A few may be cited 
liere. Jeffrey's HcientifCo Inference describes the 
formulation of generalizations from facts, and 
shows how conclusions may with high probabil- 
ity outstrip the measured data. Ross in his £fot- 
ence, Matter, and Time gave results of experi- 
ments testing some original points of view. Loeb 
outlined the current theories of gas behavior 
in his new work The Nature of a Gas, Brownell 
surveyed the general field of physical science in 
his new book entitled Physical Science. Planck’s 
The Universe in the Light of Modem Physics 
proved to be his personal interpretation and ex- 
position of recent physical theory. 

Gregory published A Short History of Atom- 
ism, covering the subject from the earliest times. 


Rabinowitsch and Thilo, in their Periodisches 
System, review the rise and development of the 
periodic system, the structure of the nucleus, 
spectroscopic basis for electronic structure, in- 
cluding wave mechanics, properties of the 
elements as related to their position in the pe- 
riodic system, and finally the periodicity of prop- 
erties which give it the name Periodic System. 
Style, in his Photochemistry, describes the quan- 
tum theory of light absorption, especially by 
molecules, basic laws of photochemistry, second- 
ary processes, and the relation between quan- 
tum yield and temperature and pressure. Hill’s 
Adventure in Bio-Physics reviews measurements 
of the energy balance in bodily exercise and sport. 
Braun’s Flussige Kristalle und Lchewesen is 
unique in giving only the opinions and views 
of the 57 authors whose 172 papers in the field 
of liquid crystal phenomena are here abstract- 
ed. Gortnor calls it “a new type of a book.” The 
work deals with the role of liquid crystals in 
living processes. 

PHYTOPATHOLOGY. See Botany. 

PIANISTS. See Music. 

PIERS. See Bridges; Foundations. 

PIGS. See Livestock. 

PILSUDSKI^ J. See Poland under History. 

PISTOL SHOOTING. See Shooting. 

PITTSBURGH, University of. A nonsec- 
tarian institution of higher education for men 
and women in Pittsburgh, Pa., founded in 1787. 
The total autumn enrollment for 1931 was 11,- 
041, distributed as follows: College, 1933; en- 
gineering, 010; mines, 121; business adminis- 
tration, 600; education, 1054; Johnstown Junioi 
College, 755; Erie Centre, 553; Ilniontown Cen- 
tre, 239; graduate school, 1210; downtown divi- 
sion, 2730; medicine, 205; law, 378; pharmacy, 
2.30; dentistry, 284; retail training, 13; exten- 
sion division, 1.392. The 1931 summer session en- 
rollment was 4007. There were 985 members on 
the faculty for the year ending June 30, 1931. 
The amount of endowment was $2,032,555, and 
the income from endowment during 19.30-31 
was $110,070. There were 144,703 volumes in 
the library. The Falk Clinic was dedicated and 
the Fanny Edel Falk Elementary School whs 
opened in the autumn of 1931. Chancellor: John 
G. Bowman, LL.D. 

PITTSBURGH, Bridges at. See Bridges. 

PLANET PLAN. See Chile under History. 

PLANETS. See Astronomy. 

PLANKTON. See Zoology. 

PLANT FOOD. See Fertilizers. 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. See Botany. 

PLANT QUARANTINES. See Horticul- 
ture. 

PLATINUM. The platinum refiners of the 
United States in 1930 purchased 797 ounces of 
crude placer platinum of domestic origin and 
44,765 ounces of foreign crude platinum, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. In 1929 the 
refiners purchased 516 ounces of domestic crude 
platinum and 51,618 ounces of foreign crude 
platinum. Domestic material purchased in 1930 
included 51,3 ounces from Alaska, 236 ounces 
from California, 10 ounces from Oregon, and 38 
ounces from unspecified sources. Refined platinum 
metals recovered in 1930 from crude platinum, 
from ore concentrates, and from gold and cop{>er 
refining amounted to 43,502 ounces, of which 
9308 ounces was reported to have come from 
domestic materials. During the year there was 
formed a British corporation. Consolidated Plat- 
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inuniB, Ltd., for marketing Kussian, South Af- 
rican, Colombian, and Canadian platinum. In 
Canada platinum is a by-product of nickel re- 
fining. 

The price of platinum in IJew York, which had 
fallen in 1030 from an average of $61,923 per 
ounce in January to $30.00 at the end of Decem- 
ber in that year, continued to decline until May, 
1931, when the average for the month was $24.- 
980. June witnessed an improvement with an 
average price of $37,115 per ounce while in July 
and until the end of the year $40 per ounce was 
the ruling price. Imports of platinum in 1931 
were less in value and amount than in 1930. 
The 1031 imports of grain, nugget, sponge, and 
scrap totaled 67,078 ounces valued at $1,905,- 
062, while ingots, bars, sheets, and plates totaled 
23,553 ounces valued at $657,413. The 1930 cor- 
responding imports were 81,229 ounces valued at 
$3,363,858 and 24,926 ounces valued at $061,334. 

PLAUTUS, See Philology, Classical. 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OP AMERICA. See National 

liECRKATION ASSOCIATION. 

^I*Ays. 8ee Theatke; Literature, Knoiusii 
AND American; French Literature; German 
Literature; etc. 

PLUMS. See Horticulture. 

PLUNKETT, Hear Admiral Charles Pe- 
BUALL, U. S. N. Ret. An American naval oinoer, 
died Mar. 25, 1931, in Washington, D. C., where 
he was born Feb. 15, 1864. He was graduated 
from the U. 8. Naval Academy in 1884, and was 
])roiiioted tliroiigh the grades to rear admiral in 
1910. 

During the World War he was director of gun- 
nery training and engineering and also com- 
manded the 14-inch naval railway batteries oper- 
ating with the French and Ameiican armies 
along the Western fioiit. He commanded the de- 
stroyer force of the United States Fleet from 
danuaiy to July, 1919, and the destroyer squad- 
rons of the Atlantic Fleet from July, 1919, to No- 
venilier, 1920. He was also in charge of all oper- 
ations of the flight of the Navy N-C planes across 
the Atlantic in June, 1919. During 1920—21 he was 
chief of sta/r at the Naval War College and dur- 
ing 1921-22, president of the Hoard of Inspection 
and Suivey. In Doceniber, 1922, he assumed com- 
rnaiid of the 3d Naval District and Navy Yard, 
New ^'ork, wliere he continued until his retire- 
ment ill 1928. He received the Distinguished 
Servuco Medals of the United States Army and 
Navy, and was made a Commander of the French 
lAigion of Honor. 

PNEUMONIA. See Medicine, Progress of. 

‘^POCKET BATTLESHIPS.^^ See Naval 

Progress. 

POETRY. See French Literature; German 
Literature; Italian Literature; Literature, 
Knqlish and American; Philology, Modern. 
Spanish-American Literatures; Spanish Lit- 
erature; PHnx>LOGY, Classical. 

POLAND. A European republic formed Nov. 
9, 1918, as a result of the World War. Capital 
Warsaw. 

Area and Population. With a area of 149,- 
058 square miles, Poland had a population at 
the census of Dec. 9, 1931, of 32,120,020 (pre- 
liminary returns). At the census of 1921, 
the population was 27,176,717. For the period 
1925-29 inclusive, the average annual number of 
births per 1000 of population was 33.2, the aver- 
age annual number of deaths was 17.3, and the 


natural increase was 15.9. In 1929, when the ex- 
cess of birt^ over deaths was 468,140, there were 
243,442 emigrants, most of whom went to Ger- 
many, France, Canada, Argentina, and the 
United States. Emigration in 1930 tataled 218,- 
387, of whom 9231 went to the United States. 
The largest cities, with tlie census population 
of Dec. 9, 1931, and the 1921 census population 
in parentheses, were: Warsaw (Warszawa), 
1,178,211 (936.713); L6di, 605,287 (451,974); 
Posen (Poznan), 240,574 (184,758); Lemberg 
(Lw6w), 316,177 (219,388); Cracow (KrakOw) 
221,260 (183,706); Wilno (Vilna), 197,049 

(128,954 in 1919) ; Katowice, 127,841 (104,868). 
Poles formed 69 per cent of the population in 
1921; Rutheiiians, 15 per cent; .Tews, 8 per cent; 
White Russians, 4 per cent; Germans, 3 per cent; 
and other nationalities, 1 per cent. 

Education. During 1929-30 there were 26,577 
elenientaiy schools, with 77,338 teachers and 
3,715,041 pupils; 759 secondary schools, with 
14,279 teachers and 203,387 pupils; 214 teachers* 
training schools, with 1031 teachers and 35,515 
students; and 731 professional schools, with 84,- 
298 students. Universities and high schools in 
1929-30 nurnheVed 20, with a total of 45,060 stu- 
dents. The principal universities were: XN'arsaw, 
9121 students; Cracow, 6661; Lw6w, 6100; 
Posen, 4103; Wilno, 3416; and Lublin, 584. 

I^ODUCTION. Poland is predominantlv agricul- 
tural, altliough there are numerous important 
industries. In 1930, 63.8 per cent of the popula- 
tion was engaged in agriculture, forestry, or fish- 
ing; 15.4 per cent in mining and industry; 9.5 
per cent in trade and transportation; and 11.3 
j»er cent in other occupations. Of the total area 
of Poland in 1931, cultivated land com prised 48.6 
per cent, forest 24.1 per cent, pastures and 
meadows 15.3 per cent; and waste land 10.4 per 
cent. Nearly 60 per cent of the arable land was 
devoted to cereals. The area and ])roduction of 
the principal crops in 1929 and 1930 are shown 
in the accompanying table from the Commerce 
Yearbook for 1931. 

POLISH CROPS: ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 


Area • Productwn * 


Crop 

J9g9 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Wheat 

3,526 

14,328 

4,066 

65,861 

82,321 

Rye 

14,667 

275,964 

273,928 

Barley ... . 

3,110 

5,416 

3,048 

76,235 

67,238 

Oats 

5,404 

203,451 

161,737 

Corn 

218 

232 

3,752 

1,166,585 

3,425 

1,135,447 

Potatoes . . . 

6,513 

6.602 

Sugar beets . 

590 

467 

4.970® 

4;717" 

Beet sugar* . 



oie*- 

760® 

Linseed .... 
Flax . . . 

J 289 

285 

f 8,173 

1 144,849" 

1,736 

130,697® 

Forage roots . 

525 

641 

4,383 « 

6,980® 

• Thousonds 

of acres. 





* ThouBands of units — bushels except as indicated. 

® Unit, metric ton. 

* Seasons ended following year. 

* Unit, pound. 

The mineral production in metric tons in 
1030, with 1929 figures in parentheses, was: Bi- 
tuminous coal, 37,520,000 ( 40,236,000 ) ; lignite, 
54,980 (74,000); crude petroleum, 662,763 (674- 
689); salt, 388,000 (500,488); potash, 298,000 
(358,628); iron ore, 477,949 (705,532); steel, 
1,237,497 (1,376,713) ; and zinc, 174,362 (169,- 
029). The output of natural gas was 486,504,000 
cubic meters (467,684,000 in 1929). The chief in- 
dustrial products are cotton and wool textiles, 
paper and paper manufactures, chemicals, timber, 
iron, and refined petroleum. Petroleum refining 
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is of increasing importance, as is sugar refining. 
In 1029-30, 70 sugar refineries produced 824,300 
metric tons. Virtually all industries were ad- 
versely affected by the economic depression of 
1030-31, but the textile mills showed increased 
activity in 1931. The number of registered un- 
employed workers, including office workers 
and unskilled laborers, reached a peak of 372,- 
536 in April, 1931. See Unemployment. 

Commerce. The economic depression resulted 
in a drastic curtailment of Polish foreign trade 
in 1930, imports being 28 per cent and exports 
13..5 per cent lower in value than in 1929. Im- 
ports in 1930 amounted to 2,245,973,000 zlotys 
(1 zloty equaled about $0.1122), compared with 

3.110.979.000 zlotys in 1920, while exports aggre- 
gated 2,433,244,000 zlotys, against 2,813,359,000 
zlotys in the previous year. The visible balance 
of trade, which was unfavorable by 297,620,000 
zlotys in 1929, became favorable by 187,271,000 
zlotys in 1930, due to the sharp decline in im- 
ports. Part of the decline in foreign-trade values 
was attributable to lower price levels, but the 
volume declined also. In 1931, according to pre- 
liminary data, imports totaled 1,402,500,000 zlo- 
tys and exports 1,878,400,000 zlotys, leaving a 
favorable trade balance of 415,900,000 zlotys. 

Polish imports in 1930 came chiefly from Ger- 
many, which furnished 20.8 per cent of the total 
(27.4 per cent in 1929) ; the United States, 12.2 
(12.4); Great Britain, 7.9 (8.5); Czechoslo- 
vakia, 7.6 (7.3) ; France, 6.8 (6.9) ; Austria, 5.7 
(5.9); Switzerland, 3,8 (3.3); Italy, 3.1 (2.6); 
and the Soviet Union, 2 (1.2). Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, and Great Britain were the 
principal purchasers of Polish exports. The 
United States in 1930 sold Poland directly goods 
valued at $30,400,000 ($43,000,000 in 1929), ac- 
cording to Polish statistics, and purchased Polish 
exports valued at $2,838,000 ($4,853,000 in 

1929). 

Finance. In the budget for the fiscal year com- 
menced Apr. 1, 1931, as passed by Parliament, 
total receipts were estimated at 2,866,700,000 
zlotys (1 zloty equals $0.1122 at par) and ex- 
penditures at 2,865,900,000 zlotys, leaving an 
estimated surplus of 800,000 zlotys. The largest 
expenditure items were; Minister of War, 836,- 

200.000 zlotys (29.2 per cent of the budget) ; 
public debt service, interest, and amortization, 

316.100.000 zlotys (11 per cent). At the end of 
the first lialf of the 1931-32 fiscal year, exiiendi- 
tures cxcee-led receipts by 124,340,000 zlotys. 

Actual total receipts for 1930-31 were 2,747,- 

850.000 zlotys and actual expenditures were 

2.809.600.000 zlotys, compared with the budget 
estimates of 3,038,700,000 zlotys and 2,975,400,- 
000 zlotys (including supplementary credits of 

34.500.000 zlotys ) , respectively. The actual deficit 
of 53,440,000 zlotys was covered out of funds of 
the Treasury Reserve accumulated during previ- 
ous years. These reserve funds totaled 300,000,000 
zlotys after the transaction. The 1929-30 budget 
operations yielded a surplus of 20,769,000 zlotys. 

Approximately 36 per cent of the foreign debt 
was held in the United States, largely in the form 
of long-term government loans. Funds raised in 
France, which ranked next in volume, were in- 
vested chiefly in Polish enterprises. Translated 
into dollars, the public debt on July 1, 1931, 
amounted to $572,944,496, or about $15.25 per 
capita, of which $525,644,496 represented the 
foreign and $47,300,000 the domestic debt. 

Communications. At the beginning of 1930 
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there were 15,132 miles of state-owned railway 
lines in operation, of which 10,707 miles were 
main and 1426 miles narrow-gauge lines. The 
operating revenue of state linos in 1929-30 was 

1.621.851.000 zlotys and operating expenses were 

1.586.523.000 zlotys. Highways in 1931 extended 
141,039 miles, of which 32,752 miles were sur- 
faced and 108,228 miles were earth and sand-clay. 
There were also about 1875 miles of navigable 
waterways, of which 298 miles were accessible to 
vessels of over 400 tons. 

Shipping traffic through the new Polish port 
of Gdynia during 1930 was approximately half 
that carried on through Danzig (q.v.). A total of 
5078 vessels of 4,143,000 net registered tons 
entered Danzig and 0086 vessels of 4,143,000 tons 
cleared, compared with entrances of 2238 vessels 
of 2,031,000 tons and clearances of 2219 vessels 
of 2,015,000 tones at Gdynia. In 1931, traffic 
through Gdynia again showed a marked increase, 
while that through Danzig declined slightly as 
compared with 1930. 

Government. Under the constitution adopted 
Mar. 17, 1921, executive power is vested in the 
President, chosen by both houses of the National 
Assembly for a period of seven years; and legis- 
lative power is vested in the National Assembly, 
consisting of the Senate of 111 members and the 
Diet (444 members), called the Sejm, both elected 
by universal suffrage. President in 1931, Tgnace 
Moscicki elected June 1, 1926. The Cabinet ap- 
pointed Dec. 5, 1930, included the following: 
President of the Council of Ministers (Premier), 
Walery Slawek; War, Joseph Pilsiidski; Foreign 
Affairs, August Zaleski; Finance, Ignacy Matiis- 
zewski. The composition of the Sejm ( lower 
chamber) following the election of Nov. 16, 1930, 
was: Government bloc, 247; National People’s 
Union, 62; Peasant party, 48; Socialists, 24; 
Ukrainians, 17; Christian Democrats, 15; Na- 
tional Labor, 10; Jews, 6; Germans, 6; Commu- 
nists, 4; other parties, 6; total, 444. Out of 111 
members of the Senate, the Government Idoc con- 
trolled 74; the National People’s Union, 12; 
Peasants, 6; Socialists, 5; Ukrainians, 4; Chris- 
tian Democrats, 4; Gormans, 3; other parties, 3. 

History 

Internal Devbt-opmentr. The storm of polit- 
ical agitation which raged through 1930 subsided 
markedly during the following year. The par- 
liamentary impasse y which had provoked unrest, 
was ended by the defeat of the Opposition in the 
elections of November, 1930, and the Government 
bloc pushed through without difficulty legislation 
designed to mitigate the effects of the economic 
depression. With the Sejm functioning normally 
in accordance with his views, Marshal Pilsud- 
ski’s dictatorship became less obtrusive, although 
he remained the unchallenged ruler of Poland. 

The Slawek Government at the beginning of the 
year found itself under heavy fire in connection 
with the imprisonment of many Opposition depu- 
ties at Brest-Litovsk during the 1030 election 
campaign. Defending the Government’s action be- 
fore the Sejm on January 24, the Premier denied 
charges of maltreatment of the prisoners and 
said that their arrest was necessary to prevent 
a planned coup d*6tai. The Premier’s statement 
was sustained, and an Opposition motion for an 
investigation defeated, by a vote of 233 to 150. 
The defendants were released after two months 
in Brest-Litovsk prison, but 11 of the most 
prominent were brought to trial in Warsaw* 
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October 26, on a char^z^e of plotting to overthrow 
the Kepublic by force. Among the defendants 
were former Premier Witos, the former Cabinet 
Minister Norbert Barlicki, Vladislaus Kiernik, 
and Herman Lieberman, all leaders of the So- 
cialist and Peasant parties. The trial, conducted 
by a tribunal of four professional judges, was 
stUl under way at the end of the year. Over 250 
witnesses were heard. 

The two main problems confronting the Gov- 
ernment at the spring session of Parliament were 
the revision of the Constitution in line with 
Marshal Pilsudski’s demand for the centraliza- 
tion of power in the hands of the executive, and 
the balancing of the budget. The projected con- 
stitutional changes provided for tne election of 
the President by direct popular vote from two 
candidates, one designated by the two houses of 
Parliament and the other by the retiring Presi- 
dent. His greatly increased powers would include 
the right to convene and dissolve Parliament, to 
appoint Ministers and judges and one-third of 
the Senators, to sign and ratify treaties without 
approval by Parliament, to issue decrees with the 
force of law, and to veto bills. Parliament would 
retain the right to overturn a Ministry by an 
absolute majority, but the Ministers would be 
res{)Onsible to the President as well as to the 
Sejm. 

In the debate which opened in the Sejm in 
March, the Government bloc contended that tlie 
existing Constitution (promulgated in 1921) had 
been rendered obsolete by Pilsudski’a coup d*6tat 
of May, 192(1, and that the subsequent changes 
should be embodied in the fundamental law. The 
Opposition parties bitterly opposed the change 
on the ground that it would perpetuate the prin- 
ciple of dictatorship. While the revision passed 
its first reading in the Sejm in March, the Gov- 
ernment was unable to muster the needed two- 
thirds majority to secure its final adoption. 

Meanwhile the economic crisis was resulting in 
a sharp curtailment of revenues. Marshal Pil- 
sudski returned from a four-months’ vacation at 
Madeira, March 29, to aid in drafting economy 
mcasui'es, which Premier Slawek had hesitated 
to enact without his chief’s approval. While de- 
claring that the balancing of the budget was the 
Government’s first duty, the Marshal, in the ab- 
sence of the Finance Minister, ordered the dis- 
tribution of a 15 per cent bonus to the 17,000 
army ofiicers. On May 1, however, the Ministry 
put into effect an economy programme which 
canceled the bonus and reduced by 15 per cent 
tlie salaries of all Government employees. Despite 
the Finance Minister’s protests, Pilsudski on 
May 10 ordered the War Office to refund the 
deducted pay of army officers and soldiers and 
to make no reductions in the future. In subse- 
quent conferences with the Premier and Finance 
Minister Pilsudski finally consented to a 5 per 
cent reduction in the army’s pay. The position 
of the two Ministers had been weakened, however, 
and on May 26 the entire Ministry resigned. 

The following day Col. Aleksander Prystor, the 
closest friend of the Marshal, formed a new Cab- 
inet as follows: War, Marshal Josef Pilsudski; 
Interior, B. Pieracki; Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Au^st Zaleski; Finance, Jan Pilsudski; Justice, 
C. Michalowski; Industry and Commerce, Gen. 
F. Zarzyeki; Agriculture, Dr. L. Janta-Polczyn- 
ski; Agrarian Keform, Prof. L. Kozlowski; Reli- 
gion and Education, J. Jedrzejewicz; Labor and 
Social Welfare, Gen. S. Hubicki; Communica- 


tions, Alfred Ktlhn; Public Works, M. Norwld- 
Neugebauer; Posts and Telegraphs, J. Boerner. 

A new economy programme was announced by 
the Finance Minister June 16. Expenditures for 
the year 1931-32 were to be cut by some 390,000,- 
000 zlotys to about 2,470,000,000 zlotys (ap- 
proximately $272,000,000). The income of civil 
servants was to be further reduced by the can- 
cellation of allowances for rent and other extras. 
Five of the country’s 13 Provinces and the three 
Ministries of .^rarian Reform, Public Works, 
and Posts and Telegraphs were to be abolished, 
thus allowing for th^e discharge of nearly 70,000 
out of the 467,000 public employees. All capital 
expenditures were also to be postponed. 

Partly as a result of these economies and 
partly because Poland’s six-year tariff war with 
Germany had served to render her independent 
of the Berlin money market, the country was 
less affected by the German, Austrian, and British 
financial crises of the summer of 1931 than any of 
the central European states. The economic situa- 
tion grew decidedly worse, however, and the fall 
session of the Sejm was convoked earlier than 
usual ( on October 1 ) to consider measures for 
maintaining the stability of the zloty, and to 
deal with unemployment and farm relief. Among 
government measures introduced were proposals 
for an increase of the income tax, collection of 
tax arrears in kind from the peasants for dis- 
tribution among the unemployed, the reduction 
of child labor, and the prohibition of overtime 
work. 

Ukrainian Situation. Continuation of terror- 
istic activities on the part of secret Ukrainian 
organizations during 1931 testified to the in- 
effectiveness of the Polish military punitive ex- 
peditions which were sent into Eastern Galicia 
in the autumn of 1930. With the approach of the 
September Assembly of the League of Nations, 
before which the Ukrainian minority leaders 
planned to lay their case against Poland, the 
Government took steps to conciliate them in an 
effort to induce them not to bring the matter 
before the League. M. Nakoniecznikoff-Klukow- 
ski. Governor of Lw6w Province, who was re- 
sponsible for the forcible “pacification” of that 
region in 1930, was removed in July, his post 
being filled by the recently resigned Finance 
Minister, M. Matuszewski. This did not meet the 
Ukrainian demands, however. They asked for the 
release of all those imprisoned during the "paci- 
fication,” reparation for damage done by the Pol- 
ish military, a long-term agrarian credit, and 
the formation of one administrative unit in place 
of the three Eastern Galician Provinces, with a 
local legislature. Meanwhile terrorist retaliation 
in Eastern Galicia was believed responsible for 
the assassination on August 29 at Truskaweic of 
Tadeusz Holowko, vice president of the Govern- 
ment bloc in the l^jm, who had been negotiating 
with the Ukrainian leaders. 

German Minority Question. Poland was se- 
verely censured by the League of Nations Council 
in January and May in connection with the com- 
plaints of the German minority in Upper Silesia, 
Poznan, and Pomerania against Polish outrages 
during tlie elections of Noveml^r, 1930. At &e 
January session of the Council, the Council’s 
committee of inquiry presented a report severely 
critical of the action of Polish authorities in 
Upper Silesia. It was pointed out, however, that 
Poland admitted the rights of the German minor- 
ity had been infringed and was prosecuting the 
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ofifenders. The tardy submission of Poland’s reply 
before the May session of the Council, together 
with the statement of the Polish representative 
that Poland would not accept responsibility for 
new outbreaks in Silesia in case the report was 
not immediately accepted by the Council, evoked 
the wrath of Foreign Secretary Henderson of 
Great Britain, who was presiding. He adjourned 
the question to the September session, after tell- 
ing the Polish representative flatly that his Gov- 
ernment "cannot rid themselves of responsibility.” 
Poland accepted the rebuke without a word, and 
the matter was buried for the time being in Sep- 
tember (see League of Nations). 

The French Railway Loan. Conclusion in 
April of negotiations for a French loan for the 
completion of the Polish Upper Silesia-Gdynia 
railway line seemed certain to aggravate Polish- 
German relations over a long period. The new 
line promised also to modify the economic aspect 
of Central Europe by providing the Polish Si- 
lesian iron and coal area with a direct route to 
the sea about 100 miles shorter than the existing 
outlets through Germany. It seemed likely to 
attract much of the export business of eastern 
Czechoslovakia, to facilitate the development of 
the new Polish port of Gdynia, and to consolidate 
Poland’s hold on the Corridor. Naturally, the 
agreement bound Poland more closely to its al- 
liance with France and strengthened the position 
of France’s allies in Eastern Europe. 

As approved by the Sejm April 24 and by the 
Senate April 27, the agreement granted the Cow- 
pagnie Franco-Polonaise de Chemin de Fer a 
44-year concession to complete and operate a 
double-track lino, already partly completed by the 
Polish Government, from Kattowice in Upper 
Silesia a distance of about 300 miles to Gdynia. 
The conccssioned company subsequently floated 
at 1,000,000,000-franc loan (approximately $39,- 
200,000) on the French market, which was guar- 
anteed by the Polish Government. Poland re- 
tained the prior right to purchase the concession 
after 20 years. It was stipulated that the Polish 
Government w'oiild fix all rates on the railway 
and exercise an important influence in the selec- 
tion of personnel, although headquarters of the 
concessioned company remained in Paris, The 
concessioner further agreed to refund to the Gov- 
ernment tho sum of 90,000,000 French franca 
(about $3,500,000) derived from the sale of bonds 
and an additional sum of 12,000,000 French 
francs (about $488,000) at the end of each fiscal 
year, provided the operating account of the rail- 
way did not show a deficit. 

Anti-Semitic Outbreaks. Early in November, 
1931, there was a recurrence of anti- Jewish hostil- 
ity in Poland, resulting largely from the agita- 
tion of Nationalist university students. Attacks 
upon Jews reached such proportions that the au- 
thorities closed the universities and other educa- 
tional institutions in Warsaw, Vilna, Cracow, 
and Lw6w for several weeks. By the end of the 
month the disorders had given place to a fairly 
widespread economic boycott and social ostracism 
of Jews. According to the Central Committee of 
Orthodox Jew's of Poland, the Government and the 
people generally condemned and helped to sup- 
press the disorders. See Jews. 

Wilson Memorial Unveiled. At Poznafi 
(Posen) on July 4, in the presence of President 
Moscicki, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, and a great 
gathering of Polish notables, was unveiled a 
statue of President Wilson by Gutzon Borglum 


presented to the Polish nation by Ignace Pade- 
rewski. See Sculpture. 

Fobsson Relations. Polish foreign relations 
during 1931 were marked by a continuance of the 
fundamental Polish-German antagonism over the 
question of the Polish Corridor, Danzig, and the 
(jlerman minorities. The great military demon- 
stration of the German Steel Helmet organization 
at Breslau near the Polish border on May 30 
and the growth of Hitlerite and Nationalist sen- 
timent in Germany during the year served to 
aggravate Polish fears of an attempted forceful 
revision of Germany’s eastern boundary (see 
Germany under History), Hostility of Poles and 
Germans in Danzig (q.v.) grew more bitter and 
threatened to involve Germany and Poland. 

The Danzig situation came before the May 
session of the League Council, which asked the 
World Court for an advisory opinion on the 
status of Polish nationals and persons of Polish 
origin resident in Danzig (see World Court). 
Count Gravina, the League’s High Commissioner 
in Danzig, told the Council that “there is no 
concealing the fact that Polish -Danzig relations 
are traversing a serious crisis, the development 
of w'hich in recent months has been particularly 
alarming.” On October 25, the High Commis- 
sioner issued a verdict in the ten-year litigation 
between Poland and Danzig, which stated that 
Poland w'as obliged to use the harbor facilities 
of Danzig to the fullest extent. Poland inter- 
preted the decision as acknowledging her right to 
develop the port of Gdynia. On July 12, the Dan- 
zig Government appealed to the League to pre- 
vent the marching of Polish marines through the 
streets. The World Court ruled, 11 to 3, on Dec. 
11, 1931, that Polish w'ar vessels were not legally 
entitled to aeeoss to the free port of Danzig. 

The Polish-German controversy over the Cor- 
ridor was ei)urred by Senator Borah’s interview 
with French correspondents during Premier 
Laval’s visit to Washington in October. Senator 
Borah suggested that conferences between Po- 
land and Germany be held for the peaceful settle- 
ment of the boundary dispute. On October 25, 
Foreign Minister Zalcski announced in an inter- 
view that Poland would not discuss the problem 
of frontiers with Germany. Despite these evi- 
dences of rancor, the Sejm on March 12 ratified 
the trade convention betw'cen Poland and Ger- 
many signed a year earlier after five years of 
negotiation. Little was expected of the trade 
agreement, which was originally designed to 
promote the exportation of Polish agricultural 
products to Germany in return for German man- 
ufactures. At the same time the Sejm ratified 
another treaty settling various issues raised by 
the transfer of German territory to Poland after 
the World War. 

There was little change in the status of the 
Polish-Lithuanian dispute over Wilno (Vilna). 
Polish relations with the Soviet Union improved 
coincidentally with the improvement in relations 
between France and Russia. On February 13, 
Foreign Minister Zaleski announced before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate that 
negotiations for a non-aggression pact with Rus- 
sia had been under way for some time. By August 
23, the negotiations had progressed to the stage 
of the submission of a Polish trial draft of the 
treaty to Moscow. The mutual distrust between 
the two countries was by no means allayed, how- 
ever. The Soviet Military Attach^ at Warsaw re- 
turned hurriedly to Moscow July 17, when the 
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Military Intelligence Service of the Polish Arm^ 
arrested and executed Major Piotr Demkowski, 
a Polish officer charged with being a Soviet spy. 

POLAB BESEABCH. Interest in polar re- 
search during 1931 continued at a hi^ levels 
due to the numerous expeditions in the fields 
particularly in the Greenland area, and to ex- 
tensive preparations for an international polar 
project in 1932. By September of 1931, 14 na- 
tions had agreed to cooperate in the 1932 project, 
organized in commemoration of the 50th an- 
niversary of a similar international undertak- 
ing. From August, 1882, to August, 1883, 12 
nations cooperated in maintaining special expe- 
ditions in both the Arctic and Antarctic, which 
obtained valuable data on meteorological condi- 
tions and terrestrial magnetism. The 1932 ex- 
peditions were to remain in the field until Au- 
gust, 1933, and so far as desirable were to 
reoccupy stations used 50 years earlier. A British 
expedition planned to return to Fort Kae in 
Northern Canada. An American expedition, with 
two airplanes, arranged to establish a base at 
Fort Conger on Ellesmere Island, within 600 
miles of the North Pole. 

Antarctic. Exploration in the Antarctic dur- 
ing 1931 was carried on by two expeditions. A 
Norwegian expedition on the 'Norwegian com- 
manded by Maj. Gunner Isachsen, on Feb. 7, 
1931, completed the circumnavigation of the Ant- 
arctic Continent in one season. A number of ex- 
ploratory airplane flights were made from the 
Norwegia by Capt. Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen, who 
rei)orted the discovery of new land. About 200 
miles of coast line, lying some 500 miles south- 
west of Enderby Land, was claimed for the Nor- 
wegian crown and named Princess Kagnhild’s 
Land, in honor of the Norwegian princess. 

Sir Douglas Mawson and his British-Aus- 
tralian-New Zealand Antarctic Research Expedi- 
tion returned to Hobart, Tasmania, in the Dis- 
covery on Mar. 18, 1931, after extensive explora- 
tions along the coast of the Antarctic Continent 
from the vicinity of the Ross Sea westward to 
Kemp and Enderby Lands. Tlie ship had sailed 
from Hobart on Nov. 22, 1930. The season’s work 
resulted in the discovery of new lands, the chart- 
ing of a considerable stretch of the Antarctic 
coast, the checking of previous observations, and 
the collection of a large amount of scientific 
data. New land was sighted by airplane between 
longitudes 121° and 128° E., which was named 
Banzare Land, after the title of the expedition. 
Further west, at longitude 76° E., more new 
land was sighted, which was named Princess 
Elizabeth Land. Landing parties conducted in- 
vestigations along the coast of the nearby Mac- 
Robertson Land, which had been sighted on the 
Discover y^B 1930 expedition. 

Arctic. German, British, Danish, and Nor- 
wegian exj)pdition8 were active in Greenland dur- 
ing 1931. The German expedition of 17 members 
returned to Berlin Nov. 20, 1931, after a year 
and a half devoted to an investigation of the 
Greenland ice cap. They left in an icy grave the 
body of their leader, Prof. Alfred Wegener, who 
died in Noveml)er or December, 1930, while at- 
tempting to return to the coast from the central 
station. His body was found the following May. 
Among the notable achievements of the expedi- 
tion was the confirmation of Professor Wegener’s 
theory that Greenland was a great ice-fill^ bowl 
instead of a high plateau. Extensive measure- 
ments of the ice cap were made and at the centre 


of the island, where the altitude was 9850 feet, 
the ice was found to be 8860 feet thick. Meteor- 
ological observations were made throughout the 
winter of 1930-31 both in the interior and at the 
coast stations of the expedition. Parker Cramer, 
American aviator, and Capt. Wolfgang von 
Gronau, German aviator, made separate flights 
over the Greenland ice cap in the summer of 
1931 to test the feasibility of a regular northern 
air route between Europe and America. Cramer 
was lost at sea en route to Copenhagen, but Von 
Gronau, flying westward, arrived safely in 
Chicago. 

The British Arctic Air Route Expedition, which 
arrived in Greenland, July 26, 1930, to survey an 
air route from Canada to Great Britain across the 
Greenland ice cap, returned to London in the fall 
of 1931. One member of the party, Augustine 
Courtauld, spent more than six months alone at a 
station in the centre of the ic.e cap in order to make 
meteorological observations. Surveys of the coastal 
regions were made by boat and from the air. An- 
other party of the expedition’s members explored 
and mapped the region around Mount Forel 
(11,500 feet), the highest mountain in the Arc- 
tic, and ascended to within 500 feet of the sum- 
mit. In the summer of 1931, two small parties 
crossed the ice cap from the east to the west 
coast. 

Rivalry between Danes and Norwegians for 
the possession of the northwestern coast of 
Greenland resulted in the sending of one Nor- 
wegian and two Danish expeditions to that re- 
gion during 1931. See Greenland under History, 

In September, 1931, Sir Hubert Wilkins made 
an experimental cruise under the ice north of 
Spitzbergen (Svalbard), preliminary to a pro- 
jected undersea voyage to the North Pole. His 
submarine Nautilus was damaged by contact 
with the ice, however, and Sir Hubert was per- 
suaded to abandon his attempt. Returning from 
his eighth trip to the Arctic in September, 1931, 
Commander Donald B. MacMillan reported that 
he had mapped 1500 square miles of uncharted 
territory along the coast and interior of north- 
ern Labrador and explored some 50,000 square 
miles by airplane. 

The Norcross-Bartlett Greenland Expedition 
collected plant specimens for the New York Bo- 
tanical Gardens. Alterations in existing maps of 
Franz Josef Land and the discovery of additional 
small islands in that vicinity resulted from the 
explorations of the Soviet Arctic Expedition on 
the ice-breaker Malygin^ headed by Prof. U. U. 
Vize. Another Soviet expedition on the Lenin 
explored the Siberian coast between the three 
great rivers, the Kolyma, Indigirka, and Lena. 
Soviet explorers, who wintered in North Land 
(formerly Nicholas II Land) in 1939-31, made 
several trips by sledge to unexplored areas. They 
reported that Northern Land was an island, cov- 
ered for the most part with glacial ice. See 
Exploration ; AISbonauticb. 

POLICE. Se e Cri me. 

POLICE POWEB. See Law, Pboqbesb and 
Developments. 

POLIOMYELITIS. See Medicine, Progress 

OF. 

POLISH COBBIDOB. See Danzig; Poland, 
and Germany, under History, 

POLITICAL AMD SOCIAL SCIENCE, The 
American Academy of. A national forum for 
the discussion of political and social questions, 
founded in Philadelphia, Dec. 14, 1889, and in^ 
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corporated Feb. 14, 1891. The organization does 
not take sides upon controverted questions, but 
seeks to secure and present reliable information 
to assist the public in forming an intelligent and 
accurate opinion. In addition to occasional meet* 
ings during the fall and winter, an annual meet* 
ing is held in the spring of each year which see* 
sions, extending through two days, are devoted 
to the discussion of some general subject. The 
thirty-fifth annual meeting, which was held April 
17-18, 1931, considered the general subject ‘'Ele* 
meiits of an American Foreign Policy.” A six- 
session meeting conducted November 6-7, 1931, 
dealt with the general topic “Power and the 
Public.” The Annals is published bi-monthly as 
the ofiicial organ of the academy, each issue being 
devoted to a study of a particular topic of eco- 
nomic, political, or social importance. In 1931, the 
following volumes were issued: The Coming of 
Industry to the South; The Insecurity of Indua^ 
try; Organized Commodity Markets; Zoning in 
the United States; Elements of an American For- 
eign Policy; Prisons of Tomorroto; and An Eco- 
nomic Survey of Australia, These publications, 
from time to time, have included special studies 
prepared by research fellows appointed by the 
academy. The officers in 1931 were: President, 
Dr. Ernest Minor Patterson ; secretary. Dr. J. P. 
Lichtenberger ; treasurer, Charles J. Rhoads ; and 
vice presidents, the Hon. Herbert Hoover, Dr. 
Carl Kelsey, and Dr. Charles G. Haines. Head- 
quarters are at 3457 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. Subjects in the field 
of applied economics are treated in this volume 
under the following heads : Banks and Banking ; 
Business Review; Financial Review; Child 
Labor; Cooperation; Labor Arbitration and 
Conciliation; Labor Legislation; Maternity 
Protection; Minimum Wage; Old Age Pen- 
sions; Strkes and Lockouts; Unemployment; 
Women in Industby; Workmen's Compensa- 
tion. See also such articles as: Child Welfare; 
Labor, American Federation of; Statistics; 
Socialism ; Trade Unions ; Welfare Work. See 
also the article on Agriculture and the various 
crops. Further discussions are to be found in arti- 
cles on the several industries, minerals, public 
utilities, etc. Books on political science and eco- 
nomics for the general reader are to be found 
listed in the article Literature, English and 
American, under Economics and Politics. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, Academy of. An 
international institution for advancing the polit- 
ical sciences and promoting their application to 
public problems, founded in 1880 in New York 
City and incorporated in 1910. Its membership 
on Dec. 31, 1931, numbered 7103, of whom eight 
were honorary members, 224 life members, 6584 
individual members, and 1287 subscribing mem- 
bers, chiefly libraries and organizations. At the 
semi-annual meeting on April 24 in New York 
City “Depression and Revival” were discussed. 
At the fifty-first annual meeting on November 13 
unemployment, readjustments in production, 
prices and wages, and the world crisis were dis- 
cussed. The officers for 1931 were: Alanson B. 
Houghton, president; Albert Shaw, Paul M. 
Warburg, and R, C. McCrea, vice presidents; 
Parker T. Moon, secretary and editor of publica- 
tions; George A. Plimpton, treasurer; and Ethel 
Warner, director and assistant treasurer. The 
headquarters of the Academy are in Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 


P0LXTI08, Institute op. As finally estab- 
lished, in 1921, the purpose of the institute was 
to offer a forum for the discussion of world prob- 
lems. The annual sessions of the instate 
generally occur in the month of August, and are 
held for four weeks. 

The eleventh session of the institute met July 
30- Aug. 27, 1931. The following lecture courses 
were delivered : “The Economics of Fascism,” Dr, 
Luigi Villari, Rome; “The Economics of Com- 
munism,” Dr. George 8. Counts, New York City; 
“The Economics of C^italism,” M. C. Rorty, 
New York City; “The Economic Problems of the 
British Dominions.” Prof. Theodore B. Gregory, 
London; “Economic Problems and Policies of 
Germany,” Prof. Herbert von Beckorath. Bonn; 
“Economic and Commercial Policies of France,” 
Charles A. Le Neveu, Paris. 

The following is a list of round-table subjects, 
with the leaders of the round-table conferences; 
“The Future of Democracy,” Prof. Arthur N. 
Holcombe, Harvard University; “Social Psychol- 
ogy of International Conduct,” Prof. G. M. Strat- 
ton, University of California; “International 
Problems of Commercial and Financial Policy,” 
Prof. Jacob Viner, University of Chicago; “The 
Future of the British Commonwealth of Nations,” 
Dean P. E. Corbett, McGill University law fac- 
ulty; “The Distribution of Wealth and Income,” 
Prof. Theodore E. Gregory, London School of 
Economics; “The Political Situation in Western 
Europe,” Dr. Williams E. Rappard, Geneva. 
There were special general conferences on “Public 
Opinion and Disarmament,” conducted by James 
G. McDonald of the Foreign Policy Association, 
New York City, and “The Pact of Paris,” presided 
over by Prof. George H. Blakeslee, of Clark Uni- 
versity, who also conducted the conference on 
“India and Nationalism.” 

POLO. The Santa Paula polo team, fresh from 
the Pampas of the Argentine, completely dom- 
inated the 1931 season, achieving unexpected 
heights of excellence because of their thundering, 
hurly-burly style of play, and capping the sum- 
mer's achievements by winning the National Open 
Championship at Meadow Brook in September. 
Only twice before has this title left the United 
States — in 1910, when the Earl of Rock savage led 
the British to victory and in 1922 when Lewis 
Lacey's Argentine Hurlingham team won the 
championship. Manuel Andrada, Andres Gazotti, 
Juan and Job6 Reynal composed the triumphant 
four. Alfredo Harrington was an original member 
but when he was thrown heavily when showing a 
mount in the National Polo Pony Show, Gazotti, 
reserve, was called into action. Stephen San- 
ford's Hurricanes, with Pat Roark, England's 
best, Terence Preece, and Winston Guest, defend- 
ing champions were expected to gain top honors 
again but the aggressiveness, dash and fiery play 
of the visitors conquered. 

Devereux Milburn, retired internationalist, 
returned to play in the Monty Waterbury Me- 
morial Cup competition. He teamed with the two 
Guest brothers — Ray and Winston — ^and Michael 
Phipps and this quartet captured the trophy in 
this leading handicap event of the sport. In the 
final this Templeton team defeated Greentree, 
with Hitchcock, John Hay Whitney, G. H. (Pete) 
Bostwick, steeplechase rider, and Stewart Igle- 
hart, riding, 11 to 9. 

The national junior championship was won by 
Roslyn, composed of Ray Firestone, Seymour 
Knox, Harold £. Talbott, and W. H. Post, 2d. 
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Roslyn downed the Aiken Kniffhte, in the 
final of this tournament which was played at 
Rumson. These same Aiken Knights — ^Pete and 
Dunbar Bostwick, the Gerry's, E. T. and R. K., jr. 
— won the Herbert Memorial Cup. 

With handicaps figuring for the first time in 
the history of the game, and incidentally in the 
only collegiate championship held, the U. S. 
Military Academy riders galloped off with the 
outdoor intercollegiate title at Gedarhurst. Yale 
was considered a top-heavy favorite but handicap 
burdens proved too much and the Blue did not 
reach the final. Army rode off Harvard in the final. 

The indoor season was again a successful <»ie 
with a new team — Los Nanduces — ^toppling Win- 
ston Guest’s Optimists to win the national open 
title in April. Yale’s great team galloped away 
with both the Class A and Intercollegiate titles. 
The Brooklyn Riding and Driving Club won the 
Class B competition, Cleveland Class C, and Fort 
Sheridan Class D. Hun School won interscholastic 
honors. 

POMPEII. See Abch^eoloot. 

POMPILI, Basujo, Cardinal. An Italian 
prelate of the Roman Catholic Church, died in 
Rome, May 5, 1931. He was bom in ^oleto, 
Italy, Apr. 10, 1858, and attended the Vatican 
and Pontifical Seminaries, where he specialized 
in canon and civil law. Following his ordination 
in 1880, he became advocate to the Congregation 
of the Council and in 1891 was appointed Uditore. 
He also held important posts in the tribimals of 
the Apostolic Penitentiary and of the Sacred 
Kota, and was one of the chief consulting experts 
to the commission appointed by Pope Pius X for 
the codification of the canon laws. In 1907 he was 
made secretary of the Congregation of the Coun- 
cil. Elevated to the cardinalato in 1911, he be- 
came Vicar General for the Diocese of Rome 
two years later and in 1917 Cardinal Bishop of 
Velletri and Archpriest of the Basilica of St. 
John Lateral!. 

PONAPE. See Caroline Islands. 

POITDICH^BT. See Fbench India. 

PONS, Lily. See Music under Artists, 

POPE PITTS XI. Sec Roman Catholic 

Church. 

POPULATION. See each country under Area 
and Population', Agriculture, 

PORK. See Livestock. 

PORTLAND CEMENT. See Cement. 

PORTO RICO (PUERTO RICO), pfir'td-re'kO. 
An island in the West Indies, ceded by Spain to 
the United States by the treaty of Dec. 10, 1898 
(ratified Apr. 11, 1899). Capital, San Juan. 

Area and Population. Tlie most easterly and 
smallest but most densely populated of the four 
Greater Antilles, Porto Rico is situated 480 miles 
east of Cuba and 1380 miles southeast of New 
York. The island is about 100 miles long and 35 
miles wide, with an area of 3435 square miles, 
or approximately the size of Connecticut. The 
population at the census of 1930 was 1,543,913, 
or 440.5 inhabitants for each square mile, as 
compared with 1,299,809 (378.4 per square mile) 
in 1920, an increase for the decade of 244,104, or 
18.8 per cent. In 1920, the population was 73 
per cent white and 27 per cent Negro and mu- 
latto. The leading cities, with their populations 
in 1930, are: San Juan, 114,715 (71,443 in 1920) ; 
Ponce, 53,530 (41,912); Mayagttez, 37,060 (19,- 
124); and Caguas, 19,791 (12,149). For the 
period 1926 to 1930, births averaged 56,370 an- 
nually and deaths 33,876, the excess of births 


being 22,494 annually. The average birth rate for 
the period per 1000 of population was 38.5 and 
the death rate 23.1. 

Education. The public-school system is cen- 
tralized under a Commissioner of Education ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States 
for a term of four years. Elementary education 
is free and nominally compulsory. About 42 per 
cent of ihe population was illiterate in 1931, al- 
though illiteracy had been greatly reduced in the 
preceding quarter century. In 1930-31, enrollment 
in about 3786 public schools totaled 226,215. In 
addition, there were 9927 pupils in private schools 
and at^ut 3493 in the University of Porto Rico. 
Provisions of the Federal vocational training act 
were extended to Porto Rico by Federal legisla- 
tion approved Mar. 3, 1931, making available a 
Federal contribution of $120,000. 

Production. Agriculture is the principal sup- 
port of the population; there were 52,113 farms 
at the census of 1930, as compared with 41,078 
in 1920. The major crops are sugar, tobacco, 
citrus fruits and coffee, and the secondary crops 
are cotton, cacao, coconuts, beans, plantains, and 
fresh vegetables. Porto Rican sugar has free ac- 
cess to the American market, but the disastrous 
fall of prices for this and other island products 
in the years 1929-31 reduced Porto Rico’s income 
markedly. The sugar crop for 1931 totaled 783,- 
295 short tons, a figure exceeded only by the 
1930 crop of 865,352 short tons. Shipments of 
fresh vegetables to the United States increased 
from 368,163 pounds in 1928-29 to 1,678,468 
pounds in 1929-30. Fruit shipments to the United 
States rose from $3,861,000 in the calendar year 

1929 to $6,972,000 in 1930. See Aobioultubal 
Extension Work. 

Manufacturing industries are confined chiefiy 
to the production of refined sugar, cigars and 
cigarettes, wearing apparel, fine needlework, and 
canned and preserved fruits. The needlework in- 
dustry, which employed about 50,000 workers, 
mostly women, shipped articles valued at $12,- 
883,000 to the United States in 1930 ($14,293,000 
in 1929). 

Commerce. The external trade of Porto Rico 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, resulted 
in an excess of exports over imports of $21,149,- 
424, the largest favorable balance of trade in ten 
years. Exports held up remarkably well as com- 
pared with most other countries, the 1930-31 
total being $98,486,834, as against $99,566,205 in 
1929-30. Imports declined more sharply to $77,- 
337,410 from $83,922,829 in 1929-30. In the 
calendar year 1931 imports from the United 
States were valued at $60,636,500 ($74,219,219 
in 1930) and exports to the United States totaled 
$87,911,706 ($99,880,061 in 1930). 

The United States monopolized the bulk of the 
external trade, purchasing exports valued at $94,- 
876,997 in 1930-31, as against $95,097,640 in the 
previous year, and supplying imports to the value 
of $68,018,167, as compared with $73,078,779 in 
1929-30. Exports increased considerably in vol- 
ume but declined slightly in value due to lower 
price levels. The value of the five principal ex- 
ports to the United States in the calendar yc®-** 

1930 was: Sugar, $57,391,000; raw tobacco, $12,- 
762,000; cotton clothing, $11,646,000; fruits, $6,- 
792,000; and manufactured tobacco, $4,039,000. 

Finance. For the first time in 17 years, the 
Government reported an actual surplus in the 
general fund for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931i induding appropriation liabilities carried 
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over. Total receipts into general funds for the 
year were $16,611»200, including $11,054)107 of 
revenue receipts, $3,394,001 received through the 
sale of bonds, and other transfers. Total disburse- 
ments and transfers amounted to $16,360,150, in- 
cluding $15,705,107 of disbursements against ap- 
propriations. The surplus of $151,149, added to 
the balance of $401,877 on hand July 1, 1030, 
left a balance on hand July 1, 1931, of $553,026. 
On the latter date, the excess of total current 
assets over appropriation liabilities was $203,069, 
while a year earlier appropriation liabilities ex- 
ceeded the cash on hand by $88,546. Including the 
wiping out of the floating debt, the improvement 
in the status of the general fund during the year 
was $1,064,431. The budget for 1931-32 carried 
appropriations of $11,285,245. 

The bonded indebtedness of the Insular Gov- 
ernment on June 30, 1031, totaled $29,097,000, or 
a net increase during the year of $3,858,633. Sink- 
ing funds for redemption of bonds were $1,458,- 
577. The debt was contracted mainly for public 
improvements. 

Communications. Porto Rico in 1930 had 463 
miles of railway line, about 1600 miles of high- 
way (including 1080 miles of hard-surfaced 
roads). A total of 1217 vessels of 1,463,000 regis- 
tered tons entered Porto Rican ports in the for- 
eign trade (excluding the United States) in 1930 
and 1194 vessels of 1,555,619 tons cleared. 

Government. Porto Rico is governed in ac- 
cordance with the Jones Act passed by the United 
States Congress Mar. 2, 1917, and subsequent 
amendments. Executive power is vested in a gov- 
ernor appointed by the President of the United 
States and legislative power in a legislature of 
two elective houses — ^a senate of 13 members and 
a house of representatives of 39 members, all 
elected for four years. A resident commissioner, 
elected by the people for a term of four years, 
represents Porto Rico in the United States Con- 
gress. Tlie six departmental heads form an execu- 
tive council, presided over by the Governor. The 
Jones Act conferred United States citizenship 
collectively upon the people of the island. Of the 
7143 Government employees in 1931, all except 
233 were native Porto Ricans. Governor in 1931, 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, a son of President 
Roosevelt, who assumed office Oct. 7, 1929, suc- 
ceeding Horace M. Towner. 

History 

President Hoover's Visit. The attention of 
the American mainland was centred on Porto 
Rico aud its problems as a result of a two-day 
visit made by President Hoover on Mar. 23-24, 
1931. The President was enthusiastically wel- 
comed in the course of his 90-mile motor trip 
across the island to San Juan, the capital. In a 
speech there, he stressed tlie importance of Co- 
Operation in the economic rehabilitation of the 
island, which was still suffering from the dis- 
astrous effects of the 1928 hurricane. 

Independence Movement Revived. A wing of 
the Unionist party under Senator Antonio R. 
Barcelo, which had exercised control of island 
politics from 1904 to 1930, revived the independ- 
ence issue at a special convention held in San 
Juan June 8, 1931. The convention dropped the 
former party plank demanding statehood and 
substituted for it the goal of complete separation 
from the United States. This action was taken on 
the initiative of Senator Barcelo, shortly after 
the Porto Rican Supreme Court had refused him 


permission to use the Unionist party label in 
filing his candidacy for the post of Resident Com- 
missioner in the United States. The Court sus- 
tained the claim of the Allianza party to the 
Unionist title. Enactment of a law establishing a 
commission form of government for the city of 
San Juan had had the effect of cutting off the 
municipality’s contributions to the Unionist party 
funds. Moreover, in 1930 the Unionist party was 
reduced to a minority in the Legislature for the 
flrst time since its organization a quarter of a 
century earlier. According to observers, these 
factors combined to bring about Senator Bar- 
celo’s change of policy. 

According to American observers, the party’s 
independence programme failed to provoke wide- 
spread enthusiasm in the island. The numerically 
small Nationalist party applauded the Unionist 
stand, but called on Unionist members to demon- 
strate their sincerity by resigning from all Gov- 
ernment posts, an invitation which was not 
accepted. The three other parties — Allianza, Re- 
publicans, and Socialists — all vigorously opposed 
independence and a number of the Unionist leaders 
withdrew from the party in protest against the 
separation plank. Among these was former Sen- 
ator Mariano Abril, a founder of the party and 
for many years editor of its chief newspaper. He 
declared that fully 80 per cent of the population 
favored autonomy, i.e., statehood or the right to 
elect the Governor and all other officials, rather 
than independence. 

The San Juan Controversy. In connection 
with his effort at a general reoiganization of 
Porto Rican municipal administration, Governor 
Roosevelt aroused the hostility and active 0 ]>- 
position of Mayor Roberto Todd of San Juan 
and other city officials. The bonded indebtedness 
of all the island’s municipalities had inci eased 
from $4,132,177 in 1922 to $18,123,652 in 1930. 
The hurricane of 1928 precipitated a financial 
crisis, which made it necessary for the Insular 
Government to assume the debt charges of certain 
cities. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 19.30, 
71 out of 77 municipalities reported budget defi- 
cits. Conferences between the Governor and mu- 
nicipal and Legislative officials resulted in the 
passage during the 1930-31 session of the Legis- 
lature of a law simplifying municipal adminis- 
tration and providing for a closer check on ex- 
penditures. 

To meet the particularly acute financial situa- 
tion in San Juan, the Legislature in May, 1931, 
passed an emergency measure creating a com- 
mission form of government to continue for six 
years. Five commissioners, nominated by the 
Governor and confirmed by the Senate, were to 
select a city manager and auditor for the city 
and supervise the actions and plans of both. The 
city manager, in turn, was to appoint the ad- 
ministrative staff. San J uan, which had been 
controlled for six terras by Mayor Todd, had 
reported increasingly large deficits. In 1928-29 
the deficit was $36,020, in 1929-30 it was $114,- 
363, and in 1930-31, $140,000. According to Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, these deficits did not include a 
considerable percentage of uncollectible taxes 
carried as assets. When the bill establishing com- 
mission government was passed municipal em- 
ployees had been unpaid for many months and 
the city was unable to sell its securities on the 
open market. 

Both laws were intended to become operative 
immediately, but were held up by suits filed in 
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the Porto Rican courts* Mayor Todd in the mean- 
tune refused to vacate his office, the term of 
which was to expire in January, 1936. He as- 
serted that the law establishing commission gov- 
ernment for San Juan was passed by a fictitious 
majority of the Legislature after legal adjourn- 
ment time and that the city’s accumulated deficit 
of over $400,000 was due to the failure of the In- 
sular Government to collect and pay to the city 
taxes due. In September, the local courts upheld 
the constitutionality of the law and the commis- 
sion form of government went into effect, the new 
city manager being Jesus Benitez Castano. 

Otheb Legislation. Other legislation adopted 
during the 1930-31 session of the Legislature in- 
cluded a Civil Service law and fiscal measures 
intended to adjust more equitably the burden of 
taxation. Taxes were increased on gasoline, auto- 
mobiles, tires, electric refrigerators, and a wide 
range of luxury articles. A Department of Labor 
was created to take over work formerly handled 
by a bureau in the Department of Agriculture 
and Labor. Governor Roosevelt vetoed an election 
bill which sought to abolish the literacy require- 
ment for suffrage and which he said would put 
election machinery into the hands of the majority 
group in the Legislature. 

Pboiiibition Repeal Movement. An agitation 
for the repeal of the Volstead Act in so far as it 
applied to Porto Rico gained ground during 1931. 
In December of 1930 the Insular Supreme Court, 
by a three to two decision, had decided that Fed- 
eral prohibition cases could be tried in the island 
courts, but that the prosecution must be con- 
ducted by the United States Attorney or one of 
his representatives. The decision ended prosecu- 
tions by the insular police and the insular 
Attorney General’s Office, which previously had ac- 
counted for 80 per cent of all convictions involv- 
ing prohibition law violations. An average of 
3500 liquor cases a year had been tried in insular 
courts as a result of police enforcement activities. 
In June, 1931, the League of Civic, Economic and 
Social Associations, and the League of Women 
Voters voted to send a commission to Washing- 
ton to secure permission from Congress for the 
holding of a prohibition referendum on the island 
at the 1032 election. The island’s Resident Com- 
missioner in Washington, Felix Cordova Davila, 
petitioned President Hoover for the restoration 
of the liquor traffic in Porto Rico. 

Dr. Carlos C. Chardon, Insular Commissioner 
of Agriculture, was formally inducted as the first 
Porto Rican chancellor of the University of Porto 
Rico on May 23. Governor Roosevelt on August 4 
addressed a letter to the Federal Land Bank in 
Baltimore urging modification of the bank’s fore- 
closure policy, affecting some 5000 Porto Rican 
farmers who had borrowed $15,000,000. The press 
of the island criticized severely the eviction of a 
number of farmers and Governor Roosevelt 
pointed out that the foreclosed farms for the 
most part reverted to jungle for lack of buyers. 

PORTS AND HARBORS. New York. Per- 
mission was granted by the U. S. War Depart- 
ment on January 17 for the construction of 1000- 
ft. piers on both the New Jersey and New York 
sides of the Hudson River opposite mid-town 
Manhattan. This involved the further narrowing 
of the Hudson by an extension of the pier-head 
lines but would still leave a channel over half a 
mile wide. It cleared the way for pier construc- 
tions estimated at $25,000,000. The War Depart- 
ment had under way a special study of the 


mucih discussed question of bridge clearance ,in 
port areas. While existing New York bridges 
were built with a clearance of 135 ft., proposals 
for a bridge over the lower Hudson, in the neavy 
shipping area, led to the Port Authority ad- 
vising 185 ft. clearance for the Hudson to Hast- 
ings and 150 ft. above that point. 

u. S. Wab Department. In order to take ad- 
vantage of lower construction costs Confess 
was asked to pass a new river and harbor bill at 
the increased total of $75,000,000. 

international commission representing the 
United States and Mexico had under considera- 
tion the creation of a deep-water port at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande. 

A radical change was made in harbor entrance 
design in the construction at Franklyn, Mich., 
and some other Great Lakes ports on the east 
shore of Lake Michigan. The old narrow chan- 
nels between parallel entrance piers were replaced 
by a new entrance of the modern arrowhead type 
in which a triangular bay is inclosed by break- 
waters. The two breakwaters are about half a 
mile apart at the shore and converge to a 400 
ft. harbor entrance. It was expected that naviga- 
tion would be facilitated during storm and ice 
conditions by this type of construction. 

Piiiladelphia-Camden Port Authority. Fol- 
lowing the trend of recent years, a new organiza- 
tion, similar to the Port of New York Authority, 
was created June 29 to take over and operate 
the great Philadelphia-Camden Suspension bridge 
and supervise transit and port development in 
this area. 

Southampton, England. Steady progress was 
made in the dock extension project of the South- 
ern Railway at this great port. About half of 
the 7000-ft. quay wall and the reclamation of 
180 acres back of it, were completed. Construc- 
tion of the remaining portion and the reclama- 
tion of 180 additional acres was to go forward 
immediately. 

Unique Floating Dock Project. The con- 
struction of a floating dry dock for the harbor 
board of Wellington, New Zealand, was completed 
in yards on the Tyne, England. The dock was 
constructed in three sections which were launched 
and joined together to form the completed struc- 
ture, 584 ft. long and 107^^ ft. wide. This was 
tow^ 13,000 miles to New Zealand by the Suez 
Canal route, reaching its destination safely on 
Dec. 28, 1931, after a trip of nearly six months. 

India. The Government of India had under 
construction a port on the east coast about mid- 
way between Madras and Calcutta. There was no 
port in this line of coast and the new work, to 
be completed in 1932, will serve an interior area 
of some 125,000 square miles. Dredging of 
swampy areas, filling in of other low land, con- 
struction of quay walls, store yards, water sup- 
ply, and complete facilities for a 30-ft. ocean 
port were involved. Ore and oil will be important 
cargoes in this new development. 

PORTUGAL. A republic of Europe, situated 
west of Spain in the Iberian Peninsula. Capital 
Lisbon. 

Area and Population. The total area of Portu- 
gal, including the Azores and Madeira, was 35,880 
square miles and the census population for 1930 
was 6,660,862 (preliminary), compared with 
6,032,991 at the census of 1020. Continental 
Portugal comprised 34,604 square miles and 
6,196,020 inhabitants (1930) ; the Azores and 
Madeira, 1276 square miles and 464,832 inhabit- 
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ants. Births for the period 1926 to 1930 av- 
eraged 206,872 annually and deaths 122,102, the 
rates per 1000 inhabitants being 31.1 and 18.3, 
respectively. The population of Lisbon was 687,- 
834 in 1930 and 486,372 in 1920; of P6rto 
(Oporto), 227,505 (203,091 in 1920). 

Education. Of the total 1920 population, 
4,277,341 were unable to read or write. In 1928- 
29 there were 340,622 pupils in primary schools, 
10,290 in circuit schools, 14,080 in secondary 
schools, and 5013 in three universities at Lisbon, 
Coimbra, and P5rto. 

Production. Agriculture is the chief industry. 
The yields of the principal crops in 1930 were; 
Wheat, 13,531,000 bushels; rye, 4,863,000 bush- 
els; barley, 2,051,000 bushels; oats, 7,723,000 
bushels; corn, 14,924,000 bushels in 1929; pota- 
toes, 12,669,000 bushels in 1929; wine, 174,350,- 
000 gallons in 1929; olive oil, 3,417,000 gallons 
in 1930-31. Cork prc^uction, one of the principal 
sources of wealth, totaled 140,000 metric tons in 

1930. Sardine fishing is important. The 1929 
mineral production included 226,000 metric tons 
of coal and lignite and 384,000 tons of copper 
pyrites. The chief manufactured products are 
cotton textiles, decorative tile, chinaware, super- 
phosphate of lime (about 100,000 tons annually), 
cement, and embroidery. 

Commerce. Imports in 1930 were valued at 

2.405.709.000 escudos ($108,016,000), as against 

2.528.607.000 escudos ($113,029,000) in 1929, 
and exports declined to 945,274,000 escudos 
($42,443,000) from 1,073,240,000 escudos ($47,- 
974,000) in the previous year. The United King- 
dom in 1930 supplied 21.4 per cent of all imports 
and took 21.5 per cent of all exports. The chief 
exports, in order of value, were wines, fish and 
sardines, cork, fruits and nuts, and olive oil. 
According to preliminary figures for 1931, ex- 
ports were 17 per cent and imports 30 per cent 
lower than in 1930. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 

1931, the Finance Minister reported a surplus 
in the closed account of 152,000,000 escudos, 
compared with surpluses of 40,000,000 escudos in 
1929-30 and of 286,000,000 escudos in 1928-29. 
Ordinary budget estimates for 1930-31 were; 
Revenues, 1,947,242,000 escudos; expenditures, 

1.899.965.000 escudos. For 1931-32, the respective 
estimates were 1,800,960,000 escudos and 1,764,- 

297.000 escudos. The total public debt on June 
30, 1929, including that held by the Government, 
amounted to 6,704,637,000 paper escudos ($296,- 

340.000, converted at the newly stabilized par of 
$0.0442) and 185,342,000 gold escudos ($200,- 

262.000, converted at the par value of the gold 
escudo, $1.0805). The escudo was stabilized at 
$0.0442 U. S. currency, effective July 1, 1931 
under the law of June 13, 1931; the former par 
value was $1.0805. 

Communications. In 1929, there were 2100 
miles of railway line operated by the private 
Portuguese Railway company, including 894 
miles of line leased from tne Government. High- 
ways extended 9937 miles (1929). In 1930, 
7356 vessels, of 27,697,000 net registered tons, 
entered the ports in the international and coast- 
wise trade, and 7289 vessels, of 27,646,700 tons, 
cleared. 

Government. For the Constitution of 1911, 
see 1930 Year Book. Acting President in 1931, 
Gen. Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona (elected 
Mar. 25, 1928). The Cabinet, as constituted Jan. 
20, 1930, was headed by Gen. Domingos de 


Oliveir^ as Prime Minister. Dr. Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar was Minister of Finance. Par- 
liament had not been convened (1931) since the 
establishment of the military dictatorship on 
June 6, 1926. 

History 

Anti-Carmona Revolts. The series of revolu- 
tionary conspiracies against the military dic- 
tatorship established hy General Carmona in 
1926 assumed more formidable proportions in 

1931. Headed by political exiles from the main- 
land, garrison revolts broke out in Madeira and 
the Azores early in April, followed two weeks 
later by a temporarily successful uprising in 
Portuguese Guinea. The Government immediately 
dispatched a military and naval expedition, in- 
cluding some 700 troops, to Madeira. The rebel 
leader, General Sousa Diaz, was forced to capit- 
ulate unconditionally on May 2, following the 
bombardment of the environs of Funchal, the 
chief city, and skirmishing between attacking and 
defending forces. The Azores garrisons surrend- 
ered about the same time. The Government re- 
ported the cost of the revolts in both Madeira and 
the Azores at about $3,000,000, the loss of a 
gunboat through a collision, and 15 men killed 
and 30 wounded. 

Meanwhile revolutionary elements on the main- 
land took advantage of the absence of a part of 
the army to attempt the overthrow of the dic- 
tatorship. May Day disorders in Lisbon assumed 
such proportions that the members of the Cab- 
inet took refuge in the military barracks. The 
police restored order only after turning a ma- 
chine gun on the rioters. May Day’s toll was four 
killed and 21 injured in Lisbon, 18 injured in 
Oporto (P5rto), where martial law was declared, 
and minor casualties in other cities. The upris- 
ing in Bolama, capital of Portuguese Guinea, 
on the night of April 17 was not learned of in 
Portugal until May 4. A naval force with 600 
Portuguese troops immediately sailed for Bo- 
lama and it was reported on May 7 that the 
rebel junta there had surrendered. 

The Government sought to conciliate the un- 
rest evidenced by these events and announced 
a plan to modify the dictatorship, which in- 
cluded the election in October, 1931, of a Par- 
liament to draft a new Constitution and the pro- 
mulgation of a new administrative code early in 

1932. It also undertook an extensive program 
of public works construction, ilnanced partly by 
a loan of $5,000,000 floated in London. In pre[>- 
aration for the elections, the Democrats, Social- 
ists, Nationalists, and minor parties opposing 
the dictatorship united their forces in a new 
National Union party, led by Gen. Norton de 
Matos, former Ambassador to Great Britain. 

On the morning of August 26 another uprising 
against the Government took place among ]>art 
of the Lisbon garrison. Fierce street fighting, 
in which machine guns, armored cars, and bomb- 
ing planes participated, took a toll of 80 lives 
and about 300 wounded. The revolt, which ap- 
arently resulted from the dismissal of Col. 
chiappa de Azeveda as Minister of War, was 
finally crushed. The oflacers and leading civilians 
participating in the outbreak were deported to 
the African colonies, while the disaffected troops 
were split up and distributed among other Portu- 
guese garrisons. Nothing further was heard of 
the promise of elections in 1931, and political 
unrest was still acute at the end of the year. 
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The Economic Depression. The prevailing 
political discontent was stimulated by high tax- 
ation at a time when the incomes of all classes of 
the population were falling off due to the world 
economic depression. At the close of 1931, Portu- 
guese business and financial circles were alarmed 
by the continued low value of the pound sterling, 
with which the escudo was closely bound. The 
reduction of remittances from Portuguese emi- 
grants and the suspension of interest payments 
on Brazilian external bonds were other blows to 
Portuguese economy, which were reflected in a 
30 per cent decline in imports in 1931. 

Friction between British commercial Interests 
and the Portuguese Government continued dur- 
ing 1031, largely as a result of the discrimina- 
tory customs duties levied upon goods imported 
in foreign bottoms. In May, the Council of the 
London Chamber of Commerce requested the 
British Government to terminate the Anglo- 
Portugucse commercial treaty. See Naval 

ROQUES S 

POBTDGtTESE EAST AFBICA. See Mo- 
zambique. 

POBTUGXTESE GUINEA, gl'ne. A colony of 
Portugal on the west coast of Africa, entirely 
surrounded on the land side by French territory. 
It includes the archipelago of Bijagoz, together 
with the island of Bolama on which is situated 
the capital, Bolama (population 4000). Area, 
estimated at 22,000 square miles; population 
(1928), 343,001. The principal port is Bissau. 

For the revolt against the Carmona Govern- 
ment in 1931, see Portugal under History, 

POBTUGUESB WEST AFBICA. See An- 
gola. 

POST OFFICE DEPABTMENT. See Unit- 
ed States under Administration, 

POTASH. See Fertilizers. 

POTASSIUM. See Fki^tilizers. 

POTATOES. The potato production in 1931 
of 20 countries repoiting to the International 
Institute of Agriculture was estimated at 4,448,- 
.'i 11,000 bushels, a decrease of only 2.2 per cent 
from the preceding crop and an increase of 8.7 
per cent over the annual average for the five 
years 1925-1929. The potato area of these coun- 
tries in 1931, 25,093,000 acres, was 3.1 per cent 
above the acreage of 1930 and 3 per cent above 
the five-year annual average. As in the pre- 
ceding year a number of European countries 
reported yields well above the annual average 
for the five-year period. The leading producing 
countries exclusive of the United States reported 
yields as follows: Germany, 1,592,009,000 bush- 
els; Poland, 1,208,113,000 bushels; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 310,062,000 bushels; Spain, 124,162,000 
bushels; and Belgium, 101,580,000 bushels. For 
the Soviet Kepublics an average annual yield of 
1,004,067,000 bushels grown on 13,447,000 acres 
was reported for the five years 1926-1929. France, 
which is a large producer of potatoes, is not in- 
cluded in the estimates here given. The Canadian 
crop of 1931 was estimated at 91,815,000 bush- 
els, or 14.2 per cent above the yield in 1930 
and 23.1 per cent above the five-year annual 
average. 

The potato crop of the United States in 1931 
as estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
was 376,248,000 bushels produced on 3,382,000 
acres or at an average yield per acre of 111.3 
bushels. Both yield and acreage in 1931 were 
larger than in either of the two preceding years. 
The late potato crop was estimated as 13 per 


cent larger than the crop of 1930. The early 
potato crop, grown in the Southern States and 
generally marketed from March to June, was 
placed at 40,381,000 bushels produced on 346,730 
acres or at the rate of 134 bushels per acre, llie 
average farm price, 42.9 cents per bushel, was 
based on the farm prices of late potatoes pre- 
vailing December 1, and on the seasonal average 
price of early potatoes. On this basis the value 
of the 1931 crop was only $161,264,000 which 
was 45 per cent less than the value of the pre- 
ceding crop and 62 per cent below that of the 1029 
production. The average of December prices per 
bushel in 1031 was less than half the correspond- 
ing price the preceding year, only one-third of that 
price two years before and the lowest since 1900. 

The leading potato producing States and their 
yields were reported as follows: Maine, 50,960,- 
000 bushels ; Minnesota, 28,880,000 bushels ; New 
York, 28,684,000 bushels; Pennsylvania, 20,549,- 
000 bushels; Wisconsin, 24,924,000 bushels; and 
Idaho, 24,200,000 bushels. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, 
the United States exported 1,548,000 bushels of 
potatoes and imported 343,757,000 pounds. 

POULTBY. See Livestock. 

POULTBY DISEASES. See Veterinary 
Medicine. 

POWEB, Tyrone. An American actor, died 
in Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 30, 1931. Born in 
London, England, May 2, 1809, he attended Dover 
College and made his first appearance on the 
stage in St. Augustine, Fla., in 1886 in The 
Private Secretary, He played in The Lion and 
the Lamb in New York City in 1889 and had 
the leading r6le in his own play, The Texan, in 
London in 1804. He subsequently toured with 
Beerbohm Tree, with Mrs. Fiske in Little Italy 
and Becky Sharp, and with Julia Marlowe in 
When Knighthood Was in Flower, His last stage 
appearances were with Fritz Leiber in Shakes- 
pearean repertoire. He also had appeared in sev- 
eral silent motion picture productions. 

POWEB COIOEISBION, Federal. See Unit- 
ed States under Administration, 

POWEB DEVELOPMENT. See Power 
Plants; Steam Turbines; Water Power. 

POWEB PLANTS. The prevailing depression 
was reflected in tlie power plant field to the ex- 
tent that fewer new plants were projected during 
1031 than normally, although most of those sta- 
tions upon which construction had begun were 
completed. There was a marked falling off in the 
industrial power load of central stations, but this 
was largely offset by an increase in the domestic 
load, with the commercial lighting load holding 
up well, so that the total output for the year, ol 
86,079,000,000 kilowatt-hours, was less than 4 
per cent under that of 1930. The income from the 
sale of electricity was less than 1 per cent un- 
der the preceding year. The central station bud- 
get for 1932 was about $450,000,000, of which 18 
per cent was allocated to generating plants, 12 
per cent to transmission lines and 04 per cent 
to distribution. 

Some increased activity was apparent in the 
construction of new municipal plants and those 
serving public institutions. Increased atten- 
tion was given to lower plant investment costs 
without sacrificing operating elfficiency. This 
was reflected to some extent in simplification 
of design and as a result many of the newer 
plants showed low unit investment, which was, 
in most installations, under $100 per kilowatt. 
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In engineering aspects, 1931 was not a year 
of spectacular achievements, but rather one of 
engineering refinements and tedinioal research. 
With the exception of the new stokers at the 
Hudson Avenue station of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company, each capable of burning 57,000 pounds 
of coal per hour, and the largest built up to 1931, 
and the installation of a 50-ton pulverizer at the 
Kips Bay plant of the New York Steam Com- 
pany, there were no new records established in 
the size of steam generating equipment. Al- 
though the first 1800-pound plant in the United 
States went into operation at the Philip Carey 
Company, Lockland, 0., the number using steam 
at 1200 to 1400 pounds put into service was 
exceeded by those of moderate pressure, 400 to 
600 pounds. There was, however, a noticeable 
trend toward higher temperatures with several 
of the new plants employing steam at 825® F. 
instead of 750® which heretofore had been con- 
sidered as the desirable limit in America. This 
increase in temperature was made possible 
through advances in metallurgy. The 10,000- 
kilowatt 1000® F. unit at the Delray Station in 
Detroit, was in commercial operation and had 
been operating for some months at 900® F. The 
same trend was apparent in Europe. While a few 
stations there employed high temperatures for 
several years, the practice was gaining more gen- 
eral acceptance. Notable among these newer in- 
stallations was the St. Denis station, nearing 
completion, which was to employ steam at 925 
pounds pressure and 930° F. temperature and a 
new large high-pressure station in Moscow which 
will employ steam at 032® F. 

During the year two notable applications of 
the mercury cycle were announced. These were a 
20,000 high kilowatt installation at the Schenec- 
tady works of the General Electric Company and 
one of like size at the Kearny station of Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company of New Jersey. 
Decision to install these units was predicated 
largely upon the pioneer installation at Hart- 
ford which in February, 1931, had completed a 
year’s continuous successful operation during 
which it turned out 136,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
at an average heat consumption of 10,100 B.t.u. 
per net kilowatt-hour. The new units which were 
double the size of the one at Hartford were 
expected to deliver a kilowatt-hour on 8800 
B.t.u. The Schenectady installation was to be an 
outdoor plant. The mercury pressure was to be 
126 pounds gauge, and after passing through the 
mercury turbine the vapor was to generate 
steam at 475 pounds, 465® F. in a condenser- 
boiler. The exhaust from the Kearny mercury 
turbine was to generate steam at 360 pounds to 
be used as part of the supply to a 76,000- 
kilowatt steam turbine. 

PBAIBIE FBO VINCES. The name applied 
to the three Canadian Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta (q.v.). The census 
population of the three Provinces in 1931 was 
2,363,620, compared with 1,966,082 in 1921. See 
Canada. 

PBpATT institute, a nonsectarian educa- 
tional institution in Brooklyn, N. Y., founded in 
1887 and composed of four schools: Fine and ap- 
plied arts, household science and arts, science and 
technology, and library science. The 1931 autumn 
enrollment was 6080, mstributed as follows : Arts, 
2006; household science, 992; science and tech- 
nology, 2056; library school, 27. There were 181 
members on the faculty and 12 special lecturers. 


The library contained 143,000 volumes. President, 
Frederic B. Pratt, A.M., LL.D. 

PBBHISTOBIC MAN. See Anthbopology. 

PBESBBSY, Euoenb Wyley. An American 
producer and dramatist, died in Holljrwood, Calif., 
Sept. 9, 1931. He was born in Williamsburg, 
Mass., Mar. 13, 1853, and made his ddbut as an 
actor at the Boston Theatre, Boston, in 1874, 
remaining there until 1880 when he went to New 
York City to appear in Haeel Kirke, He was 
stage director for A. M. Palmer during 1883-96 
and a lecturer at the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts during 1886-94. From 1896 to 
1906 he was an independent producer, and after 
1019 a consulting expert for feature films, being 
associated with the Paramount and Metro- 
Gold wyn-Mayer Companies. Among his plays are 
Squirrel Inn (with Frank R. Stockton, 1893) ; 
Giles Corep (1894); The Courtship of Miles 
Standish (1896); A Ward of France (with 
Franklin Fyles, 1897); The Three Graces 
(1907) ; The Coast of Chance (1908) ; The Bar- 
rier (from Rex Beach’s novel, 1908) ; and The 
Other Man (1912). 

PBESBYTEBIAN CHUBCH. The Presby- 
terian Church, with the Reformed churches, rests 
on features of the Reformation brought forward 
by Zwingli and Calvin. It consists of bodies in the 
United States, the British Isles, and elsewhere, 
following the doctrinal and ecclesiastical system 
developed in Holland and France and more fully 
in Scotland under John Knox. Organizations in 
the United States bearing the Presbyterian name: 
The Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America ; Presbyterian Church in the United 
States ( South ) ; United Presbyterian Church of 
North America ; Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church; Cumberland Presbyterian Church, Col- 
ored; Reformed Presbyterian Church; Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, General Synod; Associate 
Synod of North America, also known as the As- 
sociate Presbyterian Church; and the Associated 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod. The Presbyterian 
churches of the United States have official affilia- 
tions with the Alliance of Reformed Churches 
throughout the World Holding the Presbyterian 
System. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CUMBER- 
LAND. See Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. This is the 
largest body of the denomination and is repre- 
sented by churches in every State of the Union 
and by official mission stations in Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and foreign lands. In 1931 its 
churches in the United States were organized 
into 46 synods and 293 presbyteries. Statistics 
for the year ending Mar. 31, 1931, showed a 
total communicant membership of 1,999,131. 
The Sunday-school enrollment totaled 1,620,496. 
As a result of the movement to dissolve 
churches having a nominal existence and to 
combine churches where advisable, the number 
was decreased by 75, giving a total of 9242, in- 
cluding 44 churches organized during the year, 
as against 80 which were dissolved. The number 
of ministers in 1931 was 10,014. Contributions 
during the year amounted to $58,171,381. Of the 
total income, $46,217,335 was used for congrega- 
tional expenses, while $12,484,804 was devoted 
to benevolences, including $3,841,579 given to 
the board of national missions, $3,364,882 to the 
board of foreign missions, $842,684 to the board 
of C^istian education, and $324,985 to the board 



BREMO STEAM PLANT OF VIRGINIA PUBLIC SERVICE VO. 



SAFE HARBOR DEVELOPMENT ON SUSQUEHANNA RIVER 

POWER PLANTS OF 1931 



HARDING STREET STATION OF INDIANAPOLIS POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
Initial Inatallation of 70,000 kilowatt^ with Provision of Extension to 140,000 kilowatts 



MODEL OP GENERAL ELECTRIC MERCURY-PROCESS POWER PLANT AT SCHENECTADY 

Key to Numbered Parts: 1. Deaerator. 2. Mercury Turbine-generator. 3. Peed-water Heaters. 4. Evapo- 
rators. 6. Steam Turbine-generator. 6 Gant^ Crane. 7. Condenser Boilers. 8. Mercury Boiler. 9. Air Pre- 
heater. 10. Mercury Boiler Stack. 11. Steam Boiler Stack. 12. Cylinders containing induced-draft fans, and 
serving as coal bunkers. 18 Air Preheater. 14. Steam Boiler. 15. Porced-draft Blowers. 
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of i^nsious for current needs, besides $1,193,189 
additional for the pension endowment fund. The 
denomination maintains 52 colleges and 13 theo- 
logical seminaries. Its official organ is the JPres- 
hyt^ian Magazine (monthly). Privately-owned 
periodicals are the Presbyterian Advance, the 
Presbyterian Banner, and the Preabyteria/n (all 
weekly ) . 

The 1031 meeting of the general assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United StatM of 
America was held in Pittsburgh, Pa., May 29- 
June 3. As a result of action taken at the 1930 
assembly, by which women were admitted to the 
office of ruling elder, women were enrolled as 
commissioners for the first time in the history 
of the assembly, five being seated. The depart- 
ment of church cooperation and union reported 
progress in negotiations looking toward union 
with other Bcformed Churches holding tlie Pres- 
byterian system. However, it was not regarded 
as likely that organic union would soon be 
achieved except with the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America; negotiations were con- 
tinued on a definite basis with that body for 
possible union in 1932. 

The assembly approved the report of the special 
commission on marriage, divorce, and remarriage, 
which included a study of a proposed revision of 
the chai)ter on marriage and divorce in the Con- 
fession of Faith; but it went unequivocally on 
record as disapproving ecclesiastical pronounce- 
ments oil the subject of birth control. It also 
voiced its undiminished opposition to the bever- 
age traffic in intoxicating liquor, whether legal- 
ized or illicit, and pledged whole-hearted 
codperation to President Hoover and to those re- 
sjioiisible in the enforcement of prohibitory laws. 
The assembly endorsed the programme presented 
by the general council, making the supreme issue 
of the coming year in the church one of spiritual 
emi)liasis, and voted to petition President Hoover 
for a national day of humiliation and prayer. 

At this assembly was celebrated the centennial 
of oigaiiized American Presbyterian foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise. A revision of the Book of 
Common Worshij) was adopted. The assembly 
declared adopted by vote of tlie presbyteries two 
overtures: one levising the organization and 
procedure of the perinament judicial commission; 
and one icscindiiig the constitutional rule which 
provided for the licensing of local evangelists. 
It also voted to send down overtures for the pur- 
pose of maintaining high standards in and as- 
suring the better and easier distribution of the 
ministry. Dr. Lewis Seymour Mudge of Phila- 
deliihia was elected Moderator, or presiding officer, 
for 1931-32 and was also reflected as Stated 
Clerk of the general assembly for a third five- 
year term. This was only the fourth time since 
1789 that tlie same person filled both of these 
offices simultaneously. Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, 
president of Girard College, was named Vice 
Moderator. The office of the general assembly is 
618 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PBESBYTEBIAE’ CHUBCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES (SOUTH). This division of 
the Presbyterian denomination covers the ter- 
ritory commonly known as the Southern States. 

The denomination was composed in 1931 of 17 
synods and 92 presbyteries, with 3567 organized 
churches, 2424 ministers, and 462,299 members. 
The ruling elders numbered 16,047 and deacons, 
17,966. Contributions for the year amounted to 
$8,808,292 for current expenses and $4,164,815 


for benevolences. The church supported 420 mis- 
sionaries in Africa, Brazil, China, Japan, Korea, 
and Mexico; these missionaries were assisted by 
3408 native workers. In the six countries ti^re 
were 49,340 church members and 86,962 Sunday- 
school members. The church maintains 4 theo- 
logical seminaries, 1 training school for lay 
workers (white), 1 training school for lay work- 
ers (colored), 18 colleges, 13 junior colleges, 12 
secondary schools, 19 mountain schools, 2 Mexi- 
can mission schools, and 15 orphans’ homes and 
schools. It publishes the Presbyterian Survey, 
which is the medium of communication of all de- 
partments with the membership of the church. 
Privately-owned papers are the Christian Ob- 
server and the Preabyteria/n of the South, 

The general assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States met in Montreat, 
N. C., May 28, 1931. R. A. Dunn, LL.D., a ruling 
elder of Charlotte, N. C., was elected Moderator, 
succeeding the Rev. Thomas W. Currie, president 
of Austin (Texas) Theological Seminary. The of- 
fices of the general assembly are located at 720 
Kirby Building, Dallas, Texas. The Rev. J. D. 
Leslie, D.D., was Stated Clerk and the Rev. E. C. 
Scott Assistant Stated Clerk in 1931. 

PBESBYTEBIAN CHUBCH OF NOBTH 
AMEBIC A, United. A branch of the Presby- 
terian Church formed by the union of the As- 
sociate and the Associate Reformed Churches, 
effected in Pittsburgh in 1858. 

The general assembly convened in Youngstown, 
Ohio, May 27, 1931. On that date there were 
in the United States 11 synods, 66 presbyteries, 
879 congregations, 901 ministers, 4949 ruling 
elders, and a church membership of 176,606. 
The total membership, including missionary 
fields, was 242,293. The Sabbath-school enroll- 
ment was 207,144, while the young people’s so- 
cieties numbered 1133 with a membership of 
29,874. Contributions for the year 1930-31 to- 
taled $5,892,484, and missionary contributions 
$1,929,829. Among matters of chief importance 
approved by the Youngstown assembly were 
making optional the election of synodical super- 
intendents by the American synods, and chang- 
ing the membership of the board of adminis- 
tration, requiring that it be selected from the 
synods of America by a specified scale of repre- 
sentation, and not as heretofore from the mem- 
bership of the budget mission boards. 

The denomination supported 432 men and 
women in four foreign mission fields and 305 
men and women in homeland missions. It car- 
ried on medical work in 32 foreign hospitals 
and dispensaries ; conducted educational work 
in 397 schools at home and abroad; maintained 
nine colleges and four theological seminaries at 
home and abroad; and reached 37,729 young 
men and women in its schools and colleges, 
from which more than 0000 were graduated. 
The official organ of the church is the United 
Presbyterian, a church-owned, yet independent 
weekly, published in Pittsburgh. The moderator 
of the general assembly in 1931 was the Rev. 
J. Knox Montgomery, D.D., LL.D., president of 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, and 
the stated clerk was the Rev. 0. H. Milligan, 
D.D., Avalon, Pa. Headquarters of the board 
of administration are at 705 Publication Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PBESBYTEBIAN SYSTEM, Alliance of 
Refobmed Chubches Thbouohout the Wobld 
Holding the. See Refobmed Chubches Thbough- 
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OUT THE WORI-D Hoi-DING THE PRESSTTESZAN ST8^ 
TEM, Alliance of. 

PBESIDElTTIAJEi PBOGBAMME FOB UN- 
EMPLOYMENT. See Unemployment. 

PBESIDENTS OF COLLEOES. See Uni- 
versities AND Colleges; article on each college. 

PBICES. See Business Review. 

PBIMITIVE ABT. See Art Exhibitions; 
Painting. 

PBIMITIVE METHODIST CHUBOH. See 

Methodists. 

PBINGE EDWABD ISLAND. An island in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, constituting one of the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada. The smallest of 
the nine Provinces, it had an area of 2184 square 
miles and a population at the census of 19^ of 
88,038, compart with 88,616 in 1921. The capital, 
Charlottetown, had 12,357 inhabitants in 1931 
(10,814 in 1921). Living births in 1929 numbered 
1668; deaths, 1122; marriages, 469, according to 
preliminary figures. The public school enrollment 
in 1929 was 17,180. 

Approximately 90 per cent of the population 
is engaged in agriculture and 94.2 per cent of the 
farmers own their farms. Stock raising, fishing, 
and silver-fox breeding are other leading indus- 
tries. Field crops valu^ at $10,973,000 were har- 
vested from 567,180 acres in 1930, as compared 
with $16,940,400 from 545,763 acres (1929). The 
fisheries output totaled $1,297,125 in 1929 ($1,- 
196,681 in 1928). The value of fur-bearing ani- 
mals on farms in 1928 was $3,676,229. With 276 
manufacturing establishments, the gross value of 
factory output in 1929 was $4,638,725, of which 
$1,773,894 was the value added in process of pro- 
duction. 

Preliminary figures for the fiscal year ended 
Dec. 31, 1930, placed ordinary provincial reve- 
nues at $1,148,749 and ordinary expenditures at 
$1,133,366, as compared with $1,083,571 and 
$1,033,315, respectively, in the preceding year. 
Total liabilities on Dec. 31, 1929, were $2,558,740 
and total assets about $1,585,505. Under the 
provincial temperance law, upheld at a plebescite 
in 1929, liquor sales are controlled by a Prohi- 
bition Commission, which reported sales during 
1930 of $126,410 and a gross profit of $32,202. 
The government is administered by a lieutenant- 
governor, appointed by the Dominion, and a 
legislative assembly of 30 members elected for 
four years. Half of the assembly is elected by 
real property holders and the remainder by uni- 
versal male and female suffrage. The Liberal ad- 
ministration of Premier W. M. Lea was defeated 
in the provincial election of Aug. 6, 1931, and a 
Conservative Government was formed headed by 
J. D. Stewart. Lieutenant-Governor in 1931, 
Frank R. Heartz. See Canada. 

FBINCETON UNIVERSITY. A nonsec- 
tarian institution of higher learning for men in 
Princeton, N. J., founded in 1746. The total en- 
rollment in the autumn of 1931 was 2554, of 
whom 2298 were undergraduates and 256 were 
graduate students and fellows. The faculty num- 
l^red 315; there were also 37 assistants and 39 
administrative officers. 

The endowment in 1931 was $24,328,339; the 
total income, $2,892^278; and the total expendi- 
ture, $2,870,415. Bequests and gifts amounted to 
$1,755,345 for endowment and $149,956 for cur- 
rent expenses. Among the bequests were $100,000 
for music from C. H. Ditson; $359,482 for 
scholarships from Frank Hartley; and $57,000 
for the library, infirmary, scholarships, and fel- 


lowships from T. W. Hunt. The Fine Memorial 
Hall, which was erected and endowed in memory 
of the late Dean Henry B. Fine by Thomas D. 
Jones and his niece, Miss Gwethalyn Jones, was 
opened as headquarters of the department of 
mathematics in the university. The library in 
1931 contained 650,000 volumes, exclusive of 
pamphlets, broadsides, and manuscripts. Presi- 
dent, John Grier Hib^n, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., 
whose announced retirement was to take effect 
in 1932 after 20 years of service. 

PBINGLE-PATTISON, Andrew Seth. A 
British philosopher and logician, died in Selkirk 
Sept. 1, 1931. ^rn in Edinburgh in 1856, he was 
educate at the university there and in Germany. 
He returned to the University of Edinburgh in 
1880 to be an assistant and lecturer in logic and 
metaphysics for three years and was also ap- 
pointed to the Balfour lectureship in philosophy. 
In 1883 he went to the newly-founded University 
College of Cardiff as professor of logic and phi- 
loBOphv, and in 1887 accepted the chair of logic, 
rhetoric, and metaphysics at St. Andrews Uni- 
versity. In 1891 he was appointed professor of 
logic and metaphysics at the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he remained until his retirement in 
1919. In 1898 he assumed the name Pringle- 
Pattison, in addition to his own, on succeeding 
to the Haining estate. His publications include 
The Bevel<ypmeni from Kant to Hegel (1882); 
The Idea of Immortality (Gifford lectures, 
1922) ; The Philosophy of History (British Acad- 
emy lecture, 1923) ; and Studies in the Philos- 
ophy of Religion (1930). 

PRISONS. See Crime. 

PRIZE FIGHTING. See Boxing. 

PRIZES, Art. See Art Exhibitions. 

PRODUCE. Bee Agriculture; HoR-ncuLTURE. 

PROHIBITION. WiCKERBHAM Commission. 
In January, 1931, the long awaited report of 
President Hoover’s Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement was made public. It at 
once became apparent, despite the outward una- 
nimity of the Commission, that considemblo 
difference of opinion existed among its individual 
members as to the possibility of the enforcement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment by the Federal 
Government. In its conclusions the Commission, 
after having given the whole subject elaborate 
examination over a period of 18 months, made 
the following declarations: (1) It was opposed 
to the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. (2) 
It was opposed to the restoration of the saloon. 

(3) It was opposed to the entry by the Federal 
or State governments into the liquor business. 

(4) It was opposed to the modification of the 
Volstead Act in order to permit the manufacture 
and sale of light wines and beers. However, de- 
clared the Commission, the cooperation of the 
States and the support of public opinion were 
essential to law enforcement. Said it; The public 
was not obeying the law; the present organiza- 
tion for enforcement was inadequate; if, after 
further trial, enforcement was still impossible, 
the Eighteenth Amendment should be revised to 
give Congress the power “to regulate or prohibit” 
the manufacture, sale and transportation of in- 
toxicating beverages. 

The Commission’s inquiries indicated that the 
following three factors were standing in the 
way of the enforcement of the Amendment: (1) 
The great margin that existed between the cost 
of producing or importing illicit liquor and the 
price that such liquor commanded when sold. 
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In other words, the liquor traffic was a vastly 
profitable industry and because it represented, In 
effect, big business, it was inevitable that there 
should be encouraged bootle^ng, hijacking, 
gang wars, and official corruption. Ilie public Si 
many localities was, however, hostile to or, at 
best, completely indifferent to enforcement. (2) 
The Commission made the excellent point that in 
the case of the enforcement of the narcotic laws, 
for example, public opinion was favorably die* 

{ Mjsed, with the result that the traffic in drugs 
lad been driven underground. On the other hand, 
the drink traffic flourished openly because the 
American public refused to regard it as a crim- 
inal enterprise. (3) The general feeling prevailed 
that the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was the task of the Federal Government 
exclusively, and many States gave only lip service 
to the need for enforcement. 

On these grounds the outlook in 1931 for the 
ultimate success of what President Hoover had 
characterized as a “noble experiment” was, to 
say the least, dubious. Because of the great num- 
ber of “speakeasies” (i.e., places for illicit sale 
of liquor) that existed with “public tolerance” 
and because of the inability of the government 
to choke off the sources of the liquor supply, 
there existed reasons for regarding the whole 
problem skeptically. On the first point the Com- 
mission said bluntly: “Unless the number of 
speakeasies can be substantially and permanently 
diminished, enforcement cannot be held satis- 
factory.” On the second point, while the Com- 
mission was hopeful that most of the channels 
through which the illicit liquor flow could be 
dammed up, it was not at all sanguine about the 
success as far as one source was concerned, 
namely: illicit distilling. This was the Achilles 
heel of Prohibition in 1931. 

The volume of liquor actually manufactured 
in the United States was many times greater 
than the quantities both imported and produced 
from other sources. Said the Wickersham Com- 
mission concerning this most important source 
of suj)ply coming from the existence of an illicit 
distilling industry. 


With the perfection and discovery of new methods of 
distilling alcohol, the illicit distillery has become for the 
time being the chief source of supply. In consequence 
... a fctoady flow of whiskey, much of it of good quality, 
is put in circulation at cheap prices. . . . I^e improved 
methods, the perfection of organization, the ease of pro- 
duction, the cheapness and easy accessibility of materials, 
the ease with which plants may be concealed, the huge 
profits involved, have enabled this business to become 
established to an extent which makes it very difficult to 
put at an end. 


The chief factor in the development of illicit 
distilling was the appearance of new and cheap 
materials that could be employed, notably corn 
sugar but also canc and beet sugar, molasses, 
coin meal, and other grains. Further, it was esti- 
mated by the Prohibition Bureau's director that 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930 the il- 
licit production of wine and malt liquors had 
been 118,320,000 and 683,032,000 gallons, respec- 
tively. This was not much less than 40 per cent 
of the actual legitimate withdrawals in 1914 
and still took no count of other forms of liquor 
diversion. The Commission enumerated and de- 
scribed live other sources from which the na- 
tion got its illegal drink, as follows: (1) Im- 
portation from Canada, the Caribbean and Eu- 
rope; (2) The diversioji of industrial alcohol; 
(3) The illegal brewing of beer; (4) The diver- 


sion of medicinal and sacramental liquors and 
wines; (6) Home-brewing. 

Importation, especially importation from Can- 
ada, was perhaps the second most important 
source of supply. In the beginning, liquor was 
run across the border irregularly and through the 
use of such vehicles of transportation as were 
readily at hand; this traffic, too, had become 
organized and directed and a steady flow was 
making its way across the northern frontier, 
using trucks, speed-boats, and even airplanes. In 
1929, Canada, on the representation of the United 
States, sought to check the traffic by refusing 
clearance to liquor destined for this country. 
Temporarily, the liquor traffic received a check. 
However, new methods were devised for run- 
ning the rum across the border, and it was found 
that liquor exported to the West Indies, Mexico, 
and Central America might be re6xx)orted to the 
United States without difficulty. 

Diversion of industrial alcohol constituted an- 
other important source of supply. Despite the 
fact that in 1928 the Government began fo re- 
duce the number of private denaturing plants 
and limited the quantities these might produce, 
the Wickersham Commission found over-produc*' 
tion of industrial alcohol, with the inevitable con- 
clusion that a large part was being diverted for 
the making of illegal drink, was the rule. 

The home manufacturer who makes beer or 
gin for his own consumption or for sale to a 
neighborhood “beer flat,” “blind pig,” or “speak- 
eas}^^' constituted the fourth important form of 
leakage. As Mr. James J. Forrester, a member 
of the Commission's research staff, said in Cur- 
rent History for March, 1931: 

The distilling apparatus is easy to obtain, the materials 
abundant, and the process simple. He uses redistilled 
commercial alcohol, corn sugar, oommeal, fruit, fruit 
and vegetable parings, raisins, and various kinds of 
cereals. The most commonly used ingredient is corn sugar, 
the production of which has increased far beyond the 
apparent demand of legitimate commerce during the past 
five or BIX years. 

The Wickersham Commission had evidence to 
point that there were more speakeasies in exist- 
ence ten years after Prohibition than there had 
been licensed saloons before. In fact, a com- 
monly accepted estimate put the number of speak- 
easies at three times the old saloons. 

Because there were signs of improvement in 
the nature of enforcement, particularly after the 
Federal Prohibition Service was placed on a 
merit basis, the majority of the Commission's 
members expressed a willingness to see the law 

? ^iven a further trial. But it was plain that en- 
orcement could not travel ve^ far without the 
aid of State officials. And the States, apparently, 
were showing little disposition to lend aid, par- 
ticularly in those regions where large urban 
populations lived. Already, six States were with- 
out enforcement laws; in 1930, in two others, 
the electorates voted for the repeal of the en- 
forcement measures; in few commonwealths were 
there separate enforcement departments. Without 
public approval, there was little likelihood of 
an expansion of State activity, and eve^thing 
pointed to a growing desire to “let the Federal 
Government do it.” 

This, on the face of it, was plain enough and 
seemed to indicate that the Commission, while 
it saw serious obstacles in the way of the en- 
forcement of the amendment, was not disheart- 
ened and advocated the continuance of the ex- 
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periment on the basis of a heightened enforoe- 
ment effort. Yet there was serious cause for con- 
fusion in the public mind. This was due to the 
fact that appended to the formal report were the 
individual statements by all the Oommissioners 
which indicated, to say the least, a serious dif- 
ference of opinion among them and that the 
majority either favored revision or repeal of the 
Prohibition Amendment. Four of the commis- 
sioners sought revision; two were in favor of 
outright repeal; and only five placed themselves 
on record as favoring further trial of the present 
liquor regulations. The individual members stood 
as follows on the question of the continuance 
of the present situation; The chairman, George 
W. Wickersham, Judge William I. Grubb, Judge 
William S. Kenyon, Ju^e Kenneth Mackinto^, 
and Judge Paul J. McCormick favored further 
trial. The following called for revision of the 
amendment and the enforcing laws: President 
Ada L. Comstock, of Kadcliffe College; Henry 
W. Anderson; Frank J. Loesch, and Dean Koscoe 
Pound, of the Harvard Law School. Newton D. 
Baker and Monte M. Lemann advocated outright 
repeal. Commissioner Anderson, in an elaborate 
appended statement, called for the sale of liquor 
by a corporation under governmental regula- 
tion, a proposal which was endorsed by Commis- 
sioners Loesch, Mackintosh, and Pound. Commis- 
sioners Kenyon and McCormick also gave the 
proposal their recommendation if further trial 
of the enforcement laws showed that the Pro- 
hibition Amendment continued to be a failure. 

What further complicated the situation and 
added to the atmosphere of uncertainty was the 
fact that President Hoover, in transmitting the 
report to Congress, based his message entirely 
on the formal recommendations of the Commis- 
sion and failed to take into consideration the 
doubts expressed by the Commissioners in their 
individual statements. The President declared 
himself in accord with the Commission (but not 
with the individual Commissioners) in opposing 
the repeal and in favoring the improvement of 
enforcement. He said further: 

I do, however, see serious objections to, and therefore 
must not be understood as recommending, the coramis- 
sion’s proposed revision of the Eighteenth Amendment 
which IS suggested by them for possible consideration at 
some future time if the continued effort at enforcement 
should not prove successful. My own duty and that of 
all executive officials is clear ... to enforce the law with 
all the means at our disposal without equivocation or 
reservation. 

It was no wonder that both wets and drys 
regarded the report as favorable to their own 
particular points of view. Thus, prominent Con- 
gressional drys like Senator Sheppard and An- 
drew J. Volstead expressed themselves as pleased 
with the report. F. Scott McBride, of the Anti- 
Saloon League, said: *'it’s a good report for us.” 
Bishop Cannon, of the Methodist Church, South, 
called it ^'eminently sound.” On the other hand, 
Congressional wets like Senator Blaine and 
Representatives Celler and Lenthicum regarded 
the report as bolstering their cause. 

The Position of the Demoobatic Pabty. John 
J. Raskob, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, made a number of serious efforts dur- 
ing the year to crystallize his party’s position 
on the Prohibition (question. Confronted by a 
state of affairs in which members of the Democ- 
racy in large urban centres, particularly in the 
Fast, were openly in favor of repeal and where 
Democratic members of the Southern States 


were hostile to any talk of modification or the 
withdrawal of the Amendment, he, nevertheless, 
exercised himself in the search of a middle 
ground where these two widely separated points 
of view might meet. The formula finally per- 
fected by Mr. Raskob called for the acceptance 
by the party of the principle of home rule under 
which the eighteenth Amendment was to con- 
tinue in the country’s fundamental law but by 
which individual States might exercise their 
discretion as to whether or not they were to as- 
sume control of local liquor traffic. In other 
words, the proposal called for the maintenance 
of dry rule in those States that wished to con- 
tinue as dry, and State control of liquor manu- 
facture, sale and transportation in those States 
that were wet. 

On March 5, Mr. Raskob placed his plan before 
the Democratic National Committee in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Raskob explained his proposal in 
the following words: 

This problem will undoubtedly be one of the outstand- 
ing issues \n the next campaign, and my recommendation 
is that the Eighteenth Amendment be not repealed, but 
that the Democratic party advocate a new amendment 
which will provide that nothing in the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment shall prevent any State from directing and con- 
trolling absolutely, without interfeience by the Federal 
Gkivemment, the manufacture, transportation, and sale of 
intoxicating liquors within its own botderu, provided that 
the plan under ^^hich it proposes to do this shall first 
have been submitted to the people of that State and ap- 
proved by a majority of them in a State-wide referendum , 
and provided further that this new amendment to the 
Constitution shall not bo effective unless and until it is 
ratified, not by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States, but by conventions of the people in three-fourths 
of the States. 

Needless to say, Mr. Raskob’s suggestion met 
with deep hostility. Southerners, notably Sena- 
tors Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, Cordell 
Hull of Tennessee, and Cameron Morrison of 
North Carolina, expressed themselves as unalter- 
ably opposed to any tinkering with the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the National Prohibition Act. 
On the other hand, the party’s former candidates, 
Alfred E. Smith and James M. Cox, gave the 
national chairman their support. That the party 
itself might refuse to accept such a solution of 
the most important political question of the day 
at its 1932 presidential election, was indicated 
by the nature of the comments with which Mr. 
Raskob’s statement was received. It was becom- 
ing increasingly plain that the majority of the 
Democratic leaders planned to make the forth- 
coming Presidential contest revolve about im- 
portant economic issues rather than the Pro- 
hibition question. Mr. Raskob’s utterances were 
interpreted as an effort to further the candidacy 
of Alfred E. Smith to whom the Prohibition 
question was more important than any other. 

Attitude of the American Legion. One of 
the most significant straws in the wind was the 
action taken by the American Legion at its an- 
nual session in Detroit in September. By a vote 
of 1008 to 394 the convention adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for the submission of the entire 
Prohibition question to the States for settlement. 
The American Legion resolution read as follows : 

Whereas, the Eighteenth Amendment of the Constitu- 
ton of the United States has created a condition endan- 
gering respect for law and the security of American 
institutions, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the American Legion in this thii^enth 
annual convention assembled, favors the submission by 
Congress of the repeal or modification of the present 
prohibition laws to we several States with a request that 
each state submit this question to the voters thereof. 
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Amebzoan Fedbbatxon of Labor. Following 
the action of the American Legion was a some- 
what similar step taken by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at its annual convention at Van- 
couver, B. C., in October. A resolution adopted 
by the convention called for the modification of 
the Volstead Act and the legalization of the 
manufacture, sale, and transportation of light 
wines and beer with alcoholic content of 2.75 per 
cent. The convention also approved the setting 
up of a committee to press the programme of 
modification it was advocating and an announce- 
ment was made that the order contemplated an 
intensive drive in its effort to change the dry 
law. Said a statement from the Federation’s 
executive committee concerning the future plans 
of this campaign: 

There have been those who fearful of the progress we 
are making have sought our defeat by raising the cry 
that modification of the Volstead act as urged by our 
committee and the American Federation of Labor will 
bring back the old saloon and all its attendant evils. Wo 
have no hesitation in saying that if that were true, and 
those who raise that cry know that it is untrue, such a 
condition would be 100 per cent better than now prevails. 

However, all who approach the question with an open 
mind, know that there is no possibility of the saloon re- 
turning. Our programme does not contemplate the return 
of the saloon. We do not want the saloon. Nor do we 
want to take from the National Oovernmeut control over 
the manufacture and sale of the malted beverages we ask 
to bo made legal. 

Then, too, all of our States would have authority and 
power to enact such additional laws as will make im- 
possible the licensing of any saloon or other place for 
the sale of malted beverages of the alcoholic content urged 
by the American Federation of Labor and our committee. 

. . . We will continue to appeal to the reasonable man 
and woman who believes in law and order and public 
morality, and who is willing to honestly face facts, con- 
fident that in so doing we will secure that which we ask — 
an honest definition from Congress of what actually con- 
stitutes an intoxicating beverage. 

The Nation’s Drink Bill. The Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, whose re- 
ports have received the attention of these columns 
in previous Year Books, issued a statement in 
Mav in which it estimated that the liquor bill 
of the United States for 1029 was $2,848,000,000. 
Declaring that the illicit traffic in liquor was 
one of the nation’s major industries, the As- 
socintion compared it to the value of all auto- 
mobiles in the country which it put at $2,793,- 
000,000, and to the total receipts of the gasoline 
industry which it put at $2,954,000,000. The As- 
sociation estimated that the American people 
in 1929 had spent $2,200,000,000 for distilled 
liquors, $395,000,000 for beer, and $263,000,000 
for wine. Said it: “Though the amount of beer 
consumed annually in the United States has 
sunk to almost one-third of pre-war beer drink- 
ing, while twice as much wine as was used in 
1914 is now consumed, the money paid for hard 
liquor shows an increase of over 300 per cent in 
the last fifteen years with an average increase 
in the nation’s bill for all alcoholic beverages of 
more than $1,000,000,000.” 

Under Prohibition, according to the Associa- 
tion’s report, per capita consumption of spirits 
increased from 1.44 gallons in 1914 to 1.66 gal- 
lons in 1929, while the per capita consumption 
of beer dropped from 20.69 gallons in 1914 to 
6.6 gallons in 1929. The consumption of wine 
increased from .63 to .90 gallons. Thus, the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the National Pro- 
hibition Law, according to the Association, could 
be credited only with a reduction in the beer 
consumption. Expenditures for drink are com- 
pared as follows in the Association’s report: 


[000 omitted .] 

Spirits Matt Wines Total 
liquors 

$ 2 , 200,000 $ 805,000 $ 268,000 $ 2 , 848,000 


Drink bill, 
1920 . . 
Drink bUl, 
1014 .. 
Increase . 


663,000 1 , 082.000 124,000 

1 , 537,000 687,000 • 129,000 


1 , 818,000 

1 , 030,000 


• Decrease. 

On the basis of these findings, the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment indicated 
its belief that a tax on legalized liquor at 1918 
rates would produce in excess of $900,000,000, in 
those 17 States which could be expected to set 
up s^^stems for liquor sales. The Association 
argu(^ that State regulation would not increase 
the country’s drink bill, pointing out that money 
which went to pay the extortionate profits of 
bootleggers and rum runners and for the corrup- 
tion of public officials would find its way into 
the public treasury. 

With these utterances the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union took issue in July. A state- 
ment from its national headquarters declared 
that liquor taxes before Prohibition never con- 
stituted more than 8 per cent or 9 per cent of 
the income of State and local governments at 
any time. liiquor never paid a billion dollars in 
taxes to any one. “From the imjjosition of the 
Federal revenue tax on liquor in 1862 down 
through the Spanish-American War . . . liquor 
paid a total of only $3,000,000,000 to the Federal 
Government, while local saloon and bar licenses 
paid a trivial amount in proportion . . . The 
total tax payments to national, State, county 
and local tax collectors was $2,799,422,402 in 
1913. Of this, liquor paid only 10% per cent or 
only $309,663,321 of which the Federal Govern- 
ment got $230,146,332.” 

Disagreement Among the Women. That dis- 
tinct differences of opinion among the women of 
the nation existed as far as the Prohibition law 
was concerned, was evidenced from the public 
expressions made by representative women’s or- 
ganizations during the year. Three outstanding 
groups met in Washington in the spring, of 
which two went on record as favoring the con- 
tinuance of the Prohibition experiment while the 
third expressed its opposition. As one commenta- 
tor declared: “Not since the suffragettes and the 
anti-suffragettes fought it out over the Nineteenth 
Amendment has there been such a fight among 
America’s women.” The Women’s National Com- 
mittee for Law Enforcement, whose delegates 
claimed they represented twelve million women, 
called on President Hoover with a pledge to 
support his stand on Prohibition. Headed by 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, this Committee de- 
clared itself as favoring a nation wide education 
campaign for law enforcement, to be “fortified 
by good example” in the home. 

Next to express itself on the question was 
the National Women’s Democratic Law Enforce- 
ment League, headed by Mrs. Jesse W. Nichol- 
son, of Maryland. This group had bolted the 
Democratic party in 1928 because of the nomi- 
nation of Alfred E. Smith and apparently was 
prepared to take similar action in the coming 
presidential campaign if the Democracy adopted 
a like position. The meeting demanded the re- 
moval of John J. Raskob, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and cheered attacks 
upon the party’s most prominent presidential 
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aspirantfl, Alfred E. Smith, Franklin D. Rooae* 
velt, Albert C. Ritchie, and James A. Reed. 

The third group, the Women’s Organization for 
National Prohibition Reform, led bv Mrs. Charles 
H. Sabin, announced its unalterable opposition 
to the continuance of the Prohibition law. Ap- 
pearing before President Hoover, the delegation 
submitted a resolution petitioning him and Con- 
gress to permit the nation an opportunity to 
vote on the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Another resolution adopted by the organisation’s 
meeting called upon its members to support only 
those candidates for public office who have openly 
declared themselves in favor of the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Apvisobt Research Coxtncil, Bitreah of 
Prohibition. In May, the Federal Bureau of Pro- 
hibition announced the creation of an advisory 
research council whose members were to formu- 
late plans of research into the operation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment along the lines of sociol- 
ogy and political economy. According to the 
announced plan, the council was to prepare a pro- 
gramme of subjects for investigation to be of- 
fered to graduate students working for the 
master’s or doctor’s degree in colleges and uni- 
versities. Said Amos W. W. Woodcock, national 
Prohibition director, concerning the nature of 
the enterprise: 

The reputation and character of the persons composing 
this council insure in advance the handling of research 
work in graduate schools along purely scientific lines. 

The utmost academic freedom is to be given directors 
of research and those graduate students who elect to in- 
vestigate the subjects made by the council. 

No special objective is asked for. It is facts that are 
wanted. 

The members of the council, who were to serve 
without compensation, were the following per- 
sons: R. C. Cabot, professor of social ethics at 
Harvard; S. M. Lindsay, professor of social legis- 
lation at Columbia; W. S. Carpenter, professor 
of politics at Princeton; R. D. McKenzie, chair- 
man of the sociology department at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; C. W. Pipkin, professor of 
comparative government at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; C. E. Gehlke, professor of sociology at 
Western Reserve University; W. R. Miles, pro- 
fessor of experimental psychology at Stanford 
University ; Emory R. Johnson, professor of 
transportation and commerce at the University 
of Pennsylvania; S. C. May, professor of poli- 
tical science, University of California; Miss 
Susan M. Kingsbury, professor of social econom- 
ics at Bryn Mawr University. 

PROniBmON AND THE SeVENTY-SECOND CON- 
GRESS. It became apparent that the Seventy- 
Second Congress, meeting for its first session in 
December, 1931, contained a sizable wet senti- 
ment which was prepared to brins the matter of 
Prohibition to a definite issue. Heretofore, the 
drys in the Congress, holding overwhelming 
strength in both houses, had succeeded in block- 
ing every move to bring a bill or resolution call- 
ing for modification or repeal out of committee. 
Not until the Seventy-Second Congress convened 
did there exist a national legislature where the 
wets were able to muster as many as 100 votes 
against the Amendment or the National Prohibi- 
tion Law. In the Seventy-second Congress’ House, 
however, out of a total membership of 435, the 
wets were able to count on the voting strength of 
at leafit 174 members. In the Senate, out of 06 mem- 
bers, the wets were able to muster at least SO. 


That in the House, certainly, there wag every 
possibility of a show-down on the question, one 
was able to gather from the following two facts : 
First an improved organization of its member- 
ship; and, second, a liberalization of the rules 
to permit an open 6ght on the floor. 

The wet members banded themselves ihto what 
was unofficially called “The Committee Opposed 
to National Prohibition.” Organized on non- 
artisan lines, it was headed % Representative 
. Charles Linthicum, of Maryland. In the second 
place, the new rules voted by the House pro- 
vided that on the petition of 145 members any 
committee might be cited for discharge from any 
further consideration of a bill. This meant that 
a House committee prepared to kill a resolution 
or bill might be called upon to submit the ques- 
tion for the total membership’s consideration, 
whether or not the committee’s majority was 
actually in opposition. 

In the opening weeks of the new session there 
were before House committees two significant 
bills which seemed likely to receive the action in- 
dicated above and presented the possibility 
of an open fight on the House’s floor. One de- 
manded a national referendum on Prohibition 
and the other, in the form of an amendment to 
the constitution, called for the transference of 
Prohibition enforcement from the federal gov- 
ernment to the State governments. The latter 
proposal was submitted by Representative John 
Q. Tilson, of Connecticut, Republican iloor leader 
of the Seventy-First Congress. 

Bibliography. Two books of the year threw 
interesting light on the Prohibition discussion. 
The first of these, The Prohibition Experiment in 
Finland^ by Dr. John H. Wuorinen, an American 
scholar, w^as published by Columbia University. 
Dr. Wuorinen pointed out that Finland, in its 
experiment with complete legal Prohibition since 
1019, has gone through practically the same 
round of ex|)erience to be found in the United 
States, viz: (1) great initial enthusiasm and 
confidence in Prohibition; (2) difficulties of en- 
forcement; (3) extensive smuggling and law 
breaking; (4) increased venality among enforce- 
ment authorities; (4) a gradual return to sober 
reflection on the whole issue, with resulting doubt 
as to whether legislative fiat is the best road to 
public or private morality. The action taken by 
Finnish citizens on the public referendum on 
the last two days of the year is described in the 
article Finland under History. 

Prof. O. E. C. Catlin’s Liquor Control (pub- 
lished in the Home University Series ) is an 
excellent summary of the whole question. The 
author concerns himself with the biological and 
medical aspects of regulation and control as well 
as the political and sociological. The writer points 
out that heavy drinking is bad for the individual 
as well as the social group. He also recognizes 
that liquor restraint is likely to improve the 
economic status of the working classes. However, 
he makes the point that squalor and the mis- 
ery of inadequate wages are just as likely to bo 
responsible for the drinking habit as the reverse. 
Dr. Catlin sees the necessity for regulation (as 
opposed to Prohibition) and believes that the 
Bratt system of private liquor monopoly, as it 
exists in Sweden, is the most likely of success. 
He says: 

The most efficient method, and the one most concur- 
rent with the form which pvblic control tends at the time 
to be taking, would appear to be the aitabliihment of 
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loettl traiti for the sale,' where demanded, under the 
most resMctable a^id agreeable conditions of all such 
alcoholic liquors as public opinion might choose to sanc- 
tion. 

World-Wide Status at the End of the 
Year. The vote in Finland in favor of the repeal 
of the country's Prohibition law, if it were to be 
followed by repeal, would leave the United 
States alone in the whole world as a so-called 
Prohibition country. The experiences during the 
World War and in the post-War era had not 
been entirely satisfactory. In Russia, Prohibition 
was imposed as a war-time measure but was 
repealed in 1025. Estonia and Latvia, among 
the succession states, repealed Prohibition in 
1920. Norway adopted Prohibition in 1916 but 
in 1927 abandoned it for regulation and local 
option. In Sweden, the Bratt system of regula- 
tion was adopted in 1919 and still continues to 
function. During the war eight of the nine 
Canadian provinces adopted Prohibition but in 
the succeeding years all but Prince Edward Is- 
land had returned to the regulation and licensing 
system. In New Zealand and in the Australian 
provinces of New South Wales and Victoria, 
popular plebiscites have returned heavy major- 
ities against the adoption of Prohibition. See 
Canada under Foreign Relations; Crime; Law, 
Peogiiess and Developments; St. Pierre and 
Miqueion; United States under Congress', 
Porto Rico under History, 

PBOTACTINXITM. See Chemistry. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. A 
religious body representing the Anglican com- 
munion in the United States, of which the Church 
of England is the parent church, and which was 
brought to America in 1607. 

In 1931 the ‘total number of communicants of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 8254 par- 
ishes and missions, was 1,312,004, an increase of 
24,573 over the preceding year. The clergy num- 
bered 6323; 175 priests were ordained during the 
yeur, while the 15 theological seminaries of the 
church reported 488 candidates for orders. In the 
5000 church (Sunday) schools 500,782 pupils 
were enrolled. Baptisms during the year num- 
bered 64,241, and conOrmations 63,782. The gov- 
ernment of the church centres in a general con- 
vention which meets triennially. The affairs of 
the church between sessions are conducted by a 
national council. 

Operating on a balanced budget, the church in 
1930 reported total expenditures amounting to 
$3,775,862. Of this sum, the total expenditure 
for missions, domestic and foreign, was $2,862,- 
119, divided in practically even amounts between 
the two fields. The foreign-mission field included 
Japan, China, Liberia, Mexico, the Philippines, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Brazil, the Canal Zone, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the 
Virgin Islands, and Palestine; in addition, there 
were establishments in 10 important European 
centres. Domestic missionary activities included 
work among the foreign born, Indians, Negroes, 
mountaineers, mill workers, in addition to a 
wide range of social service. American mission- 
aries abroad numbered, men and women, respec- 
tively, 168 and 213; native staff abroad, 1499 and 
918; American missionaries in the United States, 
581 and 156, native staff in the United States, 105 
and 14, making a total of 3654 persons. During 
the year, 69 new missionaries were appointed. 

The national council is assisted by cooperating 
agencies, including: the Woman’s Auxiliary; the 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew; the Church Army; 
the Daughters of the King; the Guild of St. 
Barnabas (for nurses); the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety in the United States (for girls and young 
women); the Young People’s Fellowship (for 
gmng men and women ) ; the Church Mission of 
Help; the Seamen’s Church Institute of America; 
and the American Church Institute for Negroes. 
Official periodicals are The Spirit of Missions, 
Church at Work, Findings in Religious Hduca- 
tion, and Bulletins of the national council, to- 
gether with material dealing particularly with 
each department of the council. Several inde- 
pendently owned publications make an important 
contribution to the life of the church: The LiV’ 
ing Church, The Churchman, The Witness, The 
Southern Churchman, weeklies ; American Church 
Monthly and The Chronicle, both of which are 
published monthly. 

The year 1931 was marked by the death of four 
bishops: The Rt. Rev. Richard Henry Nelson, 
D.D., who had resigned as Bishop of Albany, July 
1, 1929 1 the Rt. Rev. Thomas James Garland, 
D.D., Bishop of Pennsylvania and a member of 
the national council, who was succeeded by his 
coadjutor, the Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S.T.D.; 
the Rt. Rev. Theodore Irving Reese, D.D., Bishop 
of Southern Ohio, who was succeeded by his 
coadjutor, the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, 
D.D.; and the Rt. Rev. John Poyntz Tyler, D.D., 
Missionary Bishop of North Dakota. The only 
bishop who retired during the year was the Rt. 
Rev. James Ridout Winchester, D.D., Bishop of 
Arkansas. 

New members of the house of bishops conse- 
crated during 1931 included: The Rt. Rev. Wyatt 
Brown, D.D., Bishop of Harrisburg; the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen E. Keeler, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of 
Minnesota; the Rt. Rev. Frederick G. Budlong, 
Bishop Coadjutor of Connecticut; the Rt. Rev. 
Efrain Salinas, Suffragan Bishop of Mexico; the 
Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bentley, Suffragan Bishop 
of Alaska; and the Rt. Rev. Frederick B. Bart- 
lett, Missionary Bishop of North Dakota, to suc- 
ceed the Rt. Rev. Hugh L. Burleson, who was 
chosen assistant to the presiding bishop. 

The fiftieth general convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church was held in Denver, Colo., 
Sept. 16-30, 1931. It was attended by 114 bishops 
and 648 clerical and lay deputies. One of tne 
great issues facing this convention was the re- 
port of the joint commission on marriage and di- 
vorce, which had been studying the problem since 
1925. After conference between the house of 
bishops and the house of deputies, its recommen- 
dations were considerably modified and an en- 
tirely new canon was adopted. See Marriage and 
Divorce for significant quotations from the 
amended Canon 43 on the Solemnization of Holy 
Matrimony. Three major questions, however, 
were deferred to the next general convention, viz : 
the requirement that one of the parties to the 
marriage must have received Christian baptism; 
the signing of a declaration as to the sanctity of 
marriage before it can take place; and the pro- 
vision in the old canon making possible the re- 
marriage in the church of the innocent party in 
the case of a divorce pi*anted for adultery. 

Another important issue before the convention 
was that concerning economic conditions not only 
in the United States but throughout the world. 
In view of the economic depression, and conse- 
quent distress, a resolution was adopted asking 
President Hoover to set aside, by proclamation, 
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Sunday, November 8, to be observed nationally 
as a day of public penitence and prayer. The 
interest of the convention in the responsibility 
of the church for the social welfare of the people 
found expression in the report of a committee 
appointed to consider national and world prob* 
lems, including economic dislocation, lawlessness, 
and world peace. This report conceded to every 
man *^the right to regularity of employment” and 
urged the necessity of providing security for the 
workers by some form of unemployment insur- 
ance, whether by voluntary arrai^ement or legal 
compulsion. 

Under the head of lawlessness, which was de- 
clared to threaten the social order, the report 
condemned the lack of sense of social responsi- 
bility which marked many who desired for them- 
selves the protection of position and property, 
and declared that ‘^bootlegging would he no 
longer profitable were wealthy purchasers less 
generous in support of the traffic.” At the same 
time, the report recognized widespread and honest 
differences of opinion, both in the church and 
the state, “as to the wisdom and desirability of 
retaining the Eighteenth Amendment and conse- 
quent legislation in their present form” and 
urged a serious effort to discover the deliberate 
opinion of the peojde on its retention or amend- 
ment. The report also roundly condemned war as 
a method of settling international disputes and 
endorsed the principles of the Kellogg Pact. It 
likewise expressed the opinion that the time had 
come for tlie United States to associate itself 
with the League of Nations. 

The problem of church unity was to the fore 
during the convention. A report of a conference 
between the Episcopal and Methodist and Presby- 
terian churches on Christian morality in relation 
to organic unity was presented. Authority was 
given to continue the conference and to invite 
the cooperation of the Lutheran Church, and also 
to organize a commission on ecclesiastical re- 
lations under the national council. The conven- 
tion approved of the acceptance of a pressing 
invitation to undertake missionary work in South 
India, and the department of missions was di- 
rected to embark upon the experiment as soon 
as the necessary funds had been subscribed. The 
convention also witnessed a great enlargement of 
the ministry of women in the church. Deaconesses 
were to bo recognized as a distinct order of 
ministry and provision was made for their ordi- 
nation. 

The canons dealing with the trial of ministers 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church were codi- 
fied, but a proposal to create a final court of ap- 
peals to deal with heresy trials was defeated. 
Authority was also given to create a fund of 
$5,000,000 for a rural church foundation to foster 
the work of the church in rural communities. 

The Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry, D.D., S.T.D., 
Bishop of Rhode Island, was elected presiding 
bishop for the ensuing six years. He was also 
president of the national council, whose head- 
quarters are in the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

PROTOZOA. See Zoology. 

PRUSSIA, prfish'&. A constituent republic of 
the German Reich. Formerly a kingdom of the 
German Empire, it was proclaimed a republic 
Nov. 13, 1918. Capital, Berlin. Area, Apr. 1, 1929, 
113,129 sauare miles, as compared with 135,134 
square miles before the World War; population, 
according to the census of 1926, 38,175,989, as 


compared with 40,165,219 in 1910. Births in 1929 
numbered 725,299, deaths 517,345, marriages 
365,221. The chief cities, with their populations 
in 1925, are Berlin, 4,024,165; Cologne, 700,222; 
Essen, 629,564; Breslau, 590,770; Frankfort-on- 
Main, 540,115; Dortmund, 525,837; DUsseldorf, 
464,543; and Hanover, 425,274. Public elemen- 
tary schools in 1926 enrolled 4,169,481 pupils and 
the private elementary schools, 13,926. There 
were 52,683 students in 14 universities in 
1929-30, and about 732,700 pupils in various 
secondary and preparatory schools in 1926. 

Agriculture, mining, and manufacturing are 
the principal industries. The chief crops, with the 
yields in metric tons, in 1929 were: Wheat, 
1,968,913; rye, 6,113,699; barley, 1,762,798; oats, 
5,210,640; potatoes, 26,592,134; meadow hay, 
9,504,358. Vineyards yielded 10,928,877 gallons 
of wine, valued at 33,251,545 Reichsmarks (1 
Reichsmark equaled $0.2382 at par ) . In the fiscal 
years 1930-31 and 1931-32, the budgets of the 
Prussian Government were estimated to balance 
at 4,356,959,020 ^ichsmarks and 3,972,694,000 
Reichsmarks, respectively. The public debt in 
1930 aggregated 531,678,497 Reichsmarks (381,- 
575,995 Reichsmarks in 1929). 

The Constitution of Nov. 30, 1020, vests legis- 
lative power in a Diet (Landtag) of 450 mem- 
bers, elected by direct suffrage, and a State 
Council (Staatsrat) elected by the Provincial 
Assemblies. The Diet elects the Premier, who ap- 
points the members of his Cabinet. The Diet elec- 
tions of May 20, 1928, returned 137 Social Demo- 
crats, 71 Centrists, 82 German Nationalists, 40 
German People’s party, 50 Communists, 21 Demo- 
crats, 21 Economic party, 0 National Socialists, 
and 10 others. Premier in 1931, Otto Braun 
( Social Democrat ) . 

History. The tide of political reaction in Ger- 
many, which had risen to challenging proportions 
in the elections to the Reichstag in 1930, showed 
some recession in the referendum on the disso- 
lution of the Prussian Diet held Aug. 9, 1931. The 
referendum was instigated by the Steel Helmet 
War Veterans’ League, who in April secured the 
necessary 5,000,000 signatures to their petition, 
and was aimed at the overthrow of the Socialist- 
Centrist-Democratic coalition government headed 
by Premier Otto Braun. Supported by Adolf 
Hitler’s National Socialists, the German Nation- 
alists under Alfred Hugenberg, the Agrarians, a 
section of the People’s party, and the Com- 
munists, the Steel Helmet League rallied 9,793,- 
003 Prussians, or 36.9 per cent of the electorate, 
to their cause. As 13,200,000 votes — an absolute 
majority of the Prussian electorate — were re- 
quired to overthrow the government, the refer- 
endum failed by approximately 3,500,000 votes. 
The State government’s victory had an important 
effect in stabilizing the disturbed political con- 
dition of the German Reich (see Germany under 
History), 

Drastic economy measures were inaugurated by 
the Government during the year. On September 
9, the budget was reduced by about 208,000,000 
Reichsmarks (about $50,000,000) and on Sep- 
tember 14 the membership of the Diet was re- 
duced one-third by decree, to one representative 
for evonr 60,000 voters. 

PSYCHIATRY. See Psychology; Crime. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. There occurred 
very little of permanent significance during the 
year. There was no serious progress, but on the 
other hand no serious retrogresdon. Early in the 
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year the London Spiritualist Alliance, recomizing 
that some degree of critical investigation of medf 
ums is necessary, formed a Research Committee. 
This Committee brought to London a Mrs. Dun- 
can, a physical medium who claimed to be able 
to produce at a sitting one or more full form 
materializations. The Committee published a fa- 
vorable preliminary report, but when the condi- 
tions of control were tightened up the medium was 
discovered in fraud. Before this stage had been 
reached, however, Harry Price, an independent in- 
vestigator, had sittings with Mrs. Duncan, al- 
though the latter had signed an exclusive con- 
tract with the London Spiritualistic Alliance. 
By means of flashlight photographs and in other 
ways Mr. Price was able to show that the supposed 
supernormal ecto})lasm produced by the medium 
was nothing more mysterious than cheese-cloth. 
As the medium was carefully searched before the 
sitting, it was not definitely known how she 
brought the material into the stance-room, but 
it was plausibly suggested that the medium swal- 
lows and regurgitates the substance. Mr. Price 
has published a full report entitled Regurgitation 
and the Duncan Mediumship. 

A still more deplorable exposure was that of 
George Valiantine. This medium’s reputation, 
such as it was, was largely created by H. Dennis 
Bradley, who bad written two books in which he 
acclaimed Valiantine, in the most laudatory 
terms, as the greatest medium of all time. Valian- 
tine produced all sorts of phenomena, but special- 
ized in the direct voice. During his last sittings 
with Mr. Bradley he went further and tried to 
give fingerprints. In doing so be was caught cheat- 
ing and was completely exposed by Mr. Bradley in 
his book . . . And After, Mr. Bradley continued 
to believe in Valiantine’s diiect voices, and many 
supporters retained their faith in the medium, al- 
though he had been repeatedly exposed in both 
Europe and America. 

Other notable physical mediuniships referred 
to in previous years were largely quiescent, 
though their subterranean reverberations resulted 
in two unfortunate losses of useful workers. J. 
Malcolm Bird severed his connection with the 
American Society for Psychical Research for 
reasons unpublished, so that unfortunately the 
second installment of his history of the Margery 
mediuiwship Avas not published. Rudolf Lambert 
was dismissed from his post as assistant-editor of 
the German Zeitchrift filr Parapsychologie be- 
cause of bis criticisms of the Millesimo and Sil- 
bert mediumships. There remained only two scien- 
tific publications devoted to psychical research, 
the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search and the Bulletin in the Boston Society for 
Psychic Research (apart from the privately 
printed Journal of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search ) . 

On the other hand an important item was to be 
entered to the credit of the ^ysical phenomena. 
At the very end of the year Dr. E. Osty, the Di- 
rector of the Paris Institut M4tapsych!que, pub- 
lished the first installment of what promised to 
be a valuable report on the mediumship of Rudi 
Schneider, employing a new technique. 

In the mental phenomena a certain amount of 
useful work was done. Theodore Besterman, S. G. 
Soal, and Ina Jephson published in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society for Psychical Research a report 
of a series of experiments in clairvoyance con- 
ducted under approximately fraud-proof condi- 
tions and with the investigators and subjects at 


a distance from each other. The technique em** 
ployed was carefully described and the results 
analysed statistically and theoretically. No evi- 
dence of clairvoyance was found but much mate- 
rial of psychological value was obtained. Theodore 
Besterman also published in the Frooeedinga a 
full account of two series of control experiments 
in booktests (the supernormal perception of the 
contents of closed hooks), which fully demon- 
strated that the results obtained by the medium 
Mrs. Leonard were far superior to what chance 
could obtain even under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, there 
were published during the year 1931 Max Dessoir, 
Vom Jenaeita Der Seele (6th edition) ; T. W. Mit- 
chell (Myers Memorial Lecture) Beneath the 
Threshold^ the first installment of an extensive 
report on Human Experiences, by W. F. Prince; 
a small book on L* Avenir et la Premonition by the 
veteran Charles Richet; Dame Edith Lyttelton’s 
Our Superconscioiis Mvnd\ and My Life in Two 
Worlds by the medium Mrs. Leonard. Also £. 
Servadio, La Rioerca Psichica; A. A. Fried- 
lander, Telepathic und Hellsehen; E. Caillet, La 
Prohibition de VOcculte; A. M. Muhl, Automatic 
Writing; E. J. Dingwall, Ghosts and Spirits in 
the Ancient World; An Adventure (4th edition) ; 
and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s The Edge of the 
Unknown. 

PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. See Psychology. 

PSYCHOLOaY. Notes and News. The 
thirty-ninth annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association was held at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, on Sept. 
10, 11, and 12, 1931. There was a registered 
attendance of 448 persons. Fifty papers were 
read in ten formal sessions and 67 shorter ones 
were read in eight other sessions. Of the total 
of 117 papers, 20 were concerned with the prob- 
lems of learning and 12 with the problems of de- 
velopment and growth. Seventeen papers dealt 
with animal psychology and fifteen with the 
phenomena of perception. The remaining 50 or 
more papers covered a great variety of topics. 

The address of the retiring president, W. S. 
Hunter of Clark University, was on "The Psy- 
chological Study of Behavior.” The newly elected 
president to serve during the year 19.32 was 
W. R. Miles, Professor of Psychology at Stan- 
ford University. Professor D. G. Paterson, of 
the University of Minnesota was elected secre- 
tary to serve for a period of three years. The 
by-laws of the association were amended to 
provide for the regular annual meeting to be 
held early in September of each year, instead 
of the latter part of December. Cornell Univer- 
sity was chosen as the place for the meeting 
in 1932. 

The seventh Conference Internationale de Psy- 
chotechnique was held at Moscow on September 
6 to 11. The President was I. Spielrein, and the 
secretary-general was J. M. Lahy. Over 100 
foreign delegates were present from 17 coun- 
tries, in addition to several hundred Rus- 
sian workers in the field of psychotechnics. 

The twelfth Kongress der Deutschen Gescll- 
BchaU ftir Psychologic was held at Hamburg 
April 13-17, 1931. There was an attendance of 
250 persons and 79 papers were read. 

The 35th Anniversary of the establishment of 
the First Psychological Clinic for the mental 
analysis and diagnostic and corrective education 
of human beings was celebrated at the Univer- 
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Bity of PennBylyania. Dr. Ligiitner Witmsr, Who 
established this clinic in 1906, was presented 
with a commemorative volume, containing con- 
tributions from 27 of his colleagues and stu- 
dents. The 25th anniversary of tl^ founding of 
the Vineland Laboratory of the Training School 
at Vineland, New Jersey, was celebrai^ from 
September 3 to 5. Formal dedication of the In- 
stitute of Human Relations of Yale University 
occurred on May 9. The Annual Convention of 
the Society for the Study of Disorders of Speech 
held at Chicago on Dec. 31, 1930, and Jan. 1, 
1931, adopted a nationwide coSperative pro- 
gramme for the study of the problem of stam- 
mering. 

The French Soci4t^ de psychologic named the 
following foreign members during the year 1930: 
Profbssors Cassirer, T^ewin, and Wirth of Ger- 
many; Bartlett and Burt of England; Dwel- 
shauvers and Michotto of Belgium; and Cannon, 
Dodge, and Yerkes of the United States. 

One of the most unique events of the year 

1931 was the inauguration by the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education of a series 
of 16-minute radio talks on “Psychology To- 
day.” They were broadcast each Saturday eve- 
ning beginning October 17, at 8.30 over the 
WEAF network. The opening talk was by Presi- 
dent James R. Angell of Yale. This was followed 
by a set of four talks dealing with problems 
of human management, learning and forgetting, 
social attitudes, old prejudices and new schools 
in psychology. A second group of five talks deal- 
ing with child development began on Novem- 
ber 21, and included the growth of the infant 
mind, children’s fears, anger: its causes and 
control, social behavior in infancy, and child- 
hood and adolescence. 

A listener’s notebook was prepared for each 
set of five lectures containing a brief introduc- 
tion and a summary of each talk, and a page 
for notes and comments. As stated in a fore- 
word, these booklets were an innovation in the 
United States, although they had been provided 
for years in England for members of the radio 
audience who wished to pursue further the sub- 
jects which the speakers presented. These book- 
lets were to be distributed through the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, at a nominal price. The 
sales far exceeded preliminary estimates, and 
the comments which were received indicated a 
widespread and intelligent interest in psychology. 
It was planned to continue the programme into 

1932 with series on Animal Behavior, Educa- 
tional Psychology, Problems in Personality, and 
Industrial Applications. 

A notable attempt at collective experimental 
research on the problem of psychological origins 
in human development was undertaken by the 
Soviet Union. An expedition was organized by 
the Uzbek Research Institute of Samarkand and 
the Moscow Institute of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy under the direction of Prof. Alexander 
Luria of Moscow. Work was begun with the 
native population of Uzbekistan in Central Asia, 
where the people live under primitive nomadic 
conditions. Reports of the expedition were to 
be published in a series of Transactions and in 
foreign psychological journals. 

Dr. A. F. Weiss (q.v.) Professor of Experi- 
mental Psychology at Ohio State University, 
died at Columbus, Ohio, on April 3. He hi^ 
just completed a study of the “Psychology of 
the Highway,” having been chairman of a com- 


mittee of the National Research Council devoted 
to that problem. The results of the numerous re- 
searches of this committee were published in 
June by Ohio State University under the title: 
Psyohologioal Principles in Automotive Driving. 

The nationwide survey in English usage un- 
dertaken the PBycholof;ical Corporation dur- 
ing 1930 was continued into the present year. 
Nearly 1,000,000 pupils had been tested. Na- 
tional norms of usage in the United States were 
soon to be completed and ready for distribu- 
tion. 

A British Journal of Educuational Psychology 
was inaugurated by the British Psychological 
Society and the Training College Association. 
Its editor was C. W. Valentine, and its head- 
quarters were the University of Birmingham, 
Birmingham, England. 

The sixtieth birthday of William Stern, Di- 
rector of the Psychological laboratory at the 
University of Hamburg, was celebrated by the 
publication of a Festschrift {Zeitschrift fur 
Angewandte Psychologic, 1931, Heft 69) con- 
taining contributions by his colleagues. 

General and Theoretical Psychology. 
There has been a general increase in interest 
in the concept of wholeness as opposed to the 
concept of summation of elements, with the cen- 
tre of activity in Germany. The movement goes 
by varied names, such as Gestalt, Personalism, 
Structuralism, and Nativism, according to the 
special interests of its sponsors. The one char- 
acteristic which these different movements have 
in common is that the personality shall not be 
dissected, but shall be conceived as a unit. 

The confusion often created in the mind of 
the lay reader by these psychological contro- 
versies over theoretical problems might be re- 
solved by reading Contemporary Schools of Psy- 
chology, by R. S. Woodworth (New York, 1931). 
This is a critical examination of introspection, 
behavoirism, Gestalt psychology, psychoanalysis 
and its related schools, and purposivism or 
horraic psychology. In addition, the background 
of these disputes is presented together with the 
point of view of psychologists who prosecute 
their researches witnout adherence to any school. 

An attempt to evaluate the influence of Freud 
upon textbooks of psychology published since 
1910 (Freudian Influence on Academic Psy- 
chology,” by D. G. Park, Psychological Review, 
1931, vol. 38, pp. 73-85) brought forth the 
conclusion that 92 per cent of the 60 texts ex- 
amined showed Freudian influence; of the four 
that^ ignored Freudianism entirely, two were 
published before 1912. This influence grew until 
it reached a maximum in books published be- 
tween 1924 and 1928. Since that time there has 
been little change. An examination of revisions 
of books showed “a decided increase in the 
amount of Freudian influence; as well as a 
sgr^d into most of the major categories of psy- 

A somewhat similar but less statistical evalu- 
ation of Gestalt psychology in modern systems 
was made by W. Line (“Gestalt Psychology in 
Relation to Other Psychological Systems,” Psy- 
chological Review, 1931, vol. 38, pp. 375-391). 
The roots of Gestalt were readily found in the 
ideas of earlier systems, although Gestalt was 
given credit for indicating novel problems and 
suggesting new approaches to old problems. 

Along with the championing of the new and 
revolutionary in psychology, there were efforts 
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to defend the older concepte. Thus, H. C. War- 
ren (“In Defense of Some Discarded Concepts,** 
Psychological Review , 1931, 38, pp. 392-406) 
became the defender of the concepts of Sensa- 
tion and Will. Even Consciousness and the 
methods of introspection found a champion in 
L. P. Chambers (“Does Consciousness Exist,** 
Moniatf 1930, vol. 40, pp. 256-280). 

Social PsTCTnoLooY. A striking demonstra- 
tion of the degree to which the experimental 
method has found its way into the neld of so- 
ciology, and particularly social psychology, was 
furnished by the appearance of two books dur- 
ing the year. One of these, Experimental Social 
Psychology (New York, 1931 ), is a book of more 
than 700 pages, by Gardner Murphy and Lois 
B. Murphy, whose main contribution consists 
in pointing out problems and suitable methods 
for their solution. The other is Methods in So- 
cial Science: A Case Booky edited by Stuart Hice 
(University of Chicago Press, 1931). It com- 
prises an interpretation by about 50 specialists 
of the methods employed by investigators in the 
social sciences. This book of more than 800 
pages consists mainly of case histories so select- 
ed as to illustrate the salient points of the 
various research methods. It was prepared under 
the direction of a special committee of the So- 
cial Science Research Council. 

An important contribution within the field of 
Social Psychology appeared in Psychopathology 
and PoliticSy by H. D. Lacswell (University of 
Chicago Press, 1930). It represented the most 
successful attempt thus far to interpret politi- 
cal behavior in psychoanalytic terms, and to 
show the influence of events in the early life of 
the individual upon the character of his point 
of view in regard to the various political prob- 
lems affecting him. 

The experimental study of racial and nation- 
al prejudices, antipathies, and tolerances showed 
the great interest of the social psychologist in 
problems having to do with international rela- 
tions. Attempts were made not only to discover 
the reactions of individuals to racial and na- 
tional groups but to find causes for the growth 
of j)re)udiced reactions and to discover means 
by which they might be prevented or corrected. 
A typical study of this nature was “Racial 
Preferences of a Thousand American University 
Students,** by J. P. Guilford {Journal of Social 
Psychology f 1931, vol. 2, pp. 179-202). 

Religions were likewise subjected to analysis 
by the psychologist and the statistician in order 
to determine their influence upon social growth. 
Among the problems attacked were the relation 
between rate of growtfi of religious sects, the 
nature of their doctrines, and the intelligence 
of their followers (see for instance, “Some 
Notes on the Census of Religious Bodies,” by 
Raymond Pearl, Journal of Social Psychology, 
1931, vol. 2, 47-430); the relation between sci- 
entific standing and religious affiliation (see 
H. C. Lehman, and P. A. Witty, “Scientific 
Eminence and Church Membership,** Scientific 
Monthly 1931, vol. 33, pp. 644-549); and the 
relation between the individuaPs personality 
and the nature of his religious experience (see 
“Temperament and Religious Experience,*' by 
Keith Sward, Journal of Social Psychology, 
1931, vol. 2, pp. 374-396). 

Educational Psychology. The year 1931 saw 
a revived interest and activity in the analysis 
of the problems of learning. The attacks made 


upon the generally accepted concepts of leam- 
ingf by the Behaviorlsts, the Conditioned Re- 
flex psychologists, and the Gestalt psychologists, 
laid open for reconsideration the whole problem 
of the laws of learning* Not only were the old 
laws subjected to reexamination (as in Human 
Learning, by E. L. Thorndike, New York, 1931) 
but there were numerous attempts to find a more 
fundamental and substantial basis for the phe- 
nomena of learning (as in “The Primary Factors 
in Learning** by K. F. Muenzinger, Psychological 
Review, 1931, vol. 38, pp. 347-^58; “Inhibition, 
Facilitation, Learning: Summation of Stimuli,** 
by M. N. Chappell, Psychological Review, 1931, 
vol. 38, 317-331 ; and “The Laws of Association,’* 
by H. A. Carr, Psychological Review, 1931, vol. 
38, 212-228). 

The problems of development and growth were 
receiving an amount of attention almost equal 
to that of learning. In addition to the educa- 
tional psychologist’s inherent interest in these 
questions, attention was directed to them 
through the controversy over the relative in- 
fluence of learning and maturation, and through 
the emphasis during the last few years upon 
the education of the adult. Studies have ranged 
all the way from the growth of the group re- 
action in young infants to the mental changes 
in senescence. Qf especial interest was the study 
of “Perceptual Abilities in the Age Range from 
Seven to Ninety-Two” (W. R. Miles) and “Psy- 
chological Work in Salvaging Old Age” (L. J. 
Martin). Both these studies and others of the 
same nature were reported at the 1931 meeting 
of the American Psychological Association. 

Some notion of the influence of the different 
schools of theoretical psychology upon points of 
view in educational psychology was provided in 
Viewpoints in Educational Psychology: a Book 
of Selected Readings, by E. II. Cameron (New 
York, 1931). 

Applied Psychology. Among the many prac- 
tical applications of psychology recorded during 
1931, none had more practical significance than 
the study of automobile driving conducted pri- 
marily at the Ohio State University under the 
auspices of the National Research Council (“Psy- 
chological Principles in Automotive Driving,” 
by A, P. Weiss and A. R. Lauer, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Studies, Psychological Senes, No. 11, 
1931). Besides the study of accident frequency 
and the development of a criterion for auto- 
motive driving, the influence of various human 
factors was investigated. 

One of the interesting results of the investiga- 
tions was the extent to which one defect may 
be compensated for, when it has been detected 
and prop>er teaching methods have been em- 
ployed, Nervousness is a major cause of acci- 
dents, especially when coupled with poor co- 
ordination. Low vitality from any cause, whether 
it be due to health, poor home conditions, or 
worry is conducive to inattention and hence to 
accidents. 

Defects of vision appeared to be of minor 
importance, except in so far as they created 
strain and fatigue with consequent inattention. 
The results were acknowledged to be explora- 
tory in character, but formed the foundation for 
a more elaborate and systematic programme of 
investigation. 

Besides such specific attacks upon practical 
problems there were a number of surveys of fields 
that are of particular interest to those who 
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are not professional psychologists. For instance, 
there was Readings in Industrial Psyoholagy, 
by B. V. Moore and G, W. Hartmann (New York, 
1931), which presented some 650 pages of ex- 
tracts from studies dealing with vocationiil selM- 
tion and guidance, oocunational interests, train- 
ing the worker, scientinc management, fatigue, 
working conditions, accidents, monotony and 
satisfaction, labor unrest, leadership, etc. 

A Scientifio Approach to Labor Problems (by 
A. Ford, New York, 1931) showed the psycho- 
logical techniques and tools that were available 
for the solution of the puzzling problems of 
labor. 

Psychological aspects of the law, particularly 
the problems of crime prevention and the treat- 
ment of the criminal, have not received the at- 
tention warranted by their importance since the 
days of Hugo MUnsterberg. One of his students, 
however, made a genuine contribution to this 
field in 1931 in the form of a r^sum^ of the 
material contributed by psychologists in the 
form both of methods of procedure and of re- 
sults {Legal Psychology, by H. E. Burtt, New 
York, 1931). When the data have been thus as- 
sembled one gets a perspective which may serve 
as a guide for future research. The bulk of the 
labor of many years has been expended upon de- 
vices for evaluating evidence and for detecting 
the presence of guilt. However ingenious the 
methods and however accurate the results, the 
great problem of prevention, which is primarily 
a psychological problem, remains unsolved. This 
matter has not been entirely neglected, as is 
shown by chapters on the insane and the men- 
tally defective criminal, and particularly by the 
chapters on predelinquency, eugenics, and educa- 
tion and crime prevention. 

Mental Tests. In the field of mental tests 
there appeared to be a growing interest in the 
search for fundamentals as contrasted with the 
haphazard multiplication of tests which had con- 
tinued for a number of years. Two indications 
of such a change in attitude may be mentioned. 
The one emanated from such studies as that 
of Kaymond Dodge, who for many years had 
been searching for and measuring the basic facts 
of variability in human behavior (see R. Dodge, 
Conditions and Consequences of Human Varia- 
bility, Yale University Press, 1931). Differences 
in behavior were reduced to their lowest terms 
and measured as effects of differences in re- 
fractory phase, of relative fatigue, of suscepti- 
bility to faint stimuli, of the development of 
simple behavior patterns, and their complica- 
tion by the interaction of neural levels. This 
mode of attack promised to provide a psysiolop- 
cal foundation for the measurement of individ- 
ual differences. 

Another indication arose in the study and 
analysis of mental organization into its lowest 
terms. This movement is an outgrowth of the 
years of controversy over the theories of gen- 
eral and specific factors. (The nature of this 
controversy is described in Spearman, C. E., 
The Abilities of Man, New York, 1927.) It has 
led to a search for a certain limited number of 
fundamental and unique traits in human nature, 
which, combined in various proportions, would 
produce the varied individual behavior patterns. 
The method of attack is primarily one of statis- 
tical analysis. Among the unique traits which 
were at least partially isolated were speed, 
power, perseveration, suggestibility, number abil- 


ity, lan^age ability, memory, and mechanical 
ability. When behavior had o^n broken down 
into such units, the statistical methods of mul- 
tiple correlation would be applied to determine 
the relative influence of each factor in determin- 
ing a given form of response. 

In the meantime numerous books and articles 
were published which were intended to guide 
the student through the increasing maze of test 
materials and methods. For instance, an Intro- 
duction to the Use of Standard Tests, by S. L. 
and L. C. Pressey (New York, 1931), was recom- 
mended as “a reference for busy teachers, super- 
visors, and superintendents.*’ Covering a some- 
what narrower range, was Educational Measure- 
ments in High School by C. W. Odell (New York, 
1930). Of the 641 pages of this book 300 were 
devoted to the analysis and explanation of 
available tests in a great variety of school sub- 
jects. It contained a full list of publishers of 
the various tests. 

PUBLIC AFFAIBS, Institute of. An or- 
ganization inaugurated in 1927 at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia for the purpose of advancing 
the popular understanding of public questions 
and stimulating in the public mind a more vital 
interest in public matters, particularly the do- 
mestic problems of the United States. The at- 
tendance at the 1931 session, held from June 
28 to July 11, consisted of 594 registered mem- 
bers and 1184 registered visitors from 37 States, 
the District of Columbia, Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Nicaragua. Mem- 
bership in the institute is open to men and 
women who have taken part in public life and 
to those who are interested in any phase of 
public affairs. 

The programme of the 1931 session was 
planned in accordance with the announced pur- 
pose of the institute to limit its discussions pri- 
marily to a study of governmental problems of 
national. State, and local concern and to certain 
economic and social conditions underlying them. 
It consisted of nine round tables, dealing with 
the following subjects: “Law Enforcement”; 
“Our Latin- American Relations”; “The Plight 
of Southern Agriculture”; Problems of Munici- 
pal Administration”; “Religious Education in 
the Rural Church”; “The Chain Store”; “The 
New Industrialism of the South”; “Regional- 
ism”; “Unemployment”; and five special con- 
ferences on the following topics: “Public Per- 
sonnel Administration”; “Adult Education”; 
“The Place of the Child in Public Affairs”; 
“County Government”; “The Federation of 
Women’s Clubs.” The invited speakers, in addi- 
tion to those who gave evening addresses, num- 
bered 127. 

The 1932 session of the institute was to be 
held from July 3 to 16. The oflicers of adminis- 
tration in 1931 were: Dr. John Lloyd Newcomb, 
acting president of the University of Virginia; 
Dr. Uharles G. Maphis, dean of the summer 
quarter and director of the institute; Eleanor 
McKenney Gibson, secretary of the institute; 
and an advisory board composed of 24 promi- 
nent educators and recognized leaders in public 
affairs, selected from all sections of the United 
States and from the two political parties. Head- 
quarters are at the University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

PUBLIC PXNTANCE, United States. As in 
other branches of national business, so in Public 
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Finance, the results of the year 1931 continued 
to be dominated by the effects of the collapse of 
values in 1920. The lack of coincidence between 
fiscal and calendar rears had masked the shrink- 
age of revenues which had occurred during 1930 
except to those who followed receipts closely 
from day to day. From the beginning of the cal- 
endar year 1931, however, it grew plainer and 
plainer that the year would be one of great loss 
of revenue; and this fact, more than ever ap- 
parent after the first filing of income tax state- 
ments on March 15, was emphasized by the mora- 
torium on foreign debts proclaimed about the 
beginning of July; and by the continuous losses 
of foreign trade due in part to the effort of 
foreign countries to shut out American goods. 

The situation was rendered more serious by the 
adoption by Congress, in February, 1931, of the 
so-called **bonus certificate*’ bill which at once 
entailed an extra expenditure of close to one 
billion dollars. This represented an outlay, recog- 
nized as eventually to be made when the orig- 
inal bonus measure was adopted, but which was 
not counted as an immediate necessity until 
the **bonuB” measure of 1931 making 50 per 
cent of the veterans' certificates available at 
once as a basis for loans. Continuous drafts by 
the Farm Board upon the moneys already set 
aside for it further drew down the active bal- 


difflculty of collecting installments of income and 
profits taxes acknowledged and due, but not col- 
lectible, owing to bankruptcy or inability on the 
part of individuals to pay, the shrinkage of in- 
come became far more noteworthy as the year 
proceeded. The later installments of income tax 
(subsequent to the close of the fiscal year for 
which the figures just quoted are representative) 
likewise int^sified the unfavorableness of the 
case and convinced Treasury officials that new 
sources of income speedily must be sought. By 
the close of the calendar year, the Treasury 
foreshadowed a deficit of not less than $2,150,- 
000,000. 

Although the policy of collecting back taxes 
and of keeping revenues as nearly up to date as 
practicable was pushed, as had been the case in 
recent years, the difficulties of collection were 
multiplying; and the evident fact that the re- 
turns of income tax for the coming year would 
be greatly reduced owing to the falling off of 
employment, the incurring of severe losses of 
every description, the growth of bankruptcies and 
the absence of foreign payments rendered the 
treasury outlook more and more menacing, and, 
added to the size of the burden which had been 
imposed upon the banks by the habit, already 
firmly fixed in former years, of borrowing at 
banks to cover the deficit. 


ORDINARY RECEIPTS, FISCAL YEARS 1920 TO 1931 
[ On basis of daily U. 8. Treasury statements (unrevtsed) ] 


Miscellaneous revenues, 
including Panama Canal 
Proceeds 

Year ending Customs Income and Miscellaneous from foreign All other Total 

June 30 — profits taxes internal revenue obligations 

1920 $822,902,650 $3,944,949,288 $1,460,082,287 $ 74,296,622 $892,834,542 $6,694,565,389 

1921 308,564,301 3,206,046,158 1,390,379,823 114,821,206 605,121,383 5,624,932,961 

1922 856,443,387 2,068,128,193 1,146,125,064 75,222,068 464,185,439 4,109,104,151 

1923 501,028,867 1,678,607,428 945,865,333 232,989,156 587,744,697 4,007,135,481 

1924 645,637,504 1,842,144.418 953,012,618 221,774,675 449,475,487 4,012,044,702 

1925 547,561,226 1,760,537,823 828,638,008 183,637,677 459,773,890 3,780.148,684 

1926 . ... 579,430,093 1,982,040,088 855,699,289 194,237,967 851,448,€63 3,962,755,690 

1927 605,499,983 2,224,992.800 644,421,542 206,089,173 448,390,943 4,129,394,441 

1928 569,000,000 2,173,400,000 621,000,000 205,900,000 468,900,000 4,042,300,000 

1929 600,810,838 2,331,274,428 608,135,036 199,131,566 293,836,505 4,030,250,225 

1930 589,000,903 2,410,986,977 628,308,035 303,870,694 247,725,091 4,177,941,702 

1931 378,354,005 1,860,394,295 569,386,721 184,474,622 314,623,856 3,317,233,493 


anees of the Treasury, while the continuation of 
extraordinary outlays for building and construc- 
tion intended as relief work to mitigate the 
severities of the panic also added to the great 
total of outlays. The total ordinary receipts for 
the year ending June 30, 1930, amounted to 
$3,317,2.33,493 and were thus over $850,000,000 
below those of the preceding fiscal year. Expendi- 
tures of $4,219,950,338, were about $200,000,000 
ahead of the outlays for the preceding year; and, 
after allowing for transactions in public debt, 
the ultimate result was a net deficit of $900,- 
000,000. Shortage of revenue was most marked in 
income and profits taxes which fell off about 
$540,000,000, while customs receded some $208,- 
000,000 below the preceding year, and miscel- 
laneous revenues were $40,000,000 lower. As al- 
ready stated, the situation was thus far more 
favorable on the surface than was represented by 
current incomes, owing to the holding over of in- 
come tax liabilities from former periods in which 
business had not reached so low a point of de- 
pression. 

C!onditions during the forepart of the year 
were far better maintained than was the case 
during the second six months but with the 
further collapse of business and the increasing 


Federal Expenditures. The total situation in 
public expenditures has already been noted but 
the trend and its causes need brief attention. 
Among the specific causes for enlargement of 
outlay, in spite of all talk of national economy, 
particularly observed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury were additional outlays for Federal 
highway construction and emergency relief in 
drought-stricken areas, large payments for rivers 
and harbors, flood control, the army housing 
programme, and larger outlay for the air corps. 
A total of $953,000,000 spent for payments and 
loans on veterans' account (“bonus”) was the 
greatest additional draft, while total expenditures 
from the agricultural marketing fund (farm 
board) ran to $190,000,000. A postal deficit of 
$145,000,000 and incidental additional outlay in 
various minor directions made up the total budget- 
ary increases. 

In these circumstances, a great change in the 
formerly flourishing surplus of the nation was to 
be expected. Although the excess of receipts had 
been steadily running down from year to year, 
as extravagance gained ground and as taxes were 
slowly reduced or remitted to favored classes, 
it had eputinued in substantial sums up to the 
end of the calendar year 1930. With the heavy 
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outlayg for bonus and othor items early in 1981» 
and with preceding reductions of revenue it had 
wholly disappeared and from the beginning of 
1931, the department was on a deficit basis. Re<> 
ductions of public debt by carrying surpluses of 
revenues to settlement of bank obligations ceased 
and in place of it was increased certificate bor- 
rowing. The result is exhibited in the accompany- 
ing table. 

ORDINARY REJCBIPTS, EXPENDITURES OHARGB- 
ABLE AGAINST ORblNART RECEIPTS. AND 
SURPLUS 1920 TO 1931 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements (unrevised)] 


Total ordinary 
Fiscal year receipts 

1920 . . . $6,694,605,388 

1921 ... 5.624,982,960 

1922 . . . 4.109,104,150 

1923 ... 4,007,136,480 

1924 . . . 4,012,044,701 

1925 . . . 8,780,148,684 

1926 . . . 3,962,756,090 

1927 . . . 4,129,394.441 

1928 . . . 4,042,348.156 

1929 . . . 4.033.250,225 

1930 ... 4.177,941,702 
1981 . . . 8.317.233.493 


Expenditures 
chargeable 
against ordinary 
reeeipts 
$6,482,090,191 

5.638.209.189 
3,795,802,499 
8,697,478,020 
8,606,677,716 
8.529,643,446 
8.584.987.873 
8.493,584,519 
8.648,519,876 

8.848.463.190 
3.994.152.487 
4,219.960,338 


Surplus 

$212,476,197 

86.723,771 

318.801.651 

809,657,460 

506.866.986 

260.506.238 

377,767,817 

635,809,922 

898.828.281 

184,787,035 

183,789,215 

•902,716,845 


• Deficit. 


immediately went to a discount. Accordingly, the 
department was confirmed in the policy of rely- 
ing upon the banks. No general policy or change 
of front seemed to be in sight up to the actual 
close of the calendar year 1931. 

Absence of the usual debt receipts from foreign 
countries left open the question, in some minds 
at least, whether there might not be a renewal 
of these incomes from outside sources, while still 
others were of the opinion that payments could 
never be resumed. The subject continued as a 
source of question and controversy; and doubt- 
less tended materially to prevent tne department 
from reaching a final decision on policies for 
the future, so far as funding was concerned. The 
raising of rates at reserve banks, and the de- 
terioration of government bonds in prices during 
the later mon&s of the year, of course, brought 
sharp warning that it would not longer be pos- 
sible to follow the “easy money” policy of former 
times. 

Budget Estimates. Secretary Mellon, in his 
annual report to Congress, at the opening of De- 
cember in 1931, called sharp attention to the 
Treasury situation and noted budget estimates 
indicating a probable deficit for the year ending 
June 30, 1932, amounting to $2,122,961,000. He 
stated : 


Public Debt Situation. The public debt situa- 
tion was thus greatly altered; and was changed 
not only in the obvious way indicated by a mere 
change from surplus revenues to deficits but by 
alteration in relations with the banks. The De- 
partment had for years allowed itself to go on 
borrowing heavily at banks, justifying this un- 
orthodox plan by the statement that the govern- 
ment was in a highly liquid condition, and could 
at any time fund its short-term debt into bonds. 
The unreliable character of any such expectation 
became plain as soon as the surplus disappeared; 
for the banks, already weakened by the enormous 
borrowing from them on the part of the com- 
munity based upon long-term securities, and 
frightened by the fact that the Treasury was 
apparently disposed to ask them to carry the 
rapidly mounting deficit, were disinclined to bid 
for short-term certificates as in the past. It be- 
came necessary, practically, to insist upon con- 
tinuation of the bank advances on an increasing 
scale. This gradual alteration of conditions, and 
increase in difficulty of management became more 
and more evident as the year advanced. 

The change in public debt situation summa- 
rized by the Secretary of the Treasury for 1931 is 
shown in the accompanying tables, including that 
on page 090 giving the debt as of December 31. 

Tbeasury Finance. In the circumstances al- 
ready sketched, there could, of course, be no suc- 
cessful operations on the j^ublic debt, of the kind 
that had been characteristic of former years. 
Reduction of the debt in a formal way would 
have been absurd, and recognized additions to 
long-term debt by the conversions of certificates 
into long-term bonds were not sufficiently urgent 
to demand action on a large scale, although skill- 
ful financiers were of opinion that long-term 
issues were needed. Two small issues of long- 
term bonds were placed in the autumn (after the 
fiscal year covered by the Secretary of the 
Treasury’s report) ; it was deemed best to make 
one of the offerings consist in part of regular 
bonds running 20 years at 3 per cent, but the 
public response was unsatisfactory, and the issue 


The foregoing estimates show deficits for the fiscal 
years 1932 and 1933 m the amounts of $2,123,000,000 
and $1,417,000,000, respectively. The estimated ex- 
penditures include for the retirement of debt in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the sinking fund and other 
statutory requirements, $412,000,000 for 1932 and 
$497,000,000 for 1933. In the absence of other provi- 
sions, the amounts of deficits must be financed thiough 
borrowing. For the 3*year period 1931-1933 the gross 
deficits aggiegate approximately $4,440,000,000 and the 
indicated increase in the pubbe debt approximates $3,- 
250,000,000. Such a financial situation calls for immedi- 
ate remedy, notwithstanding the fact that the rapid re- 
tirement of our public debt throughout a decade of 
plenty may be considered to have created something in the 
nature of a reserve upon which we are justified in draw- 
ing during lean years. 

On this baslB he aaked for immediate enlarge- 
ment of the income tax and for certain other 
additions to revenue, saying: 

Individual income tax . — The normal rates to be fixed 
at 4. and 6 per cent; surtax rates at 1 per cent, be- 
ginning with inoomes over $10,000, graduated up to 37 
per cent on incomes between $100,000 and $200,000, 
and reaching 40 per cent on incomes in excess of 
$500,000 as compared with the present maximum rate 
of 20 per cent on incomes in oxcoss of $100,000. Personal 
exemptions to be fixed at $1,000 and $2,500 with a credit 
of $400 for each dependent. The earned income pro- 
visions of the revenue act of 1028 permitting larger de- 
ductions in respect of earned income than were per- 
mitted by the act of 1924 should, in tny opinion, be con- 
tinued. 

Vorporat%on income tax , — The rates to be increased 
from the present 12 per cent to 12 per cent. 

In addition I recommend that the exemption of $3,000, 
at present provided for domestic corporations with net 
incomes of $25,000 or less, be eliminated. 

It is estimated that this proposal will result in an in- 
crease of about $27,000,000 in corporation income tax 
receipts during the last half of the fiscal year 1932 and 
about $60,000,000 during the full fiscal year 1933. 

Accordingly I recommend that additional revenue be 
provided from the following sources: An increase of one- 
sixth in the present rates on tobacco manufactures and 
products except cigars ; an increase of 1 cent in the exist- 
ing stamp tax upon sales or transfers of capital stock; 
extension of the present tax on admissions through the 
reduction of the present exemption to 10 cents : a tax on 
manufacturers’ sales of automobiles, trucks, and acces- 
sories at 5, 8, and 2H per cent, respectively; a stamp 
tax on conveyances of realty of 50 cents for each $500 
of value in excess of $100; a tax of 5 per cent on manu- 
facturers’ sales of radio and phonograph equipment and 
accessories; a stamp tax of 2 cents on each check and 
draft ; and a tax on telephone, telegraph, cable, and radio 
messages of 6 cents for charges in the amount of 14 to 
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BXPEXDITURBB AND OBDINART RECEIPTS 
(Aetual returns for 1981 flecal year! Treasury eetimutee for 1988 and 1988) 


1981 1988 1988 

OXNBRAL AND SPXOZAIi TUNDB OOMBZNXD 
Receipts : 

Internal revenue — 

Income tax $1,860,894,296.25 $1,140,000,000.00 $1,100,000,000.00 

Miscellaneous internal revenue 669,366,721.07 644,000,000.00 668,000,000.00 


Total internal revenue $2,429,781,016.82 1,684,000,000.00 1,688,000,000.00 

Customs (excluding tonnage tax) 

Miscellaneous receipts — 

Proceeds or Government-owned securities — 

Principal — foreign obligations 

Interest — foreign obligations 

Railroad securities 

All other 

Proceeds of sale of surplus property 

Panama Canal tolls, etc 

Other miscellaneous (including tonnage tax) .... 


876,676,392.81 


61,688,138.87 

184,474,622.38 

16,767,027.42 

11,658,918.62 

8,641,228.07 

26,624,258.07 

88,627,050.14 


410,000,000 00 


(•) 

(*) 

2,007,507.00 

27.914.965.00 

13.089.967.00 

25.137.680.00 

76.728.601.00 


480,000,000.00 


74.881.881.00 
195,094,690.00 

1.577.500.00 

19.645.440.00 

9.067.286.00 
26,137,000.00 

83.226.465.00 


Total general and special fund receipts $8,189,688,682.20 $2,238,878,800.00 $2,676,530,202.00 


Expenditures : 

Legislative Establishment 

Executive Office 

Veterans' Administration 

Shipping Board 

Other independent offices and commissions 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Commerce 

Department of the Interior 

Department of Justice 

Department of Labor 

Navy Department 

Post Office Department 

Department of State 

Treasury Department 

War Department 


23,978,412.68 
506,811.80 
708,609,669.76* 
38,961,996.34 
50,836,844.74 
296,865,044.69 
61,477,117.63 
64,542,778.53® 
44,408,407.73 
32,181,471 83 
353,768,185.35 
82,297.59 
16,763,493 07 
204,656,704.68 
476,842,697.12 4 


82.382.800.00 

433,300.00 

784.442.000. 00 

60,800,000.00 

57.611.800.00 
888,547,800 00 

64,073,600 00 
78,344,100 00 
63,798,800 00 

14.129.200.00 

878.913.100.00 

76,000 00 

16.664.600.00 

312.854.800.00 

483.725.000. 00 


23.243.900.00 

429,300.00 

830,210,000.00 

21.800.000 00 

52.003.200.00 

215.723.600.00 

48.343.050.00 

71.849.000. 00 

53.440.500.00 

14.509.000. 00 
375,340,600 00 

75,000.00 

14.730.900.00 

279.567.100.00 

430.038.200.00 


Total $2,848,466,923.04 $2,662,295,400.00 $2,481,303,350.00 

Add unclassified items 182,624.77 


Total $2,348,649,547.81 $2,662,295,400.00 $2,431,303,350.00 

Public debt — 


Interest 

Sinking fund 

Purchases and retirements from foreign repayments 
Pin chases and retirements from franchise tax re- 
ceipts Federal reserve and Federal Intermediate 

credit bunks) 

Forfeitures, gifts, etc 

Refunds of receipts — 

Customs 

Internal revenue ® 

Postal deficiency 

Panama Canal 

Agricultuxal marketing fund (net) 

Adjusted service certificate fund 

Civil service retirement fund 

Foreign service retirement fund 

District of Columbia 


611,659,704.85 

391,660,000.00 

48,245.950.00 


91.400.00 

84.650.00 

21,369,006.78 
69,887,928.92 
145,643,613.12 
9,299,056.81 
190,540.854.70 

224,000,000.00 

20,850,000.00 

216,000 00 

9,500,000.00 f 


605,000,000.00 

411,771,300.00 


75,000.00 

100,000 00 

20.815.500.00 

70.217.600.00 

195.000. 000.00 

11,000,000.00 

155.000. 000 00 

200 . 000 . 000.00 

20,850,000.00 

215,000.00 

9,500,000.00 


640,000,000.00 

426,489.600.00 

69,138,600.00 


1.076.000. 00 

100,000.00 

20.010.500.00 

44.389.200.00 

155.000. 000.00 

13.400.000. 00 

15.000. 000.00 

150.000. 000.00 

20.850.000. 00 

416,000.00 

9.500.000. 00 


Total general and special fund expenditures . $4,091,597,712.49 $4,361,839,800.00 $3,996,672,450.00 
Excess of expenditures $ 901,959,080.29 $2,122,961,000.00 $1,420,142,248 00 


TRUST rUNDB 


Receipts 127,594,861.61 120,590,915.00 119,430,800.00 

Expenditures 128,352,626.39 120,313,600.00 116,237,600 00 


Excess of expenditures $ 757,764.78 $ $ 

Excess of receipts 277,815.00 8,192,800.00 


OBNKBAL, SPECIAL, AND TRUST FUNDS COMBINED 

Receipts 3,317,233,498.81 2,359,469,715.00 2,605,960,502.00 

Expenditures 4,219,950,338.88 4,482,153,400.00 4,112,909,950.00 


Excess of expenditures 


$ 902,716,845.07 $2,122,683,685.00 $1,416,940,448.00 


® No estimates of amounts payable during the fiscal year 1932 on those accounts are included because of the 
President's proposal of Juno 20, 1931, for postponement. 

* The Veterans’ Administration began to lunction on Aug. 1, 1930, in accordance with Executive order of July 
21, 1930. For comparative purposes, the figures shown above for the Veterans’ Administration include the ex- 
penditures for the entire fiscal year 1931 for the Bureau of Pensions, heretofore under the Department of the In- 
terior, and for the National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; payment of annuities under acts of May 
23, 1008, and Feb. 28, 1929; and artificial limbs, appliances, and trusses for disabled soldiers, heretofore under 
the War Department. 

® Exclusive of the Bureau of Pensions. Bee note *. 

4 Exclusive of National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and War accounts referred to in note *. 

« Includes refunds and drawbacks under Bureau of Industrial Alcohol. 

f Expenditures shown above for the District of Oolumbia represent the share of the United States charged 
Mainst the general fund of the Treasury, llie expenditures chargeable against the revenues of the District of 
Columbia under "trust funds" amounted to $88,868,647.61 for the fiscal year 1931. 
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THE UNITED STATES PUBLIO DEBT DEOEIJBBR 81. 1981 
[On ths ba4i» of dtvily Troatury oUUfmsnt*] 


Bonds: 

2% Oonsols of 1930 

2% Panama's of 1916-36 

2% Panama's of 1918-38 

8% Panama’s of 1961 

8% Conversion bonds 

2^% Postal Savings bonds 

Pirst Liberty loan of 1982-47 — 

8H% bonds 

4% bonds 

4^% bonds 

4%% Fourth Liberty loan of 1938-88 

4%% Treasury bonds of 1947-62 ... 

4% Treasury bonds of 1944-64 

8%% Treasury bonds of 1046-56 .... 
B%% IVeasury bonds of 1943—47 . . . 
8%% Treasury bonds of 1940-43 . . . 
8%% Treasury bonds of 1941-43 ... 
8^% Treasury bonds of 1946-49 ... 
3% Treasury bonds of 1951-55 


$1,392,236,850.00 

5,002,450.00 

636,085,800.00 


$ 509,724,050.00 

48.954.180.00 

25.947.400.00 
49,800,000.00 

28.894.500.00 

27.207.900.00 


1.983.225.100.00 

6.268.118.450.00 


758.988.800.00 
1,036,884,600.00 

489,087,3 00.00 

476.412.760.00 

355.356.450.00 

577.639.060.00 

821.406.000. 00 

800.428.000. 00 


$ 780,528,030.00 


8,201,338,650.00 


5,316,042.150.00 


Total bonds 


14,297,908,730.00 


Treasury Notes; 

8^% Series 1932, maturing Dec. 15, 1932 

4% Civil Service retirement fund, Series 1932 to 1936 

4% Foreign Service retirement fund, Series 1933 to 1986 

4% Canal Zone retirement fund. Series 1936 

Treasury Certificates; 

2% Series TM — 1932, maturing Mar. 15, 1982 

2%% Series T.T — 1932, maturing June 15, 1932 

1%% Series TS — 1932, maturing Sept. 15, 1932 

8% SoriesTS2 — 1932, maturing Sept. 15, 1932 


600.446.200.00 
190,600,000.00 

1,611.000.00 

1,862,000.00 

794,619,200 00 

623.891.500.00 

324.578.500.00 

314.279.500.00 

398.225.000 00 


4% Adjusted Service Certificate Fund Series, maturing Jan. 1, 1932 
Treasury Bills (maturity value) : 

Maturing Jan. 13, 1932 

Maturing Jan. 25. 1932 

Maturing Feb. 1, 1932 

Maturing Fob. 8, 1932 

Maturing Feb. 16. 1982 

Maturing Feb. 24, 1932 

Maturing Mar. 2, 1932 

Maturing Mar. 30, 1932 


1,660,974,500.00 

198,700,000.00 


51.641.000 00 

51.338.000 00 

60.921.000. 00 

75.178.000. 00 

75.410.000. 00 

60.082.000 00 
100,490,000 00 
101,332.000.00 


1,859,674,600 00 


676,387,000,00 


Total interest-bearing debt 


17,528,489.430.00 


Matured debt on which interest has ceased : 

Old debt matured — issued prior to Apr. 1, 1917 

Second Liberty loan bonds of 1927—42 

Third Liberty loan bonds of 1928 

3%% Victory notes of 1922—23 

4%% Victory notes of 1922-23 

Treasury notes 

Certificates of indebtedness 

Treasury bills 

Treasury savings certificates 

Debt bearing no interest* 

United States notes 

Less gold reserve 


1,637,990 26 
3,426,950.00 
5,707.660 00 
20,200 00 
1,150,550 00 

25.664.750.00 

13.040.500.00 
1,160,000.00 

918,476 00 

62,727,066.26 

346,681,016.00 

156,039,088.03 


190,641,027.97 

Deposits for retirement of national-bank and Federal Reserve bank 

notes 48,166,075.60 

Old demand notes and fractional currency 2,042,293.80 

Tlirift and Treasury savings stamps, unclassified sales, etc 3,382,960.47 

244,233.257.74 


Total gross debt 


17,826,449,753.00 


50 cents, and 10 cents for charges in amounts in excess 
of 50 cents. 

Legislative Prospects. Discussion of these 
Treasury proposals was immediately taken in 
hand by the new Ways and Means Committee, 
organized under Democratic control, due to the 
change which had occurred in the complexion of 
the House of Representatives at the preceding 
elections. See United States under Administra- 
tion and Congress for subsequent developments. 


PUBLIC LANDS. See Lands, Public. 
PUBLIC BELIEF. See Unemployment. 
PUBLIC BOADS, Bureau of. Sec Agricul- 
ture, U. S. Department op. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES. See Power Plants; 
Municipal Ownership; Financial Review. 

PUBLISHING. See Literature, English and 
American. 

PUGILISM. See Boxing. 

PULITZEB PBIZSS. A series of awards es- 
tablished in 1915 by the will of Joseph Pulitzer, 
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publisher of the New York World, to be pre* 
sented annually by Columbia University, on rec- 
ommendation of the advisory board of the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, for outstanding 
achievements in letters and journalism. The 
value of the prizes in the group devoted to let- 
ters is $1,000, with the exception of that for 
the best work on the history of the United States 
which is $2,000. The value of the prizes in the 
journalistic group is $500, with uie exception 
of that for the best example of a reporter's work 
during the year which is $1,000. 

The recipients in the group devoted to letters 
in 1931 were: Margaret Ayer Barnes, whose 
year 8 of Grace was adjudged the American novel 
which ''best presented the wholesome atmosphere 
of American life"; Susan Glaspell, whose Ali- 
son* a House, presented by the Civic Repertory 
Tlieatre, was considered “the original play, per- 
formed in New York, which best present^ the 
educational value and power of the stage” ; 
Bcrnadotte Everly Schmitt, whose The Coming 
of the War: lOlJf was pronounced the best book 
of the year upon the history of the United 
States; Henry James, whose Charles W. Eliot 
won the prize for the best American biography 
“teaching patriotic and unselfish service to the 
people, illustrated by an eminent example”; and 
Robert Frost, whose Collected Poems was ad- 
judged the best volume of verse published during 
the year by an American author. 

In the journalistic group, the 1931 gold medal 
for “the most disinterested and meritorious pub- 
lic service rendered by an American newspaper 
during the year” was awarded to the Atlanta 
(Ga. ) GonsUtuiion for its campaign against 
municipal corruption. The winner of the award 
for the best example of correspondence was Hu- 
bert Renfro Knickerbocker of the New York 
Evening Post and the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, whose series of articles on the practical 
working of the Five Year Plan in Russia was ad- 
judged to “make clear the significance of the 
subject covered in the correspondence.” The win- 
ner of the award for the best editorial article 
written during the year was Charles Silcott 
Ryckman, editor of the Fremont (Neb.) Tribune, 
whose prize-winning editorial, entitled “The 
Gentleman from Nebraska,” was published in his 
paper on Nov. 7, 1930. The award for the best 
example of a reporter’s work during the year 
was given to Alexander Black MacDonald of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) ^tar for his investigation of 
the so-called “perfect crime” in which A. D. 
Payne, lawyer, murdered his wife by blowing up 
the family automobile at Amarillo, Texas, on 
June 27, 1930. The award for the best cartoon 
published in any American newspaper during 
the year was given to Edmund Duffy for the 
cartoon entitled “An Old Struggle Still Going 
On,” which was published in the Baltimore 
(Md.) Hun on Feb. 27, 1930. 

PULP, Pulp- Wood Industby. See Fobkstry; 
Pape^. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY. A State techno- 
logical institution in Lafayette, Ind., founded in 
1809. The main purpose of the institution has 
been to train men for service in the fields of engi- 
neering, agriculture, and applied science, and 
women in the fields of home economics and gen- 
eral science. The enrollment for the autumn of 
1931 was 4(565, of whom 3918 were men and 737 
women; r^stration in the 1931 summer session 
was 833. I%ere were 338 members on the faculty 


and in addition 80 assistants* The endowment 
amounted to $340,000 and the income for the 
year was $3,500,000. During the year the Thomas 
Duncan Memorial Laboratory, an addition to the 
electrical engineering building, was completed. 
The library contained 101,537 volumes. President, 
Edward C. Elliott, Ph.D., LL.D* 

PYBOMETALLURQY. See Metailuboy. 

QUAKERS. See Friends, Religious Society 

OP. 

QUAKES. See Earthquakes; Seismology. 

QUANTUM THEORY. See Astronomy; 
Physios. 

QUARANTINE, Insect. See Entomology, 
Economic. 

QUARANTINE OF PLANTS AND VEQ- 
ETABLES. See Horticulture and Entomology, 
Economic. 

QUARRY ACCIDENTS. See Workmen’s 
Compensation. 

QUEBEC, kw$-b6k'. The largest Province in 
Canada; Iraunded on the west by Hudson Bay 
and Ontario, on the north by Hudson Strait, on 
the east by Labrador, and on the south by New 
Brunswick, the United States, and southern On- 
tario. Area, 594,434 square miles; population, 
according to the census of 1921, 2,361,199, of 
whom 367,108 were of British origin, and 1,889,- 
277 of French origin. The population at the 
census of June 1, 1031 numbered 2,874,255, of 
whom about 1,810,173 resided in urban centres. 
Farmers numbered only 4.7 per cent of the 1931 
population. Populations of the chief cities at the 
lOM census: Montreal proper, 810,926; Quebec 
(the capital), 129,103 (95,193 in 1921); Three 
Rivers, 35,197 (22,367); Verdun, 60,378 (25,- 
001); Sherbrooke, 28,888 (23,515), and Hull, 
40,000. In 1928, there were 8145 schools of all 
kinds, with 611,783 pupils and 23,742 teachers. 
There are four universities: McGill (Montreal, 
Protestant), with 4240 students in 1928-29; 
Lcnnoxville (Protestant), 161 students; Laval 
(Quebec, Roman Catholic), 6890; University of 
Montreal (Roman Catholic), 8656. 

The industries of the Province ranked in im- 
portance according to the net value of production 
in 1928 as follows: Manufacturing, $562,581,419; 
agriculture, $228,209,110; forestry, $105,949,186; 
construction, $101,195,000; mining, $37,037,420; 
electric power, $36,172,736; custom and repair, 
$15,725,000. In 1929, tliere were 7156 manufac- 
turing establishments, with a capital investment 
of $1,673,011,000, 212,849 employees, and a value 
of output of $1,160,612,992 gross and $617,372,- 
403 net. Plowed land comprised 36 per cent of the 
total area of the Province in 1930; in the same 
year field crops from 7,342,400 acres were valued 
at $120,366,000, as compared with $163,664,000 
from 7,051,605 acres in 1929. The wool clip for 
1930 was 4,968,000 pounds. With 187,766 square 
miles of forest, Quebec produced 54 per cent of 
the wood-pulp output of Canada in 1920. The 
value of wood-pulp produced was $69,286,498; of 
paper (including newsprint), $107,504,475; of 
lumber and sawmill products, $28,342,626. 

Mineral production in 1931 was provisionally 
reported at $35,639,126, as compared with $41,- 
158,741 in the previous year. Asbestos, copper, 
gold, silver, mica, and zinc are the principal 
mineral products. The asbestos output normally 
comprises 85 per cent of the world total. 

Quebec is governed by a lieutenant-governor 
and a responsible ministry, assisted by a legisla- 
tive council, appointed for life by the Lieutenant- 
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Governor, and a legislative aeeembly of 90 mem- 
bers elected for five ^ears. Quebec in 1931 was tbe 
only Canadian Province in which women did not 
exercise the franchise. In the Dominion general 
election of 1930, the Province returned 87 Liber- 
als, 25 Conservatives, and 1 Independent to the 
House of Commons at Ottawa. Lieutenant- 
Governor in 1931, Henry G^rge Carroll; Pre- 
mier, Attorney-General, Minister of Municipal 
Affairs, and Provincial Treasurer, L. A. Tasch- 
ereau (Liberal). See Canada. 

Histoby. In the provincial general election 
held Aug. 24, 1931, the Liberals under Premier 
Taschereau won 79 and the Conservatives 11 of 
the 90 seats in the Legislative Assembly. The 
previous Legislative Assembly consisted of 65 
Liberals, 1 1 Conservatives, four Independent 
Liberals, and one Laborite. The Liberals, who had 
been in power in Quebec for 34 years, proved in- 
vulnerable to the Conservative attack, despite the 
spectacular showing of the Conservatives in the 
I^ovince in the Dominion general election of 

1930. With the overthrow of the Liberals by the 
Conservatives earlier in the year in Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Quebec remained the only Province 
in Canada with a Liberal administration. The 
Conservative leader in the campaign was Camil- 
lien Houde, Mayor of Montreal. He failed to re- 
ceive the undivided support of his own party, the 
Conservative financial interests of the Province 
showing a strong preference for Premier Tasch- 
ereau. The Unemployment Relief Commission of 
the Province on September 17 voted $20,088,600 
to 1241 municipalities, in addition to $1,438,000 
for direct relief. 

For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, the 
Quebec liquor commission reported gross sales of 
$22,711,639, or $6,000,000 less than in the previ- 
ous year. The commission paid $8,498,052 for 
stock, turned over $7,452,158 to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in customs and excise taxes, and the re- 
maining $6,701,429 went for costa of operation 
and profits to the Quebec Government. During 
the commission’s ten years of existence, its total 
revenue was $216,544,037, of which $85,509,000 
went for stock, $76,147,203 was paid to the Fed- 
eral Government, and $63,000,000 to the Province. 

QUEEN’S-CHICOBA COLLEGE. A college 
for women in Charlotte, N. C., founded in 1857; 
nonsectarian in purpose but under the direction 
of the Presbyterian Church. The enrollment for 
the autumn term of 1931 was 336. There were 
38 members on the faculty. The endowment 
amounted to $325,000. The library contained 
12,500 volumes. President, William H. Frazer, 
D.D., Litt.D. 

QUEENSLAND. A state of the Australian 
Commonwealth, occupying the northeastern quar- 
ter of the continent. With an area of 610,500 
square miles, it is second in size among the states 
of the Commonwealth; the population Jan. 1, 

1931, was estimated at 948,195, compared with 
755,972 at the census of 1921. In 1930, there were 
18,939 births, 7455 deaths, and 6199 marriages. 
The net immigration of 5840 in 1030 was in con- 
trast to the other five states, all of which showed 
an excess of emigration over immigration. The 
total population increase for the year was 17,324. 
Capital, Brisbane, with 313,251 inhabitants on 
Jan. 1, 1931. 

State primary schools in 1929 numbered 1731, 
the average daily attendance being 112,489. There 
were also 187 private schools, with a daily at- 
tendance averaging 24,487. The University of 
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Queensland (Brisbane) had 688 students in 1929. 
Stock-raising, agriculture, and manufacturing 
are the leading industries. The area under culti- 
vation (1929-80) was 1,921,676 acres and the 
value of farm production was £13,803,792. Sugar 
cane, cotton, wheat, com, and hay are the princi^ 
pal crops. The 1929-30 wool clip was 161,087,873 
pounds from 20,324,000 sheep. Lumbering and 
fishing are important. Coal and gold are the chief 
minerals mined; the value of all mineral pro- 
duction in 1930 was £1,263,236, compared with 
£1,707,179 in 1929. 

The value of direct oversea imports in 1929-30 
was £11,326,844 and of direct oversea exports 
£18,821,824; for 1930-31 imports were £5,667,- 
817 and exports £16,764,567. Of the State budgets 
from the fiscal year 1925-26 to 1929-30 only one 
(1927-28) showed a surplus. In 1929-30 revenue 
amounted to £15,997,870 and expenditures to 
£16,721,055. See Australia under Finance for 
1931-32 budget. The gross public debt on June 
30, 1930, stood at £112,623,979 and the net debt 
at £111,808,975; interest on the debt payable in 
the year 1929-30 totaled £5,354,237. 

Executive power is vested in a governor, who 
acts through a responsible ministry, and legis- 
lative power in a legislative assembly of 72 mem- 
bers elected for three years. Governor in 1931, Sir 
T. H. J. C. Goodwin; Premier, Chief Secretary, 
and Vice President of the Executive Council, 
A. E. Moore, who headed a coalition Government 
of Nationalists and Country Progressives. See 
Australia. 

QUICKSILVEB. The world production of 
quicksilver in 1930 was estimated by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines at approximately 107,000 flasks 
of 76 pounds each, or a decline from 101,814 
flasks in 1929. In 1930 Italy was the leading pto- 
ducer with 56,069 flasks, followed by the United 
States with 21,553, Spain with 19,221, and Mex- 
ico with 4821. The domestic production for the 
United States in 1930 was 21,553 flasks, valued 
at $2,478,789, a decline of 9 per cent in quantity 
and 14 per cent in value as compared with 23,- 
682 flasks, valued at $2,892,038, in 1929. Cali- 
fornia was the leading quicksilver-producing 
State, with an output of 11,451 flasks in 1930, 
followed by Nevada with 3282 flasks and Oregon 
with 2919 flasks. The production for Texas, Ari- 
zona, and Alaska amounted to 2822 flasks in 
1930, as compared with 3725 flasks in 1929. Ap- 
parent consumption declined 35 per cent and the 
consumption of imported mercury decreased from 
14,917 flasks in 1929 to 3725 flasks in 1930. 

The decline in the price of quicksilver, which 
marked 1930, continued during 1031. In Janu- 
ary, 1930, the monthly average price in New 
York was $121,192 per flask of 76 pounds, while 
in December it was $105,346. The average price 
in January, 1931, was $103.00 per flask, from 
which the price fell until for December the aver- 
age was $06,115, making an average for the year 
of $87,351 as against $115,009 for 1930. The im- 
ports of quicksilver in 1931 were 356 flasks 
valued at $32,649, as against 2943 flasks valued 
at $296,829 in 1930, and 14,292 flasks, valued at 
$1,447,142, in 1929. Of the total in 1030, 2802 
flasks were reported as received from Spain and 
141 flasks from Mexico. 

BACE PSYCHOLOGY. See Anthropology. 

BACE STUDIES. See Anthropology. 

BAOING. Horse racing in 1931 was a succes- 
sion of glorious feats, just one great horse after 
another. The year’s champion cannot be picked 
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fairly out of the group-— Top Flight, two-year- 
old filly, who broke all existing money records 
for two-year-olds and for mares ; Mate, the horse 
that won the Preakness, American Derby and 
American Classic; Twenty Grand, Kentucky 
Derby winner as well as winner of the Wood 
Memorial, tlie Travers, the Belmont, Dwyer, Sara- 
toga Cup, Lawrence Eealization, the Jockey Club 
Gk)ld Cup; Sun Beau, six-year-old veteran, who 
became the world’s greatest mon^ winner by 
winning $110,926 to amass a total of $376,744. 

Top Flight’s achievements were the most sen- 
sational. This unprepossessing filly owned by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, trained by Tom 
Healey, won all seven races in which she was 
entered and won $219,000. The former juvenile 
record had stood at $170,890 since Domino in 
1893 and that Western mare — ^Princess Doreen 
— ^had stood supreme in her sex with a total of 
$174,746 in her whole career. In compiling this 
remarkable record Top Flight won the Clover 
at Aqueduct, the Lassie at Arlington, the Sara- 
toga Special and the Spinaway at Saratoga, the 
Matron and the Futurity at Belmont, and the 
Pimlico Futurity at Pimlico. 

Next to Top Flight, Twenty Grand was the 
leading money winner of the year, with a total 
of $218,646. He started his campaign by finish- 
ing second to Mate in the Preakness. In the Ken- 
tucky Derby, a week later in May, Mrs. Payne 
Whitney’s prize possession walked away from this 
same Mate as well as from all other opposition. 

Sun Beau, six-year-old champion, missed win- 
ning the rich Agua Caliente Handicap in March, 
but came on later with a rush to capture the 
money winning honors of all time from Gallant 
Fox, three-year-old champion in 1930. In the 
Arlington Cup of a mile and a quarter he raced 
to a new track record of 2,01%. It was his vic- 
tory in the Arlington Handicap of the same dis- 
tance — ^worth $27,300 — that whisked Sun Beau 
past Gallant Fox in the list of money winners. 
Other major triumphs of this old trooper, owned 
by W. S. Kilmer of Binghamton, N. Y., were 
scored in the Lincoln Handicap, the Hawthorne 
Gold Cup, and the Philadelphia Handicap. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney headed the list 
of winning owners with $419,137, a mark not far 
behind the record of Harry F. Sinclair’s Kanco- 
cas Stable in 1923, the year his Zev beat Papyrus 
in the first international race. Top Flight was 
mainly responsible in putting Whitney to the 
fore. Tom Healey, the filly’s trainer, led the list 
of m()ney winning trainers but Lloyd Gentry, 
mid- West trainer, saddled the most winners, 
sixty-two. Dr. Freeland and Flying Heels moved 
into the Silver Circle of $100,000 winners; Top 
Flight, Mate, and Twenty Grand found places 
in the Golden Circle of $200,000 and Sun Beau 
flashed into the Diamond Circle of $300,000 
where only Zev and Gallant Fox stood before. 
J. E. Widener’s Mr. Sponge ran the fastest mile 
of the year when he turned the distance in 1.36. 
Top Flight went five and a half furlongs in the 
Lassie at Arlin^n Park in 1.05%. James But- 
ler’s Questionnaire, one of the very best in the 
handicap division, raced the mile and furlong in 
1.49 and Epithet was credited with six furlongs 
in 1.10 at Arlington Park, known as the fastest 
racing strip in the country. 

Dis Done and St. Germans were the leading 
sires of the year, thanks to Top Flight and 
Twenty Grand, respectively. The st^plechase sea- 
son was active and excellent with Green Cheese, 


owned by Mrs. John Hav Whitney, winning the 
Grand National Ste^lechase at Belmont Park. 

Grakle won the Grand National at Aintree, 
near Liverpool, the prize accomplishment for a 
thoroughbred. 

J. A, Dewar’s three-year-old Cameronian was 
the outstanding horse of the English turf. This 
sturdy thoroughbred won the Derby at Epsom 
and feen captured the Two Thousand Guineas. 
In his attempt to gain the Triple Crown, and 
win the St. Leger in the fall, he finished last, 
200 yards behind Sandwich, the winner. Four 
Course won the Thousand Guineas at New- 
market; Sir Andrew, William Woodward’s 
American-bred horse, the Newmarket Stakes ; 
Noble Star, the Ascot; Trimdon, a gallant five- 
year-old, the Ascot Gold Cup over the two-and-a- 
half mile course; Noble Star the Cesarewitch. 

Marcel Boussac’s Tourbillon won the French 
Derby at Chantilly in June, but in the Grand 
Prix, three weeks later this same favorite met 
with defeat at the hands of Barnevclt and 
Bouillon. Marcel Boussac made up for this loss 
by later seeing his Brulette, a French-bred filly, 
win the English Oaks. The French Oaks fell to 
Miss Diana Esmond’s Pearl Cap, which at the 
end of the season was adjudgefl the best three- 
year-old of the lYench season. This horse won 
the French One Thousand Guineas, the Prix de 
Diane and the Prix de I’Arc de Triomphe, the 
feature of the fall session at Longchamps. 

Habnrss Racing. Protector did not win the 
Hambletonian Stakes at Goshen, the greatest in- 
dividual race of the trotting season, but never- 
theless was recognized at the end of the season 
as the leading three-year-old. Protector only lost 
one race during the season and defeated Calumet 
Butler, winner of the rich Hambletonian, both 
before and after that classic. Protector was not 
entered in the Hambletonian, but in the second 
heat of the Kentucky Futurity at Lexington he 
went a mile in the record time of 1.69%. This 
was a world’s record for three-year-old trotters 
and for trotting stallions in a race. Although 
Protector’s achievements were outstanding in 
the three-year-old classics, the two-year-old trot- 
ters formed the most remarkable class of their 
age that had yet appeared. These colts started 
making world’s records at the Horse Review Fu- 
turity at Springfield. The Marchioness, sister to 
Protector, won the first and fourth heats in 
2.04%, 2.07%. Calumet Chuck took the second 
heat in 2.04%, and the Lad, by Truax dam, the 
two-minute mare. Rose Scott, 1.69%, won the 
third in 2.05%, the average time was 2.06%, 
unheard of. Practically the same field, with 
the addition of Maid McElwyn, raced at 
Lexington in the Junior Kentucky Futurity. 
The Marchioness won the first in 2.04%; Maid 
McElwyn the second in 2.02%; Calumet Chuck 
the third in 2.04 and the fourth in 2.08%; for 
the grand average of 2.04%. Maid McElwyn’s 
mark stands as the world’s record for two-year- 
old trotters. Calumet Butler’s unexpected tri- 
umph in the Hambletonian, carrying $60,921, 
after the breakdown of Nedda Guy (2.03%), 
was the surprise of the season. 

BACXETEEBING. See Crime. 

BAOQUETS. See Court Games. 

BADCLIFFE COLLEGE. A nonsectarian col- 
lege for women in Cambridge, Mass., founded in 
1879. The enrollment for the autumn of 1931 was 
1061, distributed as follows: Regular students, 
778; graduate students, 240; special students, 33. 
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Instruction was given to the students of the col- 
lege by 300 teachers from Harvard University. 
The productive funds amounted to $5,060,470, 
and the income, including tuition, for college 
purposes, was $563,354. The library contained 
approximately 67,000 volumes, exclusive of pam- 
phlets.In the fall of 1031, as the result of a grant 
of $500,000 from the General Education Board, 
the college began the construction of a laboratory 
for chemistry and physics, which was to be ready 
for occupancy in September, 1932. President, Ada 
Louise Comstock, A.M., Litt.D., L.H.D., L.L.D. 

RADIO. Commercial radio telephony and te- 
legraphy enlarged the range of their availability 
very materially, as several new long-distance con- 
nections were made. Guatemala, Salvador, and 
an additional part of Mexico were connected with 
North America; Brazil, Chile, and Argentina 
were linked with Europe, and the United States 
and Australia and New Zealand were brought into 
the network. The system became capable of bring- 
ing into telephonic connection any two of 30,- 
000,000 telephone subscribers. The principal opera- 
tors of the system were the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and the International 
Telephone and Telc^aph Company. 

Some interesting new high-power transmitting 
stations were put into operation for telephone 
service between California and Hawaii and for 
intcr-island service in Hawaii. They operate at 
from 6,000,000 to 15,000,000 cycles and use from 
12 to 48 kw. of power. Noteworthy experiments 
were made in synchronizing two high-power broad- 
casting stations so that they could send out the 
same programme on the same wave-length with- 
out interference. This was done in some cases by 
tying the stations together by a wire circuit 
carrying a synchronizing current, and in others 
by accuracy of control of frequency by the miartz, 
crystal frequency setter. Thus WEAF and WTIC 
were tied together on 660 kilocycles, and WJZ 
and WBAL on 760 kilocycles. 

The Federal Radio Commission in the United 
States announced, that all broadcasting stations 
would be required to maintain their frequencv 
constant to within a difference of 60 cycles which 
is aj)proximately one part in 15,000. It was con- 
sidered that quartz-crystal control could do this. 
One of the most powerful broadcasting stations 
in the world was installed at Prague with a power 
of 200 kw. 

The equipment of airplanes with two-way radio 
sets both for telegraphy and telephony was pro- 
ceeding. All U. S. Army and Navy airplanes were 
so equipped and many of the commercial planes. 
Witli a 30-lb. set, it was possible to telegraph 
100 to 200 miles and to telephone 25 to 40 miles. 

Some new experimental work was tiie establish- 
ment of radio telephone service from Calais to 
Dover across the English channel on “Short 
Waves” of 18 cm. or 7 inches wave length corres- 
ponding to a frequency of 1,600,000,000 cycles. It 
has the disadvantage that it is confined to a 
direct straight line like the line of vision, but 
opens up a large new field of radio frequency 
channels making possible the use of nine times as 
many channels as were formerly considered feas- 
ible. Very special electron tubes are required for 
these very short waves and the internal parts 
have to be placed very close together and be 
accurately spaced. The antenna for these 7-inch 
waves is less than one inch in length. 

In broadcast receivers for the home, the trend 
in style was to use the screen-grid tube, super- 


heterodyne connection, and a pentode tube for 
the output. The push-pull amplifier was also re- 
turning to popularity, particularly in the midget 
sets. Automatic volume control and tone control 
were being provided in most of the recent sets. A 
new loud-8{Maker was developed, using a perma- 
nent magnet instead of an electro-magnet, thus 
doing away with the nuisance of a direct-current 
supply for the loud-speaker. Elaborate sets had 
become available combining a radio and a talk- 
ing machine, the latter being equipped with an 
automatic record changing device and provision 
for making records in the home. See Education in 
THE United States under Motion Pictures and 
Radio; Roman Catholic Church. 

According to the preliminary count of the U. S. 
Census 12,078,345, or 40.3 per cent of the total of 
29,980,146 families in the United States in April, 
1930, had radio sets. New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois each reported more than 1,000,000 
families with radio sets, but New Jersey led in 
the percentage with 63.3 per cent and New York 
was second with 57.8 per cent. On tlie other hand, 
only 6.4 per cent of the families in Mississippi 
and only 7.6 per cent of the families in South 
Carolina wore supplied with radio receiving ap- 
paratus. 

RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS. See Chem- 
istry. 

RADIO BEACONS. See Lighthouses. 

RADIO CITY. See Architecture. 

RADIO COMMUNICATION. See Canada 
under Uistory, 

RADIUM. Up to 1026, when the production 
of radium salts in the United States virtually 
ceased, there had been produced by American 
radium factories some 202.5 grams of radium. 
This covered the period from 1013 and at one 
time the beginnings of an industry were indi- 
cated, but by 1023 Belgian radium came to the 
United States and from that time imports in- 
creased and the native industry ceased to func- 
tion on a commercial basis. At the end of 1930, 
the imports which began in 1923 totaled about 
85.87 grams so that the United States had about 
238 grams of radium without making allowance 
for broken tubes and other losses but taking 
into consideration some 20 grams of possible ex- 
ports. In 1931 this amount increased by 13.41 
grams valued at $731,204 which were imported, 
there being a decrease from 16.85 grams valued 
at $924,852 imported in 1930. 

The known production of radium continued 
to be confined to the Belgian Congo deposits 
owned by the Union Mini&re Du Haut Katanga 
from which it was reported that 944 metric tons 
of uranium ore were exported in 1929 and 1926 
tons in 1930. This company in 1929 and in 1930 
sold each year some 60 grams of radium making 
a total of 270 grams since these Belgian Congo 
ores were first worked in 1923. The government- 
owned pitchblende mines at Jacliymov in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1930 from 28.23 metric tons of se- 
lected ore produced 3.578 grams of radium as 
against 3.521 grams in 1929 from 33.5 tons of 
ore. In 1931 radium from the Union Minifero Du 
Haut Katanga was quoted in New York City 
on a sliding scale at from $70 per milligram for 
lots of less than one gram to $50 per milligram 
for lots of four j^ams or more. 

RAILROADS. See Railways. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. The U. S. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in its annual state- 
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ment of railroad casualties, reported for 1930 a 
{prand total of 5481 persons killed and 49,430 in- 
jured on American railways. Compared with the 
preceding year, this total represented a decrease 
of 15.63 per cent in the number of persons killed 
and of 35.80 per cent in the number of persons 
injured, all classes, all causes. There also was 
established a new low record for the number of 
passengers killed in train accidents, this Aguro 
in 1930 being 7 as compared iVith 10 in 1927. In 
1928 and 1929 it was 16 and 30, respectively, 
while the annual average for the live years pre- 
ceding 1927 was 77. The number of passengers 
injured in train accidents was 790, as compared 
with 1742 in 1929 and 1404 in 1928. In train- 
service accidents, 43 passengers were killed and 
1875 injured, and in non-train accidents 515 
were injured. The total number of employees 
killed in train and train-service accidents in 1930 
was 712, while the total number injured was 
13,533. In non-train accidonlH, 223 employees 
were killed and 21,792 were injured. The casual- 
ties for **other persons” totaled 4409 killed and 
0364 injured in train and train-service accidents, 
and 87 killed and 1561 injured in non-train acci- 
dents. In the latter category are included pas- 
sengers carried on contract, such as newsdealers. 
Casualties at grade crossings numbered 2020 
persons killed and 5517 injured in 1930. 

Important railway accidents in the United 
States in 1931 included the following: 

January 19. An express train westbound and a local 
passenger tram custbound of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Kailroad collided in a blinding snow storm at 
a crossover at Iteudville, Mass., and one locomotive and 
three cars were overturned, losulting in injury to 107 
pussengm’s and 11 employees. 

February 7. A passenger train of the Grand Trunk 
Western Railway ran over a misplaced switch at Battle 
Creek, Mich., and collided with a yard engine standing 
on a side track. One car was wrecked and 11 persons 
were injured. 

Februa^ 25. The Pan-American of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad was derailed 18 miles north of Mobile. 
Ala , when it ran into an open drew over the Mobile 
River The first sleeping car, occupied by 18 passengers, 
was stopped when half way over the end of the fixed span. 
Four emplojees woie killed. 

February 28. The Olympian of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railway collided with the Vvetory of 
the Chicago & North Western Railway at the joint passen- 
ger station of the two lines at Camp Douglas, Wis. Four 
cars of the Olympian and three of the Yxetory were de- 
railed, as well as the locomotives of both trains. A fireman 
was killed 

March 6. A passenger train of the Michigan Central 
Railroad ran over a misplaced facing point switch near 
Town Line, Mich., and ivas derailed on the curve of the 
bide truck. The locomotive and tender were overturned 
and the first car destroyed , throe employees were injured. 

May 27. The Empire Builder of the Great Northern 
Railway was derailed on a low embankment near Moor- 
head, Minn., when struck by a tornado. One paasenger 
was killed and thri'e others were seriously injured, while 
45 passengers and nine employees sustained minor in- 
juries. 

July 8. In a collision of passenger trains Nos. 86 and 
27 of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad at 
New Haven, Conn., one passenger was killed and 92 
passengers and 22 tram employees were injured. 

November 22. Four men were killed and 20 were in- 
jured when 22 cars of a 62-car train, carrying livestock 
to the International Livestock Exposition in Chicago, 
were derailed on the Missouri Pacific Railroad near 
Lexlniprton, Mo. Nine prize horses also were killed and 
24 injured. The train was traveling at about 80 miles 
an hour, when it broke a rail which had been weakened 
by a transverse fissure. 

Among important railway accidents in otlier 
parts of the world in 1031 were the following: 

January 3. Throe persons were killed and 80 were in- 
jured when the engine and four coaches of an express 
train, en route from Edinburgh to London, was derailed 
near Carlisle, England. 

January 19. Five persons were killed and 41 were in- 


jured in a collision at Gdynia, Poland, of a passenger 
and freight train; the latter was running on the main 
line contrary to instructions. 

February 7. In a collision near Cracow, Poland, of two 
egress trains running between Cracow and Kattowitz 
(Katowice), eight persons were killed and 20 were in- 
jured. 

March 18. Eight persons wore killed and 20 were in- 
jured when the rear coach of the Paris-Bordeauz Express 
was derailed at titampes, France, striking a train on the 
adjoining line. 

March 22. The R<iyal Scot of the London, Midland Sd 
Scottish Railway was derailed at Leighton Buzzard, 
England, six persons being killed and six badly injured. 

March 31. Ten persons were killed and 54 were in- 
jured in a coUision at the Puletaeva station, near Oheh- 
abinsk, Siberia. A passenger train, which was awaiting 
repairs to a rear car, instead of being sidetracked was 
loft on the mam track, and was telescoped by another 
train running at full speed, whose engineer had ignored 
a closed signal. Eight railroad executives and employees 
were arrested. 

April 29. Forty-five persons were killed and 41 were 
critically injured in the destruction of a passenger tram 
by fire at Beiiha, E^pt, 30 miles north of Cairo. The 
accident was caused by a car catching lire from a heated 
journal, and the train ran a long distance before it was 
stopped, communication with the locomotive being im- 
possible. Some of the passengers were killed by jumping 
from the train. 

May 27. A woman was killed and 22 persons were in- 
jured m a collision between two passenger trams at 
Fakenham, Norfolk, England. 

August 16. Twelve persons were killed and 10 were 
badly injured when the Rome-Vienna Express crashed 
into a ft eight train near Leoben, Austria, the engine of 
the express tram and three of the freight cars being 
hurled down an embankment. 

September 13. Twcntv-two passengera were killed and 
40 ivere injured when the Budapest-Vienna Express was 
wreckod by a Communist bomb at Bia Torbagy, Hungary. 

December 2. In a collision between the Lille-Antwerp 
Express and a local passenger train near Malines, Bel- 
gium, four coachcji of the express train were overturned, 
resulting in the deaths of two persons and injury to 17 
others. 

December 18. Fog was responsible for a cnllision be- 
tween a passenger train, en route from London to Tilbury, 
and a freight train near Dagenham, Essex, England. One 
passenger and the guard of the freight tram were killed, 
and about 30 passengers were injured The guard was 
killed while trying to warn the passenger tram of its 
danger. 

December 24. Two passengers were killed and six were 
injured when the Bolpgna Express w'as derailed at Ooro- 
nato, near Foggia, Italy, three oars being overturned. 

BAILWAYS. In its annual report to Con- 
gress presented in the latter part of 1931 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission says in re- 
gard to the prevailing distrust of railroad in- 
vestors that this distrust was “natural but quite 
undue.” This was an opinion expressed by men 
whose experience entitled their opinion to great 
weight but it was, nevertheless, an expression 
from political appointees who might be consid- 
ered to have some resonsihility for the financial 
distrust of railroad se(‘uiitieB as a safe and 
profitable Investment. 

The Pennsylvania Kailroad spent $49,775,170 
for niaintenaiicc and repairs of its track and sta- 
tions in 1931 as compared with $69,053,618 for 
like purposes in 1930. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road operated and maintained 10,878 route miles 
of railroad in 1930 and 10,914 miles in 1931 so 
that the maintenance of way expenses were $4,- 
560 per mile in 1931 and $6348 per mile in 1930. 
The New York Central Railroad, operating and 
maintaining 11,421 route miles of railroad in 
1931 and 11,477 in 1030, spent $4237 per mile 
for maintenance and repairs of its track and sta- 
tions in 1931 and $5648 per mile for like pur- 
poses in 1930. 

In general the railroad executives’ energies 
were concentrated on maintaining adequately 
the properties for which they were responsible. 
There were certain important exceptions to this 
policy. The Reading Kailroad continued the elec- 
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trification of its siirburban passen^r service out 
of Philadelphia. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western pushed forward the electrification of its 
line west from New York for all classes of serv- 
ice, while the Pennsylvania was engaj^ed in the 
electrification of its line from New York City 
to Washington, D. C. The Pennsylvania’s project 
was on much the largest scale, the estimated cost 
being $175,000,000; in 1931 about 6000 men were 
employed on it. The estimated cost of the Lacka- 
wanna electrification was $16,000,000; of the 
Beading electrification, over $23,000,000. 

In the Far West, an important new line con- 
necting the Great Northern and Western Pacific 
systems was completed and opened for freight 
traffic early in November, 1931. Extending ap- 
proximately 200 miles, between Klamath Falls, 
Ore., and Keddie, Calif., the line not only pro- 
vided a new route from the Northwest into San 
Francisco, but also provided an outlet to the 
East from a large area in Oregon and Northern 
California, previously without railway facilities. 
The Santa Fe Railroad completed a group of 
new lines, aggregating more than 225 miles, 
which opened up new territories in Oklahoma, 
Texas, and New Mexico. 

The Railroad Executives’ Association made 
application in accordance with the methods of 
procedure prescribed by the Transportation Act 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to put 
into effect a 15 per cent increase in freight rates. 
The Commission refused to approve a general 
flat increase of 15 per cent in freight rates but 
said that if the railroad executives would file 
tariffs for increased rates of 10 per cent on cer- 
tain freight — not including wheat — and would 
pool the revenue derived from these increased 
rates and give it to the railroad companies in 
danger of defaulting on their bond interest 
charges, the Commission would approve such in- 
creases. The railroad executives said they would 
do this but would lend, not give, the money from 
the pool to companies that failed to earn bond 
interest. In the course of its opinion the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission called attention to 
the fact that railroad passenger business was 
not nearly as profitable as railroad freight busi- 
ness. 

The railway executive, in 1931, was in a diffi- 
cult position. He was, theoretically at least, re- 
sponsible to his stockholders for the adequate up- 
keep of the railway of which he was in charge. 
Along with this responsibility was the necessity 
of earning enough to pay his coal bill, his labor, 
and his officers, and his bond interest. Last of all 
he might conceivably operate the railway in such 
a way as to also earn some profit for the stock- 
holders. He could not raise his income by in- 
creasing his freight rates without the consent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. He had 
been asked by the President of the United States 
to refrain from cutting wages of labor. This re- 
quest was additional to the fact that he had 
agreements with all classes of railway labor 
which prohibited him from deducing wages and 
the consequence of an attempt to reduce wages 
would quite surely be a strike. Passenger fares 
would not be raised without the loss of pas- 
senger business, to busses. Salaries of officers 
were reduced, but this afforded very little relief. 
During 1931 no important reductions were made 
in railway labor wages. 

CoirsoLiDATiONS. Some progress toward con- 
solidations was made in the East. The careful 


and well thought out plan of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for five systems of railway 
between the Atlantic Coast and the Misaissippi 
Valley was disregarded and by agreement oe- 
tween the President of the Unit^ States and the 
presidents of the principal Eastern railways and 
with the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, four systems in the East were set up. 

These four systems were: (1) The New York 
Central Railroad to which was added, the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, the Ulster & 
Delaware, the Pittsburgh A Lake Erie, and the 
New York, Ontario A Western. (2) The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to which was added the Norfolk 
A Western, the Wabash, and the Detroit, Toledo 
A Ironton. (3) The Chesapeake A Ohio, and 
the New York, Chicago A St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate) to which were added the Erie Railroad, 
the Lehigh Valley Railway, the Pere Marquette, 
and the Chicago A Eastern Illinois. (4) The 
Baltimore A Ohio to which was added the Read- 
ing, the Central of New Jersey, the Buffalo, 
Rochester A Pittsburgh, the Cliicago A Alton, 
and the Western Maryland. 

Revenueh. Taken as a whole, gross earnings 
of railways reflected general conditions beyond 
the control of railway executives. Wages were 
fixed and rates were fixed, so the policy toward 
maintenance and development tells the history 
of the year 1931 in so far as it was shaped by 
railway executives. Conditions which railway ex- 
ecutives had to meet are reflected in the follow- 
ing figures, taken from the Railway Age and 
from the annual statistical review of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. 

CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT OP CLASS I 
RAILWAYS 

[UmionM of doUarn] 

1931 1930 1929 

Total operatinf? revenueB 4,237 5,344 6,360 

Total operating expenses 3,266 3,977 4,561 

Taxes 308 354 403 

Net operating income 531 885 1,275 

According to a summary of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the net income of the Class I railways for 1931, 
after taxes, rents, interest, and other charges, 
was $141,160,935, compared with $527,704,007 
for 1930, a reduction of $380,543,072 in the 
amount available for dividends. However, 71 
companies listed among Class I railways ended 
1931 with deficits below fixed charges, aggregat- 
ing $90,745,001 (exclusive of roads in rcceiver- 
sh^ on Dec. 31, 1931). 

Declines in railway traffic in 1930 and 1931, 
measured in net ton-miles and passenger-miles, 
are shown herewith (figures from the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, as published in the Railway 
Age, Jan. 2, 1932). 

1981 1980 1929 


Net ton-miles • 840,148 422,117 402,318 

Paisenger-miles • 21,890 26,828 31,078 


• In millions of miles. 

Maintenance. It must be remembered that 
there is a wide margin as to what may be spent 
for rail renewal, tie renewal, bridge repair, sta- 
tion repair, etc., called “maintenance of way” 
and defined with nicety by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. If a rail is renewed with one 
of the same weight the entire cost of the renewal 
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must be charged to ‘^maintenance of way.” If on 
the other hand a rail weighing 60 pounds to the 
yard is replaced by one weighing 100 pounds to 
the yard, the cost of 90 pounds to the yard of the 
new rail must be charged to “maintenance of 
way” and the cost of 10 pounds to the yard of 
the new rail to “additions and betterments.” 
Therefore a strictly accurate comparison is made 
in the statement that “maintenance of way” in 
1931 for the Class I railways cost $553,000,000, 
in 1930, $713,000,000, and in 1929, $865,000,000. 

Labor costs were hardly any lower per hour in 
1931 than in 1930 and 1929. Material costs were 
a little lower in 1931, but it was believed that 
physical inspection would show a big reduction 
in the amount and standard of maintenance 
work done in 1931 as compared with 1930. 

Nkw Constbuction. During 1931 there were 
748 miles of railway completed compared with 
513 miles completed in 1930 and 865 miles com- 
])leted in 1929. In 1902 there were 6026 miles of 
railway completed. At the end of 1931 there were 
112 miles under construction. At the end of 

1930 there were 590 miles under construction. 

Railways Abandoned. In 1931 the mileage 

abandoned was 795, in 1930, 094, and in 1929, 
575, so the net decrease — excess of railway mile- 
age abandoned over the new mileage built — was 
in 1931, 47 miles, in 1930, 181, but in 1929, 91 
miles less was abandoned than built. 

Speed op Fueioiit Trains. The average speed 
of freight trains in 1931 was 14.8 miles per hour 
against 13 8 per hour in 1930 and 13.2 miles per 
hour in 1929. This important element in the 
changes that were taking place from year to year 
in the railway situation in the United States is 
given here between the record of new railway 
built and the record of cars and locomotives 
built because it is a factor in those records. Thus 
a higher average speed for trains means a 
greater use of the locomotives, the cars and rail- 
way track and is analogous (in result — not 
cost) in the production of transportation, to the 
building of new railways and putting in use 
more cars and locomotives. 

New Equipment. There were 235 locomotives 
ordered in 1931 in the United States according 
to the records of the Railway Age, This com- 
pared with 440 locomotives ordered in 1930 and 
1212 ordered in 1929. The number of locomotives 
built in 1931, again according to the Railway 
Age, was 198; in 1930 it was 1023 and in 1929 
it was 1065. The number of freight cars ordered 
for domestic use in the United States was 10,808 
in 1931, 46,300 in 1930, and 111,218 in 1929. For 
ex])ort the number of freight cars ordered in 

1931 was 151, in 1930 it was 1200, and in 1929 
it was 3023. Freight cars built in the United 
States in 1931 numbered 13,014, in 1930, 77,097, 
and in 1929, 85,408. The number of passenger 
cars ordered for service in the United States in 
1931 was 11, in 1930 it was 667, and in 1929 it 
was 2303. The number ordered for export in 1931 
was 21, ill 1930 it was 15, and in 1929 it was 
33. The number of passenger cars built in 1931 
was 198, in 1930 it was 1264, and in 1029, 1254. 

Dividend Changes. In its results over a series 
of years arrested development of railways with 
lowered maintenance standards may result in 
greater loss to the stockholder than a reduction 
in dividend and threatens the security of princi- 
pal and interest of the railway creditors. The 
record, therefore, of maintenance, new construc- 
tion, and new cars and locomotives put into use 


by railways in 1931 is a more fundamental cri- 
terion of railway conditions than the dividend 
record. Railway company dividend payments show 

W ents of $570,000,000 in 1931 as against 
[)00,000 for 1930. 

For purposes of reference dividend changes in 
1031 are given in alphabetical order, not order 
of importance. 

The Alabama Great Southern omitted 8 per cent extra 
in 1931. The 3 per cent extra waa paid in 1980. 

The Atlanta & West Point reduced its dividend from 
8 ^r cent to 4 per cent. 

Tho Atlantic Coast Line reduced its regular dividend 
from 7 per cent to 4 per cent and omitted in 1931 the 
3 per cent extra, paid in 1930. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, which was paying 1 ^ per cent 
quarterly in 1930 reduced this to 1% per cent quarterly 
in March, reduced it again to 1 per cent in September, 
and omitted it altogether in December. This was on the 
common stock. The regular 4 per cent dividends were 
bei^ paid on the preferred stock. 

The Boston & Maine reduced its dividend on the com- 
mon jBtock, from 4 per cent to nothing, and omitted the 
dividends on all classes of preferred (various rates) ex- 
cept the dividend on the prior preference stock which 
was continued. 

The Buffalo k Susouehanna paid $4 a share on its 
common, the first dividend in 6 years. 

The Clanadian Pacific reduced its quarterly dividend 
from 2 ^ per cent to 1 % per cent. 

The Central Railroad of New Jeraey omitted the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $2 in November. 

The Chicago & North Western paid the regular 7 per 
cent on the preferred stock, and 2 per cent quarterly on 
the common, in the first half of 1981 but in November 
omitted both the dividend on the common and preferred 
stocks. 

Tlie Chicago Great Western paid a first quarterly 
dividend of $1 a share in the first quarter of 1931. Fifty 
cents a share was paid quarterly in April, July, and 
October. 

Tho Chicago, Indianapolis ft Louisville omitted the 
semi-annual dividend of $3.50 a share on the common 
stock and $2 a share on the preferred stock in June 1981. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific reduced its quar- 
terly dividend on the common stock from $1.25 to $1 
in the first quarter of 1981, omitted all common dividends 
for the last three quarters and omitted the quarterly 
dividend on the preferred stock also in December. 

The Cincinnati, New Orleans ft Texas Pacific paid its 
regular 8 per cent dividend on the common, and 5 per 
cent on the preferred but only paid $3 extra on the 
common in 1931 as against $50 in 1930. 

The Colorado ft Southern omitted the $3 dividend on 
the common stock. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna ft Western which paid $6 
regular and $1 extra in 1930, reduced the regular $1.50 
quarterly dividend to $1 and then, in September, again 
reduced the quarterly dividend to 50 cents a share. 

The Erie omitted the dividends on the Ist and 2d pre- 
ferred stocks. 

The Great Northern which had been paying $5 a share 
on the so-called preferred stock — it has no common out- 
standing — ^paid only $2.50 in 1931. 

The Gulf, Mobile ft Northern omitted the $6 dividend 
on its 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock in Febru- 
ar;^1931 

The Illinois Central reduced its dividend from $7 to 
$4 in May, 1981, and to nothing in October. 

The Kansas City Southern reduced the dividend on its 
common stock from $5 to $2 to nothing. 

The Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf reduced its non- 
cumulativo preferred stock dividend from $6 to $8. 

The Lehigh Valley reduced its dividend from a rate of 
7 per cent to a rate of 5 per cent in the first half of 
1931 and omitted it entirely in the second half of the 
same year. 

The Maine Central reduced its quarterly dividend 
from $1.25 to nothing. 

The Missouri, Kansas ft Texas omitted the $1 quar- 
terly dividend on the common stock, and in December 
omitted the $1.75 quarterly dividend on tho preferred 
stock. 

The Missouri Pacific omitted the $1.26 quarterly divi- 
dend on the prefen*ed stock in December, 1981. 

Tlie Mobile ft Ohio, which in 1930 paid $7 regnlar 
dividend and $16 extra, omitted the regular and extra 
dividend in July, 1931. 

Tho Nashville, Chattanooga ft 8t. Louis reduced its 
semi-annual dividend from $2.60 to $1.50, in July, 1981. 

The New York Central reduced its dividend rate from 
8 per cent to 4 per cent, and in the latter part of 1981 
omitted the dividend entirely. 

The New York, Chicago ft St. Louis (Niekel Plate). 
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ill Aurnst, omitted the repiUr $1«60 quarterly divideud 
on bow the common and Referred stocks. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford reduced its 
dividend rate on the common stock from 6 per cent to 

4 per cent and then omitted it entirely. 

The Northern Pacific reduced its quarterly 
from f 1.25 to 75 cents. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad reduced its dividend rate 
from 6 per cent ($4 on $60 par value share) to 6 per 
cent and then to 4 per cent ($2 on $50 par value share). 

The Pere Marquette which had been paying 6 per cent 
regular on the common and 2 per cent extra, omitted all 
common dividends and omitted the preferred dividend 
in September. 

The Pittsburgh & Western Virginia which was paying 
6 Mr cent, reduced the rate to nothing. 

The St. LouiS'San Francisco reduced the annual rate 
of dividends from 8 per cent to nothing. 

The Southern Railway paid 6 per cent on tiie com- 
mon stock in loai (mostly earned and declared in 1930), 
and omitted the preferred dividend in December. 

The Southern Pacific reduced its dividend rate from 
6 Mr cent to 4 per cent. 

The Texas ft Pacific reduced its dividend rate from 

5 Mr cent to nothing. 

^e Wheeling ft Lake Erie reduced the amount paid 
on the prior lien stock from 19^ per cent to 14 per cent. 

The Wabash, which later went into the receiver's 
hands, omitted the dividend on both classes of preferred 
stock in January, 1931. 

Receiverships. There were 19 railway com- 
panies put into the receiver’s hands in 1931, 
operating 5195 miles of railway and having out- 
standing $432,151,526 face value of stock and 
bonds. The two most important railway com- 
panies were the Wabash, operating 2524 miles of 
railway, and the Florida East Coast Railway, 
operating 865 miles of railway. 

Foreclosure Sales. There were only 2 fore- 
closure sales of railways during 1931. One was 
the Chicago, Springfield & St, Louis, operating 
87 miles of railway, and the other was the Kan- 
sas & Oklahoma, operating 15 miles. Since fore- 
closure sale of a railway is in the majority of 
cases one of the first steps looking to the organic 
zation of a new company it was to be expected 
that there would be few receivership sales in 
1931. 

Railway Securities Sold. According to the 
Wall Street Journal (New York) the total 
amount of railway securities sold to the public 
during 1931 was $559,033,000 compared with 
$1,006,667,600 in 1930. The three most important 
sales during 1931 were: The New York Central 
Railroad sale of $75,000,000 4% per cent bonds 
due in 2013 sold to the company’s bankers, J. P. 
Morgan & Co., at 97% per cent of par and by 
the bankers to the public at par, a commission to 
the bankers of 2% per cent. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad sold to its bank- 
ers, Kuhn Loeb ft Co., $50,000,000 4% per cent 
bonds due 1981. The price which the railway 
company got from the bankers was 94 per cent. 
The price for which the bankers sold the bonds to 
the public was 96^ per cent of par, a commis- 
sion to the bankers of 2% per cent. 

The Southern Pacific Co. sold to its bankers, 
Kuhn Loeb ft Co., $50,000,000 4^4i pef cent bonds 
due in 1981. The price to the bankers was 94% 
per cent of par, and to the public 96% per cent 
of par, a commission to the bankers of 2% per 
cent. 

See United States under Adminiatration. 

BAINi'ALL. See Meteorology. 

BAMDOHKITE. See Mineralogy. 
BANBOLFH-MACON WOMAN’S COL- 
LEGS. An institution for the higher education 
of women in Lynchburg, Va., under the auspices 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
founded in 1893. The enrollment for the autumn 
of 1931 was 642. The faculty numbered 69. The 


endowment amounted to $1,203,565, while the in- 
come for the year was $558,671. The library con- 
tained over 37,000 volumes. Acting President, 
N. A Pattillo, A.M., Ph.D. 

SAPID TSANSIT. New York. The first 
bids on the Sixth Ave. section, the final link in 
the new independent municipal subway, were re- 
ceived on May 19 by the Board of Transporta- 
tion. This will complete the 55 route miles of new 
subway undertaken in 1925 and includes almost 
200 miles of track, at a total cost of over $600,- 
000,000. Starting this work was delayed pend- 
ing a decision as to the disposal of the iSixth 
Ave., Elevated Railroad. Because of existing sub- 
ways, the elevated line, the Hudson ft Manhattan 
tubes, and the Catskill Aqueduct distribution 
tunnel, all of which occupy portions of Sixth 
Ave., and the character of the ground to be 
encountered, this last link would be one of the 
most difficult pieces of subway work ever under- 
taken. A further delay of two years before con- 
struction would begin was announced by the 
Board. The fear that blasting on the new work 
might possibly cause trouble with the Catskill 
distribution tunnel, which would critically af- 
fect the water supply of Brooklyn, Queens, and 
Richmond, led to this decision. The summer of 
1931 having been one of particularly low water 
supply, this consideration further added to the 
risk. In two years, or less, the new distribution 
tunnel No. 2 would be completed and this pos- 
sible danger removed. 

Philadelphia. Construction was ordered re- 
sumed in March on the new Market Street sub- 
way, after two delays of nearly a year each had 
held up this project since the contract was 
awarded in 1929. The two single-track lines 
looping around the City Hall were to be replaced 
by a single double-track line passing directly 
under the old building. A dispute between the 
contractor and the Department of Rapid Transit 
as to the methods to be used in this work was 
responsible for the last delay. A Board of Arbi- 
tration advised changes in the underpinning 
which were estimated to cost $200,000 additional 
but which were accepted by the Department. 

Buenos Aires. The second section of the La 
Croze subway, 1.7 kilometers long, was scheduled 
for completion in 1931. The first section was com- 
pleted and put in operation in 1930. It was 4.6 
miles long and was btiilt in 20 months by Amer- 
ican engineers and contractors. Tlie new section 
is more than a normal subway line, for it provides 
access to the heart of the city for the Central 
R. R. of Buenos Aires and its connections, the 
Entre Rios, Central of Paraguay and the North- 
eastern Argentina. The two terminal stations, 
also, were designed to accommodate railroad 
trains. See Tunnels. 

BASKOB, John J. See United States; Pro- 
hibition. 

BATIONALIZATION. See Great Britain 
under Jnduatry and Shipping, 

BATON. Unlike most manufacturing produc- 
tions in the United States the domestic output 
of rayon in 1931 reached a new high mark of 
143,900,000 pounds, an increase of 31 per cent 
over 1930. Of the 1931 production 87.8 per cent 
was viscose rayon and 12.2 per cent was rayon 
made by other processes, comparable figures for 
1930 being 85.3 per cent and 14.7 per cent re- 
spectively. The consumption of rayon also 
reached a new high peak of 150,100,000 pounds, 
an increase of 43 per cent over 1030. At the end 
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of the year the rayon stocks were in a sound no* 
sition with about a seven-week supply in signt, 
or essentially the same position in regard to 
sales as obtained at the end of 1929. The accom- 
panying table, compiled by the Teatile Organon 
of the Tubize Chatillon Corporation, indicates 
the production and consumption of rayon for a 
number of years: 


ANNUAL BAYON PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP- 
TION 

[ Vnit» are thousands of pounds] 






Est. ehg. in 


Year 

Domestio 

Im- 

Ex- 

dom. stocks 

Domestic 


produc' 

ports 

ports prep. Dec, 

eonsump- 


tion 



to current 

tion 





Dec. 


1021 

15,000 

8,276 

Not 


18.260 

1922 

24,400 

2,116 

re- 

-H 600 

26,000 

1923 

86,000 

8,029 

port- 

-f- 1,600 

87,600 

1924 

88,500 

1,712 

ed 

•f 2,000 

88,200 

1926 

51,902 

7,001 

148 

-f 4,000 

64.760 

1926 

63,600 

10,068 

400 

+ 7,000 

66,250 

1927 

75,656 

16,236 

401 

— 9,000 

100,400 

1928 

97,900 

12,734 

196 

-f 6,000 

104,500 

1929 

119,600 

16,950 

223 

-f 8.000 

132,260 

1930 

110,000 

5,649 

845 

-H10,000 

105,800 

1931 

143,900 

1,631 

314 

— 6,000 

150,100 

The 

use of rayon in 

the textile industry is in- 

dicatod in the accompanying tabulation: 



DISTRIBUTION BY TRADES • 




[In per cent] 






1929 1980 

1931 

Hosiery 


* - T - 

19 17 

14 

Underwear . . , 


- 1 - - 

32 40 

82 

Other knit gooda 


— 

4 5 

1 

Total knit goods . . . . 


55 62 

47 

Cotton 




21 18 

27 

Silk 






Broad 



13 9 

15 

Narrow . . . . 



(») (») 

2 

Wool 




1 1 


Braids 





5 5 

i 

MmrollaiieouB . . 



5 6 

8 

Total . . . . 



100 100 

100 


“ From the Textile Organon. 

^ Included in broad silks before 1931. 


BAYS, Radition. See Physics. 

BEAD, Carveth. A British metaphysician, 
died in London, Dee. 8, 1931. He was born in 
Falmouth Mar. 10, 1848, and attended Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and the Universities of Leip- 
zig and Heidelberg. From 1903 to 1911 he was 
Crote professor of philosophy in the University 
of London, and from 1911 to 1921 lecturer on 
roTTjpurntive psychology at University College, 
London. His works include: A Theory of Logic 
(1878) ; Logic Deductive and Inductive (1898) ; 
The MetaphysicH of Nature (1906) ; Natural and 
iiocial Morals (1909); and The Origin of Man 
and of Uia Superstitions (1920). 

BEALISM* See Philosophy. 

BEAL WAGES. See Statistics. 
BEAFPOBTIONMENT. See Law, Pbogbess 

OF. 

BECALL. See Municipal Govkbnment. 

BECLAMATION. United States. In an ad- 
dress Dr. Ellwood Mead, U. S. Commissioner of 
Reclamation, made some important suggestions 
and coniiiients on the vast but largely financially 
unproductive work of the Bureau. “The era of 
reclamation as a creative activity,’* said Dr. 
Mead, after noting the virtual disappearance of 
unproductive desert land, “would appear to be 


about over, and future reclamation will be more 
exclusively salvage work involving the rehabilita- 
tion that many districts need if they are to be 
saved from ruin and the construction of new 
canals and reservoirs to provide a thoroughly 
dependable water supply.” He was particularly 
emphatic in stating that it is only through a 
broad Federal control that the full conservation 
of western streams, with practically the complete 
capture of flood waters which is essential to the 
future water supply of the West, can be effected. 
Water power, flood control, and other construc- 
tions all play a part in this work but must be 
properly coordinated to be effective. 

From the financial viewpoint the Commissioner 
noted a method of financial rehabilitation was 
before the seventy-first Congress and would prob- 
ably be reintroduced in the succeeding Congress. 
This was a plan to set up a revolving fund for 
purchasing the outstanding bonds of districts 
that could not meet their obligations and thus 
refund these bonds at a lower interest rate as a 
debt to the Government. “The original principles 
of the Reclamation Law are not adapted,” the 
Commissioner stated, “to the change of function 
(in connection with future activities of the 
Bureau) and a new law is in order.” 

The whole reclamation policy was forced to the 
front more strongly than ever before due to the 
fact that a large number of the government 
projects would fail to meet expenses in 1932. 
Representatives of 23 projects in nine States 
proposed a blanket moratorium for three years 
without interest, to which Dr. Mead made a 
counter-proposal of extending relief only to the 
individuals on each project actually in need of 
assistance. “If the Bureau were to forego the 
revenue (about $5,000,000 a year) for three 
years,” said Dr. Mead, “it would be obliged to 
postpone work on most of its projects.” An allot- 
ment by Congress of a $5,000,000 emergency fund 
for the Bureau in 1931 was permitting work to 
proceed on many of these projects. 

Among the non-federal undertakings difficulties 
have also been experienced. The Merced Irriga- 
tion District in California defaulted on its bonds 
and it was proposed to place the risk of decreased 
power revenue, which was largely responsible for 
the difficulty, on the bondliolders instead of the 
taxpayers. Voters of the Nevada Irrigation Dis- 
trict planned to refund their 8^ per cent bonds 
by the simple expedient of issuing new bonds 
at the reduced interest rate of 4 per cent. On 
the other hand, the Salt River Valley Water 
Users Association, Phoenix, Ariz., was authorized 
to increase their indebtedness to $22,000,000 and 
conditions were reported as the best in five years. 

Dallas, Texas. The \\ork of straightening 
Trinity River through the heart of Dallas 
progressed rapidly and was nearing completion. 
The cost of this $20,570,000 project was divided 
among city, county, railroad, utilities, and private 


owners. 

Nile Delta. The Egyptian government has re- 
cently undertaken a vast drainage project with 
the object of reclaiming tliose lands of the Nile 
Delta unsuited to agriculture because of tlie 
high salinity of the soil. These banks lie in a 
belt 10 to 25 miles wide stretching across the 
northern part of the delta for 100 miles from 
Alexandria toward Port Said. It was proposed 
to wash out the salt by flooding the lands with 
fresh Nile water and draining them by using 
a canal system with low lift pumping stations. 
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BECOESTBTTCTION VINANCE OOBPO- 
BATION. See Baitkb and Banking; Unitiso 
States under Administration, 

BED CBOSS, American National. A eemi- 
governmental organization, chartered by Congress 
in January, 1005. Tlie chafer designates its obli* 
gations as follows: ‘To furnish volunteer aid to 
the sick and wounded of armies in time of war 
... to perform all duties devolved upon a na- 
tional society by each nation which has acceded 
to the treaty of Geneva ... to act in matters of 
voluntary relief and in accord with the militarj^ 
and naval authorities as a medium of communi- 
cation between the people of the United States 
and their Army and Navy ... to continue and 
carry on a system of national and international 
relief in time of peace and to apply the same in 
mitigating the sufferings caused by pestilence, 
famine, lire, floods, and other great national ca- 
lamities, and to devise and carry on measures for 
preventing same.” 

The year of 1931 gave the Red Cross an oppor- 
tunity for the greatest peace-time relief operation 
in its history. The previous year had been marked 
by a drought which exceeded all others in the 
history of the U. S. Weather Bureau, both in 
length and extent, besides being accompanied by 
economic depression. The full effect of this dis- 
aster was felt with the winter, when the scant 
store of home-grown food was exhausted and wild 
game scarce. In February and March, 1931, the 
relief work reached its peak, beginning to decline 
with the coining of vegetable gardens and new 
pastures in the spring. Among the needy, these 
vegetables were raised from seed donations by 
the Red Cross. In the fall of 1930, the Rod Cross 
gave seed to 70,083 families to raise vegetable 
crops and jiastuiage before the freezing weather 
set in. 

A summary of the work done shows that the 
Red Cross gave direct aid to about 2,706,000 
drought sufferers in the form of food, seed, and 
clothing. In addition, it provided lunches to 3524 
schools, furnishing a nourishing meal on school 
days to some 184,000 children. It also provided 
powdered yeast to 18,302 pellagra sufferers, since 
yeast supplies a needed element in the alleviation 
of that disease. The retail value of the vegetables 
grown from Red Cross seed has been estimated 
by an agricultural economist at $20,000,000. The 
relief fund amounted to $15,589,780, of which 
$5,000,000 was donated from the National Red 
Cross treasury. Donated supplies amounted to 
nearly $1,000,000 in addition. 

By June 30, 1931, the end of the fiscal year, 
the drought sufferers still being aided had 
dropped to about 75,000; and this number dimin- 
ished rapidly with the coming of splendid crops 
in the central, southern, and eastern drought 
areas. But a new drought situation, requiring 
Red Cross aid, then arose in Montana and North 
Dakota. The relief work done there in the summer 
and fall of 1931, and planned to extend through 
the winter of 1931-32, involved an estimated cost 
of $1,500,000. 

During the fiscal year of 1930-31, the Red 
Cross gave aid in a total of 78 disasters, includ- 
ing drought, storms, fires, fioods, mine explosions, 
and tornados. Of these, 51 occurred in the United 
States and 20 in insular territory, with seven 
foreign disasters to which were sent donations of 
money. The most important disasters apart from 
drought, were the Bethany (Okla.) tornado, 
which destroyed or damaged 782 buildings, and 


the Nogales (Ariz.) fiood, which destroyed or 
damaged 690 buildings. On March 31, an earth- 
quake destroyed Mani^ua, capital of Nicaragua. 
To the scene the Red Cross sent a representative 
by airplane, who helped to organize the relief 
work. In aid of the refugees, the American so- 
ciety sent from its treasury a donation of 
$ 100 , 000 . 

The Red Cross nursing service maintains a re- 
serve of enrolled Red Cross nurses for the Army 
and Navy and other government departments, as 
well as for Red Cross service. This reserve num- 
bered 37,574, not including nurses in government 
service or located in formgn countries. Another 
Red Cross nursing service is engaged in the field 
of public health. During the year these public 
health nurses paid 1,338,252 visits to individuals 
and inspected over 1,000,000 school children. 

At the close of its fiscal year, the Red Cross 
had a membership of 4,075,649 adults, distributed 
among 3603 chapters in the United States and 
its insular possessions. In addition, the Junior 
Red Cross numbered 7,010,288 children enrolled 
in the schools. 

On May 21, 1931, the society observed the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding by Clara 
Barton. Although the International Red Cross 
was founded at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1804, the 
organization of an American society was delayed 
until 1881 because of the opposition of the United 
States Government to signing the Red Cross inter- 
national treaty. The event was observed by vari- 
ous chapters throughout the United Htates and 
by a dinner given at Washington, where addresses 
by distinguished speakers were broadcast on a 
national hookup. These speakers were: President 
Hoover, who is president of the society; John 
Barton Payne, its chairman; Miss Mabel T. 
Boardman, its secretary; and Judge Max Huber 
of Geneva, Switzerland, jirosident of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross. Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes presided. 

National headquartcis of the Ameiican Red 
Cross are at 17th and D Streets, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., with branch administrative offices in 
St. Louis and San Francisco. 

BEED COLLEGE. A nonsectarian, liberal col- 
lege of arts and sciences for men and women in 
Portland, Ore., founded in 1911. The enrollment 
for the autumn term of 1931 totaled 418 students. 
The faculty numbered 36, with 12 graduate as- 
sistants. The productive funds for 1930-31 
amounted to $1,877,829, while the net income as 
of Aug. 31, 1931 was $90,843. The library con- 
tained approximately 40,000 volumes. President, 
Norman Frank Coleman, LL.D. 

BEFEBENCE WOBKS. Sec Philology, 
Modern; Literature, English and American; 
French Literature, German Literature; etc. 

BEFINING OF METALS. See [Metallurgy. 

BEFOBMED CHUBCHES Throughout the 
World Holding the Presbyterian System, 
Alliance of. An organization formed in London, 
England, in 1875 with the one great purpose, to 
encourage comity, cooperation, and efficiency in 
the accomplishment of Christian work. In 1931 
there were 106 churches connected with the al- 
liance. The members and adherents of the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed churches throughout the 
world numbered about 60,000,000, including mem- 
bers of the Evangelical Church in Germany. The 
general secretary in 1931 was the Rev. W. H. 
Hamilton of Edinburgh, Scotland, and the Ameri- 
can secretary was Che Rev. Henry B. Master, 
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D.D., whose offices are at 1012 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia. A general council of the 
alliance was to be held in Belfast, North Ireland, 
in 1033. 

BEFOB2CED CHUBCH IN AMEBICA. 

Composed originally of settlers from Holland, 
and known until 1867 as the Reformed Protes- 
tant Dutch Church in North America, the de- 
nomination has since become largely intermixed 
with elements from many other nationalities. It 
adheres to the doctrines of the Belgic Confession 
and the Heidelberg Catechism and in 1839 en- 
dorsed the Westminster Catechism. The form of 
government is of the Presbyterian type. 

In 1931 the Reformed Church in America re- 
ported 733 churches, 850 ministers, 87,862 fami- 
lies, 159,030 communicants, and, approximately, 
200 foreign and 235 domestic missionaries. The 
value of property used for worship was placed 
at more than $38,000,000 in the Federal census 
of religious bodies of 1026. There are foreign 
missions in China, India, Japan, Arabia, and 
Mesopotamia, the last named being a joint enter- 
prise with the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America and the Reformed Church in 
the United States. There is also a mission in the 
State of Chiapas, Mexico, administered by the 
boards of domestic missions. Missions to the 
American Indians are located in Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, and New Mexico. Schools are maintained 
among the mountain people of Jackson County, 
Ky., and for the Negroes in Brew ton, Ala. 

There are theological seminaries in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and Holland, Mich. The church col- 
leges are Hope, at Holland, Mich.; Central, at 
Pella, Iowa; and the Northwestern Junior Col- 
lege, at Orange City, Iowa. Rutgers University 
in New Brunswick, N. J., is historically affiliated 
with the denomination, although entirely inde- 
pendent of ecclesiastical control. The official 
periodical of the denomination is the ChrisHan 
IntclUgcnccr, At the session of the general synod 
in June, 1931, the Rev. Frank Barrows Seeley, 
D.D., of Kingston, N. Y., was elected president. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. A 
denomination formed in December, 1873, by 
clergymen and laymen who had withdrawn from 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. The denomina- 
tion maintains a seminarv in Philadelphia, Pa., 
and issues a periodical, tne Episcopal Recorder. 
The latest available statistics gave: Churches, 
86; ministers, 91; church members, 25,300; and 
Sunday scliool enrollment, 20,000. The triennial 
general council of the denomination was held in 
Philadelphia, May 21-23, 1930. The Rev. Frank C. 
Cloak, D.D., was elected a bishop at a special 
meeting of the general council in Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct 22, 1931, with jurisdiction in Ohio and 
Illinois. Bishop Robert Westly Peach, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, was presiding bishop. 

REFUGEE COMMISSION. See Greece un- 
der Hxstory. 

REFUSE DISPOSAL. See Garbage and 

Refuse Disposal. 

REGIONAL PLANNING. See City and Re- 
gional Planning. 

REICHERT, Edward Tyson. An American 
physiologist, died in St. Petersburg, Fla., Dec. 
25, 1931. Ho was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 
5, 1855, and was graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania with the M.D. degree in 1879, 
later attending the Universities of Berlin, Leip- 
zig, and Geneva. He was connected with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania as demonstrator in ex- 


perimental therapy from 1879 to 1884, as demon- 
strator in physiolo^ from 1884 to 1886, and as 
professor of physiology from 1886 until his re- 
tirement in 1920. His researches ranged from 
studies in the toxic principles of serpent venoms 
(on which he assisted Dr. S. Weir Mitchell) to 
the crystellization of hiemoglobins and the dif- 
ferentiation and specificity of corresponding vital 
substances in relation to genera and organic 
evolution. He also determined a biochcmic basis 
for the study of problems of, taxonomy, heredity, 
sex, species, and organic evolution. 

BElD, Elisabeth Mills. An American phi- 
lanthropist, died in Cap Ferrat, near Nice, 
France, Apr. 29, 1931. She was born in New York 
City, Jan. 6, 1858, the only daughter of Darius 
Ogden Mills, the financier. In 1881 she was mar- 
ried to Whitelaw Reid, later publisher of the 
New York Tribune^ minister to France from 1889 
to 1892 and ambassador to Great Britain from 
1905 to 1912. Her important philanthropic proj- 
ects included the American Art Students* Club 
in Paris, which she converted during the War 
into a hospital for French and American officers, 
and the Trudeau Sanitarium at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., which she helped found and at which 
she later established the D. 0. Mills Training 
School and Home for Nurses. 

REINDEER. See Alaska. 

RELATIVITY. See Philosophy; Physics. 

RELIEF AGENCIES. See Food and Nutri- 
tion. 

RELIGION. See Literature, English and 
American; Phelology, Modern. 

RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. See ar- 
ticles on respective Churches and denominations. 

RENAISSANCE LITERATURE. See Phi- 
Lorx>GY, Modern. 

RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE. A nonsectarian institution for the tech- 
nical training of men in Troy, N. Y., founded in 
1824. In 1931 there were 1653 students enrolled. 
The teaching staff numbered 138. The productive 
funds amounted to $5,857,500, and the income 
for the year to $759,600. The total value of the 
property of the institute, including market value 
of securities and value of buildings and equip- 
ment, was more than $10,000,000. The gifts for 
endowment during the year amounted to $251,- 
654. The library contained 22,468 bound volumes 
and 23,093 pamphlets. During 1931 eight dormi- 
tories and a club house were under construction 
at a cost of about $650,000. President, Palmer C. 
Ricketts, E.D., LL.D. 

REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS 
CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS. See 

Latter-Day Saints, Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of. 

REPARATIONS AND WAR DEBTS. In 

accordance with the proposal of President Hoover 
made June 20, 1931, and approved with modifi- 
cations by France on July 6, payments of con- 
ditional reparations and of all inter-govern- 
mental war debts were postponed from July 1, 
1931, to June 30, 1932. 

President Hoover’s original proposal follows in 
part: 

The American Government proposes the postponement 
during one year of all payments on inter-governmental 
debts, both principal and interest, of course not including 
obligations of governments held by private parties. Sub- 
ject to confirmation by Congress, the American Govern- 
ment will postpone all payments upon the debts of foreign 
governments to the American Government payable dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning July 1, next, conditional on 
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a like postponement for one year of all payments on 
inter-ffovemmental debts owing the important creditor 
powers. 

The purpose of his action^ Mr. Hoover an- 
nounced, was "*to give the forthcoming year to 
the economic recovery of the world and to help 
free the recuperative forces already in motion in 
the United States from retarding influences from 
abroad. . . He made it plain that he did “not 
approve in any remote sense of the cancellation 
of the debts to us.” The moratorium was intended 
to check the German financial crisis by relieving 
that country for one year of the necessity of pa}^ 
ing reparation in accordance with the Young 
Plan (see Germany under History), 

The Hoover proposal was approved without 
reservation by all of the principal powers con- 
cerned except France and Yugoslavia. France de- 
manded that the moratorium on German repara- 
tion should be brought in line with the procedure 
outlined in the Young Plan (see Fbancs under 
History for a full discussion). After two weeks 
of delicate negotiation, a compromise agreement 
was approved by the French Government on the 
evening of July 6, the moratorium going simul- 
taneously into effect. The text of the accord of 
July 6 follows: 

After an exchange of views the French Government 
states that it is in agreement with the United States on 
the essenUal principle of President Hoover’s proposal 
and on the following propositions, which may be ex- 
pressed thus: 

1. l^e payment of inter-govemmental debts is post- 
poned from July 1, 1931, to June 80, 1982. 

2* However, the Reich will pi^ the amount of un- 
conditional annuity. The French Government agrees, in 
concerned, that the payments thus made by 
tile Reiob shall be placed by the Bank for International 
Settlements in guaranteed bonds of the German railroads 
. 3. All suspended payments shall be subject to Interest 
in accordance with the conditions suggested by the Ameri- 
can Government, payable in ten annual instalments be- 
ginning with July 1 1933. 

4. The same conditions shall apply to the bonds to be 
issued by the German railroads. On the three points which 
It IS recognised do not directly concern the American 
Government the French Government makes the following 
observations : 

(A) A common action by the principal central banks 
acting through the medium of the Bank for International 
Settlements shall be organized to assist the countries of 
Europe which would be particularly affected by the 
postponement of the payment as proposed. 

(B) A preliminary understanding should take place 
between France and the Bank for International Settle- 
ments m order that France shall not supply the guar- 
antee fund provided for in the Young Plan in the event 
of a moratorium except by monthly payments in accord- 
ance with the needs of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments after actual transfer of payments by Germany. 

(0) The question of deliveries in kind and the various 
modifications which will become necessary as a result of 
the application of the American proposal and the present 
agreement shall be studied by a committee of experts 
named by the interested powers, which shall reconcile 
ge material necessities with the spirit of President 
Hoover s proposal. France reserves the right to request 
of the German Government indispensable assurances 
concerning the utilization for exclusively economic pur- 
poses of the sums freed to the Reich budget. 

The British Government immediately invited 
the committee of experts mentioned in the Franco- 
Ameriean agreement to meet in London to con- 
sider the incidental questions not disposed of in 
the agreement. The committee consisted of ex- 
perts appointed by the Governments of Belgium, 
France, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. A representative of 
the^ United States attended. A formal protocol 
giving effect to the experts' recommendatmns was 
signed at London August 11 on behalf of the 
respective governments, with the endorsement of 


Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Greece, India, 
New Zealand, Portugal, Poland, Rumania, and 
South Africa. 

A separate agreement was concluded by Ger- 
many and Belgium covering German payments 
under the German-Belgian agreement of 1920. 
Ne^tiations concerning the suspension of repa- 
ration payments by Bulgaria to Greece and the 
suspension of Yugoslav reparation receipts were 
not completed at the date of the signature of the 
proto^l. On August 14, Yugoslavia notified the 
American Government that it was unable to 
participate in the moratorium agreement, as it 
would involve a proportionately heavy loss to the 
Yugoslav treasury of about $16,000,000 for the 
year (see Yugoslavia under History), 

Another agreement reached in principle called 
for the suspension during the year of Hungarian 
reparation payments under the Paris agree- 
ment of April 28, 1930, and of Bulgarian pay- 
ments under The Hague agreement of January, 
1930. Adjustments were required in botli these 
cases, however, to provide for the continuation of 
payments to individuals. Agreement was also 
reached on a plan for the suspension for the year 
of the Czechoslovak annuities due the principal 
allied Governments in accordance with The Hague 
settlement of January, 1930. 

Under the modified Hoover Plan Germany was 
relieved of the necessity of meeting reparation 
payments for the period July 1, 1931, to June 30, 
1932, amounting to approximately 1,650,000,000 
reichsmarks (1 reichsmark or mark equals 
$0.2382 at par). The continued payment of the 
unconditional reparation annuities to the Bank 
for International Settlements was in a technical 
sense only, as these funds, amounting to about 
700,000,000 marks, were immediately returned 
to the Gorman Government through the medium 
of the German Railway Company. 

The accompanying table from Europa (Lon- 
don) shows receipts and payments postponed 
during 1931-32 under the Hoover moratorium 
agreement by the various countries affected. 
Figures are in pounds sterling of $4.8065 par 
value, conversions from other cuirencies having 
been made at former pars of exchange. 

RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS POSTPONED UNDER 
THE HOOVER PLAN 
[In thousand* of pounds sterling] 


Country Receipts Payments Net loss ( — ) 

or gain (-1-) 

United States 68,600 —53.600 

Great Britain 42,500 82,800 — 9,700 

France 39,700 23,600 —16,100 

Italy 9,200 7,400 — 1.800 

Belgium 6,100 2,700 — 2,400 

Rumania 700 750 + 50 

Yugoslavia 8,900 600 — 3,300 

Portugal 600 350 — 250 

Japan 600 .... — 600 

Greece 1,000 650 — 850 

Canada 900 .... — 900 

Australia 800 3,900 -f 3,100 

New Zealand 830 1,750 + 1,420 

South Africa 110 840 « — 110 

Egypt 90 .... — 90 

Germany 77,000 -|-I7i000 

Hungary 850 -f 350 

Czechoslovakia .... 10 1,190 -f- 1,180 

Bulgaria 160 400 -f 250 

Austria 800 -j- 800 


* South Africa continued payments on her war debt to 
Great Britain. 

The Hoover moratorium was approved by the 
House of Representatives of the U. S. Congress 
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on Dec. 18, 1931, by a vote of 317 to 100, and 
was subsequently passed by the Senate. How- 
ever, the action of Congress was taken subject 
to a declaration that it was contrary to the pol- 
icy of Congress to reduce or cancel the foreign 
obligations due the United States. The accom- 
panying table for the New York Times of Jan. 
24, 1932, shows the status of the war debts, in- 
cluding interest, owing to the United States at 
the time of the inauguration of the Hoover mora- 
torium on July 0, 1931: 

WAR DEBTS DUB THE UNITED STATES 
[In fniUion# of doUan] 

Borrowed To pay Pa/id 

England | 4,277 $11,106 $1,912 

France 8,404 6,848 486 

Italy 1,648 2,407 97 

All others 1,009 1,827 183 

Total $10,888 $22,188 $2,628 


with the duty of maintaining exchange stability. 
The balance statement of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements, giving its condition on 
Deo. 31, 1931, was as follows. Figures are in 
Swiss gold franca of $0,193 par value. 

STATEMENT OF BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS 

Deo, SI, 1931 

Aaeete 

I. Cash on hand and on current ac- 
count with banka 15,898,887.47 

II. Funda employed at Right 143,081,601.41 

III. Rediacountable bills and accept- 
ances at cost — 

(1) Commercial bills and bankers’ 

acceptances 856,350,162.16 

(2) Treasury bills 96,950.084.52 

Tbtal 452,800,246.68 

IV. Time funds at interest — 

(11 Not exceeding three months . 240,849.015.01 

(2) Between three and six months 


According to a statement by Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Snowden in the House of Commons 
June 15, 1931, Germany’s aggregate reparation 
payments to that date, including deliveries in 
kind and state properties, amounted to $5,131,- 

500.000. Austria had paid $4,210,000 by deliver- 
ies in kind, Bulgaria $13,200,000 in cash, and 
Turkey nothing. 

Bank for International Settlements. Under 
the provisions of the Young Plan and in accord- 
ance with the charter granted by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment, the Bank for International Settlements 
was opened at Basel, Switzerland, in May, 1030. 
Tlie functions of the International Bank are out- 
lined in its statutes as follows: “to promote the 
cooperation of central banks and to provide ad- 
ditional facilities for international financial 
operations; and to act as trustee or agent in 
regard to iiiteniatioiial financial settlements en- 
trusted to it under agreements with the parties 
concerned.” The principal task entrusted to it at 
the outset was the distribution of German repa- 
ration payments in accordance with the Young 
Plan. 

The bank had a capital of 500,000,000 Swiss 
francs (about $96,600,000), subscribed by central 
banks or individuals in ten countries. Officials in 
1931 included: Gates McGarrah, an American, 
president; Pierre Quesnay, France, general man- 
ager; Dr. Ernst Huelse, Germany, deputy gen- 
eral manager; Sir Charles Addis of Great Britain 
and Dr. Melchior of Germany, vice presidents; 
Signor Pilotti of Italy, general secretary; Paul 
van Zeeland, Belgium, head of the Investment 
department; and Leon Fraser, deputy to Presi- 
dent McGarrah and second American director on 
the board. 

The report of the bank covering its activities 
from its inception to Mar, 31, 1931, stated that 
this period had been one of steady development 
in each of the institution’s spheres of action. It 
had aided the development of codperation between 
the various central banks and provided additional 
facilities for international financial operations 
and capital movement. Deposits during the period 
had increased from 220,000,000 Swiss francs to 

1.780.000. 000, 43 per cent of the latter sum rep- 
resenting deposits made by central banks on their 
own account. The collaboration of the central 
banks had enabled the B.I.S. to become a re- 
serve centre for the foreign exchange holdings of 
those agencies in the respective countries charged 


Total 240,849.015.01 

V. InveRtments at cost — 

(1) Maturing within six months 164,827.741.18 

(2) Maturing between six months 

and one year 12.246.042.49 

(8) Maturing in over one year . . 888,044.98 


Total 177,406,828.66 

VI. Other assets 11,794,348.97 


Total assets 1,040.880,828.19 

Liobauteo 

I. Paid-up capital 108.500.000.00 

II. Reserves — 

(1) Legal reserve fund 559,826.10 

(2) Dividend reserve fund 1,094,180.17 

(3) General reserve fund 2,188.878.35 


Total 8,841,898.62 

III. Long* term deposits — 

(1) Annuity trust account 158,768,617.50 

(2) German Government deposit 76,884,308.75 

(3) French Government guaran- 

tee fund 68,648.520.43 


Total 299,301,446.68 

IV. Short-term and eight deposits — 


(1) Centra) banks for own ac- 
counts — 

(a) Between three and six 

months 

(b) Not exceeding three mos. 166,180,014.48 

<c) Bight 297,366,679.90 


Total 468,545.694.44 

(2) Central banks for account of 
others — 

(a) Between three and six 


months 

(b) Not exceeding three mos. 84,167,806.18 

(c) Sight 101,878,187.97 


Total 185,646.994.15 

(3) Other depositors — 


(b) Sight 3,385,986.71 


Total 3,885,986.71 

V. Profits for distribution — 

(1) Dividend 

(2) Participation of long-term de- 

positors 


Total 

Vr. Miscellanoous items 26,708.812.69 


Total liabilities 1,040.830,828.19 


Tuk Wiggin Report. The Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements played an important rOle 
in connection with the financial arrangements for 
the inauguration of the Hoover moratorium plan. 
It also served as a focus for the international ef- 
forts to check the withdrawal of short-term cred- 
its from Germany during the crisis of the sum- 
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mer. At the request of the Seven-Power Financial 
Conference held in London in July (see Great 
Britain and Geeuant under History ) , the board 
of directors of the International Bank appointed 
a committee of financial experts nominate by the 
central banks of ten nations, and headed by 
Albert H. Wiggih, an American banker. The com- 
mittee met at Basel August 8 to consider the 
immediate and further credit needs of Germany 
and to study the possibilities of converting a por- 
tion of her short-term credits into long-term 
credits. Its conclusions were set forth in a report 
issued August 19. 

On the same day the Wiggin report was is- 
sued, a consortium of Germany’s foreign cred- 
itors, meeting with German bankers in Basel 
under the committee’s auspices, signed an agree- 
ment extending for six months short-term credits 
totaling about $1,200,000,000, which would other- 
wise have been in greater part withdrawn. 

Advisory Committee Convoked. The German 
Government on Nov. 10, 1931, asked the Bank 
for International Settlements to convoke the 
Special Advisory Committee, provided for in the 
Young Plan, to determine Germany's capacity 
to continue reparation payments at the expira- 
tion of the moratorium. The Government as- 
serted that it was convinced that ‘^Germany’s 
exchange and economic life might be seriously 
endangered by the transfer ii^ part or in full of 
the postpoiiable part of the annuities,” The Ad- 
visory Committee, also known as the Basel Com- 
mittee, which met at Basel, December 8, con- 
sisted of Alberto Bcneduce (Italy), chairman; 
Dr. Rudolf G. Bindschedler (Switzerland) ; H. 
Coliju (Netherlands) ; G. D. Jouritch (Y^ugo- 
slavia); E. Franequi (Belgium); Walter T. 
Layton (Great Britain); C. Melchior (Ger- 
many); D. Nohara (Japan); Charles Rist 
(France); O. Rydbeck (Sweden); and Walter 
W. Stewai-t (United States). 

Tlie committee’s report, issued December 23, 
stressed the need of prompt adjustment of both 
reparation and war debts if Germany was to be 
saved from disaster. It found adequate justifica- 
tion for the German contention that payment of 
conditional annuities could not be resumed in 
July, 1932, and intimated that even tlic uncon- 
ditional annuities could not be paid in 1032, 
thus raising the question whether the Young 
Plan could be maintained. The report pointed 
out that the difficulties facing Germany were so 
fundamental that even an additional two-year 
moratorium, such as provided ior under the 
Young Plan, might not be sufficient to stave off 
disaster. 

On December 22 Hungary declared a one-year 
moratorium on the transfer of paynieiits on her 
foreign debts. Spurred by these evidences of the 
need for quick action, the British Govenimeiit 
on December 30 took the initiative in summon- 
ing a conference on German reparations at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, for early in 1932. 

Reparations and war debts are discussed also 
in the articles on Germany, France, Great 
Britain, United States, Beixjium, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, etc. under History; Banks and 
Banking, under Federal Reserve Banks and In- 
ternational Relations, 

Bibliography. For authoritative studies of the 
reparation question consult Denys P. Myers, The 
Reparation Settlement (World Peace Founda- 
tion; Boston, 1931) ; Hjalmar Schacht, The Bnd 


of Reparations (New York, 1931 ) ; Raoul Plus, 
Reparation (London, 1031); and Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong, “France and the Hoover Plan,” 
Foreign Affairs, October, 1931. For the inter- 
relation of reparation and war debt payments, 
consult James W. Angell; “Reparation and the 
Inter-Ally Debts,” Foreign Policy Reports, Apr. 
29, 1931. See also Shepard Morgan, “Construc- 
tive Functions of the International Bank,” For- 
eign Affairs, July, 1931, and the text of the Wig- 
gin Report in the New York Times of Aug. 20, 
1931. 

BEPTILIA. Sec Zoology. 

BESEABCH COUNCIL, National. See Na- 
tional Research Council. 

BESEBVE BANKS. See Banks and Bank- 
ing: hYNANCiAL Review. 

B£UNI0N, rR’u'nyOn'. An island colony of 
France in the Indian Ocean, situated 420 miles 
east of Madagascar. Area, 070 square miles; 
population at the census of 1920, 186,037, of 
whom 180,694 were French citizens. St. Denis, 
population 23,390 in 1920, is the capital and 
Pomte des Galcts, the chief port. The island 
sends one representative to the French Senate 
and two to the Chamber of Deputies. Governor 
in 1931, M. J. Repiquet. 

BEVELL, Fleming Hewitt. An American 
publisher, died in Yonkers, N. Y., Oct. 11, 1931. 
He was born in Chicago, 111., Dec. 11, 1849, and 
was educated in that city. In 1809 he entered 
upon independent editorial and publishing work, 
and coming to New Y"ork City was president after 
1890 of the Fleming H. Revell Company, pub- 
lishers, who made a specialty of religious books. 

REVOLUTION, American, Anniversary of. 
See Celebrations. 

BHENIUH. See Chemistry; Chemistry, In- 
dustrial. 

RHINELAND, Evacuation of. See Ger- 
many and France under History, 

RHODE ISLAND. Population. According to 
the Fifteenth Census, the population of the State 
on Apr. 1, 1930, was 087,479, in 1920 it was 
604,397. The native whites numbered 500, .302 
(1930), 420,481 (1920). The foreign-born whites, 
170,714 (1930), 173,499 (1920). Negroes, 991.3 
(1930), 10,036 (1920). Among the minor groups, 
the chief in 19.30, was 318 Indians. The popula- 
tion was urban to an overwhelming extent, dwell- 
ers in communities of at least 2500 numbering 
035,429 (1930), 589.180 (1920). A reclassifica- 
tion of some localities formerly classed as urban 
resulted, however in a sharp apparent gain of the 
rural population, to 52,058 (1930), from 15,217 
(1920). 

Of the 297,168 persons listed in 1930 as in 
gainful occupations, 163,857 were in the manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries; 45,240, in 
trade; 26,303, in domestic or personal service; 
19,185, in professional service; 18,878, in trans- 
portation; 8873, in agriculture. Providence, the 
capital and most populous city, had 252,981 in- 
habitants (1930), 237,695 (1920); Pawtucket, 
77,149 (1930), 64,248 (1920). 

Agriculture. The table on page 705 shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930. 

Mineral Production. The total value of the 
mineral production of the State was $939,602 
for 1929; for 1928, $830,742. The chief of the 
components of these totals was the production 
of stone, to the quantity of 141,290 short tons 
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Crop Tear Acreage Prod, Bu, Value 

Hay, tame 1981 84,000 44,000* $854^000 

1930 85,000 41,000* 927,000 

Corn 1981 8,000 844,000 206,000 

1930 9,000 878,000 416,000 

Potatoes 1981 2,000 800,000 195.000 

1930 2,000 880,000 487.000 


• Tons. 

for 1929 and of 149,130 for 1928; by value, 
$690,027 for 1929 and $707,267 for 1928. There 
was a substantial industrial coking activity, de- 
pendent on coal imported from outside the State, 
of which the totals were not included in the 
State’s mineral aggregate. 

Manufactures, Federal Census figures gath- 
ered in 1930 and covering the year 1929 gave the 
number of the State’s manufacturing establish- 
ments as 1093 (13.3 per cent more than the 
number for 1927). These establishments employed 
124,838 wage earners (4 per cent more than had 
been employed in 1927). Wages paid in the manu- 
facturing industries amounted to $142,340,608 
(2.7 per cent in excess of the total for 1927). 
Materials for manufacture, plus fuel and pur- 
chased electricity, cost $342,078,104 (about 9 
2)er cent higher than the cost for 1927). The 
manufactured product was valued at $004,216,- 
174 (evceediiig the corresponding value for 1927 
by 12.2 per cent). Providence had 930 establish- 
ments, 47,194 wage earners, a wage total of 
$55,197,341, and a product of $240,549,190. Paw- 
tucket had 221 establishments, 21,184 wage earn- 
ers, a wage total of $23,857,907, and a product of 
$112,407,353. 

Finance. State expenditures of the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Corriincrce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $7,600,- 
010 (of which $519,610 was for local education ) ; 
for interest on debt, $855,139; for permanent 
improvements, $5,747,074; total, $14,223,878 (of 
which $5,304,583 was for highways, $1,061,934 
being for maintenance and $4,302,049 for con- 
struction). Keveiiiics were $17,128,132. Of these, 
inoperty and special taxes formed 59.2 per cent; 
<lepai tmental earnings and remuneration to the 
State for ofiicers’ sei vices, 3.6; sale of licenses, 
31 (including gasoline sale taxes amounting to 
$1,031,902). The State’s /nnded debt outstand- 
ing on June 30, 1930, was $21,904,600. Net of 
Hinking-fund assets, it was $17,280,380. On a 
property valuation of $1,419,219,063 were levied 
in the year State taxes of $1,177,012. 

TuANsroRTATioN. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 190.05. During the year preceding, there 
liad been added 0.33 miles to total under opera- 
tion, but 5.45 miles bad been abandoned. No 
building of new line or main trackage in 19B1 
was reported. 

Education. The number of the State’s inhab- 
itants of school age in January, 1931, was stated 
as 211,124. There were enrolled, in 1931, 117,217 
pupils in public schools, 29,769 in parochial 
schools, and 4238 in private schools. Those en- 
rolled in the public day schools were thus classed .* 
pre-elemcntary, 6424 ; elementary, 65,467 ; junior 
high, 14,220; senior high, 11,474; primary, 14,- 
102; grammar, 11,959; mixed schools, 1705; 
four-year high, 3060; special schools, 1639; vo- 
cational schools, 607. Expenditures of the aca- 
demic year 1930-31 for public school education 


totaled $0,062,661. Salaries of teachers, princi- 
als and supervisors, by the year, averaged 
1705.72. 

The municipal appropriations for public 
schools, according to State Superintendent 
Ranger, were well maintained despite the eco- 
nomic depression of 1031, and the movement for 
the development of junior high schools made 
further progress. A charter was granted by the 
Legislature for a new institution of higher learn- 
ing, Roger Williams University, which wag to 
have a department of practical arts, a law school, 
and a medical school. 

Legislation. Among the acts of the year’s 
session of the Legislature the most conspicuous 
was that removing the Police and Fire depart- 
ments of Providence and its Public Service De- 
partment from municipal control and placing 
them under the authority of a State Public Serv- 
ice Commission created for the purpose. The 
ostensible motive behind this action was the 
laxity of the enforcement of law in Rhode Is- 
land; opponents attributed the enactment to Re- 
publican dismay at the gains of Democratic anti- 
Prohibition sentiment. A city charter was granted 
to Warwick, subject to adoption by the local 
vote in a referendum. As a measure of hnancial 
assistance, Central Falls was authorized to issue 
$500,000 of bonds for refunding purposes. The 
Legislature petitioned the Federal Congress to 
institute a constitutional convention for the re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment. The incor- 
poration of an osteopathic hospital was author- 
ized. The law on life insurance policies was 
recodified. Public camps, bathing beaches and 
places of outdoor amusement were made subject 
to State inspection by the Public Health Com- 
mission. A commission was created to study the 
liquor laws of the States, with a view to recom- 
mending measures to liberalize those of Rhode 
Island. The State Board of Roads was put under 
budgetary control. 

Special Session. Called in session on Novem- 
ber 24 by Governor Case to enact means for the 
local relief of the destitute, the Legislature passed 
a law to permit municipalities to borrow from 
State funds, unto 0.1 per cent of their several 
assessed valuations without reference to their 
fixed borrowing capacities under other statutes. 
An unpaid cx-officio commission was created to 
supervise expenditures for relief. Local relief 
officers were authorized to dispense the funds 
thus secured for each locality, but it was required 
that dispensations should be to residents of two 
years’ standing and at rates not over $16 a week, 
if money should represent wages for actual work, 
nor over $1 a day for each independent individ- 
ual and 60 cents addition for each dependent in 
a family, in case of grants for sustenance. 

Political and Other Events. The State- 
created Providence Board of Public Safety began 
its work in April by removing from office the 
city’s public service engineer and other Demo- 
cratic holders of posts. The city government took 
legal steps to contest the validity of the law de- 
priving it of the control of its own fire and police 
services. In Warwick the taxpayers, at a special 
election held on April 21 approved by 1046 to 
930 the adoption of the city form of government, 
as provided by a charter act of the Legislature, 
to become operative on Jan. 1, 1933. 

Officers. Governor, Norman S. Case; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, James G. Connolly; Secretary 
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of Btato^ Ernest L. Sprague; Treasurer, George 
C. Clark; Comptroller, Albert E. Godfrey; At* 
torney -General, Benjamin M, MeLyman. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Charles F. Stearns; Associate Justices, Elmer 
J. Bathbun^ John W. Sweeney, John S. Mur- 
dock, J. Jerome Hahn. 

BHODESIAi rO-d§'zhI*A. or *zl*A,. A British 
territory in south central Africa, extending north- 
ward from the Transvaal to the borders of the 
Belgian Congo and Tanganyika Territory. It is 
divided into Northern Rh^esia and Southern 
Rhodesia by the Zambezi River; Southern Rho- 
desia comprises Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 

Northern Rhodesia. This territory was taken 
over by the British Crown from the British South 
Africa Company on Feb. 20, 1924. With an area 
of 287,050 square miles, mostly high plateau 
country, it had a permanent European population 
at the census of May, 1031, of 13,030, as com- 
pared with the estimate of 9081 for December, 
1920, and a native population estimated Jan. 
1, 1928, at 1,298,051. Capital, Livingstone, with 
1590 Europeans in 1931. Mining is the pri- 
mary occupation, the total value of mineral pro- 
duction in 1929 being £1,007,840; (zinc, £547,- 
904; copper, £408,258) ; for 1930 the total value 
was about £800,000. Discovered copper-ore depos- 
its are estimated at 400,000,000 tons, containing 
some 16,000,000 tons of pure copper. Gold, lead, 
vanadium, mica, iron, and manganese arc mined 
on a small scale and coal has been discovered. 
Tobacco, wheat, fruits, and maize are the chief 
agricultural crops. Imports in 1929 were valued 
at £3,602,417 and exports at £809,730. Govern- 
ment revenue in 1029-30 totaled £072,289 and 
expenditure was estimated at £554,000. A shorter 
outlet for the copper and other ores of Rhodesia 
to the west coast at Lobito Bay (Angola) was 
provided with the completion in March, 1931, of 
the Benguela Railway extension to join with the 
Katanga Railway in the Belgian Congo. The 
territory is administered by a Governor, assisted 
by a nominated Executive Council and by a Legis- 
lative Council. The Governor in 1931 was Sir 
James Crawford Maxwell, who had been appointed 
in 1927. 

Southern Rhodesia. Formally annexed by the 
British Crown from the British South Africa 
Company in October, 1023, Southern Rhodesia 
has an area of 140,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation estimated on June 30, 1930, at 1,092,400, 
including 48,400 Europeans (49,004 at the census 
of May 5, 1031), 4000 Asiatics, and 1,060,000 
natives. Capital, Salisbury, with about 27,000 
inhabitants (including 7213 Europeans at the 
1931 census). Bulawayo, with 25,000 inhabitants 
(10,580 Europeans), ranks second in size. 

The country is well suited to agriculture 
and European settlement. In 1929, the acreage 
devoted to the chief crops was: Maize, 325,300; 
tobacco, 17,800; ground-nuts, 9700; legumes and 
fodders, 29,300. Exports of oranges and lemons 
increased from 53,000 boxes in 1023-24 to 159,- 
000 boxes in 1920. Livestock in 1929 included 

2,398,000 cattle, 353,800 sheep, and 61,300 swine. 
The mineral output for 1930 was valued at £4,- 
518,000; gold, chrome ore, asbestos, and copper 
are the chief minerals exploited. Several minor 
industries have been established. Imports in 1030 
wore valued at £7,346,000 and exports at £7,320,- 
000 (including reexports). 

Revenue for the year ended Mar. 31, 1930, 
totaled £2,489,000. compared with £2,333,000 in 


1928-29, and expenditure amounted to £2,907,800 
(£2,030,600 in 1928-20). The net public debt 
Mar. 31, 1930, was £0,142,479. Railways provide 
through communication with Beira on the east 
coast, Capetown on the south, and Lobito Bay on 
the West coast. There is a highway motor service 
system covering 1357 miles. Executive power is 
vested in a governor, aided by an executive coun- 
cil; legislative power in an elected legislative as- 
sembly. Governor and Commander-in-Chief in 
1931, Sir Cecil H. Rodwell, appointed 1928. Pre- 
mier and Secretary for Native Affairs, H. U. 
Moffat. For the development of the British Gov- 
ernment's native policy in Africa in 1931, see 
Kenya. Both Northern Rhodesia and Southern 
Rhodesia on Oct. 12, 1031, followed the example 
of Great Britain and abandoned the gold stand- 
ard. 

RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. See Universi- 
ties AND Colleges. 

RICE. The rice production of the crop year 
1931-1932 of the countries reporting to the 
International Institute of Agriculture not includ- 
ing the United States was estimated as follows: 
Japan, 487,514,000 bushels; Java, 230,747,000 
bushels; Korea, 140,908,000 bushels; Formosa, 

32.104.000 bushels; Italy, 31,721,000 bushels; 
Madura, 20,570,000 bushels; Manchuria, 15,500,- 
000 bushels, and Bulgaria, 645,000 bushels. India 
ranked first in acreage with 77,429,000 acres; 
Japan second with 7,952,000 acres, and Java 
third with 7,742,000 acres. Manchuria reported 
an acreage of 495,000 acres. While no complete 
data on Chinese production were available a 
reduction of the crop, from 15 per cent to 20 
per cent below the average was reported. 

In the United States according to estimates 
published by the Department of Agriculture rice 
production in 1931 in the four States growing 
nearly all the crop was 45,014,000 bushels of 45 
pound each as compared with 44,299,000 bushels 
in 1930. In these States 970,000 acres were har- 
vested in 1931 and 959,000 acres in the preceding 
year. The increase in the 1931 over the 1930 
crop was due to a larger production in Cali- 
fornia where 8,000,000 bushels were harvested 
from 126,000 acres in 1931 compared with 7,- 

271.000 bushels harvested from 110,000 acres 
in 1930. The 1931 rice production in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas was reported as 37,014,000 
bushels, while in 1930 it was 37,028,000 bushels 
and in 1929, 34,391,000 bushels. The average farm 
price on Dec. 1, 1931, was 00.9 cents per bushel, 
the lowest for many years, and on this basis the 
total value of the crop was $27,402,000 the lowest 
since 1915. 

RICE INSTITUTE. A coeducational institu- 
tion for higher education in Houston, Texas, 
opened in 1912. The enrollment in the autumn of 
1931 was 1464, and the faculty numbered 99, The 
plant equipment and productive funds of the in- 
stitution were estimated at $15,000,000, and the 
income from endowment for the fiscal year 1930- 
31 was in excess of $600,000. The library con- 
tained approximately 87,000 volumes. President, 
Edgar Odell Lovett. Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 

RICKETS. See Food and Nutrition. 

RICKETTS^ Charles. A British painter, 
sculptor, engraver, stage designer, and author, 
died in London, Oct. 7, 1931. He was born in 
Geneva, Switzerland, Oct. 2, 1866, and was edu- 
cated in France. From 1889 to 1897 he was joint 
editor with Charles Shannon of the Dial, He then 
founded the Vale Press and until 1904 was de- 
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signer and publisher of the Vale books and other 
publications, becoming noted as a craftsman in 
the book field. In 1900 he became a theatre cos- 
tume and scenery designer. He was elected an 
Associate of the Koyal Academy in 1922 and 
an Academician in 1928. His principal pictures 
are “The Death of Don Juan” (in the National 
Gallery, Millbank) ; “The Plague” (in the Lux- 
embourg Museum, Paris) ; and “Montezuma” 
( in the Manchester Gallery ) . He was the author 
of The Art of the Prado (1907) ; Titian (1910) ; 
and Pages on Art (1913). 

BIFLE SHOOTING. See Shooting. 

BIO GBANDE BIVEB. See Mexico under 
History, 

BOAD CONSTBUGTION. See Agriculture, 
United States Department op. 

BOADS AND STBEETS. State highway con- 
struction with Federal-aid, the States contribut- 
ing at least as much money as the United States, 
was speeded up by the desire to relieve unem- 
ployment. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, nearly $158,000,000 of Federal-aid funds 
were obligated and $133,000,000 actually paid to 
the States for work on the Federal-aid highway 
system. In the previous year, $102,000,000 were 
obligated. Some of the excess was paid from 
emergency advance funds authorized by Congress 
and to be charged against the normal $125,000,- 
000 appropriation over a period of five years. 
I’he Federal-aid road mileage completed and 
paid for in 1930-31, including money for stage 
construction (partial improvement) and for re- 
construction, staled 11,033, against 8682 miles 
in 1929-30. Even more significant is the 16,480 
miles under construction on June 30, 1931, com- 
pared with 9916 a year earlier. The average 
number of persons employed on Federal-aid road 
construction increased from 54,852 in March to 
154,453 in June, The Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem, as revised to June 30, totaled nearly 200,- 
000 miles of which nearly half had been com- 
pleted or put under construction. The 88,715 
miles of Federal-aid roads on which some de- 
grees of improvement had been completed by 
June 30, 1931, included 11,248 miles that had 
been graded and drained only; 35,530 miles of 
either sand-clay or gravel; 2345 of macadam; 
1574 of low-cost bituminous mix; 4196 of bi- 
tuminous concrete; 28,001 miles of Portland 
cement concrete; 994 miles of block; and 390 
miles of bridges and approaches. See annual re- 
ports, Bureau of Public Hoads, for extensive de- 
tails, both for the country and by States. 

The Federal-aid highway system comprises 
only 7 per cent of the roads in the rural districts 
of the United States, which exceed 3,000,000 
miles. State highway systems, including the 
nearly 200,000 miles of Federal-aid roads, to- 
taled 324,496 miles at the beginning of 1031, of 
which 226,221 were surfaced with some grade of 
material according to figures gathered by the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Hoads. The total ex- 
penditures by State highway departments, in- 
cluding Federal-aid funds, were $980,000,000 in 
1930, of which $713,000,000 was for construc- 
tion, $191,000,000 for maintenance and the re- 
mainder for equipment, interest on bonds and 
miscellaneous purposes. The chief source of 
funds for State highway expenditures were gaso- 
line taxes and motor-vehicle licenses, 36 and 26 
per cent or 62 per cent together. Two States 
made radical changes in road administration. In 
North Carolina, the State took over the entire 


highway system formerly administered by coun- 
ties and special highway districts — all highways 
outside incorporated places. In Michigan, a law 
was passed for the transfer of all township roads 
to counties, at the rate of 20 per cent a year, be- 
ginning in 1932. (For details of the Michigan 
change, see Engineering News-Record, Nov. 19, 
1931 ; the same journal devoted to local highway 
problems most of its issue of Dec. 3, 1931 ; while 
the issue of Nov. 11, 1931, took up the important 
and complicated problem of the design of high- 
way intersection so as to lessen trafiic dangers 
and delays.) 

Norway. An extensive highway improvement 
plan for Norway, involving an ultimate expendi- 
ture of about $253,000,000, was outlined in 
United States Commerce Reports for July 27, 
1931, as having been “recently completed by the 
‘Vie Direktoratet* ” (Bureau of Public Hoads) 
and accepted by the Storthing (National Con- 
gress). Execution of the programme was to be 
delayed because of financial conditions. The 
programme is divided into periods, the first of 
which, involving expenditures of about $40,000,- 
000, covers twenty years. Of a total of 18,391 
miles, the state will carry out 2964 at a cost of 
$53,000,000, aided by subsidies from counties; 
counties would execute 7634 miles at a cost of 
$128,800,000, and communes 7793 miles at a cost 
of $78,500,000, both the counties and the com- 
munes being aided by subsidies from the state. 
There is an allotment of nearly $12,000,000 to 
repair existing roads and of over $1,000,000 to 
ferries. The total state road expenditures in 
Norway were about $4,800,000 in 1929-30. The 
budget for 1930-31 was a little over $5,000,000 
and the proposed budget for 1931-32 was $5,800,- 
000. Of the latter about $2,435,000 was con- 
tributed by the federal government and $3,330,- 
000 came from various taxes, the principal of 
which was a road tax. On Jan. 1, 1931, the gov- 
ernment put into effect a gasoline tax of 3.2 
cents per gallon, collected in gross on importa- 
tions. 

A new book dealing with highways is Johan- 
nesson, Highway Economics (New York). See 
Automobiles. 

BOANOKE COLONY ANNIVEBSABY. See 

Celebration R. 

BOBBINS, Sir Alfred (Farthing). A Brit- 
ish journalist and playwright, died in London, 
Mar. 10, 1931. He was born in Launceston, Corn- 
wall, Aug, 1, 1856. Engaging in journalism in 
1871, he served as London correspondent for the 
Birmingham Post from 1888 to 1023. He was 
prominent as a Freemason, visiting the United 
States in 1924 and Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil in 1927 on behalf of the British Grand 
Lodge. He was knighted in 1917. His works in- 
clude Five Years of Tory Rule (1879) ; William 
Edward Forster, the Man and His Policy ( 1882) ; 
The Marquis of Salisbury, a Personal and Polit- 
ical Sketch (1882); Practical Politics, or the 
Liberalism of Today (1888); The Early Public 
Life of William Ewart Gladstone (1894); Par- 
nell, the Last Five Years (1926); The Press 
(1928); and English-speaking Freemasonry 
(1930). He was also noted as a playwright. 

BOBINSON, Edward. An American arche- 
ologist and museum director, died in New York 
City, Apr. 18, 1931. He was born in Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 1, 1858, and was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1879. After five years* 
study in Europe, especially in Greece and at the 
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University of Berlin, he became curator of clas- 
sical antiquities in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, holding that post until 1902 when he was 
appointed director of the museum. He was also 
lecturer on classical archiEology at Harvard dur- 
ing 1893-04 and during 1898-1902. In 1905 he 
was appointed assistant director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City, and 
succeeded Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke as director 
in 1910. Mr. Robinson retained the curatorship 
of the Metropolitan Museum’s classical depart- 
ment until 1925 and also arranged collections of 
classical antiquities and casts in various mu- 
seums throughout the United States. His publica- 
tions consisted of catalogues and articles on 
archiBological subjects in the Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum and leading magazines. 

BOCHESTEB, England, Bimillennium. See 
Celebrations. 

BOCHESTEB, University of. A nonsectarian 
institution of higher education for men and 
women in Rochester, N. Y., founded in 1850. It 
consists of three schools — ^the college of arts and 
sciences, composed of a college for men and a 
college for women ; the Eastman School of Music ; 
and the school of medicine and dentistry. A school 
of nursing is also maintained in conjunction with 
the Strong Memorial Hospital, the property of 
the university. The enrollment for the autumn 
session of 1931, exclusive of extension division 
and special music students, totaled 1833, distrib- 
uted as follows: Arts and science, 1229, of whom 
741 were men and 488 women; music, 432; 
medicine and dentistry, 172. For the summer 
session, 790 were enrolled in the arts college and 
410 in the music school. There were 1039 in the 
extension division. The faculty had 390 members. 
The productive funds as of June 30, 1931, 
amounted to $29,082,941, and the total resources, 
including land, buildings, equipment, and endow- 
ment, were approximately $50,000,000. President, 
Rush Rhees, D.D., LL.D. 

BOCEIEFELLEB FOUNDATION, The. An 
institution chartered in 1913 “to promote the 
well-being of mankind throughout the world,” 
and in 1029 merged with the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, forming a new organiza- 
tion which received from the two consolidating 
corporations all their assets and assumed all 
their obligations. Its plan of work provides for 
cooperation toward the advancement of knowl- 
edge in the fields of public health, the medical 
sciences, the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities. During the year 1931 ap- 
proximately $17,500,000 was expended by the 
foundation for work in the five fields in which 
its interests lie. 

In addition to the new grants made during 
1931, enumerated below, the foundation con- 
tinued to make payments toward many projects 
initiated in 1930 or earlier years, where support 
or assistance over a period of years was specified 
in the original appropriations. 

International Health Division. The govern- 
ments of 36 States of the United Stat^ and 
47 foreign countries were assisted in projects 
for improving public health conditions. This aid 
included participation in studies of yellow fever, 
malaria, hookworm disease, uudulant fever, anse- 
mia, tuberculosis, and respiratory diseases; in 
campaigns for the reduction of yellow fever in 
Brazil; in demonstrations of malaria and hook- 
worm disease control and of local health work; 
in the organization or maintenance of essential 


services of State and national health depart- 
ments, and in cooperation in the development of 
schools and institutes of hygiene and public 
health or public-health nursing. Assistance was 
also given toward the advancement of the work 
of the Health Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, and special provision was made for epi- 
demiological investigations in Mexico and sev- 
eral States of the United States. Fellowships in 
public health were provided for approximately 
215 persons from 30 countries. 

The Medical Sciences. Grants for the ad- 
vancement of medical education were made in 
the form of endowments or contributions toward 
construction programmes or development of de- 
partments, or toward maintenance, of a number 
of institutions, including the following: Albany 
Medical College, Albany, N. Y. ; Chulalongkorn 
University, Bangkok, Siam ; Peiping Union Medi- 
cal College, Peiping, China, through a grant to 
the China Medical Board, Inc.; Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Belfast, Northern Ireland; Tiinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, Irish Free State; University Col- 
lege, Dublin, Irish Free State; University of 
Brussels, Belgium; University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland; University of Montreal, Canada; and 
the University of Szeged, Hungary. 

A number of grants lor general research funds 
or special research projects in medical schools 
were made to individuals, groups, or depart- 
ments engaged in researcli important to the ad- 
vancement of medical knowledge. Among the 
institutions receiving such aid were the follow- 
ing: Columbia University, New York City 
(studies of the common cold) ; Institute for Psy- 
chiatry, Munich, Germany (research in neuro- 
histology, serology, and bioclicmistry ) ; Henry 
Phipps Institute, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia (development and testing of new 
stereo-lluoroscope ) ; Institute of Anatomy, Uni- 
versity of Turin, Italy (problems of giowth) ; 
Medical Research Council of Great Britain (ic- 
search in puerperal fever at Queen Charlotte’s 
Maternity Hospital, London) ; National Re- 
search Council, Washington, I). C. (woik of 
Committee for Research in Problems of Si‘x) ; 
Institute of Histology and Embryology, Univei- 
sity of Padua, Italy; Institute of Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry, University of Leipzig, Germany; 
University of Rochester, N. Y. (research in 
dental pathology) ; Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn, (research in dental pathology). 

The Rockefeller Foundation granted and it- 
self administered approximately 155 fellowships 
in medicine for graduate students to enable 
them to study in countries other than their own. 
In addition, payments were made to the Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington, the Medi- 
cal Research Council of Great Britain, the Not- 
gemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft, and 
the Hungarian Scholarship Council for the sup- 
port of fellows in medicine, of their own selec- 
tion. A new volume of Methods and Brohlems 
of Medical Education (Series XIX) appeared 
in 1931. 

The Natural Sciences. In the field of the 
natural sciences contributions toward endow- 
ments, building programmes, apparatus and 
equipment, maintenance, or general development 
were made to the following universities and sci- 
entific institutions: Apia Observatory, Western 
Samoa (geophysical station) ; Bermuda Biologi- 
cal Station for Research ; Biological Labora- 
tory, Gold Springs Harbor, Long Island, 
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N. Y. ; Hungarian Biological Research In- 
stitute, Tihany; Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Plymouth, England ; University of Geneva, 
Switzerland (Station of Experimental Zoology) ; 
University of Oslo, Norway (Institute of Theo- 
retical Astrophysics) ; Universitjr of Stockholm, 
Sweden (departments of biochemistry and plant 
physiology) ; University of Szeged, Hungary; 
University of Warsaw, Poland (Institute of 
Physics). 

In addition, contributions toward the advance- 
ment of knowledge in the field of the natural 
sciences were made through specific appro- 
priations for research to the following institu- 
tions and organizations: American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, New York 
City (mineral inquiry) ; American Society of 
Civil Engineers, New York City ( seismological 
report) ; Iowa State College, Ames (general re- 
search fund) ; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nolo^, Cambridge (general research fund) ; 
Institute of Physics, University of Munich, Ger- 
many (study of electron movements) ; Univer- 
sity of Szeged, Hungary (research in specified 
departments ) . 

Other projects included the provision of sci- 
entific instruments for the Wilkins-Ellsworth 
Transpolar Submarine Expedition (through the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution ) , support 
of the Marine Institute of Biology held at Amoy, 
China, under the auspices of the Marine Bio- 
logical Association of China during the sum- 
mer of 1931, and a grant to the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences for the work of its committee 
in aid of research publications. 

Approximately 120 fellowships for graduate 
study in the natural sciences were supported 
and administered directly through the founda- 
tion during 1931. Funds were also contributed 
to the National Research Council, Washington, 
for the support of fellowships in the physical 
and biological sciences, including forestry and 
agriculture. 

The Social Sciences. Contributions were 
made toward endowments, buildings, apparatus 
and eqni]>ment, or maintenance, in the follow- 
ing universities, institutions, or organizations; 
East Harlem Nursing and Health Service, New 
York City; Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute, 
Geneva; International Institute of Public Law, 
Paris; Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu; 
International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures, London; Joint Vocational Service, 
New York City; London School of Economics 
and Political Science; National Catholic School 
of Social Service, Washington, D. C. ; National 
Institute of Public Administration, New York 
City; New Education Fellowship, London; 
Orthological Institute, London; Psychological 
Institute, University of Vienna, Austria; Royal 
Anthropological Institute, London; University 
of Chicago (development of faculty of social sci- 
ence, and graduate school of social service ad- 
ministration) ; University of Denver (bureau of 
business and social research) ; University of 
Stockholm, Sweden; Welfare Council of New 
York City. 

Research programmes were aided in the fol- 
lowing institutions or organizations: American 
University of Beirut, Syria; American Law In- 
stitute (law administration in Federal courts) ; 
Australian National Research Council (anthro- 
pological research) ; Behavior Research Fund, 
Chicago; Dutch Economic Institute, Rotterdam; 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. ; Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge (anthropology) ; Industrial 
Relations Counselors, New York City (admin- 
istrative procedure of employment exchanges, 
unemployment insurance studies) ; Institute for 
International Economics and Maritime Trade, 
University of Kiel, Germany; Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore (civil justice) ; Massa- 
chusetts Department of Mental Diseases (statis- 
tical and record study of the insane in Massa- 
chusetts institutions) ; Rumanian Institute of 
Social Science, Bucharest; University of Hawaii 
(racial problems); University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis (unemployment studies). 

In addition to the above, contributions were 
made to the Association of Community Chests 
and Councils, New York City (development and 
coordination of effective local relief measures 
in the unemployment crisis) ; to the Emergency 
Unemployment Relief Committee, New York 
City; to President Hoover’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment (demonstration of a 
plan for family food production in connection 
with industrial employment); to the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, New York City, for a 
summer conference, 1931, and for maintenance 
of a programme of research planning in the field 
of International relations. 

The foundation administered directly 125 fel- 
lowships in the field of the social sciences and 
made a grant to the Social Science Research 
Council for its fellowship programme. 

The Humanities. In this field the Rockefeller 
Foundation made grants to the following uni- 
versities and institutions: American Council of 
Learned Societies, Washington (fellowships and 
grants in aid of research ) ; American Library 
Association, Chicago; American Library in 
Paris; American School of Classical Studies, 
Athens, Greece (contribution toward cost of 
government museum at Lesbos); Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City (general research fund) ; 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans 
(support of department of Middle American re- 
search) ; University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia (excavations at Ur of the Chaldees, in 
collaboration with the British Museum); Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn, (support of ex- 
cavations at Jerash and Dura-Europos, Syria), 

BOCKS. See Geology. 

ROGUE BIVEB, Bridge at. See Bridges. 

ROLLINS COLLEGE. A nonsectarian, coed- 
ucational institution of higher learning in Win- 
ter Park, Fla., founded in 1886. The enrollment 
for the fall term of 1931-32 was 500, the limit 
specified by the trustees. The full-time faculty 
members numbered 49 and part-time members 
about 25. The productive endowment amounted to 
$1,300,000 yielding an annual income of about 
$07,000. The income from other sources amounted 
to approximately $209,000. The library contained 
33,000 volumes, in addition to 4500 public doc- 
uments. 

During the year 1031 the Knowles Memorial 
Chapel and the Annie Russell Theatre were under 
construction. There also was inaugurated in the 
fall of 1931 a new curriculum plan, by which the 
work of the college was divided into upper and 
lower divisions. Degrees were to be evaluated no 
longer in terms of courses, grades, hours, points, 
or terms of residence, but were to depend upon 
the acquisition of a specified broad fundamental 
training and mastery in a field of ^ecialization. 
President, Hamilton Holt, Litt.D., L.H.D., LL.D. 
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BOLVAAG, Ole Edvabt. An American edu- 
cator and author, died in Northfield, Minn., Nov. 
5, 1031. He was born in Holvaag, Helgoland, Nor- 
way, Apr. 22, 1876, and went to the United States 
at the age of 20. He attended Augustana College 
in Canton, S. D., and St. Olaf College in North- 
field, Minn., receiving the B.A. degree from the 
latter in 1005. After spending a year at the Uni- 
versity of Norway he l^came in 1006 professor of 
Norwegian language and literature at St. Olaf 
College, and after 1016 was head of that depart- 
ment. He was the author of Laenpaelena Bait 
(1021) ; I De Dage (1024) ; Riket Orundlaeggea 
(1025) ; and Norsk Laeaehok (3 vols., 1010-25). 
Translations in English include the novels 
(Hants in the Earth (1027), Peder Victorious 
(1020), and Their Fathers* Ood 0031), all of 
which give a vital picture of frontier life among 
the Norwegian immigrants of the Northwest. 

BOMAN CATHOLIC CHUBCH. The year 
1031 was notable for the series of important En- 
cyclicals and Apostolic Letters promulgated by 
the Pope, and for his use of the radio world-wide 
broadcast. From the new Vatican City radio sta- 
tion, HVJ, on February 12, Pope Pius XI de- 
livered a message of peace and benediction to the 
whole world. He wished the peace of Christ to all 
and gave his apostolic blessing to the listening 
nations. He spoke in Latin. Translations of his 
message were broadcast successively in English, 
French, German, Polish, and Spanish. The pro- 
gramme was received in the United States by 
more than 100 stations. The Pope’s voice was 
heard over the radio again on May 15 when, dur- 
ing the celebration of the fortieth anniversary 
of Pope Leo’s “Rerum Novarum,” he addressed a 
great throng of labor pilgrims, who with their 
Bishops camo from almost every country in the 
world. The American group was led by Bishop 
O’Hara of Groat Falls, Mont. 

The first Encyclical was issued on January 8 
and reiterated the strict Catholic doctrine on 
marriage and warned the world to turn from its 
mad pace back to the paths of Divine law. It se- 
verely attacked modern marital theories and 
birth control (See Mabbtaor and Divorce). This 
was followed by the Encyclical on the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Social Order, on May 23; and on 
Catholic Action, on July 4. The Apostolic Letter 
on the world’s economic troubles, pleading for 
Christian unity and a return of the world to the 
veneration of the Virgin Mary, was issued De- 
cember 26. 

On April 24 the Pope caused surprise when he 
appeared at the inauguration of the new college 
for the Congregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith. Only twice before had he set foot outside 
the Vatican. He blessed the new college buildings 
and then returned to the church to address the 
leathering assembled there for the formal open- 
ing. In his speech he paid high tribute to Car- 
dinal Mundelein of Cnicago, who financed the 
construction of the new college. 

For the first time in history a microphone was 
placed near the high altar in St, Peter’s when 
the Pope on Dccemfcr 27 officiated at High Mass, 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, and the 
chanting of a Te Deum. Only portions of the lat- 
ter ceremonies were broadcast, the Pope declining 
to permit the Mass to be transmitted. 

The pilgrimage sponsored by the International 
Catholic Federation of Catholic Alumnse, peti- 
tioning the canonization of Mother Elizabeth Ann 
Seton, foundress of the Sisters of Charity in the 


United States, was received in audience by the 
Pope on July 28. The United States and Canada 
are represented by seven and nine names, respec- 
tively, in the new catalogue of Causes for 
Beatification and Canonization pending in 1031, 
published by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
The catalogue contained a list of 551 causes. The 
process for the canonization of the Indian maid, 
Catherine Tekakwitha, “the Lily of the Mo- 
hawks,” was begun at Albany, N. Y. on May 18. 
A Bull, dated December 16, proclaimed Albertus 
Magnus a Doctor of the Church and a Saint with- 
out the usual formalities. 

The Roman Rota had 64 matrimonial cases dur- 
ing the year. Of these, 54 were applications for a 
decree of nullity. Only in 13 cases was the con- 
tract found to be null and void. Rome never an- 
nuls a valid consummated marriage. 

A census of the Vatican City in 1031 put the 
population at 630, of whom 550 were residents. 
Non-resident citizens included all Cardinals liv- 
ing in Rome. 

The Cardinals. Four Cardinals died during 
the year : Pietro Maffi, Archbishop of Pisa, March 
17; Basilio Pompili, the Pope’s Vicar-General, 
May 5; Felix Raymond Rouleau, Arclibishop of 
Quebec, May 31 ; and Francesco Ragonesi, Pre- 
fect of the Tribunal of the Segnatura, September 
14. Former Cardinal Louis Billot, S.J., who re- 
signed in 1027, died on December 18 at a Jesuit 
novitiate where be had retired to spend his last 
days. No new Cardinals were created during the 
year. The membership of the Sacred College at the 
end of 1931 was 55. 

The Hierarchy. The 1931 edition of the An- 
nuario Pontificio^ showed that there were at that 
time 1604 residential Secs, 36 Nunciatures and 
Inter-Nunciatures, and 21 Apostolic Delegations 
without diplomatic character. Thirty-five nations 
had diplomatic representations at the Holy See. 
The Ceremonial Congregation of the Holy See 
decided that in future all Archbishops and Bish- 
ops should be officially styled “Your Excellency.” 
Both Bishops and Archbishops were to be ad- 
dressed as “Moat Reverend” thereafter. 

In the jurisdiction of the Propaganda Fide the 
Pope, through this world headquarters of Cath- 
olic missions, erected 17 new ecclesiastical terri- 
tories and named 21 new ordinaries. China was 
given two native Bishops, one in the north and 
one in the south. In the Vicariate of Paotingfii, 
Fr. Joseph Chow, C. M., was named Vicar Apos- 
tolic. Bishop Fourquet of Canton was given an 
auxiliary in the person of one of the Chinese 
secular priests of his vicariate, Fr. Boniface 
Yeung. Tliese two nominations raise the total of 
Chinese Bishops chosen by Pope Pius XI to thir- 
teen. 

The Pope instituted an Apostolic Delegation to 
Bulgaria at Sofia, appointing Archbishop Angelo 
Roncalli as Apostolic Delegate. Archbishop 
Roncalli had resided in Bulgaria since 1025, as 
Apostolic Visitor. Father Peter Kierkela, head 
of the Passionists in Holland, was appointed 
Apostolic Delegate to India, to succeed Arch- 
bishop Edward Mooney, who has been trans- 
ferred to Tokyo. Archbishop Mooney is a native 
of Mount Savage, Md., and his appointment as 
Apostolic Delegate marked the first time that an 
American ecclesiastic had been given such an office. 
Official statistics showed that there were 46,170 
Catholic missionaries working in various parts 
of the world. This number was made up of 12,050 
priests, 5112 Brothers, and 28,099 Sisters. Of 
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these, 4304 priests, 1316 Brothers and 11,800 
Sisters were native missionaries. Missionaries 
working in the apostolate for more than 30 years 
numbered 3862. 

Changes in the hierarchy of the United States 
were the death on August 6 of Bishop George A. 
Guertin of Manchester, N. H.; the appointment 
of Bishop John G. Murray of Portland, Me., to be 
Archbishop of St. Paul, Minn.; and the resigna- 
tions of Bishops J. H. Tlhen of Denver, January 
12, and James A. Duffy of Grand Island, Neb., 
July 0. To succeed the former the Rt. Rev. Urban 
Vehr of Cincinnati was appointed, and the Rev. 
Stanislas Bona of Chicago for the latter. A new 
Diocese, embracing the State of Nevada, was cre- 
ated and the Rev. Dr. Thomas K. Gorman of Los 
Angeles, Calif., appointed its first Bishop. The 
Rev. Dr. Karl Alter was named Bishop of Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Statistics. According to population statistics 
published by Het Sohid, Dutch Catholic monthly 
publication, the total population of the world was 
estimated at 1,8.50,174,334 and the total number 
of Catholics 361,839,00.5, or 19 per cent. The es- 
timates of continents were : Europe, 42.9 per cent; 
the Americas, 62.1; Australia, 3.2, Africa, 3.8; 
Asia, 1.7. The 1931 issue of the Annuatre Pontifi- 
cal estimated that in Europe there were 208,882,- 
000 Catholics; in America, 109,097,000; in Asia, 
16,636,000; in Africa, 6,330,000, and in Oceania, 
1,68,5,000. In the United States, there is one 
priest for 800 Catholics and 3900 non -Catholics, 
and in India one for 860 Catholics and 100,000 
non -Catholics. 

The Catholic population of the United States 
proper was 20,091,593, according to The Official 
Catholic Directory for 1931, an increase of 13,391. 
The number of converts reported was 39,«528, a 
gain of 1290 over the ])rcviou8 year. The priest- 
hood increased by 939, theie being 27,854 priests, 
8552 of whom were members of religious Orders. 
Theie were 4 Cardinals, 16 Archbishops (includ- 
ing the Cardinals), and 104 Bishops, the Bishops 
being increased by two. Sixty-two new parishes 
were established, the total number being 12,476. 
There were 5743 mission churches where services 
were held. Ton new theological seminaries were es- 
tablished in 1931 , the total number being 146, with 
17,616 students for the priesthood attending, an 
increase of 1310. In the educational field, 222 col- 
leges for boys and 725 academies for girls were 
reported; 7387 free pariah schools with an en- 
rollment of 2,283,084, an increase of 162 in the 
number of schools and 39,463 in enrollment. Six 
new orphan asylums were established, the total 
being 335. They cared for 52,328 orphans, 805 
more than the previous year. There were 16 more 
homes for the aged, the total being 157. In hos- 
pitalization work there were 18 new hospitals, 
bringing the total to 642. It was estimated that 
these institutions were caring for more than 100,- 
000 patients daily. 

Fully half of the Catholic population of the 
United States was in the New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. Three provinces, Boston, em- 
bracing the New England States, New York, 
including New York and New Jersey, and Phil- 
adelphia, comprising the Dioceses of Pennsyl- 
vania, accoun^d for half of the total Catholic 
population or about 10,000,000. Nearly 3,000,000 
were to be found in the New England States, over 
4,000,000 in New York and New Jersey, and the 
balance in Pennsylvania. The last named province 
had shown the greatest gain among these three in 


this 20-year period. The remaining 10,000,000 
Catholics lived in the Middle West, the South, 
and the Far West. 

According to Canada Eocleaiaatique for 1931, 
the Dominion had 3,997,171 Catholics in 4163 
parishes and missions, served by 6807 priests in 
45 ecclesiastical divisions: 11 archdioceses, 24 
dioceses, six vicariates, one prefecture, and one 
abbey. The growth was 216,723 in 1930 or 456,836 
since 1929.^ There are five Catholic universities, 
12 seminaries, 62 preparatory seminaries, 47 col- 
leges, 1427 academies, 357 hospitals, 51 monas- 
teries, and 96 convents with 35,800 religious. 

The English Catholic Directory for 1932 gave 
the Catholio population of England and Wales as 
2,235,237, a gain of 29,993. The 4581 priests 
showed a gain of 97 and the churches of 46. There 
were 384,129 pupils in the Catholic schools, a 
gain of 4645. The converts in 10 years numbered 
121,372. There were 24 Catholics in the House of 
Commons. 

Despite the unsettled conditions in parts of 
China, the Catholic population rose from 2,472,- 
619 in June, 1929, to 2,490,392, in June, 1030, a 
gain of 17,773. The number of foreign priests rose 
from 2011 to 2092, a gain of 81, and the Chinese 
priests from 1371 to 1446, a gain of 75. The actual 
converts totaled 60,109. The young Chinese study- 
ing to become priests in the preparatory sem- 
inaries totaled 1403; in the minor seminaries, 
2745 (as against 2465 in 1929) ; and those in the 
major seminaries, 921 (as against 838 in 1929), 
the total increase in students for the priesthood 
being 346. 

The Sisters of Mercy throughout the world cele- 
brated the centenary of their congregation which 
was founded on Dec. 12, 1831, in Dublin, Ireland, 
by Mother Mary Catherine McAuley. Tlie world 
membership in 1931 was more than 20,000. The 
Sisters were introduced into the United States in 
1843, their number in 1931 being more than 
9000. 

The Jesuits in the United States increased 214 
in the year 1930. The total number was 4231. Of 
this numlier, 1101 belonged to the Maryland- 
New York province, an increase of 38 over the 
previous year; 798 to the Missouri province, an 
increase of 36; 716 to the California province, an 
increase of 52; 646 to the Chicago province, an 
increase of 41 ; 621 to the New England province, 
an increase of 32; and 349 to the New Orleans 
province, an increase of 16. Although the Jesuits 
in the United States aggregated only about one- 
fifth of the total number of Jesuits in the world, 
their increase in the year was 214, or almost half 
of the total increase of Jesuits in the world, which 
was about 450. The total number of Jesuits 
throughout the world was 22,337. Of this number 
the Italian assistancy had 1879; the German, 
3069; the French, 2963; the Spanish, 5269; the 
English, 3639; the American, 4231; and the 
Slavic, 1297. The Society’s largest membership 
was really in the United States, as the Spanish 
assistancy included Portugal, Mexico, and some 
of the South American countries. 

The conflict between the governments and the 
Church in Spain and in Mexico broke out again 
with extreme violence as the year ended. In Mex- 
ico, however, thousands of pilgrims from all parts 
of the country flocked to the Basilica of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, on the outskirts of Mexico City, 
for the celebrations, held from December 1 to 12, 
1931, to commemorate the fourth centenary 
of the Apparition of Our Lady of Guadalupe* 
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Education* A total of 2,662,000 students began 
the 1931-^2 scholastic year in 10,688 Oath^ic 
institutions of learning in the United States, ac- 
cording to an estimate made by the department 
of education of the .National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. There were approximately 2,268,000 
pupils in the 7912 Catholic elementary schools; 

260.000 students in 2254 Catholic high schools; 

10.000 students in 67 normal schools; 114,000 
students in 167 colleges; and 20,000 students in 
188 Catholic seminaries. These Catholic schools 
had a total of 89,981 instructors. These Agures 
represented about one-cleventh of all those at- 
tending schools in the United States in 1030-31, 
if the figures of the Federal Office of Education 
are accepted. 

A total of 18,906 students were enrolled in the 
major and preparatory seminaries of the United 
States in the school year ended in June, 1930, an 
increase of more than 1500 students. “Major 
seminaries” are institutions of collegiate rank. 
In 1930, there were 98 Junior seminaries prepar- 
ing students for the priesthood, 59 for the various 
Religious Orders, 26 for secular priests, and 13 
for both fields of religious work. The 98 major 
seminaries had 860 instructors, and the total num- 
ber of students was 7633, of whom 2959 were 
studying for Religious Orders and 4674 for the 
secular priesthood. The total number of ordina- 
tions reported by the 98 major seminaries in 1930 
was 902. The 90 preparatory seminaries had 1089 
instructors and were attended by 11,273 students. 
These seminaries graduated 1453 students, of 
whom 940 entered major seminaries. 

Conventions and Meetings. At the annual 
general meeting of the Bishops of the United 
States at the Catholic University, Washington, 
November 12-13, there were present two Cardi- 
nals, eight Archbishops, and 68 Bishops. The “un- 
bridled race for armament” and the “avarice of 
human nature” were denounced as contributing 
causes of unemployment in a statement by the 
Bishops. 

International group meetings for the discus- 
sion of religion were more frequent, and in No- 
vember the National Commission on Better 
Understanding between Jews and Christians in 
America honored Archbishop Hanna of San Fran- 
cisco by conferring upon him the American He- 
brew Medal, awarded to the “Christian who has 
done moat during the past year towards establish- 
ing better understanding between various denom- 
inations in the United States.” The national 
conventions and conferences — including the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men meeting in Roch- 
ester in conjunction with the Catholic Conference 
on Industrial Problems, the National Council of 
Catholic Women gathering in Washington Oc- 
tober 4-7, the Rural Life Conference in Wichita, 
October 20-22, the Catholic Central Verein in 
Baltimore, in August, the Franciscan Tertiaries, 
in San Francisco, August 9*^12, the Laymen’s Re- 
treat movement in Latrobe, Pa., the Catholic 
Educational Association in Philadelphia June 
22-25, and the National Catholic Alumni Fed- 
eration in Chicago April 24-26, all indicated 
Catholic virility throughout the United States. 
At St. Louis, Mo., the application of Catholic 
principles to the improvement of the economic 
and social condition of the colored population in 
the United States formed the subject of illu- 
minating papers and discussions at the seventh 
annual convention of the Federated Colored 
Catholics of the United States, September 5-7. 


The total amount expended for charity by the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul in the Uuited 
States in the year ended September 30 was $3,- 
331,200. There are in the United States 15 prov- 
inces, nine Metropolitan Central councils, six 
Diocesan Central councils, 69 Particular councils, 
and approximately 1600 conferences of the So- 
ciety, with an estimated active membership of 
20,000. See Vatican City; Knights of Colum- 
bus; Spain, Mexico, Lithuania, Irish Free 
State, Bolivia under History. 

Bibliography. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., The 
Last Stand; Christopher Hollis, Si. Ignatius; 
Jaques Martain, Religion and Culture; Sister M. 
Eleanor, On the King*8 Tlighxcay; Joseph H. 
Thorning, S.J., Religious Liberty tn Transition; 
Harvey Wickham, The Unrealists; Father Paul, 
The Doctors of the Church ; L^onoe de Grandmai- 
son, S.J., Jesus Christ; Rudolf Allers, The Psy- 
chology of Character; M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., The 
Nature of Belief; John O’Grady, Catholic Char- 
ities in the United States; Fulton J. Sheen, Old 
Errors and New Labels; Agnes Repplier, Mbre 
Marie of the Ursulincs; John Ryan, S.J., Irish 
Monasticism; Hilaire Belloc, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Cranmer; Herbert Thurston, S.J., No Popery; 
John A. Ryan, Questions of the Day; Sister Mary 
Salcsia, Simon Brute de Remur; Raul de Gauch- 
teneere, Judgment on Birth Control; E. Roberts 
Moore, The Case Against Birth Control; Fer- 
nand Ha3r\vnrd, History of the Popes; Michael 
Kennv, Catholic Culture in Alabama. 

BOHANCE LANGUAGES AND LITEBA- 
TUBES. See Philology, Modern; French Lit- 
erature; Italian Literature, etc. 

BOHE, Ancient. See Arch-^ology. 

BOME, Founding op. See Celebrations. 

BOOSE VELT, Gov. Franklin D. See New 
York. 

BOSE, WiCKLTFFE. An American medical and 
educational administrator, died near Port Al- 
berni, B, C., Canada, Sept. 5, 1931. He was born 
iu Saulsbury, Tenn., Nov. 19, 18G2, and was 
graduated from the University of Nashville in 
1889. After acting as instructor in history and 
mathematics at the Peabody Normal College dur- 
ing 1891-92, he was appointed professor of philos- 
ophy at that institution and the University of 
Nashville, and in 1902 accepted the chair of his- 
tory and philosophy of education at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. He was dean of Peabody Col- 
lege and the University of Nashville during 1904- 
07, general agent of the Peabody Educational 
Fund during 1907-15, and executive secretary of 
the Southern Education Board during 1909-13. 
He also served during 1910-15 as administrative 
secretary of the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission. 
From 1913 to 1928 he was a member of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, acting as general direc- 
tor of the International Health Board (through 
which the Foundation assists various public 
health projects throughout the world) during 
1913-23 and as president of that division and of 
the General Education Board during 1923-28. 

BOTABY CLUBS. Organizations established 
for the purpose of developing the highest ideal of 
unselfish service ; of making practical application 
of that ideal to the business and professional life 
of the individual members, to organizations of 
which they may be members, and to the com- 
munities and nations in which they live; and of 
advancing international peace and goodwill 
through a fellowship of business and professional 
men of aU nations united in the ideal of service. 
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Membership in the clubs is limited to one rep- 
resentative of each business, profession, or insti- 
tution in a community. 

The twenty-second annual convention of Rotary 
International was held June 22-26, 1931, in 
Vienna, Austria. There wore 4288 Rotarians and 
members of their families present, representing 
Rotary clubs in 57 countries. The 1932 conven- 
tion was to be held in Seattle, Wash., June 20-24. 

On Nov. 1, 1931, Rotary International consisted 
of 3472 clubs, with an approximate membership 
of 167,000. There were 2439 clubs in the United 
States, 110 in Canada, 355 in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and 568 in other parts of the world. 
Officers for 1931-32 were: President, Sydney W. 
Pascall, London, England; first vice president, 
Robert E. Hcun, Richmond, Ind.; second vice 
president. Biagio Borriello, Naples, Italy; third 
vice president, John Nelson, Montreal, ^cbec, 
Canada; secretary, Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, 
111.; treasurer, Rufus F. Chapin, Chicago. He^- 
quarters of Rotary International are at 211 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, 111., with a branch office 
at 74 Balinliofstrasse, Zurich, Switzerland. 

BOXTMANIA. See Rumania. 

BOUND-TABLE GONFEBENCE ON IN- 
DIA. See India under Uistory, 

BOUSSEAU, Henri, Paintings of. See Art 
Exhibitions. 

BOWING. A fighting Navy crew swept down 
the river at Poughkeepsie to win the collegiate 
rowing title over that gruelling four-mile course. 
Washington, Columbia, Cornell, and Syracuse 
had come to Poughkeepsie undefeated and with 
California that had only been nosed out by Wash- 
ington for the Pacific Coast title were favorites 
in the nine-shell field. Navy had lost all except 
one of its early season races. Following Wash- 
ington down the first three miles Navy jumped 
the Westerners and with Cornell second and 
Washington third the race ended. California, 
Syracuse, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Wisconsin, 
and M.I.T. followed over the rain-swept course. 

A powerful Harvard crew, the only unbeaten 
one of the year, swept home ahead of Yale at 
New London winning by two and a half lengths. 
The big Crimson boat, stroked by Gerard Cassedy, 
pulled away in the early part of the race and 
easily staved off the exliausting last-mile chal- 
lenge by the Blue. The Harvard crew, coached by 
Charles Whiteside, was the first undefeated Crim- 
son boatload since 1008. The Yale 150-pound crew 
was the leading and undefeated lightweight 
crew, winner of the American Henley (the 
Wright Cup), and traveled to Seattle to outrow 
the University of W^ashington lightweight boat- 
load by three and a half lengths. 

Columbia, a disappointment at Poughkeepsie, 
won the Blackwell (Jup on the Harlem, defeat- 
ing Yale and Pennsylvania. The Blue and White 
also won the Childs Cup for the fourth time in 
the annual race with Princeton and Pennsylvania. 
Cornell, 1030 champion, and hailed as the best 
boat of the year until the Navy triumphed at 
Poughkeepsie, won the Carnegie Cup in the an- 
nual Derby Day regatta on the Housatonic from 
Yale and Princeton. Early in the season Har- 
vard won a triangular race with M.I.T. and 
Princeton, and later defeated Navy and Penn- 
sylvania on the Charles. Navy also succumbed to 
Syracuse in an early race on the Severn. 

The Penn Athletic Club senior eight, a crew 
that had been rowing together for three years, 
easily took senior honors on the Schuylkill, and 


this crew, stroked by Chester Turner, loomed as 
a serious contender for Olympic honors in 1932. 
It also took honors at the annual regatta of the 
National Association of Amateur Oarsmen. TOie 
senior four-oared championship was won by the 
Bachelors’ Barge Club. William G. Miller of the 
Bachelors’ won the national sculling title, with 
Kenneth Myers, former champion, second, and 
Russell Codman, Jr., of Boston, third. Ted 
Phelps of England captured the world’s pro- 
fessional championship and Bobby Pearce, of 
Hamilton, Ontario, won the Diamond Sculls at 
Henley. The No. 1 crew of the London Rowing Club 
won the Grand Challenge Cup. Cambridge won 
the Oxford-Cambridge race in March. 

BUANDI-UBUNDI. See Congo, Belgian. 

BUBBEB. With continuing large production 
and diminished consumption of rubber in 1931, 
the price of crude rubber declined during the 
year to a new low point for all time, reaching 4.1 
cents a pound in New York early in December. 
The excess of production over consumption re- 
sulted in a gain in world stocks, as shown in the 
accompanying table. 

PRINCIPAL WORLD RUBBER STOCKS 


[Long Tons] 


Dee. 31, 1930 

Malay Stataa 25,887 

Straits Settlements Dealers 89,610 

Other Malay Dealers 15,082 

Malay Ports 5,569 

Dec. 81,1031 
80,088 
60,721 
21,136 
4,737 


86,098 

96,677 

London 

Liverpool 

78,013 

40,549 

69.516 

57,683 


118,562 

127,149 

United States Inventory . . 

201,000 

326,065 

Afloat for United States . . 
Afloat for Europe 

55,288 

25,980 

53,940 

20,140 


81,268 

74,080 

Total 

486,928 

623,971 

The world production based on the net exports 
from the leading rubber producing countries of 
the world in 1931 is indicated below. 

WORLD RUBBER PRODUCTION, 
[Long Tons] 

1931 

British Malaya 

Ceylon 

India and Burma 

Sarawak 

British North Borneo 

Siam 

Java and Madoera 

Other Netherlaud East Indies 

French Indo-China 

Amazon Valley 

Other America 

Africa 


.. 894,284 
. . 61,766 

8,470 
. . 10,451 

6,097 
4,218 
. . 75,952 

. . 116,009 
11,696 
. . 12,121 
222 
8,072 

Total 


. . 792,066 


According to Commerce Reports^ the produc- 
tion for the Malayan states in 1931 was main- 
tained close to the level of the two preceding years 
in the case of estates of over 100 acres, while the 
native estates showed about the same output as 
in the previous year. In Ceylon it was estimated 
that the large estates had cut their production 
about 50 per cent since 1929, while in Java and 
Sumatra there was a somewhat higher rate of 
production in 1931 than in previous years. In 
British India there was a sharply declining out- 
put during 1931, while French Indo-China ex- 
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ported more rubber for that year than for 1930. 

Strenuous efforts were being made to develop 
some form of restriction of prc^uction in the Far 
East so as to secure a basis at which the planta- 
tions could operate. Any such plan must include 
the Dutch as well as the British producers, as 
previously the failure to include owners of plan- 
tations in the Netherland East Indies led to the 
lack of success of the so-called Stevenson plan 
which was in force from 1922 to 1928. It was 
realized in the meetings of the liaison committee 
of the British and Dutch growers that the native 
producer was the source of the greatest difficulty 
in arranging any scheme, and it was believed that 
some form of export tax might be developed 
which would bear on him as well as on the otner 
plantation owners. However, up to the end of 1931 
no agreement had been reached between the Brit- 
ish and Dutch governments. 

During 1931 the world consumption of rubber 
declined, although Japan and Czechoslovakia 
increased their takings on account of the develop- 
ment of the rubber footwear industry, while So- 
viet Russia imported 30,671 tons as against 12,- 
229 tons in 1930. Australia increased its takings, 
as did Austria and Argentina, but France showed 
a decline as did Germany, Canada, Italy, and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Consumption (in long tons) by countries in 
1931 is indicated in the accompanying tabulation 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


1981 

OonBumption Long tons 


United States 

United Kingdom 

Net Imports. 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Canada 

Ozechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics . . 
Others 


852,047 

76,583 

7,649 

2,970 

11,009 

25,261 

7,717 

971 

781 

46,466 

89,688 

10,149 

43,483 

2,220 

820 

2,605 

3,788 

848 

80,671 

9,600 


Total 675,326 

Minus United States Consumption .... 862,047 
Foreign 823,279 


The production of pneumatic casings, tubes, 
and solid tires in 1931, compiled by the statistical 
department of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and comprising returns from 80 per cent 
of the industry, indicated a considerable decrease 
in output from 1930. This is shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation for production and shipments 
covering the two years : 


The foreign commerce of the United States in 
rubber and rubber manufactures materially de- 
creased in 1931, the exports falling from $68,906,- 
299 in 1930 to $36,710,910 in 1931. As usual, 
pneumatic tires for trucks, busses, and other auto- 
mobiles, amounting in all to $19,676,519, supplied 
over half of the exports. The dollar Talue of 
these shipments declined from $29,444,527, in 
1930, while the amount suffered a decrease of 27 
per cent or from 2,680,673 casings for 1930 to 
1,954,865 in 1931. 

Likewise, the imports of rubber and rubber 
manufactures fell on the basis of value from 
$144,297,899 in 1930 to $76,373,699 in 1931. Of 
this amount, crude rubber represented the greater 
amount, having a value in 1930 of $140,641,834, 
which declined to $73,803,304 in 1931. When it is 
stated that the quantity in 1931 was 1,124,003,- 
278 pounds or 501,341 tons, a greater amount than 
1,089,929,700 pounds or 487,317 tons in 1030, the 
shrinkage in value is apparent. 

The United States led in the export of automo- 
bile casings in 1931 when the total exports were 
estimated at 6,298,834, as compared with 8,301,- 
451 in 1930 and 9,533,948 in 1929. Other leading 
countries in 1931, in the order of their foreign 
shipments, were: the United Kingdom, 1,166,792; 
France, 1,020,490; Canada, 741,804; Belgium, 
498,179; Germany, 190,871, and Japan, 156,100. 

The total importations of crude rubber into the 
United States during the calendar year 1931 to- 
taled 495,163 long tons as against 488,343 tons 
in 1930 and 561,454 tons in 1929. Of this amount, 
489,351 tons was plantation rubber, 5015 Paras, 
196 African, and 1 centrals. 

Along with the increased imports went a grad- 
ual decline in prices throughout the year with but 
a few recoveries. Ribbed, marked sheets closed the 
year 1931 around cents a pound as against 
%% cents at the end of 1930. For other grades the 
spread was practically the same. No. 1 thin latex 
being 5%^ cents against 9 cents; No. 2 amber, 4% 
cents as against 7% cents; No. 1 brown 4% cents 
as against 7*% cents, and Up-River fine para 578 
cents against 11% cents. For purposes of com- 
parison it may be stated that in July, 1925, sim- 
ilar grades sold from 78 cents to $1.23 a pound. 

The consumption of crude rubber in the United 
States in 1931 amounted to 352,047 tons, show- 
ing a decrease from 376,980 tons, or some 6% per 
cent from 1930. See Physics; Chemistby," In- 
dustrial. 

BUBIO, Ortiz. See Mexico under History, 

BUINS. Sec ARCiiiEOLOGY. 

BUMANIA. A constitutional monarchy of 
southeastern Europe; bounded on the south by 
the Danube River and Bulgaria; on the east by 
the Soviet Union and the Black Sea; on the north 
by Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, and on 
the west by Yugoslavia. Capital, Bucharest; 
reigning sovereign in 1931, Carol II. 

Area and Population. Before the World War 


PNEUMATIC CASINGS, TUBES, SOLID TIRES 


Production Shipments 



1931 

1980 

1981 

1980 

Balloon Casings 

High Pressure Casings 


88,878,514 

6,908,864 

84,084,198 

5,064,854 

84,080,030 

7,974,078 

Total Casing 

......... 86,992,220 

40,782,878 

83,077,485 

8,858,578 

40,048,552 

82,112,841 

7,004,884 

42,918,108 

38,847,719 

10,104,516 

Balloon Inner TTubes 

High Pressure Inner Tubes 


Total Inner Tubes 

88,666,876 

41,936,008 

204,280 

40,017,176 

167,556 

48,952,284 

250,788 

Solids and Cushions 
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Rumania had an area of 63,242 square miles and 
an estimated population of 7,904,104 (1016). New 
territories acquired by the peace treaties of 1919 
increased the area to 122,282 square miles and 
the population to 17,393,140. The estimated pop- 
ulation in 1930 was 18,326,000. For the five-year 
period 1924-28, births averaged 612,649 and 
deaths 372,487 annually. The chief cities, with 
their populations in 1927, are Bucharest, 876,000; 
Chi^in&u (Kishinev), 176,000; Gernftuti (Cser- 
nowitz), 176,000; Gala^i, 130,000; Ploesti, 116,- 
000; Timisoara, 110,000; lafi (Jassy) and Cluj 
(Klausenburg), 110,000 each. 

Education. Education is nominally free and 
compulsory, but in many districts there are no 
schools. In the fiscal year 1927-28, there were 
14,123 elementary schools, with 1,600,098 pupils; 
924 secondary schools, with 185,780 pupils; and 
15 higher educational institutions, with 30,892 
pupils. There were in addition four universities 
at Bucharest (7532 students), lai^i (3584 stu- 
dents), Cluj (about 2000 students), and 
Cernhuti. 

Production. Ilumania is primarily an agricul- 
tural country, with three-fourths of the popula- 
tion deriving a livelihood from the soil. Arable 
land in 1929 comprised 32,150,000 acres, or 44 
per cent of the total area; there were 10,019,000 
acres of permanent meadow and pasture; 1,516,- 
000 acres of trees, shrubs, and bushes; and 17,- 

851.000 acres of woods and forests. About 38 per 
cent of the entire area was planted to cere^s. 
The 1930 yield of the five principal cereals was 
11 per cent below the unusually good crop of 
1929, but 33 per cent above the five-year average 
of 192.3-27 Low prices for agricultural products 
and higli interest rates made the condition of 
Huinanian peasants increasingly critical in 1930 
and 1931. The chief crops were wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, corn, jiotatocs, beet sugar, wine, and 
tobacco. See Aoriculture under World Agricul- 
ture; Unemployment. 

Rumania in 1930 ranked second to Russia 
among the oil-producing countries of Europe and 
fifth among the countries of the world. Produc- 
tion in 1930 was estimated at 41,680,000 barrels 
(34,089,000 barrels in 1929). An agreement 
reached in July, 1930, for the restriction of the 
crude-oil output was terminated at the end of 
the year due to friction between producers and 
refiners. The exploitation of natural-gas resources 
was made a state monoply during 1930. Produc- 
tion of other minerals in 1929 was: Lignite, 2,- 

675.000 metric tons; coal, 371,000 tons; salt, 

708.779.000 pounds; iron ore, 90,014 metric tons; 
pig iron, 72,346 metric tons; copper, 316,294 
pounds; steel, 144,000 metric tons (1928); gold, 
71,149 troy ounces; silver, 90,729 troy ounces. 

The lumber industry of Rumania, which has 
some 17,844,000 acres of forest lands, is the third 
important source of income. It was badly de- 
pressed in 1930, due chiefly to Russian com- 
petition. Flour milling, distilling and brewing, 
textile manufacture, and metallurgy are the lead- 
ing industries. 

Commerce. Rumanians foreign trade for 1930 
returned a relatively large favorable balance of 
$35,008,000, with imports totaling $134,119,000 
(22,540,929,000 lei) as compared with exports of 
$169,727,000 (28,625,685,000 lei). Comparative 
figures for 1929 were; Imports, $176,207,000 (29,- 

397.216.000 lei); exports, $172,628,000 (28,- 

947.619.000 lei). There was an adverse bal- 
ance in 1929 of $2,698,000 (449,697,000 lei). The 


favorable balance of 1930 was due to a 24 per 
cent drop in the value of imports. Exports de- 
clined less than 2 per cent in value, although the 
volume was 30 per cent greater than in the pre- 
vious year. 

The five leading export items in 1930 in 
millions of lei, with figures for 1929 in paren- 
theses, were; Petroleum products, 10,437.8 
(9628.7); cereals, 9992.3 (8866); wood prod- 
ucts, 3094.7 (4679.4) ; live animals, 1878.4 

(1903.6) ; edible animal products, 1068.2 (891.2). 

Finance. As published in the Official Monitor 
of Dec. 31, 1930, the Rumanian budget for the 
fiscal calendar year 1931 balanced tentatively at 

35,305,054,000 lei (about $211,835,724 at par). 
This represented a reduction of 2,144,046,000 
lei from the budget estimates for 1930, which in- 
cluded, however, an item of 1,768,520,000 lei for 
the payment of past-due claims. 

On Ihe basis of 1930 budget operations, a deficit 
of 3,426,000,000 lei was anticipated for 1931. 
Provision was made to cover this by reductions 
in salaries of Government officials amounting to 
the same sum. The 1931 approjiriation for na- 
tional defense was higher than the 1930 appro- 
priation by 1,111,330,000 lei, or 11 per cent. 

Actual receipts in 1930 totaled 30,846,996,000 
lei (about $185,081,976), or 6,603,004,000 lei 
($39,618,000) below the budget estimate for the 
year of 37,450,000,000 lei. While no figures for 
actual expenditure were available, the deficit for 
the year was officially estimated at 2,000,000,000 
lei ($12,000,000). This was partly offset by an 
advance of $8,000,000 received from the Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Company in re- 
turn for the transfer of the state-owned telephone 
system to the company in January, 1931. In 
April, 1931, the second installment of a stabili- 
zation loan for the nominal amount of $53,000,- 
000 was obtained from a foreign banking syn- 
dicate, in which French interests predominated. 
The loan was guaranteed by the revenues of the 
Autonomous Monopolies Institute. The nominal 
proceeds of the loan amounted to $42,000,000, 
most of which was earmarked for the organiza- 
tion of a central agricultural mortgage bank and 
of a short and medium-term credit hank to re- 
lieve financial stringency among the farmers. Ac- 
cording to the official budget statement, the pub- 
lic debt on Jan. 1, 1930, totaled $1,021,690,000, 
of which $917,176,000 was external. The debt due 
the U. S. Government amounted to $64,561,000 
on Dec. 31, 1930. 

Communications. All Rumanian railway lines, 
except a few unimportant ones, chiefly in Tran- 
sylvania, are state owned and operated. In 1929, 
there were 6915 miles of state railways, which 
carried 37,199,000 passengers and 21,557,000 
metric tons of freight, with gross receipts equiv- 
alent to $66,118,000. In accordance with the fi- 
nancial stabilization programme adopted in 1929, 
some 850 miles of track were relaid in 1930, more 
than 200 miles were double-tracked, and various 
other extensions as well as the reform of admini- 
strative and accounting systems were under- 
taken. 

In January, 1931, the state-owned telephone 
system was transferred to the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company under a conces- 
sion granted the company on July 3, 1930. The 
system comprised over 80,000 miles of line con- 
necting more than 50,000 telephones. 

Government. Under the constitution of Mar. 
28, 1923, which nationalized all forests and sub- 
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soil, executive power is vested in the King and 
a council of ministers, the King having a suspen- 
sive veto over the laws passed by parliament; and 
legislative power is vested in a senate, consisting 
in 1931 of 199 elected and various ew olfioio and 
appointed members, and a lower chamber, with 
387 members. The composition of the Lower 
House following the election of December, 1928, 
was as follows: National Peasant party, 324; 
Hungarian group, 16; National Liberals, 13; So- 
cial Democrats, 9; German group, 9; Jewish 
groups, 3; minor parties, 13. The Senate con- 
sisted of 199 elected members, divided as follows: 
National Peasants, 160; National Liberals, 26; 
Hungarian group, 6; Jews, 5; Independents, 2. 
The Cabinet formed by George G. Mironescu 
(National Peasant) on Oct. 10, 1930, was in office 
at the beginning of 1931. The Cabinet formed Apr. 
19, 1931 (see below under History), was composed 
of: Prime Minister and Minister of Education, 
Nicholas Jorga; Finance and Internal Affairs, 
Dr. Constantine Argetoniau; Foreign Affairs, 
Prince Demetre Ghyka; Justice, Dr. C. Haman- 
giu; Public Health, Dr. Cantacuzino; Commerce 
and Industry, M. Manoilescu; Transport, M. 
Valcovici; Agriculture, Jonescu Sisesti; War, 
M. Stefanescu-Amza. 

History 

Eiimanian political history in 1931 was marked 
by the emergence of King Carol II as the most 
powerful factor in the country. Displaying un- 
suspected initiative and a shrewd opportunism, 
he not only divested himself of the political tute- 
lage of the National Peasant party leaders, but 
he drove from power the strong peasant organ- 
ization to which he owed his throne. Within a 
ear after his spectacular return to Bucharest on 
une 6, 1930, he had established a puppet govern- 
ment headed by his former tutor, Professor 
Nicholas Jorga, and laid the foundations for the 
establishment of a dictatorship on the Yugoslav 
model. 

Mironescu Forced Out. The circumstances 
which brought George Mironescu to the head of 
the Government in October, 1930, in succession 
to Premier Julius Maniu, leader of the National 
Peasant party, were largely the same as those 
which forced his resignation on Apr. 4, 1931. The 
National Liberal party leaders, who controlled 
the economic life of the old Kingdom, had taken 
advantage of the economic depression and their 
ownership of the banks to manoeuvre Maniu into 
a critical parliamentary position. Rumanians of 
the old Kingdom, including the King, resented 
the influence in the Cabinet of men from Tran- 
sylvania and the other provinces acquired by the 
peace treaties. And Anally, dissensions among his 
own followers and the refusal of Carol to accept 
a reconciliation with Queen Helen except on his 
own terms made Premier Maniu’s position un- 
tenable. 

The National Peasant party, however, held an 
overwhelming majority in the National Assembly 
and Carol was not yet ready to put into effect 
his plans for a personal government. Accordingly 
he called upon Mironescu, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the Maniu Cabinet, to form a new 
Ministry. At Carors request, Mironescu included 
in his Cabinet as Minister of Industry one of 
the King’s close adherents, Mihai Manoilescu. 
Confronted by the identical forces which had 
vanquished Maniu, Mironescu was soon on the 
defensive. With great difficulty he secured Par- 


liament’s approval of a $68,000,000 loan from 
France, the contract for which was signed at 
Paris, March 10. On April 4 came the opportunity 
for which the King had apparently been waiting. 
M. Manoilescu in&oduced a measure providing 
for government participation in a Transylvanian 
explosives factory, which was rejected by the 
National Assembly. Urging Manoilescu not to 
withdraw his resignation, the King rejected all 
the candidates proposed by Premier Mironescu 
to All the vacant post. The entire Cabinet was 
thus forced to resign. 

The King then summoned Nicholas Titulescu, 
Minister to the Court of St. James’s, and in- 
structed him to form a Ministry embracing repre- 
sentatives of all parties. If this should prove im- 
possible, Titulescu was authorized to organize a 
‘‘ministry of personalities” without reference to 
parties, which meant a dictatorship. To the sur- 
prise of the King, M. Titulescu won the support 
of both the National Peasants and the National 
Liberals, the two most powerful and mutually 
antagonistic parties in the country. On April 17, 
Carol approved M. Titulescu ’s list of Ministers, 
but withdrew his approval tiie following day be- 
cause Titulescu refused a last-minute demand 
from the King to include in the Cabinet, C. 
Argetoniau, a well-known advocate of dictator- 
ship. The King then summoned Professor Jorga, 
w^ho in a few hours presented a Cabinet which in- 
cluded a number of the King’s partisans but no 
Transylvanians or members of the National 
Peasant party (sec under Government above). 

The Jorga Regime. W’hile Carol’s adlierciits 
among the army officers were promoted to key 
posts and military men were gradually intro- 
duced into civil administrative positions, Premier 
Jorga proceeded to destroy the National Peasant 
party majority in Parliament. On Apiil 30, he 
dissolved Parliament by Royal decree, witliont 
giving it an opportunity to vote upon his Cabinet 
or allowing Opposition leaders to speak. New 
elections for the Chamber were announced for 
June 1 and for the Senate for June 4. Jorga’s 
pronouncement in favor of the administrative 
reorganization of the government on a basis of 
centralism and his statement that rights of the 
Crown withdrawn in preceding years would be 
fully restored aroused fears of absolutism and 
dictetorship. 

In the elections of June 1 and 4 the Jorga 
Government supporters secured 291 seats out of 
the 387 scats in the National Assembly and won 
all except two mandates in the Senatorial district 
elections. The victory was due partly to the 
manipulation of the election machinery and 
partly to a peculiar election law, which gave 75 
per cent of all seats to the party polling at least 
40 per cent of the votes. The Jorga bloc secured 
about 48 per cent of the votes cast, the National 
Peasant party about 15 per cent, or 27 seats, and 
the remainder were divided among nine other 
parties. The Government built up a “national 
union” combination, selecting GO per cent of its 
candidates from professional organizations and 
other nominally non-political supporters and 
naming the other candidates from persons making 
an electoral agreement with the Government. 
The Liberal party entered the coalition on the 
promise of 80 seats in the Assembly and 20 in 
the Senate regardless of the voting. The German 
party and various Jewish organizations were en- 
listed on a similar basis. In addition. Govern- 
ment decrees forbade campaigning except on Sun- 
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and then written permission of Government 
officials was required. Many Peasant party lead- 
ers were arrested and the Government was ac- 
cused of wholesale frauds. 

In his speech from the throne at the opening 
of the new Parliament June 16, Carol snarply 
criticized the previous Peasant party governments 
and stated frankly that the election had given 
him a much-desired opportunity to play a great- 
er part in the government. The resignation of 
Emil Haciegan, Minister for Transylvania, on 
June 17 and the withdrawal of his 11 followers 
from the Government bloc destroyed Premier 
Jorga’s majority in the National Assembly. The 
Premier retrieved the situation by declaring in- 
valid the mandates of the five Communist dep- 
uties, the pretext being that one of the five was 
a Hungarian subject, and dividing the vacant 
mandates among his own and other parties. 
Angered by their treatment at the hands of the 
King and the Government and the dominance of 
a small court clique, former Premier Maniu, 
General Averescu, and several other Opposition 
leaders announced their retirement to ])rivate 
life. The National Peasant party executive com- 
mittee, meeting at Cluj on July 6, declined to 
accept Dr. Maniu’s resignation as leader. 

Faced with an economic crisis probably more 
severe than that of Austria or Hungary, and a 
budget deficit estimated at $72,000,000, the King 
in September abandoned the economic system 
based on a high protective tariff for Rumanian 
industries and undertook the reduction of wage 
levels, retail prices, rents, and transportation 
costs. In preparation for this move, he appointed 
his right-hand man. Minister of Commerce 
Manoilcscu, to the presidency of the National 
Rank on July 14, the ministerial post being filled 
by Vasilescu Carpen. The King entrusted his new 
programme to Premier Jorga and Finance Minis- 
ter Argetoianu. The Premier, however, declined 
to play the subordinate rOle selected for him by 
the King and friction developed which was be- 
lieved to presage the fall of his Ministry. The 
seriousness of the economic situation was in- 
dicated by a run on Marmarosch, Blank & Co., 
Rumania’s largest bank, which was forced to close 
its doors on October 21 for five days. On Decem- 
ber 4, the King summarily removed M. Manoil- 
escu from the presidency of the National Bank. 
On Dec. 28, 1031, it was learned that the Na- 
tional Bank had received a credit of $10,000,000 
from the Bank of France. 

Political unrest increased along with the eco- 
nomic depression, and in well-informed quarters 
Carol’s throne was considered in danger. Toward 
the end of July a number of railway trains were 
bombed and 200 suspected Communists were ar- 
rested in a general police roundup. 

The Royal Family. The long uncertainty over 
the status of Carol’s divorced wife, Queen Helen, 
mother of Prince Michael, was ended on July 17, 
when she left Bucharest for London to join her 
mother. Dowager Queen Sophie of Greece. All 
members of the royal family except Carol and her 
son were at the station to bid her farewell. Helen 
had previously renounced the title of Queen, and 
was thereafter known as Princess Helen of Ru- 
mania. An adequate income was said to have 
been assured her by the Government. It was re- 
ported that Carol was much under the influence 
of Mme. Magda Lupescu, his companion during 
his exile, who had returned to Bucharest despite 
the strong opposition of influential Rumanian 


opinion. Subsequent to Princess Helen’s depart- 
ure, the King announced that their divorce was 
final and that there was no possibility of a recon- 
ciliation. Princess Ileana, the King’s youngest 
sister, wag married to Archduke Anton of Haps- 
burg at Sinaia on July 20, having first embraced 
the Roman Catholic faith. Her husband was a 
distant relative of ex-King Alfonso of Spain. 

On November 9, the Associated Press reported 
that Carol’s younger brother. Prince Nicholas, 
had eloped with Mme. Jana Lucia Deletj, the 
divorced wife of a country lawyer, and had been 
married by the Mayor of Tohan. King Carol was 
said to be greatly displeased and two days later 
Government officials ordered the destruction of 
the marriage register at Tohan. 

Foreign Relations. Rumania under King 
Carol became increasingly bound to France by 
financial and political ties, much to the dissatis- 
faction of National Peasant party leaders, who 
had sought to make the country more independ- 
ent of foreign guidance. It was officially confirmed 
on June 17 that negotiations with the Soviet 
Union for a settlement of the Bessarabian ques- 
tion were again proceeding. Discussions regard- 
ing Russia’s claim to the Province were opened 
under French auspices in the autumn of 1 930 but 
M'ere abandoned when Rumania demanded recog- 
nition of her title to Bessarabia as a condition to 
the resumption of diplomatic relations. A com- 
mercial agreement between Rumania and Ger- 
many was signed June 20, 1931, by which Ger- 
many granted tariff reductions of 60 and 00 per 
cent on Rumanian corn and barley, respectively, 
in return for lower Rumanian import duties on 
over 300 manufactured products imported prin- 
cipally from Germany. For the Balkan Ckmfer- 
cnce, in whi(;h Rumania participated, see Turkey 
under Htaiory. See also France under Utstory; 
Little Entente. 

RUM BOW, BUM RUNNING. See Prohibi- 
tion. 

BUBAL HYGIENE. See Agriculture. 

BUSINOL Y PBATS, Santiago. A Spanish 
author and painter, died in Aranjuez, Spain, June 
13, 1931. Born in Barcelona in 1801, he studied 
sculpture and painting under ClarassO, Canudas, 
Utrillo, and Zuloaga. His paintings won awards 
ill Paris, Chicago, Barcelona, Rome, and Venice. 
Commencing his literary career in 1890 with the 
monologue L*home dc orga, he published the plays 
Ualigrta qve passa (1898, staged in 1901); / 
Llibertatl La mare; La hona gent] El mtstic. 
Also the prose works Anant cl mon (1890); 
Oracious (1897) ; Fulls de la vida (1898). Writ- 
ten in Catalan, these were translated into Span- 
ish, French, and other languages. 

BUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. An insti- 
tution created by Mrs. Russell Sage as a memorial 
to her husband, and incorporated by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York in 1907 for the 
improvement of social and living conditions in 
the United States. Its initial endowment was $10,- 
000,000, to which $5,000,000 was added by Mrs. 
Sage’s will. 

The charity organization department studies 
and publishes in the field of social case work and 
family welfare. Two important pamphlets pub- 
lished during 1931 were Emergency Relief in 
Times of Unemployment and Community Plan- 
ning in Unemployment Emergencies, The indus- 
trial studies department cooperated especially 
during 1931 in efforts to improve current statis- 
tics of employment and to develop uniform pro- 
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oedure in the United States. The department of 
recreation studied during the year the changing 
phenomena brought about by the increase of in- 
dividual free time and planned for filling such 
time with wholesome and constructive necreation. 
The department of surveys and exhibits is con- 
cerned with community fact-finding and with the 
spread of information about social problems atid 
social work. 

The department of remedial loans during 1931 
concerned itself largely in survey and consultant 
work in connection with the 215 bills affecting 
small loans introduced in the Legislatures of 40 
States. The department of statistics provided a 
unique and nearly complete record of monthly 
relief expenditures through its plan of current 
monthly collection and study of relief statistics 
coverin|r 81 cities of over 100,000 population in 
the United States and Canada. The foundation 
also published during the year the Social Work 
Year Book (vol. i) and Labor Agreements in Coal 
Mines and issued bibliographies on such subjects 
as “Social Surveys,” “Cost of Medical Care,” 
“Unemployment,” “Child Welfare,” “Interview- 
ing and Case Recording,” and “Crippled Chil- 
dren.” 

The trustees of the foundation in 1931 were: 
Lawson Purdy, vice president and treasurer; 
John M. Glenn, secretary; Johnston de Forest; 
Frederic A. Delano; John H. Finley; Mrs. Fred- 
eric S. Lee; Mrs. Finley J. Shepard; and Harold 
T. White. Shelby M. Harrison was general di- 
rector. Headquarters are at 130 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. 

BUSSIA. See Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

BUSSIAE- LITEBATUBE. See Philoi.ogt, 
Modern. 

BUTGEBS TJNIVEBSITY. A nonsectarian 
institution of higher learning in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., founded under the name of Queen’s 
College in 1760. The university consists of the 
following schools and colleges : Arts and sciences, 
engineering, agriculture, pharmacy, chemistry, 
education, and New Jersey College for Women. 
The registration for the autumn of 1931 was 
2778, of whom 1084 w’ere registered at the col- 
lege for women. Enrollment in the 1931 summer 
session was 2026. Of the 297 inembers of the 
faculty, 176 were professors and 121 instructors. 
The endowment funds amounted to $4,350,000, 
and the income for the year, exclusive of the 
State agricultural experiment station, amounted 
to $2,873,000. Lands, buildings, and endowments 
had a total valuation of more than $17,600,000. 
The library contained 173,000 volumes. In June, 
1931, a division of physical education, which in- 
cluded the departments of physical education, 
inter-collegiate athletics, and student health, was 
established. A gymnasium, erected at a cost of 
$700,000, was opened in Deceml)er of that year. 
Acting President, Philip M. Brett, LL.D. 

BXXTHENIA. A Province of Czechoslovakia. 
See Czechoslovakia under Area and Population, 

BYBBEBG, rld'b€rg, Per Axel. An American 
botanist, died in New York City, July 25, 1931. 
He was born in Odli, Sweden, July 6, 1860, and 
was graduated from the Royal Gymnasium in 
Skara in 1881 and from the University of Ne- 
braska in 1891, later receiving the Ph.D. degree 
from Columbia University in 1898. He became 
assistant curator in 1899 and curator in 1907 of 
the New York Botanical Gardens. His publica- 
tions include monographs on Physalis, Potentil- 


lesB, SaxifrageoB, Rosacese, Carduaceie, and Faba- 
cees; Catalogue of the Flora of Montana and the 
Yellowstone National Park (1900); Flora of 
Colorado (1906) ; Flora of the Rocky Mountains 
and Adjacent Plains (1917); and Key to the 
Rooky Mountain Flora (1919). 

BYE. The world’s rye production in' 1931 was 
reported as one of the lowest in the past 10 
years due to a reduction in area of about 3,000,- 
000 acres and to a loss in yield in many 
of the larger European producing countries as 
a result of bad weather during ripening and 
harvest time. The production of 24 countries, not 
including the Soviet Republics but including the 
1931->32 crop of Argentina, according to estimates 
published by the International Institute of Ag- 
riculture was 802,947,000 bushels as compared 
with 980,031,000 bushels in 1930, a reduction of 
18.1 per cent and less by 13 per cent than the 
average crop for the five years 1925-1929. The 
area in these countries was reduced from 48,- 

155.000 acres in 1930 to 45, 358,000 acres in 
1931. In Europe production as compared with 
the preceding year diminished by about 164,000,- 
000 bushels and by approximately 115,000,000 
bushels in comparison with the five-year average. 
The production of the leading countries in 1931 
exclusive of the United States was reported as 
follows: Germany, 262,982,000 bushels; Poland, 

222.826.000 bushels; Czechoslovakia, 50,498,000 
bushels, France, 31,013,000 bushels; Hungary, 

21.574.000 bushels; and Belgium, 21,135,000 
bushels. The average yield for the five-year pe- 
riod of the Soviet Republics was reported as 

873.285.000 bushels produced on the correspond- 
ing acreage of 66,620,000 acres. In the southern 
hemisphere where about 8,000,000 bushels are 
produced annually, Argentina, the leading coun- 
try, recorded a yield of 4,724,000 bushels in the 
crop year 1930-31 and reported an estimate of 

9.055.000 bushels for the crop year 1931-32. The 
Canadian crop of 1931 was estimated at only 

5.888.000 bushels in comparison with 22,018,000 
bushels produced in 1930, a reduction of 73.3 per 
cent and of 54.5 per cent below the average yield 
of the five years 1925-1929. 

The rye crop of the United States in 1931 as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture was 

32.746.000 bushels which was about 28 per cent 
less than that of 1930 but only about 2,000,000 
bushels less than in 1929. At the average farm 
price on Dec. 1, 1931, of 38 7 cents per bushel 
the total value of the crop was $12,673,000 as 
compared with $17,419,000, the value of the pre- 
ceding crop. 

SAAB BASIN. A section of the German 
Rhineland, which, under Article 45 of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, was awarded to France for ex- 
ploitation of its coal fields, as compensation for 
the destruction of the coal fields in northern 
France by the German armies. Area, 737 square 
miles; population (1927), 770,030. The Saar is 
administered by a commission appointed by the 
League of Nations, pending a plebiscite in 1935 to 
determine its future. There is an advisory as- 
sembly (Landesrat) of 30 members. Mineral pro- 
duction in metric tons, in 1930 was: Coal, 13,- 

236.000 (13,582,000 in 1929) ; pig iron, 1,908,000 
(2,100,000); steel, 1,972,000 (2,208,000). 

SAFETY AT SEA. The passing on plans of 
hulls and boilers by a staff of experts at the cen- 
tral office in Washington of the U. S. Steamboat 
Inspection Service, in lieu of the existing system 
of examination of the completed work by field 
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inspeotora, waa urged by Superviaing Inspector 
General D. N. Hoover, in his annual report. A 
hi^h standard of ship construction, Mr. Hoover 
pointed out, was adopted at the Conference of 
Safety at Sea in I.«ondon in 1929, but this con- 
vention had yet to be ratified by the U. S. Senate. 
If the London convention is not ratified, it will 
become neceaaary for the U. S. Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service to formulate regulations that will 
obtain the highest standard of construction in 
the subdivision of ships. In either event, it will 
be necessary to have stationed in the central 
office technically qualified men to work out the 
regulations formulated, and to check their ap- 
plication. Modern developments, having made 
necessary from time to time tlie amendment of 
the existing statutes covering boiler construction 
and inspection, a new code was being formulated 
which should be completed before the end of the 
1932 fiscal year. 

During the fiscal year, 1930-31, 6526 vea^ls 
were inspected by the U. S. Steamboat Inspection 
Service and more than 100,000 tests were made in 
connection with marine boilers. In addition large 
numbers of life-preservers and other apparatus 
were inspected, 24,000 ships officers were licensed 
and certificates issued to more than 6000 able 
seamen. 

How well the safety of passengers by sea is 
safeguarded in this modern era is indicated by 
the striking fact brought out in the report that 
during the fiscal year there were 305,219,638 pas- 
sengers on vessels required to report the number 
of passengers carried; dividing this number by 
71 (the total number of passengers lost) show’s 
that for every life lost 4,298,800 passengers were 
safely carried. The total number of lives lost from 
all causes, both passenger and crew, was 295, 
a decrease of 190 over the previous year. Of the 
lives lost, 184 were from suicide, accidental drown- 
ing, and other causes beyond the power of the 
service to prevent. The total number of accidents 
resulting in loss of life was 24, a decrease of 147 
from the previous year. 

The 1). S. Coast Guard reported that during 
the fiscal year 005 American merchant vessels 
sustained casualties involving a loss of $300 or 
more in the case of each vessel. These 665 vessels 
were valued at $141,190,555 and their cargoes 
at $37,596,115, the total value of property en- 
dangered being $178,786,070. The losses to vessels 
amounted to $12,162,815 and to cargoes $1,810,- 
268, making the aggiegate property loss $13,969,- 
083. The number of vessels totally lost W’aa 220. 
Of the vessels involved in disasters, 54 foundered, 
164 stranded, 152 were in collisions, and 305 sus- 
tained miscellaneous casualties. These founder- 
ings, strandiugs, collisions, and miscellaneous 
casualties were distributed by coasts and localities 
as follows: On the Atlantic and Gulf coast, 204; 
on the Pacific coast, 166; on the Great Lakes, 45; 
on United States rivers, 128; at sea and in foreign 
waters, 132. A total of 22,539 persons were on 
board the 605 vessels, 7019 being passengers and 
15,520 crew members; 139 lives were lost, 135 
being crew members and four passengers. 

Among notable accidents recorded in 1931 the 
following arc of chief interest: 

January 20. The Bussian steamer Javaria was sunk in 
a storm in the Black Sea, 60 lives being lost. 

February 9. The Japanese coastal veosel Kiktuui Maru 
was rammed and sunk by the French steamer Porthot 
in a snow storm off the coast of Japan, 60 lives being lost. 

February 16. More than 100 Ohineoe were drowned 
when the steamer, aboard which they were celebrating 


the Ohinese New Year, struck a rock in the Pearl Biver 
and sank. 

March 11. The Chinese steamer Taehi sank in the 
Yangtse Rive:r following a blast; 800 lives were lost. 

March 15. In an explosion on the sealer Tikino, char- 
tered to make a film of the sealing industry, off Horse 
Island in White Bay, east of Newfoundland, 28 persons 
were killed and scores of others out of the 155 aboard 
were injured. 

March 16. The French steamer Chang Kiang was sunk 
in the China Sea off Amoy, 260 of the 800 passengers 
being reported drowned. 

March 17. The British steamer Oitrin$, from Glasgow, 
struck rooks off the Isle of Man and sank, 10 persons be- 
ing drowned. 

April 1, The British aircraft carrier Olorioue collided 
In a dense fog off the coast of Malaga, Spain, with the 
French immigrant liner Florida, 40 passengers on the 
latter vessel being killed. 

May 22. Submarine No. 0 of the Soviet Navy was sunk 
in manoeuvres in the Gulf of Finland, the crew of 86 
being lost. 

June 9. The British submarine Poseidon, one of the 
latest type, was rammed and sunk by the Chinese mer- 
chant vessel Yuta 21 miles north of Wei-hai-wei, China, 
With a loss of 20 lives. 

June 14. The French excursion steamer 8t. Philibert, 
carrying 842 passengers and a crew of seven on its 
r^urn trip from Noirmoutier's Island, capsized in a gale 
off the mouth of the Loire River, only eight persons being 
saved. Most of the passengers were members of Nantes 
and St. Nazaire (workingmen’s) cobperative societiesi 
with their families. 

August 9. The British cargo steamer Kwong Sang 
foundered in a typhoon in the China Sea, six British offi- 
cers and 50 Chinese being drowned. 

December 24. In a collision of the Japanese steamers 
Yasyamha Maru and Kansai Maru in the Kurushima 
Channel of the Inland Sea, six passengers were drowned 
and 18 were missing. 

SAFETY COUECIL, National; Safety, 
Industrial. See National Safety Council. 

SAFETY MOVEMENTS. See National 
Safety Council. 

SAGHALXEN. See Sakhalin. 

ST. CHBISTOPHEBr or St. Kitts. See Lee- 
ward Islands. 

ST. HELENA. An island of volcanic origin 
in the South Atlantic, about 1200 miles from the 
west coast of Africa, belonging to Great Brit- 
ain. Area, 47 square miles; population, according 
to the census of 1921, 3747 ; estimated civil popu- 
lation, Dec. 31, 1929, 3846. Capital and seaport, 
Jamestown. Attached to the colony of St. Helena 
is Ascension, a volcanic island 34 square miles in 
area situated 700 miles to the northwest. Gover- 
nor in 1931, Sir Charles Harper. 

ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE. A college of liberal 
arts and sciences for men in Annapolis, Md., 
founded as King William’s School in 1696. The 
enrollment for the first half-year of 1931-32 was 
297. There were 29 faculty members. The endow- 
ment fund as of July 1, 1931, araountetl to $226,- 
333, and the income for the year ending June 30 
was $316,547. The library contained 24,042 vol- 
umes. President, Douglas H. Gordon. 

ST. LAWBENCE HNIVEBSITY. An insti- 
tution for the higher education of men and 
women in Canton, N. Y., founded in 1850. The 
registration for the autumn term of 1931 was 
2331. The faculty numbered 130 members. The en- 
dowment funds amounted to $4,948,174, and the 
income for the year to $242,952. The library con- 
tained 64,000 volumes. President, Richard Eddy 
Sykes, D.D. 

ST. LAWBENCE WATEBWAY. See Can- 
ada under History \ Canals; Water Power. 

ST. LOUIS CITY ABT MUSEUM. See Art 
Exhibition, Art Museums. 

ST. LUCIA, Idb'shl-A. A British insular colony 
in the Windward group of the West Indies. Area, 
233 square miles; population in 1929, 57,482. 
Castries, the chief and capital, is a naval 
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base and coaling station. The chief products are 
cacao, sugar, lime juice, hides, logwood, and rum. 
Imports in 1929 totaled £244,753; exports, £199,- 
000; expenditure, £80,434; revenue, £83,139 (in- 
cluding an Imperial grant of £3000 ) ; total ship- 
ping, 1,700,139 tons. Administrator and Colonial 
Secretary in 1931, Charles William Doorly. See 
Leeward Islands. 

ST. PHILIBEBT DISASTER. See France 
under History, Safety at Sea. 

ST. FIEBBE AND MIQUELON, me-ko-lOn'. 
Two small groups of islands belonging to France, 
situated close to the southern coast of Newfound- 
land, and named from their two largest islands. 
Area of St. Pierre group, 10 square miles; of 
Miquelon group, 83 square miles; total popula- 
tion (1929), 4030. St. Pierre, tlie capital and 
chief port, had 3040 inliabitants. The islands are 
rocky and unsuited to agriculture, their main 
importance being as a centre for the cod-fishing 
industry and as a base of operations for liquor- 
smuggling into the United States. Following the 
embargo laid by Canada early in 1930 on the ex- 
portation of liquor across the American border, 
the rum-running trade of St. Pierre showed a 
marked increase. In the calendar year 1930, the 
islands ranked ninth in the foreign trade of Can- 
ada. Purchases from Canada, consisting almost 
entirely of liquor for rel*xport to the United 
States, totaled $11,004,479. Governor in 1031, 
Adrien Juvanon. 

ST. THOMAS. See Slo Thom^ and Principe; 
Virgin Islands. 

ST, VINCENT. A British insular colony in 
the Windward group of the West Indies. Area, 
150.3 square miles; population in 1929, 61,995. 
Kingstown, with a population of 3836 in 1921, is 
the capital. Births in 1929 numbered 1836; 
deaths, 1009; marriages, 151. The chief products 
are arrowroot, sugar, cotton, rum, cacao, and 
spice; the Sea Island cotton is regarded as the 
best grown in the British Empire. In 1929, im- 
ports totaled £180,439; exports, £151,570; reve- 
nue, £64,090; expenditure, £70,780; public debt, 
£33,000. Administrator, Major H. W. Peebles. 

SAKHALIN (SAGHALIEN) sa'k& lyen'. An 
island off the eastern coast of Siberia, separated 
from Japan by the narrow Strait of Soya. The 
portion south of the 50th parallel of N. latitude 
belongs to Japan; north of that line lies Soviet 
Sakhalin. Japanese Sakhalin or Karafuto (see 
Karafuto), has an area of about 13,934 square 
miles and a residential population (1929) of 
240,502. The area of Soviet Sakhalin is 14,688 
square miles, with a population estimated at 
22,500 at the beginning of 1930, compared with 
about 34,000 in 1915. The colonization of 10,000 
new settlers was undertaken in 1931 by the state 
company charged with the development of the 
Soviet part of the island. 

SALANDBA, sa-lan'drA, Antonio. An Italian 
statesman, died in Rome, Dec. 9, 1931. Born in 
Troia, near Foggia, Aug. 31, 1853, he was gradu- 
ated from the University of Naples in 1875, and 
became instructor and later professor of adminis- 
trative law at the University of Rome. In 1886 
he was elected a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, where he joined the Moderate Con- 
servatives. In the second Pelloux Ministry ( 1899- 
1900) he was Minister of Agriculture, and in the 
first (1906) and second (1908-10) Sonnino Cab- 
inets he held the portfolio of finance. He became 
Premier and Minister of the Interior in March, 
1914, succeeding Giolitti. At the outbreak of the 


World War he opposed Italy’s joining her forces 
with Germany and Austria, despite the existence 
of the Triple Alliance. Later, under the popular 
leadership of his Ministry, preparations were 
made to enter the War on the side of the Allies 
in May, 1915. Salandra remained Premier until 
June, 1910. He attended the Paris Peace Con- 
ference and was Italian representative in the 
Council of the League of Nations until 1926, when 
he resigned and withdrew his support from the 
Fascist government. Thereafter he took no active 
part in politics, although appointed Senator in 
May, 1928, by King Victor Emmanuel. lie was 
the author of a number of works on economics, 
finance, history, law, and politics. Among these 
are: Trattato della giustizia amminisirativa 
(1904) ; La politica ivazionale e il partito liberalc 
(1912); Legioni di diritto amministrativo (2 
vols., 1912); Politica e legislazione : saggt, rao- 
coin da Oisuiino Fortunaio (1915); 11 discorso 
contro la malafede tedesca (1915). 

SALVADOB, Bul'va-dOr', (El Salvador). A 
Central American republic on the Pacific coast, 
bounded on the east by Honduras and on the north 
by Guatemala. Capital, San Salvador. 

Area and Population. The area is estimated 
at 13,176 square miles; the population in 1930 
was 1,437,611. The mestizos, or ]>ersons of mixed 
race, numbered 1,000,000 or moie. San Salvador 
had a population of 95,700 in 1930. Other large 
towns were: Santa Ana, 74,800; Sail Miguel, 39,- 
800; San Vicente, 24,500; and Ahuachapan, 28,- 
117. From 1925 to 1929, births averaged 61,022 
annually and deaths 33,505. 

Education. Pupils eni oiled in primary scliools 
in 1930 numbered 56,578; in secondary schools, 
1137 (1929) ; in the National University, 411. 

Production. The coffee crop is the major factor 
in the national economy, normally turnishing 
about 90 per cent of the value of all exports. The 
cofi’ee crop in 1929-30 was reported at 142,763,- 
000 pounds, but prices avei aged 40 jier cent lower 
than in 1928-29; exports in 1930 were 129,238,000 
pounds, valued at $11,957,000, against 103,137,- 
000 pounds, valued at $17,045,000, in 1929. The 
1930-31 crop was the largest in the liistoiy of 
the republic, but prices declined tuither. Other 
products are sugar (about 20,000 shoit tons in 
1930-31), henequen, balsam, indigo, cotton, rub- 
ber, corn, rice, and beans. The forests luoduce 
dyewoods and cabinet woods. Lead and some gold 
and silver are mined. Sugar grinding and coffee 
cleaning are the principal manutactunng indus- 
tries. Trade depression began in Salvador with 
the break in coffee prices in the latter part of 
1929 and continued, with variations, tiirough 
1931. The drop in coffee prices lesulted in re- 
duced government revenues, a decline in imports, 
restricted credits, wage cuts, and unemployment. 
In 1931, wages of agricultural workers were le- 
duced about 60 per cent. Political uncertainty 
contributed to the business depression. 

Commence. Salvador’s foreign trade declined 
27 per cent in value in 1930, due chiefly to the 
lower prices prevailing. According to preliminary 
figures, exports amounted to 27,313,000 colones 
($13,656,500), against 36,831,000 colones ($18,- 
415,500) in 1929, while imports totaled 24,872,- 
000 colones ($12,436,000), compared with 34,681,- 
000 colones ($17,340,500) in 1929. The visible 
trade balance was favorable by 2,441,000 colones 
($1,220,500) in 1930 and by 2,150,000 colones 
($1,075,000) in the preceding year. The United 
States took exports to the value of $4,445,000 
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in 1930 ($8,050,000 in 1929) and furnished im- 
ports valued at $2,875,000 ($3,830,000 in 1929). 

Finance. According to the Minister of Finance, 
ordinary revenues in the calendar year 1930 
totaled 21,964,881 colones (1 colon equaled $0.50 
at par and exchanged at $0.4902 in 1930), or 
4,182,279 colones less than in 1929. Expenditures 
amounted to 23,048,451 colones, or 1,083,570 
colones more than ordinary revenues. Early in 
1931, it was reported that payments on a majority 
of the civil list were about three months in ar- 
rears. The general budget for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1931, calculated revenues and 
expenditures at 24,793,000 colones and 25,189,147 
colones, respectively; that for 1931-32, at 20,- 
986,300 and 20,977,084, colones, respectively. Due 
to an increase of 3,878,383 colones in the internal 
debt, the total public debt increased from 42,720,- 
884 colones at the end of 1929 to 43,626,921 colones 
at the end of 1930. 

Communications. Railway lines in operation 
in 1930 totaled 375 miles, of which the principal 
line was the Salvador branch of the International 
Railways of Central America. Construction of the 
Salvadorean section of the Pan American High- 
way (204.0 miles in length) progressed suf- 
ficiently to allow automobile trafiic over its entire 
length in 1031. 

Goveunment. Executive power is vested by the 
constitution in a president elected for four years, 
who acts through a ministry of four members, 
and legislative power in the Congress of 42 mem- 
bers elected for one year by universal suffrage. 
President at the beginning of 1931, Dr. Pio Romero 
Bosque, who assumed odiee Mar. 1, 1927 ; Vice 
President, Gustavo Vides. 

Histouy. The presidential elections held Jan. 

11, 12, and 13, 1931, were indecisive (see 1930 
Yeau Book). Arturo Aiaujo, wealthy agricul- 
turalist and candidate of both the National Labor 
and Salvadorean Proletariat parties, received 
about 104,000 votes, as against about 64,000 for 
G6mez Zarate, the highest of his three opponents. 
Seflor Araujo failed to receive a majority of the 
votes cast, however, and in accordance with the 
Constitution, the selection of the President de- 
volved upon the National Congress. On February 

12, Congress unanimously elected Seflor Araujo 
as President and Gen. Maximiliano Hernandez 
Martinez as Vice President. Both officials were 
inaugurated Mar. 1, 1931, for a four-year term. 

Oq Dec. 3, 1931, President Araujo was forced 
to flee to Guatemala by a military revolt at San 
Salvador and the following day he resigned. The 
insurrection, opposed at first by the police, was 
accompanied by street fighting in which former 
Finance Minister Francisco Espinosa and a num- 
ber of others were killed. Failure of army of- 
ficers to receive their pay was reported to have 
been the direct cause of the coup d’lStat. How- 
ever, there had been growing dissatisfaction with 
the Araujo Administiation, accompanied by 
charges of inefficiency and corruption. Due to the 
collapse of coffee prices, the Government was 
said to bo on the verge of bankruptcy and was 
unable to carry out promised social reforms. 
President Araujo had also adopted stringent 
measures against alleged Communists, in connec- 
tion with which he imposed a censorship on the 
press. 

President Araujo was succeeded in office by 
General Martinez, the former Vice President and 
Minister of War. The latter was eligible to suc- 
ceed the deposed President under the Constitu- 


tion, but the Governments of the United States, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Costa Rica refused 
to recognize him because of the treaty of 1923. 
The treaty, which was adhered to by the United 
States, bound the Central American governments 
not to recognize a revolutionary regime estab- 
lished by any leader in the revolution or cabinet 
minister in the deposed administration. General 
Martinez was still in office at the close of the 
year, but his resignation was expected. The finan- 
cial position of his Government made its position 
particularly vulnerable, as under the loan con- 
tract of 1922 American bankers were authorized 
to establish a receivership in Salvador in case 
of default. 

SALVATION* ABMY. A world-wide organi- 
zation with international headquarters in Lon- 
don, England, whose purpose is the “salvation 
of mankind from all forms of spiritual, moral, 
and temporal distress." The government is mili- 
tary in character and in 1931 was under the com- 
mand of Gen. Edward J. Higgins. The higher com- 
mand is divided into territories, each territory 
usually being a separate country, or colony, led 
by a commissioner, and subdivided into divisions 
consisting of a number of corps or posts under 
the direction of a captain and lieutenant. The 
United States has four territories, with head- 
quarters in New York City, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Atlanta. The Salvation Army is active 
in 82 countries and colonies, and preaches the 
Gospel in 73 languages. 

The consitutional problem, which had been 
under discussion for more than two years, was 
settled in July, 1931, by the passage through the 
British Parliament of a bill which gave legal 
force to the reforms which had been advocated 
for some time past. (For events leading up to 
this measure, see the 1930 Year Book.) This bill, 
as passed, was shorn of the provisions for fixing 
a retiring age for the General and for an arbitra- 
tion board to settle differences between officers 
of the Army and the General. It was the feeling, 
both of the House of Commons and of the House of 
Lords, that these matters were purely domestic 
affairs which could better be arranged outside 
an Act of Parliament. As the Act stands, all 
future Generals must be elected by a competent 
representative body, and the property of the Sal- 
vation Army in Great Britain and the North of 
Ireland is to be held by a custodian company of 
officers, appointed by virtue of their office in 
the Army. The custodian trustee company, how- 
ever, has no power over the property of the Sal- 
vation Army in the United States, where all the 
Army’s assets are held by a board of trustees 
appointed under the charter of incorporation. 

In 1931 there were in the service of the Salva- 
tion Army throughout the world 25,658 officers 
and cadets, 9644 persons without rank wholly 
employed, 155,874 local officers and bandsmen, 
64,954 songsters, 34,471 corps cadets, and 15,- 
113 corps and outposts in operation. Social in- 
stitutions and agencies numbered 1568, and day 
schools 1040. Among the social institutions were; 
30 naval and military homes; 14 prisoners^ homes, 
with a capacity of 638; 141 hotels for men and 
23 hotels for women, accommodating 38,150 per- 
sons; 6 inebriates’ homes with 239 patients; 99 
homes housing 5105 children; 24 creches; 19 in- 
dustrial schools with 1289 pupils; 103 women’s 
industrial homes, accommodating 3484 women; 
and 92 maternity homes with 3903 patients. The 
Army also maintained 301 miscellaneous social 
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Bervicea, as well as 12 farms, 177 slum poats, 218 
homes, elevators, workshops, and woodyards ac- 
commodating 7271 persons. In addition to 32 food 
depots, there were 138 combined shelters for men 
and 27 shelters and food depots for women. 
Through the 142 labor bureaus, 236,234 men and 
women were supplied with work. The organiza- 
tion published 128 periodicals, with an average 
circulation of 1,838,575 copies per issue. 

The economic depression brought to the Salva- 
tion Army in the United States in 1931 a wider 
opportunity for service than ever before. The en- 
tire resources of the organization were placed 
at the disposal of the President’s Committee on 
Unemployment by Commander Evangeline Booth. 

In the United States there were, in 1931, 1777 
corps and outposts, 6076 officers and cadets, 14,- 
930 local senior officers and bandsmen, and 13,- 
201 local junior officers and bandsmen. Converts 
during the year numbered 129,649. Among the 
social institutions were 89 men’s hotels, 1 wo- 
men’s hotel, and 13 residential hotels for young 
women, accommodating a total of 8998. Men’s 
industrial homes numbered 117, with accommo- 
dation for 4652 persons; children’s homes 10, 
with accommodation for 828 persons; women’s 
homes and hospitals 45, with accommodation for 
2992 persons; and dispensaries 10, with a total 
of 25,700 patients. During the year 11,128 fam- 
ilies were visited, while Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas dinners were distributed to 686,946 persons. 
In addition 40,970 prisoners were assisted by the 
Salvation Army on discharge and situations were 
found; 15,375,452 persons were afforded tem- 
porary relief outside social service centres and 
hotels; 41,270 children and 8606 mothers were 
given summer outings; and 238,737 men and 
women found employment through the Army’s 
105 free employment bureaus. 

The national headquarters of the Salvation 
Army in the United States are at 120 West 
Fourteenth Street, New York City. Evangeline 
Booth, daughter of the founder, is the commander- 
in-chief. The territorial commissioners in 1931 
were: John McMillan (eastern) ; William Mc- 
Intyre (central) ; Col. Andrew Crawford (acting, 
following the death of Adam Gifford (q.v.) 
western; and Alexander M. Damon (southern). 

SAMABSKITE. See Chemistry. 

SAMOA. A group of 14 islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, about 2000 miles south of Hawaii and 
4000 miles southwest of San Francisco. Since 
Feb. 13, 1900, the islands east of 171® W. lon- 
gitude have belonged to the United States; the 
islands west of that line belonged to Germany un- 
til the outbreak of the World War in 1914, when 
they were occupied by New Zealanders and later 
turned over to New Zealand for administration, 
under a mandate of the League of Nations. 

Western Samoa. The official name applied to 
the former German Samoan Islands is the Terri- 
tory of Western Samoa. This territory includes 
Savaii and Upolu, two of the largest islands. 
Area of Savaii, about 700 square miles; Upolu, 
about 430 square miles. Population, Dec. 31, 
1929, 44,571, including 2749 Europeans and half- 
castes, 40,722 natives, and 966 Chinese laborers. 
The principal port is Apia, on the island of Upolu. 
The products include copra, cacao, bananas, rub- 
ber, sugar, and cardamoms. The imports for 1929 
totaled £288,849; exports, £293,938. Revenue for 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1930, amounted to £161,- 
416; expenditure, £131,280. The general control 
of the islands is under the New Z^dand Ministry 


of External Affairs, and the local Government is 
under an administrator. There is a legislative 
council, the membership of which is restricted to 
British subjects or persons bom in Samoa of 
European descent, and a native council which ad- 
vises the administrator in native affairs. Ad- 
ministrator in 1931, Brig. -Gen. H. E. .Hart (ap- 
pointed February, 1931). 

American Samoa. Tutuila, Tau, and the Manua 
group comprise the American Samoan islands, 
llie total area is about 60 square miles; the 
total population at the census of 1930 was 10,- 
055, as against 8056 at the census of 1920. The 
native population in 1931 was estimated at 9985, 
compared with 6697 in 1900. The principal port 
is Pago Pago on the island of Tutuila, the oest 
and safest harbor in the South Seas. In 1931 
there were 24 public schools, with 2100 pupils, 
and four private schools, with about 400 pupils. 
Production of copra, the sole export, totaled 
1619 tons, valued at $135,028, in 1930. The fertile 
soil produces a variety of fruits. Imports in 
1930-31 totaled $154,493 and gross revenues 
were $132,716, with expenditures slightly lower. 
The United States Navy has established a high- 
powered radio station on the island of Tutuila. 
Government is in the hands of the Governor of 
the United States Naval Station at Pago Pago. 
Governor in 1931, Captain G. 8. Lincoln, U.S.N., 
appointed Aug. 2, 1929. 

History. According to the annual report of 
Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis Adams, 
the visit of a Congressional delegation to Ameri- 
can Samoa in September-October, 1930, and the 
publication of the commission’s findings resulted 
in almost complete cessation of political agita- 
tion among the islanders for the establishment of 
civil government. To meet native complaints, a 
bill of rights was added to the Codification of the 
Regulations and Orders for the Government of 
American Samoa, in accordance with the commis- 
sion’s recommendations. Acting upon further rec- 
ommendations of the commission, the Navy De- 
partment established the new office of Attorney 
General, which was filled by the appointment of 
Lieut.-Commander Frank L. Lowe, effective Sep- 
tember, 1931. In January, 1931, a violent storm 
did considerable damage to public works and na- 
tive plantations, reducing the 1931-32 copra 
output to about 600 tons. Congress appropriated 
$30,000 for the repair of public buildings and 
roads and the American Red Cross donated $2500 
for relief work. Establishment of a $200,000 foun- 
dation for the education of the natives of Ameri- 
can Samoa was announced in Honolulu Sept. 16, 
1931, by Mr. and Mrs. William S. Barstow of 
Great Neck, L. I. 

In contrast to conditions in 1929 and 1930, 
the native agitation in Western Samoa for greater 
political and economic autonomy was in general 
quiescent in 1931. 

SAMSON, Charles Rumney. A British avi- 
ator, died near Salisbury, Feb. 5, 1931. Born in 
Manchester in 1883, he entered the British Navy 
in 1898. In 1911 he was elected as one of four 
naval officers to be trained as airplane pilots, and 
the following year made the first ascent from the 
deck of a moving battleship. He also carried out 
the first seaplane experiments in the British 
Navy and was one of the first pilots to make a 
practice of night-flying. 

On the outbreak of the World War he was ap- 
pointed to command Wing No. 2 of the Royal 
Naval Air Service in Belgium. He took part in 
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the siege of Antwerp and the first Battle of 
Ypres. In 1916 his Wing was sent to Tenedos to 
assist the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force in 
the Dardanelles campaign. After the failure of 
that campaign he was stationed at Port Said, 
where he was in command of the Ben My Ohree 
which raided the Syrian and Palestine coasts. 
During 1917-18 he commanded the air station at 
Yarmouth, the centre of anti-submarine patrols. 
In 1922 he was promoted to Air Commodore. 
While Chief Staff Officer for the Middle East dur- 
ing 1920-27 he headed many notable flights, in- 
cluding one to Aden and another from Cairo to 
the Cape and back. On his retirement in 1929 he 
wrote Fights and Flights, He was a Chevalier of 
the French Legion of honor and a Companion of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

SAN FBANCISCO. See Municipal Govebn- 

MKNT. 

SAN FBANCISCO, Bbidoes at. See Bridges. 

SANITABY ENGINEEBING. See Garbage 
AND Refuse Disposal; Sewerage and Sewage 
Treatment; Waterworks and Water Purifi- 
cation. 

SAN JOSE SCALE. See Entomology, Eco- 
nomic. 

SAN MAJEtINO, m&-re'nd'. A tiny independent 
republic situated near the northwest coast of the 
Adriatic and encircled by Italian territory. The 
area is 38 square miles and the population (Oct. 
31, 1929) was 13,387. Capital, San Marino (2000 
inhabitants ) . An electric railway from Rimini to 
San Marino was scheduled for completion in 1931. 
Legislative power is vested in a council of 60 
elected members and executive power in two 
regents apj)ointed every six months by the coun- 
cil. 

SANSKRIT STUDIES. See Phu^ology, Mod- 
ern. 

SANTO DOMINGO. See Dominican Repub- 
lic. 

SAO PAULO. See Brazil under History, 

SAO THOMfi, Boun tfi-ma', AND PRIN- 
CIPE, pr5n'th6-pa. Two islands in the Gulf of 
Guinea, about 125 miles from the coast of Africa, 
constituting a province of Portugal. Area 360 
square miles; population in 1921, 52,150 for Sfto 
Thomd and 6905 for Principe. Europeans num- 
bered 1115 and Negroes 67,125. Cacao, cinchona, 
coffee, and rubber are the chief exports. Governor 
in 1931, Eugenio de Barros Soares Branco. 

SARAWAK, sli-rfl'wUk. An independent state, 
comprising the northwestern part of the island 
of Borneo ; under the protection of Great Britain. 
Area, about 50,000 square miles (coast line 400 
miles). Population estimated at 600,000, made 
up of Malays, Dyaks, Kayans, Chinese, etc. Kuch- 
ing is the capital, with a population of 25,000. 
The chief exports are petroleum products, planta- 
tion rubber, and sago flour. In 1929, imports 
totaled 22,726,667 Straits dollars; exports, 63,- 
311,501 Straits dollars (1 Straits dollar ex- 
changed at $0.56 in 1929). In the same year 
revenue amounted to 6,671,291 dollars and expend- 
iture to 6,515,757 dollars. There is no public debt. 
The region was acquired by Sir James Brooke 
in 1842 from the Sultan of Brunei. Rajah in 1931, 
Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, grandnephew of Sir 
James. 

SASKATCHEWAN. One of the Prairie Prov- 
inces of Canadfi^ situated between Alberta on the 
west and Manitoba on the east. Area, 261,700 
square miles; the census populations were 921,- 
785 in 1931 and 757,510 in 1921. Regina, the 


capital, had 53,209 inhabitants in 1931 (34,432 
in 1921) ; Saskatoon, 43,291 (25,739) ; Moosejaw, 
21,299 (19,285). Living births during 1929 num- 
bered 21,310; deaths, 6707; marriages, 6536. The 
total enrollment in the public schools in 1929 
was 227,263 (223,049 in 1928). The University of 
Saskatchewan at Saskatoon had 2449 students 
in 1928-29. 

Agriculture is the leading occupation, the gross 
value of the agricultural production being esti- 
mated at $229,304,000 in 1929. The sown area of 
the chief crops in the spring of 1931, according 
to the 1931 census, was 21,746,039 acres, com- 
pared with 17,667,852 acres in 1921. Field crops 
harvested from 22,868,300 acres were valued at 
$120,215,000 in 1930, as compared with $235,- 

248.000 from 22,420,232 acres in 1929. The wool 
clip for 1930 was 1,211,000 ])ounds. The value of 
the mineral output rose from $2,253,506 in 1920 
to $2,298,725 in 1930. 

Ordinary provincial revenues for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1930, totaled $16,561,528 and 
expenditures $17,079,704 (provisional figures), 
as compared with $16,096,666 and $15,971,231, 
respectively, in the previous fiscal year. The 
bonded indebtedness in 1929 was $58,276,776. Ex- 
ecutive power is vested in a lieutenant-governor 
and a legislative assembly of 63 members elected 
for five years. In 1931, the government coalition 
included 24 Conservatives, 5 Progressives and 0 
Independents, with 28 Liberals forming the 
Opposition. Lieutenant-Governor in 1931, Tl. W. 
Newlands; Premier, President of the Council, 
and Minister of Education, J. T. M. Anderson, 

The condition of the agricultural population of 
the Province became desperate in 1931, due to 
drought and low grain prices (see Canada under 
History and Business Conditions), The wheat 
production from 13,881,000 acres in 1931 was esti- 
mated at only 101,300,000 bushels, the smallest 
crop since 1919, when the wheat acreage was 

3.300.000 acres. In June the Provincial Treasurer 
estimated necessary farm relief expenditures for 
the balance of the year at $5,000,000. The Sas- 
katchewan Court of Appeal ruled in May, 1931, 
that the Saskatchewan Grain Marketing Act, 
which provided for 100 per cent compulsory pool- 
ing, was ultra vires of the Legislative Assembly. 
An appeal was to be taken to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 

SATELLITES. See Astronomy. 

SATIN MOTH. See Entomology, Economic. 

SAULT STE. MARIE, Canals at. The Lake 
commerce passing through the canals at Sault 
Stc. Marie in Michigan and Ontario during 1931 
suffered a marked decrease over the previous 
season. There were 13,056 vessels with a regis- 
tered tonnage of 35,917,044 as against 10,ol8 
vessels of 54,828,769 net tons, a decline in num- 
ber of 22 per cent and in tonnage of 34 per cent. 
The 1931 traffic involved 10,935 steamers, 748 
sailing vessels, and 1373 unregistered craft. 
There were 9537 lockages against 12,661 in 1931. 

The freight passing through the canals in 1931 
totaled 44,613,671 short tons as against 72,897,- 
762 tons in 1930, a decline of 39 per cent, while 
passengers were 33,606 as against 45,303 in the 
previous year, a decline of 26 per cent. The traf- 
fic in wheat amounted to 189,090,091 bushels or 
a decline of 22 per cent from 243,927,016 bushels 
in 1930. Grain was 56,303,180 bushels as against 
55,433,921 bushels in 1930, a gain of 2 per cent. 
Iron ore in 1930 was 24,259,899 short tons or a 
decline of 48 per cent from 47,050,854 tons in 
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1930. Soft coal was 9,8015474 short tons a decline 
of 2o per cent from 135256,786 tons in 1030. 

The U. S. Canal, which opened April 10 and 
closed Dec.* 16, 1931, had a season of 250 days, 
and the Canadian Canal, which opened April 13 
and closed Dec. 15, 1031, had a season of 247 
days. 

The greater amount of the freight was east- 
bound and amounted to 32,6865029 short tons, of 
which 30,874,207 passed through the U. S. 
Canal and 1,812,722 tons through the Cana- 
dian Canal. The total westbound freight was 
11,926,742 tons, of which 11,512,551 passed 
through the U. S. Canal and 414,191 passed 
through the Canadian Canal. 

SATJNDEBS, William La whence. An Ameri- 
can engineer, died in Teneriife, Canary Islands, 
June 25, 1031. He was born in Columbus, Ga., 
Nov. 1, 1850, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1870. During 1878-82 
he was in charge of the hydrographic work and 
subaqueous rock excavation for the National 
Storage Company at Black Tom Island, New 
York harbor. Later he became president of the 
Ingorsoll-Sergeant Drill Company, and at the 
time of his death was chairman of the board of 
directors of the successor organization, the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company. In addition, he was of- 
ficer or director of several tool and machinery 
manufacturing companies. He invented apparatus 
for drilling rock under water, the Ingersoll track 
and bar channelers, and gadders for quarrying 
stone and originated the system of pumping 
liquids by compressed air and the radialaxe sys- 
tem of coal mining. In 1015 he was appointed a 
member of the U. S. Naval Consulting Board, and 
during the World War served on the 2nd district 
committee on capital issues of the Federal Kc- 
serve Board, on the advisory board of the Fuel 
Administration, and on the military engineering 
committee. He was also appointed by President 
Wilson a member of the New Jersey Harbor Com- 
mission and of the advisory committee of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and later served as 
governor and deputy chairman of tlie board of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. In 1926 
he founded the William Lawrence Saunders Gold 
Medal awarded by the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in recog- 
nition of achievement in mining. His publica- 
tions Include Compressed Air Information 
(1903); Kock Drilling (with Richard T. Dana, 
1911); and The Subways and Tunnels of New 
York (with Gilbert H. Gilbert, 1912). 

SAVING BANKS. See Banks and Banking. 

SAXONY. The name applied to three divisions 
of the former German Empire: the Republic of 
Saxony ( formerly the Kingdom of Saxony ) ; the 
former Grand Duchy of Saxony (now part of 
Thuringia ) ; and the Prussian Province of Saxony. 

Republic op Saxony. The third largest state 
of the German Reich; pioclaimed a republic on 
Nov. 9, 1918. Area, 6786 square miles; popula- 
tion, according to the census of 1925, 4,994,281. 
The capital, Dresden, had a population in 1925 of 
625,016. The largest city is Leipzig, with a popu- 
lation of 684,782 in 1925. The other cities with 
over 100,090 in 1925 were Chemnitz, 335,982, and 
Plauen, 111,436. In 1929, births numbered 83,631, 
deaths 61,013, marriages 50,425. The excess of 
births over deaths declined rapidly from 31,942 
in 1926 to 19,560 in 1929. 

Saxony constitutes one of the leading indus- 
trial centres of Germany. Crops are wheat, rye, 


barley, oats, potatoes, and meadow hay. The ordi- 
nary budget for 1930-^1 was estimated to balance 
at 416,500,000 Reichsmarks and the extraordi- 
nary budget at 43,730,000 Reichsmarks. The esti- 
mated deficit in the ordinary budget for 1929-30 
was 27,956,000 Reichsmarks. The Constitution of 
Oct. 26, 1920, vests supreme power in a Diet of 
96 members. The leading parties in the Diet 
elected June 22, 1930, were: German Social Demo- 
crats, 32; National Socialists (Hitlerites), 14; 
Communists, 13; Middle Class party, 10; Ger- 
man People^s party, 8. Premier, Herr Schicck, 
appointed May 8, 1930. See Germany under Area 
and Population, 

SCAlBIES, Eradication of. See Vetebinaby 
Medicine 

SCANDINAVIAN LITEBATUBE. This re- 
view includes the late books of 1930 in addition 
to the books of 1931, and is divided into Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish literature. 

In order to stimulate fiction writing three pub- 
lishing houses, one in each country, cooperated 
in arranging a literary contest. Prizes ranging 
from 10,000 kroner down were awarded in each 
country for the three novels voted the best by a 
national committee. The nine works thus selected 
were then submitted to an all-Scandinavian jury, 
who chose one of them as the best Scandinavian 
novel of the year. The all-Scandinavian prize, 
25,000 kroner, went to the Norwegian writer, 
Sigurd Christiansen, as discussed below. 

Danish. Poetry. Harald HerdaFs Etos og 
Dpden (Eros and Death) contains free verse as 
well as poetry written according to the older 
formulas. Paul la Cour’s new volume, Menneskets 
Ujem (Man*s Home), is characterized by a unity 
of content and form. 

Fiction. Critics noted that the three prize 
novels, mentioned ^low in their order of ranking, 
all have their sceiie in the territory of the Liin- 
fjord in northern Jutland, and yet are entirely 
diilerent in character. The difierences can, no 
doubt, be explained by the time of the action in 
each case. Johannes Buchholtz* Susanne is a 
story of to-day, which contrasts the strict moral 
ideas of the old-fashioned small town citizens with 
the selfish ideals of the plutocrats. Bent Stecn- 
berg takes us back to the beginning and middle 
of the eighteenth century in Ilerremandshprn 
(Children of Good Family), which exemplifies 
the biblical thesis that the bins of the fathers are 
visited on the children. In J0rgen Lykke, a ro- 
mantic story, well written although its strong 
local color sometimes comes near iiroduciiig the 
effect of parody, Tint Jensen goes back to the six- 
teenth century. 

Og nu venter vi paa Skih (Waiting for Ships), 
by Marcus Lauesen, who clearly belongs to a new 
generation of writers, has, in addition to its ex- 
ternal action, an inner symbolic action, which 
also IS in keeping with the title. In Midi % en 
Jazztid (In the Midst of a Jazz Age), Knut 
Spnderby gives a pessimistic picture of the Dan- 
ish youth of to-day. Among collections of short 
stories may be mentioned Johann Skjoldborg’s 
Dyhe Str0mme (Deep Streams) and Guunar 
Guunarsson’s Verdens Olcede (Joys of the 
World). 

Norwegian. Drama. Two plays (the first one 
a revision of an older play by the same author) 
were received favorably on the stage: Ronald 
Fangen’s Fienden (The Enemy), which presents 
the conflict betwen the idealist who lives on a 
hierher nlann and thn wVin vnairifjiina 
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that life is low and lives accordingly; and Sigurd 
Christiansen’s En reise i natten (A Journey at 
Night), the hero of which commits what he con- 
siders a justifiable murder, atones for it in prison, 
and discovers upon his release that his crime and 
sufTering have been in vain. 

Fiction, In tlie literary contest referred to 
above Sigurd Christiansen received the first Nor- 
wegian prize (as well as the general Scandi- 
navian prize already mentioned) for To Icvende 
og en d0d (Two Living and One Dead), a con- 
centrated dramatic story quite different from the 
author’s previous works. The second prize was 
awarded to Sigurd Hoel for En dag i oktoher 
(A Day in October), which impresses the reader 
as a series of scenes from a play rather than as a 
novel. Peter Egge received the third prize for 
O jester (Guests), which tells the story of a man 
whose own guilt engenders in him a torturing 
jealousy and suspicion of his wife. 

In Ragnhild the great Landsmaal writer, Olav 
Duun, portrayed a renewal of the conflict of 
Medmenneske. In Eldjarstad, which is one of her 
best works, Barbra Ring left her usual domain, 
the psychology of the modern woman, and went 
back to the middle of the last century for her 
material, centring her story around an old fam- 
ily estate. Another novelist that turned to the 
past was Ingeborg Mpller, whose Vaar frost 
(Frost in Spring) gives a good picture of an 
earlier peiiod in Norwegian history. In PHnsesse 
Terese (Princess Terese) Oskar Braaten shows 
how the humiliation and loneliness of a man’s 
youth casts a shadow over his entire life. Ronald 
Fangeii continued the story of Nogen unge men- 
nesher in FrtJc, This year’s book by 0. E. Rplvaag, 
whose rccont deatli was a great loss to American 
as well as Scandinavian readers, continues the 
story of Peder “Victorious.” It was published 
simultaneously in Norway and in the United 
States under the resjiective titles Den signede 
dag and Their Fathei^s God. 

SwKDisii. Three important writers died during 
the year : the poet, Erik Axel Karlfeldt, who was 
I)osthumou8ly awarded the Nobel prize in litera- 
ture for the year; the novelist, Hjalmar Bergman; 
and the scholar, Archbishop Nathan Sbderblom, 
internationally known for his investigations in 
the field of comparative religions. 

Poetry. Ebba Lindqvist made her ddbut with 
Jord och rymd (Earth and Space), which de- 
serves mention not so much for its form as for 
the seriousness and genuine feeling that pervade 
it. In Valda dikter (Selected Poems) Sigurd 
Agrell shows a desire to escape from the world 
of reality and an insistent attention to form. 
Two modernistic poets may be quoted: Harry 
Martinson, who wrote Nomad, and C. E. Eng- 
land, who wrote Trasiga Sagor (Legends in 
Rags ) . 

Fiction. The prize for the best Swedish novel 
was given to Uie Finlander Jarl Heminer for 
En man och hans samvete (A Man and His Con- 
science). This story, written in a simple and di- 
rect style, recounts with seriousness and pathos 
the sufferings of a human soul. The second prize 
went to Karin Boye for Aatarte, a story which 
gives a good picture of modern metropolitan life 
and shows a keen insight into social problems on 
the part of the author. The third prize novel, 
Py Borman’s Aloe, suggests Heiberg’s A Soul 
after Death and Strindberg’s A Dream Play. It 
pictures the death of a poet and his encounter 


in the spirit world with the great writers who 
have preceded him to the shadowy region. 

Avsked till Hamlet (Farewell to Hamlet), 
which seems very much like a series of pictures 
in a cinema film, is one more example of Eyvind 
Johnson’s desire to create something new and 
different in the field of fiction. Two promising 
writers made their ddbut: Waldemar Hammen- 
h5g vnt\i Esther och Albert (Esther and Albert), 
a story independent of any modern tendencies 
and strangely reminiscent of Ahlqvist’s almost 
century-old Det gdr an ; and Allan Tallqvist with 
Topi frdn S6maa (Topi from Sornas), which 
portrays realistically the underworld of Helsing- 
fors. Hans Botwid, who delights in the effects of 
contrast in his poetry, shows the same predilec- 
tion in his volume of short stories, Det ingen 
visste ( What No One Knew ) . See also Philology, 
Modebn. 

SCHAIBEBITE. Sec Minebalogt. 

SCHAUMBUBG-LIPPE, shoum'b(3brK-llp’e. 
A State of the German Republic. See Germany. 

SCHNEIDBB TROPHY COMPETITION. 

See Aeronautics. 

SCHNITZLER, shnlts'ler, Arthur. An Aus- 
trian playwright and novelist, died Oct. 21, 1931, 
in Vienna, where he was born May 16, 18C2. The 
son of Johann Schnitzler, a distinguished Jewish 
physician, he himself studied medicine at the 
University of Vienna, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1885. During 1880-88 he was on the staff 
of the Imperial General Hospital and then prac- 
ticed privately. lie also began at this time to con- 
tribute poems and prose sketches to various 
literary journals, and in 1893 received recogni- 
tion as a playwright with the publication of 
Anatol. The success of a second play, lAehelei 
(1896), led Schnitzler to abandon medicine for 
literature. In 1899 he published Der griine 
Kakadu, Paracelus, and Die Oefdhrtin; in 1902, 
Lebendigc Stunden, and in 1903, Reigen, a cycle 
of ten duologues. Schnitzler’s social-problem plays 
include: Freiioild (1895); Das Vermachtnis 
(1901 ) ; Der einsame Weg (1903) ; Der Ruf dcs 
Lebens (1905); Zwischenspiel (1906); Comtesse 
Missi (1909); and Professor Bernhardi (1912). 
In Der Schleier der Beatrice ( 1901 ) and Der junge 
Medardus (1910), Schnitzler used as historical 
getting the Italian Renaissance and Napoleonic 
campaigns, while in Das weite Land (1911) he 
adopted the “slice-of-life” methods of the Rus- 
sian school. His later ])lay8 include: Komodie der 
Worte (1915) ; Die Schtoestem (1919) ; Komddie 
der Verfilhrung (1924); and Der Gang zum 
Weiher (1926). 

Schnitzler was also a writer of short stories 
and novels, which rank practically as high as 
his plays. Among these are Sterben (1896); 
Leutnant Qustl (1901); Die grxechxsche Tan- 
zerin (1905); Ddmmerseelen (1907); Der Weg 
ins Freie (1908) ; Frau Beate und ihr Sohn 
(1913); Casanovas Ileimfahrt (1918); Frhulein 
Else (1924); Spiel im Morgengrauen (1927); 
and Therese (1928). In 1912 his Oesammelte 
Werke were published in Berlin in seven volumes. 
The following of his plays and novels have been 
translated into English: Anatol (1911); Profes- 
sor Bernhardt, The Green Cockatoo and Other 
Plays (1913); Playing toith Love (1914); The 
Lonely Way, Intermezzo, Countess Mizzi (1915) ; 
Casanova^s Homecoming (1922); Comedies of 
Words and Other Plays (1923); Frhulein Else 
(1925) ; Daybreak (1928) ; and Flight into Dark- 
ness which was published posthumously in 1931). 
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SGHOELLKOPB MEPAL. See Chbmistrt, 
Industrial. 

SCHOLA GANTOBUM. See Mnsio. 

SCHOLABBHIPS. See UNiVEBaiTiES and 

Colleges. 

SCHOOLS. See Education in the United 
States ; and paragraphs on Education under the 
various countries and States of the United States. 

SCIEKCES, National Academy of. See Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

SCIENTISTS, Christian. See Christian 
Science. 

SCLEBOSIS. See Medicine, Fboorebs or. 

SCOTLANP. See Great Britain. 

SCOTLANP, Church of. See Presbyterian 
Church. 

SCOTT, Fred. Newton. An American phi- 
lologist, died in San Diego, Calif., May 29, 1931. 
He was born in Terre Haute, Ind., Aug. 20, 1860, 
and was educated at the University of Michigan 
(A.B., 1884; Ph.D., 1889). From instructor in 
English at the University of Michigan in 1889, 
he was advanced to professor of rhetoric in 1901 
and professor of rhetoric and journalism in 1921, 
retiring as professor emeritus in 1927. He wrote 
Pathetics: Its Problems and Literature (1890) 
and Principles of Style (1890) and was joint 
author of other texts. He was also a contributor 
to the New International Encyclof.sdia. 

SCOTTISH ABT. See Art Exhibitions. 

SCULPTUBE. Although the pace of sculp- 
ture in the United States still lags behind that 
of painting, the year 1931 was not without in- 
terest even in this field where the high cost of 
translating the artist’s sketch into stone or 
bronze was more than usually discouraging. An 
outstanding event was the Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Folk Sculpture which opened in the fall 
at the Newark Museum, revealing a not incon- 
siderable background of plastic art in America. 
The exhibition included ships’ figureheads, cigar- 
store figures, Pennsylvania Dutch stove plates 
— anything, in fact, to which the early Amer- 
ican carver, whittler, or molder could turn his 
hand. One of the most interesting pieces in the 
exhibition was a wooden figure of Henry Ward 
Beecher carved by an Indiana farmer with an 
abstraction and sense for essential caricature 
strangely suggestive of modern work. The ex- 
hibition took as its premise the belief that at 
no time has plastic talent been entirely lack- 
ing in America, and the collections went far 
toward supporting this statement. 

The opening of the American Folk Art Gal- 
lery in New York, sponsored by the Downtown 
Galleries, also in the fall of 1931, was another 
indication of growing interest in the field of 
^'American primitive” sculpture, although paint- 
ings and various forms of craftsmanship were 
also exhibited in this case. 

The award of two prizes at the Forty-fourth 
Annual Exhibition by (kmtemporary American 
Painters and Sculptors at the Art Institute of 
Chicago to works of sculpture was also notice- 
able. The First Logan M^al was awarded to a 
painter, but the Second and Third went to 
William Zorach for his group of “Mother and 
Child” and John Storrs for his “Seated Torso,” 
Sculpture was exhibited, also, though not so 
prominently, at the Pennsylvania Academy 
show, where prizes were awarded to Gladys E. 
Bates for “Eve” and to Edward McCartan for 
“Dionysus.” Other non-commercial exhibitions 
were those of the American Academy of Arts 


and Letters, which showed the work of Paul 
Wayland Bartlett, and of the Architectural 
League of New York, which exhibited the work 
of &e winner of the Prix de Rome in 1928 — 
David Rubins. The classic sense for weight and 
solidity of form in this latter exhibition indi- 
cates that Rome has still the power to influ- 
ence strongly the work of those who study there. 

Among exhibitions in various New York gal- 
leries were works by Daniel Rumsey, Max 
Kalish, and Leopold Seyffert, shown together 
at the Grand Central Galleries; an exhibition of 
sculpture by Robert Laurent at the Valentine 
Galleries, showing both the old, subtle, flowing 
surfaces and a tendency toward a new, more 
rugged style; and an exhibition bearing the 
name of Contemporary American Sculpture 
which modestly hid the names of the group 
of women whose work it revealed — Anna Glenny, 
Minna Karkavy, Concetta Scaravaglione, Marion 
Walton, Anne Morgan Wright, Sonia Brown, 
and Helene Sardeau. Exhibitions of garden sculp- 
ture were the most plentiful, for in this field, 
which combines the decorative and utilitarian 
with the purely sesthetic, there is more chance 
at present for financial success. These exhibi- 
tions, held at several galleries, included works 
by Paul Monship, Seymour Fox, Charles Riim- 
sey, Paul Jennewein, Harriet Frishmuth, Janet 
Scudder, Enid Bell, Brenda Putnam, Orazio Mal- 
darelli, Pietro Montana, Abastenia St. Loger 
Eberle, and others. 

Averell House showed an interesting exhibi- 
tion of garden sculpture of many periods, with 
a contemporary American group of animal sculp- 
ture including works by William Zorach, Paul 
Manship, Eli Nadelrnan, Albert Stewart, and 
others, and a series of bronzes by Herbert Hasel- 
tine of prize English cattle, wliich were to form 
the models for life-size figures commissioned by 
Marshall Field for the Field Museum in Chi- 
cago — one of the most regal orders for many a 
day. The Wildenstein Galleries exhibited some 
two dozen pieces by the Russian -American, Boris 
Lovet-Lanski, chiefly stylized ideal figures, and 
the Fourth Annual Members* Exhibition held at 
the Grand Central Galleries in November in- 
cluded a fair number of sculptures, the prize 
for sculpture being awarded to Edward McCar- 
tan for his “Diana and Dog.” 

Among individual works by American sculp- 
tors which attracted attention during 1931 were 
the statue of Woodrow Wilson by Gutzon Borg- 
lum erected at Poznan, Poland; the figure of 
Leif Ericson standing upon the prow of his 
ship designed by A. Stirling Calder and pre- 
sented as a gift from the American people to 
Iceland to be erected at Reykjavik; a marble 
bust of Jefferson bj^ Attilio Piccirilli, presented 
to the Capitol at Richmond, Virginia, by a group 
of French citizens; a statue of Radigost, an an- 
cient Slavonic god of harvest, executed by Albin 
Polasek for erection in the Carpathians; Lorado 
Taft’s Crusader, set up in Graceland Cemetery, 
Chicago, as a memorial to Victor Lawson, foun- 
der of the Chicago Daily 'Netos*^ and a life-size 
bronze figure, “Flight,” by Richard Recchia of 
Massachusetts, which was awarded the cross of 
merit and a gold medal at the International Ex- 
position held during the summer at Bologna 
under the auspices of the Italian Government. 

Such exhibitions as that of Contemporary 
American Ceramics by the firm of W. & J. Sloane 
of New York called attention to the fact that 
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a considerable amount of talent is spending it- 
self, often anonymously, in the designing of the 
pottery figures which are steadilv growing more 
popular — an employment at which no sculptor 
need look askance considering the work of Cel- 
lini and other great sculptor-craftsmen of the 
Henaissance to whom a cup or a salt-cellar was 
as authentic a form of art as a life-size statue. 

Among the awards of the Guggenheiln Fellow- 
ships appeared the names of three sculptors — 
Harold Cash of Chattanooga, Tennessee, who was 
then at work studying the Negro types of the 
Belgian Congo; Oronzio Maldarelli; and KuW 
Nakian. The Prix de Rome for sculpture went to 
Warren G. Mosman of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

American sculpture suffered a heavy loss in 
the fall of 1031 by the death of Daniel Chester 
French (q.v.), for so long a leader in the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society as well as friend and 
patron of younger artists. See Aet Exhibitions ; 
Art Mvskumb; Art Sales; Literature, Eng- 
lish AND American under Fine Arts; for bib- 
liography, see Philology, Modern. 

SEABURY INVESTIGATION IN NEW 
YORK. See New York under Political and 
Other Events; Crime. 

SEA LAW. See International Law. 

SEAL FISHERIES. See Alaska. 

SEALSKINS. See Alaska. 

SEAMANITE. See Mineralogy. 

SEAPLANE. See Astronautics. 

SEATTLE, Bridges at. See Bridges. 

SECURITIES. See Financial Review. 

SEISMOLOGY. The occurrence of earth- 
quakes of abnormally great focal depth is a 
much discussed question, on which opinion is 
still divided. The hypothesis of deep foci was 
propo.sed by Turner in 1922, to explain the ob- 
served timcfl of arrival of longitudinal waves 
at stations near the epicentre and near the antip- 
odes; hut Jeffieys, Byerly, and others maintain 
that otlier considerations make it difficult to ac- 
cept the existence of foci at depths of 300 kilo- 
meters in normal quakes, aiid suggest that the 
data used by Turner must admit of some other 
interpretation. However, in searching for further 
evidence, an examination of the seismograms of 
these supposedly deep focus quakes revealed 
phases tliat do not correspond to any of those 
shown by noimal disturbances; and these addi- 
tional phases seem to be caused by supplementary 
reflected waves that appear because of the ab- 
normal depth of the focus. The actual occur- 
rence of deep focus quakes is thus apparently 
confirmed; and a means is provided for recog- 
nizing such quakes from records at a single 
station. 

Strong earthquake motions, such as those 
which take place in the vicinity of the epicentre 
of a destructive shock, are being investigated 
in the United States through the cooperation of 
several agencies, including the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the 
Seismological Society of America. Suitable instru- 
ments for recording such motions, and for 
measuring the forces which are exerted, have been 
designed, and will be placed at a network of 
stations in seismic regions. Experiments with 
shaking tables were also being carried out, in 
order to obtain data for engineering purposes. 

Many important investigations of particular 
earthquakes and their effects, numerous contri- 
butions to the mathematical theory of the propa- 


gation of earthquake waves in the earth, and a 
number of studies of the interpretation of seis- 
mc^ams will be found in the Bulletin of the 
Seismological Society of America, the Bulletin 
of the Earthquake Research Institute of Japan, 
the Geophysical Supplement to the Monthly 
Eotioes of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

Bibliography. Chas. Davison, The Japanese 
Earthquake of 192S (Ix>ndon) ; National Re- 
search Council, List of Seismological Stations of 
the World (Washin^on). See Earthquakes; 
Geology. 

SELANGOR. See Federated Malay States. 

SENEGAL, sJn'egal'. A colony belonging to 
France on the west coast of Africa, under the 
Government of French West Africa (see French 
West Africa). Total area, 74,112 square miles; 
population in 1929, 1,480,139, including 424 
European and 1984 native troops. Capital, St. 
Louis, with 19,108 inhabitants in 1929. Other 
important towns are Dakar, the seat of the 
Governor-General of West Africa and a fortified 
naval station; population, 1926, 33,697 (Eu- 
ropeans, 2939); and Ruflsque, population, 16,- 
703 in 1929. Dakar is the only coaling station 
on the French West African coast. The colony 
sends one deputy to tlie French Parliament. Lieut.- 
Governor in 1931, M. Beurnier. 

SENUSSITES. See Cyrenaica. 

SERBIA. See Yugoslavia. 

SERENDITE. See Mineralogy. 

SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS. 
See Celebrations. 

SETH, Andrew. See Pringle- Patti son, An- 
drew Seth. 

SEVEN-POWER CONFERENCE. See 
Great Britain, Germany, France under His- 
tory. 

SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS. See Ad- 
ventists. 

SEWAGE TREATMENT. See Sewerage 
AND Sewage Treatment. 

SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE TREAT- 
MENT. The treatment of sewage before its final 
discharge in those vicinities or areas where the 
water receiving it is insufficient in volume or 
devoted to such uses as make it undesirable 
to discharge the sewage without treatment con- 
tinued to present interesting j>roblcms. Even 
here the interest centres in details rather than 
in main process of treatment, the latter falling 
for the most part into screening, sedimentation 
in one- or two-story tanks, and either direct 
aeration, as in the activated-sludge process, or 
filtration, both of the latter being biological proc- 
esses. Various combinations of the methods used 
are employed and sometimes practically all avail- 
able principal methods of treatment are brought 
together in a single plant, including final dis- 
infection by chlorination of the final efiluent in 
extreme cases. Disposal of the sludge or sedi- 
ment removed from the sewage is being given 
more and more attention. The volume of sludge 
from sedimentation tanks is reduced in the lower 
or digestion chamber of the two-story tanks 
while that from the one-story tanka and from 
the activated-sludge process is being more and 
more frequently treated in separate digestion 
tanks. In the latter case the gases produced in 
the digestion process are sometimes drawn off 
and burned for the production of power. Thus 
far the number of cities utilizing the gas from 
digestion tanks is small, as is also the number 
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that derive a revenue from the sludge by selling 
it to the public for utilization as fertilizer. 

The most common method of sewage treat- 
ment, the world over, is still screening and sedi- 
mentation, either alone or combined with the 
use of filter beds. The activated-sludge process, 
which has come into use in the last 16 years or 
so, is rapidly gaining in favor and in use. The 
central element in the process is aeration of the 
sewage in the presence of an accumulation of 
the solids or sludge. This is effected in tanks, 
either by the introduction of compressed air 
through porous plates at the bottom of the tank 
or else by bringing air into the sewage at the 
surface and by means of revolving wheels. 

In the United States air agitation is more 
extensively used than agitation by wheels. On 
July 7, 1931, the formal beginning of construc- 
tion of an activated-sludge plant with a daily 
capacity of 180 million gallons was begun by 
New York Ci^. The plant is located on Ward’s 
Island in the East River and is designed to treat 
the sewage of a population of 1,350,000 con- 
tributed by adjacent territory on either side of 
the river. It is expected that the process will 
remove 90 per cent of the suspended matter in 
the sewage and 95 per cent of the bacteria. Moat 
of the sludge produced will be barged to sea 
and dumped, but there will be a small plant 
for the production of fertilizing material from 
the sludge, this plant to be operated with a view 
of determining the practicability of recovering 
the fertilizing material. The total estimated cost 
of the Ward’s Island plant is $16,000,000, but 
to this must be added $14,000,000 to provide 
tunnels and appurtenances to bring the sewage 
under water to the plant. 

New York City already has a number of small- 
er plants for the treatment of its sewage. Its 
Department of Sanitation submitted a report out- 
lining a programme for the treatment of the 
entire sewage of New York City but no action 
to put the programme into effect, beyond the 
works already provided or under construction, 
had been taken at the close of 1931. Three tenta- 
tive plans were submitted, each providing for a 
different degree of removal of impurities from 
the sewage — 79, 92 and 56 per cent. The plan 
recommended for adoption would remove 79 per 
cent of the impurities and would provide for 
the treatment of an average daily flow of 2,117,- 
000,000 gallons of sewage at a total cost of 
$244,000,000. Nearly all of this sewage, accord- 
ing to the plan, would be treated by the activated- 
sludge process, at some 20 different plants. 

The work outlined would be designed to take 
care of the sewage from the city up to the year 
1960, and would include the cost for land and 
for engineering. If the plan providing for 92 
per cent removal of impurities were adopted, the 
total outlay would be $358,000,000; for 66 per 
cent removal, the cost would be $109,000,000. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, some of the contract work 
for an activated-sludge plant to treat the sewage 
of the easterly district had been let. The popula- 
tion to be provided for ultimately is 770,000. 
The sludge from this plant will be pumped 13 
miles for final treatment at one of tlie two 
other existing sewage-works. 

Providence, R. I., was building a 52,000,000- 
gallon activated-sludge plant, making over, so 
far as practicable, a precipitation plant built in 
the late nineties but long since outgrown. At 
the close of the year the Westchester County, 


N. Y., Sanitary. Sewer Commission put in opera- 
tion a plant built at a cost of $800,000 to screen 
and chlorinate 80,000,000 gallons of sewage daily. 
Under the construction programme laid down 
by the United States Supreme Court (see 1930 
Yeab Book), the Chicago Sanitary District had 
expended over $96,000,000 for sewage treatment 
works, pumping plants and trunk sewers by 
June 1, 1931, but still had work to be done at 
an estimated total cost of $173,000,000. The 
treatment plants already in use and to be built 
will treat to a high degree the sewage of the 
entire sanitary district of Chicago, which in- 
cludes some 50 municipalities altogether. Of the 
two large plants already in service one makes 
use of the activated-sludge process and the other 
consists of Imhoff tanks. 

Novel studies designed to show the possibili- 
ties of BO treating sewage as virtually to reduce 
it to its original state of water suitable for 
various uses, were being conducted by the city 
of Los Angeles, Calif. That city ati^ adjacent 
municipalities forming the Southern California 
Metropolitan Water District are handicapped 
by their location in an area with insuflicieiit 
rainfall. This gives rise to the question already 
indicated. The studies thus far reported {Engi- 
neering New8‘Keoordf Mar. 12, 1931) indicate 
that by a combination of various piocesscs of 
sewage treatment, the sewage could be reclaimed 
BO it might be used for irrigation, for indiistrial 
purposes, or for the replenishment of the un- 
derground water of a portion of the district and 
possibly, after a very high degree of purification, 
for municipal water supply. The journal just 
named, in its issues of May 28, 1931, and Oct. 
29, 1931, continued the discussion of some of the 
points raised by the Los Angeles studies, tlie 
first of these two articles being by Dr. Carl 
Imhoff of the Ruhr district in Germany, where 
resort is had to various expedients to provide 
sufficient water supply for municipal and indus- 
trial purposes, and the second article being in 
the nature of a symposium by various American 
engineers and sanitarians. 

Two new books may be noted: Adams, Mod- 
em Sewage Disposal and Hygienics (Ixmdon) 
and Nurse, Purification and Disposal of Sewage 
(London), each dealing with the subject pri- 
marily from the British viewpoint. 

SEX. See Zoology. 

SHAKESPEARE. See Litehatube, English 
AND American. 

SHANGHAI. See China under History, 

SHAN STATES. See Burma. 

SHANTUNG, shan'td&ng'. One of the 30 Prov- 
inces of China. Area, 65,970 square miles; popu- 
lation, estimated at about 31,000,000. See China. 

SHEEP. See Livestock; Wool. 

SHIBUSAWA, shc’bdb-sii'wA,, Ei-ichi, Vis- 
count. A Japanese financier, died in Tokyo, Nov. 
10, 1931. Born in Saitama-ken, Feb. 13, 1840, he 
took service under Uie Tokugawa Shogunate in 
its declining days and visited Europe in 1867-08 
in the company of a Tokugawa prince. He was ap- 
pointed to a high post in the Treasury Depart- 
ment on the establishment of the Imperial gov- 
ernment in 1869, but resigned in 1873 to found 
the first national bank of Japan, known as the 
First Bank. In time he came to be supreme in 
the commercial, financial, and industrial life of 
Japan, acting as president of the Tokyo Savings 
Bank, which ne also founded, as chairman of the 
Tokyo Bankers’ Association, and as promoter of 
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Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the largest Japanese 
steamship line, and of railroads in Japan, Korea, 
and Manchuria. He was created a Baron in 1900 
and a Viscount in 1920. He visited the United 
States in 1902, 1910, 1915, and 1921 in the in- 
terest of Japanese- American friendship. 

SHIP, Naval. See Naval Progress. 

SHIPBUILDINGS. With a total outj^ut of 
mercantile vessels launched in 1931 reaching 1,- 
617,115 tons, or a decrease of 1,272,357 tons as 
compared with 1930, there was recorded the low- 
est production of any year since 1909, with the 
exception of the war year 1915. These figures 
and the following summary of shipbuilding are 
from the annual record of Lloyd*s Register of 
Shipping, which does not include warships and 
takes into account only merchant vessels of 100 
tons gross and upwards that were launched in 
1931, whether they were completed during the 
year or were still under construction at its close. 
The total launches included 24 vessels of 294,- 
406 tons to be fitted with steam turbines, nine 
vessels of 125,559 tons with electric drive, and 
seven vessels of 26,478 tons with a combination 
of steam reciprocating engines and turbines. The 
motor tonnage for 1931, aggregating 920,495 
tons as compared with 1,582,994 tons launched 
in 1930, exceeded by over 237,000 tons the world’s 
output of stemm tonnage, as was the case in 1930 
by over 330,000 tons, while in 1929 the motor 
tonnage launched equaled 84.4 per cent of the 
steam tonnage. The total steam tonnage of 1931, 

683.000 tons, included about 538,000 tons for 
steamers fitted for burning fuel oil, so that the 
tonnage depending exclusively upon coal for 
propulsion was less than 10 per cent of the 
world’s 1931 output. There were 596 vessels 
launched in the world during the year, of which 
14 were over 15,000 tons, 12 between 10,000 and 

15.000 tons, 80 between 6000 and 10,000 tons and 
24 between 4000 and 6000 tons. The live largest 
vessels launched during the year were as fol- 
lows: 




Tone 

BuUt in 

Turbine s. 

8 . Rbx 

60,100 

Italy 

Turbine s. 

8. Conte di Savoia 

46,000 

Italy 

Turbine 8. 

8. Manhattan 

80,000 

United States 

Turbine s. 

B. Champlain 

28,912 

France 

Motorship 

Qeorgic 

27,000 

Ireland 


In 1931 there were launched 85 tankers of 
642,507 tons, of which 73 vessels of 553,136 tons 
were motorships. As usual, though with a de- 
creased amount, Great Britain and Ireland led in 
the amount of tonnage launohed, the following 
countries having an output of 100,000 tons or 
more during 1931 : 


Tons 


Great Britain and Ireland 502,487 

United States 205,865 

Italy 165,048 

Denmark 126,974 

Holland 120,296 

Sweden 112,703 

Germany 108,934 

France 108,419 


The table on page 730 from Lloyd* s Register 
of Shipping indicates the fluctuation in the yearly 
totals for world tonnage launched in the years 
1913-31. During the five years 1927-31 the 
average tonnage launched annually in the world 
was about 33,000 tons less than the average ton- 
nage launched in the five pre-war years 1909-13. 


Great Britain and Ireland. The tonnage 
launched in 1931, 502,487 tons, or 976,076 tons 
less than in 1930, was the lowest recorded since 
1888. This output represented 31.1 per cent of 
the world’s output as compared with 61.2 per cent 
for 1930, 54.5 cent for 1929, 63.6 per cent for 
both 1928 and 1927, and 58 per cent in 1913. Eng- 
land and Wales were responsible for 243,279 tons, 
Scotland for 180,301 tons, and Ireland for 78,- 
907 tons. There were 27 vessels of between 6000 
and 10,000 tons launched and 11 vessels of 10,- 
000 tons and upwards. The largest was the twin 
screw motorship Georgia of about 27,000 tons. 
Three steamers of over 20,000 tons each, all 
fitted with turbo-electric machinery, were also 
launched: Strathnaver, 22,547 tons; Strathaird, 
22,544 tons; and Monarch of Bermuda, 22,424 
tons. There were nine steamers of 77,243 tons 
and 21 motorships of 164,979 tons for the car- 
riage of oil in bulk launched during the year. 
Steamers fitted for burning oil fuel, launched 
during the year, amounted to nearly 210,000, 
tons while 12 vessels with a total tonnage of 117,- 
650 tons were to be fitted with steam turbines, four 
of which, of 73,623 tons, were to have electric 
drive. In addition, two vessels of 16,170 tons were 
launched with a combination of reciprocating en- 
gines and low-pressure steam turbines. The 37 
motorships, aggregating 227,910 tons, represented 
more than 84 per cent of the steam tonnage 
launched, and the largest, the Georgia, already 
referred to, was the largest motorship launched 
in the world during the year. 

During the year the National Shipbuilders’ 
Security, Ltd., formed in 1930 by the coopera- 
tion of practically all the shipbuilding companies 
in Great Britain to acquire and dismantle re- 
dundant yards, functioned actively, and by the 
end of the year more than 71 berths were 
scrapped, involving 12 establishments with an 
annual capacity of 500,000 tons. 

United States. Lloyd*8 Register of Shipping 
record for 1931 gives an output of 205,865 tons 
launched in the United States, an amount 40,822 
tons lower than for 1930 and 18.5 per cent of the 
total output outside Great Britain and Ireland. 
Of the tonnage launched, 45 vessels of 196,707 
tons were built on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, 
10 vessels of 5520 tons on the Pacific Coast, and 
two vessels of 3638 tons on the Great Lakes, this 
latter being the smallest amount recorded since 
the first issue of Lloyd’s returns. Tlie largest 
vessel of the year launched was the Manhattan, 
a turbine vessel of about 30,000 tons built at 
Camden, N. J., while the President Coolidge, 
a turbo-electric vessel of 21,930 tons, was built 
at Newport News, Va., and the Mariposa and the 
Monterey, turbine vessels of 18,000 tons, were 
launched at Quincy, Mass. Six other vessels of 
between 8000 and 10,000 tons also were launched 
during the year. Including the vessels named, 13 
turbine steamers of 145,234 tons were launched 
in the United States during 1931, making a 
total of five vessels of 51,936 tons in which 
electric drive was employed and a total tonnage 
of 48,424 tons with internal-combustion engines. 
Five oil tankers of 37,501 tons were launched, 
four of which, of 36,027 tons, were motorships. 
Of the 20 steamers launched during 1931, 14 
of 147,279 tons were fitted for burning oil fuel. 

Italy. The output for 1931, 105,048 tons, was 
77,339 tons higher than for 1930 and was the 
highest recorded since 1926. There were included 
the two largest vessels launched in the world 
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during the year, namely, the quadruple acrew 
turbine steamers Reso^ of 50,100 tons, launched at 
Genoa, and Conte di Savoia, of 46,000 tons, 
launched at Trieste. There were 24 vessels of 
107,165 tons, out of the 33 launched, built on 
the Adriatic coast. The motorships launched 
included the quadruple screw vessel Neptunia, 
of about 20,000 tons, and two tankers of 16,- 
379 tons. 

Denmark. The tonnage launched in 1931, 
125,974 tons, was 11,256 tons less than in 1930. 
The motor ship tonnage of 116,765 tons included 
a larger output of motorsliips than any other 
country, outside Great Britain and Ireland. 


Holland. Outside of vessels intended ex- 
clusively for river navigation, there were 
launched in 1931, 120,296 tons, or 32,776 tons 
less than in 1930. 

Sweden. The high record of 1930 was not 
equaled, but otherwise the output, 112,703 tons, 
was the largest amount ever launched in Sweden. 
There were 15 motorships of 107,766 tons, of 
which 13 were over 6000 tons, the largest being 
a tanker of 10,400 tons. 

Germany. A decrease of 141,623 tons, or over 
57.5 per cent, was recorded in the output for 
the year of 58 vessels of 103,934 tons launched. 
There were four vessels of 8702 tons, fitted with 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT VESSELS OP 100 TONS 
GROSS AND UPWARDS LAUNCHED IN THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD DURING 
THE YEARS 1913-193 l—LLOYD’S REGISTER OF SHIPPING 


Year 

Austria- 

Belgium 


Britieh 

Dominione 

Denmark 

France 


Sunaary 


Ooaete 

Canadian 











Lake Porte 






No. 

Tone 

No. Tone 

No. 

Tone 

No. 

Tone 

No. 

Tone 

No. 

Tone 

1918 

17 

61,757 

54 30,181 

77 

26,744 

14 

21,595 

81 

40,982 

89 

176,095 

1914 

11 

84,385 • 

8 17,145 

68 

22,288 

22 

25,246 

25 

32,815 

33 

114,052 

1915 


(•) 

No Returns 

27 

13.289 

4 

8,725 

23 

45,198 

6 

25,402 

1916 


^) 

No Returns 

86 

22.577 

4 

8,994 

28 

86,277 

9 

42,752 

1917 


(•) 

No Returns 

80 

66,475 

25 

27,096 

23 

20,445 

6 

18,628 

1918 


(“) 

No Returns 

184 

230,514 

22 

49,390 

13 

26,150 

3 

13,715 

1919 



2 2,433 

235 

208,495 

28 

60,233 

46 

37,766 

34 

82,633 

1920 



5 8,871 

90 

174,567 

13 

29,087 

30 

60,669 

50 

93,449 

1921 



3 17,909 

49 

118,303 

5 

11,372 

37 

77,238 

65 

210,663 

1922 



4 7,497 

37 

53,847 

2 

0,418 

23 

41,016 

62 

184,509 

1923 



5 1,102 

41 

87,072 

3 

4,191 

24 

49,479 

27 

96,644 

1924 



2 3,997 

29 

29,815 

2 

15,064 

33 

63,987 

26 

79,685 

1925 



3 4,206 

47 

32,220 

4 

13,858 

21 

78,268 

35 

75,669 

1926 



8 3,627 

39 

22,842 

3 

10,836 

25 

72,108 

34 

121,342 

1927 



8 4,693 

24 

20.119 

5 

10,131 

20 

72,038 

22 

44,335 

1928 



3 16,248 

47 

22,959 

1 

734 

21 

138,712 

20 

81,416 

1929 



4 8,361 

47 

21,827 

3 

11,814 

34 

111,496 

16 

81,607 

1930 



5 12,265 

77 

43,292 

2 

458 

38 

137,230 

18 

100,917 

1931 



7 897 

81 

13,612 



30 

125,974 

22 

103,419 

Year 

Germany 

Great Britain 
and Ireland 

Holland 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 


No. 

Tone 

No Tone 

No. 

Tone 

No 

Tone 

No. 

Tone 

No. 

Tone 

1913 

162 

465,226 

688 1,932,153 

95 

104,296 

38 

60,356 

152 

64.664 

74 

50,637 

1914 

89 

387,192* 

656 1,683,658 

180 

118,163 

47 

42,081 

32 

85,861 

61 

54,204 

1915 


(-) 

327 050,919 

120 

113,075 

30 

22,132 

26 

49,408 

59 

62,070 

1916 


(*) 

806 608,235 

201 

180,197 

10 

56,6.54 

55 

145,624 

52 

42,458 

1917 


(•) 

286 1,162,896 

146 

148,779 

11 

38,906 

104 

350,141 

44 

46,103 

1918 


(«) 

301 1,348,120 

74 

74.026 

15 

60,791 

198 

489,924 

51 

47,723 

1919 


(•) 

612 1,620,442 

100 

137.086 

82 

82,713 

133 

611,883 

82 

57,678 

1920 


(•) 

618 2,055,624 

99 

183,149 

82 

133,190 

140 

456,642 

30 

38,855 

1921 

242 

509,064 

426 1,538,052 

98 

282,402 

86 

170,948 

43 

227.425 

35 

51,458 

1922 

187 

525,829 

235 1,031,081 

60 

163,182 

42 

101,177 

49 

83,419 

23 

32,391 

1923 

109 

845,062 

222 645,651 

85 

65,682 

21 

66,523 

44 

72,475 

48 

42,619 

1924 

108 

176,113 

494 1,439,885 

41 

63,627 

19 

82,526 

31 

72,757 

34 

25,139 

1925 

121 

406,374 

342 1,084,633 

47 

78,823 

81 

142,046 

23 

55,784 

48 

28,805 

1926 

60 

180,548 

197 639,568 

47 

93,671 

27 

220,021 

20 

52.405 

25 

9,237 

1927 

105 

280,622 

871 1,225,873 

68 

119,790 

25 

101,076 

19 

42,359 

12 

5,363 

1928 

81 

876,416 

420 1,445,920 

74 

166,754 

29 

68,640 

37 

103,663 

12 

10,401 

1929 

86 

249,077 

489 1,522,623 

77 

186,617 

32 

71,497 

40 

164,457 

61 

89,604 

1980 

92 

246,567 

481 1,478,563 

74 

153,072 

86 

87,709 

37 

151,272 

63 

53,843 

1931 

58 

103,934 

148 502,487 

99 

120,296 

33 

165,048 

42 

83,721 

20 

18,163 

Year 

Spain 

Sweden 


United 

Statre 


Other Oountriee 

Total 





Coaet 

Great Lakee 






No. 

Tone 

No. Tone 

No. 

Tone 

No. 

Tone 

No 

Tone 

No. 

Tone 

1913 

12 

8,488 

26 18,524 

182 

228,232 

23 

48,216 

17 

4,786 

1,750 

8,832,882 

1914 

6 

6,163 

26 16,163 

84 

162,937 

10 

37,825 

22 

13,840 

1,319 

2,852,763 

1916 

5 

12,765 

27 20,319 

76 

157,167 

8 

20,293 

5 

876 

743 

1.201,638 

1916 

6 

10,847 

34 26,769 

167 

384,899 

44 

119,848 

12 

8,449 

064 

1,688,080 

1917 

10 

22,777 

34 26.760 

266 

821,115 

60 

176,804 

17 

9,761 

1,112 

2,087,786 

1918 

18 

17,880 

86 39,583 

741 

2,602,163 

188 

430,877 

22 

17,089 

1,866 

5.447,444 

1019 

41 

52,600 

53 60,971 

852 

3,579,826 

199 

495,659 

84 

34,322 

2,483 

7,144,649 

1920 

18 

45,950 

46 68,823 

467 

2,348,726 

42 

127,528 

34 

42,047 

1,759 

6,861,666 

1921 

11 

47,256 

27 65,911 

167 

1,004,093 

7 

11,284 

78 

63,465 

1,379 

4.356,843 

1922 

2 

7,776 

14 30,038 

55 

97,161 

4 

21,977 

58 

77,316 

852 

2,467,084 

1923 

7 

4,488 

10 20,118 

69 

06,491 

14 

76,326 

22 

19,308 

701 

1,648,181 

1024 

2 

8,859 

12 81,211 

71 

90.155 

8 

49,808 

12 

21,673 

924 

2.247,751 

1025 

1 

127 

17 63,750 

94 

78,766 

7 

60,010 

14 

15,165 

865 

2,193,404 

1926 

6 

26,671 

14 53,518 

78 

116,217 

5 

85,896 

11 

18,970 

600 

1,674,977 

1927 

5 

22,899 

18 67,361 

68 

124.270 

8 

64,948 

84 

80,802 

802 

2,285,679 

1928 

7 

11,862 

20 106,912 

67 

86,092 

6 

5,265 

24 

67,260 

869 

2,690,239 

1029 

8 

37,023 

29 107,246 

59 

100,632 

4 

26,481 

34 

64,498 

1,012 

2,793,210 

1030 

13 

25,218 

31 131,781 

92 

214,012 

8 

82,675 

27 

21,613 

1,084 

2,869,472 

1031 

11 

48,117 

20 112,703 

65 

202,227 

2 

3.638 

18 

12,879 

596 

1,617,115 


* Returns are not available as refards Germany and Austria* Hdnffary for the war period (1914-18) nor as re- 
gards Germany for 1919 and 1920. 
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a eombination of reciprocating steam engines 
and low-pressure turbines, and 82 vessels of 79,- 
996 tons, fitted with oil engines, of which eight 
were between 6000 and 8600 tons. There were 
nine tankers launched of 65,881 tons, only one 
of which, of 1094 tons, was a steamer. 

France. The output for 1931, 103,419 tons, 
was 2602 tons more than in 1930 and included 
five vessels exceeding 9000 tons. The turbine 
steamer Champlain of 28,912 tons, the motor- 
ship Aramia of about 16,500 tons, and the turbine 
steamer Oolomhie of 13,719 tons were the largest. 
Two other turbine steamers of 7400 tons were 
launched. 

Japan. The output for 1931, 83,721 tons, reg- 
istered a decrease of 67,551 tons as compared 
with 1930. There were launched in 1931, 39 
motorships of 77,066 tons, which was 92 per 
cent of the total output for the year. Four of 
the motorships were between 6000 and 10,000 tons 
each. Three tankers, all motor -driven, of 20,434 
tons, also were launched. 

At the end of 1931 there was under construc- 
tion in the various countries tonnage as follows: 
Great Britain and Ireland, 400,605 tons; United 
States, 207,837 tons; Italy, 178,287 tons; France, 
164,440 tons; Germany, 103,981 tons; and 
Sweden, 95,380 tons. 

SHIPPING. According to the annual report 
of the U. S. Commissioner of Navigation for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, the Merchant 
Marine of the United States, at that date, in- 
cluding all kinds of documented craft, comprised 
26,471 vessels of 15,908,266 gross tonnage, of 
which 1998 seagoing vessels of 9,922,771 gross 
tonnage were of 1 000 tons or over compared with 
2105 vessels of 10,233,125 gross tons on June 30, 
1930. The accompanying table gives the owner- 
ship of seagoing tonnage at the end of the fiscal 
year 1931 compared with one year previously. 


American shipyards for private ship-owners, 105 
vessels of 358,904 gross tons. This new tonnage 
included 7 steel passenger steamers of 63,155 
gross tons; 3 steel steam ferries of 8118 gross 
tons; 6 steel steam tankers of 49,390 gross tons; 
1 steel passenger motorship of 9180 gross tons; 
1 steel cargo motorship of 1112 gross tons, and 
6 steel motorship tankers of 44,407 gross tons, 
aggregating 178,138 gross tons. These figures in- 
clude only steel, steam, and motor vessels of 1000 
gross tons and over, and of this total, 161,700 
gross tons were seagoing. The total horse power 
of these vessels was 116,120. See Shipbuilding. 

The International Convention on Load Lines 
held at London in 1931, and referred to in the 
1930 Year Book, was ratified by the United 
States Senate on Feb. 27, 1931. On Sept. 2, 1931, 
the law requiring load lines on American vessels 
became effective, and these regulations were in 
close accord with the conclusions reached by the 
world’s leading load-line experts at the London 
Conference of 1930. In the United States Mer- 
chant Marine there were approximately 1500 
vessels subject to this law, and up to July 1, 1931, 
1189 of these had applied for load lines and 479 
load-line certificates had been issued. 

The Fifteenth Annual Report of the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board, covering the fiscal year 1931, stressed 
the continued liquidation of the Government’s 
merchant fleet. Sales of vessels during the year 
1930-31 had reduced the Board’s holdings to 390 
vessels, as compared with a total of 2640 vessels 
acquired by the Board since its inception. Of the 
390 vessels, only 138 were in active operation on 
June 30, 1931. During the fiscal year 73 vessels 
were sold for a cash price of $1,088,680. The ex- 
tent of this liquidation was further shown by the 
Board’s annual budget, which had been reduced 
from $17,000,000 in 1928 to $6,950,000 for the 
year ended June 30, 1931. According to the re- 


AMERIOAN MERCHANT MARINE ON JUNE 80, 1981 


Ownership and date 

Steel 

Number 

Oroea tona 

Wood 

Number Qroaa tona 

Total 

Number 

Qroaa tona 

Private ownership (500 fpeotoi 
tons and over) : 

July 1, 1980 

July 1, 1931 

1,449 

7,207,405 

482 

610,861 

1,931 

7,818,866 

7,808,804 

1.468 

7.395.661 

400 

497.758 

1,868 

U. 8. Shipping Board (1,000 
gross tons and over) : 

July 1, 1930 

478 

2,663,879 



478 

2,668.879 

July 1, 1981 

897 

2,289.163 



397 

2,230,153 

Total. 1930 

1,927 

9.871.284 

482 

610,981 

2,409 

10.482,245 

Total, 1931 

1,865 

9,634.704 

400 

497,753 

2,265 

10,182,457 


Of the gross total of the American Merchant 
Marine in 1031, 1001 vessels of 5,488,939 gross 
tons were engaged in foreign trade and 1264 ves- 
sels of 4,643,518 gross tons in coasting trade. The 
United States foreign trade reached its greatest 
volume on June 1, 1921, when a total of 10,699,- 
596 gross tons were enrolled, and from that time 
there had been a gradual decline, until on June 
1, 1931, it amounted to only 5,623,300 gross tons, 
or a falling off of 5,076,296 gross tons, due princi- 
pally to the scrapping of large vessels belonging 
to the U. S. Shipping Board, and to changes from 
foreign to coasting trade. Since June 1, 1921, the 
coasting trade, exclusive of the trade on the Great 
Lakes, increased 2,092,472 gross tons, while the 
total seagoing tonnage in the same period had 
decreased 2,983,824 gross tons. During the fiscal 
year, 1931, 1302 vessels of 386,906 gross tons 
were built and documented, and on July 1, 1931, 
there were building or under contract to build in 


port the Government’s retirement from the field 
of active ship operations was marked by a corre- 
sponding rise in the proportionate amount of ton- 
nage h^d by private American interests. Of the 
1734 American ships of 1000 gross tons or oyer, 
registered on June 30, 1931, a total of 1341 ships, 
aggregating 7,200,000 gross tons, was, the report 
discloses, privately owned, while 394 (this num- 
ber includes five vessels belonging to the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line), aggregating 2,200,- 
000 gross tons, were still in the hands of the 
Government. 

The beneficial effects of the Jones-White Act in 
stimulating activity in American shipyards, were 
shown by advances made on construction loans 
during the year totaling $28,704,786.65, as con- 
trasted with $20,384,100 for the fiscal year 1930. 
Contracts for 16 seagoing commercial vessels of 
approximately 122,000 gross tons were placed, 
and 19 vessels of 166,000 gross tons were delivered 
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during the year. The larger part of tiie tonnage 
under construction was due to mail contracts 
entered into with shipowners by the Postmaster 
General under the provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928. At the close of the fiscal 
year, the number of ocean mail contracts signed 
since the passage of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1928, stood at 41, with positive or conditional re- 
quirements for the construction of 61 new ves- 
sels (including five completely rebuilt vessels), 
and betterments or substitutions afifecting 35 ves- 
sels. The estimated cost of the new vessels was 
$283,000,000, and of the betterments $8,000,000. 

World S ripping. The principal factors in 
world shipping during the year 1931 included 
a further decline in the value of overseas trade 
and its inevitable consequence, an increase in 
idle tonnage, although this tendency was at a 
slower rate than in 1930. Freights declined as a 
result of the lack of employment of shipping, 
while passenger fares also were reduced in many 
trades. One feature of the year was the large 
number of ocean liners included in the idle ton- 
nage, which was not confined to car^o vessels or 
tramps. The liners in service were being operated 
with the greatest possible efficiency through 
quicker turn-arounds and other devices. The ac- 
companying table from Commerce Reports shows 
in detail the idle steam and motor shipping of 
the principal maritime countries on December 
31 of the three years 1929-31: 

IDLE STEAM AND MOTOR SHIPPING OF THE 
PRINCIPAL MARITIME COUNTRIES ON 
DECEMBER 81 
[In thousands of gross tores'] 


Country 

1929 

1980 

1931 

Idle m home country : 

United States — 

Shipping Board 

1,531 

1,452 

1,868 

Shipping Board tankers . . . 

6 

6 

6 

Privately owned 

447 

1,105 

1,646 

Government, other than Ship- 

ping Board 

22 

11 

11 

Total 

2,006 

2,574 

8,031 

Great Britain and Ireland . . . . 

621 

2,855 

2,919 

Norway 

12 

595 

915* 

Italy 

180 

653 

807 

Germany 

8 

484 

790 

Netherlands 

4 

824 

595 

France 

91 

219 

566 » 

Japan 

Belgium 

90 

343 

352 

14 

77 

187 

Denmark 

T - - 

91 

185 

Sweden 

8 

131 

181 

Greece 

87 

223 

180 

Spam 

22 

120 

188 

Australia 

90 

171 

183 

Idle m foreign countries 

90 

805 

418 

Grand total 

8,218 

8,665 

11.392 


• Exclusive of the whaling fleet, totaling 282,000 gross 
tons, the bulk of which was idle. 

* Latest figures available October 16. French idle ship- 
ping on Dec. 31, 1931, totaled 748,000 gross tons. 

On Dec. 10, 1931, Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Union 
of South Africa, the Irish Free State, and New- 
foundland signed a merchant shipping agreement 
dealing with such vital measures for commerce 
in the British Commonwealth as registry, stand- 
ards of safety, port regulations, certificates of 
officers, and similar subjects which had been 
under discussion since the report of the Con- 
ference on the Operation of Dominion Legisla- 
tion and Merchant Shipping Legislation hmd in 
1929. This agreement, whi<3i applied to all ter- 
ritories administered under the authority of the 


government of any part of the commonwealth, 
was of importance as emphasizing the formal 
basis of political conditions developed under the 
Statute of Westminster. See Great Britain 
under History. 

SHIFWBECHS. See Safety at Sea. 

SHOCK. See Surgery, Progress of. 

SHOES^ Shoe Industry. See Boors and 
Shoes. 

SHOOTING. An Ohio clergyman, the Rev. 
Garrison Roebuck of McClure, 0., was the sur- 
prise of the Grand American trapshooting cham- 
pionships held at Vandalia, Ohio, in 1931. This 
man, who had not shot over traps more than a 
dozen times in his life, broke ninety to tie for 
the lead with two other gunners and then won the 
shoot-off. Carl Maust gave a splendid exhibition 
in winning both the Class AA championship, 
the ultimate world’s title in trapshooting, and 
the North American clay target championship in 
the same tournament. He broke 548 out of 650 
clay disks. In the AA division Maust broke 188 
birds in a row, missed at 189, and then went on 
to the two-hundredth without another miss. The 
following day Maust duplicated the 199 score, but 
was tied by three other gunners. Maust then 
broke 150 straight in the shoot-off. Champions 
in the other trapshooting events were Class A — 
Fred Barlow, Newark; Class B — C. F. Booher, 
Dayton; Class C — J. W. Paddock, Rock Island, 
111.; Class D — ^Mrs. H. E. Grigsby, Oklahoma 
City. 

In the women’s events Miss Jeanette Jay, 
18-year-old girl from Waverly, la., ca])twred 
the North American title defeating Mrs. Grigsby 
in the shoot-off. Miss Jay also won the women’s 
division title in tlie Grand American handicap. 
In the women’s doubles Miss Alice Crothers broke 
seventy-seven for the title. 

Clyde Mitchell, professional from Milwaukee, 
won the international open title with 199, and 
Earl Donohue of Minneapolis won the profes- 
sional clay target title with the same score. Gus 
Payne of Oklahoma City won the North American 
doubles crown and Steve M. Crothers, of Penn- 
sylvania, won the title of champion of State 
champions. 

The national individual rifle title was taken 
at the annual championship at Camp Perry, 0., 
by Lieut. Emerson F. Sloan, attached at Van- 
couver, Washington. He compiled a score of 
286 out of a possible 300. With a score of 
2809 out of a possible 3000, the U. S. Marine 
Corps won the team title for the second con- 
secutive year and for the eleventh time since the 
matches were inaugurated. In the President’s 
Cup match. Sergeant Reginald Herin, of the Mis- 
sissippi National Guard, captured the honors with 
a score of 145 out of 150. 

The United States team at the famous Eng- 
lish matches at Bisley was unsuccessful, losing 
to the British small bore squad, 3927 to 3925. 
For the third time Sergt. A. G. Fulton, of the 
Queens Westminsters, captured the gold medal 
for the King’s Prize. Fulton had also conquered 
in 1912 and 1920. 

Sergeant John Carlson, U. S. Infantry, Fort 
Missoula, Mont., won the national pistol shoot- 
ing championship, triumphing in a huge field with 
a score of 277 out of a possible 300. The national 
team chany>ionship for pistol shooting went to 
the U. S. Cavalry team, which defeated the Ma- 
rines, 1261 to 1266. The Marines had held the 
team title previously for four straight years. 
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BHOBTT, Adam. A Canadian political econ- 
omist, died in Ottawa, Ont., Jan. 14, 1931. He was 
born in Kil worth, Ont., Nov. 24, 1869, and was 
educated at Queen’s University, Kingston, from 
which he was graduated in 1883, and also at 
Glasgow and Edinburgh universities. He was pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Queen’s from 1886 to 1889, 
lecturer in political science from 1889 to 1892, 
and professor of political science from 1892 to 
1908. In 1908 he was appointed Dominion Civil 
Service Commissioner, and in 1917 chairman of 
the Board of Historical Publications. He wrote 
Imperial Preferential Trade from a Canadian 
Point of View (1904) ; Documents Relating to the 
Constitutional History of Canada^ 1759^79 (with 
A. G. Doughty, 1907); Lord Sudenham (in the 
“Makers of Canada Series,” 1908). 

SIAM, sT-lim.' An independent monarchy in 
southeastern Asia. Capital, Bangkok; reigning 
king in 1931, Prajadhipok, of Sukhodaya. 

Akea and Popui-ation. With an area of 200,- 
149 square miles, Siam supported a population of 
11,500,207 at the census of 1929, as compared 
with 9,207,356 in 1920. There were some 10,000,- 
000 of the Thai people, or original Siamese, 
nearly 1 ,000,000 Chinese, and a considerable 
Malay element in the south. Migration statistics 
for the five years ending in 1930 showed arrivals 
of 182,206 at Bangkok and on the southern fron- 
tier, and departures of 133,636. Bangkok, the 
chief ]»ort and principal city, had about 600,000 
inhabitants in 1929. 

Education. About half of the population is 
said to he literate. During the school year 1928- 
29, there were 658,151 pupils in primary schools, 
14,829 in secondary schools, and 1037 in special 
schools. Chulalongkorn University is situated at 
Bangkok. 

Pkoduction. Agriculture is the main occupa- 
tion, there being 7,104,000 acres, or 6 per cent 
of the total area, under cultivation in 1928-29. 
Rice is the leading crop, the production of 
cleaned rice in 1929 totaling 5,315,000,000 pounds. 
The other chief crops are corn, sesame, peas, eot- 
ton, tobacco, and pepper. The large teak forests 
are second only to rice as a source of wealth ; 
about 120,000 logs are sawed annually in Bang- 
kok sawmills. Sticklac is another forest product. 
Tin is the most important mineral, production 
(metal content) in 1930 being estimated at 
11,354 metric tons (8027 in 1929). Tungsten, 
lignite, copper, iron, antimony, zinc, and coal 
are found also. Rice milling is the principal 
manufacturing industry and is mostly in the 
hands of Chinese. 

OoMAiEBCE. In the calendar year 1931 Siam’s 
imports and exports declined about 37 and 29 
per cent, respectively, from the 1930 level. Ex- 
ports were valued at 133,682,000 bahts (1 baht 
equaled $0.44), compared with 182,590,000 bahts 
in 1930, and imports at 110,044,000 bahts, com- 
pared with 174,761,000 bahts in 1930. Rice, tin 
ore, and teak wood were the chief exports; cot- 
ton piece goods, machinery, sugar, cigarettes, and 
kerosene the leading imports. Trade was credited 
chiefly to Singapore and Hong Kong, but the 
United Kingdom supplied directly 16.9 per cent 
of all imports in 1929-30. Imports from the 
United States in 1931 were $1,306,000 ($2,366,- 
000 in 1930) and exports to that country $263,000. 

Finance. Budget estimates for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1931, placed revenues at 106,- 
593,000 bahts (1 baht equaled $0.4424 at par) 
and expenditures at 106,634,000 bahts. The 


1931-32 estimates were: Revenues, 94,806,000 
bahts ; expenditures, 94,346,000 bahts. A balanced 
budget was maintained in 1929-30, but revenues 
and treasury balances declined. About 20 per cent 
of the budget was devoted annually to defense. 
The public debt on Mar. 31, 1931, totaled £11,092,- 
000 ($63,979,000), compared with £11,386,000 on 
the same date of 1930. The entire debt was floated 
in London. 

Communications. The state railway system, 
representing an investment of more than $90,- 
000,000 up to 1930, is one of the most efiScient 
in the Far East. Miles of line in operation in 
1930 numbered 1794, and 120 miles were under 
construction. Highways in 1931 consisted of 
771 miles of state roads, including some 625 miles 
of hard-surfaced roads. About 550 miles of road 
were under construction. Air lines operated from 
Bangkok to various cities in the kingdom. At 
Bangkok, which handles 85 per cent of the for- 
eign trade, a total of 1013 vessels, of 1,145,922 
net registered tons, entered in 1929-30, and 1003 
ships, of 1,136,889 tons, cleared. 

Government. Executive power is vested in the 
King, who is assisted by a consultative council 
of four elder statesmen of the royal household, 
and by an advisory cabinet council consisting of 
the ministers of state and other high officials. The 
cabinet council functions as the legislative arm 
of the government. 

History. Developments of outstanding interest 
in Siam during 1931 were the visit to the United 
States of the King and Queen of Siam; the or- 
ganization of a department of commercial in- 
telligence, with a long-time programme covering 
commercial and agricultural development ; es- 
tablishment of weekly air-mail and telephone 
service to Europe; important increases in the 
tariff schedules; the entrance of Siam into the 
international tin-restricting scheme; the imposi- 
tion of new immigration regulations, including 
a tax; and the amalgamation of the Ministries 
of War and Marine. An amendment was also 
passed to the currency act, providing for the dis- 
posal of surplus silver currency held by the 
Treasury. 

The King and his entourage made his head- 
quarters while in the United States at Ophir 
Hall, estate of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, near White 
Plains, New York. There he underwent a success- 
ful operation for the removal of a cataract. In 
an interview with American reporters on April 
27, King Prajadhipok announced that he planned 
to pave the way for the gradual introduction of 
representative government in Siam. He indicated 
that the first step would be to allow his people 
to vote for municipal officials. The King ended 
his visit to the United States July 28, 1931. 

Consult Eldon R. James, “Siam in the Modern 
World,” Foreign Affairs^ July, 1931 ; Wilbur L. 
Williams, “Siam,” Foreign Policy Reports, vol. 
vii. No. 7, June 10, 1931. 

SIAMESE TWINS. See Zo6ix)0Y. 

SIBERIA. A general term applied to the vast 
area of northern Asia extending from the Ural 
Mountains to the Pacific and from the Arctic 
Ocean to Manchuria, Mongolia, and Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia. Siberia is divided as follows into ad- 
ministrative units of the Russian Socialist Feder- 
ated Soviet Republic, the largest of the seven 
republics forming the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. The units extend from west to east in 
the order listed in the table given on page 734. 
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SIBERIA: ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS • 


Ural Area * 

Western Siberian Area ^ . 

Eastern Siberian Area ' . . . . 

Yakutsk Republic 

Far Eastern Area 

Total 


Area in Pop/ulation 

9quar§ mU$$ 19%9 
600,000 6,800,020 

508,650 7,202,764 

1,877.420 2,608,666 

1,519,760 286,845 

900,740 1,291,850 


4,961,670 18,101,685 


•As reorganized by the All-Russian Executive Oom- 
mittee on July 20, 1030. 

* Includes a small section of European Russia. 

* Area and population estimated as of 1926 following 
division of the former Siberian Area into Eastern and 
Western Siberian Areas on July 20, 1930. 

Approximately 90 per cent of the population 
is engaged in agriculture and stock raising, with 
mining, lumbering, hunting, and fishing as other 
leading occupations. Siberia is one of the world’s 
most important sources of furs. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment is actively undertaking the exploitation 
of its virtually untouched mineral, forest, and 
fishery resources. The Trans-Siberian railway 
traverses all except the Yakutsk Republic. See 
Union or Soviet Socialist Republics ; Explora- 
tion. 

SIEBBA LEONE, sg-6r'A l6-eyn6. A British 
colony and protectorate on the west coast of 
Africa situated between French Guinea on the 
north and Liberia on the southeast. The approxi- 
mate area of the colony is 4000 square miles and 
the population, according to the census of 1021, 
85,163, of whom 1161 were Europeans. The chief 
city is Freetown, with a population in 1921 of 
44,142. Freetown is the chief seaport in West 
Africa, being a coaling station and the headquar- 
ters of the British Imperial forces in West Africa. 
Vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade 
in 1929 aggregated 4,812,566 tons. In the year 
1930 exports totaled £1,206,046; imports £1,424,- 
175, revenue, £942,072; expenditure £805,725. The 
net public debt Jan. 1, 1931, was £1,990,173. 
Main railway lines open to traffic in 1029 totaled 
310 miles. Platinum and gold are mined and 
hematite and chromite deposits of commercial 
value have been discovered. 

The adjoining protectorate has an area of 
27,000 square miles; population, according to 
the census of 1921, 1,456,148, of whom 1,450,903 
were natives. The chief exports are palm kernels, 


kola nuts, palm oil, and ginger. Governor and 
Commander-in-chief in 1931, Arnold W. Hodson. 

SILESIA, sMS'sha. The term applied to ( 1 ) a 
part of the Province of Moravia and Silesia in 
Czechoslovakia, including the former Austrian 
crownland of Silesia and a small section of Ger- 
many ceded by the Versailles Treaty ; area, 1708 
square miles; estimated population Jan. 1, 1929, 
735,532, (2) a county of Poland, including 1241 
square miles detached from German Upper Silesia 
following a plebiscite in 1921 and Teschen Silesia, 
detached from Austria by the St. Germain Treaty ; 
total area, 1633 square miles; population at the 
census of 1921, 1,124,967, and (3) the two Prus- 
sian provinces of Lower Silesia and Upper Silesia, 
the respective areas of which on Apr. 1, 1925, 
were 10,276 and 3746 square miles; respective 
populations on the same date, 3,132,328 and 
1,379,278. For the question of the German mi- 
nority in Polish Silesia, see Poland and Geirmant 
under History, 

SILK. The 1931 raw silk crop of the world 
showed a decline from 1930 and was considerably 
below that of 1929, which was the largest on 
record. However, the silk industry suffered the 
familiar conditions of continued high production 
with reduced consumption, resulting in the fall 
of prices of raw silk to new levels for all time 
towards the close of the year. In Japan the year 
1931 witnessed inci easing production and ex- 
ports, with stocks in Japanese ports increasing 
moderately in consequence. Whereas Japanese 
raw silk had sold at the end of 1929 aiound 
$4.65 per pound and at $2.70 per pound at the 
end of 1930, at the close of 1931 corresponding 
prices were in the neighborhood of $1.95. The 
trend of prices during the first half of 1931 was 
lower, with a recovery during the summer and 
a fairly steady level during the autumn. As 
Japan’s financial situation developed, leading to 
the forsaking of the gold standard on Dec. 13, 
1931, prices continued to drop. 

During 1931, Yokohama and Kobe, the main 
ports in Japan, exported 553,600 hales of raw 
silk, of which 537,815 went to the United States 
and 15,785 to Europe. In 1930 total exports from 
these ports were 473,882 bales of which 455,727 
went to the United States and 18,516 to Europe. 
In 1931, the total exports from Canton, China, 


WORLD RAW-SILK PRODUCTION 

[Including tus»ah silk] . 

[OompUed hy the Statistical Bureau of the Silk Association of America] 


Europe 

Italy 

Prance 

Spain 

Levant 

Asia : Total quantity exported ^ 

China, Shanghai 

China, Oanton 

Japan 

India 

Total, pounds 

Tussah 

Grand total, pounds 


1980^1 • 
Pounds 

11.067.000 

10.527.000 

386.000 

154.000 


2,822.000 


83,676,000 

j 18,810,000 

^ 66,256,000 

110,000 


97,665,000 


1,500,000 


99,065,000 


1929-30 

Pounds 

11.243.000 

10.648.000 

430.000 

165.000 


2,601,000 


85.221.000 

18.776.000 « 

6,243,000 

65.086.000 

187,000 


99,065,000 


1,060,000 


100,125,000 


1028-29 

Pounds 

11.287.000 

10.661.000 

452.000 

174.000 


2,518,000 


98.678.000 

13.194.000 

6,162,000 

74.076.000 

242,000 


107,473,000 


958,000 


108,431,000 


1927-28 

Pounds 

11.084.000 

10 . 201.000 

650,000 

183,000 


2,293,000 


87.270.000 
12,313,000° 

6,809,000 

68.639.000 

309,000 


100,697,000 


970,000 


100,667,000 


1926-27 

Pounds 

9,216,000 

8,499,000 

629.000 

187.000 


2,859,000 


84.337.000 
10,825,000° 

7,056,000 

66.193.000 

264,000 


96,911,000 


1,400,000 


97,311,000 


a Estimated. 

^ The total production of raw silk in Asia is an unknown quantity, therefore expert figures have been used. 
0 Excludes tussah sUk. 


The exports from Canton and Shanghai during the season 1980-81 were 10,268,833 pounds. The Japan crop 
was estimated at 98,957,000 pounds. 
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amounted to 46,670 bales as against 60,470 bales 
in 1930, of which 30,846 went to America and 
16,727 to Europe in 1931, while in 1930, 37,680 
bales went to America and 22,890 to Europe. 
The total imports from China into the United 
States in 1931 were 86,502 bales as compared 
with 92,850 in 1930, and 98,723 in 1929. 

The raw silk imports into the United States 
during the calendar year 1931 agnegated 605,- 
919 bales as against 549,884 bales in 1930; 661,- 
611 bales in 1929, and 566,378 in 1928. During 
1931 the imports accordingly were 10.02 per cent 
greater than in 1930. The deliveries of raw silk 
to United States mills in 1931 totaled 594,889 
bales as against 582,226 bales in 1930 and 619,- 
747 bales in 1929, the increase of 1931 over 1930 
in the mill deliveries being 2.02 per cent. Stocks 
at warehouses on Dec. 31, 1931 were 69,460 bales 
compared with 58,430 bales on Dec. 31, 1930. 

See Textile Industey. 

SILVEB. The world production of silver in 
1931, according to the Annual Review of Handy 
& Harmon of New York City, fell to 196,100.000 
oz., as against a total of 246,800,000 oz. in 1930, a 
shrinkage of 20% per cent. This company esti- 
mated the production of the world as follows: 
United States 31,400,000 oz.; Mexico 88,900,000 
oz. ; Canada 20,400,000 oz., and South America 
19,700,000. The shrinkage from 1930, expressed 
in percentage, was approximately as follows: 
United States, 38 per cent; Mexico, 15% per 
cent; Canada, 22 per cent; South America, 16 
per cent, and all other sources combined, 13% 
per cent. The total amount of silver arising from 
demonetization and Indian Government sales dur- 
ing 1931 came to 59,500,000 oz., the review stated, 
against 71,500,000 oz., in 1930. 

AVERAGE PRICE OF SILVER, 1921-31 


Yearly 

New York 

London Yearly 

New York 

London 

averagee 

ofirial 

spot averages 

oficial 

spot 

t 

d 

f 

d. 

1931 . . 

28,701 

14,594 1926 . . 

69 065 

32.091 

1930 . 

38.154 

17 666 1924 . 

66.780 

83.969 

1929 . . 

52.993 

24.459 1923 . . 

64.873 

31 926 

1928 . . 

58.176 

26.746 1922 . . 

67.621 

84.406 

1927 . . 
1926 . . 

, 56 370 

62 106 

26.047 1921 . . 
28 686 

62.654 

36.841 


Tlie U. S. Bureau of the Mint, with the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Mines, issued the 
accompanying statement of the preliminary esti- 
mate of refinery production of silver in the United 
States during the calendar year 1931. 

Comparison with 1930 production indicated 
a decrease in 1931 of 17,670,180 ounces of silver. 
Comparison with the year of largest production, 
1915, when silver amounted to 74,961,075 ounces, 
gave a reduction of 43,993,457 ounces. 

Exports of silver from the United States in 
1931 totaled $26,485,000 and imports were $28,- 
604,000, leaving an excess of imports of $2,179,- 
000. In 1930, exports were $55,157,000 and im- 
ports $42,761,000; in 1929, exports were 
$83,407,000 and importe $03,940,000. 

The total silver production of the Dominion 
of Canada in 1931 was estimated at 20,403,771 
ftiie ounces valued at $5,984,109 as against 26,- 
435,935 One ounces valued at $1,089,376 in 1930, 
there being a decline of 23 per cent in production 
and of almost 60 per cent in value. The record 
of silver production in Canada was made in 
1910 with 32,809,264 One ounces. 

The output of silver in Ontario in 1931 was 
estimated at 7,036,222 One ounces as against 10,- 


PRODUCTION OP SILVER IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1981 

[ArrivoZf at United Statee Minte and Ateaif 0 fleet and 
at private refineriee] 


Statee 

Alaska 

Alabama 

Arisona 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico . . . . 
North Carolina . . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . . 
South Carolina . . 
South Dakota . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Philippine Islands 


Silver 

Ouneee Value • 


854,609 

1 102,887 

5 

1 

4,803,761 

1,248,091 

709,891 

205,868 

2,147,909 

622,894 

11 

8 

7,889,633 

2,142,994 

1,486 

416 

12,619 

8,680 

4,119,578 

1,194,676 

2,412,904 

699,742 

1,080,467 

298,886 

10,592 

8,072 

7,230 

2,097 

1,600 

464 

118,667 

82,961 

52,000 

15,080 

250 

72 

8,178,203 

2,370,229 

22,846 

6,480 

19 

6 

104,004 

80,161 


Total 


80,967,616 8,980,609 


• Value at 29^ per ounce, the average New York price 
of bar silver. 


205,638 fine ounces in 1930, while that in British 
Columbia was 8,339,989 fine ounces as against 
11,836,032 fine ounces in 1930. 

The production of Mexico, the world’s leading 
producer in 1931, was estimated at 88,900,000 
ounces or a decline of 15% per cent from 1930, 
when the production was about 105,411,000 
ounces. This was a matter of considerable eco- 
nomic importance for Mexico, as the export of 
silver bullion is one of the most important sources 
of wealth of that Republic, and naturally her 
national income and commercial position in the 
markets of the world was seriously affected. A 
number of the mines were forced to close but 
many were kept open through government action 
in order to avoid an increase of unemployment. 
See Mexico. 

SIMMONS, Edward (Emerson). An Ameri- 
can painter, died in B.altimore, Md., Nov. 17, 
1931. He was born in Concord, Mass., Oct. 27, 
1862, was graduated from Harvard in 1874, and 
studied painting under Lefebvre and Boulanger 
in Paris. His work was free and sure in execu- 
tion and possessed much charm of color. Among 
his mural paintings are those in the Massachu- 
setts State House, the Minnesota and South 
Dakota State Capitols, the Appellate and Crim- 
inal Court buildings in New York City, the Con- 
gressional Library in Washington, the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City, and the Court 
Houses in Des Moines, Iowa, and Mercer, Pa. He 
was the author of From Seven to Seventy: Mem- 
ories of a Painter (1922). 

SIMMONS COLLEGE. A nonsectarian col- 
lege for women in Boston, Mass., founded in 
1899. The enrollment on Nov. 1, 1931, was 1668 
distributed among the following schools: House- 
hold economics, 261; secretarial studies, 481; 
library science, 234; general science, 90; social 
work, 232; store-service education, 62; public- 
health nursing, 181; landscape architecture, 12; 
physical education, 6. There was an enrollment 
of 219 in the 1931 summer session. The faculty 
numbered 160. The productive funds of the in- 
stitution amounted to $3,381,133 and the income 
for the year was $562,352. The library contained 
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49,533 volumes. President, Henry Lefavour, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 

SIMPSON, Sis William John Ritchie. A 
British physician, died in London, Sept. 20, 1931. 
Born in 1865, he attended Aberdeen University 
and was graduated with the M.D. degree from 
Cambridge in 1880. After serving as lecturer in 
hygiene at Aberdeen, he went to India in 1886 
as Health Officer of Calcutta, where he remained 
until 1807. In 1900 he was appointed member of 
the government commission to Inquire into dysen- 
tery and enteric in South Africa, and the follow- 
ing year became chief commissioner to deal with 
the outbreak of plague in Capetown and Cape 
Colony. In 1902 he was transferred to Hong Kong, 
China, as government commissioner to inquire 
into the causes and continuance of plague there, 
and in 1906 reported on the sanitary condition 
of Singapore. He returned to Africa in 1908 to 
deal with the outbreak of plague on the Gold 
Coast, and visited East Africa, Uganda, and 
Zanzibar in 1913-14 to repoit on pla^e and 
health conditions, the Gold Coast and Ashanti in 
1924 to report on the sanitary condition of the 
mines and mining villages, and Northern Rho- 
desia in 1929 to report on enteric fever, dysen- 
tery, and malaria. At the time of his death he 
was director of tropical hygiene at the Ross In- 
stitute and Hospital for Tropical Medicine in 
London, editor of the Journal of Tropical Medi- 
cine, and a member of the advisory committee to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies on medical 
and sanitary matters. He was knighted in 1923. 
His publications include Cholera and Maritime 
Quarantine (read at the International Hygiene 
Congress, 1891) ; Etiology of Cholera (read at the 
First Indian Medical Congress, 1894) ; A Treatise 
on Plague (1905); and Maintenance of Health 
in the Tropics (1916). 

SINGAPOBE. See Straits Settlements ; 
British Malaya. 

SEA.TING — Speed. Fred Stack, Canadian, 
won the national title at Oconomowoc, Wiscon- 
sin, succeeding Allan Potts of Brooklyn as the 
champion. He also captured the North American 
indoor laurels, with Ross Robinson of Toronto, 
second. Robinson, Canadian champion, carried off 
the North American outdoor title as well as the 
Eastern United States crown. Both these United 
States titleholders were scheduled to represent 
Canada in the Olympics at Lake Placid in Febru- 
ary, 1932. Bert Taylor won the Metropolitan and 
New York State championships and after a 
skate-off with Ray Murray, youthful New Yorker, 
Allan Potts won the Middle Atlantic States title. 
In Chicago Stack set a new amateur world’s rec- 
ord for five miles when he skated the distance 
in 16:42%. 

Miss Elsie Muller, veteran, won the North 
American women’s championship crown at Chi- 
cago, but was defeated by Miss Lillian Corke of 
Yonkers in the Middle Atlantic championships. 
Miss Jean Wilson, of Toronto, gained the women’s 
outdoor North American title. 

Figure Skating. Miss Sonja Henie, 19-year-old 
Norwegian girl, and Karl Schafer, of Vienna, 
both retained their titles as world’s figure skat- 
ing champions. Miss Henie won an easy conquest 
at Berlin in March to win her fifth consecutive 
world’s title. Schafer, who first won in 1930 at 
New York City, was hard pressed by Roger F. 
Turner, United States champion, for the fourth 
straight year. Miss Maribel Vinson, of Winches- 
ter, Mass., won the United States women’s title 


for the fourth straight season as well as the 
British championship at London. The national 
senior pair championship went to Miss Beatrix 
Loughran and Sherwin C. Badger of New York 
for the second time. Joseph K. Savage, of New 
York, captured the men’s junior crown and the 
women’s junior title went to Miss Mai^garet Ben- 
nett, of Indianapolis. The world’s pair ^ure 
skating championship was awarded to Miss Baby 
Rotter and Laszlo Szollas of Hungary and the 
North American pairs championship went to 
Mrs. Constance Wilson Samuels and Montgomery 
Wilson, of Toronto. Montgomery Wilson also won 
the North American men’s championship. 

SLAVERY. See Hong Kono; Liberia under 
History \ Ethiopia. 

SLAVIC STUDIES. See Philology, Modern. 

SLAVONIA. See Croatia and Slavonia; 
Yugoslavia. 

SLOVAKIA. A Province of Czechoslovakia. 
See Czechoslovakia under Area and Population. 

SLOVENES. See Yugoslavia under History. 

SMELTING. See Metallurgy. 

SMITH^ Hoke. An American lawyer and 
former U. S. Senator, died in Atlanta. Ga., Nov. 
27, 1931. He was born in Newton, N. C., Sept. 2, 
1855, and was educated at Chapel Hill in a 
school of his father’s. On removal to Atlanta, 
he studied law and was admitted to the Georgia 
bar in 187.% becoming one of the most successful 
lawyers in the State. He also was proprietor 
from 1887 to 1890 of the Atlanta Journal, which 
became a power in Georgia politics. Picsident 
Cleveland made him Secretary of the Interior 
in his second cabinet, where he served acceptably 
for three years (1893-06). In 1906 he was 
elected Governor of Georgia, but was defeated 
for reelection in 1908. Two years later, however, 
he was chosen governor again by an overwhelm- 
ing majority for the term 1911-13. In July, 1911, 
he was elected U. S. Senator by the (Georgia 
Legislature to fill the unexpired term of A. S. 
Clay, but continued to serve as governor until 
the assembling of Congress in December. Re- 
elected to the Senate for the term 1915-21, he 
was a supporter of President Wilson, but differed 
with him over the entry of the United States into 
the League of Nations. He practiced in Washing- 
ton from 1921 to 1924, and in 1923 represented 
the Government of Peru in litigation with Chile. 

SMITH, Captain John, Anniversary. See 
Celebrations. 

SMITH, George Otis, Case of. See Law, 
Progress and Developments under Other Causes 
C^ldbres. 

SMITH COLLEGE. A nonsectarian college 
for women in Northampton, Mass., founded in 
1871. The enrollment for the autumn of 1931 
was 1878, including 101 graduate students, 13 
non-collegiate students, 33 juniors studying in 
France, 5 juniors studying in Spain, and 8 juniors 
studying in Italy. The registration in the 1931 
summer session was 189, schools in music and 
social studies being conducted. There were 245 
faculty members. The productive funds amounted 
to $6,296,280, and the income from funds was 
$325,313. The library contained 181,900 volumes. 
President, William Allan Neilson, Ph.D., LL.D, 
L.H.D., Litt.D. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. An or- 
ganization founded in 1846 according to the terms 
of the will of James Smithson of England, who, 
in 1826, bequeathed his property to the United 
States of America “to found at Washington, 
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under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, 
an establishment for the increase and diffiusion 
of knowledge among men.” 

The affairs of the institution are administered 
by a board of regents, whose membership consists 
of the Vice President, the Chief Justice, three 
members of the Senate, and three members of the 
House of Representatives, together with six other 
persons, other than members of Congress, two to 
be residents of the city of Washin^n and the 
other four of different States. The chancellor of 
the institution in 1931 was Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes. 

The enterprises supported wholly by Congres- 
sional appropriations, but administered by the 
Smithsonian Institution, include the National 
Museum, the National Gallery of Art, the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, the International Ex- 
change Service, the National Zoological Park, the 
Astrophysical Observatory, and the U. S. Re- 
gional Bureau of the International Catalogpie of 
Scientific Literature. It also administers the 
Freer Gallery of Art. 

During 1931 an appropriation of $10,000 was 
made by Congress for preliminary architectural 
plans of the extensions to the natural history 
building of the U. S. National Museum, author- 
ized by that body in 1930. There was also com- 
pleted the new reptile house of the National Zo- 
ological Park, which was formally opened to the 
public on Feb. 27, 1931. A bequest of approxi- 
mately $50,000 was received from the estate of 
James Arthur to promote knowledge of the sun, 
and there was carried out during the year appli- 
cation of improved methods of solar radiation 
rosearcli at the stations of the Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory, located on Table Mountain, California, 
and Mount Brukkaros, South West Africa. 

The institution and the government bureaus 
under its direction published during 1931, 98 
volumes and pamphlets, of which 205,711 copies 
were distributed to libraries, educational insti- 
tutions, and individuals. The unrestricted income 
of the institution, averaging about $76,000, was 
derived from interest on its endowment funds, 
which in 1931 amounted to a little more than 
$1,100,000. Secretary, Dr. C. G. Abbot; assistant 
secretary, Dr. Alexander Wetmore. 

SNUFF. See 1'obacco. 

SOCCER. The Now York Yankees captured 
national honors in the annual cup competition of 
the U. S. Football Association in 1931, winning 
the Eastern championship rather easily and then 
defeating the Chicago Bricklayers in the national 
championship final. 

Two visits to the United States by foreign teams 
made the season noteworthy. The famous Glasgow 
Celtics lived up to their reputation, winning nine 
games, tying one, and losing three. The three 
defeats, at the hands of the Yankees, Fall River 
and Pawtucket, came in the nature of surprises. 
The Racing Club of Madrid, coming over in Octo- 
ber, was not as successful. Three games were won, 
a like number lost and two tied. 

Defeating the German-Americans in the final, 
the Prague Football Club won the New York 
State Association cup. The University of Pennsjrl- 
vania and Army teams were strongest in the in- 
tercollegiate ranks. 

In England the following teams were the win- 
ners: English Cup, West Bromwich Albion; 
English League, Arsenal of London ; Scottish 
Cup, Glasgow Celtics; Scottish League, Glasgow 


Rangers; Irish League, Glentoran; Dominion 
Cup, Westminster Rangers. 

dOCIAL SCONOMICS. See Child Labor; 
CodPESATION ; LabOB LEGISLATION; MATICBNITY 
PhOTECJTION; MINIMUM WAGE; Old Age PeN- 
BONS; Strikes and Lockouts; Women in In- 
dustry, ETC.; also Literature, English and 
American. 

SOCIAL INSURANCE. See Maternity Pro- 
tection; Old Age Pensions; Unemployment; 
Welfare Work; Workmen’s Compensation. 

SOCIALISM. International Activities. The 
fourth congress of the Socialist Workmen’s 
(Amsterdam) International, which met in Vienna 
July 27, 1931, was attended by more than 600 
representatives of 34 Socialist parties in all parts 
of the world. A number of other international 
Socialist organizations met in Vienna at the 
same time, including 70,000 European workers 
who assembled for the Socialist Olympiad. The 
solidarity of the French, Belgian, and German 
Socialists was affirmed by Emile Vandervelde, 
Belgian Socialist leader, and other speakers. M. 
Vandervelde reiterated the demand of the Second 
International for the restriction of reparation 
payments to direct damage done to civilian popu- 
lations in the War, the cancellation of all other 
war debts, and disarmament. 

Socialism in the United States. In a report 
to the Socialist party of America covering 1931, 
Executive Secretary Clarence Senior reported an 
increase in the party membership and the es- 
tablishment of 96 new locals or branches. Minor 
Socialist gains were recoided in municipal elec- 
tions held during the year. Although the party’s 
vote in Reading, Pa., increased, the Socialist 
ticket was defeated by a fusion of Republicans 
and Democrats. A Socialist resolution for an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution authoriz- 
ing the U. S. Congress to establish uniform labor 
laws throughout the country was defeated in 
the Pennsylvania House of Representatives by a 
vote of 102 to 79. Other party activities during 
the year included the establishment of a national 
press bureau in Washington, unemployment re- 
lief work among the miners of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Eastern Ohio, the introduction of un- 
employment relief and other social measures in 
various State legislatures, and agitation for the 
release of Tom J. Mooney (See California). 
The executive secretary reported that bills mak- 
ing it difficult for minority parties to appear on 
ballots had been introduced in many State leg- 
islatures and that in Illinois, Ohio, and several 
other States the position of the Socialist party 
had, in consequence, been weakened. See New 
York under Political aiwi Other Events. 

Socialism in Other Countries. The Socialist 
movement in Great Britain, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Germany sustained severe electoral set- 
backs during 1931, due partly to financial strin- 
gency in the national finances and the relatively 
heavier burden of social services. A similar 
tendency was noted in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. In Germany, Austria, and Finland the 
Socialist groups were confronted with armed and 
hostile Fascist organizations. In France, on the 
other hand, the tide of public sentiment was re- 
ported to be swinging toward the Socialist and 
Radical Socialist parties, particularly the latter. 
See the articles on each country under History; 
also CoMMUNiHM, Trade Unions. 

Bibliography. Norman Thomas, America* s 
Way Out (New York, 1931) ; Jerome Davis, Con- 
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temporary Social Movements (New York, 1030) ; 
Harry W. Laidler, Concentration in Amerioan 
Industry (New York, 1931). 

SOCIAL PBOGBESS, Intsanational As- 
sociation FOB. An international association, of 
which the Association for Labor Legislation is 
the American section, created in 1925 by amal- 
gamating three former allied ormnizations, the 
International Association for La^r Legislation, 
the International Social Insurance Committee, 
and the International Association on Unemploy- 
ment. The general assembly met at Paris. Cot. 10- 
22, 1031, with Dr. Karl Renner, former (Chancellor 
of Austria, presiding. Following reports from 
the various national sections a resolution was 
adopted calling for the formulation of a conven- 
tion establishing principles of international law 
in re^rd to migrations ; a resolution was adopted 
for ^e consideration of wage levels at the 1033 
general assembly ; a third resolution recommended 
study of seasonal unemployment in the building 
trades, and further consideration was to be 
given to the respective functions of relief and in- 
surance in providing against social risks. The 
association publishes a periodical, entitled 
U Avenir du Travail, edited by the general secre- 
tary, A. Boissard, at the international head- 
quarters maintained at Basel, Switzerland. See 
Labor Legislation, American Association 

FOR. 

SOCIAL PSTCHOLOGY. See Psychology. 

SOCIAL SCIENrCE. See Child Welfare; Old 
Age Pensions ; Welfare Work. 

SOCIAL STATISTICS. See Welfare Work. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS. See Oceania, French 
Establishments in. 

SOCIOLOGY. See Literature, English and 
American. 

SODEBBLOM, The Most Rev. Lars Olof 
Johnathan (Nathan), A Swedish prelate of 
the Lutheran church and ecclesiastical historian, 
died in Upsala. July 12, 1931, He was born in 
Trbnd, Jan. 15, 180G, and was educated at 
Hudiskvall and the University of Upsala. After 
serving as pastor of the Swedish church in Paris 
from 1894 to 1901, he became in 1901 professor 
of relative history at the University of Upsala 
in 1912 professor of comparative religions at the 
University of Leipzig. In 1914 he was made Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, pro-chanccllor of the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, and Primate of Sweden. In 
1925 he was one of the leaders of the Christian 
Conference on Life and Work held in Stockholm 
and two years later was one of the moving spirits 
of the World Conference on Faith and Order in 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 

He was elected to the Swedish Academy in 
1921, and received the Nobel Peace Prize for 1930 
in recognition of his untiring efforts to unify the 
churches of northern Europe in the cause of inter- 
national peace. His works include Frdmmande 
religionsurkundcr (4 vols, 1908) ; Religionaproh- 
lemet (2 vols., 1910) ; Naturliche Theologie und 
allgemcine Religionsgeschichte (1913); Ur Re- 
ligtonens historia (1015); On the Character of 
the Church of Sweden (1915); Religionen och 
Staten (1018) ; Ndr stundema vhxla (4 vols., 
1921) ; Christian Fellowship (1023), also in Ger- 
man, Swedish, and Dutch; Kristenhetens Moete 
(1026); Kristi Pinas Jlistoria (3d ed., 1928); 
Die Einheit der Kirche und der papstliche Stuhl 
(1028) ; The Church and Peace (1929) ; Tal och 
Skrifter (published in 7 volumes, 1020-3d). 


SOILS. Land olassiflcation, valuation, and 
adaptation, soil erosion and moisture conserva- 
tion, soil chemistry, soil fertility, soil physics, 
soil microbiology, and the relation of soil col- 
loids to soil dynamics were among the more 
important topics receiving special consideration 
by soil investigators in 1031. 

The trend toward more discriminating use of 
soils in the United States became widespread 
and culminated in a National Land Utilization 
Conference which was called by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities. The recommendations 
growing out of this conference included strength- 
ening the administration of public lands to ob- 
tain conservation and rehabilitation of the graz- 
ing ranges of the public domain, more efficient 
watershed protection, centralization and protec- 
tion of State school lands, the making of an 
economic inventory of land resources, strengthen- 
ing the administration of the several homestead 
acts to provide for supervision of land available 
for homemaking, the classification of lands 
opened for homestead entry, and the withdrawal 
of marginal and submarginal lands from home- 
stead entry; readjustment of land taxation for 
more equitable distribution of the tax burden, 
the licensiug and regulation of land develop- 
ment enterprises, the confining of reclamation 
activities to the finishing of projects under way 
and the rehabilitation of deficient water rights 
on lands now cultivated and occupied, the de- 
velopment of a coffrdinated Federal and State 
programme to govern the utilization of the ex- 
tensive areas of marginal lands, public retention 
acquisition of lands not adapted for private utili- 
zation, the undertaking of a programme of soil 
conservation, land classification, and the initia- 
tion of a study of decentralization of industry 
and its effect on land utilization. 

The Report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for 1931 pointed to the need to adjust the na- 
tional agricultural policy, particularly the land 
policy, to the changing conditions and outlook. 
This implies an economic classification of land 
resources which should be readjusted from time 
to time to conform to fundamental changes in 
economic conditions. Developments unfavorable 
to agriculture during 1930 were reflected by 
severe declines in farm real estate values in 
nearly all parts of the country. According to 
this Report, not since 1922 had land values 
diopped in any year to such an extent as during 
the year ended Mar. 1, 1931, The index of esti- 
mated value per acre for the United States as 
a whole decreased from 115 per cent of the pre- 
war level to 100 per cent. 

The sections reporting the greatest declines in 
farm land values, relative to 1930 levels, were 
the West North Central and West South Cen- 
tral States, the decline averaging 11 per cent. 
The East North Central and South Atlantic 
groups reported average declines of 9.4 per cent, 
the East South Central 8.6 per cent, the Middle 
Atlantic 4.7 per cent, the Mountain States 2 
per cent, the Pacific States 1.4 per cent, and the 
New England States 0.8 per cent. The States 
reporting the greatest percentage of decline were 
Arkansas, North Carolina, Missouri, South Caro- 
lina, and Iowa. An appreciable and rather gen- 
eral demand for farm lands to rent resulted from 
the influence of urban unemployment. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Boils continued 
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the nation-wide inventory of the soil fertility re- 
sources of the United States. The soil survey 
continued to furnish a valuable basis for the 
classihcation, selection, and economic adaptation 
of soil types. This practice continued to be world 
wide and the United States retained the lead in 
such work. During the year the Department of 
Agriculture conducted soil-survey work in 86 
separate areas distributed over 30 States and 
two insular territorial possessions. Thirty-nine 
of these areas were completed. Detailed surveys 
aggregating 28,630 square miles and reconnais- 
sance surveys to the extent of 14,014 square miles 
were covered during the year, bringing the total 
acreage for the detailed survey to over 528,000,- 
000 and the reconnaissance survey to nearly 400,- 
000,000, according to the Report of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils for 19S1, 

Continued progress was made the several 
State organizations cooperating with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in the proper cor- 
relation and classification of soils. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture also extended the soil survey 
into mountainous areas and into the areas of 
the national forests to a greater extent than 
ever before. The information obtained is of value 
in determining the distribution of the areas where 
different kinds of timber or different species of 
grasses may be grown most successfully. 

Continued progress was made in the classifica- 
tion of muck and peat soils. A detailed survey 
and classification of peat soils in the Erie- 
Ontario Basin and other areas of New York State 
was carried out and three principal series of 
oiganic soils and 12 type profiles were estab- 
lished and described. Information also accumu- 
lated regarding means of turning unprofitable, 
submaiginal peat lauds to commercial and in- 
dustrial uses other than farming. Marked prog- 
ress was made in the comparison and correlation 
of jirofile data and the work in peat investigation 
and its service steadily expanded. Interest was 
growing in the characteristics and possible 
economic utilization of the alluvial lands in vari- 
ous ])arts of the United States and a compilation 
was made of these areas and a study begun of 
their general character. 

Soil impairment by erosion and runoff con- 
tinued to be leeognized as one of the most im- 
portant problems confronting American agri- 
culture. The investigations of the Department 
of Agriculture were expanded by the establish- 
ment of three additional erosion experimental 
stations in defined major soil regions. The work 
already in operation was enlarged and consider- 
able information accumulated on soil and water 
losses under various controlled conditions of 
soil type, slope, and character of rainfall. This 
made it possible to interpret the basic principles 
of erosion, runoff, and water penetration with 
Builicient clearness to permit the practical ap- 
plication of the results in the plaiming, install- 
ing, and perfecting of erosion control and water 
conservation methods of both engineering and 
agronomic types. 

It was learned that the rate of soil removal 
on some types of land, occupying moderately 
steep slopes, is so rapid as practically to pre- 
clude its conservation when used for clean-tilled 
crops except under systems of strip farming sup- 
plemented by terracing, or terracing supple- 
mented by soil-saving crops grown in rotation 
with the clean-tilled crops. Strip subsoiling also 


gave promise as a means of soil and water con- 
servation and the effectiveness of substantially 
built graded terraces was demonstrated on the 
rolling parts of the red plains of Oklahoma, not 
only in slowing down erosion but in rehabili- 
tating erosion-denuded land. 

New light also was thrown on the function 
and importance of forest litter and leaf mold in 
runoff prevention which pointed to a number of 
possibilities for vegetative erosion control. The 
reconnaissance erosion survey of the United 
States was continued, an area of 27,114,240 acres, 
covering all or part of 70 counties in the drain- 
age basin of the Brazos River being completed. 
Measurements of the annual losses of soil by 
erosion were continued and extensive field ob- 
servations in 34 States indicated that the top- 
soils of 115 important types of farm land aver- 
age only nine inches in depth and are being 
washed away at the rate of seven inches in about 
30 years. A soil saving cultivator was developed 
by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils and the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station which 
gave promise of causing more of the rainfall to 
sink into the soil, thereby reducing erosion. 

The demand continued for more accurate and 
specific information regarding the fertilizer re- 
quirements of crops on soils of known character, 
and soil fertility studies continued to concen- 
trate in that direction with particular reference 
to the needs of cotton, potatoes, sugar beets, small 
fruits, citrus fruits, truck crops, nuts, jjeaches, 
and sugar cane. Soil fertility and fertilizer in- 
vestigations covering the infiuence of fertilizer 
composition and ratio on the shape, quality and 
yield of potatoes were completed. Additional evi- 
dence was obtained of the crop producing and 
economic value of some of the newer concentrated 
fertilizers, but the necessity again was empha- 
sized of exercising precaution in placing and 
distributing these materials on soils subject to 
leaching. 

Results obtained during the year indicated 
that, on such soils where systematic rotations 
are not practiced, the continued use of the rela- 
tively pure fertilizer salt mixtures may create 
serious deficiencies of minor elements like man- 
ganese, boron, copper, iodine and similar ele- 
ments. The evidence continued to accumulate 
that the addition of calcium, magnesium, and 
a number of the heavy metals such as nickel, 
cop})er, zinc, and manganese to concentrated fer- 
tilizers increases the yields of crops on most 
soils. This was particularly true with such crops 
as cotton and tomatoes on soils of the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coastal Plains. 

The relation of soil reaction to crop produc- 
tion continued to receive much attention, with 
particular reference to its infiuence on the prev- 
alence and severity of certain crop diseases and 
on crop yields. The investigations of cotton root 
rot were continued and expanded to provide for 
trials of new fertilizers, more comprehensive tests 
of phosphate sources and particle sizes of new 
fertilizers, experiments leading to a more prac- 
tical and economical system of fertilizer usage, 
and the extension of tests on the effects of sub- 
soiling and deep tillage. Evidence continued to 
accumulate that soils low in phosphoric acid 
are conducive to cotton root rot and that the 
increase in yield of cotton and the acceleration 
of maturity resulting from the use of fertilizer 
mixtures containing combinations of phosphate 
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and nitrogen may constitute effective means of 
offsetting and evading losses due to root rot. 
Late summer subsoiling in conjunction with a 
rotation crop also developed into a successful 
means of reducing root-rot infestation according 
to the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils and the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Laboratory studies were in progress to deter- 
mine the maximum field moisture carrying ca- 
pacity of the horizons of each soil profile, viath a 
view to the correlation of this property with 
field data. Basic information also accumulated 
regarding the physical and chemical character 
of soils which erode badly. A study of field per- 
colation rates was completed showing that per- 
colation in the field is governed to a much greater 
extent by holes, cracks, and crevices than by the 
mechanical composition of the soil. The capacity 
of the soil to disperse in water and to fill such 
cracks is the most important factor in regulating 
the rate of water percolation through soils. 
Important information continued to accumulate, 
especially at the State agricultural experiment 
stations, relating to the functions and nehavior 
of soil colloids, with particular reference to base 
exchange phenomena and availability of soil 
nutrients to plants. 

Work was carried almost to completion on 
soil colloids as semipermeable membranes by the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, indicating a gen- 
eral relationship between the osmotic pressure 
developed with soil colloids as membranes and 
the major chemical constituents of the colloids. 

BiBUOORAi*nY. Advances in the knowledge of 
the sciences of soil technology, microbiology, and 
fertility appear currently in Soil Science, pub- 
lished in Baltimore, Md., and in Journal of the 
American Society of Agronomy, published at 
Geneva, N. Y. Becent books on these subjects are 

E. Blanck, Handbuch der Bodenlehre II ( Berlin ) ; 

F. E. Bear, Soil Management (New York, 1931) ; 
S. A. Waksman and R. L. Starkey, The Soil and 
the Microbe (New York, 1931) ; Recherches Chi- 
miques sur les Sols Podzolises-Leur Amelioration 
(Toulouse, 1930) ; and A. B. Hulbert, Soil: Its 
Influence on the History of the United States 
(New Haven, 1930). See Fertilizers. 

SOKOLOW, Nahum. See Jews. 

SOLAR PHYSICS. See Physios. 

SOLOHON ISLANDS. A group of islands in 
the western Pacific, lying to the eastward of 
Papua. The southern islands of the group 
(Guadalcanar, Malaita, Ysabel, San Cristoval, 
New Georgia, Choiseul, Shortland, and numerous 
smaller ones) are known as the British Solomon 
Islands and are under the protection of Great 
Britain. The land and sea area of the British 
Solomon Islands is about 375,000 square nautical 
miles; population, 150,000 natives and 447 Euro- 
peans (December, 1929). Headquarters of the 
British Resident Commissioner are at Tulagi. 

The northern islands of the Solomon group 
(Bougainville, Buka, and adjacent small islands) 
were tormerly German possessions and now form 
part of the Territory of New Guinea under Aus- 
tralian mandate. The area of this group is about 
4100 square miles and the native population of 
patrolled areas was 38,619, in 1929. See New 
Guinea. 

SOMALILAND, Italian. See Italian So- 
maliland. 

SOMALILAND, s5-md'l5-lftnd, PROTEC- 
TORATE. A British territory on the African 
coast of the Gulf of Aden, bounded by Italian 


Somaliland, Ethiopia, and the French Somali 
Coast. Area, about 68,000 square miles; popula- 
tion estimated at 344,700, mostly Mohammedan 
and entirely nomadic except for permanent settle- 
ments on the coast. The capital and chief port is 
Berbera,^ with about 30,000 inhabitants. Stock 
raising is the main occupation in the interior. 
Governor in 1931, Sir H. B. Kittermaster, ap- 
pointed Jan. 2C, 1920. 

SORGHUM. See Hat. 

SOUND PICTURES. See Motion Pictures; 
Photography. 

SOUND STUDIES. See Physics. 

SOUTH, University op the. A Protestant 
Episcopal institution for the higher education of 
men in Sewanee, Tenn., founded in 1857. The 
enrollment for the autumn term of 1931 was 248, 
of whom 232 were registered in the college and 
19 in the theological school. The faculty had 28 
members, exclusive of student assistants. The in- 
come from productive funds was $04,500, while 
the receipts from all sources totaled $310,190. 
The library contained 44,071 volumes. President, 
Benjamin Ficklin Finney, LL.D. 

SOUTH AFRICA, Union of. A self-governing 
dominion of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Capital, Pretoria; seat of the legislature. 
Cape Town. 

Area and Population. The area and popula- 
tion of the Union by Provinces is shown in the 
accompanying table: 

AREA AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 



Area, 

Non’ 

European 

Province 

square 

European 



Cape of Good 
Hope . . . 

miles 

1921 

1921 

1931 

276,536 

2,132,110 

650,609 

748,455 

Natal 

Transvaal . . 
Oranxe Free 

85,284 

110,450 

1,292,560 

1,544,151 

136,838 

543,485 

177,424 

695,963 

State .... 

49,647 

440,271 

188,556 

205,324 

Total .. 

471,917 

5,409,092 

1,519,488 

1,827,166 


Of the total white population in 1931, more than 
55 per cent wei’e of Dutch origin and about 36 
per cent were British. No enumeration of the 
colored and native population was made in con- 
nection with the census of Europeans taken in 
May, 1931. However, the total population in 1930 
was estimated at 8,014,000, of which 1,799,000 
were Europeans and 0,215,000 non-Europeans 
(5,438,700 natives, 188,800 Asiatics, and 587,500 
mixed and other colored persons). The 1931 
census showed a gain of about 9 per cent in the 
European population in five years; Transvaal, 
the fastest growing area, gained 14 per cent. The 
urban white population increased in all Provinces, 
but only Transvaal reported a rural increase. 
For the European population, the average an- 
nual number of births from 1920 to 1930 was 
45,421 and of deaths 16,912, the respective rates 
per 1000 inhabitants being 26.1 and 9.6. Im- 
migrants in 1930 numbered 7101 and emigrants 
6699; of these 5904 and 4623, respectively, were 
Europeans. 

The estimated total population of the chief 
cities in 1930, with 1931 census figures of the 
white population in parentheses, was: Johannes- 
burg, 330,695 (205,544); Cape Town, 264,892 
(140,249); Durban, 116,215 (86,296); Pretoria, 
74,821 (61,627); Port Elizabeth, 62,824 (43,- 
748); Benoni, 48,700; Bloemfontein, 47,714 (28,- 
361). 

Education. In 1930 there were 703,786 stu- 
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dents in state and state-aided schools (other than 
schools of higher education), of which 858,786 
were Europeans and 345,000 non-Europeans. A 
total of 7156 students were enrolled in the 10 
institutions of university rank, the principal ones 
being the universities of Cape Town, Stellenbosch, 
Witwatersrand, and Transvaal University Col- 
lege (Pretoria). 

Production. Of about 10,000,000 acres under 
cultivation in 1030, approximately 60 per cent 
was devoted to cereals, with corn dominant. The 
yields of the chief crops in 1930-31, with 1929- 
30 figures in parentheses, were (in bushels ex- 
cept as indicated): Wheat, 10,180,000 (11,140,- 
000) ; barley, 1,046,000 (2,007,000) ; oats, 6,920,- 
000 (10,289,000) ; corn, 61,264,000 (80,382,000) ; 
potatoes, 4,636,000 (6,063,000) ; sugar cane, 

2,798,000 short tons in 1929-30; tobacco (Euro- 
peans only), 12,000,000 pounds (13,000,000); 
cotton, 6,736,000 pounds (5,760,000). The wine 
production in 1929-30 was 19,720,000 gallons; 
groundnuts, 20,390,000 pounds. Livestock in 1929 
included 10,618,000 cattle, 804,000 swine, 46,012,- 
000 sheep, and 7,894,000 goats. Wool production 
for the season ended July 30, 1930, was 307,- 
000,000 pounds, the largest recorded; mohair 
production was 9,338,000 pounds. 

Mineral production in 1930 was valued at 
£58,986,000 (£60,599,000 in 1929). The Union 
is the chief gold and diamond producing region 
of the world. The value of output of the principal 
minerals in 19.30 was: Gold, £45,620,000; dia- 
monds, £8,341,000; coal, £3,497,000; copper, 
£.502,000; asbestos, £.341,000; platinum, £299,000. 
Gold production in 19.31 was estimated at 10,- 
874,145 fine ounces (10,716,351 fine ounces in 
1930), valued at £45,772,843 (see Gold). With 
the completion of a connecting railway line, 
important manganese deposits at Postmasburg 
were brought into production in 1930. Vanadium 
and chrome arc also produced. For the year 
ended June .30, 1929, manufacturing establish- 
ments employed 217,660 workers and 934,516 
horse power, producing commodities valued at 
£113,441,000, of which £54,619,000 represented 
the value added in process of manufacture. 

CoMMKRCE. Foreign trade declined approxi- 
mately 20 per cent in 1930, as compared with 
1929, imports showing the greatest decrease. Im- 
ports were valued at £64,559,000 (£83,467,000 
in 1929) and exports at £67,931,000 (£80,943,- 
000 in 1929). In 1931, according to preliminary 
returns, imports were valued at 52,975,000 South 
African pounds and exports at 71,9.36,000 South 
African pounds ($4.8665 at par). The 1930 ex- 
ports were marked by large decreases in the 
value of wool and diamond shipments and the 
increase of nearly 300,000 ounces in gold bullion. 
The volume of exports was only slightly lower 
than in 1929. Gold bars, wool, diamonds, corn, 
and hides and skins, in the order named, were 
the chief exports. I’he United Kingdom furnished 
44.7 per cent of all imports (43.3 in 1929) and 
purchased 74.3 per cent of all exports (68.8). 
Respective shares of the United States were 16.3 
and 1.8 per cent. The total value of goods im- 
ported in 1931 was £62,974,882 (South African 
pounds of $4.8665); exports amounted to £71,- 
936,571 and the excess of exports to £18,961,689 
(provisional figures). 

Finance. The fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1931, 
closed with a net deficit of £1,212,000, compared 
with a surplus of £300,000 for the preceding 
fiscal year. According to estimates, receipts in 


1930- 31 were about £28,300,000 and expendi- 
tures £30,000,000; for 1931-32, budget estimates 
were reported at £27,513,000 and £29,389,000, 
respectively. To meet the 1930-31 deficit and the 

1931- 32 estimated expenditures, new taxation ag- 
gregating £2,160,000 was imposed, but an ac- 
cumulated deficit of £780,000 was anticipated at 
the end of March, 1932. The Government of the 
Union remained on the gold standard through- 
out 1931, despite abandonment of gold by Great 
Britain. It also declined to accept the British 
Government’s offer of a moratorium on its debt, 
the payments on which totaled about £337,600 
annually. The gross debt of the Union on Mar. 
31, 1930, was £249,651,000 and the net debt was 
£232,091,000. Of the gross debt, £155,997,000 was 
external and was all floated in London. 

Communications. The railway mileage in 1930 
was 13,284, all government owned except 400 
miles of private line. For the year ended Mar. 
31, 1931, the government railways reported op- 
erating revenues of £24,321,854 and expenditures 
of £19,308,4444, compared with £26,130,549 and 
£20,878,639, respectively, for 1929-30. Access to 
the west coast of Africa from the South African 
railway system was made possible in 1931 by 
the extension of the Benguela Railway to meet 
the Katanga Railway in the Belgian Congo. High- 
ways in 1930 extended 85,598 miles, of which 
680 miles were macadam. In 1930, 1579 vessels, 
of 5,415,000 net registered tons, entered South 
African ports in the foreign trade and 1601 
vessels, of 5,447,000 tons, cleared. Durban is the 
chief port, handling 42 per cent of the volume 
of all imports and 72 per cent of the total exports 
in 1930. 

Government. The executive power is vested in 
a governor-general, appointed by the Crown, who 
acts through an executive council of ministers, 
each in charge of a department. Legislative 
power rested (1931) in a parliament, consisting 
of a senate of 40 members, of whom eight were 
nominated by the governor-general-in-council and 
32 by the Provinces (eight each), and a house of 
assembly of 148 members, distributed among 
the Provinces as follows : Cape of Good Hope, 68 ; 
Transvaal, 55; Natal, 17 ; and Orange Free State, 
18; the basis of suffrage being the same as that 
existing in each Province at the time of the 
formation of the Union. The executive council 
in 1931 was composed as follows: Prime Min- 
ister and Minister of External Affairs, General 
J. B. M. Hertzog; Interior, Health, and Educa- 
tion, Dr. D. F. Malan; Mines and Industries, A. 
P. J. Fouric; Railways and Harbors, C. W. 
Malan; Finance, N. C. Havenga; Justice, O. 
Pirow; Defense and Labor, Col. F. H. P. Cres- 
well; Agriculture, Gen. J. C. G. Kemp; Lands, 
P. G. W. Grobler; Posts and Tele^aphs and 
Public Works, H. W. Sampson; Native Affairs, 
E. .G. Jansen. 

The composition of the Assembly, following 
the elections of June, 1929, was: Nationalists, 
78; South African party, 61; Labor (Creswell), 
6; Labor (National Council), 3; Independent, 1. 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief in 
1931, Earl of Clarendon, appointed January, 
1931. 

History. The refusal of General Hertzog’s 
Nationalist Government to follow the example 
of Great Britain in abandoning the gold standard 
(Sept. 21, 1931) gave rise to the major political 
issue of 1931. The predominant British financial 
interests, merchants, and the producers of pri- 
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mary products viTOrously opposed the Govom- 
ment’s policy, which seriously dislocated South 
Africa’s foreign trade. On the other hand, the 
Government was able to save some £2,600,000 
on each of its semi-annual interest payments in 
London as a result of the 30 per cent deprecia- 
tion in sterling. Preservation of the gold standard 
was also favored by the Afrikaaner, or Boer, 
majority of the white population as a step toward 
the elimination of South Africa’s dependence upon 
the British financial system. Earlier in the year 
there had been strong evidence of a revival of 
the Afrikander movement for the establishment 
of a republic and the break with sterling was in 
line with republican wishes. 

The conflict over the gold standard thus tended 
to emphasize the schism between the Boer and 
British elements in the population. But it also 
cut across racial lines. There were many Afri- 
kanders among the farmers and wool producers, 
who were unable to sell their products in either 
non-gold standard countries, owing to exchange 
losses, or in gold standard countries, which 
could buy more advantageously in Australia and 
other countries with depreciated currencies. To 
conciliate the farmers, the Government on Octo- 
ber 29 established an export subsidy of 10 per 
cent on all primary exports except golds, dia- 
monds, and sugar. The subsidy was paid out of 
a special primage duty of 5 per cent ad valorem 
on all imports. In November the Government 
called a special session of Parliament, which ap- 
proved its monetary policy and the export sub- 
sidy on November 25 by a vote of 78 to 53. The 
Government thereupon affirmed its intention of 
remaining on the gold standard permanently. At 
the close of the year, however, a strong opposi- 
tion campaign was under way, led by Gen. Jan 
Christiaan Smuts, head of the South African 
party. 

Earlier in the year the Government found it 
necessary to intervene on behalf of many farm- 
ers reduced to desperate straits by the collapse 
of agricultural prices. A bill was passed by 
Parliament providing for the raising of an in- 
ternal loan of $25,000,000 with which to guaran- 
tee farmers’ debts up to an individual maximum 
of $5000. During the summer General Hertzog 
told the Nationalist Party Congress at Pretoria 
that the Government had decided upon the 
gradual abolition of the system of provincial 
councils. His primary objective was the centrali- 
zation of financial control of the Provinces in the 
Union Government. The increase in the European 
population revealed by the census of May, 1931, 
involved important changes in parliamentary 
representation. The House of Assembly was to 
be expanded to its maximum of 150 members 
provided for under the Act of Union, with Cape 
of Good Hope having 61 seats, Transvaal 57, 
Natal 16, and the Orange Free State 16. Con- 
sult Jan H. Hofmeyr, ^outh Africa (London, 
1031). See Military Pboobess. 

SOUTH AMEHICA. See under the various 
South American countries; Exploration. 

SOUTH AHEBICAN LITEBATUBE. See 
Spanibh-American Literatures. 

SOUTHAMPTON, England, Harbor Im- 
provements. See Ports and Harbors. 

SOUTH AUSTBALIA. A sUte of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, occupying the south cen- 
tral part of the continent. Area, 380,070 square 
miles; population, 496,160 at the census of 1921, 
as compared with an estimate of 682,127 on Jan. 


1, 1981. Adelaide, the capital and largest city, 
had 324,420 inhabitants on the latter date, a de- 
crease of 478 during 1930. Births in 1930 ex- 
ceeded deaths by 5133, but 3277 more emigrants 
left the State than the number of immigrants 
entering. Accordingly the total estimated increase 
for 1930 was 1856, compared with 923 in 1929 
and 14,761 in 1926. 

Education is free and compulsory. In 1929, 
there were 1067 public schools, with 93,629 pupils, 
and 189 private schools, with 16,087 pupils. There 
is a State university at Adelaide. The value of 
ppduction in 1928-29 aggi*egated £36,177,658, 
divided as follows: Crops, £13,152,300; manu- 
factures (value added in process), £12,163,066; 
pastoral, £6,615,431; dairying, £1,842,364; miner- 
als, £1,032,952; fisheries, game, poultry, forestry, 
etc., £1,317,546. Wheat is the principal crop; 
production in 1930-31 was estimated at 34,871,- 
000 bushels from 4,120,000 acres (23,345,093 
bushels in 1929-30). Barley, oats, hay, and grapes 
are other leading crops. Wine production in 
1929-30 totaled 12,188,651 gallons. The wool out- 
put in 1930 was 07,300,881 pounds from 5,500,- 
000 sheep. 

The value of direct oversea imports for the 
year ended June 30, 1930, was £9,228,785; of 
direct oversea exports, £15,009,496; for 1930-31, 
imports were £3,911,596 and exports £10,067,986. 
Wool, wheat, flour, minerals, meats, wine, fruits, 
hides, and leather are the leading exports. The 
State faced a critical financial situation in 1931 
(see Australia under Finance and History), For 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, revenue to- 
taled £10,551,061 and expenditure £12,176,840. 
In the same year the net State loan expenditure 
was £2,493,287. The total net debt June 30, 1930, 
was £93,977,794, or about $787 per capita. The 
budget for 1930-31 estimated receipts at £12,- 
764,050 and expenditures at £12,747,583. There 
were 2536 miles of government-owned railway 
open for traffic in the fiscal year 1929-30, which 
reported a net loss for the year of $8,747,630, 
bringing the cumulative deficit to $154,385,287. 

Executive power is vested in a governor ap- 
pointed by the Crown and an executive council 
composed of six Ministers responsible to Par- 
liament and the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Parliament consists of a legislative coun- 
cil of 20 members and an assembly of 46 members 
elected for three years. The Assembly elected 
Apr. 6, 1930, was composed of 30 Laborites, 13 
Liberals, 2 Country party memlxjrs, and 1 In- 
dependent. Governor in 1931, Sir Alexander G. A. 
IIore-Ruthven. Premier, Treasurer, and Minister 
of Education, L. L. Hill (Labor). See Australia. 

SOUTH CABOLINA. Population. According 
to the Fifteenth Census the population of the 
State on Apr. 1, 1930, was 1,738,765, in 1920 it 
was 1,683,724. The native whites became the 
predominant part of the population, increasing 
to 938,774 (1930), from 812,137 (1920); while 
the Negroes decreased to 793,681 (1930), from 
864,719 (1920). The scattering of foreign-born 
whites diminished to 5266 (1930), from 6401 
(1920). There were, in 1930, 959 Indians. The 
urban population — ^those living in places of at 
least 2500 inhabitants — increased sharply to 371,- 
080 (1930h from 293,987 (1920). The rural fell 
off slightly to 1,367,685 (1930), from 1,389,737 
(1920). 

Of 687,721 persons reported as in the gainful 
occupations in 1930, 344,641 or almost exactly 
one half, were in agriculture, 162,224 farmers 
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included ; in manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries were 145,174, whereof 74,196 were in 
cotton mills; in trade were 49,172; in domestic 
or personal service, 68,131; in transportation, 
30,189; in professional service, 28,459. 

Charleston, the most populous city, had 62,- 
266 inhabitants (1930), 67,957 (1920); Colum- 
bia, the capital, 51,581 (1080), 37,524 (1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production and value of the prin- 
cipal crops in 1931 and 1930; 


Crop Tear 

Cotton 1931 

1930 

Corn 1981 

1930 

Tobacco .... 1931 
1980 

Oats 1981 

1930 

Hay, tame . . 1931 
1930 

Sweet potatoes 1931 
1930 

Potatoes . . . 1931 
1980 


A^creage 

1.940.000 

2.173.000 

1.608.000 
1,531,000 

98.000 
116,000 

878.000 

844.000 

244.000 

200.000 

58.000 

49.000 

25.000 

21.000 


Prod. Bu. 
1,016,000 • 
1 , 001 , 000 * 

22.994.000 

22 . 200.000 

70.070.000 » 

98.600.000 » 

9.450.000 

7.912.000 

178.000 « 

144.000 « 

3.180.000 

4.655.000 

3.550.000 

2.885.000 


Value 


fl0,117.000 

19.980.000 

6.446.000 

11.832.000 

8 . 686.000 

6.855.000 

2.118.000 

2.707.000 

2.067.000 

8.724.000 

2.486.000 

8 . 866.000 


* Bales. ^ Pounds Tons. 

Mineral Production. The chief feature of the 
State’s mineral industry, the quarrying of stone, 
was less active in 1929, the output for that year 
falling to 1,067,060 short tons, from 1,278,190 
tons for 1928; by value, to $1,702,575 (1929), 
from $2,203,863 (1928). Clay products, next in 
importance, attained a value of $1,252,817 for 
1929 and $1,462,055 for 1928. The raw clay ex- 
tracted, wliich did not all go into the State’s 
clay produc*t8, was valued at $896,472 for 1929 
and $1,000,103 for 1928. The total value of the 
mineral production of the State was $3,502,112 
for 1929; for 1928, $4,045,849. 

Manufacture, h'iguros gathered by the Fed- 
eral Census in 1930 and covering the year 1929 
gave the numljer of the State’s manufacturing 
establishments as 1058. These establishments em- 
ployed 108,600 w'age earners (a decrease of 0.4 
p<*r cent from the number employed in 1927). 
The wages paid these earners amounted to $73,- 
231,687 (1.6 per cent less than payments of 1927 
for wages). Materials for manufacture, plus fuel 
and purchased electricity, cost $227,103,083 (an 
excess of 10 per cent over these costs for 1927). 
The manufactured product attained the value of 
$385,330,461 (exceeding the total for 1927 by 
7.5 per cent). Value added by manufacture was 
estimated as $158,236,378. Columbia, among the 
manufacturing centres, had 67 establishments, 
3769 wage earners, a wage total of $3,404,850, 
and a product of $18,107,816. Charleston had 64 
establishments, 2770 wage earneis, a wage bill of 
$2,619,304 and a product of $19,765,055. 

Finance. State expenditures of the year end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1930, as reported to the United States 
Department of Commerce, were; for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, 
$14,211,250 (of which $3,867,284 was for local 
education); for interest on debt, $2,354,867; 
for permanent improvements, $13,602,972; total, 
$30,170^40 (of which $15,578,935 was for high- 
ways, $2,226,268 being for maintenance and $13,- 
352,667 for construction). Revenues were $21,- 
331,317. Of these, property and special taxes 
formed 26.5 per cent; departmental earnings and 
remuneration to the State for officers’ services, 
6.5 ; sale of licenses, 50.0 ( including gasoline sale 


taxes amounting to $6,108,624). The State’s 
funded debt outstanding on Dec. 31, 1930, was 
$56,859,658. Net of sinking fund assets, it was 
$66,478,741. On a property valuation of $415,- 
390,125 were levied in the year State taxes of 
$2,803,192. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 3779.67. There had been brought into opera- 
tion, during the year preceding, 3 miles of line, 
but 2.28 miles had been abandoned. 

Education. There were enrolled in the aca- 
demic year 1930-31, in the public schools of the 
State, 461,813 pupils, of whom 240,091 were 
white and 212,722 were colored. The reported 
enumeration of inhabitants of school age being 
637,613 (339,736 white and 333,877 colored), 
the percentage of enrollment was 73 for whites, 
64 for the colored and 69 for all. Those enrolled 
in elementary schools or grades numbered 202,231 
whites and 203,816 Negroes: 406,047 in all. In 
high schools were enrolled 46,860 whites and 
8906 Negroes: 65,766 in all. The year’s current 
expenditures for public school education totaled 
$11,005,845 for white schools, $1,566,471 for 
colored and $12,572,316 for all. Teachers’ salaries 
averaged, by the year, $967 for whites, $316 for 
Negroes, and $739 for all teachers. 

Legislation. The General Assembly held a 
regular biennial session, the longest since 1871, 
concluding on May 9, after a duration of 118 
days. Rigid measures of retrenchment were 
adopted. The appropriation bill as enacted and 
signed imposed reductions in the salaries of prac- 
tically all State employees. The Attorney General 
and the State Tax Commission were authorized 
by the Legislature to settle a pending litigation 
over taxes of the Southern l^ilway Company 
for not less than $240,000, or not quite three- 
fifths of the total sought for income taxes as due 
for the years 1921-25. The annual appropriations 
were reduced by some $1,275,000, to the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000,000. 

Special Session. Called in special session to 
deal with the excess of cotton, the Legislature 
met on September 14 and adjourned on the 24th. 
It passed an act to prohibit the planting of cotton 
in the State in 1032, as a measure to reduce the 
oversupply, provided that 75 per cent of the 
cotton area of the United States be likewise put 
under prohibition. 

Political and Other Events. A dam, 7838 
feet long, across the Saluda River, 14 miles 
northwest of Columbia, creating a reservoir of 
the capacity of 763,000,000,000 gallons and serv- 
ing a hydro-electric plant of the Associated Gas 
and Electric Company, built by the J. G. White 
Company, was completed for service. 

Officers. Governor, Ibra C. Blackwood; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, James O. Sheppard; Secretary 
of State, W. P. Blackwell; Treasurer, J. H. Scar- 
borough; Budget Secretary, Walter E. Duncan; 
Attorney General, John M. Daniel; Comptroller- 
General, A. J. Beattie. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Eugene S. Blease; Associate Justices, Thomas 
P. Cothran, John G. Stabler, Jesse F. Carter, 
Mille^e L. Bonham. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, University of. A non- 
sectarian State institution of higher education 
in Columbia, chartered in 1801 and opened in 
1805. The enrollment for the autumn session of 
1931 totaled 1660, of whom 1067 were men and 
693 women. The registration for the summer 
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tesBion was 484. The faculty, including instruo* 
tors, numbered 103. The appropriation by the 
(General Assembly of the State of South Carolina 
was $375,000 for the fiscal year. There were 110,- 
000 volumes in the libraries. In the fall of 1031 
the school of education occupied its new building, 
erected at a cost of $300,000; this building was 
also to house the university high school. Acting 
Presi den t, Leonard T. Baker, A.M., LL.D. 

SOUTH DAKOTA Population. According 
to the Fifteenth Census, the population of the 
State on Apr. 1, 1030, was 692,840; in 1020 it 
was 636,547. In composition, it was: native 
white, 603,805 (1030), 536,766 (1920); foreign- 
born white, 65,648 (1030), 82,301 (1020) ; Negro 
646 (1030), 832 (1920) ; Indian, 21,833 (1930) ; 
Mexican, 816 (1030) ; and a scattering oif Asiat- 
ics. The rural population, 561,042 (1030), 534,- 
675 (1920), remained over five times the urban; 
but the latter, the dwellers in communities of at 
least 2500, rose to 130,007 (1930), from 101,- 
872 (1920). Of 247,678 reported in 1030 as gain- 
ful workers, 130,786 were in agriculture, 28,002 
in trade, 22,220 in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, 17,036 in transportation, and 20,257 
in professional service. The capital is Pierre. The 
most populous city, Sioux Falls, had 33,362 in- 
habitants (1930), 25,202 (1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1031 and 1930: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod, Bu. Value 

Corn 1031 4,837,000 26,192,000 $10,312,000 

1930 5,146,000 82,336,000 88,698.000 

Hay. tame .. 1931 1.195,000 556,000« 4,464,000 

1930 1,178.000 1,076,000 • 9,146,000 

Wheat 1931 2,796,000 16,831,000 7,680.000 

1930 3,808,000 45,279,000 21,001,000 

Oats 1931 1.746,000 20,068,000 4,416,000 

1930 2.385,000 70,358,000 14,776,000 

Barley 1931 1,833,000 16,080,000 5,838,000 

1930 1,987,000 42,720,000 12,389,000 

Flaxseed 1931 185,000 462.000 641,000 

1930 702,000 3,299,000 4,388,000 

PoUtoes ... 1931 64,000 2,160,000 972,000 

1930 58,000 3.654.000 8.471,000 

Bye 1931 873,000 2,728,000 899.000 

1930 414,000 6,293,000 1,673,000 


• Tons. 

Mineral Production. About three-fourths of 
the State’s total of mineral production, measured 
by value, was derived in 1929 from the output 
of gold, essentially from the working of the 
Homestake mines. The production of gold in- 
creased conspicuously to 406,297 fine ounces for 
1930, from 312,328 for 1929; by value, to $8,- 
398,900 (1930), from $6,456,400 (1929). There 
was a subsidiary production of silver amounting 
ing in either year to less than $50,000 in value. 
The yield of stone rose to 250,440 short tons for 
1929, from 172,360 for 1928; by value, to $635,- 
890 (1929), from $451,869 (1928). The total 
value of the State’s mineral production was $8,- 
914,334 for 1929; for 1928, $9,443,488. 

The production of mines in South Dakota in 
1931 was estimated at $8,848,000 in gold and 
109,000 ounces of silver, by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, as against $8,418,008 in gold and 105,- 
236 ounces of silver in 1930. The Homestake 
mine, at Lead, Lawrence County, the largest pro- 
ducing gold mine in the United States, was op- 
erated continuously. For 1930, this company's 
report showed 1,364,456 tons mined; the pro- 
ceeds from gold-silver bullion by amalgamation 
followed by cyanidation of sands and slimes were 


$8,426,195; the dividends paid were $2,009,280. 

Manufacture. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering the vear 1929 gave the num- 
ber of the State’s manufacturing establishments 
as 618 (nearly 10 per cent above the number for 
1927). These establishments employed 6518 wage 
earners (17.4 per cent more than had been em- 
ployed in 1927). Their wages totaled $8,085,912 
(19 per cent in excess of the total for 1927). 
Materials for manufacture, plus fuel and pur- 
chased electricity, cost $75,167,023 (nearly 19 
per cent above the corresponding cost for 1927). 
The manufactured product of 1929 was valued 
at $97,768,846 (an excess of 17.8 per cent over 
the 1927 total). Value added by manufacture 
was estimated as $22,601,823. Sioux Falls had 
75 establishments, 2393 wage earners, a wage 
total of $2,794,414, and a product of $47,170,805. 

Finance. State expenditures of the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $9,489,- 
270 (of which $1,722,400 was for local educa- 
tion) ; for conducting public-service enterprises, 
$625,672; for interest on debt, $2,825,570; for 
permanent improvements, $3,742,083; total, $16,- 
682,595 (of which $5,344,172 was for highways, 
$2,358,782 being for maintenance and $2,985,390 
for construction). Revenues were $19,779,229. Of 
these, property and special taxes formed 27.3 
per cent; departmental earnings and remunera- 
tion to the State for officers’ services, 7.7 ; sale 
of licenses, 34.0 (including gasoline sales taxes 
amounting to $3,749,134). The State’s funded 
debt outstending on June 30, 1930, was $55,594,- 
023. Net of sinking fund as.sets, it was $10,795,- 
814. On a property valuation of $1,744,499,116 
were levied in the year State taxes of $5,279,476. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 4237.87. No additions of line had been made 
during the year preceding, while the operation 
of 49.58 miles had been given up. 

Education. As reported in 1931, the number 
of persons of school age in the State was 214,503. 
The number of those enrolled as pupils in the 
public schools was 165,624. Of these, 134,286 
were in common schools or elementary grades, 
and 31,338 in high schools. For the academic 
year 1929-30, the expenditures for public-school 
education totaled $19,213,611. The annual salaries 
of teachers averaged $1282.39. 

There was installed on July 1, 1931, according 
to State superintendent Giffen, a uniform system 
of accounting in all the public schools. The law 
for the certification of teachers was practically 
rewritten by the Legislature. 

Charities and Corrections. As administered 
in 1931, the activity of the State in the care 
and custody of persons was in the hands of the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections. This 
board was composed of three members, appoint- 
ed by the Governor, one every three years. It 
governed and controlled the State’s seven chari- 
table and penal institutions. These, with their 
populations as reported in December, 1931, were: 
State Hospital for the Insane, Yankton, 1450; 
School and Home for the Feeble-Minded, Ked- 
fteld, 520; State Penitentiary, Sioux Falls, 548; 
School for the Blind, Gary, 60; School for the 
Deaf, Sioux Falls, 120; Training School (reforma- 
tive), Plankinton, 150; State Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium, Custef, 300. 

Legislation. Among the enactments of the 
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regular biennial sesBion of the Legislature was 
one for the construction of an annex to the 
Capitol Building; a commission was created, with 
the Governor as chairman, to supervise the work. 
Another measure heavily increased the license 
fees on heavy motor trucks and added an esti- 
mated 60 per cent to the allotments of revenue to 
counties for the construction and maintenance of 
highways. As a step to encourage the develop- 
ment of municipal utility plants, the power was 
given to municipalities to pledge the future 
earnings of such plants in order to secure the 
capital needed for them. By another measure, 
raising to 66 per cent, from 55, the vote neces- 
sary to approve the sale of a municipally owned 
public utility, the tendency of municipalities to 
sell out to private corporations was discouraged. 

The State's representation in the Federal Con- 
gress having been reduced to tw'o Representatives, 
from three, by the new reapportionment, the 
Legislature redistricted the State in accordance 
with the change. The old First and Second dis- 
tricts, having a combined population of some 
550,000 and comprising the territory east of the 
Missouri River, were merged into a new First 
District; the old Third district, west of the river, 
with a population of some 175,000 became the new 
Second District. 

Political and Other Events. The last band 
of the Uuttcriie sect, which had migrated to the 
State in 1874, abandoned their Wolf Creek colony 
and departed for Canada on September 6. The 
TTutterites had at one time 17 colonies in South 
Dakota containing some 4000 memliers, who had 
left Russia to be rid of the obligation of military 
service. A particularly severe pest of grass- 
ho})pers did great damage to crops in the Rosebud 
area of the south-central part of the State during 
the summer, infesting an area of 100 by 125 
miles. 

Officers. Governor, Warren Green; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, 0. K. Whitney; Secretary of State, 
Elizabeth Coyne; Treasurer, A. C. Goodhope; 
Auditor, William M. Dunn; Attorney-General. 
M. Q. Sharpe; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, E. C. Giflin. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Presiding Judge, 
Samuel C. Policy; Judges, Dwight Campbell, 
E. D. Rol>erta, Frederick A. Warren, II. B, Ru- 
dolj)h. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, University of. A State 
institution of higher education in Vermilion, 
founded in 1882. The enrollment for the autumn 
term of 1931 was 984 and for the summer ses- 
sion, 432. The faculty and staff numbered 146. 
The operating income for the year was $488,405. 
The library contained 72,600 volumes. President, 
Herman G. James, J.D., Ph.D. 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE. A 
State college of agriculture and mechanic arts in 
Brookings, founded in 1882. The enrollment for 
the summer session and the autumn of 1931 was 
1288 ; summer school, 272. The teaching staff 
was equivalent to 87 full-time teachers. The pro- 
ductive funds of the college amounted to $608,- 
744. The income for 1930-31 w^as $1,032,390. The 
library contained 44,740 bound volumes and 15,- 
000 pamphlets. President, Charles W. Pugsley, 
D.Agr. 

SOUTHEBN CALIFOBKIA, Univebsitt of. 
An institution of higher education for men and 
women in Los Angeles, Calif., founded in 1879. 
It comprises the following schools and colleges: 
Letters, arts and sciences, music, dentistry, p^r- 


graduate, religion, law, speech, commerce 
and business administration, education, social 
welfare, architecture, engineering, medicine, in- 
ternational^ relations, philosophy, merchandising, 
public administration, and university college. The 
enrollment for 1930-31, including summer ses- 
sion and extension classes, was 16,185. In the 
autumn of 1931, there were 550 members on the 
faculty. The endowment was $1,717,000, the in- 
come from tuition and fees, $1,737,968, and other 
income, $286,450. There were 142,000 volumes in 
the library. In 1931 construction of a new library 
building was begun. President, Rufus B. von 
Kleins mid, Sc.D., J.D. 

SO UTH OEOBGIA. See Falkland Islands. 

SOUTH MANCHUBIA BAILWAY. See 

Manchuria; Kwantung; Japan under History. 

SOUTH OBKNEYS. See Falkland Islands. 

SOUTH-WEST AFBICA. A former German 
protectorate, administered since Dec. 17, 1920, 
by the Union of South Africa under a mandate 
from the League of Nations; bounded by Angola, 
the Atlantic Ocean, Cape Providence of the Union, 
and Bechuanaland Protectorate. Area, 322,394 
square miles; population, at the census of 1926, 
24,115 Europeans and about 234,790 natives; 
estimated in 1930, 30,404 Europeans and 261,117 
natives. Capital, Windhoek, with 4602 European 
and 13,753 native inhabitants. 

In 1929, there were 63 Government schools, 
with 3623 pupils, and 56 private schools, with 
1368 pupils. The country is generally too dry for 
agriculture, and mining and stock-raising are lead- 
ing industries. Imports in 1930 were valued at 
$10,325,770; exports, $12,745,400. The budget for 
1930-31 estimated revenue at £707,000 and ex- 
penditure at £1,516,710, including a loan expendi- 
ture of £623,890. 

Executive power is delegated by the Governor- 
General of the Union of South Africa to an ad- 
ministrator with full authority to legislate. The 
Constitution conferred on the territory in 1925 
provided also for an executive committee, an ad- 
visory council, and a legislative assembly. Ad- 
ministrator in 1931, A. J. Worth. 

SOVIET CENTBAL ASIA. A region in Cen- 
tral Asia, including the territory formerly known 
as Russian Turkestan, and extending from the 
Caspian Sea to Mongolia and Sinkiang and from 
Siberia to the northern boundaries of Afghan- 
istan, and Persia. Administratively it is divided 
into the following soviet socialist republics and 
autonomous areas affiliated with the Soviet 
Union ; 


SOVIET REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL ASIA 


Republics 

Area, 
eg. miles 

Population 

Turcoman S. S. R 

180,668 

1,030,600 

Uzbek S. 8. R 

. . 76,598 

4,525,000 

Tadzhik S. S. R 

64,826 

745,200 

Kara-Kalpak Aut. Area . . . 

46,320 
. . 60,000 

370,000 

Kirghiz A. S. 8. R 

1,000.000 


Soviet Central Asia also includes the southern 
part of the Autonomous Kazak Republic, which, 
like the Kirghiz Republic and the Kara-Kalpak 
Autonomous Area, is a part of the Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. The figures 
given for both area and population are rough 
estimates. See Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

SOVIET BUSSIA. See Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. 
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SOVIET UNION. See Union of Soyist So- 

CIAT.IST RuPUBLICS. 

SPAIN. A former constitutional monarchy of 
southwestern Europe, proclaimed a republic on 
Apr. 14, 1931. Capital, Madrid. 

Abea and Population. Continental Spain has 
an area of 100,060 square miles; including ^e 
Balearic and Canary Islands, the total area is 
106,607 square miles, or about one>third less 
than that of Texas. The population on Jan. 1., 
1930, was estimated at 22,760,864, as compared 
with 21,338,381 at the census of 1920. The density 
of population is about 113 per square mile, com- 
pared with 338 for Italy and 40 for the United 
States. Births in 1920 totaled 653,671; deaths, 
407,411; marriages, 168,337. Emigp*ants in 1929 
number^ 97,466, but the outward flow was large- 
ly offset Spaniards returning from foreign 
countries, excess of emigrants over immi- 
grants declined from 72,663 in 1913 to about 
1186 in 1927. Emigration is principally to Span- 
ish America. The principal cities, with the esti- 
mated population on Jan. 1, 1930, are: Madrid, 
825,471; Barcelona, 775,272; Valencia, 272,129; 
Seville, 217,924; Bilbao, 160,601; Malaga, 160,- 
228; Zaragoza, 157,399; Murcia, 166,468; Gra- 
nada, 109,001; Cartegena, 101,493. 

Education. At the census of 1920, 45.46 per 
cent of the population could neither read nor 
write. Elementary education is free for the most 
part. In 1928, there were 23,690 public and alwmt 
6000 private elementary schools, with a total of 
approximately 3,200,000 pupils. For secondary 
instruction, there were 66 schools, with 77,347 
students; and for higher education, 11 universi- 
ties, with 39,719 students. Barcelona, Granada, 
Madrid, Murcia, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, 
Seville, Valencia, Valladolid, and Zaragoza each 
has a university. 

Production. Spain is predominantly an agri- 
cultural country, although two-thirds of the 
country is so dry that crops arc problematical or 
impossible without irrigation. The area under 
cultivation in 1925 was 47,823,000 acres, or 38.3 
per cent of the total area ; about 7 per cent of the 
land under crops was irrigated. Tne total value 
of field crops and products of vines and orchards 
was $1,425,428,000 in 1929. Cereals, rice, potatoes, 
and sugar beets are leading crops. 

Spain is normally the leading olive-producing 
country of the world. Citrus and other fruits, 
figs, nuts, garden truck, esparto, flax, hemp, and 
silk are other products. Livestock in 1928 in- 
cluded 19,370,443 sheep, 4,773,366 swine, 3,659,- 
639 cattle, 1,163,874 mules, and 698,306 horses. 
See Aqricut-ture under World Agriculture. 

Together with extensive mineral and water- 
power resources, Spain’s agi'icultural and forest 
products furnished the basis for a considerable 
industrial development during .and after the 
World War. There is an exportable surplus of 
copper, iron, lead, zinc, manganese, mercury, and 
pyrite, and adequate amounts for domestic use 
of tungsten, barite, fluorspar, graphite, gypsum, 
talc, and soapstone. British capital controls roost 
of the valuable mineral deposits. The output of 
the principal minerals in 1930, in metric tons, 
was as follows: Coal and lignite, 7,559,000; pig 
iron, 685,800; lead, 122,300; zinc, 10,700. 

Cork is the most important forest product, the 
exports normally totaling about 84,000 metric 
tons with a value of about 165,000,000 pesetas 
<1 peseta equals $0,193 at par). In the period 
1909 to 1928, the value of crude minerals mined 


increased from 202,327,000 to 422,976,000 pesetas 
while the value of products fabricated from crude 
minerals advanced from 260,529,000 pestas to 

1.295.314.000 pesetas. Cotton goods, paper, glass, 
sugar, cork products, and silk are the other 
principal manufactured products. The hydro- 
electric power industry leads all others in in- 
vested capital, with an aggregate of about 1,600,- 
000,000 pesetas (about $220,200,000) in 1929. 
In 1931, there were 800 weaving mills, with 2,- 

380.000 spindles and 80,000 looms, employing 

110.000 persons. The mining, manufacturing, and 
commercial industries were seriously affected 
during 1931 by the world-wide economic depres- 
sion and political disturbances in Spain. A pro- 
longed drought reduced agricultural yields. 

Commerce. Spain’s exports in the calendar 
year 1930 were valued at $443,800,000, as com- 
pared with $406,900,000 in 1929, while the value 
of imports declined to $472,300,000 from $528,- 

200.000 in the preceding year. The excess of im- 
ports over exports, which stood at $121,300,000 
in 1929, was reduced in 1930 to $28,500,000. The 
balance of visible trade is normally unfavorable, 
but is offset to a considerable extent by emigrant 
remittances, expenditures of foreign tourists, etc. 
The six leading export commodities in 1930 were: 
Oranges, $62,795,000; olive oil, $56,171,000; wine, 
$46,172,000; fruits and nuts, $44,458,000; cotton 
manufactures. $24,992,000; and cork manufac- 
tures, $17,297,000. The United States, United 
Kingdom, France, and Germany, in the order 
named, were the chief sources of imports, while 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States were the leading export markets. 

Finance. Preliminary returns on the budget 
covering the calendar year 1930 indicated a sur- 
plus of 38,000,000 pesetas (about $4,435,000 at 
the average exchange rate of $0.1167). The ordi- 
nary budget as revised at the end of April, 1930, 
estimated revenues for the year at 3,670,000,000 
pesetas and expenditures at 3,907,798,000 pesetas. 
The extraordinary budget, introduced in 1926 to 
provide for public improvements, was suppressed 
in 1930. There was an annual deficit in the com- 
bined ordinary and extraordinary accounts for 
the years 1923-'24 to 1929 inclusive, the deficit 
for 1929 totaling 323,789,000 pesetas and that 
for 1928, 249,904,000 pesetas. Revenues for the 
calendar year 1931 were estimated at 3,753,654,- 
000 and expenditures at 3,690,945,000 pesetas. 
Preliminary results showed a deficit for 1931 of 
199,000,000 pesetas, exclusive of the railway fund 
which had an estimated deficit of 372,000,000 
pesetas in October, 1031. 

As a result of continued deficits in the budgets, 
the national debt increased stcA-dily from 11,881,- 

600.000 pesetas in 1921 to 20,234,451,000 pesetas 
at the beginning of 1930. There was practically 
no foreign debt. See History. 

Communications. On Jan. 1, 1929, there were 
10,281 miles of railway line in operation, of 
which 7311 miles were ‘wide-gauge steam, 2539 
miles narrow-gauge steam, and 270 electric rail- 
ways. The highway system, under the Primo de 
Rivera regime, became one of the best in Europe. 
Highways in use or under construction in 1925 
totaled 54,117 miles, of which 37,833 miles were 
state highways, 6126 miles provincial highways, 
and 10,158 local roads. In 1929, there were 54 
airports in the country and air lines radiated 
from Madrid to Barcelona, Seville, and Biarritz; 
another line connected Seville and Larache. Tlie 
Spanish Telephone Company operated 212,360 
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telephone stations at the end of 1980, an increase 
of 22 per cent over 1929. On Jan. 22, 1931, radio- 
telephone service was inaugurated between Spain 
and the Canary Islands, and on Oct. 24, 1931, the 
service was extended to Majorca. 

Abmt and Navy. See Military Progress; 
Naval Progress. 

Gov^nhent. The Constitution of 1876 vested 
executive power in the King, acting through a 
responsible ministry, and legislative power in 
the Cortes, or Parliament, consisting of the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The Cortes 
was dissolved by royal decree Sept. 16, 1023, and 
parliamentary government was dispensed with 
until the overthrow of King Alfonso on Apr. 14, 
1631. A provisional republican government was 
established the same d^, composed as follows: 
Prime Minister, Alcald Zamora; Foreign Affairs, 
Alejandro Lerroux; Justice and Worship, Fer- 
nando de los Rios; War, General Azana; Marine, 
Casares Quiroga; Finance, Indalecio Prieto; In- 
terior, Miguel Maura; Education, Marcelino Do- 
mingo; Public Works, Seflor Albornoz; Labor, 
Largo Caballero; Economy and Communications, 
Martinez Barrios. A constituent Cortes was con- 
vened July 14, 1931, which spent the remainder 
of the year drawing up a new Constitution (see 
below under History). 

History 

Fall of the Monarchy. Alfonso XIII, proud 
repository of the sovereign power wielded by his 
Bourbon and Hapsburg ancestors for five cen- 
turies, was driven into exile Apr. 14, 1931, by a 
virtually bloodless republican revolution. His 
throne was the price exacted by Alfonso’s sub- 
jects for his absolutist tendencies, and particu- 
larly for what they concei>pd to be the two su- 
preme sins of his 29-year reign. Firstly, he was 
charged with responsibility for the annihilation 
of 10,000 Spanish soldiers by Riff warriors at 
Anual, Moroeco, in 1921. Secondly, he was ac- 
cused of sanctioning the six-year dictatorship of 
Gen. Primo de Rivera, in violation of his oath to 
th(! Constitution, in order to evade an accounting 
for the Moroccan disaster. 

Discontent with the monarchy, coupled with 
profound economic and social unrest, had kept 
Spain in a state of ferment throughout the pre- 
vious year. From the beginning of 1931 it was evi- 
dent that the crushing of the Jaca revolt of the 
previous December (see 1930 Year Book) had 
intensified rather than diminished revolutionary 
sentiment. Premier Berenguer, who had been 
chosen by Alfonso on Jan. 30, 1930, to liquidate 
the dictatorship, made repeated but unsuccessful 
efforts to conciliate republican sentiment. The 
martial law clamped down on all Spain after the 
December revolt was lifted, except in Madrid 
and Saragossa, on Jan. 24, 1931. The result was 
an immediate renewal of student riots and strikes 
and on February 4 all universities were closed 
for one month by royal decree. 

The crux of the political situation lay in the 
demand of all parties and classes, except part of 
the aristocracy, the higher clergy, and the army, 
for the election of a Cortes (parliament) to draft 
a new constitution. It appeared certain that such 
a Cortes would not only bring up again the ques- 
tion of the King’s responsibility for the Moroccan 
disaster but also would drastically curtail his 
powers. Alfonso chanced revolution rather than 
submit. The election decree issued by his Prime 
Minister on February 8 provided for the election 


in March of a parliament to function only in 
conformity with the existing constitution. 

The decree aroused a furore, especially among 
the anti-monarchists. The Socialists, the federa- 
tion of labor, the Catalonian Left wing groups, 
and the Reformists agreed to abstain from voting. 
The Liberal leader, Count Romanones, Francisco 
Cambo, chief of the Catalan monarchists, and 
Marquis Alhucemas, Left Liberal head, gave no- 
tice that when the new Parliament met they 
would ask for the convocation of a constituent 
assembly. On^ February 14, the King signed a 
decree cancelling the elections, and the Berenguer 
Cabinet resigned. Faced with a Cabinet crisis in 
whidi his throne hung in the balance, the King 
susp^ded all constitutional guarantees. For two 
hectic days he conferred with one political leader 
after another in an effort to form a new Ministry. 
Finally, on February 10, he turned reluctantly 
to Don JosiS Sanchez Guerra, a former Conser- 
vative Prime Minister, who accepted the task of 
forming a Cabinet. Sanchez Guerra, had demanded 
a Cortes with complete authority to determine 
whether Spain should have a monarchical or re- 
publican government. His delegation by the King 
to form a Cabinet implied Alfonso’s acceptance 
of Sanchez Guerra’s programme. On February 18, 
however, Alfonso changed his mind and again 
postpone the crisis by a third resort to dictator- 
ship. He called on Admiral Juan Bautista Aznar, 
who assembled a royalist Cabinet, reestablished 
the censorship, and concentrated troops in 
Madrid. 

The Municipal Elections. The Aznar Govern- 
ment, on February 19, made a new attempt to 
salvage the monarchy through a return to con- 
stitutionalism. It announced that provincial and 
municipal elections would be held April 12, fol- 
lowed by the convening of a Cortes authorized to 
modify the constitution but not to abolish the 
monarchy. The stabilization of the peseta and 
and possible autonomy for Catalonia were listed 
as other problems for the consideration of the 
Cortes. 

Although few appeared to realize it in advance, 
the fate of the monarchy hung directly upon the 
outcome of the municipal elections. In prepara- 
tion for the elections, the Government restored 
all constitutional guarantees for the first time 
in seven years. Freedom of the press, of speech, 
and of public assemblage was maintained throiigh- 
out the campaign. The republicans eagerly seized 
the opportunity to broaden their propaganda 
among the people. They joined forces w'itn the 
Socialists under an agreement concluded Feb- 
ruary 22 and laid careful plans for taking con- 
trol of the government at the first favorable op- 
portunity. Tlieir powerful attack on the monarchy 
was led by Miceto Alcala Zamora, a Minister in 
three monarchists Cabinets, who had turned re- 
publican in 1923 upon the establishment of the 
dictatorship. 

The fervor of the republican campaign was 
heightened by the trial by court-martial at Jaca 
March 12 to 17 of 77 persons charged with par- 
ticipation in the December uprising. While 
crowds outside cheered the prisoners, the judges 
imposed sentence of death upon Capt. Salvadore 
Sediles and life imprisonment upon four others. 
The King immediately commuted the death 
sentence. A few days later, in Madrid, occurred 
the trial of the civilian members of the abortive 
provisional republican government of December. 
The defendants, including Ajcald Zamora, head 
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of the provisional junta, seised the occasion to 

ress their charges against the monarchy. Their 

efense was that **in countries where there is no 
justice or legal authority, there can be no rebels.” 
The defendants were sentenced to six months and 
one day’s imprisonment. Released on parole im- 
mediately, they played a prominent part in the 
republican campaign. 

The elections of April 12 resulted in a victory 
of the republican, socialist, and other anti- 
monarchist groups in 40 of the 50 Provinces of 
Spain. Returns issued by the Home Office gave 
the monarchists 22,150 seats in the municipal 
councils to 5875 for the republicans. The monar- 
chist seats, however, were mainly in the small 
villages, which exert little influence upon the 
nation. The republicans triumphed in all of the 
large cities except Barcelona, where the Cata- 
lonian Separatists won a majority, and in C6diz, 
where the monarchists captured all seats. Even in 
Madrid, the republicans secured 30 scats, against 
20 by the monarchists. 

Tlie unexpectedly overwhelming victory of the 
republican cause emboldened Alcald Zamora and 
his colleagues to address a manifesto to the na- 
tion declaring that the election constituted a 
mandate for the republic and that they would 
strive energetically to bring it into being. Demon- 
strations against the King on the day following 
the election resulted in some places in skirmishes 
with the police. On April 14, the Aznar Cabinet 
resigned, and while the Kin^ and his advisers 
consulted anxiously with various political lead- 
ers, news came of the declaration of a republic 
at Barcelona, San Sebastian, Saragossa, Cordova, 
Granada, Huelva, Almeria, and other cities. The 
republicans rejected the King’s offer to step 
down in favor of his son. Apparently Alfonso 
wavered between an effort to crush the opposition 
and acceptance of the will of the nation. As late as 
6.45 P.M., Admiral Aznar stated that martial 
law would be established. But within two hours 
the King had renounced his power and Alcald 
Zamora was announcing to the nation by radio 
from the Home Office the birth of the republic. 

Alfonso did not formally abdicate. Realizing 
that his further presence in Spain meant civil 
war and bloodshed, he left it to the nation to de- 
cide by democratic methods whether he should 
ever return. That night he drove to Cartagena, 
taking ship to France and then to England. In 
London, he settled down patiently to await devel- 
opments in Spain. Meanwhile he was not in need. 
The Provisional Government announced May 21 
that the private fortune of the royal family, 
much of it deposited in foreign banks, amounted 
to $8,497,417. By an overwhelming vote of the 
Constituent Cortes on Nov. 20, 1931, Alfonso 
was declared an outlaw, to be shot on sight if he 
ever returned to Spain. 

The Provisional Republic. Transition from 
monarchy to republic took place with an orderly 
efficiency astounding to foreign observers. The 
shadow cabinet, formed by the anti-monarchist 
coalition in anticipation of the crisis, was im- 
mediately recognized as the governing power 
throughout Spain (for membership, see under 
Oovemment above). Peace and order such as 
Spain had not known for years reigned for three 
weeks after the advent of the republic. Among 
the first acts of the Cabinet was the issuance of 
a proclamation announcing elections in June 
for a Cortes authorized to draft a new constitu- 
tion. Before the end of April, the provisional 


r4gime had been reoogpiized by the principal 

S owers, including the United States, and Spanish 
iplomatic posts abroad had been filled by ad- 
herents of the republic. 

Functioning hy decree, the Cabinet arrested 
General Berenguer for his part in the execution 
of two leaders of the Jaca revolt, ' deprived all 
Cabinet officers appointed during the dictatorship 
of their pensions, and threw open the royal parks 
and large estates to the public. Amnesty was 
granted all political prisoners of the monarchy, 
and all exiles were invited to return to Spain. 
To safeguard Spain’s natural resources from fur- 
ther control by foreign financial interests the 
Government assumed control of water power. It 
decided not to use a $60,000,000 foreign loan 
negotiated March 26 by the monarchy with Amer- 
ican and European banking interests for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing the peseta. The confiscation of 
ex-King Alfonso’s personal property throughout 
Spain was ordered May 13. 

The Provisional Government was confronted 
with many difficult problems. It faced the danger 
of both Communism and of monarchist reaction, 
the necessity for drastic readjustment of the in- 
timate relations of Church and State, and the 
demands of Catalonia and the Basque Provinces 
for a federal instead of the unitary republic de- 
sired by the rest of Spain. The antiquated system 
of land tenure and farming methods pressed for 
reform. All the land was held by about 3,400,000 
owners, including some 277,000 of the landed 
aristocracy on whose large estntes the tenants 
were not far removed from serfdom. Overloaded 
with loyalist officers, the army constituted an- 
other menace to the republic as well as a heavy 
drain on the treasury. The weakness of the ])eseta 
and the precarious financial condition of the 
treasury upon the advent of the republic taxed 
the resources of the provisional regime. 

The final decision upon the most fundamental 
roblems was left to the Cortes, which convened 
uly 14. In its few months of life, however, the 
Provisional Government drastically reduced the 
army, introduced full liberty of conscience in 
religious matters and education, and drew up 
plans for agrarian reform and for the betterment 
of the condition of industrial workers. It also 
prepared the draft of a new constitution to be 
submitted to the Cortes, together with a full 
record of transactions under and by the dictator- 
ship, to allow the placing of responsibility. The 
army and navy were reorganized, the top-heavy 
officer personnel of the army being reduced from 
22,000 to 7000. Sec Military Progress. 

Provision was made for the opening of 30,000 
new elementary schools within a year and plans 
vrerc outlined for the reorganization by the Cortes 
of the system of university and secondary educa- 
tion. Another decree prohibited the further crea- 
tion of ranks of nobility and provided that exist- 
ing titles should carry no civic privileges. On 
June 4, about 1600 cathedrals, churches, castles, 
and other '^historic and artistic monuments be- 
longing to the nation’s artistic treasures” were 
placed under the supervision of the Fine Arts 
Committee of the Ministry of Education, al- 
though actual ownership of them continued in the 
hands of those formerly in possession. 

In Spanish Morocco (see Morocco), where the 
transformation from monarchical to republican 
control had been marked by fighting between re- 
publican forces and the Foreign Legion and 
unrest among the natives, a civilian high com- 
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missioner took the place of his military prede- 
cessors. The Moroccan military budget was cut 
from 300,000,000 to 100,000,000 pesetas (from 
about $60,000,000 to $20,000,000, calculated at 
par). The question of the retention of Morocco 
was left to the Cortes. 

Anti-Clebical Kiots. The orderliness of Ihe 
nation under the Provisional Government was 
broken on May 11 and 12, when mobs in Madrid 
and half a dozen other important cities burned 
convents, churches, and other ecclesiastical 
buildings, causing damage estimated at several 
million dollars. The outbreaks were preceded by 
a pastoral letter issued May 7 by Cardinal Segura 
y Saenz, Primate of Spain, urging all Catholics 
to vote only for candidates who would protect 
the interests of the Church. Minister of Justice 
de los Rios protested against the letter, on the 
ground that it constituted interference in politics, 
and demanded the recall of the primate, who was 
summoned to Rome immediately. Compulsory 
religious education in the public schools was 
abolished by a government decree May 8. On May 
11, a gathering of monarchists to open their cam- 
paign for the June election was broken up by 
republican rioters, several monarchist noble- 
men being severely beaten. Inflamed by this in- 
cident, apparently, small groups of men and 
youths burned seven of the 170 convents in 
Madrid, from where the anti-clerical rioting 
spread to other cities. In most cases, both the 
police and the crowds looked on in apparent in- 
difference. Martial law was declared in Madrid 
on May 12, but it was several days before the 
epidemic of attacks on church properties in other 
cities was ended. 

The attacks upon church property involved 
the government in a serious controversy with the 
Vatican. On May 15, the Papal Nuncio delivered 
an energetic protest, stressing the failure of the 
government to afford adequate police protection. 
Two days later, Miquel Maura, Minister of the 
Interior and himself a devout Catholic, ordered 
the expulsion from Spain of the Bishop of Vitoria 
for alleged interference in politics. The procla- 
mation of religious liberty throughout Spain on 
May 22 was considered by the Vatican a violation 
of the concordat governing relations between 
Spain and the Holy See. Cardinal Primate Segura 
returned to Spain June 12, but three days later 
was officially expelled by the government on the 
ground that his presence threatened to disturb 
public order. There had been an increasing num- 
ber of clashes between Catholics and ladicals in 
various parts of Spain. The Vatican again pro- 
tested, asking that the Cardinal be readmitted. 
The request was rejected. 

Despite these developments, the Provisional 
Government made no move to disestablish Roman 
Catholicism as the State Church, this problem 
being left by mutual consent to the Cortes. The 
State continued its contributions to the Church, 
which under the monarchy aggregated from 50,- 
000,000 to 60,000,000 pesetas ($9,650,000 to $11,- 
580,000 at par) annually. This policy aroused 
the ire of the Socialists and radicals and brought 
the two devout Catholic members of the Cabinet 
— Provisional President Alcald Zamora and 
Minister of Interior Maura — into disfavor. 

The Catalan Problem. No less menacing to 
the future of the republic than the dispute with 
the Church was the problem of reconciling the 
claims of Catalan nationalism with the desire of 
republican leaders for a strong central govern- 


ment for all Spain. For 400 years Catalonia (q.v.) 
had fought unsuccessfully to regain its ancient 
autonomy from the absolute kings of Spain. A 
Catalan republic was proclaimed early on the 
day of the collapse of the monarchy. Controversy 
between Barcelona and Madrid and among the 
Catalans themselves as to the form Catalan au- 
tonomy should take and its relations to the Span- 
ish republic commenced immediately. The Madrid 
government conceded the right of Catalonia to 
its own language, flag, national anthem, and 
Cortes but insisted that the Catalans recognize 
the superior authority, and particularly the 
right of taxation, of the central government. The 
majority opinion in Catalonia held out for the 
right to make its own regional laws, the admin- 
istration of civil and penal law according to the 
ancient Catalan code, a separate system of edu- 
cation, the power of imposing and collecting 
taxes for both the regional and central govern- 
ments and of transmitting the latter sums to 
Madrid. 

Elections for the regional Cortes were held 
May 24 and the first Catalan Generalidad As- 
sembly in 400 years convened in Barcelona June 
9, charged with the framing of a State constitu- 
tion. The plan of Francisco Macia, Provisional 
President of Catalonia, was to present a com- 
pleted constitution to the Spanish Cortes for 
eitlier acceptance or rejection. This led the 
Madrid Government to join forces with the con- 
servatives and moderates in Catalonia in demand- 
ing that the Catalonian constitution be worked 
out in conference between representatives of 
Catalonia and of the other Spanish Provinces. 
On June 19, it was announced that the prelimi- 
nary draft of the Spanish constitution prepared 
by the Madrid Government for submission to the 
Cortes provided for a unitary instead of a fed- 
eral republic. Angered by the report, Catalan 
separatists rioted in Barcelona, where represen- 
tatives of the Central Government remained in 
control. The Madrid Government inaugurated an 
open drive to break the power of Macia in Cata- 
lonia, sending Foreign Minister Lerroux to Bar- 
celona on June 21 to introduce a coalition ticket 
in opposition to the candidates aligned with the 
Catalan leader. 

Basque Movement for Autonomy. The Cata- 
lan demand for the establishment of a federal 
government at Madrid w'as reinforced by agita- 
tions for autonomy in various other historical 
regions, particularly in the Basque Provinces 
(q.v.) in northwestern Spain. Thirty thousand 
Basques from 1500 towns and villages gathered 
at Estella June 14 and approved a statute es- 
tablishing the four Basque Provinces as a sepa- 
rate State within the Republic. The Basque 
statute likewise required ratilication by the 
Spanish Cortes to become effective. It authorized 
the Madrid Government to control international 
affairs, including customs and monetary matters, 
the national debt, the telegraph and postal sys- 
tems, and mercantile and penal laws. Inter-State 
disputes were admitted to be under Madrid’s 
jurisdiction. But virtually all other powers, in- 
cluding taxation, defense, and control of the eco- 
nomic and political affairs of the region, were 
reserved to the proposed council -general, or legis- 
lative assembly, of the Basque State. Less vigor- 
ous movements for autonomy developed also 
in the Provinces of Valencia, Alicante, and Cas- 
tellon, forming the ancient historical region of 
Valencia, the Balearic Islands, and Andalusia. 
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The Genebal Election. With these important 
issues awaiting final decision by the Constituent 
Assembly, scheduled to convene July 14, the gen- 
eral election of June 28 for members of the Cortes 
drew near in an atmosphere of increasing tension. 
More than a thousand candidates, representing 
some 25 political parties, entered the lists for the 
470 seats. Of these, 120 represented the Republi- 
can Right Wing under Alcali Zamora and Seflor 
Maura. The Socialist-Republican Alliance entered 
115 candidates, the Socialists 104, the Catholic 
Party 58, the Communists 22, and the Monarch- 
ists only 6. 

The extreme radical groups, j)articularly the 
powerful Syndicalist labor union {Sindicato 
Unieo) and the Communist party, made a de- 
termined effort to swing the revolution sufficiently 
to the Left to enable them to wrest control from 
the more conservative Socialist-Republican lead- 
ers. Strikes and labor rioting reached alarming 
proportions. Inflammatory appeals were broad- 
cast urging workers to prevent “the sabotage of 
the revolution.*’ On May 28 Syndicalist workers 
seized the great street-car foundry and steel plant 
at Saragossa and held it throughout the day 
against Government troops, before withdrawing. 
Labor disorders were marked armed clashes 
and a number of deaths. Runoff contests of the 
April 12 municipal election, held on June 1, re- 
sulted in disorders and bloodshed in many Prov- 
inces, but served to confirm the overwhelming 
Republican sentiment of the nation. 

It became evident that the extremist element 
was getting out of hand as a result of the Pro- 
visional Government’s policy of moderation and 
its effort to guarantee to all political parties the 
fullest scope for election propaganda. The Cabi- 
net accordingly adopted more severe measures to 
curb the excesses of Communists, Syndicalists, 
and Monarchists. But it was not altogether suc- 
cessful. At Oviedo on June 19 a mob of 10,000 
radicals stormed the Compoamor Theatre, where 
Melquiades Alvarez, leader of the important Re- 
formist (liberal Monarchist) party, was holding 
a campaign rally. Troops were called out to re- 
store order after one person was killed, 16 in- 
jured, and Seflor Alvarez himself had narrowly 
escaped death. Two days later the Reformists 
withdrew from the election. 

With cities and towns littered with handbills 
and campaign posters and echoing to the noise 
of torchlight parades and mass meetings, the 
final days found Spain in the grip of intense ex- 
citement. On the eve of the elections occurred an 
abortive revolt at the Seville military airdrome, 
which was nipped in the bud by General San 
Jurjo, head of the Civil Guard and special envoy 
of the Madrid Government. 

Although marked by sporadic rioting, in which 
some 10 persons were killed, the elections of 
June 28 were on the whole orderly and admit- 
tedly fair. The verdict of the April municipal 
elections, which overthrew the Monarchy, was 
overwhelmingly confirmed, while the defeat of 
all Communist candidates allayed the fears of 
those who believed that Spain was headed toward 
a dictatorship of the proletariat. The Liberal, 
Radical, and Socialist coalition, which had con- 
trolled the Provisional Government, made a clean 
sweep of most of the Provinces and all members 
of the Government were elected. The Socialists, 
headed by Finance Minister Indalecio Prieto, 
captured 113 seats, thus forming the largest 
party group. There were 86 Radical deputies, 


under the aggressive leadership of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Alejandro Lerroux; 54 Radical 
Socialists under Minister of Labor Marcelino 
Domingo; 41 Catalan members owing allegiance 
to Colonel Macia; 25 members of War Minister 
Manuel Azana’s Accion Republicana ; and a 
fairly strong grouping of Right* Republicans 
under Provisional President Alcala Zamora and 
Minister of Interior Miguel Maura. 

In Catalonia, Colonel Macia’s autonomist 
party, with the backing of the revolutionary 
Sindicato Vnioo, scored a decisive victory, as did 
the autonomist candidates in the Basque Prov- 
inces. The Basque delegation of 10 deputies in- 
cluded five priests. The Monarchists won but five 
seats. 

Aftermath of the Bisection. The Provisional 
Government immediately turned its attention to 
plans for the convening of the Constituent As- 
sembly July 14. With commendable foresight it 
had previously appointed committees to prepare 
a draft constitution and a project for land re- 
form for submission to the Cortes. The draft 
constitution, published June 29, provided in gen- 
eral for a liberal republican system of govern- 
ment, similar in many respects to that of the 
Unit^ States. 

The Socialists were deterred from breaking 
away from the Republican-Socialist coalition by 
a wave of Syndicalist violence which swept the 
country following the general election. It became 
evident that only a firm stand by the Govern- 
ment could prevent the Syndicalists and Com- 
munists from undermining its entire accomplish- 
ments. The coalition accordingly agreed to 
present a united front against the extremists 
pending the adoption of a Constitution and the 
inauguration of a strictly constitutional regime. 
It was the Socialists, acting through their Union 
General de Trahajadores, who formed the main 
bulwark of the new Republic against deliberate 
efforts of the Sindicato Unieo to piecipitatc a 
workers* revolution before the end of the year. 

The Syndicalists were not affiliated with the 
Communist International, as was the Si)anish 
Communist party. They sought to take violent 
control of the land, factories, and workshops and 
to form a proletarian state along partly com- 
munistic and partly anarchistic lines. Victorious 
in the general election in Catalonia through their 
alliance with Colonel Macia, they now attempted 
to undermine the Government tliroughout Spain 
by a series of general strikes, attacks upon re- 
ligious institutions, and resistance to govern- 
mental authority. At Corunna and Manresa, 
birthplace of the Jesuit order, anti-religious 
riots were quelled on July 2 and 4. A nation- 
wide telephone strike was called for July 6, the 
Syndicalists demanding virtually complete con- 
trol of the Compaflia Telefdnica Nacional, a sub- 
sidiary of the American-controlled International 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. Doekhands in 
Barcelona walked out the same day, and in 
various cities other Syndicalist strikes caused a 
temporary paralysis of business. In all places, 
however. Socialist workers resisted the strike 
appeal and remained to assist employers in fur- 
nishing emergency telephone and other services. 
Armed clashes between Syndicalist strikers and 
Socialist workers frequently ensued. The strikers 
cut a number of telephone trunk lines, badly 
paralyzing the service. 

A nation-wide general strike was called by the 
Sindicato Vnioo on the eve of the convening of 
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the Cortes. The Government met the threat 
effectively by arresting radical agitators through- 
out the country; later Syndicalist headquarters 
in all the Provinces were closed, and a Govern- 
ment decree made it illegal to strike unless 10 
days’ notice was given. In Seville and the sur- 
rounding province a scries of armed encounters 
between strikers and police, in which 30 were 
killed and 200 wounded, was followed by the 
declaration of martial law on July 22. By the 
end of the month the Syndicalist offensive had 
been repulsed almost everywhere and order was 
restored. At no time was the Government in seri- 
ous danger of collapse. Business and commerce 
throughout the country was seriously disru^d, 
however. Thousands of workers were on the yftge 
of starvation in Southern Spain and in Barce- 
lona and vicinity the stoppage of industry was 
followed by widespread suffering. 

The Constituent Cobtes. Republican enthusi- 
asm reached its height when the 470 Deputies 
assembled in the historic Chamber of Deputies 
in Madrid July 14 to draft the new Constitution. 
But the Cortes did not begin to function until 
July 28, when the examination of the Deputies' 
credentials was completed. Then the Provisional 
Government formally resigned, but on receiving 
(July 30) an overwhelming vote of confidence 
and approval of its reforms, Alcald Zamora's 
Cabinet rcassumed its governmental functions. 

One of the first problems to cause dissension 
in the new Cortes was that of the relations of 
Church and State. On August 6 the parliamen- 
tary commission appointed to frame a constitu- 
tion for submission to the Cortes decided upon 
a clause providing for the expulsion of the re* 
ligious orders and the confiscation of church 
proj)erty. The Catholics launched a vigorous 
campaign for the defeat of the measure and on 
August 15, simultaneously with the publication 
of the commission’s draft constitution, the Bish- 
ops of Spain issued a pastoral letter urging 
Catholics to defend their rights in the new Con- 
stitution. The anti -clerical torces struck back on 
August 20 with a governmental decree prohibit- 
ing tlie sale, transfer, or mortgage of church 
properties. This action was intended to forestall 
the sale of the Church’s extensive property and 
security holdings previous to the settlement of 
the question by the Cortes. It followed the al- 
leged interception of a letter from Cardinal 
Segura y Saenz in France instructing the Span- 
ish clergy to dispose of their holdings. The decree 
was immediately protested by the exiled primate, 
whose recall by the Vatican was then demanded 
by the Provisional Government. In the Basque 
Provinces and Navarre, strongholds of clerical- 
ism, there were menacing anti-Governraent 
demonstrations. The Government was obliged to 
suppress many Basque newspapers and to send 
28,000 troops into the disaffected Provinces. 

As a peace offering tlie Papal Nuncio in Ma- 
drid announced September 30 that the Vatican 
had accepted Cardinal Segura y Saenz’s resig- 
nation as Primate of Spain. Despite this, the 
Cortes on October 13 voted 287 to 41 to end the 
centuries-old union of the Spanish State and the 
Roman Catholic Church, a union dating back to 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella and the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors. The following day the 
Cortes by a vote of 178 to 69 accepted Article 
XXIV of the new Constitution, which drastically 
restricted the activities of church orders and 
provided for the expulsion of the Jesuit order. 


Although approving the separation of Church 
and State, Provisional President Alcald Zamora 
resided in protest against the adoption of 
Article XXIv. A new Provisional Government 
was immediately formed by Manuel Azana, who 
retained his former post of Minister of War. 
Only one new figure appeared in the Azana Gov- 
ernment — that of Jose Giralt as Minister of 
Marine. Cesares Quiroga, the former Minister of 
Marine, was shifted to the important Interior 
portfolio in place of Miguel Maura, another de- 
vout Catholic, who resigned. The religious and 
the governmental crisis was marked by anti- 
clerical demonstrations in Madrid, by the with- 
drawal of the Basque representatives from the 
Cortes, and by increasing unrest in the north of 
Spain. The quiet assurance given by Premier 
A^ana that “the Government will know how to 
protect itself if the republic is attacked” and his 
reputation for forceful action contributed to the 
subsidence of the crisis. Article XXIV ended 
State support of the Church, made it impossible 
for religious orders to teach, expelled the Jesuits, 
and by forbidding other religious orders to take 
part in industry and commerce made it difficult 
for them to continue. The property of churches 
and religious orders, other than Jesuits, was not 
seized, and freedom of worship was guaranteed. 

The Barcelona Strike. On September 3 there 
broke out in Barcelona a great strike which 
partly eliminated two leading obstacles to the 
successful organization of a Spanish republic — 
the possibility of a violent social upheaval and 
the reluctance of Catalonia to cooperate with the 
republican leaders at Madrid. A split in the 
ranks of the Svndicato Unico on September 1 
lessened the danger of a social revolution. But 
the events at Barcelona demonstrated that the 
reimblican regime was more than able to smash 
revolutionary outbreaks; furthermore they indi- 
cated that the Catalan autonomist leaders were 
dependent upon aid from the rest of Spain to end 
class warfare and anaichy. 

For three days, September 3-6, Barcelona was 
in the grip of a revolutionary general strike 
which aimed at the establishment of a Soviet 
government and the taking over of factories and 
other industries by the radical workers. About 
10,000 troops of the Madrid Government were 
rushed into the city and more than two score 
persons were killed and many injured in ensuing 
clashes before order was restored. 

The Reoionai. Settlement. The people of 
Catalonia in a plebiscite held August 2 voted al- 
most unanimously in favor of a statute for 
Catalan autonomy. On August 14, Colonel Macia 
presented the statute to the Provisional Govern- 
ment in Madrid, with the demand that it be in- 
corporated in the new Constitution. He received 
a cool reception in Madrid, but President Alcald 
Zamora on August 18 presented the Catalan 
statute to the Cortes with a statement that the 
presentation signified “peace and accord.” There 
was little peace in the Cortes, however, when the 
final vote on that section of the Constitution de- 
fining regional rights was taken September 26. 
Twice the Catalan delegates arose to withdraw 
from the Cortes — once when the socialists pressed 
their demand for central control of labor affairs 
and again when Finance Minister Prieto insisted 
upon national control of the Catalan fiduciary 
system and Bourse. 

Meanwhile in Barcelona troops of the Madrid 
Government were mobilized to prevent an at- 
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tempt to establish an independent republic which 
it was feared would follow the withdrawal of the 
Catalan delegates from the Cortes. However, the 
Cortes finally approved a compromise clause 
which designated Spain as “an integral republic 
with ample facilities for regional autonomy.** It 
was aneed that the interpretation of this phrase 
and &e determination of the final status of 
regions desiring autonomy should be postponed 
until after the Constitution was compietea. 

Other Constitutional Provisions. Other 
clauses of the Constitution approved by the 
Cortes in October and November extended the 
suffrage to women of 23 years and older, author* 
ized divorce by mutual consent, and established 
Castilian as the official language to be taught in 
all primary and secondary schools while permit- 
ting autonomous regions to teach the regional 
language as well. A land law code provided for 
the expropriation and ultimate socialization of 
lands, industries, or other properties “when the 
interests of national economy dictate,'* but not 
without payment to the owners. On October 27, 
the Cortes voted 140 to 83 in favor of a parlia- 
ment of but one chamber. It was decided (Oc- 
tober 29 ) that the President was to be chosen by 
an electoral college, elected by direct suffrage, 
and by an equal number of Deputies from the 
Cortes, meeting in joint session. He was to be 
elected for six years and invested with broad 
powers. A popular referendum on any question 
except foreign affairs and the religious articles 
of the Constitution was made mandatory on pe- 
tition of 15 per cent of the electorate. On No- 
vember 3, the Cortes took the revolutionary step 
of incorporating in the Constitution Spain's obli- 
gations under the League of Nations as a funda- 
mental principle of the republic. It decreed that 
war might be declared by the President only if 
such action was in accord with the law of the 
League, if it was beyond question defensive, and 
if the dispute had first been submitted to arbi- 
tration by the League. It was further stated that 
no treaty regarding war might be made except 
in conformity with the general laws of the 
League. The new flag adopted consisted of three 
horizontal bands of red, yellow, and dark purple, 
with a coat of arms in the centre. 

Nine days behind its scheduled date, the Cortes 
comjileted voting on the Constitution (December 
1) and eight days later it approved the basic 
law in its entirety. However, the civil rights and 
liberties chapters of the Constitution were sus- 
pended, pending enactment of legislation to put 
the Constitution into full effect. On December 10 
Alcald Zamora was elected Constitutional Presi- 
dent by the Cortes, receiving 302 votes out of a 
possible 460. He was formally inaugurated the 
lollowing day. On December 15 a new Cabinet was 
formed by Sefior Azana, who had submitted his 
Government's resignation to President Alcala 
Zamora on December 12. Other members of the 
new Cabinet were : Foreign Affairs, Luis de 
Zulueta (Independent) ; Finance, Jaime Carner 
(Catalan party) ; Justice, Alvaro de Albornoz 
(Radical Socialist) ; Navy, Jose Giral (Repub- 
lican Action) ; Interior, Santiago Casares Qui- 
roga (Gallcgan) ; Public Instruction, Fernando 
de los Rios (Socialist); Labor, Francisco Largo 
Caballero (Socialist) ; Agriculture, Industry, and 
Commerce, Marcelino Domingo (Radical Social- 
ist) ; Public Works, Indalecio Prieto (Socialist). 

The Currency and Exchange Problem. 
Throughout the year, the Provisional Govern- 


ment was harassed by the declining exchange 
value of the peseta, with the consequent disrup- 
tion of industry and commerce and lowering of 
the standard of living. The peseta (par value 
$0,193) was circulated mostly in the form of 
notes of the semi-private Bank of Spain, the sole 
bank of issue. The peseta had never been on the 
gold standard and even before the World War 
there were noteworthy fluctuations in its value. 
The average exchange value declined from $0.1659 
in 1028 to $0.1408 in 1929, $0.1167 in 1930, and 
to $0.0880 for August, 1931, the lowest point in 
the twentieth century. A slight recovery was 
noted in subsequent months, the average rate for 
Oc^ber being $0.0896. In its efforts to meet the 
exffiange and currency crisis, the Government 
came into conflict with the directors of the Bank 
of Spain and on November 1 the Cabinet voted 
to introduce a bill placing the bank more com- 
pletely under the control of the Government. It 
was disclosed that $60,000,000 in gold had been 
shipped to the Bank of France since the founding 
of the Republic as security for loans. 

Other Events. The loans floated by the Pro- 
visional Government in France offered one indi- 
cation of the orientation of Spain in the direction 
of France and away from Italy. In November a 
new commercial treaty was concluded with 
France which was highly favorable to French im- 
ports. The United States Ambassador to Madrid 
on November 11 protested to Foreign Minister 
Lerroux against Spain’s decision not to grant 
“most-favored -nation" rights to the United 
States in connection with the French treaty. On 
Doc. 23, 1931, the Spanish tariff, alieady the 
highest in Europe, was raised to new high levels, 
as a result of tariff increases by Great Britain 
and France. Don Jaime of Bourbon (q.v.), Car- 
list pretender to the throne of Spain, died in Paris 
Oct. 2, 1931. 

Bibliography: Consult, Spain: licsourcefij In- 
dustries, Trade and Public Finance, Trade Infor- 
mation Bulletin No. 739, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1930, 47 pages; R. T. Desmond, 
“The Aftermath of the Spanish Dictatorship,” 
Foreign Affairs, January, 1931; “The Spanish 
Revolution,’* symposium in Current History, 
June, 1931. 

See Unempi.()yment. 

SPANISH ACADEMY. See Spanish Litera- 

TUUE. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURES. 

Again we remind our readers that the facts here 
presented must not be considered exhaustive, 
nor must the omission of some of the countries 
be taken as evidence that they produced nothing 
in 1931. Gloria Bayardo, celebrated elocutionist, 
has collected Cien poetnas cscogxdos, which are 
the poems she recites. Some critics claim that 
these one hundred poems represent the best of 
the best poets in all Spanish America. Of very 
great value is Spain and Spanish America in the 
Libraries of the University of California: A 
Catalogue of Books: II, The general and de- 
partmental libraries, 

Argentina. Again Argentina offers materials 
of interest in several fields. Fiction. Manuel GAl- 
vez (author of Los caminos de la muerte and 
Humaitd) completes his epic trilogy in prose, 
Esoenas de la guerra del Paraguay, with the 
powerful Jomadas de agonia (great fiction and 
real history), and produces also MiSrcoles Santo 
(keen study of sundry characters passing through 
the confessional on Good Friday) ; Pedro 
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Echaglie, Dos novelaa regicnalea (the first, La 
rinoonada, is more historical, the second, La 
Chapanay, is richer, more profound and more 
original in its concept) ; Rafael Cano, Del tiempo 
de ifaupa (well wrUten realistic, even natural- 
istic, treatment of provincial customs of North- 
ern Argentina ) ; Carlos M. Lastra, Un muohaoho 
oualquiera (stery of an average Argentine boy, 
whom the author depicts as typical of the nation ) . 

Victoria Gucov8%, El Santo de la Higuera 
(extremely fine study of the poorer classes in 
the Province of C6rdoba; the author is unex- 
pectedly masculine in the painting of scenes be- 
tween men, but her finest qualities show up in 
her pictures of child-life among the proletariat 
of the cities) ; Delgado Fito, Hijoa de Pobres 
(wholly interesting, sort of biography) ; and 
Jacinta and Matilde Cordone, Cuentoa (their 
first book — short stories with great depth of 
feeling, which give promise of even better work 
later). The El Cristo invisible of Ricardo Rojas, 
which raised a great discussion, has appeared in 
an English translation by Webster E. Browning, 
with an introduction about the author and the 
work by Robert E. Speer. 

Drama. Two Argentine theatrical companies 
had very successful seasons in the mother coun- 
try ; that of Azucena Marzani, and that of Enrique 
Rosas, wlio is successful not only as actor but 
also as author. Armando Disedpolo and Rafael 
J. de Rosas produced very successfully in Bar- 
celona the threo-act play Giacomo ( fine con- 
trasts between persons who dream only of money, 
and the person who in the midst of adversity 
preserves his illusions of other days of splendor 
and happiness) . Jo84 J. Podestd, aged and popular 
actor, produced his m^moires entitled Medio siglo 
de fardndula (important contribution to the his- 
tory of the Argentine national drama, which he 
considers as beginning with the pantomime Juan 
Moreira, first played in 1884). 

Poetry. Rafael Jijena Sdnehez (author of 
Achalay, in which already the voice of the land 
was heard). Versos simples (which is even more 
healthily of the soil — sturdy Argentine, with 
roots in the lyrism of fifteenth -century Spain) ; 
Jose Carlos Maiibd and Adolfo Capdevielle, 
Antologia de la poesia femenina argentina (95 
poetesses are represented by works printed with- 
out comment, leaving to others the study of their 
several merits) ; Lcopoldo Velasco, El triunfo 
del ensueno (60 sonnets, 10 d^cimas, and 20 other 
compositions — very spiritual, especially the 
Sonetos hihlicos — the author knows his Bible) ; 
and Te6filo Hiroux Funes, Angulo de somhra 
(many types of verse). 

Erudition. Julia Garcia Games (publicist), 
Como los he visto yo (very important studies 
at first hand of more than a dozen contemporary 
Chilean writers — promises a second series) ; 
Carlos F. Melo (Director of the Bibliotoca Na- 
cional of Buenos Aires), La rcsurrecoidn de Oc- 
citania (solid study of the F^librige movement 
headed by the great Provencal poet Fr6d4ric 
Mistral) ; Jos6 A. Merediz, La transformacidn 
espahola de **El Qreoo** (serious study to be 
used in addition to that of M. B. Cossio) ; Juan 
Carlos R6bora (author of a brilliant series of 
studies: La FanUliaf El Estatuto de la Mujer^ 
and La Emancipacidn de la Mujer) has added a 
worthy fourth volume: La Herenoia (a juridico — 
philosophical study by a philosophical thinker 
and jurist) ; and Hugo Wast, Confidenoias de un 
novclista (a recital of personal experiences). 


Bolivia. The Academia Boliviana, Corre- 
spondiente of the Academia Espafiola de la 
Lengua, elected to membership Daniel Sdnehez 
Bustamante (a great publicist, statesman, and 
author), and Daniel Salamanca and Juan Fran- 
cisco Bedregal (distinguished authors). 

Chile. Francisco Contreras published three 
important works; Rubin Dario^ su vida y su 
obra; Valiry Larbaudy son oeuvre; and U esprit 
de VAmirique Espagnole. In the Academia 
Chilena, Correspond iente of the Academia Es- 
pafiola de la lingua, there have been several 
changes: to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of the great biobliographer Jos4 Toribio Medina, 
Alberto Edwards was elected; and the death of 
Crescente Errdzuriz, Archbishop of Santiago de 
Chile brought about the election of Tomds Thayer 
Ojeda, to fill his scat in the Academy, and the 
choice of the renowned philologist, Miguel Luis 
Amiindtegui Reyes, to succeed him as Director. 

Cuba. Jos^ Antonio Ramos (whose Coaybay 
won the Premio Minerva of Habana in 1927) 
published Las impurezas de la realidad (not 
quite equal to the earlier work). Francisco Na- 
varro, La rehelidn del hombre: Un drama futuro — 
DesequiiibriOy en dos cuadros — Despertary en dos 
cuadros. Graziella Barinaga y Ponce de Le6n 
(who published in 1927 (see Year Book for 
1927) a careful study of Fray Candil) turned to 
verse in a beautiful volume De la fuente infinita. 
The learned Director of the Academia Nacional 
de Artes y Letras de Cuba, Jos^ Manuel Car- 
bonell, continuing his studies of early Cuban 
authors (see Year Book for 1929), published 
Los poetas de ^*El Ladd del Desterrado,** which 
treats of Quintero, Teurbe Tolon, Santacilia, 
Turla, Ca8tell6n, and Zenea. 

The publicist and jurisconsult Diego Vicente 
Tejera {hijo) continued his studies with Delito 
de Icsioncs. Eliseo Gibcrga, Ohras (vol. i con- 
tained his Discursos politicos; vol. ii, his Dis~ 
oursos parlamcntarios previous to Cuba’s inde- 
pendence), vol. iii, EstudioSy articuloSy 
entrevistaSy y manifiestos poUticoSy and vol. iv, 
Trabajos juridicos y literarios. Ignacio Jos4 de 
Urrutia y Montoya, Obrasy vols. i and ii (pub- 
lished by the Cuban Academy of History). 

Dominican Rex’UBLIc. Samuel Montefiore 
Waxman, A Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres 
of Santo Domingo. 

Ecuador. Leonidas Pallares Artcta, whose Mia 
nietoa appeared in 1929, published vol. ii of his 
Obras. Jos^ Marfa Velasco Ibarra took his seat 
in the Academia Ecuatoriana, Correspondiente de 
la Academia Espafiola de la Lengua, reading a 
discourse on Josi Enrique liodd. Modesto Chavez 
Franco, Crdnicas del Guayaquil Antiguo. 

Guatemala. Two new members entered the 
Academia Guatemalteca, Correspondiente dc la 
Academia Espafiola de la Lengua: the juris- 
consult, Luis Beltranena; and the journalist, 
Federico HernAndez de Le6n. Also Arturo Castillo 
was elected vice Miguel Angel Urrutia, recently 
deceased. 

Mexico. Too late for last year’s account we 
learned that the poet Balbino DAvalos and the hu- 
manist Ezequiel A. ChAvez had taken their seats 
in the Academia Mejicana, Correspondiente de la 
Academia Espafiola de la Lengua. This year Carlos 
GonzAlez Pefia took his seat. Jestis GuzmAn y 
Raz GuzmAn published Tomo II of his important 
Bibliografia de la reformoy la intervencidny y el 
imperio. The distinguished diplomat, Alfonso 
Reyes, published El testimonio de Juan Pefia 
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(an autobiographical episode related with great 
(^arm and providing much food for thought). 
Also Balbino Ddvaloa, La rima en la poesia 
cldaica latina\ Carlos Gonzdlez Pe&ai Lau G. 
Incldm en la novela mexicana*, Alvaro Leonor 
Ochoa, En las aendae del monatruo; Jefferson 
Rea Spell, The Life and Worka of Joa6 Joaquin 
Femdndez de Lizardi; and Felipe Teixidor, Ex 
Libria y Bihlioteoaa de Mixioo, and Roberto 
Ramos, Bibliografia de la Revolucidn Mexioana^ 
which were respectively numbers 20 and 21 of 
Monografiaa hihliogrd^aa meanoanaa. 

Nicaragua. Two new members took their seats 
in the Academia Nicaragdense, Correspondiente 
de la Academia Espafiola de la Lengua: the cele- 
brated poet Santi^o ArgUello, and the erudite 
and cultured teacher and publicist Pablo Hurtado. 
Jer6nimo Aguilar Cort4s published an original 
novel Ramdn Diaz, 

Panama. Dr. Pablo Arosemena, Eacritoa, 2 vols. 
(state papers, discourses, and studies by this out- 
standing diplomat, statesman, and quondam presi- 
dent) ; Nicolds Victoria J., vol. 2 of his Eacritoa 
(series of discourses, articles, and essays) ; Juan 
Antonio Susto and Sim6n Ellet edited the for,- 
xner’s work La V^a y La Ohra del Dr, Oil Colunje. 
The lustituto Nacional de Panama published the 
very important volume Documentoa Iliatdriooa 
aobre la Independencia del latmo de Panamd 
(which every American should read so that he 
might have a more solidly grounded opinion on 
this question). Hector Conte BermOdez, La Crea- 
cidn de Bolivia y La Conatitucidn Boliviana en el 
latmo de Panamd (very readable, well-docu- 
mented, short presentation of this important ques- 
tion ) . 

Peru. In the purely literary field few works 
have come to hand: Cesar Vallejo, Tungafeno 
(novel of advanced social tendencies in a Peruv- 
ian atmosphere) ; Xavier Abril, Hollywood (lit- 
erary prose of a distinctly renascent spirit) ; 
and Felipe Sassone (who, despite his long resi- 
dence in Spain, belongs to Peru ) , La Maricastaha 
(creation of a very admirable type of woman- 
hood — unusual topic beautifully handled — a great 
triumph for the author and for the actress Hor- 
tensia Gclabert), Addn, o el drama empieza 
mahana (one of his best works) , and Un momento 
(performed by Rosario Pino and Emilio Thuil- 
lier). Angelica Palma wrote a delightful work, 
Perndn CahallerOf la noveliata novclable, 

Peruvian production in the field of the essay 
on sociology, history and economics has been 
intense because of the interest of the younger 
generation in studying national problems, espe- 
cially those related to the Peruvian farmer. Jorge 
Basadre, Peru, Problema y Poaibilidad (a beau- 
tiful work wherein the history of Peru, in the 
service of the social interpretation of to-day, 
indicates the courses this nation will pursue ) ; 
Uriel Garcia, El nuevo Indio (studies the Peru- 
vian Andes and the farmer therein, making a bril- 
liant exposition of the landscape and the soul of 
the Inca of to-day ) . 

Uruguay. Justino Zavala Muniz, Crdnica de 
Reja (novel, giving a very fine penetrating study 
of Uruguayan life). Arturo Scarone, Director of 
the Bibliotcca Nacional of Montevideo, Biblio- 
grafia de Rodd (two very fine volumes) ; Alfred 
Coester, Tentative Bibliography of the Bellea- 
Lettrea of Uruguay, 

Venezuela. Arturo Uslar Pietri (one of the 
most promisiz^ of the new generation in Ven- 
ezuela, whose first work was Barrabda y otroa 


relaioa), Laa Lanzaa Coloradaa (an historical 
novel treating an episode in the War of Inde- 
pendence; and J. Gil Fortoul, Hiatoria Oonati- 
tuoional de Venezuela (a new edition published 
by order of the President of Venezuela on the 
occasion of the centenary of Bolivar’s death). 

The Academia Venezolana, Correspondiiente de 
la Academia EspaUola de la Lengua, suffered sev- 
eral losses through death: Jesds Semprdn (great, 
vigorous, and profound critic, editor of Cultura 
Venezolana) ; B. Tavera Acosta (historian, 
archaeologist, linguist, corresponding member of 
the Academy of History of Madrid, and Senator 
of the Republic) ; and Juan E. Arcia (Secretarv 
of the Venezuelan Academy). On the other hand, 
two members-elect took their seats: Juan Jos^ 
Abreu, and Jo84 Manuel NGftez. 

SPANISH LANGUAGE. See Philology, 
hloOERN 

SPANISH LITEBATUBE. For the sixth 
year in succession, the dramatic output for 1931 
ran ahead of that of the other branches; but 
this year fiction crept up on erudition, until 
they seemed to be about on a par. 

Drama. Forty years ago Realidad by B. PiSrez 
GsJid6s failed, Imt it was successfully revived this 
year by the great Argentine actress Lola Mem- 
brives. Interesting and very successful revivals 
of plays of the Golden Age were as follows; 
Antonio and Manuel Machado reworked Lope de 
Vega’s El perro del hortelano^ which was excel- 
lently played by Maria Guerrero, junior; Mar- 
garita Xirgu was very successful with Calder/)n 
de la Barca’s a«fo, El Gran Tratro del Mundo 
and Tirso de Molina’s historic play La Prudencia 
en la mujer; and two splendid revivals in the 
Plaza de la Armeria in the open air — Caldcr6n 
de la Barca’s El Alcalde de Zalamea, by the 
great Enrique Borrds and his company, and 
Calderdn’s La Vida es auvnOy by the celebrated 
Ricardo Calvo and his company. 

The older generation was still active, as wit- 
ness J. Benavente, De muy buena familta (a 
great success ) , Literatura ( successful, but less 
dramatic), and Cuando loa hijoa de Eva no aon 
loa hijoa de Addn (vigorous, clamorous success, 
but so different from last year’s calm and placid 
triumph. La melodia del jazz-handy that it seems 
to be by a different author) ; the Alvarez Quintero 
brothers, El peligro roaa and Madrcaelva (poetic 
drama, glorification of maternity, written almost 
wholly in romances, first performed by Lola Mem- 
brives on the forty-second anniversary of the 
first performance in Seville of their first play; 
Eagrima y amor) ; Manuel and Antonio Machado, 
La prima Fernanda (political satire, verse play, 
excellently performed by Irene L6pez Heredia) ; 
Eduardo Marquina, Fuente escondtda (very suc- 
cessful verse comedy, played by Margarita 
Xirgu) ; Joaquin Dicenta, Pluma al vxento (verse 
play) ; Carlos Arniches, Vivir de iluaionea (de- 
lightful) ; Luis Ferndndez de Ardavin and Val- 
entin do Pedro, Manon Leacaut (very successful), 
and Eatampa romdntioa; Manuel Linares Rivas, 
Ddjate querer, hombrel (although successful, it 
adds nothing to his reputation) , and Todo Madrid 
lo aabia (daring defense of adultery as a sacrifice 
for the benefit of others) ; Pedro Mfifloz Seca, 
Todo para ti (very successful), and with P4rez 
Femdndez, Mi padre (light comedy, very funny 
and riaqud) ; Ram6n del Valle-Incldn, Faraa y 
lioenoia de la reina caatiga, and El embrujado 
(extraordinary success) ; Luis de Vargas, El reloj 
de oro, and La de loa olavelea doblea; Job4 
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Ferndndez del Villar, Mi oata ea un infiemo 
(great success), and Loa Reyes Catdliooa (keen 
satire on modem courtship in small towns) ; 
Pilar Mill&n Astray, Los amorea de Id Nati (one 
of her great successes, performed by the com- 
pany of the young Maria Guerrero and Fernando 
Diaz de Mendoza) ; Francisco Serrano Anguita, 
Papd Outi&rrez (excellently performed), Juan 
de laa Viflas (political satire not related to the 
immediate present, acted by Eugenia Zuffoli and 
Juan Bonafd), and Tierra en loa ojoa (great 
success, plot based on Santa Teresa’s words: 
“The earth in our eyes prevents our seeing 
God”) 

Fiction. Some of the older authors continued 
active: Pio Baroja, La venta de Miramhel and 
Loa oonfidentea audacea (both belonging to the 
series Memoriaa de un hombre de aooidn ) ; 
Concha Espina, Copa de horizontea (short sto- 
ries from many lands, excellent technique and 
psychology); Azorin, Pueblo {novela de loa que 
trabajan y aufren) ; V. Blasco Ibdfiez, El fan- 
tasma de laa alas de oro (posthumous work); 
Jose Frances, Roatroa de laa nieblaa (collection 
of stories written between 1925 and 1930) ; W. 
Ferndndez Fl6rez, El malvado carabcl; Francis- 
co Camha, Machicha Monroy ( very highly 
praised) ; Pedro Mata, ChamheH; Alfonso 
HernAndez Catd, Manicomio (book of short 
stories) ; and Matilde Mrtfioz, La virgen muerta 
(intense picture of life in a fishing village). 

Others who were favorably received were : 
Rani6n Marla Tenreiro, La ley del pecado 
(tragic, excellent, lofty moral); Artemio Pre- 
cioso, Loa eapafiolea en el deatierro; Cesar M. 
Arconada, La turhina (beautiful) ; Felix del 
Valle, El camifio hacia mi miamo (interesting 
moral); Antonio de Hoyos, Seguro contra nau- 
frngio; Luis de Oteyza Anticipolia (keen study 
of life in New York, as a form of living to 
which all great cities will have to come) ; JosA 
de Burgos Mira, Monatruoaidad (new treatment 
of the Don Juan legend, with prologue by JosA 
Frances) ; Dario Ferndndez F16rez (young writ- 
er), Jnquiclud (very successful book of novels) ; 
Adolfo Botin y Polanco, Virazdn; JosA M. Sala- 
verria, Ija virgen de Ardnzazu; Manuel Bueno, 
Poniente aolar (beautiful); Ilerminio Madina- 
veitia, Dc la caaia del Gid; and Eduardo Bar- 
riobero y Herr An, Iliatoria cjemplar y ator- 
mentada del ^'Caballero con la mano al pechoP 

In addition to those already cited, there were 
five other women who call for attention: Loonor 
Canalejas. Ignacio {hiatoria novelada) ; Luisa 
CarnAs, Natacha (very interesting study of 
women in the hands of fate) ; Julia Garcia Her- 
reros, Sor Angelica (tragic, powerful, with lofty 
ideals) ; Sofia Casanova, Como cn la vida (in- 
teresting) ; and Rosa Arciniega de Granda, En~ 
granajea (highly praised). 

Poetry. Spain still does much of her best 
verse in the drama. Of non-dramatic verse the 
following may be noted: Fernando Valera, 8aL 
moa de la noche eapiritual (exquisite verse and 
heartwarming content) ; Maruja Vidal, Loa Id- 
tigoa xnvisiblea (beautiful) ; Emilio Carrere, 
Pandcrctaa de Eapafia (very highly praised 
verse-etchings, inspired by profound feelings ) ; 
Alfonso Camin ( an Asturian ) , Antologia poitica 
(contains 130 poems that give a clear idea of 
his literary personality) ; Concha MenAndez 
Cuesta, Cancionea de mar y tierra (praised as 
though from a born poet); JesAs Cancio (mon- 
tafiAs), Romanoero del mar (beautiful); and 


Angel LAzaro, El molino que no muele (highly 
praised). 

Erudition. Among the most interesting pro- 
ductions are these: Conde de Romanones, Sala- 
manca, conquistador de riquczaa, gran aefior 
(life of JosA de Salamanca y Mayol, man-of- 
affairs, financier and statesman) ; Ramdn G6mez 
de la^ Serna, Azorin (useful, long list of out- 
standing contemporaries with dates and photo- 
graphs) ; Pedro Bach y Rita, The Works of 
Pere Toroella (careful study of important bi- 
lingual Catalan writer of second half of fifteenth 
century ) ; Barbara Matulka, The Novels of Juan 
de Flores and their European Diffusion (lengthy 
study of late fifteenth century Spanish author ) ; 
W. 8. Hendrix, Laa rimaa de B6cquer y la in- 
fluencia de Byron\ JuliAn Paz, Catdlogo de la 
oolecoidn de dooumentoa iniditoa para la hiatoria 
de Eapafia (2 vols.) ; AbubAquer de Tortosa, 
Ldmpara de loa Principea (translation by 
Maximil iano Alarc6n, 2 vols. ) ; Adolfo Posada, 
Uacta un nuevo dorccho politico — refiexionea y 
oomentarioa; Luis Araquistain, El ocaao de un 
rdgimen (bitterly anti-monarchical, suppressed 
by the Government) ; Gabriel Maura Gamazo, 
Boaquejo hiatdrico de la dictadura (fifth, cor- 
rected edition of this important work ) ; Ale- 
jandro Lerroux, Peguehaa tragedias de mi vida 
(first volume of mAmoires of one of the most 
important personages in the Republican Gov- 
ernment) ; Manuel Azafia, Plumas y palahraa 
(mAmoires and studies by the provisional Presi- 
dent of the Spanish Republic); MarquAs de 
Villa-Urrutia, Eugenia de Ouzmdn, Emperatriz 
de loa franreaea; Juan de Castro, El duque de 
Alba (instructive short life of the Great Duke 
of Alba), and Evocacionea de la gran guerra, 

Spanish Academy. Ignacio Bolivar, the great 
naturalist, read his entrance discourse {El 
lenguaje de la hiatoria natural), and took his 
seat, vice E. GAmez Baquero. The great drama- 
tist Eduardo Marquina was unanimously elect- 
ed, vice Pedro Novo y ColsAn, the naval expert, 
dramatist, and historian, who died early in the 
year. Later, the journalist, JosA Francos Rod- 
riguez, also died. The Spanish Academy awarded 
the Duque de Alba Prize to Justo Garcia Sori- 
ano, for his Vocahulario del dialect o murciano. 
The Fastenrath Prize was awarded to Emilio 
Garcia GAmez, professor at the University of 
Granada, for his Un texto drabe occidental de 
la leyenda de Alejandro, The “Piquer” Prize 
was awarded to Fancisco Serrano Anguita for 
his comedy Manos dc plat a. 

Necrology. Aside from the deaths just men- 
tioned, the following must be listed: Courtenay 
De Kalb (q.v.) (scholarly American Hispanist 
and mining engineer) ; Enrique Garcia Alvarez 
(great comic author, master of the g6nero 
chico) •, Emilio Mesejo (popular actor, creator 
of the rAle of JuliAn in the Verbena dc la 
paloma) ; Pierre Paris (great French Hispanist, 
archffiologist, and Director of the Institut Fran- 
Cais in Madrid) ; Mario MAndez Bejarano (au- 
thor of Vida y obraa de Don JoaS Blanco y 
Crespo) ; JosA Zahonero (author and journal- 
ist) ; RamAn Godo Lallana, Conde de Godo (il- 
lustrious Catalan journalist and financier) ; and 
Santiago Rusiflol (the beloved Catalan painter, 
dramatist, and poet of melancolia) , See Spanisii- 
Amerigan Literature. 

SPECTBOSCOFY. See Chemistry; Physics. 

SPECULATION. See Financial Review. 
SPEECH. See Piulolcmsy, Modern. 
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SPEED-BOAT BACING. See Motobboatino. 

SPENCEB, Anna Gablin. An American min- 
ister and sociologist, died in New York City, Feb. 
12, 1931. She was born in Attleboro, Mass., Apr. 
17, 1851, and early became engaged in newspaj^r 
work, being a contributor to the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal from 1889 to 1878. Following 
her marriage to the Rev. William H. Spencer in 

1878, she was associated with him as writer, 
teacher, and occasional preacher in Unitarian 
churches in Haverhill, Mass., Florence, Mass., 
and Troy, N. Y. In 1891 she was ordained to the 
Unitarian ministry and was installed as minister 
of the Bell Street Chapel, Providence, R. I., which 
she had organized two years previously. Later 
removing to New York City, she was associate 
leader of the Society for Ethical Culture from 
1903 to 1909 and associate director and stafiF 
lecturer at the New York School of Philanthrony 
from 1903 to 1910. She was also director of tW 
Institute of Municipal and Social Service in Mil- 
waukee during 1910-11. 

In 1913 she became Hackley professor of 
sociology and ethics at the Meadville (Pa.) Theo- 
logical School, and in 1918 lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. From 1920 to 1928 she was 
special lecturer in social science at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and at the time of her 
death was head of the division of family relations 
of the American Social Hygiene Association. 

SFENCEB, Robert. An American landscape 
painter, died by suicide in New Hope, Pa., July 
11, 1931. He was born in Harvard, Neb., Dec. 1, 

1879, and received his art training at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design school in New York 
City (1899-1901) and at the New York School 
of Art (1903-05), studying under Chase, Du- 
Mond, Henri, Garber, Francis Jones, and F. Luis 
Mora. He became a National Academician in 
1920. Although catalogued as a landscapist, he 
was really a genre painter who portrayed the 
homely, intimate and, on the whole, romantic 
life of the people in whom he was interested. 
Among his works are “Building the Bridge” in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City; “Along the Canal, New Hope” in the De- 
troit Institute of Arts; “The Huckster Cart” in 
the Art Institute of Chicago; “The Red Boat” in 
the Corcoran Gallery, Washington; “The Tower” 
in the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh ; “The 
White Tenement” in the Brooklyn Museum; and 
“The Green River” in the Albright Art Gallery, 
Bufl'alo. 

SPIDERS. Sec Zoology: Entomology, Eco- 
nomic. 

SPILLMAN, William Jasper. An American 
agricultural economist, died in Washington, 
D. C., July 11, 1931. He was born in Lawrence 
Co., Mo., Oct. 23, 1863, and was graduated from 
the University of Missouri in 1886, receiving the 
D. Sc. degree from Temple University in 1890. 
He was professor of agriculture at the Washing- 
ton State College from 1894 to 1901. In 1902 he 
became associated with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as a^rostologist in charge of grass 
and forage plant investigations in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and from 1915 to 1918 was chief 
of the Office of Farm Management. He then re- 
signed to become editor of the Farm Journal, but 
reentered the Department of Agriculture in 1921. 

In 1924 he was appointed agricultural econ- 
omist in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
becoming principal agricultural economist in 
1928. hTb researches included special studies in 


the heredity of plants, and he published in 1901, 
as a result of his independent discovery of Men- 
del’s law of recombination. Quantitative Studies 
on Distribution of Parental Characters in Hy- 
brid Offspring, In 1920 he discovered the mathe- 
matical form of the law of diminishing returns 
with relation to the results of the use of fertili- 
zers on farms. He also edited the heredity section 
of the American Naturalist during the period 
1908-15. 

SPIRITUALISM. See Psychical Research. 

SPITSBERGEN. See Svalbabd. 

SPORTS. Articles covering the activities in 
the various sports during 1931 will be found un- 
der such titles as Athletics, Baseball, Foot- 
BALi., Golf, Racing, Tennis, Yachting; Univeb- 

SITIES AND COLIEOES. 

SQUASH RACQUETS, Squash Tennis, 
Racquets. See Court Games. 

STABILIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS. See Agriculture under Federal 
Farm Board. 

STAINIERITE. See Mineralogy. 

STAMPS, Anniversary. See Celebrations. 

STANDARDS. See Physics. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY. A nonsectarian 
institution for the higher education of men and 
women in Palo Alto, Calif., founded in 1891 in 
memory of Leland Stanford, Jr. The enrollment 
for the autumn quarter of 1931 was 3519 and 
for the summer quarter, 1135. The faculty num- 
bered 558. The productive funds of the univer- 
sity amounted to $30,500,000, and the budget in- 
come for the year, including fees, was $3,073,000. 
The library contained 540,932 volumes (including 
the Hoover War Library). Acting president, 
Robert Eckles Swain, Ph.D., executive head of 
the chemistry department, who was appointed to 
serve during the leave of absence of Ray Lyman 
Wilbur. 

STARS. See Astronomy, 

STATE BANKS. See Banks and Banking. 

STATE LEGISLATION. See articles on vari- 
ous States; Old Age Pensions. 

STATE TAXES. Sec Taxation. 

STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, American. 
An organization founded in Boston in 1830 to 
foster an interest in statistics and to promote 
scientihe methods of collecting and interpreting 
statistical data. Among the committees main- 
tained during 1931 were: The joint advisory com- 
mittee on the census; the committee on govern- 
mental labor statistics; the committee on 
institutional statistics; the committee on de- 
pendency and child welfare statistics; and the 
committee on the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences which, along with other societies, was 
engaged as an advisory and sponsoring body in 
the preparation of that work. The official publica- 
tions are the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association and the Annals of Mathematical Sta- 
tistics, each issued quarterly. 

The association’s ninety-third annual meeting 
was held in Washington, D. C., Dec. 28-30, 1931. 
The principal topics of discussion included : 
“The Depression: The Functioning of Gold”; 
“Future Population and Business Planning” ; 
“Technological Change as a Factor in Unemploy- 
ment”; “The Depression: Banks and Credit”; 
“Old Age in America”; “Measuring Unemploy- 
ment”; and “Prospects for Prosperity.” The of- 
ficers of the association for 1932 were: Presi- 
dent, Irving Fisher; vice presidents, Seymour L. 
Andrew, William L. Crum, Lowell J. Reed, 
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Horace Secrist, Leon £. TnieBdell, and Mary van 
Kleeck; secretary-treasurer, Willford I. King; 
editor, Frank Alexander Boss, Headquarters are 
in the Commerce Building of New York Uni- 
versity, 236 Wooster Street, New York City. 

STATISTICS. Index Numbers of Wages. The 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics prepared the 
following index numbers of wages per hour from 
1840 to 1029. The year 1913 was used as the base 
year. These figures clearly indicate that there 
has been a general trend of hourly earnings up- 
ward. In the 90 years for which the figures have 
been prepared there has been an increase of 
fully 700 per cent. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES PER HOUR. 1840 
TO 1929 (EXCLUSIVE OF AGRICULTURE) 

[On currency haeia during OivU War period. 1913 = 100] 

Year 

Index 


Year 

Index 


rvumber 



twmber 

1840 

88 

1886 . 


64 

1841 

84 

1886 . 


64 

1842 

83 

1887 . 


67 

1848 

88 

1888 . 


67 

1844 

82 

1880 . 



1845 

83 

1890 . 



1846 

84 

1891 . 



1847 

84 

1802 . 



1848 

86 

1893 . 


69 

3 849 

86 

1894 . 


67 

1850 

86 

1895 . 


68 

1861 

84 

1806 . 



1852 

85 

1897 . 


69 

1853 

86 

1808 . 



1854 

87 

1899 . 


70 

1865 

88 

1900 . 


73 

1856 

89 

1901 . 



1857 , 

.... 40 

1902 . 


77 

1858 . 

89 

1903 . 


80 

1859 . . . . , 

. . . i . 39 

1904 . 


80 

1860 

39 

1005 . 


82 

1861 

40 

1906 . 


85 

1862 

41 

1907 . 


89 

1863 .... 

44 

1908 . 



1864 

60 

1900 


90 

1865 

68 

1910 . 


93 

1860 

.... 61 

1911 . 



1867 

68 

1912 . 



1868 

66 

1913 . 



1869 

66 

1914 . 



1870 

67 

1915 . 



3871 

08 

1916 . 


Ill 

1872 

69 

1917 . 



1873 

69 

1918 . 


162 

1874 

.... 67 

1919 . 


184 

J875 

67 

1920 . 


234 

1876 

64 

1921 . 


218 

1877 

61 

1922 . 


208 

1878 

... 60 

1923 . 



1879 .... 

59 

1924 . 


223 

1880 

.... 60 

1926 . 



1881 

62 

1926 . 


229 

1882 

.... 63 

1927 . 


231 

1883 

64 

1928 . 


232 

1884 

64 

1929 . 




® Subject to revision. 

Real Wages per Hour. The U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics computed the accompanying in- 
dex of wages per hour from 1913 to 1929, using 
1913 as a base. The table indicates that in 1917 
money wages were 28 per cent higlier than in 
1913, while the cost of living was 42.4 per cent 
higher, making a real wage of 89.9. It will be ob- 
served that in 1920 the index figure for real 
wages, by contrast, was 136.4. 

Number of Gainful Workers. According to 
the 1930 census, there were in the United States 
08,723,047 persons 10 years of age and over, of 
whom 48,832,589 were returned as gainful work- 
ers or 49.5 per cent of the total in the group 10 
years and over. Of the whole number of gainful 
workers, 38,053,796 were males and 10,778,794 
were females. The percentage of male population 
10 years and over gainfully employed in 1930 


INDEX NUMBERS OP WAGES PER HOUR. COST 
OF LIVING, AND REAL WAGES 



Index numberg of- 



Year 

Wages 

Cost of 

Seal 


per hour 

living 

wages 

1918 


100.0 

100.0 

1914 


103.0 

99.0 

1916 


105.1 

98.0 

1916 


118.8 

93.8 

1917 


142.4 

89.9 

1918 


174.4 

92.9 

1919 


188.8 

97.7 

1920 


208.5 

112.2 

1921 


177.3 

128.0 

1922 


167.3 

124.3 

1923 


171.0 

126.9 

1924 


170.7 

130.6 

1926 


175.7 

128.6 

1926 


175.2 

180.7 

1927 


172.7 

183.8 

1928 


170.7 

185.9 

1929 


170.8 

136.4 


was 76.2 per cent; the percentage of female popu- 
lation 10 years and over gainfully employed in 
the same year was 22.1 per cent. In 1910, 53.3 
per cent of the population 10 years and over was 
gainfully employed; 81.3 per cent of the male 
population 10 years and over was gainfully em- 
ployed; 23.4 per cent of the female poulation 10 
years and over was gainfully employed. The ac- 
companying table presents the gainful workers 
in the main industry groups by sex in the United 
States for 1930: 


GAINFUL WORKERS IN THE MAIN INDUSTRY 
GROUPS, BY SEX, FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
1930 


Industry group 

Male 

Female 

Per cent 
Male Female 

All industries .... 

88,053.796 10.778,794 

100.0 

100.0 

Agriculture 

9.568,847 

913,976 

25 1 

8.5 

Forestry and fishing 

260,876 

3,249 

0.7 


Extraction of min- 
erals 

1,147,770 

10,294 

3.0 

0.1 

Manufacturing and 
mechanical indus- 
tries 

11,001,247 

2,416,288 

81.3 

22.4 

Transportation . . . 

3.990,876 

447,780 

1,716,384 

10.6 

4.2 

Trade 

6,820,642 

15.3 

15.9 

Public service (not 
elsewhere classi- 
fied) 

984,581 

128,823 

1,762,796 

2.5 

1.1 

Professional service 

1,668,049 

4.4 

16.4 

Domestic and per- 
sonal service . . . 

1,662,707 

8,149,391 

4.4 

20.2 

Industry not speci- 
fied 

1,097,701 

235,364 

2.9 

2.2 


See Census; Statistical Association, Amer- 
ican. 

STATUTE OP WESTMINSTER. See Great 
Britain under History. 

STEAMBOAT INSPECTION. See Safety at 
Sea. 

STEAM BOILERS. See Boilers, Steam. 

STEAM ENGINES. See Power Plants and 
Boilers, 

STEAM TURBINES. There was little change 
of major importance in steam-turbine practice 
during 1931, but many improvements and re- 
finements in design were evident and turbine 
performance showed still greater reliability. 
Maximum sizes were not increased and the 208,- 
000-kilowatt cross-compound unit installed at 
State Line Station, near Chicago, still held the 
record for capacity. There were, however, several 
relatively large units, of 105,000 to 160,000 kilo- 
watts capacity, installed or on order, and the 
110,000-kilowatt, vertical-compound turbine- 
generator that was placed in service during the 
summer at the Rouge plant of the Ford Motor 
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Company established a record both as the largest 
1400-pound machine and the largest turbine in- 
stalled in an industrial power plant. Two other 
vertical compound units, each of 50,000 kilo- 
watts, in which the high-pressure element is 
superimposed on the low-pressure element, were 
placed in service at Station A of the Pacific Qas 
& Klectric Co., San Francisco. At the Charles 
R. Huntley Station in Buffalo there were in- 
stalled two 80,000-kilowatt turbine-generators, 
which are the largest single-cylinder machines 
yet built. 

In Europe, while sizes had not approached 
those in the United States, there was neverthe- 
less a trend toward larger units of 50,000 to 75,- 
000 kilowatts capacity. Foreign practice leads in 
the sizes of turbines of high rotative speed, 
several liaving been built of 60,000 kilowatts 
capacity to run at 3000 r.p.m., whereas the 
largest 3000 r.p.m. machine in operation in the 
United States is 15,000 kilowatts. One of 18,000 
kilowatts is, however, being built. 

Blading materials received much attention and 
numerous investigations were under way with 
the object of ascertaining the materials best 
suited to withstand erosion and corrosion and at 
the same time possessing the required strength 
to withstand the high rotative stresses. The ad- 
vent of higher steam temperatures has introduced 
still another factor. In the two 160,000-kilowatt 
units installed at the Hudson Avenue Station in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., provision was made for drain- 
ing moisture from each stage of the low-pressure 
elements with a view to minimizing the erosion 
of the low-pressure blading. Welding was gain- 
ing favor in both turbine and condenser con- 
struction, and three-stage blading was replacing 
that of a greater number of stages. 

Under Power Plants mention has been made 
of the two new mercury-steam installations, one 
at Schenectady, N. Y., and the other at Kearney, 
N. J. The mercury turbines in each case are of 
20,000 kilowatts capacity, operating at a mer- 
cury pressure of 125 pounds per square inch and 
a temperature of 958® F. The former will be in- 
stalled outdoors at the same elevation as the 
boiler, whereas at Kearney the turbine will be 
housed and installed at a higher elevation than 
the oiler, so that the condensed mercury will re- 
turn by gravity to the boiler. 

STE£L. See Iron and Steel. 

STELLAB CONSTITUTION AND EVO- 
LUTION. See Astronomy. 

STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY. A college of engineering in Hoboken, N. J., 
founded in 1870. The college offers an unspe- 
cialized course in the fundamentals of engineer- 
ing to provide basic training for the practice of 
the profession in its several branches. The en- 
rollment for the autumn of 1931 was 625, includ- 
ing 22 graduate students, and for the summer 
session of that year, 94. There were 66 members 
on the teaching staff. The productive funds 
amounted to $3,300,000, and the income for 
1930-31, including fees from students, was $496,- 
000. The library contained 30,000 volumes. 
President, Harvey Nathaniel Davis, Ph.D. 

STOCK EXCHANGE. See Financial Review. 

STOCKS AND BONDS. See Financial Re- 
view. 

STODDABD, John L(awson). An American 
lecturer and author, died near Merano, Italy, 
June 6, 1931. He was born in Brookline, Mass., 


Apr. 24, 1860, was graduated from Williams Col- 
lege in 1871, and later studied at Yale Divinity 
School. He traveled extensively and for nearly 
20 ^ears was one of the foremost lecturers in the 
United States on travel subjects. Among his 
publications are lied Letter Day a Abroad ( 1884 ) ; 
Olimpaea of the World (1892); Stoddard Lec- 
tures on Travel Aboard and in America (16 vols., 
1898-1909); The Stoddard Library ^ an An- 
thology (12 vols., 1910); Poems (1911); and 
Evening of Life (1929). Following his conver- 
sion to the Roman Catholic Church, he wrote Re- 
building a Lost Faith (1921); Two Arguments 
for Catholicism (1927) ; Life of St, Paul (1928) ; 
and Life of Pope Gregory the Great (1929). 

STOKES, Rear Admiral Charles Francis, 
U. S. N., Ret. An American naval surgeon, died 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 29, 1931. He was born in 
New Y’ork City Feb. 20, 1863, and was gradu- 
ated from the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Columbia University in 1884. Entering 
the U. S. Navy as assistant surgeon in 1889, ho 
was operating surgeon aboard the ambulance 
ship Solace during the Spanish-American War. 
From 1903 to 1906 he was personal surgeon to 
President Roosevelt. He commanded the U. S. 
Naval Hospital at San Juan, Porto Rico, during 
1906-08 and the hospital ship of the Atlantic 
Fleet during its cruise around the world in 1908. 
In 1910 he was made surgeon-general and chief 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, with 
the rank of rear admiral. Following liis retire- 
ment in 1917, he practiced in New York City. 

STOBMS. See Meteouolooy. 

STBAITS SETTLEMENTS. A crown colony 
of British Malaya (q.v.), comprising the Settle- 
ments of Singapore (including Christmas Island, 
Cocos or Keeling Islands, and Labuan), Penang 
(including Province Wellesley and the Bindings), 
and Malacca. The Settlements were divided by 
area and population (1928) as follows: Singa- 
pore, 281 square miles and 659,270 inhabitants; 
Penang, 571 and 342,023; Malacca, 720 and 
194,342. Christmas Island (area 58 square 
miles; population 1421 in 1928) lies in the In- 
dian Ocean 223 miles southeast of Java Head. 
The entire population is engaged in the produc- 
tion of phosphate of lime. Labuan, an island six 
miles on the northwest coast of Borneo, has an 
area of 30 square miles and a population of 6029 
(1929). The Cocos or Keeling Islands (popula- 
tion about 800) lie 1161 miles southwest of 
Singapore. The total area of the Stiaits Settle- 
ments is 1671 square miles; population in 1931, 
1,065,568, more than half of whom arc Chinese. 

The capital, Singapore, (population 445,778 in 
1931 ) is one of the ten leading ports of the world. 
Penang (Georgetown), with 123,069 inhabitants 
in 1921, and Malacca, population 21,200, are the 
chief towns of the other two settlements, linini- 

f rants from China (1929) totaled 293,167, from 
ndia 114,262; the excess of births over deaths 
was 12,568. 

Forei^ trade and production statistics are in- 
cluded in those for British Malaya. For 1930 
state revenue declined to 32,408,000 Straits dol- 
lars and expenditure was 39,240,000 Straits dol- 
lars (1 Straits dollar exchanged at about $0.56 
U. S. in 1930). The public debt on Jan. 1, 1930, 
totaled £18,027,020, of which £9,355,000 repre- 
sented loans to the Federated Malay States. 

At the beginning of 1930, the Settlements had 
7176 miles of highway (2040 miles of asphalt). 
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The net tonnage of merchant ships of over 60 
tons entering and clearing Singapore in 1930 was 
31,766,626. 

The colony is administered by a Governor, as- 
sisted by a nominated Executive Council and a 
Legislative Council, all the members of which are 
ex officio or nominated except two elected by the 
Chambers of Commerce of Singapore and Penang. 
The Governor is also High Commissioner for the 
Malay States and British Agent for British 
North Borneo and Sarawak. Governor in 1931, 
Sir Cecil Clementi, appointed February, 1930. 

STBATTON, Samuel Wesley. An American 
physicist, died in Boston, Mass., Oct. 18, 1931. 
He was born in Litchfield, 111., July 18, 1861, and 
was graduated from the University of Illinois in 
1884. The followinjf year he became connected 
with that institution as instructor in mathe- 
matics and in 1889 was appointed professor of 
physics and electrical engineering. In 1892 he was 
called to the University of Chicago, where he 
served successively as assistant professor, associ- 
ate professor, and professor of physics until 1901. 
He then organized the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
in Washington, having previously interested 
Lyman J. Gage, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
in such a plan, and acted as direct-or of that 
bureau during its notable development until 1923 
when he became president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. In 1930 he was made 
chairman of the corporation of that institution. 

During the Spanish-Amcrican War he served 
in the U. S. Navjr with the rank of lieutenant, 
and during the World War was secretary of the 
committee for aeronautics and a member of the 
executive board of the National Research Council. 

STBAUS, Nathan. An American merchant 
and philanthropist, died in New York City, Jan. 
11, 1931. He was born in Rhenish Bavaria, Ger- 
many, Jan. 31, 1848, and six years later went to 
the United States with his parents. After gradu- 
ating from Packard’s Business College in 1866, 
he was employed in his father’s importing busi- 
ness in New York City. In 1887 he and his brother 
Isidor purchased the controlling interest of the 
department store of R. H. Macy & Co., and in 
1 893 they organized the department store of 
Abraham* & Straus in Brooklyn. Following his 
brother’s death on the Titanic^ he devoted most 
of his time to philanthropic activities. 

He had established and maintained in New 
York City, from 1892 to 1920, a system of distri- 
bution of steiilized milk for the children of the 
poor, and had extended his idea not only to other 
American cities hut to other countries by install- 
ing pasteurization plants in England, Ireland, 
Germany, Palestine, Cuba, and the Philippines. 
After 1918 he devoted much of his fortune to re- 
building Palestine as a Jewish national home. 

STREETS. See Roads and Streets. 

STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. The accompany- 
ing tabulation indicates that, aside from the year 
1928, the actual number of strikes id the United 
States reported in 1930 was less than for any 
other of the previous 16 years. The number of 
workers involved was also fewer for this year 
than for any other. The relative number of dis- 
putes and the relative number of employees on 
strike for each year from 1916 to 1930 is shown 
in Table I from the Monthly Labor Review^ for 
which 1916 figures serve as a base. 

Strikes occurred with greatest frequency in the 
coal mining, clothing, building, and textile indus- 


I. BELATIVE NUMBER OF DISPUTES AND OF 
EMPLOYEES INVOLVED. 1916 TO 1980 


r«ar 

1916 

1917 
193 8 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


BbIoHvs fMMiibar of — 
Diaput$8 Employes 


100 

100 

117 

77 

88 

78 

96 

260 

90 

91 

63 

69 

29 

101 

41 

47 

33 

41 

84 

27 

27 

21 

19 

22 

17 

22 

24 

16 

17 

10 


tries, and over 90 per cent of the total number 
of persons involved during 1930 were to be found 
in these four gi'oups. Industrial disputes con- 
tinued to centre largely about the questions of 
wages, hours of employment, or recognition of the 
union. Strike settlements in 1930 showed a mate- 
rial loss to employees, when the figures are com- 
pared with the results in 1929. Forty-four per 
cent of the strikes in 1930 were settled in favor 
of the employers as against 40 per cent in 1929; 
25 per cent of the strikes in 1930 were settled in 
favor of the workers as against 29 per cent in 
1929; the number of strikes in which a com- 
promise settlement was reached was 24 per cent 
in 1930 as compared with 25 per cent in 1929. 
In 1930, 41 per cent of all strikes were concluded 
in 6 days and 66 per cent in 14 days. Table II 
shows the relation of workers on strike to labor 
unions over the period 1916-1930, 

Table III shows the number of workers in- 
volved in strikes over the period being discussed. 

III. NUMBER OP DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH 
YEAR FOR WHICH NUMBER OP EMPLOYEES 
IS REPORTED, AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE 
number INVOLVED, 1910 TO 1930 


Disputes tn which number of 


employees %s reported 

Average 

number 

Tear Number of Number of of sm- 

disputes employees ployees 
per dui’ 
pute 

1916 2,667 1,599,917 600 

1917 2,325 1,227,264 628 

1918 2,151 1,239,989 676 

1919 2,665 4,160,348 1,501 

1920 2,226 1,463,054 667 

1921 1,785 1,099,247 616 

1922 899 1,612,562 1,794 

1923 1,199 756,584 631 

1924 898 654,641 729 

1925 1,012 428.416 423 

1926 783 329,592 421 

1927 734 349,434 476 

1928 629 857,145 568 

1929 903 230,463 255 

1930 663 158,114 242 


In 1930, 26,529 workers in the building trades 
were directly involved in industrial disputes; in 
the clothing industry the number was 64,177; in 
the metal trades, 2142; in the coal mining in- 
dustry, 35,403; in the textile trades, 11,653. On 
the other hand, in the iron and steel industry, 
only 940 persons were involved in industrial dis- 
putes in 1930; in the lumber industry the number 
was 452; in printing and publishing it was ICO; 
in transportation (steam and electric) it was 
7C7. Table IV indicates the duration of disputes 
for the period from 1916 to 1030 being discussed. 
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IV. NUMBER OP DISPUTES FOR WHICH DURA- 
TION IB KNOWN. AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE 
DURATION 




Number 



CO 


of die- 



o 

Tear 

putee for 

Total 

dverage 


in whiok 

which 

duration 

duration 


dieputee 

duration 

idaye) 

(daye) 


ended 

iere- 



a» 


ported 



cc 

CD 

1916 


49,680 

23 


1917 


26,981 

19 


1918 


29,895 

17 


1919 


62,980 

84 


1920 


51,893 

89 

CO 

1921 


64,231 

51 

** 

1922 


21,436 

87 


1928 


28,177 

24 


1924 


28,588 

30 

ID 

1925 

879 

23,809 

27 

CO 

1926 


18,805 

26 

o 

1927 


15.865 

24 


1928 


17,997 

27 


1929 


18,507 

20 


1930 


12,292 

18 

o 

ea 

Table V, 

from the Monthly Labor Review for 


February, 1932, shows that 817 industrial dis- 
putes occurred during the year ended Dec. 31, 
1931, as against 053 in 1930, that the number 
of workers involved in industrial disputes rose to 
277,553 from 158,114 in 1930, and the number of 
man-days lost increased to 6,403,785 from 2,730,- 
368. 


V. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND 
IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH MONTH. JANU- 
ARY. 1930, TO DECEMBER. 1931. AND TOTAL 
NUMBER OP DISPUTES^ WORKERS. AND 
MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 TO 1931 


Number of 
diaputee 


Number of worker e 
involved tn dieputee 


1 

Month and 

Begin- 
ning tn 

In effect 

Begin- 
ning in 

In effect 

man-days 
lost in die- 


year 

month 

at end of 

month 

at end of 

putee ex- 



or year 

month 

or year 

month 

xettng in 

eo 

1927 : Total 

734 


849,434 


month or 
year 

37,799.394 


1928 : Total 

629 


857,145 


31,556.947 

o 

1929 : Total 

903 


230,468 


9,975,213 

CO 

1930 ; Total 

658 


158,114 


2,730,368 

CO 

1931 : Total 

■ 817 


277,658 


6,463,785 


1931 

January . . 

66 

20 

10,147 

2,927 

181,031 

CO 

February . 

52 

34 

19,984 

12,512 

228,329 

eo 

March . . . 

45 

27 

26,121 

28,189 

422,545 

CO 

April .... 
ILfcy 

60 

89 

26,442 

27,588 

22,604 

769,720 


106 

49 

16,786 

402,437 


June .... 

81 

51 

18,437 

17,071 

606,097 

o 

July 

67 

54 

49,674 

58,995 

666,809 

to 

-e 

August 

76 

43 

10,977 

17,003 

1,218,120 


September . 

110 

59 

35,859 

87,164 

401,024 


October . . 

70 

41 

33,548 

28,696 

1,038,063 

855,406 


November* 

52 

85 

13,679 

14,863 

1 s 

December • 

42 

44 

6,197 

4,935 

189,704 


• Preliminary fiffures subject to change. 

Among the more important strikes of the year 
1931 were the following: 

Bituminoue Coal Miners. The most important industrial 
dispute in recent years was the group of strikes carried 
on among bituminous coal miners in northern West Vir- 

? :inia. western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. Beginning 
n May, these strikes continued throughout the year and 
in West Virginia particularly took on all the aspects of 
class warfare, including arm^ conflict, wholesale arrests, 
and the trial and conviction of striking miners charged 
with homicide. These industrial disputes grew out of the 
depressed condition of the industry, unsatisfactory wages, 
and the low standards of living among the unemployed 
miners and their families. 

While the formal demands of the striking miners in- 
cluded higher wages and the right to the check-off system, 
as well as union recognition and better working condi- 
tions, what was actually at the heart of the difficulty was 
the demand of the workmen for the right to proper liv- 
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inf conditions. The striking men were oi^nlzed by the 
'United Mine Workers of America (an A. F. of L. union) 
and a rival organisation known as the National Miners' 
Union. The end of the year saw no cessation of the di8> 
pute and the failure of the Federal authorities to bring, 
the issue to a conclusion was not among the least of the 
factors to elicit widespread public disapproval. The gen- 
eral charge that the law officers in the strike area, par- 
ticularly in West Virginia, were openly working in the 
interests of the operators was popularly accepted as true 
with the result that the sympathies of the American 
pe^le were plainly in support of the striking miners. 

That the struggle was bound to end unfavorably for 
the miners was admitted in view of the fact that the bitu- 
minous coal industiw was actually in a bankrupt condi- 
tion, owing to the large opening of submarginal mines 
and accompanying over-production in recent years. There 
were too many men in the industry — operators as well as 
miners — with the result that profits on the one hand and 
the living wage on the other were impossible, unless a 
rigorous contraction first took place. 

Pocketbook Workarg, New York City, On May 28, 2500 
pocketbook workers, members of the International Pocket- 
book Workers Union, went on strike, following negotia- 
tions with their employers for a new trade agreement. 
The manufacturers demanded a 25 per cent reduction 
in wages; the workers on their part sought a 40-hour 
week and the establishment of a system of unemployment 
insurance. A settlement was reached on June 10 when 
the workers voted to accept a new trade agreement which 
called for a 7^ per cent to 15 per cent wage reduction; 
the establishment of an unemployment insurance fund 
to be supported equally by the union and employers: an 
increase m the number of apprentices; and permission 
to the emiiloyers lo discharge 10 per cent of their workers 
every six months. 

Hosury Workera, Philadelphia. In February, more 
than 3000 hosiery workers in some 85 plants went on 
strike in protest against the existence of open shop con- 
ditions. By the end of August the strike was practically 
over and was unsuccessful as far as the cause of the 
workers was concerned on account of low production in 
the industry for the preceding half year. 

SUk Workers, New Jersey. Several hundred silk work- 
ers in Paterson, under the leadership of the National 
Textile Workers’ Union, struck on July 22 for an 8-hour 
day, a 5-day week, increased wages, restoration of previ- 
ous wage cuts, unemployment relief and insurance. Before 
the month was over the ranks of the strikers numbered 
some 1500 persons. An additional 6500 workera, affiliated 
with the Associated Silk Workers and the United Textile 
Workers, went on strike July 27, their demands includ- 
ing a 44-hour week with wage increases. On September 
15, It was estimated that approximately 4000 workera 
had returned to thoir plants, based on recognition of the 
Associated Silk Workers and United Textile Workers 
Unions and a 44-hour week. A strike of some 3000 work- 
ers in Allentown, Pa., which began on May 1, was over 
by September 1. The workers had struck against wage 
reductions running up to 16^/^ per cent. Re]>ortB to the 
Doiiartmcnt of Labor indicated that, except for recogni- 
tion of the union, the strikers failed in their demand to 
have the wage cuts rescinded. 

Clothing Workers, New York City. On July 29, some 
30,000 men’s clothing workers in New York City and 
vicinity went on strike in pioiest against the existence 
of sweat shop conditions and for the purpose of establish- 
ing a more perfect union control over the industry. Be- 
tween the union and the New York Clothing Manufac- 
turers’ Exchange, the principal employing group, a trade 
agreement was effected the next day which called for 
the signing of a contiact for two years ending June 80, 
1933. The principal terms of this new agreement author- 
ized the imposition of a penalty by the impartial chair- 
man upon any manufacturer sending work to a non-union 
contracting firm and also gave permission to the em- 
ployers to participate in fixing rates for each labor 
operation in the production of garments. By August 21, 
additional settloments had been made with independent 
proprietors and the strike was virtualW over. 

uoatery Workers, New Jersey. In New Jersey in 
September some 8000 workera participated in an outlaw 
strike in protest against the inauguration of a new trade 
agreement which carried wage reductions from 30 per 
cent to 45 per cent. This agreement was signed on October 
7 by the Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of America, an organization consisting of some 60 
manufacturers, and the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers (an A. F. of L. union). The 
agreement called for the arbitration of all disputes and 
named an impartial arbitrator of the industry to serve 
for the term of one year. By October 12, most of these 
outlaw strikes had ended with the workers accepting the 
wage reduction provided for in the trade agreement. 

Textile Workera, Metssdehusetta. In September, strikes 
broke out in practically every textile mill in Lawrence 
and vicinity against the announoed intention of the op- 
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erators of carrying out a wage reduction of 10 per cent. 
By October, some 20,000 workers were on strike in 
Lawrence, Andover, North Andover, Dracut and Lowell. 
By October 19, all but one of the important mills involved 
were operating about 50 per cent capacity with approxi- 
mately 10,000 workers and the strike was virtually over. 

Great Britain. Industrial disputes in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland in 1930 showed a 
decline as compared with 1929. The number of 
disputes was 422, as against 431 in 1920; the 
number of workers involved was 308,700, against 
533,800; and the duration (in working days) of 
all disputes during the year was 4,399,000, com- 
pared with 8,287,000 in 1929. The principal strikes 
during 1930 were in the coal -mining industry, 
where 148,600 workers were involved in 150 dis- 
putes lasting 663,000 days, and in the wool tex- 
tile industry, where 122,200 workers were in- 
volved in seven disputes lasting 3,279,000 days. 
In the preceding year there were 35 strikes and 
lockouts in the cotton industry, involving 392,- 
200 workers and lasting 6,642,000 days, and 153 
industrial disputes in the coal-mining industry, 
involving 78,500 workers and lasting 676,000 days. 

Canada. In 1 930, there occurred only 67 strikes 
and lockouts in the Dominion involving 13,768 
workers. This was the lowest number since 1900, 
except for 1914 and 1915. The time lost in work- 
ing days in 1930 was 91,797. 

See Labor Arbitration and Conciliation. 

STKOGANOEF SALE. See Art Sales. 

STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES. See Universities and Colleobs. 

STUDY, Courses of. See Education in the 
United States; Universities and Colleges. 

STUBTITE. See Mineralogy. 

SUBMARINE BOAT. See Naval Progress. 

SUBWAYS. See Rapid Transit; Tunnels. 

SUCCESSION STATES. See Little Entente. 

SUDAN, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN. See Anolo- 
Egtptian Sudan. 

SUDAN, FRENCH. See French Sudan. 

SUEZ CANAL. A still further heavy decline 
in traffic was shown in the preliminary report 
for 1031 of the Compagnie Universelle du Canal 
Maritime de Suez. During the year 5360 ships, 
with a gross tonnage of 41,743,051 and a net ton- 
nage of 30,027,906, passed through the canal, as 
compared with 5761 ships, with a gross tonnage 
of 43,946,570 and a net tonnage of 31,668,759 in 
1930. The movement of merchandise in 1931 was 

25.332.000 metric tons, as compared with 28,- 

511.000 metric tons in 1930. Total transit and 
navigation receipts amounted to 930,849,000 
French francs in 1931, as compared with 1,037,- 

720.000 French francs in 1930. (The French 
L’anc equaled $0.0392.) The dcciease in transit 
receipts during the year may be partly accounted 
for by the reduction in rates in September, 1930, 
from 7 to 6.65 gold francs per net ton for loaded 
vessels and from 4.50 to 3.3325 gold francs per 
ton for vessels going through in ballast. ((5ne 
gold franc equaled $0,193.) This reduction 
brought the tolls close to the pre-war rates for 
loaded ships (6.25 gold francs per ton in 1913) 
and below the pre-war rates for vessels in ballast. 
In 1931, largely on the insistence of British ship- 
owners, the company decided further to reduce 
the transit rates temporarily 10 per cent from 
Nov. 15, 1931, to July 1, 1932; the new rates 
were 6 gold francs per ton on loaded ships and 
3 gold francs per ton on ships in ballast. The 
table on page 762 gives the preliminary figures 
for Suez Canal traffic for 1931 and the final 
comparative figures for several years earlier. 
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SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC 


r«flr 

1931 

1980 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1922 

1919 

1912 

1909 


TrantHU 

Nufinbef 

6366 

6761 

6274 

6084 

6644 

4845 

8986 

6373 

4239 


Ntt tonnage 
Tons 

30,027,966 

81,668,769 

88,466,014 

81.906.000 

26.965.000 
20,743,245 
16,018,802 
20,275,120 
16,407,627 


Cargo trafie Tol^ 
Motrie tons Gold mnet^ 

25.832.000 980,849,000 » 

28.611.000 1,087,720,000* 

84.616.000 1,115,920,000* 

82.622.000 221,090,000 

29.524.000 208,650,000 

21.860.000 162,613.850 

18.973.000 136.969.915 

25.444.000 182.929.841 

19.924.000 117,754,888 


* One gold franc equals $0,193. 

* In French francs, each equaling $0.0392. 

SUFFBAGE. See Japan, Turkey, Spain, and 
South Africa under Biatory, 

SUOAB. The world’s sugar production in 
1030-1931 according to estimates by Willett and 
Gray given in short tons was 32,008,796 tons 
comprising 13,008,014 tons of beet sugar and 
10,000,782 tons of cane sugar. The same au- 
thorities in a preliminary estimate placed the 
production of 1031-1032 at 20,036,245 tons in- 
cluding 10,600,325 tons of beet sugar and 18,525,- 
020 tons of cane sugar and representing a re- 
duction of 0.5 per cent from the yields of the 
preceding year. In the beet sugar production 
this reduction amounted to 10.8 per cent and in 
the cane sugar production to 2.6 per cent. The 
yields of beet sugar in 1930-1031 in the leading 
countries not including the United States were 
reported as follows: Germany, 2,832,022 tons; 
Soviet Republics, 2,251,368 tons; France, 1,339,- 
724 tons; Czechoslovakia, 1,260,773 tons and 
Poland, 886,985 tons. Similarly the cane sugar 
production was 3,559,360 tons in British India, 
3.496,648 tons in Cuba, 3,184,160 tons in Java; 
1,014,821 tons in Formosa and Japan; 1,008,000 
tons in Brazil and 996,289 tons in Hawaii. The 
preliminary estimates for 1031-1932 placed the 
beet sugar yield at 2,408,000 tons in the Soviet 
Republics, 1,848,000 tons in Germany, 1,010,000 
tons in France, 930,000 tons in Czechoslovakia, 
and 627,200 tons in Poland and the cane sugar 
production at 3,472,000 tons in British India, 

3.360.000 tons in Cuba, 2,800,000 tons in Java, 

1.092.000 tons in Brazil, 1,030,400 tons in For- 
mosa and Japan and l,008,oio0 tons in Hawaii. In 
the eight countries which are signatories to the 
Chadl^urne agreement, the total production esti- 
mated for 1031-1032 was over 2,200,000 tons 
below that of 1930-1931. The Chadbourne agree- 
ment entered into during the year had for its 
purpose a reduction of production to bring prices 
to the producer to a more prodtable basis. The 
countries adhering to the Chadbourne plan were 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Poland, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Cuba, Java, and Peru. See Cuba. 

In the United States the cane sugar ])roduc- 
tion of Louisiana in 1931 as estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture was 166,000 short 
tons in comparison with 200,000 tons the year 
before. The cane crop of 1931 was 2,760,000 tons 
and of 1030, 3,101,000 tons. The acreage of 
sugar cane was 188,000 acres of which 154,000 
acres were grown for sugar, 20,000 acres for 
sirup and 14,000 acres for cane to be used for 
planting. The cane area in 1031 was 188,000 
acres and the average yield per acre 14.7 tons. 
The average farm price on December 1 was 
3.60 per ton, making the total value of the 
cane crop $0,048,000. The production of sugar 
cane sirup in eight States reporting was 14,- 

850.000 gallons. At the average farm price on 
December 1 of 40.3 cents per gallon tne total 


value of the sirup produced was $7,331,000. The 
estimate of sorgo sirup production in the 22 
States reporting was 17,818,000 gallons, pro- 
duced on 250,000 acres and at the rate of 68.8 
gallons per acre. At the December 1 price of 43 
cents per gallon this yield was valued at $7,- 
654,000. 

The beet sugar production of the United States 
in 1031 was estimated at 1,117,000 tons com- 
pared with 1,208,000 tons the year before. The 
sugar beet crop was placed at 7,033,000 tons 
from 720,000 acres, the average yield being 11 
tons per acre. The average sucrose content of 
the sliced beets was given as 15.07 per cent 
which was better than in the two preceding 
years. At the average farm price on December 
1 of $5.02 per ton the sugar beet crop was 
worth $40,958,000. 

The 1931 production of maple sugar in nine 
States reporting was estimated at 1,663,000 
pounds from 12,218,000 trees. At the average 
farm value of 26 cents per pound on December 
1 the total value of the crop was $429,000. 
The maple sirup production was placed at 2,- 

167,000 gallons which at the average farm price 
of $1.72 per gallon on Deceml)er 1 was worth 
$3,715,000. 

The exports of the United States in 1930- 
1031 according to preliminary estimates includ- 
ed 70,000 tons of sugar, 047,000 pounds of sirup 
and 7,466,000 gallons of molasses and the im- 
ports 1000 tons of beet sugar, 863,000 tons of 
cane sugar from the Philippine Islands and the 
Virgin Islands, 263,000 pounds of de\tro8e, lac- 
tose, and Icvulose, 9,157,000 gallons of edible 
molasses and 207,844,000 gallons of molasses for 
other than human consumption. 

SUICIDE. See Crime. 

SULLIVAN, James. An American educator, 
died in Albany, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1931. He was born in 
Baltimore, Md., Feb. 13, 1573, and was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1894, receiving the Ph.D. 
degree in 1898. He also attended the fieole des 
Chartes in Paris and the University of Berlin. 
After acting until 1899 as instructor in history 
and government at Harvard, he became teacher 
of that subject in New York City high schools. 
In 1916 he was appointed State historian and 
director of archives and hi.story for the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, and in 1923 as- 
sistant commissioner for secondary education in 
New York State. From 1926 until’his retirement 
in May, 1931, he was assistant commissioner for 
higher and professional education in New York 
State. 

SULPHUB. Production, shipments, and ex- 
ports of sulphur in the United States in 1931 
showed marked decreases in comparison with 
1930, according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Production amounted to 2,128,930 long tons, a 
decrease of 17 per cent from the record output 
of 2,558,981 tons in 1930. Shipments declined 
from 1,989,917 tons, valued at about $35,800,000, 
in 1930, to 1,376,526 tons, valued at $24,800,000, 
in 1931, or 31 per cent both in quantity and in 
value, and were the smallest recorded since 1922. 
As in 1930, Texas was the only sulphur-pro- 
ducing State. The average quoted price for sul- 
phur was unchanged at $18 a ton f.o.b. mines 
throughout the year. Open prices were $1 to $3 
a ton higher and prices for sulphur exported 
were given as $22 a ton f.a.s Atlantic ports. 

Exports of sulphur or brimstone in 1031 
totaled 407,586 long tons, as against 503,312 
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tons in 1930, a decrease of some 31 per cent. 
Canada received 111,958 tons in 1931; Germany, 
82,218 tons; France, 73,467 tons; United King- 
dom, 23,635 tons; Australia, 21,362 tons; 
Netherlands, 20,524 tons; and New Zealand, 17,- 
093 tons. Exports of crushed, ground, refined, 
sublimed and flowers of sulphur in 1031 were 
27,197,699 pounds, a decrease from 35,870,359 
pounds in 1930. No imports of sulphur and sul- 
phur ore were recorded for the year 1931. 

The world production of sulphur in 1930 was 
estimated at slightly more than 3,000,000 long 
tons. Italy produced 343,834 tons, of which 246,- 
814 tons came from Sicily; Japan, 60,000 tons; 
Chile, 16,000 tons; and Spain, 10,000 tons. The 
sulphur mines of Italy were increasing their 
production. 

SUMATBA. See Nethebland East Indies. 

SUN. See Astbonomy. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, American. A 
nonsectarian society organized in 1817 to es- 
tablish and maintain Sunday schools in the rural 
and mountain sections of the United States and 
to publish and circulate moral and religious 
literature. Its board of managers and missionary 
force are composed of men representing many of 
the Protestant denominations. For the year end- 
ing Feb. 28, 1931, 818 schools were organized and 
581 reorganized, with a total of 4428 teachers and 
43,001 pui)ilB. There were 217 young people’s 
societies established; 160 preaching stations 
opened; 23 churches of various denominations 
organized; and 9 churches built. The organiza- 
tion maintained approximately 6000 Sunday 
schools in every State but two. The most impor- 
tant of its publications is the Sunday-School 
World. Another publication, The Sunday-School 
Missionary^ is sent to all contributors to the 
work. The officers in 1931 were: President, E. 
Clarence Miller; vice presidents, James M. 
Snyder and Robert L. Latimer ; secretary of mis- 
sions, Elliott D. Parkhill; editor of publications, 
Arthur M. Baker; treasurer, John H. Talley. 
National headquarters are at 1816 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 

SUN LAMPS. See Electric Lighting. 

SUN SPOTS. See Physics. 

SUPEBPHOSPHATE. See Fertilizers. 

SUPBEME COUBT, United States. See 
United States; and Law, Progress of. 

SUBETYSHIP. See Insurance. 

SUBGEONS, American College or. A col- 
lege or guild (not a teaching institution), or- 
ganized in 1913 by some 500 surgeons of North 
America. Admission to fellowship is on the basis 
of merit only, with reference to professional 
ability and moral and ethical fitness. In 1931 
fellows and honorary fellows, including repre- 
sentatives from practically every country of the 
world and from every branch of surgery, con- 
stituted a body of some 10,000 surgeons. 

Opportunities for the advancement of knowl- 
edge in the field of surgery are alforded at the 
annual congress of the college where a scientific 
programme is combined with a scries of clinics 
in local hospitals. There arc also held through- 
out the year sectional meetings of the same 
character but on a smaller scale. The twenty- 
first annual congress was held in New York 
City Oct. 12-16, 1931, with an attendance of 
nearly 3000 surgeons. Conferences were held on 
graduate and undergraduate teaching of surgery, 
cancer clinics, industrial medicine and traumatic 


surgery, ophthalmolo^ and oto-laryngology, and 
hoi^ital standardizauon. 

The official journal of the college is Surgery^ 
Gynecology y and Oheteirioe. The officers for 1931- 
32 were: President, Dr. Allen B. Kanavel, Chi- 
cago; president-elect, Dr. J. Bentley Squier, 
New York City; vice presidents, Dr. Eldridge 
L. Eliason, Philadelphia, and Dr. Ross Millar, 
Ottawa; treasurer. Dr. Frederic A. Besley, 
Waukegan, 111. Dr. Franklin H. Martin was di- 
rector general and Dr. Malcolmn T. MacEachern 
and Dr. Bowman C. Crowell, associate directors. 
Headquarters are at 40 East Erie Street, Chi- 
cago. 

SUBGEBY, Progress of. Leading develop- 
ments in surgery during the year 1931 are sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs dealing with 
topics selected as of unusual and general signif- 
icance. 

Appendicitis and Peritonitis. In the three 
and a half decades that have elapsed since Reg- 
inald Fitz of Boston made his classical studies 
on inflammation of the appendix vermiformis, 
which showed clearly its causative relationship 
to abscesses in the region of the cecum so often 
associated with peritonitis (a condition previously 
but poorly understood and called vaguely “typh- 
litis” or “peri-typhlitis” ) , the medical profession 
and for that matter even the laity, have beeome 
quite familiar with this disease and its frequent 
serious consequences. It did not take long for the 
importance of early operation to be recogniz^ed, 
and it is of course now advised by both physicians 
and surgeons. It is, therefore, somewhat discon- 
certing to find that the death rate from appen- 
dicitis has been increasing and that during 1930 
it was one of the highest recorded in 20 years. 
A statistical chart prepared by Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
shows this rather graphically. He found that “the 
mortality rate has been increasing since 1911 at 
practically every age period, more so in child- 
hood and in adult life after age 35 than at other 
ages. This fact has been observed for both males 
and females. ... By comparison of the rate for 
the five latest years (1926 to 1930) with the one 
for the five earliest years (1911 to 1915), it is 
shown that fatal appendicitis among white males 
is now 20 per cent higher than formerly; and 
among white females, the appendicitis death rate 
is 16 per cent higher.” 

The cause of this alarming phenomenon is not 
at all clear. It is difficult to know whether there 
has been a real increase in the incidence of the 
disease, or whether fatal cases are more uniformly 
recognized and reported. Dr. John Homans of 
Boston suggests that the reason may lie “perhaps 
in the inherent difficulty, in many instances, of 
making a diagnosis, and in a false feeling of secur- 
ity, on the part of many persons, lay and medical, 
that the problem of appendicitis has been solved.” 
At any rate, several factors important in increas- 
ing the mortality rate are well recognized, and a 
recent study from Philadelphia suggests very 
strongly that certain methods of public health 
propaganda may well serve to reduce the incidence 
of severe forms of the disease. 

Dr. John 0. Bowers, in an attempt to analyze 
the high death rate from acute appendicitis, re- 
viewed a series of 5121 cases admitted to 27 dif- 
ferent hospitals in Philadelphia (Jr. Am. Med. 
Asan.y 1931, vol. i, p. 1461.) His first and most 
significant conclusion was that the percentage of 
mortality varied directly with the length of time 
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allowed to elapse between the onset of symptoms 
and operation. The untoward effect of delay in 
operating is well brought out by a comparison of 
the following statistical studies: 


Average 

Houre 

Houre 

elapeed 


Seriee age 

elapeed 

before 

Death 

(geare) 

before 

operation 

operation 
in fatal 
eaeee 

rate 

1 24.6 

(6,121 cases) 

61.17 

96.6 

6.97% 

2 26.2 
(1,002 cases) 

81.17 

168.0 

8.70% 


The morality rate is 45.6 per cent higher in the 
second group, which came to operation after a 
longer interval than the first. Or those who were 
operated upon within 24 hours of the onset of the 
disease, 1 in 39 died; within 48 hours, 1 in 17; 
within 72 hours, 1 in 13 ; and over 72 hours, 1 in 
9. Peritonitis, either local or general, is respon- 
sible for death in over 99 per cent of the fatal 
cases, and other factors ( amesthesia, hemorrhage, 
heart failure) for less than one half of one 
per cent. Ninety-nine out of a hundred patients 
are safe. Bowers believes, if they arc operated 
upon within 12 hours. 

Perhaps the second most important factor in 
the production of a high death rate was the in- 
judicious administration of cathartics and laxa- 
tives. (It is interesting that Fitz so long ago 
recognized the dangers of purgation in acute ap- 
pendicitis. ) Of the fatal cases in which a history 
concerning cathartics had been obtained, 98.4 
per cent were found to have had a laxative of 
some sort. Bowers says: *‘It would be presuming 
too much to say that laxatives caused the death 
of all these patients, but delay and laxatives were 
the cause of most of them. Localization of the in- 
fection takes place when the intestines are quiet; 
increased peristalsis, increased intra-appendiceal 
tension, perforation, general peritonitis, over- 
whelming intoxication, and death follow the ad- 
ministration of laxatives.” He found also that the 
death rate was higher in those with recurrent at- 
tacks than in those who were operated upon dur- 
ing the first attack; and further that in general 
the more experienced surgeons had a lower mor- 
tality than the less experienced ones. 

Bowers outlines the following measures in a 
plan for the reduction of the mortality rate in 
acute appendicitis. First, the necessity of inform- 
ing the public of the ^dangers of delay in seeking 
medical advice and of tlie dangers of using laxa- 
tives in the presence of abdominal pain.” Second, 
instruction to pharmacists and to pharmacy 
students regarding the necessity of inquiring of 
customers whether cathartics which are dispensed 
are to be used for the relief of abdominal pain. 
Third, a more intensive study on the part of the 
surgical staffs of general hospitals of the disease 
and its complication. And finally, a periodic sur- 
vey of the results of treatment. 

The results to be obtained by intelligent and 
intensive propaganda are suggested by the report, 
shown in the accompanying statistical study. 


Before After Beduc- 

letter Utter Hon 

Average time between onset 

of symptoms and operation 76.6 hours 66.8 24.8% 

Percentage of perforations . 46 24 46.6% 

Mortality 6.41% 8.12% 42.8% 


of one Philadelphia hospital, which sent a letter 
regarding the danger of delay and catharsis to 
all its former patients. 

The recent study of Melleney and his co-workers 
at the Presbyterian Hospital in New York on the 
bacteriology of peritonitis, a condition most 
commonly encountered as a sequel of acute ap- 
pendicitis, is of considerable interest and im- 
portance. By taking both cultures and smears 
from the peritoneal cavity at the time of opera- 
tion, he was able to obtain a more exact idea of 
the organisms involved in the infiammatory 
process than most of the previous investigators. 

Peritonitis is as a rule, he found, a polymicrobic 
disease — the most common organisms being the 
colon bacillus, the bacillus of Welch, and the 
green streptococcus, although in some cases only 
one organism is found. He was not able to cor- 
relate the severity of the infection with the type 
of bacteria present, but felt that in the common 
mixed infections the organisms might bear a 
symbiotic relationship to each other — that is, 
that the growth of one might favor the growth 
of the others. This problem, he feels, is a fertile 
one for further study. 

Whether or not the appendix had perforated 
seemed to be the chief factor in determining the 
extent of the subsequent peritonitis. In those 
cases where the appendix had not ruptured at the 
time of operation (although it might be mark- 
edly inflamed or even gangrenous ) , there were as 
a rule few organisms, and the mortality rate was 
low; where rupture had occurred there were 
many organisms, the peritonitis usually proved 
to be severe, and the death rate was high. 

The mortality rate also varied with the extent 
of peritonitis found at operation. Of those with a 
well localized peritoneal inflammation, none of 
his series died; of those with appendiceal abscess, 
one-sixth died; and of those with a generalized 
peritonitis, one-third died. 

Melleney also found a high death rate in cases 
of peritonitis caused by perforation of abdominal 
viscera other than the appendix. He had several 
cases of perforation of the small intestine, which 
were all followed by a severe peritonitis, and 
those of the lower part of the small intestine 
(ileum) ended fatally. In contrast, the majority 
of patients with perforations of the large bowel 
recovered. Two patients with perforations of the 
gall bladder died. 

In this series the severity of the inflammatory 
process seemed to vary directly with age. The 
mortality was especially marked in those over 
40, while no patient under 20 died. (Melleney’s 
cases did not, however, include infants or small 
children.) Melleney emphasized, as have others, 
the extreme importance of early operation as a 
prophylactic measure against the development 
of peritonitis following appendicitis. 

Studies on the Results op Tonsillectomy. 
The question of the benefits to be expected from 
tonsillectomy has long been a moot one. In certain 
cases where the tonsils are obviously diseased and 
are the seat of frequently recurring attacks of in- 
flammation, the indication for removal seems 
definite. There has been a growing tendency on 
the part of physicians in recent years, however, 
to advice “prophylactic” tonsillectomy in the 
hope of preventing certain conditions such as 
upper respiratory infections, rheumatic fever, and 
the infectious diseases of childhood. This whole 
problem has been the subject of editorial com- 
ment in the Jowmal of the American Medical Aa* 
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sooiation on two occasions during the year ( 1931 
V. 2, pp. 784 and 1893). 

The first study mentioned was that of Sel- 
kirk and Mitchell of the University of Cincinnati 
College of Medicine, who made a detailed in- 
vestigation of a series of children three years 
after tonsillectomy, comparing them carefully 
with a control group and considering such factors 
as age, sex, race, period after tonsillectomy, and 
others {Am, Jr. Dis. Child, 42:9 July, 1931). 
They found that while there was a decrease in 
the incidence of colds, sore throats, and nasal 
obstruction in the group who had been operated 
upon, sinus infections, headache, and joint pains 
(possibly related to rheumatic fever) were more 
prevalent among them than among those who 
had not been subjected to tonsillectomy. They 
were frankly critical of previous reports of the 
bencficieiit results of tonsillectomy, which they 
felt were not in the main adequately controlled. 
The editor of the Journal concluded: ‘*It would 
seem that the conclusions drawn from some of 
the studies, which are widely quoted as show- 
ing the effects of tonsillectomy, are decidedly 
open to question because of failure to consider 
other factors in evaluating the results. 

Cunningham of the University of California 
studied the effects of tonsillectomy as shown by 
14,000 women students examined on admission 
to the university during the last 10 years. Only 
white females under 3.5 years of age were in- 
cluded. She found that these women could be 
divided into three groups roughly equal in num- 
ber. One-third had had tonsillectomy, another 
third had diseased tonsils at the time of examina- 
tion, while the tonsils of the last third were ap- 
parently normal. 

The incidence of physical signs of heart disease 
was smallest in the group with normal tonsils 
and about equal in the other two groups. The 
group who had had tonsillectomies gave a much 
higher percentage of histories of rheumatic fever 
than did tlie other two groups, which were about 
equal in this respect. As far as a history of dis- 
eases of the respiratory tract, otitis media, and 
the infectious diseases of childhood was con- 
cerned, the tonsillectoraized group again showed 
the highest incidence. Tonsillectomy early in child- 
hood did not decrease the frequency of occurrence 
of measles, mumps, chicken pox, whooping cough, 
influenza, or pneumonia, although it did seem to 
lower the incidence of scarlet fever and diphtheria. 

As a result of studies such as these there 
‘*Booma to be a growing tendency to question the 
value of tonsillectomy as a prophylactic measure 
against infectious diseases and as a cure for 
rheumatism, chorea, and carditis.” They would 
seem to indicate “that tonsillectomy is a useful 
procedure, but the benefits, v/hen a large control 
group is compared, are not so striking as could 
be desired.” 

Brief mention may be made of a report on ton- 
sillectomy by means of electro-coagulation, a 
method which has had a considerable vogue in the 
last few years. Silvers {Arch. Otol, 12: 511, 1930) 
has detained his experience with this procedure 
during the past six years. He finds it to be a safe 
and reliable one when complications contra- 
indicate the usual operative method. He mentions 
as the advantage of electro-coagulation the fact 
that the procedure may be carried on in any de- 
sired number of treatments, the absence of any 
shock or pain, the prevention of hemorrhage, 
and the avoidance of aneesthesia. Among the dis- 


advantages are the fact that the procedure can- 
not be completed in one treatment, that it is more 
expensive and time consuming, and that it re- 
quires a considerable degree of skill and expe- 
rience with that particular technique. The method, 
while certainly applicable in selected cases, can- 
not be said to have the value or general use- 
fulness of operative removal. 

SuBGiCAL Shock. Blalock and others at the 
Vanderbilt University Medical School published 
several papers on the mechanism of the produc- 
tion of surgical shock which will probably change 
rather radically the general opinion as to the 
fundamental nature of this condition. Shock is 
seen as a rule after severe trauma, after extensive 
burns, and after serious injury to the central 
nervous system. Its most striking clinical features 
are extreme prostration and apathy, with very low 
blood pressure. Previous investigators, including 
such prominent physiologists as Cannon and Bay- 
liss, have been of the opinion that the fall in 
blood pressure was the result of absorption of a 
toxin, probably similar in nature to histamin, 
from the traumatized tissues. 

Blalock, in a series of interesting experiments, 
has shown that this is probably not the case in 
the first two types of shock, but that instead the 
local loss of blood plasma is the really important 
factor. In studying the effects of mild and severe 
trauma to an extremity, of trauma to the in- 
testines, and of burns, in deeply anoestheti/ed 
dogs (which were always sacrificed at the con- 
clusion of the experiment), he found that there 
was a loss of fluid at or near the site of injury 
amounting to 1.0 per cent to 4 per cent of the 
total body weight. This fluid had the same chem- 
ical constituents as the blood plasma, and further- 
more removal of equivalent amounts of whole 
blood in other animals, or of blood plasma, pro- 
duced comparable drops in blood pressure. 

These studies have definite therapeutic implica- 
tions. If the symptoms of shock are caused by loss 
of fluids from the circulation, it is obvious that 
replacement of such fluids is indicated. For this 
purpose, bloml transfusion serves best, although 
in the absence of a suitable donor the intravenous 
injection of normal saline solution is of consider- 
able value. As a matter of fact, such measures as 
these already have a wide clinical usage. Blalock’s 
work gives them a valid scientific basis. (Several 
papers in Arch. Stirg. April, 1931; summary, Jr. 
Am. Med. Assn., Dec. 12, 1931, p. 1794.) 

Underhill at Yale studied especially the rela- 
tion of loss of body fluids to burns. He found that 
in extensive burns the blood becomes highly con- 
centrated, due to a loss of plasma brought about 
by increased permeability of damaged blood ves- 
sels of small size (the capillaries). He found that 
in burns involving one-sixth of the body surface 
as much as 70 per cent of the total body fluids 
might be lost. Certain secondary features as- 
sociated with severe burns, such as ulcers of the 
stomach and intestine and hemorrhages in other 
parts of the body, are due, Underhill thinks, to an 
increase in the temperature of the circulating 
blood, which may amount in some instances to as 
much as several degrees Centigrade, rather than 
to the absorption of toxins from charred tissue 
as previously supposed. Early death from burns 
is probably directly due to extreme loss of blood 
plasma. 

Diagnosis of Gall Bladder Disease by 
Duodenal Intubation. There has been a re- 
vival of interest during the last two years in the 
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use of duodenal drainage as a means of study 
in diseases of the gall bladder and biliary pas- 
sages. Since the work of Meltzer and of Lyon, it 
has been known that bile from the biliary ducts 
and also probably from the gall bladder may be 
obtained by introducing into the duodenum near 
the orifice of the common bile duct a solution of 
concentrated magnesium sulphate. Lyon used 
this method in the treatment of cases of chronic 
cholecystitis, so called “non-surgical drainage of 
the gall bladder,** but its value as a therapeutic 
agent has never had a wide clinical acceptance. 
Hecently observers have studied the composition 
of bile obtained in this fashion and have found 
that in cases of stone in the gall bladder or bile 
ducts it almost always contained crystals of 
cholesterol which could be easily identified under 
the microscope. It also usually contained masses 
of amorphous material, so called calcium- 
bilirubin pigment. Both of these substances are 
common constituents of gall stones. 

Bockus and his co-workers in Philadelphia have 
reported the interesting results of their use of 
this method in a fairly large series of patients 
suspected of having gall stones and later oper- 
ated upon (Jr. Am. Med. Assn. vol. i, 1031, 
p. 311). In 124 cases in which cholesterol crys- 
tals, calcium-bilirubin pigment, or both were 
found in bile obtained from a tube introduced 
through the mouth into the duodenum, the per- 
centages of accurate diagnosis of gall stones were 
as shown in the following table. 


In the presence of crystals alone 89% 

In the presence of pigment alone 90% 

In the presence of both 100% 


In 148 cases of cholelithiasis proved at opera- 
tion, a positive diagnosis of stone had been 
reached in 83.2 per cent by means of a study of 
bile obtained by duodenal intubation and in only 
29.2 per cent by X-ray (oral cholecystogram). 
This IS not, however, an absolutely accurate index 
of the value of the two methods for these reasons: 
First, because the cholecystogram may often in- 
dicate definite gall bladder disease without actu- 
ally demonstrating calculi; and second, because 
with a different technique ( that is, by administer- 
ing the gall bladder dye for the X-ray test by vein 
instead of by mouth) a considerably higher per- 
centage of cases of cholelithiasis may be recog- 
nized. There is no doubt, however, that this 
method of directly studying the bile is a useful 
one, particularly in cases where there is a dis- 
crepancy between the clinical picture and the 
roentgenological findings. 

New Methods of Abdominal Diagnosis by 
X-BAY. Certain of the newer aspects of roentgeno- 
logical diagnosis in diseases of the abdomen are 
discussed in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association (Feb. 7, 1931, p. 443). A method 
for demonstrating the outline of the pelvis of the 
kidney by the introvenous administration of a 
dye has found wider usage, and has been pretty 
generally accepted as a valuable diagnostic agent, 
when for any reason cystoscopy with catheteriza- 
tion of the ureters and retrograde injection is 
contraindicated. This new dye, introduced by 
Swick and Von Lichtenberg as “uroselectan,** 
has been accepted under the name *Topax.** 

A useful method of diagnosing polypoid le- 
sions and polyposis of the large ^wel was em- 
phasized in the United States by Weber. 


Ordinarily the large bowel is studied roentgeno- 
logically by intr^ucing an opaque substance 
(barium sulphate given as an enema) and watch- 
ing its course through the colon with the fiuro- 
Bcope. This shows the outline of the bowel and 
makes evident any deformities in contour. It 
does not, however, show non-deform iDg soft 
masses, such as polyps. If after the barium has 
been expelled, air is introduced in the colon, 
these masses coated with barium can be readily 
identified. Their diagnosis is of considerable im- 
portance, because they are definitely precancerous 
lesions. 

Other observers have been able to diagnose the 
presence of an intestinal parasite, asearis, the 
common round worm found in children, by the 
presence of string-like filling defects in the small 
intestine, after barium has been given by mouth. 

Kirklin of the Mayo Clinic has established cer- 
tain criteria for the diagnosis of papillomata and 
other tumors of the gall bladder by means of the 
cholecystogram, a method of examination now 
widely used in the diagnosis of chronic infiam- 
mation of the gall bladder and of gall stones. Of 
20 cases diagnosed as tumor of the gall bladder 
by X-ray, four came to operation and in every 
case the diagnosis was correct. 

Simple Test fob Diffebentiation of Types 
OF Abtebial Disease. A point of considerable 
importance in the study of peripheral ciiculatory 
diseases (due to arterio-sclerosis, diabetes, 
thrombo-angiitis obliterans, or Raynaud’s dis- 
ease), both from the standpoint of prognosis and 
of treatment, is the relative importance of actual 
anatomical occlusion of the lumen of the vessel 
and of spasm of its muscular coats. If the poor 
circulation is due essentially to organic disease 
of the vessel wall, the outlook is poor and treat- 
ment is in the main palliative. If, on the other 
hand, the vascular obstruction is chiefly func- 
tional and due to vaso-coiistriction, the chance 
for permanent relief is much better and treatment 
is directed towards the relief of the spasm. This 
can be accomplished by excising the nerve centres 
which carry vaso-constrictor fibres to the in- 
volved vessels. It has been known for some time 
that these vaso-constrictor impulses temporarily 
disappear when the temperature is elevated ar- 
tificially (as done, for instance, by Brown of the 
Mayo Clinic by the injection of typhoid vaccine 
which causes a chill followed by hyperthermia), 
and also during general or spinal anaesthesia. By 
determining the extent of the rise in temperature 
of the affected extremity while spasm of the ves- 
sel wall is lieing temporarily inhibited, one may 
obtain an idea of the extent to which the cir- 
culatory impairment is caused by vaso- 
constriction — ^that is, limbs affected chiefly by 
actual occlusive arterio-sclerotic processes will 
show little rise in temperature, while those in 
which the lumina of the arteries is not organ- 
ically compromised will show a considerable ele- 
vation of temperature. 

Morton and Scott of the Universitv of 
Rochester Medical School described a simple 
method of differentiating spasm and occlusion. 
They found that by injecting novocaine into the 
posterior tibial nerve as it passes the ankle — 
a comparatively easy procedure — they could block 
the vaso-constrictor fibres to the area supplied 
by that nerve, that is, the sole of the foot. By a 
series of determinations on normal individuals 
the^ established the de^ee of temperature rise 
which might be expected. By comparing the rise 
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actually obtained in patients with circulatory 
diseases of the feet with the normally expected 
one, they were able to judge pretty accurately 
the r<^le vaso'constriction played, and what value 
they might expect from excision of the vaso- 
constrictor nerve centres in the lumbar spine. 
Their test may be used with ambulatory patients 
and offers a valuable aid in clinical diagnosis. 
{Jr. Am. Med. Assn. Oct. 24, 1931, p. 1212.) 

Tbeatment of Angina Pbotorib by Para- 
vertebral Alcohol Injection. Laewen, in Ger- 
many, tried in 1922 the use of novocaine, in- 
jected through the back in such a way as to be 
deposited along the sensory nerve roots to supply 
the heart, in the treatment of the severe attacks 
of cardiac pain known as angina pectoris. Al- 
though the anflpsthetic effect of this drug is 
short lived, his results and those of others who 
soon made further use of this method suggested 
that this form of attack might be^a favorable 
one. In 1920 Swetlow, in the United States, sug- 
gested the use of the injection of alcohol in a aim* 
ilar fashion, in the hope of obtaining permanent 
degeneration of the nerve fibres carrying the pain 
impulses. Since then a number of patients have 
been treated in this fashion (particular^ by 
Swetlow, and by White and others at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital). Levy and Moore of 
the Presbyterian Hospital in New York sum- 
marized the results of previous writers and re- 
ported the results in nine of their own cases 
{Arch. Int. Med. July, 1931, p. 146). 

The whole problem of angina pectoris is an ex- 
ceedingly puzzling and complicated one, and that 
as yet there is no very definite knowledge of the 
mechanism which causes the agonizing attacks 
of pain which these patients suffer. Nor for that 
matter is the route pain fibres coming from the 
heart traverse absolutely established,^ although 
their course is roughly known. Again it must be 
understood that relief of pain by destroying nerve 
tracts docs not affect the underlying pathological 
process, which often ends fatally. It might, how- 
ever, make the remaining days of the sufferer 
more endurable. 

Moore and Levy studied 60 cases — 57 from the 
literature and nine of their own. Of 49 of these 
in which adequate data were available, they 
found that 51 per cent obtained complete or al- 
most complete relief from pain. Improvement 
was observed in 34 per cent, while in the remain- 
ing 15 per cent the procedure gave no relief what- 
soever. The duration of relief from pain was quite 
variable. Their most successful injection gave 


complete relief for 10 months. Most of the pa- 
tients, following injection, have a painful neuritis 
of the chest wall lasting as long as six weeks. 
(There is of course no comparison of the inten- 
sity of this pain with the agonizing paroxysms of 
angina.) They conclude: “Paravertebral injec- 
tion of alcohol offers a reasonably good hope of 
some relief to patients with paroxysmal cardiac 
pain. Pinal judgment as to its value and limita- 
tions must be reserved until more cases have been 
observed over a longer period of time.*’ 

SURINAM, 8<5^'r^nam^ DUTCH GUIANA, 
g^-&'n&. A possession of The Netherlands on 
the north coast of South America lying be- 
tween French Guiana on the east and British 
Guiana on the west, hounded on the south by 
Brazil. Area, 64,291 square miles; population, 
Dec. 31, 1929, about 161,360, inclusive of Negroes 
and Indians in the forests. Paramaribo, the capi- 
tel, had 46,963 inhabitents. In 1929, there were 


4381 births, 2032 deaths, and 460 marriages. 
Among the chief products are sugar, cacao, 
bananas, coffee, rice, maize, rum, cotton, bauxite, 

f id, and baiata. In 1930 imports increased by 
per cent to 9,188,470 florins and exports de- 
clined by about 19 per cent to 8,399,803 florins 
(1 florin equals $0,402 at par). United States 
statistics showed exports to Surinam in 1980 of 
$867,000 ($897,000 in 1929) and imports from 
Surinam of $1,638,000 ($1,171,000). Local reve- 
^es are insufficient to meet expenditures and 
Holland provides an annual subvention. The 
hu^et for 1931 estimated expenditure at 8,165,- 
000 guilders, local revenue at 4,744,000 guilders, 
and the subvention at 2,855,000 guilders (1 
guilder equals 0.4020 at par). A total of 216 
vessels of 244,794 registered tons entered the 
ports m 1929. Paramaribo is a regular stop on 
me weekly air service connecting Miami and 
Buenos Aires. The executive authority rests with 
a governor and an assisting council, both nomi- 
nated by the Crown. Governor in 1931, Dr. A A. 
L. Rutgers, appointed ^r. 1, 1928. 

French Literaturb. 
SVALBARD (SPITSBERGEN). An Arctic 
archipelago under Norwegian sovereignty, situ- 
ated from 240 to 480 miles north of Norway be- 
tween 10 and 35 degrees east longitude and 74 
and 81 dc^^ees north latitude. Area, about 25,000 
square miles; population, 749 in winter of 
1927-28; administrative headquarters, Green 
Harbor. Coal deposits on West Spitsbergen, esti- 
mated at 8,000,000,000 tons, are mined the year 
round. Exports in the summer of 1929 totaled 
236,000 metric tons. 


SWAIN, George Fillmore. An American civil 
engineer, died in Ashland, N. H., July 1, 1931, 
He was born in San Francisco, Calif., Mar. 2, 
1857, and was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1877, subsequently 
studying three years at the Royal Polytechnic 
School in Berlin, Germany. Upon his return he 
settled in Boston, where he served as instructor 
in civil engineering at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology from 1881 to 1883, assistant 
professor from 1883 to 1887, and professor from 
1887 to 1014, He was a member of the Boston 
aVansit Commission from 1894 to 1918, being 
chairman during 1914-18. 

In 1909 ho became professor of civil engineer- 
ing at Harvard, retiring as professor emeritus in 
1929. He was the author of “Report on the Water 
Power of the Atlantic Watershed” in vol. xvii 
of the Tenth United States Census \ Conservation 
of Water by Storage ( 1915 ) ; The Young Man and 
Civil Engineering (1922) ; Strength of Materials 
(1924) ; Fundamental ProperUes of Materials 
(1924); and Stresses f (Jraphical Statics and 
Masonary (1927). 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. A nonsectarian 
institution for the higher education of men and 
women in Swarthmore, Pa., founded in 1864 by 
the Society of Friends. The 1931-32 enrollment 
was 606. The teaching staff numbered 76. The 
total endowment was $7,500,000. The library con- 
tained 76.000 volumes. President, Frank Ayde- 
lotte, LL.D. 

SWAZILAND, swii'zfi-lilnd. A British pro- 
tectorate in the southeastern corner of Transvaal 
Province, South Africa. Area, 6704 square miles; 
population at the 1921 census, 112,951 (2205 
Europeans). Capital, Mbabane. The Resident 
Commissioner, appointed by the British High 
Commissioner to South Africa, represents the 
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British Crown. Resident Commissicmer in 
T. Ain sworth Dickson, appointed October, 1#28. 

SWEDEN. A constitutional monarchy occupy- 
ing the eastern and larger part of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula. Capital, Stockholm; reignin|f 
sovereign in 1931, King Qurtaf V. 

Area and Populatiow. With a gross Area of 
173,174 square miles (lafid area, ^168,510 Square 
miles), Sweden had a po^ktw s,t the census 
of 1930 of 6,141,616, as cdmpated with 5,904,489 
in 1920. For the five yeats 1925 to 1929, birtl^s 
averaged 99,274 annually and deathp 73,445,, the 
rates per 1000 inhabitants being 16.3 and 12.1, 
reBi>ectively. During the same period immigrants 
averaged 5613 annually and emigrants 12,461. 
The chief cities, with their 1930 populations, are: 
Stockholm, 502,207 ; GSteborg, 243,^0 ; Malm8, 
127,870; Norrkoping, 61,710; and H^singborg, 
56,123. 

Education. Of a total of 872,691 children of 
school age (7 to 14, years) in 1929, 753,421 were 
attending school. TTbere’were in addition 29,054 
students in Government high, schoc^s and 7947 
in the four universities, b.esider tjiq i^rollmcnt in 
private and techhical schools. ' " 

Pboduotion. About one-half of the population 
is engaged in agriculture. Cultivated land in 1930 
totaled 9,193,000 acres, or 9.1 per cent of the 
total land area. The aggregate value of field 
crops in 1930 Was equivalent to $258,108,000; 
the chief crops in order of value were liay, oats, 
wheat, potatoes, and rye. Barley, sugar beets, 
and forage roots are other important crops. Iron, 
coal, ana arsenic are the chief mineral products, 
the output of iron ore in 1929 being 11,408,000 
metric tons; coal, 890,975 tons. The value of all 
industrial production in 1929 was estimated at 
5,677,000,000 kronor ($1,521,436,000). The out- 
put of the principal industries in 1930 was; Pig 
iron, 456,800 metric tons (489,700 in 1929) ; 
steel, 602,900 tons (698,900) ; wood pulp, 2,145,- 
000 tons (2,540,000); ships (launched), 131,898 
gross tons (107,246). Machinery, margarine, tex- 
tiles, and matches are other important manufac- 
tured articles. Water power resources are 
estimated at 16,|300,000 horse power, of which 

1.644.000 horse pow'er were developed in 1929. 
All Swedish export industries were forced to re- 
duce production in 1931. See Unemployment. 

Commerce. According to preliminary figures 
for 1931, imports totaled 1,439,400,00*0 kronor 
and exports 1,127,400,000 kronor (1 krona 
equaled $0.2680 at par), against 1,663,797,000 
kronor and 1,549,925,000 kronor, respectively, 
for 1930. In 1930, Germany maintained its posi- 
tion as the chief supplier of Swedish imports, 
followed by the United Kingdom and the United 
States, while in the export trade the United 
Kingdom ranked first, Germany second, and the 
United States third. Exports in order of value 
were wood pulp, sawn wood, iron ore, machinery 
(other than electric), iron and steel, and electric 
machinery. Coal and coke, iron and steel, nonfer- 
rous metals, coffee, fruits and nuts, and gasoline 
were the chief imports. 

Finance. The budget for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1932, as adopted by Parliament, bal- 
anced at 874,254,000 kronor ($234,300,000), as 
compared with the 1930-31 estimates balancing 
at 813,367,000 kronor ($217,982,000). At the 
end of the 1930-31 fiscal year, there was a budget 
surplus of 12,200,000 kronor. Expenditures dur- 
ing the year for amortization of debt totaled 31,- 

900.000 crowns, and the cash fund at the end of 


the' year was 75,900,000 kronor. All Swedish 
state enterprises were operated at a profit in 
the calendar year 1930, the aggregate income be- 
ing 454,540,000 kronor, expenditures 341,770,000 
kronor, and profit 112,760,000 kronor. The na- 
tional debt on June 30, 1931, was 1,846,000,000 
kronor, an increase of 45,000,000 kronor since 
June 30, 1930. 

Communications. At the beginning of 1931, 
there were 10,482 miles of railway line, of which 
4164 miles were state owned. Electrification of 
the trunk line from Stockholm south to Trelle- 
borg and several important feeder lines was 
authorized by Parliament on Feb. 4, 1031. High- 
ways extended 47,139 miles, of which 1678 miles 
were paved or oiled. Planes operated by civil 
air lines flew 258,308 miles in 1930, carrying 
3172 passengers and 265,650 pounds of mail and 
goods. The merchant marine on June 30, 1930, 
consisted of 1417 vessels, of 1,623,038 gross tons 
capacity; earnings of the merchant marine dur- 
ing 1930 totaled 296,100,000 kronor (323,900,000 
kronor in 1929). In 1929, 33,841 vessels, of 18,- 

022,000 net registered tons, entered the ports 
in foreign trade, and 33,870 vessels, of 18,068,000 
tons, cleared. 

Government. Executive power is vested in the 
King, who acts through a responsible ministry 
known as the Council of State, at the head of 
which is the Minister of State, or Premier. Legis- 
lative power is in the Diet (Riksdag) of two 
chambers. Premier in 1931, Carl Gustav Ekmari 
(People’s party), who assumed ofllce June 7, 
1930. The standing of the parties in the Lower 
Chamber following the election of September, 
1028, was: Social Democratic, 90; Conservative, 
73; People's, 28; Agrarian, 27; Communist, 8; 
Liberal, 4; total, 230. In the Upper Chamber, 
there were 64 Social Democrats, 50 Conserva- 
tives, 23 People’s party members, 17 Agrarians, 
5 Liberals, and 1 Communist; total, 150. 

History. Swedish developments during 1931 
were marked particularly by the abandonment 
of the gold standard on September 28, following 
similar action by the British government a week 
earlier, and a clash between troops and strikers 
at Adalen May 14, in which six strikers were 
killed and five wounded. The Swedish krona 
had been closely linked with the iioiind sterling 
and the depreciation of the pound added to the 
already strained exchange position of the Bank 
of Sweden. Restriction of foreign exchange trans- 
actions was placed in effect November 19 by the 
Governor of the Bank of Sweden. 

The clash between strikers and troops was 
said to have been the first such encounter since 
1848 in which blood had been shed. It followed 
a long struggle between striking mill workers 
and their employers in northern Sweden and the 
employment of strikebreakers to load wood pulp 
for shipment to the United Slates. According 
to the report of a Government committee of in- 
quiry, the troops, when threatened with attack, 
fired into the ground and ricocheting bullets 
caused the fatalities. The incident was followed 
by strikes in numerous parts of the country and 
bv Communist-led demonstrations in Stockholm 
May 19, in which 40 persons were wounded. 

A split in the Conservative party ranks oc- 
curred early in the year and on March 3 the 
formation of a new “Free Rights” party was 
announced by the dissenting minority. The group 
was led Dr. Arne Forssell, a member of the 
Diet. The new party obtained little support in 
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the Stockholm municipal election on March 19, 
in which the Socialiate continued their recent 
gains at the expense of the Conservatives and 
Liberals. On April 11, both houses of the Diet 
ratified the Oslo pact, signed in December, 1930, 
under which Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium agreed not to increase 
tariffs without first consulting the other signa- 
tories. On July 12 occurred the death of Arch- 
bishop Nathan Sciderblom (q.v.), noted Swedish 
churchman and peace leader. See Naval Pboo- 

BESS^ 

SWEDENBOBGIANS. See New Jebusalem, 
Chi-bcit of the. 

SWEDISH LITEBATUBE. See. ScAin)iNA- 
viAN Literature. 

SWIMMING. Swimming records were shat- 
tered with great regularity in 1931. Since the 
International Amateur Swimming Federation 
would not meet until June, 1932, world’s records 
were not oflicially charted. 

Miss Katherine Rawls, of Hollywood, Calif., 
was an unknown when the women’s outdoor 
championships started at Bronx Beach, New 
York, in July, but lowered two world’s records. 
First Miss Rawls defeated Miss Eleanor Holm 
of the Women's Swimming Association in the 
300-nicter medley race, traversing the distance 
in 4 : 45^^ against the existing record of 4 : 49%. 
Then in the 220-yard breaststroke event Miss 
Rawls scoied conclusively over Miss Margaret 
Hoffman, of Scranton, Pa., lowering the world’s 
standard from 3: 17 to 3: 13%. Miss Helene 
Madison of Seattle, Wash., again headed the list 
of women swimmeia, slashing her own and other 
recoids 20 times in frec-style events. Outstand- 
ing among these races was the cutting of the 
lOO-iuetcr and 440-yard frec-style mai^s from 
1: 08 to 1 ; 00 and 0: 48% to 5; 31. Miss Joan 
McShceJiy of New York University and Whitins- 
ville, Mass, did the 200-meter backstroke in 
3; 02% as compared with the American record 
of 3 : 03%. That was slower than the world’s 
record attributed to Miss Holm of 2: 58%. 

Important among the iiieira performances dur- 
ing 1931 were the lowering of the 800-incter relay 
figures for club fours to 9; 21% from 9: 27 (the 
Olympic standard is 9: 30%) by a Hollywood 
A. C. four and for national teams from 9: 20% 
to 9: 17 by a quartet made up of Maiola and 
Manuella Ralili, Johnny Howland, and James 
Gilliula; the shatteiing of the time for 400- 
meter backstroke from 6: 48% to 6: 31 by George 
Kojac, of the New York Athletic Club; and the 
lowering of the 220-vard breaststroke mark from 
2 : 48% to 2 : 44% by Leonard Spence, also of 
the New York A. C. One of the most important 
occurrences of the year was the defeat of the 
United States team in an intercouiitry meet with 
Japan at Tokyo in August, 40 to 21. 

Miss Geoigia Coleman of the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club won both the outdoor and indoor 
national diving championships and Michael Galit- 
zen (Mickey Reilly) gained men’s honors. 

The Hollywood Athletic Club was supreme in 
men’s water sports, winning both the indoor and 
outdoor national team titles. The New York 
Athletic Club captured both the indoor and out- 
door water polo crowns. The Women’s Swim- 
ming Association topped all competitors in 
women’s team events, outdoors and indoors. Miss 
Madison was the premier woman performer, and 
Clarence Crabbe was the outstanding swimmer 
among men, in the amateur championships. 


George Kojac of Rutgers University was the 
individual star of the intercollegiate season, 
lowering the college nuirk for 100-yard free 
style to 0: 52%, the 220-yard to 2: 142%, and the 
quarter-mile record to ‘4 : 55, besides helping his 
teammates lower the existing college mark for 
the 400-yard relay to 3; 38% John Schmeiler of 
the University of Michigan bettered the world’s 
record for 200-yardS breaststroke when ho 
thrashed the distance in 2: 31%. This was % of a 
second faster than the mark set by Walter Spence 
in 1927. 

The University of Michigan won the National 
Collegiate championship meet as well as in the 
Western (Conference race, but the Yale Univer- 
sity team, easy victor in the Eastern Intercol- 
legiate League and a nonparticipant in the 
N. C. A. A. meet, was generally recognized as one 
of the finest collegiate contingents ever assem- 
bled. Stanford University won premier honors 
in the Pacific Coast Conference race. In college 
water polo. Navy, Darmouth, and Pennsylvania 
ended the season in a tie for the Intercollegiate 
Swimming Association lead and Illinois and 
Northwestern went through the Big Ten cam- 
paign undefeated. Stanford defeated all foes on 
the West coast. 

In the professional ranks George Young of 
Toronto won the $15,000, 15-mile Canadian Na- 
tional swim at Toronto, Ont., covering the dis- 
tance in 8 hours, 8 min. and 26 secs. Bill Goll of 
New York was second and Warner Anderson of 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, third. These three were the 
only swimmers in the starting field of 180 to fin- 
ish, because of the extreme coldness of the water. 
In the 10-mile women’s swim at Toronto, Miss 
Margaret Rainor, of Philadelphia, 1930 win- 
ner, won in 4 ; 56 r 44, with Mrs. E. H. Gary of 
New York, second, and Miss E. McGarry, of New 
Yor k, t hird. Thirty-three started in this race. 

SV^NE. See Livestock. 

SWITZEBLAlND. a federated republic in the 
centre of Europe, bounded by Germany on the 
north, France on the west, Italy on the south, and 
Austria on the east. Capital, Bern (Berne). 

Area and Population. With an area of 15,- 
940 square miles, Switzerland had a census popu- 
lation on Dec. 1, 1930, of 4,077,099, as compared 
with 3,886,099 on Dec. 1, 1920. The estimated 
population of the principal cities at the census 
of 1930 was: Zurich, 245,600; Basel, 147,200; 
Geneva, 131,700; Bern, 111,100; Lausanne, 75,- 
600. Births in 1930 numbered 69,8.55; deaths 
46,939; marriages, 32,132; excess of births over 
deaths, 22,910. Except for the period during and 
immediately following the World War, both birth 
and mortality rates have shown a steady decline 
since 1900, Of the 1020 population, 2,750,622 
spoke German, 824,320 French, 238,544 Italian, 
42,940 Romansch, and 23,894 other languages. In 
the same year, Protestants comprised 67 per cent 
of the population, Roman Catholics, 41 per cent; 
Jews, 0.5 per cent. 

Education. For the school year 1929-^0, there 
were 4368 primary schools, with 471,867 pupils; 
610 secondary and lower middle schools, with 
59,374 pupils; and 198 higher middle schools of 
various kinds, with 20,143 pupils. There are also 
various complementary, vocational, trade, and 
art schools. The seven universities, with their 
enrollments in 1929-30, were: Basel, 1050; 
Zurich, 1601; Bern, 1365; Geneva, 925; Lau- 
sanne, 823; Fribourg, 607; and Neucli&tel, 276. 

Production. The arable land aggregates about 
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1.250.000 acres and was divided in 1920 among 
some 212,290 peasant proprietors. Of a totid 
working ^pulation of 1,950,000, 26 per cent were 
engaged in agriculture and 44 per cent in in- 
dustry. Forest land in 1928 totaled 2,225,000 
acres; ^ass land and pasturage, about 4,143,000 
acres. Dairying and cattle-raising are the princi- 
pal agricultural occupations. Livestock in 1931 
included 1,609,073 cattle, 924,271 swine, 140,023 
horses, 3689 mules, 183,838 sheep, and 235,827 
goats. Cereals, potatoes, fruit, sugar beets, and 
wine grapes are grown. The value of all agricul- 
tural pr^uction in 1930 was placed at 1,385,- 
000,000 francs (1 franc equals $0,193 at par), as 
compared with 1,479,000,000 francs in 1929. 

Salt, iron ore, and manganese are the chief 
minerals produced. There were in 1929, 8514 
manufacturing establishments, with 309,083 em- 
ployees and a motive power of 1,754,844 horse 
power, engaged in the production of a wide va- 
riety of products. Machinery, textiles, chemicals, 
watches, and clocks were the principal lines. 
Swiss watchmakers produce about 90 per cent of 
the world output and export 95 per cent of their 
production. Most Swiss industries in 1930 and 
1931 were badly depressed as a result of reduced 
demands for their products in foreign markets. 
Exports of watches and watch movements de- 
clined 24 per cent in value in 1930, compared 
with 1929, whereas by total number the decline 
was 15 per cent. In 1931 the value of watch and 
watch movement exports was nearly 50 per cent 
less than in 1930 and there were grave doubts as 
to the future of the industry, which in 1929 gave 
employment to 67,000 workers. 

Commerce. While exports in 1930 declined to 

1.767.502.000 francs from 2,104,454,000 francs in 
1929, imports slumped less sharply to 2,664,202,- 
000 francs from 2,783,848,000 francs in 1929. The 
adverse balance of trade, which was 679,394,000 
francs in 1929, increased to 896,700,000 francs in 
the following year. Precious metals are not in- 
cluded in the almve totals. Leading imports, in 
order of value in 1930, were: Cereals, mineral 
substances, iron work, silk goods, woolen goods, 
animal food substances, cotton goods, and chem- 
icals. The chief exports, in order of value, were 
silk goods, clocks and watches, machinery, cotton 
goods, and animal food subsi^nces. Preliminary 
trade returns for 1931 placed exports at 1,348,000,- 
000 francs and imports at 2,251,000,000 francs, 
leaving an adverse balance of 903,000,000 francs. 
This was offset by about 400,000,000 francs ex- 
pended in Switzerland during the year by approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tourists, export of water power, 
returns on oversea investments, etc. Trade is 
carried on chiefly with Germany, Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. 

Finance. According to the Btatistiaohes Jahr- 
huch der Bohweiz for 1930, actual receipts for 
that year totaled 433,106,234 francs, as compared 
with the budget estimate of 383,000,000, while 
expenditures amounted to 426,374,014 francs, as 
against the estimate of 382,780,000. The actual 
surplus was 6,732,220 francs (about $1,293,000), 
as compared with an actual surplus of 23,990,767 
francs in the previous year. The budget for 1931 
estimated receipts at 395,500,000 francs and ex- 
penditures at 403,200,000 francs, the estimated 
defleit being 7,700,000 francs. The national debt 
at the beginning of 1931 totaled 4,919,138,000 
francs, of which 2,825,899,000 francs represented 
the debt of the Federal Railways. A year earlier 
the total debt stood at 4,901,729,000 francs and 


the railway debt at 2,829,179,000 francs. The 
Swiss franc has a par value of $0.192948 United 
States currency; in 1930 the average exchange 
value was $0.1938. The 1932 budget estimates 
placed expenditures at 418,000,000 francs and 
revenue at 9,000,000 francs less. 

Communications. The Swiss Federal Railways 
during 1930 oi^rated about 1828 miles of line, 
carried 127,137,000 passengers (126,550,000 in 
1929) and 18,782,000 metric tons of freight, and 
earned gross receipts of 418,546,000 francs (431,- 

358,000 francs in 1929). About 67 per cent of the 
system is electrifled. Highways extended about 
9233 miles in 1930. 

Government. Legislative authority is vested in 
a parliament of two chambers — the Council of 
States and the National Council. The Council of 
States is composed of 44 members, two delegates 
being chosen and paid by each of the 22 cantons. 
The National Council consisted of 198 members 
elected by the direct sulTrage of the people; by 
changes effected in August, 1930, the term of the 
National Council was extended to four years 
( from three years ) and the membership was fixed 
at the rate of one for every 22,000 electors, mak- 
ing a total of 187 members. The Federal Assembly 
delegates chief executive authority to a Federal 
Council of seven members elected for three years. 
The chief magistrates are the President of the 
Confederation and the Vice President of the 
Council, who are elected by the Federal Assembly 
for one year. President in 1931, Dr. H. Hiiberlin; 
Vice President of the Council, Dr. Giuseppe 
Motta. 

History. Economic conditions in Switzerland 
suddenly became severe in the third quarter of 
1931, partly as a result of the financial crises in 
Germany, Austria, and Great Britain, all impor- 
tant markets for Swiss industry. Bad weather 
during the summer reduced the number of tour- 
ists, depressing the important hotel industry and 
curtailing earnings of the Government railways. 
These losses, plus heavy contributions of the 
Government to the watch industry, to banks, and 
to agriculture, and the necessity for relief for 
the 20,000 unemployed (estimated in October) 
caused a considerable budget deficit. Government 
cooperation in the merger of two leading Geneva 
banks reopened the old controversy about state 
control of banks, causing uneasiness in financial 
circles. The watch industry was reorganized 
through the formation of a superholding trust, 
toward which the Government contributed 6,000,- 
000 francs without interest. It also secured rep- 
resentation en the board of directors through a 
loan of 7,000,000 francs. 

The general election of Oct. 25, 1931, resulted 
in losses by the bourgeois groups in the National 
Council. The standing of the parties following 
the election, with the previous representation in 
parentheses, was: Aadical Democrats, 52 (58) ; 
Social Democrats, 49 (60); Catholics, 44 (46); 
Agrarians, 30 (31); other parties, 12 (13). The 
new Council contained 11 fewer members than its 
predecessor. The total popular vote rose from 
804,607 in 1928 to 849,800, of which the Social 
Democrats captured 246,572, a gain of 25,141 ; 
the Radical Democrats, 230,698, a gain of 10,563 ; 
the Catholics 183,765, a gain of 11,249; the 
Agrarians 131,285, a gain of 4324; and the Com- 
munists, 15,831, a gain of 1013. On Doc. 17, 1931, 
Dr. Giuseppe Motta (Catholic) was elected Presi- 
dent for 1932. He held the same post in 1915, 
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1920, and 1027. Vice President for 1032, Edmund 
Schulthess (Kadical Democrat). See Unemploy- 
ment. 

SWOPE PLAN. See Unemployment. 

SYMPHONY OBCHESTRA. See Music. 

SYNDICALISM. See Spain under Eiaiory. 

SYNTHETIC COTTON, Synthetic Rubber, 
ETC. Sec ClIEMISTEY, InDUSTBIAL. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. A nonsectarian 
institution of higher learning for men and women 
in Syracuse, N. Y., founded in 1870. The 1031 
autumn enrollment was 0423; the extension 
school enrollment was 1474, and the summer ses- 
sion enrollment was 2287. The faculty numbered 
032 for the year 1930-31. The productive funds 
of the university amounted to $5,082,623, while 
the income for the year was $1,022,104. The 
library contained 198,774 volumes and more than 

75.000 pamphlets. Chancellor, Charles Wesley 
Flint, D.D., LL.D. 

SYRIA. A mandated territory of France in 
western Asia, bounded by the Mediterranean on 
the west, Palestine on the south, Iraq on the east, 
and Turkey on the north. The total area is about 

60.000 square miles, with a population in 1029 of 
2,831,622, divided administratively as follows: 
Republic of Syria (population, 1,606,638), Re- 
public of Lebanon (862,618, including 342,388 
Christians and 292,247 Moslems); Latakia, for- 
merly Alawiyya (286,920) ; and Jebel Druze 
(61,780). Comprised within the Republic of Syria 
is the autonomous Sanjak of Alexandretta. The 
population is mainly of Arabic origin. Arabic is 
the chief language and about 1,514,755 are Mos- 
lems in religion. The principal towns are Damas- 
cus, the capital of the Syrian Republic, with 
103,912 inhabitants; Aleppo, 177,313; Beirut 
(Beyrouth), cajiital of Lebanon and seat of the 
central government, 134,655; and Homs, 52,702. 

Ediication. Public elementary schools in 1920 
nunibered 610, with 47,762 pupils; private ele- 
mentary schools, 1441, with 07,754 pupils; public 
secondary schools, 15, with 2058 pupils; private 
secondary schools, 58, with 11,401 pupils. There 
are some 17 public and jjrivate lyc^es, with 1447 
pupils, and two universities at Beirut, one Amer- 
ican, with 1521 students in 1931, and one French, 
with 450 students in 1029. A Syrian university at 
Damascus had 402 students (1929). 

Production. Agriculture and livestock raising 
ore the principal occupations, there being about 
7719 square miles under cultivation. Yields of 
the chief crops in 1930, in metric tons, with fig- 
ures for 1929 in parentheses, were: Wheat, 627,- 
400 (443,300); barley, 480,000 (519,600); corn, 
43,200 (41,800); oranges, 33,000 (44,000); 

lemons, 36,000 (40,000) ; olives, 32,800 (85,600) ; 
grapes, 162,000 (not available) ; olive oil, 6600 
(16,000) ; potatoes, 34,000 (57,800). Other prod- 
ucts are bananas, prunes, pears, apples, licorice 
root, silk cocoons, cotton (2230 metric tons in 
1930), chick peas, tobacco, hemp, sugar cane, 
and sesame. Sheep in 1029 numbered 2,230,000. 

Commerce. Imports in 1930 were valued at 63,- 
626,300 Syrian-Lebanese paper pounds ($40,804,- 
600), compared with 72,908,400 pounds ($67,230,- 
700) in 1929, while exports totaled 22,663,900 
pounds ($17,768,500), as against 25,506,080 
pounds ($10,096,800) in the previous year. The 
Syrian-Lebanese pound exchanged at $0,784 in 
1030. Imports declined 13 per cent in value from 
1920 and export values 11.1 per cent. The adverse 
trade balance for the year totaled 40,862,400 
Syrian-Lebanese pounds, compared with 47,492,- 


320 pounds in 1020. Imports in 1030 came chiefly 
from France (16.3 per cent of the total), the 
United Kingdom (11.3), Italy (8.4), Turkey 
(7.8), and the United States (7.2). The United 
States in 1029 ranked second as a source of im- 
ports. Exports in 1930 went chiefly to Egypt 
(20.4 per cent of the total ) , France ( 10.1 ) , Pales- 
tine (18.1), Italy (6.3), the United States (0). 

Finance. Preliminary returns for 1030 placed 
Government receipts at 18,604,020 Syrian- 
Lebanese pounds, expenditures at 16,578,740 
pounds, and the surplus at 2,116,180 pounds. 
Final returns for 1029 were: Receipts, 24,126,100 
Syrian-Lebanese pounds; expenditures, 20,025,- 
800 pounds; surplus, 4,100,300 pounds. Estimates 
for 1931 balanced at 18,311,240 Syrian-Lebanese 
pounds. Revenues for the Republic of Syria in 
1931 were estimated at 10,545,050 pounds (12,- 
748,210 in 1030) and expenditures at 8,057,630 
pounds (10,567,100). By an agreement signed 
Jan. 10, 1020, Syria assumed 10,870,000 Turkish 
gold pounds ($47,038,000) of the Ottoman Debt. 

Communications. Railway lines in operation 
in 1030 totaled 548 miles, while highways con- 
sisted of 1450 miles of macadam, 70 miles of 
graded or drained dirt and gravel roads, and 3000 
miles of unimproved dirt roads. There is an ex- 
tensive motor traffic across the Syrian desert 
between Beirut and Bagdad (16,227 passengers 
were carried in 1920). A weekly air-mail service 
operates between Beirut and Marseilles. 

Government. The Constitution of the Syrian 
Republic adopted May 14, 1930, granted the re- 
public powers equivalent to those of an independ- 
ent state, except that control of foreign relations 
and similar functions were retained by France 
conterminous with her exercise of the mandate. 
There is a legislature, elected for four years, 
which in turn elects a president for a term of 
five years. The president must always be a Mos- 
lem. The Constitution of the Republic of Lebanon, 
as modified May 8, 1929, vesta executive power 
in a president elected for six years by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and legislative power in the 
Chamber, composed partly of elected delegates 
and partly of presidential appointees. Latakia 
and Jebel Druze, with capitals at I^atakia and 
El Suweda, respectively, are administered by 
French governors, assisted by partly nominated 
and partly elected councils. A French army is in 
occupation of the entire country, however, and 
final power rests with the French High Com- 
missioner. High Commissioner in 1031, Henri 
Ponsot, appointed Oct. 12, 1926. 

History. Indications that France was prepar- 
ing to follow Great Britain’s example in Iraq and 
renounce its mandate over Syria multiplied dur- 
ing the year. A report that France was about to 
renounce the mandate and conclude a treaty of 
alliance with Syria was published by the Havas 
News Agency late in August, but was declared 
“inexact and premature” by Paris officials. How- 
ever, the French Government reported to the 
League of Nations mandates commission that it 
would be prepared to terminate the Syrian man- 
date “at a not very distant date.” High Com- 
missioner Ponsot, speaking before a Syrian con- 
ference May 28, cautiously suggested a unification 
of the several Syrian states in preparation for 
the admission of Syria as a member of the 
League of Nations. 

Decrees issued Nov. 19 and 20, 1931, by the 
High Commissioner paved the way for the elec- 
tion in January, 1032, of legislative bodies for 
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the Syrian State provided for in the organic 
statute of May, 1930. A consultative coun^l of 
11 members was established to assist the High 
Commissioner in putting the statute into effect 
and the government of the Syrian Republic was 
reorganized pendiim the establishment of the 
1930 Constitution. Violence and bloodshed mark- 
ed tlie electoral campaign, the chief issue l^ing 
whether Syria should remain a republic or be- 
come a monarchy. 

A 70-year agreement between the Lebanese 
Government and the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
governing the construction and operation of a 
pipeline from the Mosul oil fields in Iraq to one 
of the Lebanese ports, wa^ ratified by uie Leb- 
anese Parliament in May. Toward the end of 
April, violent anti-Italian demonstrations at 
Tripoli, a Lebanese port near Beirut, cost the 
lives of five gendarmes engaged in protecting tlie 
Italian Consulate. Seventeen other gendarmes 
and ten demonstrators were wounded. The dis- 
turbances arose in connection with alleged Italian 
atrocities against the Moslems in Cyrenaica 
(q.v. ). Dissensions within the Greek Orthodox 
community resulted in the election of two rival 
Patriarchs of Antioch early in 1031 in succession 
to Patriarch Gregory IV, who died Nov. 29, 1928. 
In part, the dispute was traceable to a movement 
in Lebanon for a self-governing Greek Orthodox 
Church independent of control from Damascus. 
See Archeology. 

TADZHIKISTAN, Tajikistan, or Tadzhik 
Socialist Soviet Republic. See Soviet Central 
Asia. 

TAHITI. See Ocea.nia, French Establish- 
ments IN. 

TAIWAN. See Formosa. 

TALKING PICTURES. See Motion Pic- 
tures. 

TANGANYIKA (tlLn'g&n-yg'ka) TERRI- 
TORY. An African territory administered by 
Great Britain under a mandate of the League of 
Nations, formerly German East Africa, Area, 
about 374,000 square miles. The native popula- 
tion (mainly of mixed Bantu race) was estimated 
at 4,794,000 in 1929 (4,107,000 at census of 
1921). Preliminary returns of a census of non- 
natives taken in April, 1931, showed 5189 male 
and 2974 female Europeans, a total of 8163, com- 
pared with 2447 in 1921. There were 23,288 In- 
dians, 1727 Goanese, 7000 Arabs, and 877 other 
non-natives. Capital, Dar-es-Salaam, with a popu- 
lation of 25,000. The capital and Tanga are the 
chief seaports. 

The principal export crops are sisal (exports 
of 45,728 tons valued at £1,485,593 in 1929), 
coffee, cotton, ground-nuts, copra, grains, and 
simsim. Bananas, tea, tobacco, and numerous 
vegetables are produced also. Livestock in 1929 
included 4,867,444 cattle, 2,134,496 sheep, and 
2,906,638 goats. Diamonds, gold, salt, mica, and 
tin are mined. There are 4071 square miles of 
forest land, much of it containing valuable timber. 
Imports in 1930 were valued at £3,982,605 and 
exports at £2,897,938, including a transit trade 
of £2,552,113. Revenue in 192^30 amounted to 
£1,992,675 and expenditure to £2,084,898. Budget 
estimates for 1930-31 placed revenue at £1,833,- 
590 and expenditure at £2,192,431. 

In March, 1931, an air-mail line between Croy- 
don, England, and Mwanza, Tanganyika, was in- 
augurated. The territory is administered by a gov- 
ernor assisted by a nominated executive council. 
A legislative council of 13 official and 10 non- 


official members was constituted Got. 1, 1926. 
Governor in 1931, Lieut.-Col. Sir George Stewart 
Symes, appointed January, 1931. For the British 
Government’s proposal for the union of Tangan- 
yika, Kenya, and Uganda, see under I^nya. 

TANGIER. See Morocco. 

TANNER, Joseph Robson. A British his- 
torian, died in Aldeburgh, Suffolk, Jan. 15, 1931. 
He was born in Frome, Somerset, July 28, 1860, 
and attended St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he was appointed Fellow in 1886, assistant 
tutor in 1895, and tutor in 1900. In 1907 he was 
made a member of the council of the university. 
He was lecturer on history at St. John’s College 
from 1883 to 1021 and was also lecturer on In- 
dian history to the Indian Civil Service students 
from 1885 to 1893. He had been joint editor of 
the Cambridge Medieval History since 1918. An 
authority on Samuel Pepys, his publications in- 
clude Samuel Pepys and the Royal Navy (Lees 
Knowles lectures, 1920) ; Mr. PepySy an Intro- 
duction to the Diary (1925); Private Corre- 
spondence of Samuel Pepys, J 679-1703 (1926); 
Pepys* s Naval Minutes (1926); and Further 
Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 1662-1679 
(1929). He was distinguished for his work on 
English constitutional development, publishing 
Tudor Constitutional Documents, 1485-1603 
(1922); English Constitutional Conflicts, 1603- 
1689 (1928) ; and Constitutional Documents of 
the Reign of James I (1930). 

TANNTT-TUVA PEOPLE^S REPUBLIC. 
See Mongolia under Outer Mongolia. 

TARIFFS. See Canada, Great Britain, 
Spain, France, and Italy under History. 

TASMANIA, tHz-ma'nl-d. A state of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, consisting of the island 
of that name and several small islands. Area, in- 
cluding the island of Macquarie (170 square 
miles), 26,215 square miles; population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1921, 213,780; estimated on 
Jan. 1, 1931, 220,644, an increase of 1579 during 
1930. In that year births numbered 4786; deaths, 
1948; and the excess of emigration over immi- 
gration, 1259. Capital, Hobart, with a population 
including suburbs (Jan. 1, 1930), of 57,500. 

In 1928, 499 state primary schools provided 
free and compulsory education to 31,977 pupils; 
65 private schools had 6566 pupils. The Universitv 
of Tasmania enrolled 233 students, and five high 
schools and three technical schools, 3151. Agri- 
cultural and pastoral products in 1928-29 bad 
an estimated net value of £5,307,680, manufac- 
tures £3,555,294, mineral products £1,518,464. 
Minerals produced in 1930 were valued at £1,- 
103,157. Copper, silver and lead, tin, gold, and 
coal are the chief minerals exploited. In 1929-30, 
there were 845 factories employing 10,820 workers 
whose output was valued at £8.500,452 of w'bich 
£3,562,225 included the value added in process of 
manufacture. 

Direct oversea imports in 1929-30 were valued 
at £1,834,530 and exports at £2,970,913; for 

1930- 31, imports were £790,902 and exports £2,- 
317,472. Refined metals, preserved fruits, wool, 
and confectionery are the leading exports. For 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, revenue to- 
taled £2,956,272 and expenditure £2,081,992, in- 
cluding net loan expenditure of £146,853; for the 

1931- 32 budget, see Australia under Finance. The 
net state public debt on June 30, 1030, was £22,- 
680,840. 

Executive power is vested in a governor, act- 
ing through a responsible ministry, and legisla- 
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tive power in a parliament of two houses. Gov- 
ernor in 1931 (vacant) ; Premier and Treasurer, 
J. C. McPhee, whose Nationalist Government was 
retained in office following its victory in the elec- 
tion of May 9, 1931. In the election, in which 
greater freedom for Tasmania under the Com- 
monwealth Federation was an outstanding issue, 
voting was compulsory for the first time in the 
history of the state. The Nationalists won about 
18 seats out of 30 in the House of Assembly; the 
Labor party opposition held the remainder. See 
Australia. 

TATTBEB. Richard. See Music under Artists. 

TAXATION. The rapid process of the eco- 
nomic depression brought during 193] many 
changes of considerable importance in the field 
of taxation, while even more extensive alterations 
were evidently likely to be the result of the modi- 
fications of budget conditions which proceeded 
from inability on the part of tax contributors to 
keep up their payments on the same scale as in 
the past. On the one hand, large new demands 
were made for additional funds, to be used in 
giving employment and relieving distress, while, 
the ordinary resources of supply having shown 
their inadequacy, there was a drift toward the 
renewal of old and abandoned forms of taxation, 
as well as toward the accentuation of types of 
taxes that had been found to be undesirable in 
ordinary times, on account of their so-called 
"nuisance” character. During the year there 
were legislative sessions in 44 States, while in 
14 of these States tax commissions, previously 
appointed, made report of their investigations 
and findings. At the close of the year there was 
still doubt in many minds whither, and how far, 
the new tendencies in taxation and the effort to 
enlarge State roveinies for so-called "social pur- 
jioaes” would lead the nation. 

State Income Taxes. While the definite im- 
petus to enlaigemcnt of income taxes did not 
appear with full force in some of the States until 
toward the end of the year, so that final action 
was pushed forward into 1932, it was evident 
comparatively early in 1931 that the demand for 
enlargement would be strong in many directions. 
Advance in rates occurred in six States. Oregon, 
where a former rate of 5 per cent was enlarged 
to 8 per cent on corporations; Wisconsin, where 
a change in method of ineasui ing income was in- 
troduced largely with the purpose of raising 
rates indirectly, and where an additional advance 
of one lialf of 1 per cent was made in individual 
incomes up to $12,000 with a full 1 per cent in 
all above that amount; Oklahoma, where there 
was an advance on all incomes above $5000 by 
amounts ranging from three-fourths of 1 per 
cent to 5 per cent on the largest incomes (over 
$100,000); North Carolina, where there was an 
advance of 1 per cent for corporations and from 
slightly less to a figure about the same for in- 
dividuals, according to size of income; Georgia, 
where the rate was made an independent one of 
1 to 5 per cent instead of being dependent on 
Federal rates (thus a practical increase); and 
Missouri, where a 1 per cent increase was enacted. 
In New York it was proposed by the Governor 
that an addition of 50 per cent of its own amount 
be made in the State income tax in order to pro- 
vide relief for the unemployed (later raised to 
100% ) , while similar action was taken elsewhere. 
On the whole, the income tax upon individual in- 
comes has continued to take deeper and deeper 
root. Three States (Vermont, Utah, and Idaho) 


introduced the corporation income tax during 
1931. Rates were fixed at 1 to 4 per cent in Idaho 
and Utah, and in Vermont at 2 to 4 per cent. 

Inhebttanc® Taxation. New introduction of 
inheritance taxation occurred during 1931 in 
Florida and Alabama, while six other States en- 
tered into the arrangements allowed by federal 
law wherounder an income-tax State may be 
credited with 80 per cent of the total amount 
collected by the Federal government. In general, 
the tendency during the year was distinctly 
toward the notion of enacting inheritance tax 
rates on a basis of equality with those of the 
Federal government, the proceeds of the tax then 
to be shared between the two grades of govern- 
ment in the manner provided by law. Extended 
rearrangement of inheritance taxation occurred 
in Indiana, with large changes in rates and re- 
adjustments on different grades of income. In 
Indiana and in Iowa advances of rates occurred, 
while in Delaware there was a small reduction. 
Readjustments further took place in sundry 
other States, owing to Supreme Court decisions 
which tended to alter the administration or work- 
ing of the tax; and several States entered into 
reciprocity arrangements with others, whereby 
the various governments concerned undertook to 
cstablisli identity in the treatment of one an- 
other’s citizens as to inheritance taxation. 

Sales Taxes. In view of the general outcry 
for more sources of revenue, and the consequent 
search for means of getting funds, the revival of 
sales tax agitation was to be expected. Never- 
theless, the actual introduction of the tax has not 
been as widespread as had been anticipated. 
North Carolina was the only State during the 
year to introduce the measure for the first time, 
a graduated tax on wholesale and retail dealers 
amounting to about one-tenth of 1 per cent on 
gross sales being provided. Tobacco sales taxes 
were established in Texas and Ohio, while in one 
or two States rates were cut down and in Georgia, 
after a three years’ trial, the sales tax was en- 
tirely abolished. Excise taxes on various prod- 
ucts such as oleomargarine and others were in- 
troduced, not however, it would seem, primarily 
for revenue purposes, in 14 agricultural States. 
Taxation upon "luxuries” has been debated for a 
long time, but not a great deal of progress was 
made during 1931, save with a half-hearted 
license-tax on cosmetics. In some cases, the latter 
taxes were intended to be prohibitory, and in 
others producers of revenue. 

A form of taxation which has increased pop- 
ularity is that on electric power. Excise taxes 
were placed by Vermont, Idaho, and South Car- 
olina on electricity in proportion to kilowatt 
hours used. Value of franchises on the part of 
gas and electric companies affords the basis of 
utility taxation in New Hampshire, where such 
taxation was introduced during the year. Rates 
on telephone lines were enlarged in Wisconsin, 
and adjustments of rates on various public serv- 
ice companies were made in several States, in- 
cluding Wisconsin and North Dakota. Gasoline 
taxation continued popular and advances in rate 
were made in varying amounts in Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Washington, Wis- 
consin, Maine, Arkansas, Kansas, and Arizona, 
while redistribution of proceeds and adminis- 
trative changes were undertaken elsewhere. 

Special Taxes. There was a renewed effort to 
subject transportation to special taxes during 
the year and, in accordance with this tendency, 
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new taxes were levied on all common carriers 
in Pennsylvania, Kansas, Michigan, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Alabama, and Georgia. This was in- 
addition to previous taxes on registrations, fran- 
chises, and other elements in transportation. 
Taxes on trucks and on registrations generally 
were announced in Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
Illinois, Florida, New Mexico, and Nebraska, 
while readjustments took place in other States. 
On banks, the long-standing controversy about 
taxation showed but little alteration. In several 
States minor changes in rates took place, but 
the general problem of mutuality of arrangements 
between the Federal government and the States 
continued under advisement, with some States 
sending representatives to discuss the subject 
with Congress during the winter of 1931. TVo 
States, Florida and Alabama, introduced the 
chain store tax, but elsewhere the fact that the 
subject was still under investigation by the 
Supreme Court of the ITnited States temporarily 
halted the movement toward generalizing this 
form of taxation. 

Intangible Property. Some ground w’as 
gained by intangible property taxation in 1931, 
although the obvious difficulties and disad- 
vantages of this type of taxation restrained other 
States from experimenting further with it. How- 
ever, Oregon after experience with an uncon- 
stitutional law, adopted a new intangible tax at 
8 per cent. Florida adopted a tax of five mills 
and Ohio established a similar tax of varying 
amounts in lien of an income tax. Constitutional 
amendments were to be presented at next elec- 
tions in three States with reference to a plan of 
income taxation alternating with intangible prop- 
erty taxation. Corporation franchise taxation 
was slightly modified in a number of other States, 
although nowhere in as striking or fundamental 
a way as in those already named. 

State Tax Commissions. The general progress 
toward the establishment of State tax commis- 
sions on a permanent, instead of a temporary 
basis, which had been previously noted, continued 
during the year. Tax commissioners or boards of 
tax appeals were appointed in 1931 in several 
States, and investigation of taxes and methods of 
enlarging yield became more and more active in 
most States. Reorganization of financial practice 


of the income tax in retroactive form, owing to a 
deficit estimated at $2,150,000,000 to June 30. 
Conditions which gave rise to this situation were 
indicated by the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
annual report at the close of the year, as fol- 
lows: 

Receipts from taxstioa were $818,200,000 less in 1931 
than in 1930, while receipts from all other sources de- 
clined $42,600,000. Receipts from taxation, strictly 
speaking, represent that portion of the Government rev- 
enue which is derived from authorised levies upon the 
people primarily to secure funds for the conduct of Gov- 
ernment activiues. Such levies are composed of customs 
duties, income taxes, and miscellaneous internal revenue 
taxes. . . . Taxes on the income of individuals and cor- 
orations furnish more than half of the receipts. In tho 
seal year 1931 income taxes amounted to $1,860,- 

400.000 as compared with $2,411,000,000 m 1030, a 
decline of $550,600,000. The receipts from back taxes 
increased about $6,600,000, from $231,500,000 in 1930 
to $238,100,000 in 1931. 

Receipts from current income taxes on corporations 
were $891,500,000 in 1931 as compared with $1,117,- 

800.000 in 1930, a decline of $226,300,000. Over 90 per 
cent of this decrease was due to lower collections in the 
second half of the dscal year. Collections during the first 
half of the year, which were based on 1929 incomes, de- 
creased only $19,700,000, or about 4 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the fiscal >ear 
1930. Although the decline in business activity began in 
the middle of 1929, corporation incomes for that year 
showed sufficient increase to offset largely the effect of 
reduction in the tax rate applicable to incomes for 1929. 
In the second half of the fiscal year 1931, however, col- 
lections, which were based on calendar year 1930 in- 
comes, began to reflect the full effect of the deprossnin 
and showed a decline of $206,600,000, or 38 per cent 
from the corresponding period of the preceding year. 

Comparison of indicated collections for tho full calen- 
dar year 1931 with collections in 1930, after adjustment 
for differences in tax rates on incomes for these two 
periods, discloses a decline of approximately 45 per cent 
m taxable incomes of corporations between 1929 and 
1930, The further marked recession in business activity 
which has taken place during the calendar year 1931 will 
be reflected in income tax collections during the calendar 
year 1032, and will thus affect both the fiscal voars 1932 
and 1988. It may be observed that when recovery in busi- 
ness commences, Federal income tax collections will dis- 
play a corresponding lag m reflecting increased taxable 
incomes. 

Concentration of income tax burdens was con- 
tinued in depression as in time of greater pros- 
perity. The following table shows the number 
of returns, amount of tax, and peiceniage of 
change for the calendar years 1!128 and 1930 by 
major net income classes as published in the jire- 
liroinary Statistics of Income for these years. 


COMPARISON OP THE NUMBER OF RETURNS AND THE AMOUNT OF INCOME TAX FOR THE 
CALENDAR YEARS 1928 AND 1930, INDIVIDUAL RETURNS OP NET INCOME OP $5,000 

AND OVER 

[BeturnM filed to JLug. 81, 1929 and 1981, reapectwely. For aake of comparahUity with available figures for 1930, 
preliminary rather than final figures are used for 1928] 


Number of returns Income tax Percentage decrease 

( thoueand dollars ) 

Net income classes 1928 1980 1928 1980 Number of Income 

(thoueand doUare) returns tax 

6-10 661,114 506,716 21,345 16,591 9.9 22.8 

10-100 859,576 261,490 409,058 208,133 80.1 49.1 

100 and over 16,780 6,162 700,341 287,716 61.0 6G.1 


Total 986,470 768,857 1,130,743 462.440 18.5 59 1 


and assignment of specific duties to tax bodies 
and commissions took place in several States, 
notably in Maine. The general field of investiga- 
tion produced several tax reports by special com- 
missions. 

Federal Tax Receipts. While no new legisla- 
tion on taxation was adopted during the year by 
the federal government, the close of the year 
brought strong recommendation from the Presi- 
dent and from the Treasury for an enlargement 


TAXONOMY. See Botany; Zoology. 

TAYLOB, Deems. See Music under Opera, 

TEACHING. See Education in the United 
States. 

TELEGRAPH. The most interesting develop- 
ment in the telegraph field was the introduction 
and rapid growth of Teletypewriter service by 
which any subscriber may write out a letter on 
a typewriter and have the message delivered in 
type in the correspondent’s office coincident with 
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the original typewriting. Each subscriber has a 
typewriter transmitter and a printer for re- 
ceiving and these are connected through a *'cen- 
tral” as are subscribers* telephones to all other 
similar subscribers on this system. To send a 
message, the sender types the call number of the 
desired correspondent and as soon as the line is 
connected through, he starts to type as if writing 
an ordinary letter, each stroke of the typewriter 
printing a similar symbol in the distant office. 
The message was charged for on the basis of the 
time the circuit was in use. 

Another new device was the automatic printer 
concentrator, by which the various channels of a 
multiplex system may be repeated and sent out 
over individual single wires for distribution to 
points not on the multiplex line. Printing tele- 
graph circuits are used. This would give many 
small offices in outlying towns direct connection 
with the large centres. 

Carrier-current circuits were added to the 
New York-Washington line so that 40 new tele- 
graph channels were provided on the previous 
four- wire system. 

In cable telegraphy, a high speed duplex cable 
was put into service between Newfoundland and 
the Azores. Cable printers were added to three 
cables to South America and two of the fastest 
cables from New York to London were equipped 
with printers. The speed of the fastest trans- 
atlantic cable of the Commercial Cable Com- 
pany was increased by 30 per cent and converted 
to two-channel operation. The new building for 
the International Telephone & Telegraph Co. on 
Broad Street, New York, was completed and 
housed what was said to be the largest cable and 
radio operating centre in the world. 

TEL-EL-AMAJBtNA, See Aech^ology. 

TELEMETERING. See ErjBCTRicAL Trans- 
mission AND Distribution. 

TELEPHONY. During 1931 overseas tele- 
phone service was further extended to bring 
additional regions of the world into voice com- 
munication with telephone users in the United 
States. These extensions included — Latvia, the 
whole of Italy (instead of merely northern Italy, 
Borne, and Vatican City which were previously 
accessible), the principal cities of Rumania, Rio 
de Janeiro (Brazil), the Canary Islands, Ber- 
muda, the Hawaiian Islands, the Islands of Java 
and Sumatra in the Dutch East Indies, and the 
Island of Sicily. There were approximately 35,- 

900,000 telephones in service throughout the 
world on Dec. 31, 1931 ; and about 92 per cent of 
these could be reached from any telephone con- 
nected with the Bell System in the United States. 
Ship-shore service was extended to additional 
liners during 1931, and plans were under way for 
the establishment of such service to tugboats and 
other small craft in the harbors of New York, 
Boston, San Francisco, Seattle, and Los An- 
geles. 

On Dec. 23, 1931, a telephone conversation be- 
tween Washington and Honolulu was established 
with a personal exchange of greetings between 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur of the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior and Governor Lawrence 
M. Judd. Wire working between Washington and 
San Francisco some 3000 miles, and a short wave 
radio channel from San Francisco to Honolulu, 
2500 miles further, were employed. 

The severe depression in general business dur- 
ing 1931 was felt to a relatively limited extent by 
the telephone industry in the united States. There 


was a decline during the year of about 1% per 
eent in the number of telephones in service, but 
the mileage of telephone wire and the total in- 
vestment in telephone plant and equipment 
showed increases. On Dec. 31, 1931, the total tele- 
phones in the United States numbered about 19,- 

900.000 with 85,000,000 miles of telephone wire 
in service. Telephone plant and equipment repre- 
sented a total investment at that date of more 
than $4,700,000,000. Telephone traffic averaged 

82.500.000 conversations a day during 1931. Of 
these, about 79,200,000 were local conversations 
and the remaining 3,300,000 were toll conversa- 
tions. By the end of 1931, nearly one-third of all 
the telephones in the United States were served 
from dial system central offices. In the Bell Sys- 
tem, about one-fifth of the subscribers* tele- 
phones were of the handset type. 

During 1931 continued progress was made in 
extending the telephone cable network, notably 
in the completion of cable extensions from Chi- 
cago and St. Louis to Omaha and Kansas City. 
Tape-armored cable, laid directly in the ground 
without conduits, was extensively utilized in 
residential areas in order to keep the telephone 
lines out of sight. An additional submarine tele- 
phone cable connecting the United States with 
Cuba was placed in service during the year. The 
cable is non-loaded. Whereas the ^ree previously 
existing cables on this route provided one tele- 
phone channel each, the new cable afforded three 
such channels. Paragutta, an improved insulat- 
ing material devclo]^ by Bell System research 
workers, was used in the construction of this 
cable. 

In the latter part of 1931, the Bell System in- 
augurated switched teletypewriter service. This 
service utilized methods similar to those used in 
long distance telephony. See Telexibaph. 

TELESCOP ES. S ee Astronomy. 

TELETYPEWRITER. See Telegbaph. 

TELEVISION. During 1930 and 1931 tele- 
vision was slowly but steadily progressing. The 
essential features of television transmission and 
reception remained unchanged. The main prog- 
ress was in the improvements in mechanical and 
electrical details. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories constantly 
strove to improve the quality of the picture. They 
successfully demonstrated two-way television 
over a distance of several miles, using wire 
transmission. The so-called dying spot scanning 
method was used with a 72-hole disk giving a 
72-line picture. A transmitter and receiver were 
mounted in thc^same booth so that the two per- 
sons communicating could see each other’s faces 
as they carried on their conversation. To demon- 
strate the quality of the picture, two people 
known to each othet hut unaware of their pro- 
posed meeting were I connected by this two-way 
television. Tliey could easily recognize each other. 
A further demonstrajbion was had in the ability 
of experienced persons to read each other*8 lips 
or converse by means of hand signs. 

Although these things were possible with the 
system demonstrated, the quality of the picture 
was far from that; desired. The detail was suf- 
ficient only for transmitting the face or hand 
satisfactorilv. Fi^ll-length pictures of persons 
were still disappbinting. To Improve the quality 
of the picture, it was necessary to increase the 
number of lines making up the picture. If this 
was done by increasing the number of holes in the 
scanning disk, the practical difficulties increased 
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extremely rapidly. The lai^gest number of holee 
used at the end of 1631 was 120, hardly double 
the number used two years earlier. The two main 
difficulties limiting the number of holes that 
could be used successfully were the inability of 
the electrical equipment to transmit satisfacto- 
rily tile higher frequency variations, and the in- 
creased amount of li^ht necessary at bo^ the 
transmitting and receiving ends. 

One method tried to overcome these difficulties 
was that of making use of several television chan- 
nels at the same time. The Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories used throe channels and could thus 
transmit a 108-line picture with the facilities 
equivalent to three 36-line systems. This was 
actually done by having a disk with prisms to 
direct the light at either end to the proper 
photo-cell or neon tube of the three necessary, 
^e three channels were operating simultane- 
ously so that three lines of the picture were being 
transmitted at the same time. This method over- 
came sufficiently the difficulties due to using a 
large number of holes with one channel, but in- 
troduced a new one which was that of making 
the three channels exactly the same. This proved 
to be just as serious as the difficulties in the 
one-channel system. Also, of course, the amount 
of equipment necessary was increased almost 
threefold. In spite of the technical possibilities 
of this three-channel system, the 72-line single- 
channel system previously mentioned was the 
most successful system demonstrated. 

The systems just discussed gave pictures a few 
inches in size, which could be viewed by only a 
very few persons. In order to project a larger 
picture, the flying-spot method was applied to 
receiving. The scanning disk carried lenses in 
place of the usual holes, and focused the light 
from a very intense point-source neon lamp on a 
screen in the proper position. This type of neon 
lamp was called a crater lamp. It was similar in 
its operation to the usual lamp, the difference be- 
ing that the glow was concentrated in a crater 
in the electrodes, giving a very intense but small 
light. 

Tlie General Electric Company produced large 
pictures in the same manner, but with a differ- 
ent source of light. They used a high-intensity 
source of white light and passed it through a 
Kerr light cell and then projected it on a screen 
with the lens-scanning disk. The variations of 
light intensity were given by the Kerr light cell, 
which when properly arranged controlled the 
amount of light passing through according to 
the electrical impulses impressed on it. The re- 
sulting picture was in black and white, rather 
than the usual pinkish picture given by the neon 
lamp. The use of this projection television was 
vei^r strikingly demonstrated at Schenectady, 
when a group of 700 Rotarians was addressed by 
several of its members speaking in another build- 
ing, their pictures being projected by television 
on a screen before the audience. The quality of 
these projected television pictures was the same 
as that obtained in the smaller pictures, since 
the number of lines which could be used was 
limited in the same way. 

In the first successful television systems, the 
object to be transmitted was relatively small, 
such as a person’s face. This limitation of size 
was due to the flying-spot method of scanning, 
where a spot of light was projected onto the ob- 
ject and moved over it in the proper manner by 
the scanning disk. Large objects at a distance or 


in strong light, such as actors on a stage or out- 
door scenes, could not be transmitted by this 
method. Improvements in the sensitivity of photo- 
cells have made it possible to use the direct 
scanning method which is fundamentally the more 
desirable. In this method, an image of the object, 
whatever it may be, was projected by a lens sys- 
tem, as in a camera, onto the scanning disk, which 
then allowed the photo-cell to receive light only 
from the proper point in the image. With this 
method, the scanning device of the transmitter 
was pointed at the object to be transmitted, 
whether it be large or small, near or far. Several 
successful demonstrations were made of this 
method. 

The most recent attempts at improving tele- 
vision were the use of the cathode ray tune for 
receiving. This tube operated entirely electrically 
and, therefore, eliminated many of the mechan- 
ical problems of other systems. The spot on the 
screen was moved across the picture in the proper 
way by electrical means, and varied in intensity 
so as to give a picture. The use of the cathode 
ray tube opened up a new line of study for im- 
provements. 

There were several commercical television re- 
ceivers on the market which could be used to re- 
ceive entertainment from the sufficiently large 
number of television broadcasting stations. These 
transmitters and receivers lack the quality ob- 
tained in the Bell Laboratories demonstrations, 
since they use 60-line scanning with 20 pictures 
per second. The scanning disks of the transmitters 
and receivers were synchronized by using syn- 
chronous motors running from the same alter- 
nating current supply or alternating current 
systems which were interconnected. These televi- 
sion broadcasting stations were using shorter 
and shorter wave lengths. One main reason for 
this was that television stations required almost 
10 times the frequency band required by the 
usual sound-broadcasting station. This meant 
that if the existing broadcasting channels were 
used for television, hardly over one-tenth of the 
existing number of stations could be used with- 
out serious interference. This difficulty due to con- 
gestion was overcome by using shorter wave 
lengths, but, of course, introduced new problems 
which were being studied. 

TEMPLE, Sir Richard Carnac. A British 
soldier and Orientalist, died in Territet, Swit- 
zerland, Mar. 5, 1931. He was born in Allahabad, 
India, Oct. 15, 1850, and was educated at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. He joined the Royal Scots 
Fusileers in 1871, serving in the Afghan Cam- 
paign (1878-79) and the Burma War (1887-89). 
in 1890, having served as deputy-commissioner 
of Burma, he was assigned to special duty with 
the Government of India to frame the Code of 
Cantonment Regulations and to report on the 
local taxation of railways. The following year 
he was chosen official president of the Rangoon 
municipality and port-commissioner at Rangoon, 
and in 1894 was appointed chief commissioner of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands and superin- 
tendent of the penal settlement at Port Blair. 
He retired to England in 1903. 

Sir Richard made many important contribu- 
tions to the study of Indian anthropology, phi- 
lology, and folk-lore. During 1883-87 he edited 
the Fan jab Notes and Queries and from 1884 on- 
wards, the monthly Indian Antiquary. He also 
presented the British and other museums with 
valuable Oriental objects. He wrote Anda- 
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fnanese Languaffe (with E. H. Man, 1877); 
Legends of the Panjah (3 vols,, 1883-90) ; Govern- 
ment of India (2 vols., 1911); Anthropology as 
a Practioal Science (1914) ; Word of LaUa the 
Prophetess ( 1 924 ) ; Drake* s World Encompassed 
(1926); Cult of the Peacock (with R. H. W. 
Empson, 1028); and The Mystery and Mental 
Atmosphere (1929). 

TEMPLE UNIVEBEITY. A coeducational 
institution of higher learning in Philadelphia, 
Pa., founded in 1884. It comprises three under- 
graduate colleges, nine professional schools, and 
an extension division. The 1931 autumn enroll- 
ment was 11,900. The faculty had 728 members. 
The income totaled $1,916,000. During 1931 a 
medical school and a student recreation centre, 
each costing about $1,000,000, were added to the 
g^roup of university buildings. The Oak Lane 
Country Day School also became a part of the 
institution and was to serve as a laboratory 
school in the development of progressive policies 
in education. The library contained 61,807 vol- 
umes; for it a gift of $270,000 was received dur- 
ing the year. President, Charles E. Beury, LL.D. 

TENNESSEE. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1030, was 2,610,556; in 1920 it was 2,- 
337,885. Native whites numbered 2,125,553 
(1030), 1,870,516 (1920); foreign-born whites, 
13,066 (1930), 15,478 (1920); Negroes, 477,646 
(1930), 451,768 (1920). There were but 291 in- 
habitants of other races (1930), chiefly 161 In- 
dians. The gain in population over the decade 
was slightly greater for the urban dwellers, the 
inhabitants of communities of at least 2500, than 
for the State as a whole; the urban group in- 
creased to 890,538 (1930), from 611,226 (1920). 
The rural population was 1,720,018 (1930), 1,- 
726,059 (1920). 

Of 958,209 persons reported as in gainful oc- 
cupations in 1930, 376,623 were in agriculture, 
of whom 234,027 were farmers. In manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, inclusive of building, 
were 197,038; in trade, 110,025; in transporta- 
tion, 74,207 ; in domestic and personal service, 
09,503; in professional service, 49,453. Memphis, 
the most populous city, had 253,143 inhabitants 
(1930), 162,351 (1920); Nashville, the capital, 
had 153,860 (1930), 118,342 (1920); Chatta- 
nooga, 119,798 (1930), 67,895 (1920). 

Aoriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop 

Corn . . . . 

Cotton . . . 

Hav, tame 

Tobacco . . 

Potatoea . 

Sweet 

potatoea 

Wheat ... 


Tear 

1931 

1980 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 
1081 
1980 

1931 
1930 


Aeroago 

2 . 872.000 

2 . 788.000 

1 . 106.000 

1 . 225.000 

1 . 286.000 
1 , 188,000 

152,000 

157,800 

57.000 

41.000 


Prod. Bu, 

71 . 800.000 

39 . 082.000 
605 , 000 * 
377 , 000 * 

1 . 175.000 » 
770 , 000 * 

127 , 528 , 000 * 

126 , 609 , 000 * 

3 . 021.000 

2 . 419.000 


1981 68,000 5 , 440,000 

1930 54,000 4 , 536,000 

1981 252,000 4 , 410,000 

1980 202,000 2 , 222,000 


Value 

127 , 284,000 

86 , 300,000 


12 . 925.000 

16 . 477.000 

11 . 478.000 

18 . 625.000 

2 . 568.000 

8 . 024.000 

2 . 992.000 

4 . 082.000 

2.866.000 
2,222.000 


• Bales. * Tons. * Pounds. 

Mineral Production. Coal mining was only 
moderately less active in 1930, the quantity mined 
being 5,103,000 short tons, as against 6,405,464 
short tons for 1929; the coal mined in 1929 had 
a total value of $9,122,000. The production of 


coke, however, was heavily cut, to 126,912 short 
tons for 1930, from 209,106 tons for 1929; by 
value, U> $523,813, from $1,086,374. The small 
production of native iron ore was greatly cur- 
tailed in 1930 and the production of native iron 
ore was greatly curtailed in 1930 and the pro- 
duction of pig iron, largely from native ore, fell 
to 42,197 long tons for 1930, from 104,896 for 
1929; by value, to $828,716 (1930), from $1,938,- 
238 (1929). The activity of cement mills was 
reduced, their shipments declining to 3,822,598 
barrels for 1930, from 4,637,601 for 1929; and to 
the value of $5,316,693 (1930), from $5,576,236 
(1929). The quantity of stone produced in 1929 
was 2,419,070 short tons; in 1928, 2,335,530 tons. 
Its average price was fairly high, so that its 
total value was $8,043,006 for 1929 and $7,288,- 
660 for 1928. Clay products attained $3,695,837 
for 1929, and for 1928, $4,030,251. The output of 
phosphate rock tended to increase, attaining 
633,939 long tons for 1929 and 677,095 for 1928; 
by value, $3,097,104 (1929) and $2,856,860 

(1928 ) . Lime and sand and gravel were produced 
in each case in excess of the value of $1,000,000 
for 1929. The total value of the State’s mineral 
production was $40,719,706 for 1929; for 1928, 
$39,216,757. 

Manufactitre. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering the year 1929 gave the num- 
ber of the State’s manufacturing establishments 
as 2846 (35 per cent above their number for 
1927). These establishments employed 126,921 
wage earners (exceeding the number for 1927 
by 10.4 per cent). Wages paid these earners to- 
taled $114,077,559 (an excess over 1927 of more 
than 12 per cent). Materials for manufacture, 
plus fuel and purchased electricity, cost $387,- 
620,698 (more by 10 per cent than these items 
had cost for 1927). The manufactured product 
had a total value of $706,053,677 (exceeding that 
of 1927 by 16 per cent). Value added by manu- 
facture was estimated at $318,432,879. Memphis 
had 424 establishments, 15,590 wage earners 
there employed, a wage total of $16,391,721, and 
a product of $161,323,679; Nashville, 263 estab- 
lishments, 14,982 wage earners, a wage total of 
$15,115,872, and a product of $108,939,314; 
Chattanooga, 226 establishments, 18,100 wage 
earners, $17,652,443 of total wages, and a prod- 
uct of $103,017,490. 

Finance. State expenditures of the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $22,147,- 
348 (of which $5,099,277 was for local education) ; 
for interest on debt, $4,011,019; for permanent 
improvements, $30,017,714; total, $62,806,279 (of 
which $40,867,178 was for highways, $6,356,104 
being for maintenance and $34,511,074 for con- 
struction). Revenues were $34,222,300. Of these, 
property and special taxes formed 14.5 per cent; 
departmental earnings and remuneration to the 
State for officers’ services, 8.4; sale of licenses, 
64.3 (including gasoline sales taxes amounting 
to $10,165,723). The State’s funded debt, both 
outstanding and net, on June 30, 1030, was $37,- 
204,026, of which $13,850,000 was for highways. 
On a property valuation of $1,842,480,665 were 
levied in the year State taxes of $3,684,961. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 3930.69. Additional line of 7.69 miles had 
been put in operation during the year preced- 
ing, but 20.84 miles of line had been abandoned. 
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Education. For the academic year 1929->30 the 
number of the inhabitants of school age was 
stated as 717,476. There were enrolled as pupils 
in the public schools 627,747. Of these, 658,056 
were in common schools or elementary grades, 
and 69,691 were in high schools. The year’s ex- 
penditures for public school education totaled 
$25,572,422. Salaries of teachers, by the year, 
averaged $860. 

Legislation of 1931 provided for the creation 
of junior high schools, of which the courses 
might extend through divers grades from as low 
as the seventh through as high as the tenth, and 
of senior high schools of higher gi'ades to cor- 
respond. 

Legislation. The regular biennial session of 
the State Legislature was prolonged to July 2, 
chiefly on account of the struggle over the pro- 
posed impeachment of Governor Horton. It had 
been alleged that he had complicity with the 
bankers Luke Lea and Rogers Caldwell in the 
irregularities that brought on the banking fail- 
ures of 1030 and the loss thereby of part of the 
State’s deposits of $6,658,118 in the failed in- 
stitutions. Soon after the convening of the legis- 
lative session an investigating committee was in- 
stituted. E. H. Crump of Memphis, a powerful 
political leader, took an important part in the 
effort to carry through the proceedings against 
the Governor. The investigating committee con- 
tinued its inquiries for months, while the Legis- 
lature took recess to await the outcome. The 
committee’s flndings were eventually received in 
May and turned over to a special legislative 
committee charged to consider whether an im- 
peachment should be undertaken. This committee, 
in its turn, reported in favor of impeachment, on 
May 28. The House then debated the matter for 
some 10 days and rejected, in detail all the eight 
specific counts in the draft of the articles of im- 
peachment that had been filed with it. The chief 
of these charges were: Conspiracy of the Gover- 
nor with Lea and Caldwell, involving the dis- 
charge of non-com plying ofiicials and the unlaw- 
ful handling of State money; failure to require 
the lawful bond on the State’s deposits; wilful 
violation of law in permitting deposit of bridge 
funds in the Bank of Tennessee, alleged to be 
insolvent at the time. 

The laws of the session included a provision 
that the State pay for the rights of way of State 
highways and assume some $5,000,000 of county 
bonds for highways taken into the State system. 
Butter substitutes were subjected to a tax of 10 
cents a pound and license for their sale was re- 
quired. A new code, the first compilation of 
statutes subsequent to 1858, was adopted, to go 
into effect in 1932. Heavy penalties were put 
upon drunken drivers. Armistice Day was de- 
clared a State holiday. The game and fish law 
was made uniform for all counties and in addition 
to hunters, already subject to license, fishermen 
were required to have licenses. Bonds to the total 
of $14,000,000 were refunded. Control over high- 
way funds and the regulation of deposits of State 
money was vested in the State Treasurer. 

A proposal to give the Smoky Mountain Park 
commission the power of eminent domain failed 
to ^ass. A bill for the repeal of the State’s law 
against the teaching of evolutionism, the so-called 
monkey law, was rejected in the House. 

Special Session, A special session was held in 
the autumn to deal with financial and economic 
emergency. The State faced a running deficit of 


$10,000,000 for the year, it had soon to refund 
Mme $14,000,000 of maturing obligations, and 
it could find no takers for its offered bonds when 
the Legislature convened on November 16. Gov- 
ernor Horton informed the Legislature of the 
situation and it was decided then to adjourn with- 
out conclusive action, with a view to reconvening 
later and to the preparation of plans for 
balancing the State budget in the meantime by 
cuts in expenditure and the drafting of new tax- 
ation. 

A second emergency of the Legislature cut down 
the State expenditures by some $3,000,000 and 
increased the gasoline tax to 7 cents a gallon, 
from 6 cents. The proceeds of this increase were 
to retire an issue of $5,000,000 of bonds made 
chiefly for the benefit of schools. A registration 
tax was placed on automobiles and motor busses 
and trucks using the State highwavs were sub- 
jected to a mileage tax. The rate of the tobacco 
tax was increased. An income tax that might 
produce $3,000,000 if held constitutional was 
also enacted. 

Political and Other Events. As a result of 
his part in the affairs of the Bank of Tennessee, 
Rogers Caldwell, president of the investment 
banking house of Caldwell and Company was in- 
dicted in both Federal and State courts, with 
others concerned in the banking collapse of No- 
vember, 1930, which had carried away some $6,- 
650,000 of the State’s funds. Caldwell was con- 
victed in the Davidson County criminal court on 
July 6 of fraudulent breach of trust in connection 
with a charge that w'orthless collateral had been 
put up as security required against the deposit of 
certain State funds in the bank. The conviction 
involved imprisonment for not over three years. 

The State’s loss of funds through banking 
failures coupled wdth the chock to revenue due 
to adverse times, depleted its treasury, and left 
it at the end of August unable to pay on $2,000,- 
000 of warrants for educational apportionments 
to the public schools. The United States Supreme 
Court in a decision of April 13 ruled that the 
State’s graduated tax on motor busses, varying 
according to the capacity of the vehicle and the 
length of its route, was unconstitutional. 

Officers. Governor, Henry H. Horton; Treas- 
urer, Hill McAlister; Comptroller, Roy C. Wal- 
lace; Secretary of State, Ernest N. Haston; 
Auditor, P. H. Williams; Attorney-General, L. 
D. Smith ; Commissioner of Education, P. L. 
Harned. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Grafton Green; Associate Justices, A. W. Cham- 
bliss, Colin P. McKinney, W. H. Swiggert, Wil- 
liam L. Cook. 

TENNESSEE, University of. A State in- 
stitution of higher education, nonsectarian and 
coeducational in Knoxville, with colleges of medi- 
cine and dentistrv and schools of pharmacy and 
nursing in Memphis, and a junior college in Mar- 
tin, founded in 1794. The total enrollment was 
5993 in 1931. The faculty numbered 224. The 
endowment funds of the university amounted to 
$452,748; the income for the year 1930-31 was 
$2,928,087. There were 119,231 bound volumes in 
the libraries. President, H. A. Morgan, LL.D. 

TENNTS. Following the footsteps of those 
other California masters — Maurice McLoughlin 
and William Johnston — came a 20-year-old ten- 
nis player in 1931 — ^H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. This 
lanky youngster, sensational to a degree in 1930, 
but not unbeatable, came East at the start of 
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the Bummer seaBon, and immediately proceeded 
to overcome all opposition and to win 14 major 
tournaments, including the national sinirleB 
championship at Forest Hills. He showed a 
repertoire of strokes that is still being com* 
pared favorably to those of W. T. Tilden, 2nd, and 
Henri CJochet, and the experts said that when 
Cwhet fell. Vines would be the man who would 
bring the masterful Frenchman, who had been 
on the top of the tennis world for the past 
six years, to his knees. Cochet did not meet 
Vines in 1931, but Vines defeated almost every 
other ranking player in the world. In the semi- 
final at Forest Hills he downed Frederick Perry, 
the youthful English star, and in the final de- 
feated George M, Lott, United States player. 

Before Vines came out of the West to startle 
the East with the brilliance of his play, the 
Davis Cup, emblematic of the world champion- 
ship, had been retained for another year by 
the 1< ronch. The United States sent a young 
and hopeful team to attempt to wrest the trophy 
from Paris, but was defeated in the final round 
by England’s players—H. W. (Bunny) Austin 
and Frederick Perry. This defeat at the hand 
of England was a tremendous surprise to the 
American players and the public which had been 
led to believe that Sidney B. Wood, Jr., Frank 
Shields, George Lott, and John Van Kyn were 
invincible. In the challenge round at the Roland 
Garros Stade in Paris, Cochet’s mastery beat 
back the English. The defeat of the Americans 
at Paris was all the more surprising following 
their brilliant showing on the Wimbledon court 
a week previous, ^lere Wood and Shields, play- 
ing excellent tennis, had beaten Perry and Jean 
Borotra, respectively, to gain the finals. Shields 
sprained his ankle and defaulted to his coun- 
tryman. 

The year 1931 was also distinguished by the 
return to active competition of Mrs, Helen Wills 
Moody, The Californian, after a year’s retire- 
ment, made her way through all opposition, 
never meeting defeat in singles play, winning 
back her national crown, and proving unbeatable 
in the Wightman Cup matches, which the United 
States women won from an invading band of 
English players, and all other tournaments that 
she entered. 

John Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison teamed to 
win the national doubles title, and the national 
women’s doubles crown went overseas when Miss 
Betty Nuthall and Mrs. Eileen Bennett Whit- 
tingstall of England won at Forest Hills. 

VV. T. Tilden, 2nd, champion of seven other years, 
turned professional and played Karel Kozeluh 
(Czechoslovakian) many matches, one was held 
before a tremendous crowd at Madison Square 
Garden, New York. Later Vincent Richards 
joined the troupe and the company made an ex- 
tended tour of the United States and Europe. 

Keith Gledhill of Stanford University won 
the Intercollegiate championship and Bruce 
Barnes and Karl Kamrath of the University of 
Texas paired to gain the doubles title. 

Other title winners were: National clay court 
singles, Ellsworth Vines; National boys’ singles, 
Frank Parker of Milwaukee; National girls’ 
singles, Miss Rub^ Bishop of Pasadena; Nation- 
al public parks singles, George J. Jennings, Jr., 
of Chicago; Wimbledon women’s singles, Frau- 
lein Cilly Aussem of Germany; national indoor 
singles, Jean Borotra of France, who also cap- 
tured the French singles championship; Jean 


Borotra and Christian Boussus, French invaders 
national indoor doubles tournament. 
TEBXS. See Zo6looy. 

TEBBBSTBIAI. MAOWBTISM. See Phyb- 

lOS. 


TEBBY, Benjamin Stites. An American his- 
torian, died in Chicago, 111 ., Oct. 30 , 1931 . He was 

’ and was 

graduated from Colgate University in 1878 and 
received the Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Freiburg in 1892. He also studied at the Hamil- 
ton and Rochester theological seminaries, and 
on ordination to the Baptist ministry in 1881 
held pastorates in Perry and Fairport, N. Y. In 
1885 he became professor of history at Colgate 
University, and from 1892 to 1925 was professor 
m English history at the University of Chicago. 
He was a fellow of the Royal Historical Society 
and of the American Geographical Society. His 
writings include A History of England from 
Earliest Times to Death of Victoria (1901); A 
History of England for Schools (1903). 

TEXAS. Population. According to the Fif- 
teenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 5,824,715; in 1920 it was 4,663,- 
228. The native whites numbered 4,185,095 
(1930), 3,557,646 (1920); foreign-born whites, 
98,396 (1930, Mexicans excluded), 360,519 

(1920, Mexicans included). Mexicans numbered 
683,681 in 1930. Negroes, 854,904 (1930), 741,- 
694 (1920). Among members of other races were 
1001 Indians and 703 Chinese in 1930. The urban 


population (dwelling in communities of 2500 or 
over) were 2,389,348 (1930), 1,512,689 (1920). 
The rural, 3,435,367 (1930), 3,160,539 (1920). 

Of 2,207,118 reported in 1930 as gainful work- 
ers, 842,001 were in agriculture, 488,697 being 
farmers and 198,760 farm laborers for hire. In 
manufacturing and mechanical industries were 
343,779, which included 88,856 in the building 
industry. In trade, 305,880; in domestic and 
personal service, 226,026; in transportation, 191,- 
615; in professional service, 130,120; in mineral 
extraction, 52,023, which included 44,341 workers 
at petroleum and natural-gas wells. City popula- 
tions were: Houston, 292,352 (1930), 138,276 
(1920) ; Dallas, 260,475 (1930), 158,976 (1920) ; 
San Antonio, 231,542 (1930), 161,379 (1920); 
Fort Worth, 163,447 (1930), 106,482 (1920); El 
Paso, 102,421 (1930), 77,560 (1920) ; Austin the 
capital, 63,120 (1930), 34,876 (1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the princi- 
pal crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop 


Tear A creage Prod. Bu. Value 


Cotton .... 

Com 

Grain 

Borshum . 

Wheat .... 

Oats 

Hay, tame . 

Sweet 

potatoes . 

Bice 

Potatoes . . . 

Barley .... 


1931 15 , 421,000 

1930 16 , 950,000 

1931 5 , 236,000 

1930 4 , 684,000 


5 . 270.000 • 

4 . 088.000 • 

94 . 248.000 $ 80 , 159,000 

74 . 144.000 64 , 125,000 


1931 

1980 

1981 
1930 
1981 

1980 

1981 
1930 


8 . 871.000 60 , 000.000 

3 . 593.000 85 , 980,000 

3 . 635.000 57 . 433,000 

8 . 029.000 81 , 804,000 

1 . 764.000 59 , 976,000 

1 . 411.000 88 , 864,000 

643.000 606,000 * 

401.000 479 , 000 » 


17 . 400.000 

28 . 854.000 

23 . 548.000 

22 . 263.000 

11 . 995.000 

14 . 223.000 

4 . 727.000 

5 . 988.000 


1981 

1930 

1031 

1930 

1931 
1080 
1031 
1930 


69.000 4 , 068.000 

47.000 8 , 290,000 

197.000 10 , 441,000 

186.000 0 , 709,000 

67.000 4 , 891,000 

57.000 4 , 778,000 

221.000 5 , 194,000 

184.000 2 , 760,000 


2 . 981.000 

8 . 126.000 

6 . 369.000 

7 . 670.000 

8 . 918.000 

7 . 182.000 

1 . 506.000 

1 . 518.000 


• Bales. * Toss. 
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Minbsal Pbodugtion. The State’s wells pro- 
duced more petroleum than those of any other 
State of the union in 1930 and yielded the high- 
est total by value. Production was 289,065,000 
barrels (1930) and 296,876,000 (1929) ; by value, 
$288,100,000 (1930, estimated) and $322,520,- 
000 (1929). The relatively low value of about $1 
a barrel for 1930 was due to a general excess 
of oil and to the failure of public restriction of 
the petroleum industry in the face of the emer- 
gence of important new sources in the State. The 
production of natural gas, last reported by the 
Bureau of Mines for 1929, was 464,928,000 M 
cubic feet, as against 301,990,000 M for 1928; 
in value, $67,474,000 (1929), $51,316,000 (1928). 
There were obtained in 1930, from natural gas, 
489,700,000 gallons of gasoline; in 1929, 419,- 
485,000. These quantities were valued at $23,300,- 
000 (1930, estimated), $26,661,000 (1929). The 
coal mines production fell to 836,000 short tons 
for 1930, from 1,100,668 for 1929 when the 
product was valued at $1,600,000. Cement mills 
shipped 6,792,346 barrels in 1930 and 7,083,572 
in 1929; by value, $10,782,444 (1930), $11,805,- 
779 (1929). Sulphur, of which Texas had almost 
a monopoly, yielded 2,435,483 long tons, valued 
at $43,811,000, in 1929. Clay products attained 
$6,010,179 for 1929 and $6,176,802 for 1928. 
The yield of gypsum was 620,519 short tons for 
1929 and 509,472 for 1928; in value, $3,440,287 
(1929), $3,094,145 (1928). The total value of the 
State’s mineral production was $496,819,600 for 
1929; for 1928, $378,616,955. 

Manufactures. Federal Census figures gath- 
ered in 1930 and covering the year 1929 gave 
the number of the State’s manufacturing estab- 
lishments as 5187 (27 per cent above the number 
of establishments for 1927). These employed 131,- 
503 wage earners (exceeding those employed in 
1927 by 12.6 per cent). The wages paid them 
totaled $147,888,063 (more by 13.6 per cent than 
those paid in 1927). Materials for manufacture, 
plus fuel and purchased electricity, cost $997,- 
932,276 (18 per cent more than these items had 
cost for 1927). The manufactured product at- 
tained the value of $1,449,801,916 (20.2 per cent 
more than the total for 1927). Value added by 
manufacture was estimated at $451,869,640. 
Houston had 429 establishments, employing 16,- 
225 wage earners, paying wa^ of $20,237,285, 
and producing $144,752,821; Dallas, 535 estab- 
lishments, 12,082 wage earners, wage payments 
of $13,630,181, and product of $142,529,820; 
Fort Worth, 229 establishments, 6771 wage earn- 
ers, wage payments of $8,273,495, and product of 
$113,582,214. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
Aug. 31, 1930, as reported by the U, S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were : for maintaining and op- 
erating governmental departments, $70,505,710 
(of which $29,778,460 was for local education) ; 
for interest on debt, $213,601 ; for perma- 
nent improvements, $38,057,085; total, $103,776,- 
396 (of which $46,769,996 was for highways, 
$12,562,865 being for maintenance and $34, 207,- 
131 for construction). Revenues were $111,408,- 
561. Of these, property and special taxes fur- 
^ nished 26.9 per cent; departmental earnings and 
compensation to the State for ofiicers’ services, 
3.6; sale of licenses, 542.5 (in which was in- 
cluded a gasoline sale tax that produced $30,514,- 
976). Funded debt outstanding on Aug. 31, 1930, 
totaled $4,397,200. Net of sinking-fund assets, the 
debt was $4,372,267. On an assessed valuation of 


$4,328,212,712 the State collected in the year ad 
valorem taxes of $29,864,668. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 17,068.76. There had occurred during the 
year preceding the largest total addition of 
mileage to operation scored in that period in 
any State, 230.90 miles having been added. The 
number of miles on which operation had been 
given up during the year was 52.78. In 1931 were 
built 155.18 additional miles of first and 1.3 
of second track. 

Education. The number of State’s inhabitants 
of school age was reckoned as 1,566,861 for the 
academic year 1931-32. Those enrolled as pupils 
in the public schools in the year 1929-30 num- 
bered 1,308,028. Of these, 1,071,895 were in com- 
mon schools or elementary grades, and 235,838 
were in high schools. Salaries of teachers, by the 
year, averaged $1137 for the whites, $637 for 
the colored, and $1079 for all. 

A law passed to appropriate $2,600,000 yearly 
from the State’s general revenue for distribution 
among financially weak schools was contested 
on the ground of constitutionality and was up- 
held in 1931 by the State Supreme Court. The 
same court upheld the system rendering the ex- 
pense of county supervision of schools a charge 
on all school districts, even those of the larger 
cities. The State’s per capita apportionment of 
$17.60 for public schools was kept up in spite of 
efforts to do away with it under the pressure 
for public economy. 

Charities and Corrections. Full control over 
the State’s eleemosynary institutions, under the 
system operating in 1931, lay in the State Board 
of Control, which also performed other duties, 
such as making up the budget for all State insti- 
tutions and departments, serving as custodian 
of State property and functioning as a board of 
parole for inmates of reformatories. This board 
was composed of three members. Each governor 
might appoint one member at the outset of the 
Governor’s second year of full term. Apart from 
duties as a board of control, the board maintained 
a division of child welfare to deal with the inter- 
ests of the unprotected children of the State. 
The total of inmates of these institutions was 
14,668. 

Legislation. The Forty-Second Legislature 
held three sessions. The first of these, the regular 
biennial session continued until May 23. It was 
the first session to operate under an amendment 
of the State constitution raising the pay of mem- 
bers to $10 a day and allocating the initial 30 
days to the introduction of bills, the second 30 
to committee work and the final 60 to the final 
disposition of measures. Those arrangements 
were reported largely to have been suspended 
and a severe congestion of bills at the end of the 
session thus to have been brought about. 

An act of the session limited the amounts of 
warrants or similar forms of indebtedness that 
county commissioners or city governments might 
issue as lawful charges upon such subdivisions. 
A revision of the gasoline tax was effected, with 
regard to the manner of its collection; points of 
first distribution at refineries and wholesalers of 
gasoline shipped into the State were required to 
pay the tax, with a view to collecting on some 50,- 
000,000 gallons estimated to have escaped the 
impost. Appropriation bills to a total of nearly 
$53,000,000 were passed. A resolution for an 
amendment of the constitution to permit an issue 
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of $212,000,000 of State highway bonde failed in 
the House. The statute allowing holders of de- 
faulted municipal bonds to throw a city into 
receivership, which had been considered as 
threatening to Cisco, was repealed. Acts severely 
limiting loads of motor trucks and requiring 
certificates of necessity for trucks acting as com- 
mon carriers were passed; they were regarded by 
their opponents as calculated to check the prac- 
tice of hauling cotton to the seaboard points by 
motor truck. 

Special Beaaion, For the purpose of dealing 
with the excessive production of petroleum in the 
East Texas field, Governor Sterling called a spe- 
cial session, which convened on July 14. Soon 
thereafter was announced a Federal court deci- 
sion, affecting petroleum proration orders of the 
State Kailro^ Commission, that State control of 
economic waste was against the State constitu- 
tion. Accordingly the Legislature in adopting a 
measure for conserving petroleum and natural 
gas, specifically restricted conservation • to the 
p^revention of physical waste, which was defined. 
The powers of the commission for checking divers 
forms of this physical waste were detail^. They 
included power to sue and recover penalties of 
$1000 for each day of certain violations. The 
measure was enacted, but without what had been 
deemed adequate funds to enable the Railroad 
Commission to proceed with its enforcement. 

Second Special Seaaion. Recalled into session 
(September 8 to October 3) the Legislature 
passed an act prohibiting the planting of cotton 
in 1932 or 1933 by any farmer upon more than 
30 per cent as much land as had been cultivated 
to all crops in 1931. County and district attor- 
neys were to file injunction suits in case of in- 
fraction and to seek penalties up to $100. A bill 
to redistrict the State for the election of Federal 
Representatives failed of passage. 

Political and Other Events. After the special 
session of the Legislature had passed a law for 
the conservation of petroleum, Governor Sterling 
by executive act, similar to that of Governor 
Murray of Oklahoma, proceeded to shut down 
the production of the East Texas field. He called 
out a cavalry brigade of the National Guard, sent 
troops into the field to serve against a construc- 
tive “insurrection,*^ and issued on August 17 a 
proclamation of martial law in Rusk, Smith, 
Gregg, and Upshur counties, requiring the shut- 
ting down of all the 1631 petroleum wells of the 
East Texas field. It was reported that in the final 
rush of production prior to closing, petroleum 
sold as low as five cents a barrel. The State Rail- 
road Commission thereafter drew up a proration 
order allowing each well to produce not more than 
225 barrels a day in the East Texas field. On 
September 6 the field was allowed to resume 
production on this basis, which cut down to 
about one-third the rate of production of what 
had been the heaviest producer among the oil 
fields of the country. 

Attorney-General Allred brought suit on No- 
vember 12 against 16 of the chief petroleum pro- 
ducing and refining companies in the State, for 
forfeiture of their charters on the ground that m 
operating under a “code of ethics” approved in 
1929 by the Federal Trade Commission they had 
bought up filling stations, thus restraining com- 
merce and violating the State’s anti-trust laws. 

Election, In the 14th Congressional district, at 
a special election to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Representative H. M. Wurzbach, the 


State’s only R^ublican in the House, a Demo- 
crat, Richard M. Kleberg, was elected on Novem- 
Iter 24. 

Officers. Governor, Ross S. Sterling; Lieu- 
tenant-governor, Edgar E. Witt; Secretary of 
State, Jane Y. McCollum; Treasurer, Charlie 
Lockhart; Comptroller, George H. Sheppard; 
Attorney-General, James V. Allred. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, C. 
M. Cureton ; Associate Justices, T. B. Greenwood, 
William Pierson. 

TEXAS, University of. A State institution 
of higher education in Austin, with a medical 
branch in Galveston and a college of mines and 
metallurgy in El Paso. The main university was 
opened in 1883. For the autumn term of 1931 the 
enrollment at the main university totaled 5878. 
In addition there were 459 enrolled in the medical 
branch (327 in the college of medicine and 132 in 
the college of nursing) and 643 in the college of 
mines and metallurgy. There were 453 members 
on the faculty. 

The endowment resources of the institution 
amounted to $28,000,000, and the income from 
legislative appropriation, fees, and income from 
trust and special funds was placed at $2,941,300. 
The libraries contained 387,701 volumes. The 
women’s gymnasium was completed during the 
year at a cost of $401,000, the chemistry building 
at a cost of $851,000, and Waggencr Hall, an 
office and recitation building, at a cost of 
$351,000. President, Harry Yandell Benedict, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 

TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE. A 

State coeducational institution in Lubbock, 
Texas, opened in 1925. The enrollment for the 
summer session of 1931 was 1556 students and 
for the autumn of 1931, 2319 students. The fac- 
ulty numbered 135 members. The appropriations 
for the year 193 1-32 amounted to $462,300. There 
were more than 50,000 volumes and pamphlets 
in the library. President, Paul Whitfield Horn, 
M.A., LL.D. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY. The textile industry 
in the United States during 1931 suffered in the 
wide-spread depression and was marked by gen- 
eral demoralization. According to the authorita- 
tive Annual Review in Textile Wo^'ld (New 
York), on which the accompanying information 
is largely based, the activity of the various mills 
was 5 per cent above 1930 on the basis of fibre 
consumption, and in particular wool and rayon 
showed large gains. So far as production and de- 
mand were concerned, the prevailing depression 
had but slight effect, but the low prices and the 
meagre returns to the mill-owners, were most dis- 
couraging. 

The consumption or wool (q.v. ) for the entire 
year was estimated at 513,743,129 grease pounds 
as against 430,103,818 pounds in 1930, or an in- 
crease of about 20 per cent, and had it not been 
for dullness in the carpet industry, the increase 
would have been even greater, as worsted pro- 
duction in particular enjoyed the best demand 
since the postwar days. With a better demand 
for domestic wool, wool-dealers enjoyed a meas- 
ure of prosperity during 1931 and the combs and 
worsted spindles operated at almost the highest 
rate of capacity since the postwar boom. Not- 
withstanding the increased demand for wool in 
women’s wear, which developed during the year, 
the prices were not commensurate with the busi- 
ness activity, so that manufacturers failed to 
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reap the profits which otherwise they might have 
enjoyed. 

Cotton consumption was greater by about 5 
per cent or 23,000 bales in 1031 over 1930, but 
the spread between spot cotton and print cloth, 
approximately 18 cents at the beginning of the 
year, declined to 11.5 cents at the end, notwith- 
standing that stocks of cotton goods diminished 
during the year, along with an increase in un- 
filled orders. While there was an increase of or- 
ders in 1931 over 1930, production was less, but 
the yarn market at the end of the year seemed 
to be more favorable. 

Sales and shipments of carded cotton cloths 
during 1931 exceeded production by respective 
percentages of 3.6 and 2.5, according to the As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. Output for the year totaled 2,784,402,000 
yards as compared with 2,819,723,000 yards in 
1930. Sales and shipments equaled 2,891,299,000 
and 2,858,146,000 yards respectively, as against 
2,774,712,000 and 2,916,774,000 yards during 
1930. See Cotton. 

The deliveries of raw silk to the mills increased 
in 1931 over 1930 averaging over 49,500 bales per 
month against 48,000 in the previous year, and 
showing the best average on record with the ex- 
ception of 1929, when the figure was 51,000 bales. 
There was a decline in the average operation of 
spindles in 1931 over 1930 but there seemed to 
be a maintenance of deliveries of finished goods. 
In the rayon (q.v.) industry, while the competi- 
tion among the leading manufacturers had dimin- 
ished, there were not adequate profits in the opin- 
ion of many, notwithstanding the record domestic 
consumption of rayon given at 154,350,000 bales. 
Progress was made in cutting the stocks in 
hosiery, while knit underwear went through the 
year under satisfactory conditions with a de- 
cline of stocks, primarily due to cooperation 
among the various manufacturers of the industry. 


THBATBB. Although 1930 was recorded in 
the last Ybab Book as undistinguished, gener- 
ally unprofitable and, in many quarters, alto- 
gether disastrous where the theatre was con- 
cerned, 1931 proved considerably worse on every 
count. This, obviously, was but a , perfectly 
natural refiection of the nation-wide, or, more 
exactly, world-wide, depression that had spread 
to nearly every form of enterprise. Greatly re- 
duced patronage, coupled with a marked over- 
supply of playhouses, especially in New York, the 
hub of the American theatre industry, was not 
conducive to the best efforts of tlie playwrights, 
and the frantic efforts of the producers and 
theatre owners to keep their houses open re- 
sulted in an extraordinary output of poor plays 
and an astounding number of consequent failures. 

One of the chief causes of lamentation on the 
part of the managerial offices was the pronounced 
falling off of business along the once profitable 
“road,'* and for this condition the prevalent de- 
pression cannot be held wholly, or perhaps even 
mainly, responsible. The smaller cities and towns 
long ago began to realize that New York’s stamp 
of approval on a play was by no means a guar- 
antee of merit. The result appears in the growth 
of the Little Theatre movement, the notable in- 
crease in the number of local stock organizations, 
and the turn to talking pictures of the better 
class as a source of intelligent and desirable en- 
tertainment. 

The year, from the New York viewpoint, got 
off to a poor start, its very first offering, a ro- 
mantic drama entitled Colonel iSatan, by Booth 
Tarkington, proving but short-lived. The chief 
cause of its failure was presumably the hope- 
lessness of attempting to make a glamorous 
figure of its central character, Aaron Burr. But 
immediately thereafter the dramatic output as- 
sumed a more substantial quality, so that 
January actually became the outstanding month 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE IN TEXTILES AND TEXTILE FIBRES 
[From Textile World] 


Cotton, unmanufactured 

Cotton, aemi-manufactures 

Cotton, manufactures 

.lute and manufactures 

I^ax, hemp and ramie, and manufactures . 
Other vegetable fibre and manufactures . . . 

Wool and mohair, unmanufactured 

Wool, semi-manufactures 

Wool manufactures 

Hair and manufacturea 

Silk, unmanufactured 

Silk manufactures 

Rayon or other synthetic textiles 

Miscellaneous textile products 


Exports Imports 

1930 1931 1930 1931 


$496,797,595 

15,006,726 

73,676,976 

4,034,410 

526,479 

4,599,364 

74,613 

926,288 

4,022,547 

1,928,988 


14,341,185 

5,907,505 

18,064,678 


$825,592,719 

9,818,248 

50,256,204 

3,194,822 

262,461 

4,323,980 

69,667 

513,172 

2,483,973 

1,251,996 


9,562.598 

3,848,763 

12,447,947 


$ 25,273,948 
3,118,629 
43,105,595 
67,854,427 
36,594,066 
29,577,078 
37,092,271 
6,488,785 
33,703,480 
3,624,113 
266,137,552 
18,583,495 
8,375,656 
20,760,223 


$ 6,070,265 

1,787,494 
38,864,649 
87.658.456 
29,797,736 
17,161,406 
22,372,115 
2,104,648 
20.799,958 
2,783,429 
192,287,543 
15,631,149 
4.743.093 
19,297,027 


Total 


$639,907,354 $423,626,550 $600,708,414 $411,735,937 


Note. — Included in the total imports are articles ordinarily dutiable, imported free, to the value of $474,151 
in 1930 and $376,970 in 1931. This accounts lor failure of totals, as given above, to check with addition of sub- 
classifications. 


One of the world developments that affected 
German and French exports more than American 
manufactures was the adoption by Great Britain 
of an ad valorem duty of 60 per cent on all the 
principal types of textile manufactures. The effect 
of this measure could not be accurately antici- 
pated but it was stated that a group of British 
mills proposed to buy up and scrap al^ut 10,000,- 
000 spindles and restrict production to the most 
efficient plants and machinery. See the articles 
entitled Business Review; Silk; and Wool. 


of the twelve. A noteworthy feature was a new 
play by the capable George Kelly, Philip Goes 
Forth, pleasantly satirizing the upstart school 
of youthful playwrights and taking a good- 
natured fling at the lack of substance in the bulk 
of the recent drama. A young actor, Harry 
Ellerbe, created a favorable impression in the 
title rOle. The piece ran for just short of 100 per- 
formances. Surpassing this in popularity came 
Philip Barry’s Tomorrow amd Tomorrow, which 
was one of the season’s most notable productions. 






“JF BOOTH HAD MISSED ” 

A Sct*no from the Onffiiml Produetion by the Morninjfside Players of Columbia University This play won 
the Second Annual l.-ong Play Tournament in the Little Theatre Contest at New York, May, 1931 



“THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE” 
A leading musical play of 1931 




“MOURNING BECOMES K1.E('TKA“ 

Alice Bind} arul Allu Na/irn<>\u in a S<*oii<* from “Tlomet oining,” one of Eugene O’SeiU’s Tiilogy 



“THE BARRETTS OP WIMPOLE STREET” 

Katherine Cornell aa Elizabeth Barrett and Brian Ahorne as Robert Browning 

NOTABLE PLAYS OV 1931 
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Oxily moderate success attended a revival of 
Schnitzler’g Anatol, originally done some 18 
years previously by Winthrop Ames under the 
full title of The Affairs of Anatoly with the then 
youthful John Barrymore as the debonair phi- 
landerer. This character was assumed in 1931 by 
Joseph Sch'ildkraut, who lacked the lightness of 
toucli essential to its most effective portrayal. 

For the second time in that season the Theatre 
Guild resorted to melodrama when it offered 
Green Grow the JAlaoSy by Lynn Riggs, a roman- 
tic folk play of the primitive life on the prairies 
in the Indian Territory of three decades ago, 
the present Oklahoma. On the same evening 
Eva Le Gallieniie’s Civic Repertory organization 
staged a praiseworthy and popular revival of the 
old favorite, Camille^ from the French of Dumas, 
fils. Mias Le Gallienne herself successfully es- 
sayed the part of Marguerite Gautier. This was 
the final addition to the Civic Repertory bill be- 
fore its voluntary suspension for a year. 

The year’s first direct importation, and one 
of its most delectable, was Noel Coward’s Lon- 
don hit, Private Ijt/veSy in which was developed 
in characteristically scintillating and hilarious 
fashion the situation of a divorced couple meet- 
ing again, after five years, at a continental hotel 
where each has just arrived at the outset of a 
new honeymoon. Mr. Coward in person and the 
no less British Gertrude Lawrence were priceless 
in the two main rfiles. The close of January 
brought also another foreign drama in an adapta- 
tion from the Italian of Pirandello’s As You 
Desire Me, a notably interesting work discuss- 
ing, but without reaching any definite conclusion, 
the question of whether an individual’s identity, 
or ego, is determined by the body or the spirit. 
Judith Anderson contributed a vivid portrayal of 
the central figure. The Unknown One. 

The high spot of February was the presenta- 
tion by Katharine Cornell of Rudolf Besier’s 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street, already an es- 
tablished success of considerable duration in 
London. The play depicts, of course, a climactic 
period in the life of that family of Barretts of 
which the outstanding member was the poetess, 
Elizabeth, and is concerned primarily with the 
romantic circumstances of her release from in- 
tolerable domestic conditions through her love 
lor and marriage to Robert Browning, who figures 
as hero of the piece. The play aroused the serious 
interest of theatre-goers, and ran, with a short 
intermission, throughout the year. Miss Cornell 
herself was the Elizabeth Barrett and gave a 
well -conceived and appealing performance. 

Doctor X, a mystery melodrama, endured for 
ten weeks. A musical concoction of the Hollywood 
school, America's Sweetheart, by the accomplished 
triumvirate. Field, Rodgers, and Hart, main- 
tained its popularity for four months. A success 
of the previous year, Topaze, by Marcel Pagnol, 
was presented in its original French form a few 
times by a touring French company — an interest- 
ing if unsuccessful experiment. Another drama 
from the Italian, A Woman Denied, by Gennaro 
Mario Curci, ran for a month with McKay Morris 
impersonating an artist and Mary Nash a siren. 
February brought also revivals of Death Takes 
a Holiday and Gods of the Lightning, the latter 
based on tlie famous Sacco-Vanzetti case, which 
were worth reviving, and Dreiser’s An American 
Tragedy, which was not. 

March proved a busy if not especially dis- 
tinguished month in the theatre. Its most salient 


feature woe a new comedy by Rachel Crothers, 
a clean and entertaining play entitled As Hus- 
bands Go, which was classed in the final reckon- 
ing as among the more notable achievements of 
the season of 1930-31. Give Me Yesterday, a 
"dream play” by A. A. Milne, was not generally 
regarded as one of Mr. Milne’s most appealing 
works, but nevertheless ran for over two months. 

^ For the first time since its original presenta- 
tion by William Gillette in 1903 Sir James Bar- 
rie’S The Admirable Crichton was resuscitated 
by that habitual delver into the past, George C. 
Tyler. But not even a so-called ^‘all-star” cast, 
containing the names of Walter Hampden (in 
the title r61e ) , Fay Bainter, Efiie Shannon, Ernest 
Glendinning, Estelle Winwood, and Hubert 
Druce (whose death occurred during the run of 
the revival), was able to efface the memory of 
the earlier production. Then came Channing Pol- 
lock’s The House Beautiful, an earnest plea in 
dramatic form for simple, honest living and lov- 
ing, steadfast faith and allegiance to worthy 
ideals. The play's run was slightly over 100 per- 
formances. 

In March also the Theatre Guild tempted fate 
by presenting a translation of the late Hans 
Chlumberg’s resentful Miracle at Verdun, a fan- 
tastic drama portraying the resurrection, after 
20 years, of the men who died in the World War, 
and their reaction to conditions as they find them 
in the liglit of the principles for which they gave 
their lives. 

The Theatre Guild, reviving Bernard Shaw’s 
Getting Married, encountered a similar jexperi- 
ence to that which was currently befalling The 
Admirable Crichton — its cast, though imposing, 
was not up to that of the first American produc- 
tion of the comedy in 1916, which was headed by 
William Faversham and Henrietta Grosman, and 
the theme w’as found to have lost most of its 
novelty, daring, and timeliness. 

A]>ril was marked by an increasing number of 
quick failures and by short-lived revivals of vari- 
ous successes of recent years. A run of five 
weeks duration was the lot of a revival of Peter 
Ibbetson in the stage version of du Maurier’s 
exquisite story made years ago by John N. 
Raphael with the assistance of Constance Collier. 
Dennis King was distinctly acceptable in the 
rOIe of Peter. 

Like a voice from the past came the announce- 
ment, and in due course the production, of a 
new drama by the French playwright, Henry 
Bernstein, who long ago gave us such theatrically 
effective pieces as The Thief and Samson. The 
new one was entitled Melo and presented an in- 
teresting variation of the domestic triangle theme. 

Possibly because the story from which the play 
was taken was too familiar to permit of the es- 
sential element of suspense, a dramatization of 
Frances Noyes Hart’s popular murder-mystery. 
The Bellamy Trial, failed utterly. And only 
limited success attended the production of Brass 
Ankle, a rather forbidding drama on the un- 
pleasant topic of misce^nation by Du Bose Hey- 
ward, co-author with his wife of the well-known 
Negro play, Porgy, notwithstanding able efforts 
by Alice Brady, Ben Smith, and Lester Lonergan. 

The national Little Theatre competition for 
the Belasco Cup, which had been a spring event 
for several seasons, was not held in 1931, but the 
second annual Long Play Tournament for a cup 
offered by the Theatre Arts Magazine and a prize 
of $1000 by Samuel French, Inc., was conducted 
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under the auspices of the Manhattan Little 
Theatre Club in mid-May. There were five con- 
testants. The winners were the Morningside 
Players of Columbia University, who presented 
a conjectural drama by Arthur Goodman entitled 
If Booth Had Missed, in which was hazarded a 
guess as to what might have befallen Abraham 
Lincoln bad John Wilkes Booth been unsuccessful 
in his murderous assault. The piece was sub- 
se^entlv announced for professional production. 

On May 15 death terminated the long and 
eventful career of David Belasco (q.v.) dean of 
American theatrical managers. 

On the first night in June The Flayers Club 
presented as its annual classic revival Congreve’s 
sparkling old comedy, The Way of the World, 
As usual, a cast bristling with important names 
was assembled, headed by those of Fay Bainter 
and Walter Hampden. The attraction was, of 
course, limited to the customary single week. 
The same evening brought the Third Little Show 
with Beatrice Lillie and Ernest Truox as its 
stars. The revue endured throughout the summer. 
A racy and fairly ingenious comedy of the al- 
coholic school by Barry Conners, entitled Unex- 
pected Husband, lasted into the summer; like- 
wise a revival, under the new appellation of A 
Regular Ouy, of Patrick Kearney's erstwhile box- 
office failure but “sucefes d’estime,” A Man*s Man, 

W’ith June commenced, too, the long run of 
The Band Wagon, which outlasted the year. This 
was a revue, mainly by George S. Kaufman and 
Howard Dietz, and one of the liveliest, most 
variegated, and most generally entertaining on 
record. July brought but two new items to the 
menu of the theatres, the Zicgfeld Follies, resum- 
ing a series discontinued in 1927, and another of 
a more haphazard nature, organized on a coopera- 
tive basis by the columnist and dramatic critic, 
Heywood Broun, and called, suggestively. Shoot 
the Works. 

By the end of July, when normally a new sea- 
son is commencing, only 12 of New York’s 60 or 
00 theatres were open ; and even this small num- 
ber included three attractions of the vintage of 
1930 whose runs had continued uninterruptedly — 
The Qrecn Pastures, Once in a Lifetime, and 
Grand Hotel. But outside of the city, both in the 
suburbs and as far from home as the Berkshires, 
Newport, Cape Cod, and central Maine, more 
summer stock companies were starting up than 
ever before, many of them subscribing to a fairly 
systematized arrangement whereby visiting stars, 
especially selected for individual rOles, played 
those rOles in association with one company after 
another — a modern adaptation of a system in 
vogue throughout the country when the American 
theatre was still young. 

The Pulitzer Prize for the season 1930-31 was 
awarded to Susan Glaspell's Alison* s House, the 
play founded on the life of Emily Dickinson, the 
poetess, thereby quite reasonably giving rise to 
considerable adverse criticism of the judges. 

Wlien the fall season eventually arrived a 
veritable avalanche of new plays was let loose 
upon a public not in the best frame of mind to 
receive them. Nevertheless the deluge continued 
more or less steadily until the inevitable lull that 
always precedes the Christmas season. While 
the majority of the new offerings were of very 
inferior quality and deserved the swift fate that 
was meted out to them, more than a few merited 
a better reception than fell to their lot. 

A melodrama entitled Three Times the Hour, 


whose chief claim to novelty was that its three 
acts were supposed to be taking place simultane- 
ously under one roof» found but scant favor. This 

S articular form of novelty appeared to be a 
angerous experiment, for when it cropped out 
again, a little later, in an uncommonly appeal- 
ing and optimistic work by no less a personage 
than John Galsworthy called The Roof, involv- 
ing six scenes of simultaneous action, ^e result 
was the same. 

The Civic Light Opera Company, which had 
hitherto confined its activities to the highly pop- 
ular Gilbert and Sullivan revivals, now turned 
its attention to notable works of more recent 
vintage by a variety of composers — The Merry 
Widow (Lehar), with Donald Brian back in his 
original r51e oif Danilo; The Chocolate Soldier 
(Strauss) ; The Geisha, an old Daly’s Theatre 
success of 1896, bringing back James T. Powers, 
of its pristine cast, at the age of 69 ; The Chimes 
of Normandy (Planquette) ; Naughty Marietta 
(Herbert); and The Firefly (Friml), with an 
occasional week of The Mikado interspersed. 

Chester Erskin, who had acquired some fame 
as a stage director, ventured unsuccessfully to 
combine production and direction in I Love an 
Actress, adapted, also by the same hand, from the 
Hungarian of one Laszlo Fodor. Mr. Erskin 
figured again as director of the Theatre Guild's 
first offering of the season, a slight, airy, satiri- 
cal comedy from the French of Alfred Savoir 
entitled He, which was one of the Guild’s most 
positive fiascos. 

The Breadwinner, a labored and repetitious 
effort by the often brilliant Somerset Maugham, 
served for little more than to introduce Marie 
Lohr, well-known hlnglish actress, to American 
audiences at the head of an imported British 
company that included the popular A. E. Mat- 
thews. Another newcomer from London was 
Charles Laughton, who arrived in tow of an un- 
common type of thriller called Payment De- 
ferred, a play so harrowing and exhausting to 
the observer that its limited career, despite ex- 
cellent acting on the part of both Mr. Laughton 
and his wife, Elsa Lanchester, was readily un- 
derstandable. 

At the end of September a promising new pro- 
ducing organization came officially into being. 
The Group Theatre it called itself, and in a sense 
it was an offshoot of the Theatre Guild. After long 
and careful preparation it emerged with an in- 
teresting and truly creditable presentation of a 
serious and thoughtful play by Paul Green, au- 
thor of one of the Pulitzer Prize dramas. The 
new one, The House of Connelly, had earlier been 
slated for production by the Guild itself, but 
was turned over to its prot6g4e. It depicted the 
impending annihilation through decay of an old 
Southern family which was subsisting on the 
bare remnants of its departed fortune and pres- 
tige, a fate avoided in the end by the union of 
the son of the house with a ^rl of less blue but 
more red blood and initiative. Weeks later it 
offered a second play, entitled 19S1-, by Claire 
and Paul Sifton, which proved so graphic and 
grim a picture of unemployment that the public 
would not stand for it. 

With October London sent over another of its 
outstanding successes in the dramatization of J. 
B. Priestley’s popular novel, The Good Com- 
panions, a stage version made by'the author him- 
self in collaboration with Edward Knoblock. 
Next came the first of two new comedies by the 
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dependable Elmer Eice, The Left Bank, an in- 
teresting though dispassionate arraignment of the 
American expatriates who scorn their native 
heath from tne vantage ground of Paris’ Latin 
Quarter. Katherine Alexander, Horace Braham, 
Donald Macdonald, and Merle Maddern were still 
giving point to Mr. Rice’s pertinent animad- 
versions when the vear ended. Still another new 
producing group, the New York Repertory Com- 
panv, sponsored by Lawrence Langner, a director 
of the Theatre Guild, opened its first regular sea- 
son with a revival of Dion Boucicault’s old melo- 
drama, The BtreeU of New York, treating the 
piece in the spirit of mock sincerity which habitu- 
ally emphasizes the ridiculousness of the anti- 
quated situations and effects of the old-time 
thrillers as contrasted with those of to-day. 

Two Seconds, by Elliott Lester, an unusual of- 
fering in 21 scenes depicting what flashes through 
the memory of a condemned man in the moments 
just before his execution, attracted interest for 
a number of weeks. The Quest Room, by Arthur 
Wilmurt, provided for a similar period a medium 
for the eccentric comedy of Helen Lowell, as- 
sisted by Beverly Sitgreaves. Robert Loraine 
brought over from London his production of 
Strindberg’s grim and forbidding drama, The 
Father, as presented there by him over 260 times 
in recent seasons, but, despite his own impressive 
playing and that of Haidee Wright and Dorothy 
Dix in his support, two or three weeks was the 
extent of New York’s patronage. Then came the 
second play of the season from the pen of the 
Hungarian Laszlo Fodor, adapted this time by 
the Hattons, and called A Church Mouse, a flip- 
pant and tasteless thing made endurable — and for 
an incredibly long run — by the skillful and re- 
deeming performance of Ruth Gordon. Another 
British importation, Lean Harvest, by Ronald 
Jeans, met wdth only limited favor. 

The first new musical comedy of the fall. 
Everybody's Welcome^ proved to be nothing out of 
the ordinary, and was quite overshadowed by a 
rival attraction. The Cat and the Fiddle, a ro- 
mantic offering of exceptional delicacy and charm, 
for which Jerome Kern furnished the music and 
Otto Harbach the book. A French comedy by 
Edouard Bourdet, which achieved a notable hit 
on home ground as Le Sexe Faible^ was found 
rather distasteful to New York when brought 
over, via London, as The Sex Fable, with a mainly 
English cast including Helen Have, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Ronald Squire, and Derek Williams, 
late of Journey's End. Maurice Browne, the 
British producer, felt that the fanciful play known 
as The Unknown Warrior, which had failed once 
in America, deserved another chance, which he 
proceeded to give it in the form of special matinee 
presentations, but with the former result. 

In view of the enormous success of Once in a 
Lifetime, it was inevitable that other plays should 
attempt to capitalize the evidently profitable idea 
of holding up to ridicule the seemingly hap- 
hazard methods of the ma^iates of the talking- 
picture industry. Such a piece promptly came to 
light in Wonder Boy, by Edward Chodorov and 
Arthur Barton, which, though lacking the biting 
wit of George S. Kaufman, depicted perhaps even 
more hilarious doings, yet failed to come any- 
where near duplicating the fortunes of its proto- 
type. Later another work of similar order, con- 
cerned mainly with the publicity end of the game 
and entitled Louder, Please!, encountered cor- 
respondingly limited favor in spite of a spirited 


performance by the capable Lee Tracy. Sing High, 
Sing Low, by Murdock Pemberton and David 
Boehm, lampooned the back-stage aspect of grand 
opera with much the same result. 

Once again the expansive and jovial Nikita 
Balieff, aided and abetted by his faithful sponsor, 
Morris Gest, tempted fate in New York with his 
Ohauve-Souris, but in a new guise, with a bill no 
longer consisting of a multitude of diversified and 
highly colored features but, instead, of three long 
items including ballet, drama, and opera bouffe 
derived respectively from Mozart, Pushkin, and 
Offenbach, among others. In the final number 
Balieff himself appeared for the first time as a 
performer. But the public did not take kindly to 
the new order of things. 

Then came what in many, probably most, quar- 
ters was regarded as the event of the year in 
the theatre — the production by the Theatre Guild 
of Eugene O’NeiH’s long-heralded trilogy entitled, 
collectively, Mourning Becomes Electra; indi- 
vidually, Homecoming, The Hunted, and The 
Haunted. In this work O’Neill deliberately set 
himself the well-nigh superhuman task of trans- 
planting the spirit, the austerity, and something 
of the form of Greek tragedy to a setting in 
puritanical New England in the period immedi- 
ately following the Civil War. For his purpose he 
borrowed the favorite theme of ^^schylus, Eu- 
ripides, and Sophocles — the stark legend of 
Electra and her brother, Orestes, and the venge- 
ance wrought by them on their faithless mother, 
Clyterancstra, for the murder of their father, 
Agamemnon — and fashioned his own adaptation 
to parallel the story rather closely, introducing 
for good measure, and for its sensational effect, 
a suggestion from another ancient Greek source, 
the Gfidipus myth. The result is a sordid but un- 
deniably gripping study of inherited weak and 
evil traits of character, complicated by a linked 
trail of murders and suicides, with Electra, or 
her modernized counterpart, emerging in the end 
as a solitary, majestic, and rather pathetic figure. 
Opinions varied, of course, as to the artistic 
merit of the playwright’s achievement, but the 
consensus of judgment, even of those wlio had 
credited O’Neill with previous “masterpieces,” 
was that it represented the climax of his accom- 
plishment to date. But there was virtually no 
dispute as to the excellence and effectiveness of 
Philip Moeller’s staging of the trilogy, and the 
exceptional opportunities it afforded Alice Brady, 
in the Electra r61e, Alla Nazimova as the mother, 
Earle Larimore, Lee Baker and Thomas Chalmers 
for fiights of histrionism to which they rose with 
full credit. 

October ended with the launching of two deserv- 
ing but ill-fated ventures — East Wind, an am- 
bitious operetta by Sigmund Romberg, Oscar 
Hamrncrstein, 2d, and Frank Mandel, boasting 
a cast of well-known musical comedy favorites, 
and The Venetian, by Clifford Bax, a costume play 
of the sixteenth century, constructed around the 
historical character of Bianca Capello, and acted 
by an English company. November, on the other 
hand, opened coincidently with two successes — 
Cynara, a London hit by H. M. Harwood and 
R. F. Gore-Browne, in which was sympathetically 
developed a novel, sophisticated, and tragic phase 
of the oft-recurring triangle theme, and The Laugh 
Parade, mainly by and with Ed Wynn, a fact 
that speaks volumes. But Peter Arno’s satirical 
musical concoction, Here Goes the Bride, which 
had loomed large in the public prints prior to ite 
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production, met a speedy and decisive rebuff on 
the ground of its lack of humor. Norman Bel 
Geddes, well*known designer of scenic effects, now 
undertook to inject radical reforms into the tradi- 
tional methods of staging Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
Innovations were so marked as greatly to distract 
attention from the main “thing,” and, despite 
Raymond Massey’s intelligent playing of the title 
r61e, Celia Johnson’s uncommonly satisfying 
Ophelia, and the long-familiar Horatio of Leon 
Quartermaine, the production tarried but briefly. 

Then once more was a series of m'isadventures 
alternated with an equal number of substantial 
hits, starting with Elmer Rice’s second contribu- 
tion to the season, Couneellor-at-Law. S. N. 
Behrman, noted for his clever comedies and scin- 
tillating dialogue, again made good with his 
Brief Moment, an up-to-date treatment of the 
subject of caste. 

Importance and tone were added to a still un- 
distinguished season by Ethel Barrymore’s revival 
of Sheridan’s ever-delightful comedy, The School 
for Scandal, in which she repeated her fascinat- 
ing portrayal of Lady Teazle, first seen some 
years back in one of tlie earlier annual offer- 
ings of The Players, on which occasion her uncle, 
the late John Drew, was the Sir Peter. 

For members of a calling so traditionally 
superstitious as that of the stage, the Actor- 
Managers were rash indeed to attempt a come- 
back on Friday, the 13th of November, in an 
extremely modern piece by Cutler Hatch entitled 
If Love Were All. H they profit by the experience 
they will be more cautious another time. But three 
days later the Theatre Guild scored another de- 
cided hit with Robert E. Sherwood’s buoyant, 
racy and impudent comedy. Reunion in Vienna, 
in which Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne dis- 
ported themselves with captivating abandon. 

Passing swiftly over such productions as the 
annual engagement of the Chicago Civic Shake- 
speare Society, headed by Fritz Leiber, which, 
notwithstanding the participation of some dis- 
tinguished players did not succeed in duplicat- 
ing its good showing of the previous year; The 
Lady with a Lamp, a London success by Reginald 
Berkeley, written around the personality of 
Florence Nightingale and engagingly played here 
by Edith Evans and Patricia Collinge; and sev- 
eral other equally decisive failures, the month’s 
final New York hit is found to have Wn the 
Molnar play translated as The Good Fairy. 

But in November there occurred also an event 
that brought much needed lustre to the year’s 
record in the theatre — the return to the stage of 
Maude Adams, who, prior to her retirement in 
1918, had held for more than 20 years the enviable 
position of America’s best beloved and most 
popular actress. She selected the r61e of Portia 
in Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice for her 
new d6but, and in her production of the comedy 
was associated with Otis Skinner, whose sterling 
portrayal of Shylock had long been familiar. Al- 
though the tour opened in Cleveland, Ohio, it was 
recognized as an occasion by the press generally, 
many newspapers in New York and elsewhere 
treating it as front-page news. Both stars were 
greeted with affectionate enthusiasm, and their 
visits to Newark and the other cities and towns 
along their route assumed the nature of ovations. 

For the benefit of the younger school of play- 
goers who had never seen it, to say nothing of 
those elders who remembered it fondly, the 


dramatization of Louisa M. Alcott’s Liiile Women 
was resuscitated for a series of matinees. 

Virtually nothing further took place in the 
theatre in New York until Christmas week, be- 
tween which time and the close of the year some 
16 or 17 novelties and revivals were pitchforked 
onto the stage to collect what they could of the 
holiday shekels. A revival of Noel Coward’s mad- 
cap Hay Fever, with Constance Collier as its out- 
standing feature, settled down to indications of 
repeating its record of several years back. The 
one musical offering of the dying year seemed 
destined to be not only remembered but still alive 
and active long after 1031 was all but forgotten. 
Its title was Of Thee I Sing; its authors, George 
S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind; its composers, 
the brothers George and Ira Gershwin. As a 
travesty on national government and political 
campaign methods, disrespectful truly but too 
good-natured to be scurrilous, it proved not 
merely mirth-provoking but positively hilarious. 

The theatre in Europe was, of course, cor- 
respondingly affected by the widespread depres- 
sion, but in most of the important producing 
centres was better prepared to withstand it by 
virtue of a characteristically larger interest in 
standard drama and greater dependence upon re- 
vivals of established successes. 

In London Besier’s The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, first presented in 1930, ran throughout 
1931. The most prolific dramatist of the year was 
John van Druten, with three new plays — After 
All, which failed in New Yoik but was a hit at 
home, London Wall, and Theresa Always Juliet. 
Many of the outstanding productions, especially 
those of the first half of the year, have already 
received mention in connection with their ex- 
portation to New York, but there were numerous 
other British successes that did not cross the 
Atlantic. Among them was The Improper Duchess, 
by J. B. Fagan, a light, racy trifle lampm^ning 
certain American customs. O’Neill’s Strange In- 
terlude was received with but mild interest and 
lasted only a few weeks. Who Goes Nextf, a war 
play acclaimed as comparable with Journey* s End^ 
and Qood Losers, by Michael Arlen and Walter 
Hackett, found only moderate favor. One importa- 
tion of a New York triumph, Strictly Dis- 
honorable, collapsed speedily where another, 
Five Star Final or, to give it its English title. 
Late Night Final, scored heavily. By spring the 
London bills contained a considerable showing of 
favorite pieces by Shaw, Galsworthy, Milne, Ibsen, 
Maugham, and Shakespeare. Then along came a 
new playwriglit, C. L. Anthony (a woman’s pseu- 
donym), with a delicately pathetic romance. 
Autumn Crocus, which became one of the year’s 
notable successes. The Church Mouse, adapted by 
Benn Levy from the same Teutonic source as the 
piece of similar title in New York, was produced 
and acted by Sfr Gerald du Maurier. A musical 
comedy, White Horse Inn, likewise from the Ger- 
man, found high favor. The Years Between, a 
rather powerful topical drama on a purely English 
subject, was the work of an American, Edward 
Poor Montgomery. O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape was 
staged in May with the Negro actor and singer, 
Paul Robeson, in the title r61e. The same month 
witnessed the successful launching of the drama- 
tization of Priestley’s The Good Companions, 
Ronald Jeans’ Lean Harvest, The Crime at Blos- 
soms, a satirical piece, and an English version of 
the latest Lehar operetta. The Land of Smiles, 
with Richard Tauber, “the German Caruso,” sing- 
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ing the leading part in his own tonrae. Two 
American entertainers, Ruth Draper and Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, both met with British approval, the 
latter with her novelty. The Wives of Henry VIII, 

Shortly after the summer lull, Vicki Baum’s 
Grand Hotel was offered in London in an adapta- 
tion by Edward Knoblock, different in some re- 
spects from the version seen in New York, and 
regarded as more interesting from the stand- 
point of its staging than for the drama itself. 
CounseVs Opinion, a light comedy by Gilbert 
Wakefield, was a pleasant feature of the new 
season, and The Nelson Touch, by Neil Grant, an 
exciting through improbable one. The presenta- 
tion of an impressive work of Dr. James Bridie 
called The Anatomist was followed by Noel 
Coward’s big hit of the year, Cavalcade, an elab- 
orate spectacle, with music, portraying significant 
episodes of the past three decades of English 
history from a patriotic standpoint. 

In buhl in, Sheridan’s The Critic proved en- 
tertaining in a revised, up-to-date version, and a 
powerful tragic drama came to light in Bride, 
by one Ulick Burke, a pseudonym. Another grip- 
ping work was The Rune of Healing, a peasant 
play by John Guinan, while a new and promising 
playwright was discovered in the person of John 
Kirkwood (Mrs. Kirkwood Hackett, ex-actress), 
who aroused genuine interest with IS Belgrave 
Square, picturing a house divided against itself. 
Still another new dramatist appeared in the young 
Earl of Langford, whose successful piece. The 
Melians, drew an analogy between the history of 
Ireland and that of the ancient dwellers on the 
island of Melos. 

Paris signified the opening of a new year by 
welcoming Jacques Copeau back to the Vieux- 
Coloinhier as a producer after an absence of 
almost 10 years. With him came a newly enlisted 
acting oiganization styling themselves Les Quinze. 
During the season they brought out a new play 
on the subject of Noah and the Flood, and another 
dealing with the Roman (and Shakespearean) 
legend of Lucioco. The year was especially nota- 
ble for the completion, or continuance, of some 
amazingly long runs, including those of the two 
plays of Marcel Pagnol — Topaze, whieh quit after 
three and a half years, and Marius, which rounded 
out a career of more than 800 performances, yet 
failed miserably in New York under the title 
Marseilles, he Sexe Faible, another New York 
disaster, reached approximately the 500 mark. As 
in Loudon, revivals W'ere an important feature of 
the theatre, including an effective one of Le Roi, 
by de Caillavet and de Flers. But there w^ere also 
numerous new offerings of note, among them Ter- 
rain Vague, a symbolic dream play by J. V. Pel- 
lerin; a French version of a German chronicle of 
the famous Dreyfus case; Alfred Savoir’s La 
Petite Catherine, dealing, of course, with Cather- 
ine of Russia; a light and entertaining trifie by 
de Croisset, called Pierre ou Jack; a moderately 
amusing revue by Rip ; Bernard Shaw’s The 
Apple Cart in French; and a melodrama of the 
cinema entitled The Beautiful Red Danube. Saint- 
Georges de Bouhelier’s historical drama of the 
French Revolution, Le Sang de Danton, was re- 
garded as of uncommon importance. 

The year in Berlin got under way with Molnar’s 
Die Fee, to be done later in New York as The 
Good Fairy, followed in February by Karl Voll- 
moeller’s Cocktail, a comedy fitted with a musical 
score by Ralph Benatzky and a plot reminiscent 
of Elinor Glyn’s lurid romance, Three Weeks, A 


slightly Gilbertian operetta, picturesquely titled 
The Blue Shirt of Ithaca, had a book by Karl 
Roessler, with lyrics set to music gleaned from 
various little-known works of Offenbach. Amphi- 
tryon S8, by the Frenchman Giraudoux, proved 
more literary than dramatic as a free Gallic 
treatment of a Greek myth, more or less in the 
spirit of the American John Erskine. Emmerich 
Kalman, composer of Countess Maritza, turned 
out a new one. Spring on Montmartre, well sup- 
plied with intriguing dance airs yet not up to 
the standard set by the earlier work. Two such 
unequivocal American hits as The Royal Family 
and Strictly Dishonorable were utter fiascos 
when done into German. Perhaps the most en- 
gaging novelty of the year was Carl Zuckmayer’s 
The Captain of Kopenick, a comedy based on an 
amusing incident of fairly recent local history. 
Yesterday and Today proved a moderately stir- 
ring analytical drama of a phase of life in a 
girls’ boarding school. Ernst Pentzoldt won fa- 
vorable attention for his historical drama of the 
youthful Don Sebastian, The Portuguese Battle, 

The dullness of the Summer period was dis- 
sipated in August by Max Reinhardt’s character- 
istically lavish presentation of Offenbach’s La 
Belle Helene and Millocker’s Du Barry was put 
forth as another of several revivals of the oper- 
ettas of an earlier day, a process similar to the 
one going on simultaneously in New York. In- 
cidentally the early fall brought a number of 
recent American hits — Young Love, Rebound, 
The Vinegar Tree — and one American failure in 
the dramatization of Ernest Hemingway’s story, 
A Farewell to Arms, called, in the German ver- 
sion, Kat, 

Outstanding features of the mid-winter season 
in Vienna were four dramas dealing with his- 
torical personages — Bruckner’s Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, Savoir’s Little Catherine, The Kingdom 
of God in Bohemia by Franz Werfcl, and Hans 
Sassman’s The House of Rothschild, introducing 
not only the five famous brothers of that name but 
also Metternich and Franz Josef. In addition, 
Arthur Schnitzler contributed a new historical 
romance in verse. The Path to the Pool, strictly 
Viennese in its ap|)eal. A mature work by Oscar 
Straus, The Peasant General, disclosed music of a 
higher and less popular grade than that of his 
earlier operettas, but a minimum of humor. In 
Budapest the hit of the year was achieved by a 
new playwright, Emery Halasz, with a piece called 
How Long Will You Love Met on the familiar 
topic of infidelity. Meanwhile conditions in the 
theatre of Russia appeared more nearly normal 
than eleswhere on the continent, with evidences 
of actual prosperity in both Leningrad and Mos- 
cow. In Stockholm the majoiity of the dramas 
offered during the year were from other countries 
than Sweden, with a fair representation from 
America. In September much interest was aroused 
by the announcement of a forthcoming production 
of The Green Pastures in Swedish. 

See Abcuitectuke; French Literature; 
Italian Literature; Literature, English and 
American, Spanish Literature. 

THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT, The. The 
year 1031 marked the centenary of the birth of 
Mme. H. P. Blavatsky, who restated, under the 
name of Theosophy, the ancient teachings re- 
garding the three-fold evolution, spiritual, men- 
tal, and physical, the laws under which it pro- 
ceeds, and the necessity for each man to progress 
by his own efforts through many lives on earth 
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to the perfection attained by the Buddhas and 
Christs of the race. Several centennial editions 
of importance were issued by various Theosoph- 
ical bodies in different parts of the world. Amonu 
these were photographic reprints of the originsJ 
edition of Madame Blavatsky’s monumental first 
book, Isis Unveiled and her Key to Theosophy and 
Theoaophical Glossary; a compilation of her most 
significant articles on occultism, published under 
the title Raja Yoga or Occultism \ and a volume 
entitled H, P. B. : In Memory of Helena Petrovna 
Blavatskpf a collection of tributes to Madame 
Blavatsky by some of her pupils. 

THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, Amebtoan. The 
American section of the Theosophical Society, a 
world-wide organization founded in 1876 by Mme. 
Helena P. Blavatsky and Col. Henry S. Olcott. 
World headquarters were later established at 
Adyar, India, near Madras. In 1931 branches 
existed in 47 nations, on six continents. The 
American Theosophical Society had, in 1931, 209 
local lodges. Tlie president of the society was 
Sidney A. Cook. Headquarters are in Wheaton, 
111 . 

THEBMOSTBIP. See Electrical Transmis- 
sion AND Distribution. 

THEBMOTEL. See Dynamo Electric Ma- 
chinery. 

THIBD BEGBEE. See Crime. 

THIBB INTEBNATIONAL. See Commu- 
nism. 

THOMSON, t6n's6n', C^sar. A Belgian violin- 
ist, died in Lugano, Switzerland, Aug. 24, 1931. 
He was born in Liege, Belgium, Mar. 18, 1857, 
and attended the Li4ge Conservatory, studying 
under Leonard, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, and 
Massart. On graduation at the age of 16 he made 
successful tours through Spain and Italy and be- 
came in 1879 concert-master of the Bilse Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in Berlin. In 1882^ he was 
appointed professor of violin at the Li4ge Con- 
servatory, fielding this position until 1897 when 
he succeeded Ysaye (q.v.) at the Brussels Con- 
servatory. He toured North America in 1894 and 
South America in 1903. During the World War 
he made his headquarters in Paris, and in 1924 
came to the United States as a member of the 
faculty of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 

TH'TJBINGIA, thfi-rin'jl-i. See Germany. 

THUBSBY, Emma Cecilia. An American 
coloratura soprano, died in New York City, July 
4, 1931. She was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 
21, 1867, and studied in the Uni^ States. She 
made a successful tour of the United States and 
Canada in 1875. In 1878-79 she was warmly re- 
ceived in England, singing at the Philharmonic, 
with Leslie's Choir, and at the Crystal Palace, 
and during the next two years inade an extended 
concert tour on the continent, singing before the 
Emperor of Germany and other royalty. In 1896 
she established herself as a teacher in New York 
City. Her last concert tour was in 1903 when 
she visited Japan and China. 

THYBATBON. See Electrical Industries. 

TIBET, tl-b6t' or til/et. A central Asian ter- 
ritory extending eastward from the Pamirs to^ the 
border of China; nominally under the suzerainty 
of China. Area, estimated at 463,200 square 
miles ; population, approximately 2,000,000. Capi- 
tal, Lhasa, with a population of 15,000 to 20,000. 
The temporal ruler of the country is the Dalai 
Lama, or Living Buddha. In June, 1031, armed 
forces of the Dalai Lama were reported to have 
invaded the newly created Chinese Province of 


Sikong, formerly part of Szechuan, which borders 
Tibet on the cast, and to have seized a large part 
of the Province, including the cities of Kan^, 
Chamhwa, Chunhsia, and Lihwa. Consult Sir 
Charles Bell, "Tibet's Position In Asia Today," 
Foreign Affairs, October, 1931, See China. 

TICKS. See Entomology, Economic. 

TIMBEB GONSEBVATION BOABB. See 
Forestry. 

TIN. Estimates of tin production in 1931 gave 
a total of 148,010 long tons, as against 173,210 
tons in 1930. The 1931 production was estimated 
for the following countries: Federated Malay 
States, 52,000 tons; Bolivia, 31,400 tons; Dutch 
East Indies, 27,800 tons; Siam, 12,700 tons; 
China, 7200 tons; Nigeria, 7100 tons; Burma, 
1700 tons; Unfederated Malaya, 1350 tons; 
Australia, 1300 tons; Great Britain, 460 tons. See 
Bolivia. 

TIBOL, to-rOF. A former crownland of Austria- 
Hungary, divided between Italy and the Republic 
of Austria W the Treaty of St. Germain. 

TITTONx, t4t-to'n4, Tommaso. An Italian 
statesman and diplomat, died Feb. 7, 1931, in 
Rome where he was born Dec. 16, 1856. He re- 
ceived his education at the universities of Rome 
and Oxford. In 1886 he was elected a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, where he represented 
Civitavecchia until 1895. He was appointed 
prefect of Perugia in 1897 and of Naples in 1900, 
and in 1901 was elected to the Senate. In 1003 
he was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
the Giolitti Cabinet and, with the exception of a 
short interval as Ambassador to Great Britain 
in 1906, held this portfolio until 1910. He then 
became Ambassador to France, resigning from 
this post on Italy's entry into the World War to 
become Minister of State. Premier Nitti gave him 
the portfolio of Foreign Minister in 1019 and 
that of first delegate to the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, but he was obliged to resign the same year 
on account of ill health. He was later appointed 
delegate to the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations, but his health again did not 
permit him to act. In 1020 he was chosen presi- 
dent of the Senate, holding this office under the 
Fascist regime until 1928. He was first president 
of the Italian Academy in 1928, and in 1929 was 
created Count of Manziani. A volume of his 
speeches, 8ci anni dt politica eatera, 190S-09, 
discorsi (1912), was translated into English as 
Italy's Foreign and Colonial Policy (1914). He 
also wrote Who Was Responsible for the WarT 
(1918) ; Conflitti politici e riforme Costituzionali 
(1919); Per la guerra e per la pace (1919); 
Modem Italy (published by the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics, 1922) ; Discorsi e scritti 
(1924) ; International Economic and Political 
Problems of the Day and Some Aspects of 
Fascism (edited by Baron di San Severino from 
Tittoni’s writings and addresses, 1926); and 
Questioni del Oiomo (1928). 

TOBACCO. The tobacco crop of the United 
States in 1931 was estimated at 1,610,098,000 
pounds, about 1.5 per cent less than the record 
crop of 1930, but 4.7 per cent more than in 1929. 
The acreage harvested totaled 2,019,000 acres, 
compared with 2,101,000 in 1930, while the 1931 
average acre yield was 797 pounds, 19 more than 
in 1930. Material acreage reduction in fiue-cured 
areas was nearly offset by increases in the fire- 
cured and air-cured sections. The estimated pro- 
duction by types was for fiue-cured, 667,715,000 
pounds; fire-cured 197,267,000; air -cured, light, 
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mostly Burley, 496,495,000; air-K^ured, dark, 71,- 
657,000; cigar types, 185,524,000, comprising 
filler 91,867,000, binder 84,873,000, and wrapper 
8,794,000; and miscellaneous, 1,440,000 pounds. 
The average farm price per pound, December 1, 
was 9.7 cents, compared with 12.9 in 1930; the 
estimated total farm value was $166,097,000 ver- 
sus $211,102,000 in 1930 and $286,104,000 in 
1929. See Entomoloot, Economic. 

Production of tobacco in leading producing 
countries of the world, as reported in December, 
1931, by the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, with available statistics, totaled 1,893,631,- 
000 pounds as compared with 1,927,708,000 in the 
previous year. After the United States with its 

1.610.098.000 pounds came Japan with 166,757,- 
000; Greece, 98,767,000; Bulgaria, 54,784,000; 
Canada, 48,230,000 (versus 36,717,000 in 1930) ; 
Czechoslovakia, 27,778,000; and Algeria, 20,283,- 
000. In the year 1930-31, Porto Rico produced 35,- 

344.000 pounds ; Germany, 46,408,000 ; and Union 
of South Africa, 13,700,000 pounds. The 1930 crop 
of the Philippine Islands was reported to be 99,- 

207.000 pounds; of France, 47,106,000; Hungary, 
70,547,000; Yugoslavia, 33,561,000; and Rumania, 

53.012.000 pounds. The crop of Cuba in 1931 
totaled 80,707,000 pounds (82,163,000 pounds in 
1030). 

Collections from Internal Revenue taxes on 
tobacco in the United States for the fiscal year 
1931, as reported by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue amounted to $444,276,502.62, a decrease 
of $6,062,557.88, or 1.34 per cent compared with 
the previous year, the first decrease since 1921. 

The prominent position that the cigaiette has 
gained in tJie tobacco industry was shown by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue who reported 
that in the calendar .year 1930, there were manu- 
factured 123,802,186,217 cigarettes weighing less 
than 3 pounds per 1000, over 1,400,000,000 more 
than in 1029. A slight setback in consumption 
was indicated in 1931, cigarettes numbering 113,- 
440,048,000; cigars numbering 5,318,892,000, a 
decrease of 571,000,000; manufactured tobacco 

327.995.000 pounds, a decrease of 80,000,000 
pounds; snuff 39,543,000, a reduction of 600,000 
pounds. Exports of leaf tobacco declined from 

579.704.000 pounds in 1930 to 524,498,000 pounds 
in 1031, the decrease being general in most all 
classes. Consult also Tobacco Markets and Con- 
ditions Abroad (weekly) ; United States Tobacco 
and Its Markets (1931 ), — ^both U. S. Department 
of Commerce; Tobacco (weekly) (New York) ; 
A. Fltigler, Tabakindustrie und Tabaksteucr 
(Jena, 1931); T. J. Woofter, The Plight of 
Cigarette Tobacco (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1931). See 
Women in Industry. 

TOBAGO. See Trinidad. 

TOGOLAND, or Togo, tO'gO. A former Ger- 
man protectorate in West Africa; divided be- 
tween Great Britain and France Sept. 30, 1920, 
as mandated territory of the League of Nations; 
situated between Dahomey and the Gold Coast. 
Total area, 34,933 square miles; total popula- 
tion, about 730,000 natives and 477 Europeans. 

The Qold Coast Gazette of Jan. 13, 1931, 
announced that the British and French Govern- 
ments had definitely approved the boundary be- 
tween the two mandated areas fixed by an Anglo- 
French commission, appointed in 1927. 

TOLEDO, University of the City of. A mu- 
nicipal, coeducational institution of higher learn- 
ing in Toledo, Ohio, founded in 1872. The enroll- 
ment for the autumn of 1931 totaled 2466, of 


whom 1654 were day-session and 811 late- 
afternoon and evening-session students. The 
faculty had 70 full-time and 36 part-time mem- 
bers. The income for the year amounted to $677,- 
900. The library contained 28,000 volumes. Presi- 
dent, Henry John Doermann, Ed.D. 

TOLL BRIDGES. See Bridges. 

TONGA or FRIENDLY ISLANDS. A Brit- 
ish protectorate consisting of three groups of 
islands lying east of Fiji in the Pacific. Area, 
about 385 square miles; population (estimated 
in 1929), 26,809 Tongans, 436 Europeans, 202 
half-castes, and 213 other Pacific islanders. Capi- 
tal, Nukualofa. Queen in 1931, Salote. High 
Commissioner, Sir Arthur G. M. Fletcher. 

TONGKING (TONKIN), ton'kfin. See French 
Indo-China. 

TONSILLECTOMY. See Surgery, Progress 

IN. 

TORNADO. Sec Meteorology. 

TORONTO, University of. An institution of 
higher education in Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
founded in 1827 and supported by the provincial 
government. The 1931 autumn enrollment was 
7362. The faculty numbered 849 members. The 
total expenditure for the year 1930-31 for sal- 
aries and maintenance was $2,707,185. Total 
benefaction received during the year amounted 
to $756,789. The library contained 263.0.56 vol- 
umes and 94,626 pamphlets. President, Sir Robert 
A. Falconer, K.C.M.G., D.Litt., LL.D., D.D., D.C.L. 

TORPEDO BOAT. Sec Naval Progress. 

TOWN PLANNING. See City and Regional 
Planning. 

TRACK ATHLETICS. See Athletics, Track 
AND Field. 

TRADE, International. See Financial Re- 
view. 

TRADE FAIRS. See Expositions. 

TRADE UNIONS. International Federa- 
tion OF Trade Unions. The International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions (Amsterdam Interna- 
tional) reported that at the end of 1928 there 
were slightly over 44,000,000 trade unionists in 
the world, of whom, at the end of 1929, 13,800,667 


MEMBERSHIP OF INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OP TRADE UNIONS, DECEMBER, 1929 


Country 

Trade union 
memherthip 


82,000 


766,168 


528,380 


1,269 


156,000 


654,074 


250,162 


6,713 


640,790 


6,420,688 


8.673,144 


89,500 


255,884 


124,000 

It&ly 

(•) 

T.atvin. .. .. 

23.556 


Memel . ." 

1,064 

26,049 


231,369 


41,421 


8,212 

Southwest Africa 

600 

225,000 


608,107 


186,661 


86,044 



Total 

13,800,667 

•No data. 
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were affiliated with the Amsterdam Interna- 
tional. The table on page 789 presents this 
membership by countries, showing that the 
Amsterdam International was largely a Euro- 
pean organization and that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has continued its policy of non- 
affiliation. The American Federation of Labor 
has advanced the following two objections to 
affiliation: **Thc constitution of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions abrogates the princi- 
ple of complete autonomy for national trade 
union federations, and the affiliation would 
place upon the A. F. of L. a heavy expense which 
it is not prepared to meet.” 

The accompanying table shows the trade affili- 
ations of members of the Amsterdam Interna- 
tional, based upon registrations with the 
international secretariats of their respective 
trade or industry. 

MEMBERSHIP OP INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
SECRETARIATS. DEC. 31. 1929 


Trade or oeeupaiion Memberehip 


Building: workers 1,009,771 

Clothing workers 256,889 

Miners 1,700,000 

Bookbinders 92,000 

Typographers 188,487* 

Diamond workers 23,891* 

Factory workers 695,000 

Hairdressers 9,572* 

Glass workers 98,676* 

Woodworkers 1,000,000 

Hotel employees 76.500 

Hatters 36.500 

Pottery workers 146,676 

Land workers 832,340 

Teachers 105,000 

Food and drink workers 382,400 

Lithogncaphers 62,308 

Painters 260,303 

Metal workers 1,841,389 

Public service employees 513,358 

Postal employees 436,237 

Commercial, clerical, and technical employees 779,729 

Leather workers 314,152 

Stone workers 123,774 

Tobacco workers 130,946 

Textile workers 913,879 

Transport workers 2,250,000 


Total 


13,669,222 


* End of 1928. 

The fifth Congrefls of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions took place in Stockholm 
during July, 1930, and was attended by 129 rep- 
resentatives and fraternal delegates. Among the 
fraternal delegates were representatives from 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, India, and 
Egypt. The economic programme which the Con- 
gress adopted concerned itself with both interna- 
tional and national matters. In the first, resolu- 
tions called for the creation of an international 
economic board, the control of trusts and syndi- 
cates, the abolition of tariff restrictions, the es- 
tablishment of economic courts to settle eco- 
nomic conflicts between countries, and the equal- 
ization of wages by fixing international minimum 
standards of working conditions. In the second, 
there were resolutions calling for the creation of 
safeguards for the workers against rationaliza- 
tion, the transference to other activities of 
employees separated from their jobs, the partici- 
pation of the trade unions in processes of ration- 
alization, and the payment of unemployment 
benefits without limits as to time. 

The Congress indorsed the cooperative move- 
ment and also called for the formation of na- 


tional economic councils with trade union 
representation. The social political programme 
adopted by the Congress called for the insurance 
of all workers against illness, invalidity, old 
age, death, unemployment, maternity, accident, 
and occupational diseases; vacations; protective 
measures for women and children; the technical 
and professional education of apprentices; free- 
dom of meetings and unions; liberty to strike; 
arbitration courts; special courts for the settle- 
ment of other disputes between employers and 
workers; and the right of the workers to a voice 
in the conduct of the factories. The Congress 
finally decided on the removal of its headquarters 
from Amsterdam to Berlin. See Socialism. 

British Trades Union Congress. The sixty- 
third annual meeting of the British Trades 
Union Congress was held at Bristol Dec. 7-11, 
1931, with 589 delegates representing a trade 
union membership of 3,719,401 in attendance. In 
1930 the trade union membership affiliated was 
3,744,320. The Congress went on record as ap- 
proving the tendency manifesting itself in the 
country toward a planned and regulated na- 
tional economy. Other resolutions called for the 
organization of the iron and steel industry and 
the transport industry under a national author- 
ity and for the introduction of nationalization 
of mines and minerals. Other measures carried at 
this session demanded a working week of 40 
hours without any reduction in weekly wage; 
payment of wages for statutoiy holidays and for 
a two weeks* annual vacation ; for improvement in 
the workmen*8 compensation law ; for the reestab- 
lishment of the national agricultural wages 
board; for the creation of a national rural lious- 
ing board; and for the ratification of the inter- 
national labor office convention regulating hours 
of work in commerce and in offices. See Great 
Britain under Uistory, 

Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. The 
forty-seventh Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada was held at Vancouver Sept. 20-2.5, 1931, 
with 250 delegates representing a membership 
of 191,137 in attendance. Among the icsolutions 
carried by the convention were the following: A 
5-day week and a 6-hour day as a partial solu- 
tion of the economic depression; amendments 
to the Quebec minimum wage act in order to 
insure adequate production for all industrial and 
commercial female workers; the adoption of na- 
tional health insurance and the adoption of old 
age pensions as a Federal measure; lowering of 
the age at which persons become eligible for old 
age pensions to 05 years ; the regulation of motor 
transportation ; complete abolition of private fee- 
charging employment agencies. Tom Moore was 
reflected president of the Congress and P. M. 
Draper was continued as secretary-treasury. 

In Canada in 1930 there were 322,449 mem- 
bers of trade union organizations of whom 203,- 
478 belonged to international craft unions, 
23,724 belonged to the one big union, 3741 
belonged to the Industrial Workers of the 
World, 67,168 belonged to Canadian central la- 
bor organizations, 9338 belonged to independent 
units, 25,000 belonged to national Catholic 
unions. There were 84 (American) international 
craft organizations with branches or members in 
the Dominion, 13 having 6000 or more members 
in Canada. 

Frenoh General Confederation of Labor. 
The twenty-first Nat{iKial( Congress of tlie French 
Confederation Generifl^Au. Travail was held in 
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Paris, Sept. 15-10, 1931, with 1341 delegates 
representing 2359 trade unions in attendance. 
Cnief among the questions before the Congress 
was that of trade union unity arising from the 
secession by the left wing of the Confederation 
in 1021 and its independent formation under the 
name of Confederation Odnerale du Travail 
Unitaire. A resolution calling for union between 
the C. O. T. and the C. G. T. U, was defeated by 
a large majority. However, another resolution 
favoring unity of action of all trade unions under 
the aegis of the C. G. T. U. was adopted. Another 
resolution indorsed the country’s social insurance 
system. However, certain reforms were called for, 
including provisions for home workers; medical 
and pharmaceutical benefits to persons whose 
sickness lasted more than 6 months; continuing 
unemployment-guaranty provisions after Jan. 
1, 1932; and increasing the wage limit for com- 
pulsory and voluntary insurance to 2500 francs. 
To relieve the unemployment situation the Con- 
gress went on record as favoring the following 
measures: The establishment of a 40-hour, 6-day 
working week; paid vacations; extension of the 
school period; and the lowering of the age limit 
for pensions. The Congress also demanded im- 
provements in the laws relating to the payment 
of a dismissal wage, a weekly rest period, and 
safety and sanitation of working places. 

Japan. At the close of June, 1930, there were 
4,774,047 workers employed in Japanese factories, 
mines, the transportation and communication in- 
dustries, and in casual and other employments. 
Of this number, 342,370 were affiliated with 660 
trade unions. 

TBANSCAXTCASIAN SOCIALIST FED- 
EBATED SOVIET BEPUBLIC. One of the 

seven constituent republics of the Soviet Union, 
occupying the region between the Caspian and 
Black seas south of the Caucasian Mountains and 
north of Persia and Turkey. It is divided into 
the three republics of Armenia, Azerbaijan ( Azer- 
baidzhan), and Georgia (q.v.). Azerbaijan in- 
cludes the autonomous area of Nagorny Kara- 
liakh ; Armenia, the autonomous republic of 
Nakhichevan; and Georgia, the Abkhaz and 
Ad jar autonomous republics, and the autonomous 
area of Yugo-Osetia. See Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, and Union op Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

TBANSFOBlffEBS. See Dynamo Electric 
Machinery. 

TBANS-JOBDANT. An Arab territory in Asia 
Minor; under British protection as a part of the 
Palestine Mandate, although governed by a local 
Arab administration under Amir Abdullah Ibn 
Hussein, elder brother of King Feisal of Iraq. 
It is bounded on the north by Syria, on the west 
by Palestine, on the south by the Gulf of Akaba 
and the Hejaz, and on the southeast and east by 
Iraq. The area is uncertain; the partly nomadic 
population is estimated at 260,000, of whom 220,- 
000 are Arab Moslems, 30,000 Arab Christians, 
and 10,000 Caucasian elements. Arabic is the of- 
ficial language. Capital, Amman, with 12,000 in- 
habitants. Agriculture and stock raising are the 
chief occupations. 

The estimated Government revenue in 1929-30 
was £369,345, including a grant-in-aid from the 
British Government of about £74,000. The High 
Commissioner for Palestine and Trans-Jordan, 
whose headquarters are in Jerusalem, is repre- 
sented at Amman by a British Resident. Resident 
in 1931, Lt.-Col. C. H. F. Cox. 


TBANSMISSIOE’ LINES. See Electric 
Transmission and Distribution. 

TBANSVAAL. See South Africa, Union of. 

TBAPSHOOTING. See Shooting. 

TBAVEL BOOBB. See Literature, English 
AND American. 

TBEASUBY FINANCE. See Public Fi- 

NANCE. 

TREATIES. See Union of Soviet Socialist 
Repubucs, Uruguay, Norway, Australia, Can- 
ada, Austria, France, and Belgium under Jlis- 
toiy; Arbitration, International; and League 
OF Nations. 

TBEES. See Forestry. 

TBENGGANIT, tr5n-gd'nd5. See Non- 
Fedebated Malay States. 

TBIBAL STUDIES. See Anthropology. 

TBINIDAD. A West Indian island north of 
the mouth of the Orinoco River, constituting, 
with Tobago, a British colony. Area of Trinidad, 
1862 square miles; of Tobago, 114; total popula- 
tion, according to the census of 1921, 366,913; 
estimated at end of 1920, 403,275, largely natives 
of African descent or East Indians. Capital, Port 
of Spain, with 67,877 inhabitants. 

Cacao, sugar, coffee, coconuts, bitters, and copra 
are the chief export crops. The 114-acre pitch 
lake produced 210,003 tons of asphalt in 1920. 
Trinidad in 1920 was ranked second in oil produc- 
tion within the British Empire, the output being 
305,047,821 imperial gallons. Imports during the 
year 1920 were valued at £5,954,000 and exports 
(excluding reexports) at £7,122,000. Petroleum, 
cacao, sugar, and asphalt were the leading ex- 
ports. Revenue in the same year amounted to 
£1,870,553; expenditure, £1,613,810; public debt, 
£3,153,221. Governor in 1931, Sir Alfred Claud 
Hollis. See British West Indies. 

Despite vigorous opposition by the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy, a divorce measure was passed by the 
Legislative Council Dec. 15, 1931, by a majority of 
11 votes after five years of controversy. 

TBINITY COLLEGE. An institution for the 
higher education of men in Hartford, Conn., 
founded by members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1823 as Washington Collie and 
changed to Trinity College in 1845. For the 
autumn term of 1931 the enrollment was 426. 
There were 44 members on the faculty. The endow- 
ment fund of the college was $3,328,256, and the 
income totaled $232,210. There were approxi- 
mately 150,000 volumes and 40,000 pamphlets in 
the library. During 1931 a new chapel, dormitory, 
and dining hall were under construction. Presi- 
dent, Remsen B. Ogilby, Litt.D., LL.D. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, Durham, N. C. See 
Duke University. 

TBIPOLITANIA, tre'pft-lft-tft'nya. The west- 
ern district of the Italian colony of Libia on the 
north African coast. Area, estimated at about 

342.000 square miles; population at the 1921 
census, 550,000 natives and 20,716 Europeans 
(including 18,093 Italians). Capital, Tripoli, with 
about 70,000 inhabitants. Agriculture along the 
coastal zone, sponge and tunny ffsheries, and the 
manufacture of tobacco products and articles for 
domestic consumption are the leading occupa- 
tions. Imports in 1030 totaled 215,266,000 lire; 
exports, 36,136,000 lire (1 lira equals $0.0520 at 

ar). Local revenue for 1030-31 was estimated at 
6,000,000 lire; the Italian state contribution, 

205.900.000 lire; civil expenditure, 112,621,000 
lire; military expenditure, 178,667,000 lire. Gov- 
ernor of Italian Libia in 1931, Marshal Pietro 
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Badoglio, whose headquarters were in Tripoli. 
See Cybenaica. 

TROLLEYBUS. See Eleotbio Railways. 

TROTTING. See Racing. 

TRUCE CROPS. See Horticultube. 

TRUCES, Motor. See Aitto mobiles. 

TRUST COMPANIES. See Banks and Bank< 

INO. 

TUAMOTU ISLANDS. See Oceania, Fbench 

Establishments in. 

TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE. See Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

TUFTS COLLEGE. A nonsectarian institu- 
tion for the higher education of men and women 
in Medford, Mass., founded in 1852. The registra- 
tion for the autumn term of 1031 was 1967. There 
were 473 faculty members. The productive funds 
of the college amounted to $8,503,800, and the in- 
come for the year was $885,731. The library con- 
tained 100,647 volumes. President, John Albert 
Cousens, LL.U. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, 

The. An institution of higher education in New 
Orleans, founded in 1834. Although the profes- 
sional schools are coeducational, there is a sepa- 
rate undergraduate department for women. The 
total enrollment for the autumn of 1931 was 
3181. The productive funds for the fiscal year 
ending Aug. 31, 1931, amounted to $10,097,575; 
the income for the year to $1,298,391; and gifts 
and bequests to $424,090. The library contained 
150,698 volumes. President, Albert Bledsoe Din- 
widdle, Ph.D., LL.D. 

TUNIS (TUNISIA). A French protectorate in 
North Africa, situated on the Mediterranean coast 
east of Algeria, west of Tripolitania, and north 
of the Sahara and Libian deserts. With an area 
of about 48,300 square miles, Tunis at the census 
of 1926 had a population of 173,281 Europeans 
(89,216 Italians, 71,020 French, and 8396 Mal- 
tese) and 1,986,427 natives (1,932,184 Arabs and 
Bedouins, 54,243 Jews). The capital city, Tunis, 
had 185,996 inhabitants in 1926. 

Production. Agriculture is tlie principal in- 
dustry, there being 7,325,000 acres of tillage land 
as well as 2,550,000 acies of cork and pine forest, 

11.720.000 acres of pasture, and 88,707 acres of 
vineyards. Wheat, barley, oats, olive oil, dates, 
almonds, oranges, lemons, pistachios, alfa grass, 
cork, and henna are other products. Livestock 
(1929) included 2,460,714 sheep, 498,144 cattle, 
88,632 horses, 155,842 camels, and 1,604,926 
goats. Phosphate, lead, zinc, and iron w’ere taken 
from 55 mines in 1930 in the following quanti- 
ties: Phosphate rock, 2,611,000 tons; iron ore, 

828.000 tons; lead ore, 27,180 tons. 

Commerce. Imports in 1929 were valued at 

2.026.247.000 francs and exports at 1,641,274,000 
francs ( 1 franc equals $0.0392 at par ) . Exports, 
in order of value, were ceieals, minerals and 
building stone, crude metals, bevci ages and wines, 
hides, fruits and seeds, live animals. France fur- 
nished 1,293,000,000 francs of the total imports 
and took 669,705,000 francs worth of exports. 

Finance. The budget for 1930 estimated total 
receipts and expenditures at 518,690,900 francs 
and 518,624,905 francs, respectively. The public 
debt in 1928 stood at 542,()5 1,000 francs. 

Government. The Government is under the 
direct supervision of a French Minister Resident- 
General, acting on behalf of the French Foreign 
Oilice. He is assisted by a ministry of 11 de- 
partment heads, 8 of whom are French and 3 
Tunisians. There is an army of occupation of 


25,000 men, supported by native regiments and 
the Foreim Legion. French Resident-General, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and President of the 
Council of Ministers in 1031, M. Manceron. 

TUNNELS. In previous years the most impor- 
tant and most interesting tunneling operations 
have been in the highway and railroad fields. The 
recent remarkable growth of great water supply 
and power constructions, however, involved many 
tunneling operations not only of special tech- 
nical interest but in many cases of the first mag- 
nitude. 

At the Hoover Dam, on the Colorado, four great 
by-pass tunnels were being driven, each 50 ft. in 
diameter. The Owyhee project of the Reclama- 
tion Bureau involved two tunnels, one 3.56 and 
another 4.21 miles long. See Dams. 

In the East, the deep distribution tunnel No. 
2 under New York City is a major tunneling 
operation, while the joining of the Swift and 
Ware Rivers in the new Boston water supply 
also involves the Coldbrook-Swift aqueduct tun- 
nel, 10.4 miles long. Even in Greece a new sup- 
ply was to be brought to Athens through an 
aqueduct which requires the construction of a 
difficult 8%-mile tunnel — ^thc longest of its kind 
ill Europe. 

Those works are, of course, all land tunnels 
but in them two distinct typos of work are to 
be noted. The majority pass through reasonably 
solid, compact rock and in such cases interest 
centres largely in the speed of the operation. 
The pilot heading method, so successfully de- 
veloped in the great Canadian Rogers Pass tun- 
nel and the more recent Moffat bore, contributed 
greatly to the establishment of new records. 
Modern organization of the tunnel forces with 
full attention to the health of the woikcrs also 
aided in these remarkable works. The mechani- 
zation of tunneling operations in particular has 
been a big element in establishing new and im- 
proved standards. (See scries of articles in 
Engineering News-Record, 1931, on “Equipment’s 
Place in Tunneling Operations.”) 

On the other hand, recent land tunnel opera- 
tions, particularly in areas of comparatively 
recent volcanic origin and where such disturb- 
ances are still more or less active, have brought 
to the fore the problems of tunneling in squeez- 
ing ground or soft rock and frequently with 
huge quantities of water to be handled. In these 
cases the fact that construction has been pos- 
sible at all is the point of controlling interest. 
No standardized process can be used. Each opera- 
tion involves many trials of various methods, or 
fre<](uently the use of several methods. Japanese 
engineers were still contend,ing with similar trou- 
bles in the Tanna railroad tunnel which was be- 
gun in 1918. 

The conditions encountered at the north end 
of the Boyati tunnel for the water supply of 
Athens were such that a change of alignment 
was undertaken with the hope of avoiding an 
area of what was said to be the heaviest ground 
ever encountered in Near Eastern tunneling. In 
operations in America similar conditions were 
common. The Owyhee Project tunnels are in part 
in swelling ground remiiring prompt and very 
heavy timWing. The Hetch Hetchy operations 
include extensive sections of heavy ground which 
have demanded heavy timbering and timber re- 
placement. 

Scheldt Tunnel. Bids were opened in the 
fall of 1930 for the construction of a vehicular 
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tunnel under the Scheldt at Antwerp. American 
engineers participated in preparing plans and 
planning construction methoos and American 
practices were to be followed. The tunnel will have 
a maximum depth below low water of 90 ft. and 
will be 5800 ft. long between land portals with 
an under-river length of 1300 ft. A single tube 
with a 22-ft. roadway is to accommodate traffic 
in both directions. The approaches will be in 
sand but the bulk of the river portion will be in 
clay. A ventilating system similar to that of 
the Holland Tunnel at New York was planned. 

Quebec. The Canadian Pacific R. R. was driving 
a tunnel under the liistoric highland of Quebec 
to reach the new steamship terminal at Wolfe’s 
Cove. The work, 5288 ft. long, was holed through 
in March, 1931. 

Boston. The city transit department opened 
bids in February for a tunnel between Boston 
proper and East Boston, part of which will be 
under Boston Harbor. This latter portion, 4800 
ft. long, will be driven by the shield method. 
The tunnel will be of notable size, 31 ft. in 
diameter, and was expected to be completed in 
two years. See Rapid Transit; Aqueduci'S. 

TURBINES. See Steam Turbines. 

TURBINES, Water. See Water Power. 

TURBO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS. See 
Dynamo Klectiiic Machinery. 

TURCOMAN REPUBLIC. See Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia. 

TURKESTAN. See Soviet Central Asia. 

TURKEY. A republic occupying a large part 
of Asia Minor and contiguous territory in the 
Balkan peninsula. The republic comprises also 
Imbros, Tenedos, and the Rabbit Islands in the 
^gean Sea. Capital, Ankara. 

Area and Popui.ation. With a land area of 
204,410 square miles, including 285,102 square 
miles in Asia and 0254 square miles in Europe, 
Turkey at the census of October, 1027, supported 
n population of 13,048,270. The estimated popu- 
lation Deo. 31, 1028, was 13,850,000 (12,800,000 
in Asia and 1,050,000 in Europe). The population 
of the j)rincipal cities, with suburbs, in 1927 was: 
Istanbul (Constantinople), 000,857; Izmir 
(Smyrna), 1.53,024; Ankara, 74,5,53; Adana, 72,- 
577; Bursa (Brusa), 01,090; Konya (Konia), 
47,405. The population is mainly Turkish, with 
several millions Kurds in the eastern Provinces, 
Lazes, and ilews. 

Education. According to Turkish statistics, 
the percentage of illiteracy decreased from 85 
per cent in 1928 to 42 per cent in 1930. Elemen- 
tary education is nominally compulsory for chil- 
dren between the ages of 7 and 16. In 1928-29 
there were 0830 primary schools, with 333,027 
male and 151,721 female pupils; 155 secondary 
and professional schools, with 23,213 male and 
8371 female pupils; 52 special schools, with 0821 
pupils (4210 males) ; 20 institutions of higher 
education, with 4349 students (3604 males) ; and 
105 foreign and private schools, with 16,510 male 
and 15,605 female pupils. The University of 
Istanbul was transferred to Ankara in 1929. The 
use of the Latin in place of the Arabic alphabet 
became general throughout Turkey in 1930. 

Production. Turkey is primarily an agricul- 
tural country, with 67.7 per cent of the popula- 
tion engaged directly in farming at the 1927 
census. Primitive methods of agriculture are 
gradually yielding to mo<lern ways. The culti- 
vated area is about 10,000,000 acres, of which 
nearly 90 per cent is devoted to cereals. The de- 


cline in agricultural prices in 1930 and 1931 
placed a severe strain upon the economic and 
financial structure of the country. The estimated 
production of the chief crops in 1930, with figures 
for 1929 in parentheses, was: Tobacco, 92,593,000 
pounds (74,300,000); opium, 7000 cases: 165 
pounds each (2700) ; cotton, 135,000 bales (180,- 
000); olive oil, 13,141,000 pounds (3,679,000); 
figs and raisins (Izmir district only), 25,000 met- 
ric tons (39,000) and 35,000 metric tons (51,000), 
respectively. Silk production, which totaled 145 
metric tons in 1929. w'as from 10 to 15 per cent 
larger in 1930. Exports of valonea, comprising 
nearly the entire crop, totaled 32,434 metric tons 
in 1930 (36,891). Mohair production in 1930 w’as 
estimated at 4480 metric tons (31.50 in 1929) ; 
wool, 9,920,000 pounds (5,000,000). Fruits, 
skins, and hides, furs, licorice root, gums, linseed, 
and sesame are other products. Production of the 
principal minerals in 1930 in metric tons, was: 
Coal, 1,139,652; lignite, 5891; chrome, 28,325; 
argentiferous lead, 15,508. 

Commerce. Exports in 1930 exceeded imports 
for the first time in 25 years, the export surplus 
totaling £T4,093,304, as compared with an import 
surplus of £T101,082,308 in 1929. The change in 
the balance of trade was due to a 42.5 per cent de- 
crease in the value of imports in 1930, while im- 
ports declined by only 2 4 per cent. The value of 
imports was £T147, 440,843, ($09,702,000) in 1930, 
£T250,29G,379 (123,279,000) in 1929 and £T223,- 
531,775 ($113,606,000) in 1928. Exports were 
valued at £T161,528,333 ($71,638,000) in 1930, 
£T156, 214,071 ($74,658,000) in 1929, and £T1 73,- 
537,489 ($88,244,000) in 1928. In the accompany- 
ing figures, the Turkish pound was converted at 
the average exchange rates of $0 47 for 1930, 
$0,481 for 1929, and $0.5085 for 1928. Prelimi- 
nary 1931 figures showed imports of £T 120,800, - 
000 and exports of £T1 27,275,000. Imports from 
the United States were £74,117,000 and exports to 
the United States £T 12,678,300. 

Finance. As approved by the Grand National 
Assembly July 19, 1931, the budget for the fiscal 
year ending May 31, 1932, showed a reduction of 
1G.2 per cent in revenues and expenditures, in 
contrast to progressive increases in previous 
budgets. Revenues w^ere estimated at £T] 86,705,- 
000 ($87,751,630 converted at $0.47) and ex- 
penditures at £T18C, 582,005 ($87,093,540), as 
compared with estimated receipts of £T222,732,- 
000 ($104,684,040) and expenditures of £T222,- 
646,523 ($104,643,865) in 1930-31. 

Turkey’s share of the Ottoman debt amounted 
to about £T87,3 16,000 in 1930, not including ac- 
cumulated interest of about £T21,000,000. An 
additional loan of $10,000,000, bearing 6% per 
cent interest, was obtained in 1930 in exchange 
for a 25-year match and automatic-lighter 
monopoly. In 1930, Turkey reduced payments on 
the Ottoman debt to one-third of the amounts 
due, because of the critical economic situation. 

Communications. Railway lines in operation 
at the end of 1930 totaled 3402 miles, of which 
1962 miles were under state and 1440 miles under 
private operation. New lines placed in operation 
during 1930 totaled 119 miles. In the first four 
months of 1931, 208 miles of additional line were 
opened to traflic and 315 miles were under con- 
struction. A total of 8798 sea-going vessels of 
18,095,327 net tons passed in transit through 
Istanbul in 1930, compared with 7021 vessels of 
13,254,089 tons in 1029. The first unit of an auto- 
matic telephone system in Istanbul was opened 
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in November, 1931, a subsidiary of the Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 

Government. Under the Constitution as re- 
vised April 20, 1924, **the Grand National As- 
sembly exercises the executive power through the 
President of the Republic elected by itself and 
through the council of Ministers chosen by him.'* 
The Assembly, elected for four years by the in- 
direct suffrage of all citizens over 21, has power 
to dismiss the Government at any time. The Na- 
tional Assembly elected September, 1927, con^ 
sisted of 315 deputies. Ghazi Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, first President of the Turkish Republic, 
was reflected May 4, 1931, for his third consecu- 
tive term, which expires in 1935. The Ministry 
appointed by him was headed by Ismet Pasha. 
Two new Ministries, of Agriculture and of 
Customs and Monopolies, were established by act 
of the Grand National Assembly of Dec. 29, 1931. 

Internal Developments. Events in Turkey 
during 1931 were featured by the election in April 
of a new Grand National Assembly, the reflection 
of Mustapha Kemal Pasha for the third time as 
President of the Republic, continuation of the 
process of westernization, and the intensification 
of the economic and financial crisis. Trials by 
court-martial of more than 100 persons arrested 
in connection with tlie Menemen revolt of De- 
cember, 1930 (see 1930 Year Book), commenced 
at Menemen Jan. 15, 1931. Twenty -eight of the 
defendants wore hanged on February 3 and 50 
others were sentenced to imprisonment. Martial 
law was continued in the region for another 
month and there were a number of additional ar- 
rests at widely scattered points. 

Meanwhile President Mustapha Kemal had re- 
turned from an extensive tour of the country 
somewhat disturbed by the numerous complaints 
he had received. In March he ordered the dissolu- 
tion of the National Assembly and the holding of 
new elections within six wrecks. In preparation 
for the election, the voting age for males was 
raised from 18 to 21 years and the election ma- 
chinery was reorganized. The President renewed 
his effort of the previous year to create a parlia- 
mentary opposition. Instead of nominating all 
the candidates for the Assembly from members of 
the People’s party, as formerly, he left 30 of the 
317 seats vacant and urged that they be filled 
by loyal republicans not members of the party. 
In the elections held April 24, 20 independents 
and all the People’s party candidates were elected. 
The independents joined with the majority in 
unanimously reelecting Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
as President for a third term on May 4. On the 
same day Premier Ismet Pasha went through the 
formality of resigning, but was immediately re- 
instated with a reconstructed Cabinet. 

In his address to the Grand National Assembly 
on May 10, the President stressed the need of a 
revision of the taxation system, greater economy, 
and protection of agriculture. His economy plea 
was reflected in the budget for 1931-32 (see above 
under Finance), which showed a substantial re- 
duction. Extensive reductions in the number of 
Government employees were made on June 1. The 
legislative session was notable chiefly for the 
severe censure of the Government’s economic and 
other policies by Sirri Bey, one of the 20 inde- 
pendent deputies. Subsequently three newspapers 
in Istanbul undertook a bitter campaign against 
the Government without provoking Kemal 
Pasha’s wrath. The National Assemblv, however, 
previous to adjourning, passed a restrictive press 


law (July 26), which authorized the Govern- 
ment to suspend any newspaper guilty of ob- 
structing its policies. The publication of Com- 
munist propaganda was also prohibited. 

The Government's nationalistic programme was 
reflected in a new law providing that all Turkish 
children in foreign schools must be taught his- 
tory, geography, and civics in the Turkish lan- 
gfuage by Turkish instructors. The law seriously 
affected some 250 foreign schools, most of them 
maintained by French Roman Catholic priests 
and nuns. Negotiations with the Ottoman Debt 
Council continued during the year without agree- 
ment, and in September the Minister of Finance 
notified the Council that Turkey would continue 
to pay one-third of the annuities called for in 
the 1928 agreement pending a new settlement. 

Unrest continued among the Kurds of eastern 
Turkey, who had staged a formidable revolt in 
1930. Mount Ararat and the surrounding terri- 
tory on May 1 was made a military area in which 
no civilians were permitted. In September, the 
Turkish Government commenced the removal of 
some 2000 Kurds from the disaffected region to 
the vicinity of Rodosto in Thrace. 

The naval building programme inaugurated in 
1029, much to the alarm of Greece, resulted in 
substantial additions to the Turkish navy in 1931. 
French engineers completed the refitting of the 
former German battle cruiser Goeben, giving the 
Turks a 22,500-ton ship with a 6350-mile cruis- 
ing radius. In addition, four torpedo boats, two 
submarines, and three gunboats were completed 
in Italian shipyards. See Naval Progress. 

Foreign Relations. So firm was the entente 
established between Turkey and Greece by the 
treaty of friendship and conciliation signed in 
October, 1930, that the appearance of the new 
Turkish naval forces aroused little comment in 
Balkan diplomatic circles. At the end of Septem- 
ber, Premier Ismet Pasha and Foreign Minister 
Tewfik Rushdi Bey paid a formal visit to Athens 
to return the visit made to Ankara in October, 
1930, by Premier Venizelos and Foreign Minister 
Michalakopoulos. 

Early in the year, Turkey concluded a naval 
accord with the Soviet Union, in which both 
countries pledged themselves not to build addi- 
tions to their Black Sea fleets without giving six 
months’ notice. Before its adjournment in July, 
the Grand National Assembly ratified a com- 
mercial treaty with the U.S.S.R. ; the Soviet Gov- 
ernment under the treaty contracted to purchase 
Turkish goods to the value of $7,500,000 annually, 
or about double the former Turkish exports to the 
U.S.S.R. Soviet commercial representatives were 
to be stationed at Ankara, Istanbul, and other 
leading cities and were to enjoy diplomatic im- 
munity. King Feisal of Iraq was tlie guest of 
President Kemal Pasha at Ankara July 6 to 9 
while cn route to western Europe. The two rulers 
were reported to have discussed the political and 
economic issues affecting their two countries, 
particularly the exploitation of the Mosul oil 
fields, friction along the Turko-Iraqi border, and 
commercial interchange. The regime established 
by King Zog in Albania in 1928 was finally recog- 
nized by Turkey (Oct. 26, 1931) and it was an- 
nounced that a Minister would be sent to Tirana. 

Strong evidence that Turkey was turning to 
the United States for financial and technical aid 
in the modernization and reconstruction of the 
country was seen in the visit of an official mission 
headed by former Finance Minister Saragoglu 
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StUcrtl Bej to America in October and Kovem- 
ber. 

Thb Balkan Confebencsb. Turkey was host to 
the second Balkan Conference, held in Istanbul 
October 20 to 26, with over 150 delegates in at> 
tendance from Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, and Turkey. For the final 
plenary session, the delegates journeyed to 
Ankara, where they were addressed bv Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha. The definite accomplishments of 
the Conference were the establishment of an Inter- 
Balkan Chamber of Commerce, with headquarters 
at Istanbul, and an Inter-Balkan Tobacco Bureau 
at Salonika. The delegates discussed proposals 
for a central bank, a common Balkan currency, 
the facilitation of transportation, a Balkan cus- 
toms union, and the removal of legal impedi- 
ments to the practice of professions by citizens 
of one Balkan state in another state. 

Interest centred chiefly in a proposed inter- 
Balkan pact of arbitration and non-aggression. 
The minorities question obtruded during this dis- 
cussion and when recriminations between Al- 
banians and Yugoslavs reached a danger point, 
the arbitration pact proposal was shelved for the 
time being by being referred to a special com- 
mittee. The committee was instructed to work out 
an arbitration and non-aggression compact with 
s|>ecial reference to the rights of minorities, and 
to submit it to the respective Governments three 
months before the opening of the third conference. 
The Turkish Foreign Minister was requested to 
invite the foreign ministers of the other Balkan 
states to exchange views regarding the proposed 
pact. See Peace. 

Bibliography. Consult Harry N. Howard, The 
Partition of Turkey ^ J913-23 (University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1931 ) ; Sir Telford Waugh, 
Turkey: Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow (Lon- 
don, 1930). 

TURKMENISTAN. See Soviet Central 
Asia; Union op Soviet Sociaust Rei>ublicb. 

TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL INSTITUTE. A nonsectarian normal 
and industrial school for the higher education of 
Negro men and women in Tuskegee, Ala., founded 
in 1881 by Booker T. Washin^on. The institute 
gave regular and systematic instruction during 
the year to a total of 2701 persons. There were 
271 members on the faculty. The endowment 
amounted to $7,803,550, and the income for the 
year to $523,259. There were 20,000 volumes in 
th e lib rary. President, Robert Russa Moton, LL.D. 

TUT UILA. See Samoa. 

TWINS. See Zoology. 

TYNAN, Katharine. An Irish poet and nov- 
elist, died in London, Apr. 2, 1931. She was born 
in Clondalkin, County Dublin, in 1861, and at- 
tended the Dominican convent of St. Catharine of 
Siena at Drogheda. In 1893, having been married 
to H. A. Hinkson, she took up her residence in 
London. She was a conspicuous figure in the so- 
called Irish Literary Revival of the ’90s, and in 
her poetry captured the mystical quality that 
has distinguished so much of Irish verse. She 
wrote Louise de la Valli^e and Other Poems 
(1885) ; Shamrocks (1887); Ballads and Lyrics 
(1890) ; Cuckoo Songs (1894) ; The Wind in the 
Trees (1898); Collected Poems (1901); IVcic 
Poems (1911); and Evensong (1928). She also 
portrayed phases of Irish character in a series of 
pleasant novels. 

TYPHOONS AND HURRICANES. See 
Japan, Dominican Rbpublio, Mbtboboloot. 


TYROL. See Tirol. 

UBANGI-SHARI. See French Equatorial 
Africa. 

UGANDA, db-gfin'da, PROTECTORATE. A 
protectorate of Great Britain in East Africa; 
lying north of Tanganyika and Lake Victoria and 
south of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Area, 94,204 
square miles (13,610 square miles of water); 
population, estimated December, 1929, at 3,410,- 
857, including 3,396,323 natives, 12,537 Asiatics, 
and 1995 Eur^eans. Capital, Entebbe; com- 
mercial centre, Kampala. 

Agriculture is the principal occupation and 
cotton the chief crop. Others are coffee, oil seeds, 
chillies, sugar, and tobacco. Tin ore, Para rubber, 
hides and skins, and timber are also produced. 
Exports in 1929 were valued at £4,274,758, of 
which cotton accounted for £3,312,008, and im- 
ports for consumption were £2,318,177. In the 
preceding year, exports totaled £3,395,270 and 
imports £1,988,104. Revenue (1929) amounted to 
£1,082,918 and expenditure to £1,315,997. The 
public debt stood at £1,088,498. The shilling is 
the unit of currency. On Jan. 14, 1031, a new 
railway and highway bridge across the Nile at 
Jinja was opened, together with an extension of 
the railway from Jinja to Kampala. This gave 
the Western Province of Uganda direct railway 
communication with Mombasa and the sea coast. 
Governor and Commander-in -Cfiiief in 1931, Sir 
W. F. Gowers. For the hearings during 1931 on 
the proposed administrative union of Uganda, 
Tanga^ika, and Kenya, see Kenya. 

U'KrAINE. a region in southwestern Russia 
forming (since July 6, 1923) a constituent part 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; includ- 
ing the autonomous Moldavian Socialist Soviet 
Republic formed Oct. 12, 1924 (area, 3176 square 
miles; population, 572,000). Capital, Kharbov 
(population 417,186). See Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics; Poland under History. 

UNDERWRITING. See Insurance. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. Estimated Unemploy- 
ment in the United States. On the basis of a 
special unemployment census made during Janu- 
ary, 1931, by a process of sampling, the U. S. 
Department of Commerce estimated that the 
total unemployed persons in the United States 
were 6,050,000. The executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor estimated the average 
minimum unemployment during the first eight 
months of 1931 at 5,415,000 and reported to the 
annual A. F. of L. convention (October 5) that 
"if as large a proportion of wage earners are 
laid off from industrial plants as iii normal years, 
we shall have 7,000,000 unemployed by January 
(1932).” Other estimates were higher. The De- 
partment of Commerce’s estimate grew out of a 
special count taken in the following cities; Bir- 
mingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dayton, Denver, Detroit, Duluth, Houston, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Seattle. It was significant to note that 
between April, 1930, when a census of employ- 
ment had collected data for these same cities, 
and January, 1931, there was an increase of 149 
er cent. Returning to the sampling estimate of 
anuary, 1931, it was stated that the total popula- 
ioii of the areas examined was 20,638,981. The 
total number of persons in these areas reported 
as unemployed was 1,930,606, or 9.4 per cent of 
the total. In Chicago, the proportion of persons 
unemployed out of the total population was II 
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per cent; in Detroit, it was 11.1 per cent; in Los 
Angeles, 7.0 per cent; in Manhattan borough 
(New York City), 9 per cent; in Bronx borough 
(New York City), 7.7 per cent; in Philadelphia, 

10.0 per cent; in Pittsburgh, 0 per cent; in San 
Francisco, 6.5 per cent. 

Unemployment Benefit Plans in the United 
States and in Eubope. The U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics stated that in the United States 
in 1031 there existed some 70 unemployment- 
benefit or unemployment-guaranty plans, affecting 
altogether but 226,000 workers. Of the 70 plans, 
15 were company plans established by employers 
either individually or in groups, 16 were joint 
plans established between trade unions and em- 
ployers, and 48 were trade union plans main- 
tained entirely by labor organizations and cover- 
ing only their own members in good standing. 

By way of contrast this report pointed out that 
public unemployment insurance systems existed 
in 18 countries as of May, 1031. In all but two 
(Luxemburg and Spain) these schemes were in 
operation at the time of the survey. In nine coun- 
tries the legislation was of a compulsory nature, 
and in eight it was voluntary, while in Switzer- 
land, the cantonal legislation was in some cases 
compulsory and in others voluntary. 

From another source, it was possible to ob- 
tain descriptions of the nature of unemployment 
relief being conducted under the aigis of govern- 
mental authority in the European countries. This 
was based on a series of studies made by the 
foreign correspondents of the New York Times, 
the summary statement being printed in the is- 
sue of Nov. 1, 1031. Harold Callender, in com- 
menting on the nature of the information 
gathered by his fellow correspondents, pointed out 
that Europe had been concerning itself with the 
protection of the unemployed worker, on a grand 
scale, since 1019. There existed in the European 
countries three types of financial systems: (1) 
Those under which the workers, the employers, 
and the state all contributed to an insurance 
fund (as in Great Britain, the Irish Free State, 
Austria, Switzerland, Poland, Luxemburg, and 
Bulgaria) ; (2) those in which the workers and 
their employers alone contributed to a fund (as 
in Germany and Italy) ; and (3) those in which 
funds were maintained by trade unions and other 
organizations of workers but which received a 
fixed appropriation from the state (as in Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, and Finland). 

In 1031, in Europe alone, 35,000,000 workers 
were under the protection of compulsory insur- 
ance schemes and almost 3,000,000 were under the 
protection of voluntary insurance schemes. The 
most important of these systems were those of 
Germany and Great Britain, in the first country 

16.530.000 workers being affected, and in the 
second 12,400,000 workers. In Germany there 
were separate schemes for relieving unemploy- 
ment distress. One was insurance; the other was 
a system of public relief financed b^ the Reich 
and the communes. Both were administered by 
the same machinery (the employment exchanges). 
The insurance system was supporting about 

1.900.000 unemployed persons out of a total of 

16.530.000 workers affected. In the past four 
years this fund was assisted by appropriations 
and loans from the Reich. The rest of the un- 
employed were being taken care of by the so 
called ^^dole,” financed entirely from public grants. 
Insubanoe and **dole” were two separate systems. 


In Great Britain, the situation was to an extent 
similar in view of the fact that there existed here 
a system of compulsory insurance. However, in 
view of the threatened breakdown of this scheme, 
based originally on compulsory contributions, 
the government found it necessary to bolster up 
the fund by grants from the public treasury, with 
the result that the two methods were so badly in- 
tertwined that it was difficult to separate one from 
the other. 

It is important to appreciate that, despite the 
fact that tne state, in Germany and Great Britain, 
was compelled to come to the relief of the funds, 
the nature of the contributions made by the in- 
surance schemes themselves was significant. In 
Germany, the contributions of 16,000,000 workers 
supported about 1,900,000 unemployed; and in 
Great Britain, the insurance fund, from its own 
resources, could support 900,000 workers. In 
Germany, from the inception of the insurance 
scheme in 1027 to March, 1031, $1,400,000,000 
was paid out to the unemployed through the em- 
ployment exchanges, $881,000,000 coming from 
the normal resources of the fund itself and $539,- 
000,000 representing state appropriations for re- 
lief and loans to th^e fund. In Great Britain, in 
the ten fiscal years ending March, 1031, the in- 
surance fund paid to the unemployed $2,888,700,- 
000, of which $2,381,888,000 came from the fund 
itself and $506,875,000 came from the state in 
the form of relief and loans. As Mr. Callender 
said: “So whether one counts the loans as Mole* 
or not, it is clear that Britain’s insurance system 
has been far more insurance than ‘dole.* Indeed, 
the only expenditures that can be classified in- 
disputably as Mole* are the $129,025,000 paid out 
as direct relief, and this sum forms slightly less 
than 4.5 per cent of the total outlay in the ten 
years ended last March.’* 

The Times correspondents were convinced that 
unemployment insurance had demonstrated its 
value and that few Europeans would abolish the 
system. 

Workers Insured Against Unemployment. 
According to the International Labor Office in 

NUMBER OF PERSONS INSURED UNDER COM- 
PULSORY OR VOLUNTARY INSURANCE 
SYSTEMS OP SPECIFIED COUNTRIES 


Oountrv Insured 

persons 

Compulsory insurance 

Australia: Queensland '. 137,000* 

Austria 1,800,000 * 

Bulgaria 287,000 

Germany 16,738,000 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 12,100,000 

Irish Free State 284,000 

Italy 2,600,000* 

Poland 1,033,000 

Switzerland (0 Cantons) 150,000* 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Russia) 10,000,000 ^ 


ToUl 44,620,000 

Tclwitary insurance 

Belgium 028,000 

Csechoslovalcia 1,129,000 

Denmark 288,000 

Finland (*) 

France 200,000 

Netherlands 888,000 

Norway 48,000 

Switzerland (14 Cantons) 165,000* 


Total 2,841,000 


* Estimate. 

^ Estimate. Since Oct. 9, 1930, the authorities have 
suspended all insurance benefits until further notice, ow- 
ing to the situation of the labor market. 

* No estimate available. 
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1931, a total of 47,600,000 workers were insured 
against unemployment in 17 countries. Of this 
number, 44,629,000 were under the protection of 
compulsory insurance systems; and 2,841,000 re- 
ceived the protection of voluntary insurance 
schemes. It is significant to note that in 1919 the 
number of workers similarly insured was from 
only 4,500,000 to 5,000,000, of whom 3,700,000 
lived in Great Britain. The table on page 796 
presents this interesting information for the 17 
countries in question. 

Pbesidkntial Progbamme. On Aug. 19, 1931, 
to co5rdinate all those private charitable relief 
programmes, in the success of which President 
Hoover was preparing to place all his confidence 
that the problem of unemployment could be met 
without the need of public assistance, the Presi- 
dent announced the creation of an unofficial re- 
lief administration. Walter S. Gifford was named 
to direct the unemployment activities throughout 
the United States during the following winter 
and to coordinate the nation-wide effort for pri- 
vate relief. Five sub-committees were designated 
by Mr. Gifford to deal with the various aspects 
of the unemployment problem, as follows: (1) 
Committee on mobilization of relief resources, 
to concern itself with the raising of funds; (2) 
Committee on employment plans and suggestions, 
to concern itself with securing the maximum em- 
ployment; (3) Committee on administration of 
relief, to concern itself with the problem of spend- 
ing relief funds; (4) Committee on cooperation 
with national groups and associations, to con- 
cern itself with enlisting support for the entire 
unemployment relief plan; (5) Committee on 
programme of Federal public works, to concern it- 
self with the general programme of public works. 

It was made plain by this organization that no 
effort would be made to set up a private relief 
fund on a nation-wide basis, but that relief was 
to be considered as essentially the responsibility 
of the States and the local communities. 

In the month of March, following the end of the 
Congressional session, President Hoover vetoed 
the Wagner bill whose purpose was to set up a 
nation-wide, coordinated employment service 
based upon Federal support of existing State 
agencies. This vetoed Wagner bill was one of three 
originally proposed by Senator Wagner. See 
United States under Congress, 

In July, 1931, a petition w'as drawn up by some 
1200 economists, social workers, educators, labor 
leaders, and public officials, urging on President 
Hoover to call a special session of Congress to 
deal with the unemployment situation. The peti- 
tion declared that there were in the country fully 
6,000,000 persons unemployed and perhaps as 
many more working on such short time that their 
income and purchasing i)ower had been severely 
reduced. Private charitable funds were inadequate 
to cope with the situation; many of these were 
on the verge of depletion; further contributions 
seemed hopeless to attain. Many local and State 
governments which had been supplementing the 
private charitable funds were reaching the limit 
of their legal capacity to borrow. This group, 
therefore, suggested Federal appropriations of 
$3,000,000,000 for public works; $250,000,000 
to match amounts spent by States and com- 
munities on unemployment relief ; and $250,000,- 
000 as grants in aid to State unemployment in- 
surance systems, to be set up. 

In a number of addresses and statements dur- 
ing the year, President Hoover showed that he 


had steadfastly turned his face against public 
relief conduct^ by the Federal Government. In 
one of these pronouncements he declared: “With 
the organized cooperation of local and State and 
Federal authorities, and the large number of 
relief and charitable organizations, the problem 
w'as successfully handled last winter. We shall 
adapt organization methods in such^ manner as 
may be necessary for the coming winter.** Against 
this position, increasingly, many public men as 
well as social workers and publicists raised their 
voices in dissent, insisting that charity was in- 
adequate and that only a large scale Federal pro- 
gramme of relief through public works could 
start once again the wheels of industry going to 
increase income and release purchasing power. 

The Swope Plan. One of the most widely dis- 
cussed proposals for unemployment prevention 
and relief was that presented by Gerard Swope, 
President of the General Electric Co., on Sept. 
16, 1931. He proposed Federal legislation requir- 
ing commercial and industrial concerns with 60 
or more employees to form trade associations, 
whose aim would be the adjustment of produc- 
tion in each industry to consumption. The trade 
associations would each have a general adminis- 
trative board of nine members, of which three 
would be elected by the association, three by the 
employees, and three appointed by a Federal su- 
pervisory body representing the public. Each com- 
pany would be required to submit uniform quar- 
terly and annual financial statements to the 
Federal supervisory body. 

Mr. Swope 8 proposals for the protection of 
employees were similar to those placed in effect 
by the General Electric Company in 1929. They 
included group life and disability insurance, a 
pension system, and unemployment insurance 
for employees receiving $5000 a year or less. After 
five years* service, employees would be required to 
put 1 per cent of their earnings into the pension 
fund and a similar amount into the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund, besides contributing equally 
with the employers toward the cost of life and 
disability insurance. 

Pbogbamme of the a. F. of L. The executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor, in 
its annual report submitted to the order s con- 
vention, outlined the following programme for 
the stabilization of business and to cope with the 
present depression : ( 1 ) The calling of a national 
conference of employers and labor on the spread- 
ing out of jobs; (2) immediate inauguration of 
the 6-day week and the shorter day; (3) estab- 
lishment of n national economic council; (4) 
maintenance of wage structure and wage stand- 
ards; (5) guaranty to tlie employed that they 
will keep their jobs; (6) prohibition of child 
labor; (7) a long range scientific plan to sta- 
bilize industry. See Labor, American Federa- 
tion OF. 

Pbogbamme of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, In October, there appeared the report of 
a committee of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
on the industrial depression, with recommenda- 
tions for meeting prevailing bad conditions. The 
following were the major suggestions of this re- 
port from the nation’s most important employ- 
ers* organization: (1) Limited amendment of 
the anti-trust laws; (2) establishment of pri- 
vately sustained systems of unemployment bene- 
fits, based upon definite reserves; (3) the setting 
up of a national economic council ; ( 4 ) local as op- 
posed to national effort to find jobs for the em- 
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ployed; (5) a curb by commodity and security 
excbanges on manipulative speculation; (0) in- 
ternational disarmament; (7) the planning and 
execution of public works. 

New Yoek State Uneicployment Relief Act. 
On Sept. 23» 1931, Governor Roosevelt signed an 
act providing for unemployment relief by the 
establishment of a State fund of $20,000,000. The 
purpose of this act, as stated in the preamble, 
was : **To relieve the people of the State from the 
hardships and suffering caused by unemployment, 
creating and organizing for such purposes a 
temporary emergency relief administration, pre- 
scribing its powers and duties and making an 
appropriation for its work.” The relief fund was 
to be raised by a 60 per cent increase in the 
State income tax. This temporary state agency 
was to function only during the emergency 
period, which we defined as existing between 
Nov. 1, 1931, and June 1, 1932. Two forms of 
relief were provided for : ( 1 ) Work relief, to con- 
sist of wages paid by a municipal corporation to 
persons for tlie performance of services connected 
with work undertaken by such corporation, in- 
dependent of work under a contract or for which 
an annual appropriation had been made. (2) 
Home relief, which was defined as meaning shel- 
ter, fuel, food, clothing, light, and so forth, by 
a municipal corporation to unemployed persons 
and their dependents in their own homes. In 
order to facilitate the administration of the act, 
each city of the State was to be considered a 
separate public welfare district. 

Conference on Permanent Preventives op 
Unemployment. The Conference on Permanent 
Preventives of Unemployment, held under the 
joint auspices of the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the Social Justice Commission of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, and the Social 
Service Commission of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, was held in 
Washington on Jan. 26-27, 1931. 

Not a few of the speakers pointed to the grow- 
ing menace of technological unemployment in the 
country which, by decreasing the number of 
available jobs, threatened purchasing power by 
its inevitable diminution of the national income 
going to labor. Thus, John P. Frey, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, quoting from the cen- 
sus of manufactures, showed that in 1927 wages 
in all manufacturing industries, exclusive of 
salaries, amounted to $10,849,000,000, and in 
1929, $11,422,000,000, an increase of $572,829,- 
000. On the other hand, in 1927 the value of 
manufactured goods was $02,718,000,000, and in 
1929, it was $69,418,000,000. In short, while the 
purchasing power of the wage earners had in- 
creased $600,000,000, the value of manufactured 
products had increased ten times as much. 

Unemployment in Foreign Countries. The 
Monthly Labor Review, printed the following sum- 
mary of the unemployment situation in foreign 
countries at the end of tlie months indicated: 
Australia (December, 1931), 118,732 trade union- 
ists unemployed, representing 28 per cent of all 
the trade unionists in the country. Austria (De- 
cember, 1931), 329,595 unemployed persons in re- 
ceipt of benefits under compulsory insurance 
system. Belgium (December, 1931), 128,000 

wholly unemployed persons or 17 per cent of the 
total receiving benefits from unemployment in- 
surance societies; 134,799 persons or 19.2 per 
cent partially unemployed and receiving benefits 


(in November). Canada (June, 1931), 32,682 
trade unionists unemployed representing 16.3 per 
cent of the total (21.1 per cent for DecernW, 
1931). Czechoslovakia (December, 1931), 480,- 
775 unemployed persons on the live register; 
105,846 unemployed persons in receipt of ^nefits 
from the trade union insurance funds (in Novem- 
ber), representing 8.3 per cent of the total. Free 
City of Danzig (lumber, 1931 ) , 32,956 unemploy- 
ed persons registered. Denmark (December, 1931 ) , 
91,216 unemployed trade unionists receiving 
benefits from unemployment funds, represent- 
ing 30.4 per cent of the total. Estonia (Novem- 
ber, 1931), 7554 unemployed persons remained 
on the live re^ster. Finland (November, 1931), 
18,095 unemployed persons registered. France 
(December, 1931), 147,009 persons in receipt of 
unemployment benefits. Germany (December, 
1931), 5,668,187 unemployed persons registered; 
42.2 per cent of all trade unionists wholly un- 
employed; 22.3 per cent of all trade unionists 
partially unemployed; 3,147,807 persons in re- 
ceipt of unemployment benefits. Great Britain 
and }iorthem Ireland (December, 1931), 2,262,- 
700 persons wholly unemployed and receiving bene- 
fits under compulsory insurance scheme, repre- 
senting 17.7 per cent of total; 408,117 temporary 
stoppages, representing 3.2 per cent of total; 
2,569,949 persons registered with employment ex- 
changes (Great Britain only). Hungary (Decem- 
ber, 1931), 31,906 members of the Social Demo- 
cratic trade unions unemployed. Irish Free State 
(December, 1931), 30,865 unemployed persons in 
receipt of compulsory insurance benefits. Italy 
(December, 1031), 982,321 wholly unemployed 
persons registered; 32,949 partially unemployed 
persons registered. Latvia (December, 1931), 21,- 
682 unemployed persons remaining on the live 
register. Netherlands (December, 1931), 157,933 
unemployed persons in receipt of benefits from 
unemployment insurance societies, representing 
29.7 per cent of total. New Zealand (December, 
1931), 47,096 unemployed unionists. Norway 
(November, 1931), 10,677 unemployed members 
of 10 trade unions, representing 22.8 per cent of 
total; 34,789 unemployed persons remaining on 
the live register. Poland (December, 1931), 289,- 
100 unemployed persons registered with employ- 
ment offices. Rumania (December, 1931), 49,393 
unemployed persons remaining on the live regis- 
ter. Saar Territory (November, 1931 ) , 28,659 un- 
employed persons registered. Sweden (December, 
1931), 110,149 unemployed trade unionists, repre- 
senting 27.2 per cent of total. Switzerland (De- 
cember, 1931), 41,611 wholly unemployed persons 
in receipt of unemployment benefits, representing 
10.1 per cent of total; 51,900 partially unem- 
ployed persons in receipt of unemployment bene- 
fits; representing 14.4 per cent of total (No- 
vember, 1931). Yugoslavia (November, 1931), 
10,349 unemployed persons registered. 

Great Britain. Marked changes in the British 
unemployment system were introduced by legisla- 
tion passed by Parliament in August and Septem- 
ber, 1931. The so-called ‘^anomalies” act of 
August was designed to eliminate anomalies from 
the system, while under the national economy 
act, which received the royal asset September 
30, benefits were reduced, contributions increased, 
and a distinction established between normal and 
transitional benefits. The latter changes, which 
became effective October 5, were based on the as- 
sumption that for the year 1932-33 there would 
be an average of 3,000,000 persons unemployed 
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on the live regieter. The rates of weekly benefits 
were reduced by 10 per cent, the more important 
changes being as follows: Man, from 17 b. Od. to 
15s. 3d. ($371); woman, from 158. Od. to 13s. 
6d. ($3.28) ; adult dependent, from Os. Od. to 8 b. 
Od. ($1.95); child dependent, to remain at 2s. 
(48.7 cents) ; young man, from 14b. Od. to 12s. 
6d. ($3.04) ; young woman, from 12s. Od. to 10s. 
9d. ($2.62). Employers, employed workers and 
the government were to contribute equally on 
behalf of each employed worker, but the rate of 
weekly contribution from each was increased in 
the following amounts: Men, lOd. (20.3 cents); 
women and young men, 9d. (18.3 cents) ; young 
women, 8d. (16.2 cents) ; boys, 6d. (10.1 cents) ; 
girls, 4V^d. (9.1 cents). The amended scheme also 
proposed to have a sharp cleavage between the 
insurance benefits and the transitional benefits 
(the so called “dole”). The former was to be 
limited to 26 weeks in one year after which the 
applicant would have to qualify by a period of 
contribution before he could again draw insur- 
aiicc benefits. If he was unable to secure employ- 
ment and make these contributions he was to 
apply for the transitional benefits; in other 
words, he was tO be transferred from the insur- 
ance class to the relief class. Persons requesting 
such transference were to be required to submit 
to an examination as to their needs at the un- 
employment exchange. There was to be no borrow- 
ing on behalf of the insurance fund beyond the 
existing statutory limit. Whatever amount that 
was needed to balance the accounts of the unem- 
ployment fund was to be furnished in the form 
of grants from the current revenue and the esti- 
mated amount of this grant for the period 1932- 
33 was £22,200,000. 

Spain. A decree of the Spanish government, is- 
sued Sept. 30, 1931, provided for the enforce- 
ment, beginning Jan. 1, 1932, of the unemploy- 
ment insurance law of May 25, 1931. The decree 
established a National Fund for Involuntary 
Unemployment (Caja Nacional Contra el Faro 
Forzoso) f the funds to be secured through State 
appropriations, gifts, contributions from assisted 
insurance associations, and the income from 
funds or piopcity under the management of the 
National Fund. All workers between the ages of 
1() and 05 whose annual earnings did not exceed 
6000 pesetas (about $1158) were eligible for 
uiicniployment benefits, provided they had been 
registered in one of the recognized associations 
for BIX months preceding the beginning of un- 
oniploymcut. 

ISee PusiNESs Review; Food and Nutrition; 
Labor Legislation; Labor Lexjislation, Amer- 
ican Association for; Social Progress; Wel- 
fare Work; Agriculture, U. IS. Department 
OF; Peace; and articles on Canada under Busi- 
ness Conditions^ Spain under History^ etc. 

UNION COLLEGE. A nonsectarian college 
for men in Schenectady, N. Y., founded in 1766. 
The 1931 enrollment of regular students totaled 
842. In addition there were 20 graduate students. 
The faculty numbered 85. The amount of endow- 
ment and income for the year was more than 
$3,000,000. During the year athletics were put 
on an academic basis, with three professors and 
one instructor in the department. The library 
contained 75,000 volumes. President, Frank 
Parker Day, LL.D. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFBICA. See South 
Africa, Union of. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST BEFUB- 
Lies (U.S.S.B.). A republic comprising the 
greater part of the former Russian Empire. 
Capital, Moscow. 

Area and Population. According to the Soviet 
Union Information Bureau, which supplied much 
of the material used in this article, the area of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 8,199,- 
258 square miles. The population as of July 1, 
1931, was estimated by the Central Statistical 
Board at 162,700,000. The population, according 
to the census of 1926-27 was 147,013.600, includ- 
ing 71,024,300 males and 75,989,300 females. In 
1914 the population of the same territory was 
138.200,000. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 1931 
was composed of seven constituent republics, 
which in turn included 15 autonomous republics 
and 18 autonomous areas. The Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic contained 94 per cent 
of the area and 76 per cent of the population of 
the entire Soviet Union. The estimated area and 
population of the seven constituent republics on 
July 1, 1931, is shown in the accompanving table 
from the Economic Review of the Soviet Union, 


AREA AND POPULATION OP THE SOVIET 
UNION, BY CONSTITUENT REPUBLICS, 1931 


Population Rural 

Republic Area* (thous.) Cities Soviets 

R.S.F.S.R 19,662.9 112,181.0 515 50,139 

White Ruisift 126.8 5,275.0 29 1,418 

Ukraine 425.0 81,625.6 80 11,040 

Uzbekistan 176.1 4,746.2 18 1,698 

Transcaucasia . . . 185.5 6,495.9 49 2,584 

Turkmenistan .... 491.2 1,149.1 7 457 

Tadzhikistan 141.6 1,186.6 5 876 


21,236.1 162,686.3 708 67,662 


* Thousands of square kilometers (1 square kilometer 
= 0.886 square mile). 


Population of the principal cities at the census 
of 1926; Moscow, 2,124,500; Leningrad, 1,614,- 
008; Kiev, 513,789; Baku, 452,808; Odessa, 420,- 
888; Kharkov, 417,342; Rostov-on-Don, 308,284; 
Tashkent, 323,613; and Tiflis, 292,973. Moscow's 
population in 1931 was estimated at 2,800,000. 

Education. Public education in the Soviet 
Union is a charge against each of the seven 
constituent republics and against the localities 
concerned. For 1931 budgetary outlays planned 
for education amounted to $1,854,000,000. For 
previous fiscal year actual expenditures were 
$1,100,000,000. The number of pupils in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools (at end of each school 
year) are shown in the accompanying table. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


Elementary Secondary 

schools schools 


1914 7.236,000 668,600 

1929 10,462,200 1,444.900 

1930 11,775,600 1,599,200 

1931 17,342,300 1,980,200 


Students in higher educational, trade and voca- 
tional institutions (in thousands, at end of each 
education year) are enumerated in the table on 
page 800. 

In 1920-30 it was announced that 62.6 per 
cent of the population 10 years of age and over 
was literate. For 1913 the figure was 33 per cent. 

Production, etc. Land and natural resources 
are held in trust by the government for the gen- 
eral population, and may not be acquired by pri- 
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SDU01.TIONAL. TRADE. AND VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
[000 omUud] 

Type of institution * IBld 1020 1080 1081 

Higher education 109.9 218.2 291.4 858.2 

Secondary technical schools .... S16.8 578.7 609.8 

Industrial and agricultural 

schools 266.9 184.7 878.9 444.4 

Factory training schools 163.8 568.9 1,197.8 

Workers* faculties 68.2 247.5 831.7 


vate title. Every citizen is entitled to secure land 
for cultivation, the form of tenure being that of 
perpetual leasehold. Natural resources are ex- 
ploited by State trusts, by mixed companies, 
under concession, in which the State has a par- 
ticipating interest; or by private companies. 

The adoption b^ the Soviet Congress in May, 
1929, of an ambitious five-year plan for economic 
development was considered the moat important 
constructive step since the revolution. (For sum- 
mary of the plan, see 1929 Year Book). 

In view of the progress made in 1928-29, the 
“control figures’* for 1029-30 were revised up- 
ward on the basis of completing the Five-Year 
Plan in four years. In the original plan the in- 
crease of the industrial output for 1929-30 was 
set at 21.5 per cent. It was revised to 31.5 per 
cent. The actual result, 24.6 per cent, while com- 
fortably abo\e the original plan, was well below 
the ambitious new goal. As a result of the first 
two years under the Five-Year Plan the industrial 
output was increased about 56 per cent. The 
oiiginal schedule called for an increase of 47.6 
per cent. The output for 1930 was double that of 
1913. The production of large-scale industry in the 
calendar year 1931 was valued at 27,100,000,000 
rubles ($14,000,000,000), or 21.7 per cent more 
than in 1930 (1 ruble = $0.5146 in the U.S.S.R). 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1031, the fiscal year was 
changed to coincide with the calendar year (in- 
stead of ending September, 30), so the interven- 
ing period Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1930, was made a 
“special quarter.” During this quarter the in- 
crease in industrial output was 20 per cent as 
compared with the same period of 1929. 

The original Five-Year Plan called for an in- 
crease of 22.1 per cent in the output of industry 
during the fiscal year 1930-31. The “control fig- 
ures” for 1931 stepped up the tempo considerably, 
fixing the goal for 1931 at 46 per cent above the 
output for 1930. In some of the heavy industries 
the poor transport facilities were responsible for 
a disappointing showing. In iron and steel pro- 
duction the output for the year was below 
the same period of 1930 owing to slow delivery 
of ore and fuel at the mills, and the coal output 
for the period showed little advance over 1930 
owing to congestion at the mines. 

However, the 1931 output of large-scale in- 
dustry was 38 per cent above the figure set for 
the third year of the Five-Year Plan. Percentage 
increases in the value of output over 1930 were 
reported as follows : Heavy industry, 28.7 ; lumber 
industry, 12.6; light industry, 13; food, 26.4. 
Industry as a whole fell below the “control figure** 
for 1931. The net income of all branches of na- 
tional economy was estimated at 37,800,000,000 
rubles ($19,500,000,000), in 1926-27 prices, or 
26,500,000,000 rubles in pre-war prices. Accord- 
ing to estimates of Soviet economists, the Soviet 
Union, which in 1928 ranked fifth in volume of 
industrial production, by August, 1931, ranked 
second to the United States, having outstripped 


Gemany, Great Britain, and France in output. 

During 1931 Soviet industries began the pro- 
duction of 76 different types of machinery never 
produced in Russia before, for the most part ag- 
ricultural machinery. Output of tractors for the 
12 months was over 40,200, compared with 1 3,400 
for the entire year 1930. During 1931, Uiore than 
225 new industrial enterprises started opera- 
tions, among them the Kharkov tractor plant, 
with an eventual capacity of 50,000 to 60,000 
tractors annually, and the reconstructed Amo 
plant in Moscow, scheduled to turn out 10,000 
motor trucks in 1932. Other giant plants ap- 
proaching completion or in partial operation to- 
wards the end of the year were the Nizhni - 
Novgorod automobile plant, with an eventual 
capacity of 94,000 motor trucks and 50,000 
passenger cars annually; the tractor plant at 
Chiliabinsk, with an eventual capacity of 40,000 
caterpillar-type tractors annually, and the com- 
bine plant at Saratov. The first blast furnaces 
were in operation both at the Magnitogorsk steel 
plant, in the southern Urals, with an eventual 
capacity of 2,600,000 metric tons of pig iron an- 
nually, and the Kuznetsk steel plant in Siberia, 
with an eventful capacity of 1,100,000 tons. 

The “socialized sector” in agriculture doubled 
in size in 1931. By autumn 60 per cent of all 
peasant farms were organized in collectives, as 
compared with 30 per cent the jirevious year. 

Preliminary estimates fixed the total sow'ii 
area for 1931 at 137,000,000 hectares, of which 
the grain area was approximately 1 10,000,000 hec- 
tares. The respective figures for 1930 were 127,- 

700.000 hectaies and 102,614,000 hectares. State 
grain collections up to the end of 1931 were re- 
ported to be 89.6 per cent of the total scheduled 
in the Five-Year Plan, although 3.1 ])er cent nioie 
than the 1930 total. From these figures, it was 
estimated that the total grain collections to Dec. 
31, 1931, were alK>ut 22,370,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 21,700,000 tons in 1930 

The grain crop of 1930 was 87,300,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 76,200,000 metric tons 
the previous year and the pre-war average of 
75,000,000 to 80,000,000 metric tons. Gram ex- 
ports, which were negligible in 1928 and 1929, 
were resumed in the hummer of 1930. For the 
fiscal year 1929-30 they were 2,215,437 metric 
tons. The pre-war average w'as about 11,000,000 
metric tons. Up to June 30, 1931, exjiorts of 
wheat from the 1930 crop amounted to nearly 

3.500.000 metric tons (120,000,000 bushels). Sec 
Agriculture under World Agriculture. 

The sum of $3,847,000,000 was allotted for 
capital investment for industry and electrifica- 
tion in 1931, as compared with $2,300,000,000 
expended in 1929-30. 

Production of coal by the United Coal Industry 
in 1931 was 56,000,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 40,670,000 metric tons in 1928-29 ; 28,356,000 
tons ill 1913. The U.S.S.R. ranked second among oil- 
producing countries, with a production of 22,334,- 
000 metric tons during 1931, as compared with 
7,200,000 duringl925 and9,215,911 in 1913. Statis- 
tics of iron and steel production are as follows: 

IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 
[Thousands of metric tons] 

1931 • 1929-80 1028-29 1018 


Pig Iron 4,900 4,962 4,018 4,206 

Steel 5,800 5,552 4,728 4,247 

RoUed Iron 4,000 4,440 4,018 8,509 


• Preliminiry. 
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On Aug. 1, 1931, it was announced that the 
seven-hour day, which was'being introduced ^ad- 
ually, applied to 70 per ‘cent of the workers. 
Workers employed in industry in the Soviet 
Union (except small-scale plants with less than 
30 operatives, or less than 15 operatives plus 
power) increased from 2,690,000 in 1028 to 

2,921,000 in 1929 and 3,642,000 in 1930. Unem- 
ployment, which reached a peak of 1,741,000 in 
April, 1029, was rapidly dissipated as the con- 
struction projects under the Five-Year Flan 
took shape. By the fall of 1930 the Soviet au- 
thorities reported an increasing labor shortage, 
especially in the more skilled occupations. Dur- 
ing 1931 it was necessary to engage several thou- 
sand skilled workers from foreign countries. 
Some 6500 were from the United States. Late 
in 1930 the government withdrew the benefits 
of unemployment relief from persons who habitu- 
ally refused work. 

CoMMUUCE. The foreign trade turnover for re- 
cent years is shown in the accompanying table. 

SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE, 1925-30 • 

Exports Imports Total 

J024-25 . . 1296.125.000 $870,800,000 $666,925,000 

1925- 26 . . . 348.447.000 389,546,000 737.995.000 

1926- 27 . . . 396,807,500 366,989,000 763,796,500 

1927- 28 . . . 398.564.000 486.523.000 885.087.000 

1928- 20 . . 458.350,000 431,055,000 889.405.000 

1029-30 . . . 616,117,550 650,351.660 1,066,469,210 

1930 » 633,700,000 646,300.000 1,079.000.000 


® The fiscal year, covering the period from November 1 
to Hoptember 30, was changed on Jan. 1, 1931, to coin- 
cide with the calendar year. 

* The 1930 figures (calendar year) are from the U. S. 
Departnitiut of Commerce. 

Tlie ])rineijial Soviet exports in 1929-30 were 
oil products .$80,000,000, grain $.59,000,000, lum- 
l)cr and plywood $51,000,000, furs $42,000,000. 
The principal iinpoits were machinery and equip- 
ment $215,000,000, cotton $33,000,000, and iron 
and steel $31,000,000. Soviet trade with the six 
principal countries is shown in the accompanying 
table. 


SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE, BY COUNTRIES 
[In thousands of rubles; ruble == $0 5140] 


1928-29 1929-30 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 


Germany 208,537 188,466 214,254 234,389 

Great Britain . 192,503 44,338 238,158 78,925 

United States . 38,469 152,925 44,579 280.360 

Persia 74,061 63,766 61,189 47,855 

Latvia 69,995 16,312 70,083 14,907 

Franco 43,139 30,425 44,716 82,255 


Figures of the United States Department of 
Commerce on Soviet-American trade for the years 
192.5 through 1931 arc given herewith. 

SOVIET-AMERICAN TRADE, 1925-81 


Amencan 
exports to 
U. S.S.IC, 


1925 $ 68,900,000 • 

1026 48,900,000 

1927 64,900,000 

3928 74,100,000 

1929 84,700,000 

1930 114,350,000 


1931 » 103,668,800 


Amertean 

imports from Total 

if. 8. 8. R. 

$18,200,000 $ 82,100,000 

14.100.000 64,000,000 

12.800.000 77,700,000 

14,000,000 88,100,000 

22.500.000 107,200,000 

23.889.000 188,195,000 

13,206,390 116,875,190 


■ Including fiour valued at $20,000,000 purchased be- 
cause of the poor harvest of 1924. 

* Preliminary. 

Finance. The budget for 1982 envisaged rev- 
enues of 27,500,000,000 rubles and expenditures of 


27,000,000,000 rubles. Since 1923-24 each budget 
has produced a surplus of revenues over expendi- 
tures. Revenues in classified form in budgets of 
the past three years in thousands of rubles (one 
ruble equals $0.5146 at par of exchange) are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

SOVIET REVENUE BUDGETS 


1927-28 1928-29 1929-80 

Taxes and excises . . . 3,255,663 8,995,895 5,951.000 

State properties and 

establishmenU 717,870 808,940 1.882,000 

Transport and com- 
munications 2,101,674 2,277.346 8,363.000 

State loans and other 875,806 955,208 1,331,000 


Total 6,950,918 8,036,889 12,527,000 


Preliminary returns on 1931 budget operations, 
published by the Soviet Commissar for Finance 
Dec. 25, 1931, showed revenues and expenditures 
balancing at 20,450,000,000 rubles (about $10,- 
530,000,000), compared with estimated revenues 
of 21,770,000,000 rubles. Revenues included 2,954,- 

200.000 in state loans. Of the total expenditures 
in 1931, 15,300 million rubles, or 75 per cent, went 
toward financing the national economy; 1200 
millions, or over fi per cent, for social and cultural 
work; and 1100 millions, or 0 per cent, for de- 
fense. The total internal state debt increased from 

1.422.100.000 rubles on Oct. 1, 1928, to 3,432,200,- 
000 rubles on Oct. 1, 1930. 

Currency circulation Nov. 29, 1931, was 5200 
million rubles, as compared with 4302 million 
rubles Jan. 1, 1931, and 2773 million rubles 
Jan. 1, 1930. During the year ending Sept. 30, 
1031, the gold fund in the State Bank increased 
30 per cent. Savings deposits Feb. 1, 1931, were 

790.400.000 rubles, as compared with 597,600,000 
rubles Feb. 1, 1930. 

Transpout. In 1930 the railway system of the 
Soviet Union comprised 79,934 kilometers (49,- 
174 miles) of line as compared with 77,127 kilo- 
meters the previous year ( 1 kilometer equals 0.021 
miles). Railw^ay operations in 1929-30 aggre- 
gated 138.0 billion ton-kilometers of freight, as 
compared with 106.7 billion ton-kilometers in 
1928-29. A total of 234,900,000 metric tons of 
freight and 610,200,000 passengers were carried 
in 1929-30, or increases of 34 and 50 per cent 
respectively, over the figures for 1928-29. Despite 
the great increase in ojierations, the railways 
failed to cope adequately with the tremendous 
demands placed on them by the expansion of in- 
dustry and agriculture. In the fall of 1931 A. A. 
Andreyev, one of the most conspicuous of the 
younger Soviet executives, was made Commissar 
for Transportation. 

Shipping. The Soviet mercantile marine in 1930 
consisted of 317 vessels of 600,000 tons capacity, 
as compared with 284 vessels of 495,000 tons in 
1929. In 1931, 500,000 tons of additional shipping 
were under construction in Soviet yards. The 
freight turnover in Soviet ports in 1930 was 46,- 

500.000 tons, as against 44,500,000 tons in 1913. 

Electrification. Under the Five-Year Plan a 

system of 64 regional power plants with a capac- 
ity of 5,300,000 kilowatts was to be completed. 
By the close of 1930, 81 regional plants with a 
total capacity of 1,300,000 kilowatts were in op- 
eration. The giant plant on the Dnieper River, 
which was to have an eventual capacity of 558,- 
000 kilowatts (over 750,000 horse power) was 
nearing completion at tlie close of 1931. Partial 
operation was scheduled for the summer of 1932. 
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Construction of a second giant power station at 
Kemerovo, Siberia, was begun at the close of 
1930. Its capacity was to be 660,000 kilowatts. 
The total Kussian output of electric power in 
millions of kilowatt hours was: 1913, 1945; 
1927-28, 6165; 1928-29, 6208; 1931, 10,600. 

Government. A description of the constitution 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will be 
found in the Year Book for 1921 Toward the 
close of 1931 the Council of People’s Commissars 
was composed as follows: Chairman of the Coun- 
cil, V. M. Molotov; Vice Chairmen, J. E. Budzu- 
tak, V. V. Kuibyshev, A. A. Andreyev; Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs, M. M. Litvinov; for Army 
and Navy, K. E. Voroshilov; for Internal Supply, 
A. I. Mikcwan; for Foreign Trade, A. Rosen- 
goltz; for Transportation, A. A. Andreyev; for 
Water Transportation, N. M. Yanson; for Posts 
and Telegraphs, A. I. Rykov; for Finance, G. T. 
Grinko; for Workers* and Peasants* Inspection, 
J. E. Rudzutak; Chairman Supreme Economic 
Council, G. K. Ord jonikidze ; Chairman State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan), V. V. Kuiby- 
shev; Commissar for Agriculture, Y. A. 
Yakovlev; for Labor, A. M. Tsikhon. The chair- 
men of the Central Executive Committee were: 
M. J. Kalinin, G. J. Petrovsky, A. G. Chervia- 
kov, Ganzanfar Mussabekov, Netyrbay Aitakov, 
Faizulla Khodzhayev, Maksum Nusrutulla. 
These chairmen of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee are the presidents of the constituent repub- 
lics. Josef Stalin, General Secretary of the Rus- 
sian Communist party, exercised the controlling 
influence in government and politics. 

History 

Internal Developments. The third and 
"crucial** year of the Five-Year Plan brought the 
Soviet r6mme both striking victories and severe 
repulses. Three major objectives of the plan were 
achieved — ^the political socialization of peasant 
holdings, the laying of foundations for an inde- 
pendent industrial system, and the completion 
of primary industrial plants in the interior. 
Despite slackness in some industries, the general 
advance in industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion continued. Finally, Soviet diplomacy aided 
by the dissensions of the Western European states 
effectively banished the threat of an economic 
boycott by the capitalist powers. 

On the other hand, the Soviet effort to convert 
Russia overnight to a highly industrialized na- 
tion encountered three great obstacles. One was 
the world economic depression, which, by reduc- 
ing the value of Soviet exports, cut down im- 
ports of much-needed foreign machinery and 
technical services, and forced a general slacken- 
ing in the tempo of industrial development. Sec- 
ondly, adverse weather conditions reduced the 
amount of grain available for export and the 
opposition of the peasants on collectivized farms 
made it difficult for the Government to ship 
abroad even the available export surplus. Thirdly, 
a lack of integp*ation or balance in the rapidly ex- 
panding socialized economic structure became 
painfully evident. 

The cumulative effect of these adverse factors 
was that the scarcity of consumption goods con- 
tinued, arousing dissatisfaction among the 
masses. Furthermore, the reduced returns from 
exports, reflected in an increasingly unfavorable 
balance of trade, aroused fears in some quarters 
that the Soviet government would be forced to 
suspend payments on its foreign commercial 


debts, variously estimated at from $160,000,000 
to $460,000,000. This in turn threatened to re- 
duce imports of foreign machinery, purchased 
partly on credit, which were essential to the 
planned development of the Soviet industrial 
structure. During the first six months of 1931, 
Soviet exports exceeded those for the same period 
of 1930 by 754,000 tons, but their value was $63,- 
730,000 less. 

With these primary factors in view, it is pos- 
sible to understand the full significance of the 
new economic policy introduced by Josef Stalin 
on June 23, 1931. Stalin*s announcement was 
compared in importance to Lenin’s "New Eco- 
nomic Policy** of ten years earlier. It caused a 
far-reaoliing revision of socialistic labor and in- 
dustrial policies and methods in the direction of 
greater individual responsibility and of reward 
in proportion to the services rendered. As sum- 
marized by the Associated Press, Stalin’s new 
programme called for: (1) The readjustment of 
wages to make the scale commensurate with tlie 
type of labor performed and the reduction of 
lal^r turnover; (2) meeting the shortage of in- 
dustrial labor by the transfer of more peasants 
to industry as agriculture progressed toward 
mechanization; (4) improvement of the labor 
organization within industry to allow for the 
better distribution of labor and the elimination 
of "irresponsible methods”; (6) the more rapid 
development of skilled w'orkmen, engineers, and 
technicians from among the working class; (6) 
the termination of the "class war” and the wel- 
coming of specialists of the Czarist regime into 
industry on a full equality with other workers; 
(7) greatest development of interior sources of 
industry and of the piece-work system. 

Another change instituted following Stalin’s 
speech of June 23 was the formal abandonment in 
principle of the continuous-operation five-day 
week, with a staggered system of rest-days for 
the workers and everyday operation of machinery. 
Two years of trial had shown that in many in- 
dustries the continuous production idea put too 
great a test on machinery. After experiments 
with various rearrangements, a basic six-day 
week with a uniform rest-day for both men and 
machinery was adopted. A normal six-hour work- 
day was planned under this schedule. Nominally 
the change went into effect December 1, but it was 
understood that the transition would be gradual 
and the new law was not mandatory for all in- 
dustries. A series of later decrees inaugurated 
campaigns for the expansion of the livestock in- 
dustry, greater discipline and technical knowl- 
edge among industrial workers, and the curbing 
of "kulak tendencies” among the peasants of the 
collective farms. 

The new giant enterprises, the first of which 
were painfully slow in reaching a respectable 
rate of production, were making a better showing 
by the latter half of 1031. 

Toward the end of the year, however, there 
were increasing indications that in 1932, the 
final year of the Five-Year Plan, production 
quotas would have to be revised downward. An 
emergency committee headed by V. V. Kuiby- 
shev, chief of the State Planning Commission, 
was appointed October 18 to speed the mobiliza- 
tion of the food crops for export. The 1932 pro- 
gramme was adopW at a meeting of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee commenang December 
20. And a meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Russian Communist party was called by 
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Stalin, as Secretary General of the party, for 
Jan. 30, 1932, to diecuBS the preliminary pro- 
gramme for the second Five-Year Plan. The “con- 
trol figures’* for 1032 presented a general pro- 
gramme roughly equivalent to that projected for 
the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1033, which was 
the final year of the original Five-Year Plan. 

Factional strife within the Communist party 
was relatively quiescent during the year. Stalin 
remained in complete control and the Right and 
Left elements in the party apparently made lit- 
tle effort to revive their opposition to his policies. 
Indeed, Rykov, Bukharin, Tomski, and other 
prominent leaders of the Ri^^ht opposition which 
was crushed in 1930, were given important posts 
in the Government and the party present^ a 
more united front than for a number of years. 
Nor ivas there trustworthy evidence of popular 
political unrest. The results of the annual party 
“cleansing,” made known April 23, showed that 
of 2,040,658 enrolled Communists on February 1, 
1,273,000 were examined as to their orthodoxy 
before party tribunals, about 100,000 were dis- 
missed, and 156,000 were reprimanded and placed 
on probation for a year. Of the total party mem- 
bership, 67 per cent were said to be wage earn- 
ers, 22 per cent peasants, and 11 per cent pro- 
fessional persons. 

At the sixth biennial All-Union Congress of 
Soviets, held in Moscow in March, the piece-work 
system for agricultural labor, tested with good 
results on the state farms, was widely applied 
to the collective farms. The Congress was 
attended by 1670 voting delegates (includ- 
ing 321 women) and 883 advisory delegates. 
Of the total delegates, 72.8 per cent were mem- 
bers of tlie Communist party, 2.4 per cent of the 
Communist Youth League, and 24.8 per cent 
non-party members. Sixty-six different national- 
ities within the Soviet Union were represented. 

Several additions were made to the cabinet 
portfolios during the year. A Commissariat for 
Agriculture and a Commissariat for Water 
Tiansportation were created. The Commissariat 
for Trade was divided into a Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade and a Commissariat for Internal 
Transport. A. I. Rykov, who was ousted from 
the chairmanship of the Council of Commissars 
in 1930 as a result of the intra-party struggle 
in which he opposed Stalin’s plan for speeding 
up industrial })roductlon and collectivization, re- 
turned to the Council in 1931 as Commissar for 
Posts and Telegraphs. 

Foreign Relations. Emboldened by the steady 
internal progress of the Soviet Union, the Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs played a more im- 
portant r61e ill world, and particularly Europe^, 
politics than had been possible before. Soviet 
foreign policy during the year was primarily 
economic in character. It aimed to promote the 
Five-Year Plan through the maintenance of peace, 
the opening up of new markets to Soviet exports, 
and the securing of liberal credit terms for Soviet 
purchases abroad. The promotion of a world 
communist revolution, which Lenin considered 
essential to the successful establishment of a 
communist state in Russia, was, at least tempo- 
rarily, abandoned. The Third International still 
functioned at Moscow, with the tacit support and 
approval of the Soviet government. But its world 
activities were subordinated to the exigencies of 
the Soviet Union’s political situation. 

During the first months of the year Soviet 
diplomacy, aided by the dissensions of the capital- 


ist powers, succeeded in banishing a major threat 
to the Five-Year Plan and socialist reconstruc- 
tion in Russia. A movement among the Western 
powers headed by France for an economic boycott 
of the Soviet Union had reached serious propor- 
tions. It was stimulated by damage to certain 
foreign business interests caused by cheap Rus- 
sian exports and by the widely expressed fear 
that the complete industrialization of Russia 
would enable her to drive many capitalist in- 
dustries to the wall. France and Belgium had 
introduced a licensing system for many Soviet 
products. Austria, Hungary, and Rumania had 
imposed restrictions on Soviet exports; similar 
action was contemplated by Yugoslavia and other 
states. In the United States, the Commissioner of 
Customs on Feb. 10, 1931, indirectly banned 
lumber and pulpwood imports from the four 
chief exporting districts of Northern Russia on 
the ground that convict labor was employed in 
the labor camps. On February 27, Canada im- 
posed a ban on Soviet coal, lumber, pulpwood, 
furs, and asbestos; the Soviet government retal- 
iated April 19 by prohibiting the purchases of 
Canadian goods or use of Canadian shipping. 

The boycott movement fell to the ground when 
it became evident that Germany, Italy, and Great 
Britain were reaping the benefits by increasing 
their trade with the Soviet Union. Both Germany 
and Italy in April concluded important trade 
agreements with Russia, advancing liberal credits 
in return for larger Soviet orders. More liberal 
credit terms were secured in Great Britain, while 
in the United States boycott propaganda was 
unsuccessful in the attempt to bar manganese 
and other Russian products. The Soviet-German 
agreement, signed at Berlin, April 14, pledged the 
Soviet Union to place with German firms ad- 
ditional orders totaling 300,000,000 marks (about 
$72,000,000) by Aug. 31, 1931. In return, credit 
periods ranging from 13 to 28.8 months were 
granted by German industrialists. The agreement 
with Italy provided for government-guaranteed 
credits of 76 per cent on Soviet orders up to 350,- 
000,000 lire (about $18,400,000), the credits ex- 
tending over 25 months after delivery. A treaty 
of commerce and navigation was signed with 
Turkey in March, and a new trade treaty with 
Persia on October 27. 

The political foundation for the trade treaties 
with Italy and Germany had been laid by Foreign 
Commissar Litvinov when he supported the Ger- 
man delegation as against France at the Decem- 
ber, 1930, session of the Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission in Geneva. Italy also aligned 
herself with Germany and the Soviet Union at 
Geneva, due undoubtedly to the increasing 
Franco-ltalian tension. This trend toward an 
entente among the Soviet Union, Germany, and 
Italy aroused much alarm among students of 
European politics. 

According to Walter Duranty, the well- 
informed Moscow correspondent of the New York 
Times, the Soviet policy in support of an anti- 
Versailles Treaty bloc changed sharply in the 
spring of 1931 when the influence of the British 
Foreign Office was exerted in Berlin and Rome 
to check this trend. There followed Litvinov’s 
proposal before the European Union Commission 
of the League of Nations (Mav 18, 1931) for an 
“economic non-aggression pact^’ to allow friendly 
competition between communism and capitalism. 
See UKiTBD States of Eubopb; League of Na- 
tions. 
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Meanwhile the anti-treaty bloc had been com- 
pletely — although possibly onljr temporarily — 
dissolved as a result of the tightening of the 
economic crisis and the threatened financial col- 
lapse of Germany. With the share increase in 
French influence (see Fbance under History) t 
the Conservative trend in Great Britain, the in- 
creasing difficulty in finding markets for Soviet 
exports, and, later, the possibility of dangerous 
complications in Manchuria, Litvinov found it 
advisable to cultivate friendly' relations with 
France and her allies, while striving to main- 
tain a certain community of interest with Ger- 
many and Italy. Negotiations were inaugurated 
and on July 11 the French government set aside 
its decree of Oct. 3, 1930, placing special re- 
strictions on Soviet imports. Reciprocally the 
Soviet government removed its retaliatory re- 
strictions against imports from France. A non- 
aggression pact between the two countries was 
initialed in the iiutumn but aroused strong objec- 
tion in the French press when published by the 
Echo de Paris Dec. 21, 1931. The pact had not 
been ratified by the end of the ^ear. 

The Franco-Soviet negotiations were accom- 
panied by the resumption in August of conversa- 
tions with the Polish Foreign Office looking toward 
a non-aggression pact. These negotiations had 
been carried on intermittently for nine years; 
their success depended largely upon the attitude 
of France and on the status of Polish-German 
relations. Russia now had similar non -aggression 
pacts with Germany, Turkey, Lithuania, Persia, 
and Afghanistan; the Afghan treaty was signed 
at Kabul in June, 1931, and in the same month 
the German-Soviet neutrality and economic non- 
aggression treaty of 1926 was renewed in Mos- 
cow. Toward the end of October a treaty of 
friendship and neutrality, concluded with Turkey 
in 1920, was renewed for a five-year period. The 
Sovict-Lithuanian treaty of 1926 was renewed in 
May, 1931, for live years (see Lithuania). 

In the Far East, the strife between Japanese 
and Chinese forces in Manchuria caused the 
Soviet government grave concern, particularly 
when the fighting moved toward the Chinese East- 
ern Railway (jointly operated by Soviet and 
Chinese stalls) and the Japanese forces captured 
Tsitsihar. While this concern was reflected in the 
Soviet press, the Soviet Foreign Office announced 
during October and November that the Soviet 
government was observing strict noninterference 
in the struggle, and would maintain a policy of 
peace. Relations with Finland remained strained, 
largely as a result of the development of the anti- 
Communist Lapuan movement in Finland. 

The Soviet Union continued its economic pene- 
tration of Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, northern 
Manchuria, Afghanistan, Persia, and Turkey. 
Motor roads were being built into Chinese Tur- 
kestan from the Turk-Sib Railway completed in 
1930, opening up a trade area largely inacces- 
sible from China proper. The increase of Soviet 
influence in Mongolia is described in the article 
Mongolia. Although the negotiations with China 
with regard to the Khabarovsk protocol of 1929 
had collapsed, the Chinese Eastern Railway was 
operated in accordance with the Russian terms. 

An important development of Soviet relations 
with foreign countries during the year was a 
decided change in the trend of Soviet foreign 
trade, which was probably imjplicit in Uie changed 
credit situation. While credit terms on Soviet 
orders wore improved in Germany, Italy, and 


Great Britain, in the United States, in line with 
the general credit stringency and as a result of 
the uncertainty about import restrictions and 
proposed embargo legislation, they were markedly 
less favorable. As a result of these conditions 
Germany definitely displaced the United States 
in 1931 as the principal country furnishing' Soviet 
imports. During 1931 Soviet orders placed in 
Germany aggregated $219,184,000, compared with 
$135,060,000 in 1930. Soviet orders placed in 
Great Britain aggregated £14,973,118, against 
£12,398,834 in 1930. Soviet orders placed in the 
United States in 1931 were valued at $51,232,000, 
compared with $149,223,000 in the year 192^30. 

See Siberia; Soviet Central Asia; Trans- 
caucasian Socialist Federated Soviet Repub- 
lic; Polar Research; Exploration. Also Fin- 
land, Poland, Rumania, Turkey, and France 
under History] Military Progress, Naval Prog- 
ress. 

Biblioorapuy. Michael Farbman, Piatiletka; 
Russians Five-Year Plan (New York, 1931); 
George 8. Counts, The Soviet Challenge io Amer- 
ica (New York. 1931 ) ; Sherwood Eddy, The Chal- 
lenge of Russia (New York, 1931); Calvin B. 
Hoover, The Economic Life of Soviet Russia 
(New York, 1931); Emile Burns, Ru8sia*8 Pro- 
ductive System (New York. 1931) ; H. R. Knick- 
erbocker The Red Trade Menace (New York, 
1931); Budish and Shipman, Soviet Foreign 
Trade — Menace or Promise (New York, 1931); 
Samuel N. Harper, Making Bolsheviks (Chicago, 
1931) ; Louis Fischer, Why Recognize Russia? 
(New York, 1931) ; M. Ilin, New Russians Primer 
(Boston, 1931); Maurice Hindus, Red Bread 
(New York, 1931); American-Russian Chamber 
of Commerce, Economic Uandvook of the Soviet 
Union (New Y^ork, 1931) ; William Henry Cham- 
berlain, The Soviet Planned Economic Order 
(Boston, 1931). 

UNIONS. See Trade Unions. 

UNITARIAN CHURCH. A denomination 
believing in one God in one person and, conse- 
quently, in the purely human personality of 
Jesus. The Unitarian Church in the United States 
developed as a modification of Congregationalism 
in New England, which led to the formation of 
the American Unitarian Association in 1825. 
This association is the executive organization of 
the Unitarian churches to-day. Each church is an 
independent congregation, and the denomination 
requires no adherence to a formal creed in its wor- 
shipers and no profession of a particular doctrine 
in its ministers. 

The one hundred and sixth annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association was held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, May 19, 1931. Accord- 
ing to latest available statistics, the denomina- 
tion had 419 churches, 376 of which were active; 
127,320 members; 3170 Sunday-school officers 
and teachers and 20,823 pupils. The denomina- 
tional publications are the Christian Register 
(weekly) and the Unitarian News Letter. The of- 
ficers of the association in 1931 were: President, 
the Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D.D.; secretary, the 
Rev. Walter R. Hunt, D.D.; treasurer, Henry H. 
Fuller. Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

UNITAS FRATRUM. See Moravians. 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. A 
denomination which resulted from the religious 
awakening of Philip William Otterbein, Martin 
Boehm, and their co-workers. Its theology is 
Arminian, while its beliefs are those of the ear- 
lier, evangelical denominations; baptism is ad- 
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ministered by any mode desired by the applicant. 
The church is divided into 33 annual conferences, 
including those in China, Japan, the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, and West Africa. In 1931 there were 
1881 charges, 2985 organized churches, 1858 
active ministers, 409,407 church members, 2775 
Sunday schools with an enrollment of 425,008, 
including teachers and officers. The amount raised 
by the church for all purposes in 1931 was 
$5,457,388. Conference missionary appropriations 
amounted to $86,766, and general home mission- 
ary appropriations to $154,635. 

The church maintains the following educational 
institutions: Bonebrake Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio; Otterbein College, Westerville, 
Ohio; Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa.; 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
York College, York, Nebr. ; and Shenandoah Col- 
lege, Dayton, Va. The Religious Telescope is 
the official paper of the church, and The Watch- 
word the young people’s paper. The United 
Brethren publishing house (the Otterbein Press) 
and the church headquarters are in Dayton, Ohio. 

UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA, The. See 
Canada, The United Chhrch of. 

UNITED STATES. Area and Population. 
The area of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, 
is 3,026,789 square miles. The area of the non- 
contiguous lands, which include Alaska, Guam, 
and certain Pacific Islands, Hawaii, the Panama 
Canal Zone, The Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, 
American Samoa, and the Viigin Islands, is 711,- 
582 square miles. Thus, the total area of the 
United States and its possessions is 3,738,371 
square iniles. The population of the Continental 
United States (understood to exclude Alaska) 
was 122,775,046 on Apr. 1, 1930, by the Fifteenth 
Federal (Vnsus. According to the previous census 
it was 105,710,020 on Jan. 1, 1920. The popula- 
tions of the several States and insular posses- 
sions in 1930 may bo found in the articles on 
each. See also Census. 

According to a preliminary count made by the 
Bureau of the Census, the number of “families” 
in the United States on Apr. 1, 1930, was 29,- 
080,146. By the term was understood any group 
of persons living together as one household, and 
each person living alone was counted as a “fam- 
ily.” The average number in such groups was 
4.1 persona in 1930; it had been 4.3 in 1920. The 
average varied for States, from 4.9 for North 
Carolina to 3.5 for California and Nevada. 

As to color or race, the population of 1930 had, 
for its chief element, 108,864,207 whites. These 
did not include persons of Mexican origin, who 
had, however, been classed as whites in the Cen- 
sus of 1920. The number of whites in 1920, minus 
the estimated total of 700,541 Mexicans in the 
country at that time, was 94,120,374. On this 
basis the white population increased by 15,7 per 
cent for the decade. The Negro population, next 
in total number, was 11,890,498 for 1930, as 
against 10,463,131 for 1920; it increased in the 
decade by 13.0 per cent. Mexicans numbered 
1,422,533 in 1930, and formed the third largest 
separately classed racial element; Indians num- 
bered 332,397, Chinese 74,954, Japanese 138,834, 
Filipinos 45,208, Hindus 3130, Koreans 1860 and 
all others 780. 

The proportion of males to females declined, for 
the whole population, to 102.5 per cent (1930), 
from 104.0 (1920). It varied by sections, being, 
in 1930, 102.2 in the North, 100.9 in the South 
and 109.5 in the West. It varied by origin also; 


being 101.1 for native whites, 115.1 for foreign- 
bom whites and only 97 for Negproes, among whom 
the females predominated. 

Persons of foreign birth in the United States 
on Apr. 1, 1930, numbered 14,204,149, as com- 
pared with 13,920,692 in 1920. This represents 
an increase of 283,647 or 2.0 per cent, which was 
more than accounted for by the increased num- 
ber of females. The number of foreign-born 
females showed an increase over 1920 of 5.0 per 
cent, while males decreased 0.4 per cent. De- 
creases in the number of foreign-born occurred in 
all geojp-aphie regions except the Middle Atlantic, 
East North Central, and Pacific. The farm popu- 
lation in the United States showed a net in- 
crease in 1930 for the first time since 1922. 

Aobiculturb. See Agrictulture ; Agriculture, 
U. S. Department of; sections on Agriculture 
under the various States; and articles on Corn, 
Wheat, etc. 

Industry and Commerce. Th^ year presented 
on the whole a continuation of the recession in 
business that had marked its predecessor. With 
relatively few exceptions as to regions, individual 
industries, or general divisions of activity, the de- 
cline continued in prices, employment, the quan- 
tity of production and tlie amount of marketing. 
See Business Review; Financial Review. The 
leading manufacturing industries of the United 
States will be found discussed under separate 
articles, such as Automobiles ; Boots and 
Shoes; etc. For engineering works, see Bridges; 
Canals; Ports and Harbors; Shipbuilding, etc. 
See also Chemistry, Industrial. 

Foreign Trade. The commerce with other na- 
tions, which had been sharply affected in 1930 by 
the passage of the United States Revenue (tariff) 
Act of that year, was again severely reduced in 
1931, by the world depression and other causes. 
One of these was the imposition of higher tariffs 
by Great Britain and a number of other nations. 
The impairment of a number of the foreign mone- 
tary systems likewise had a depressing influence. 

As viewed month by month, the foreign trade 
of the country shrank in all but three of the suc- 
cessive months of 1931, as to exports, and in all 
but the same number, but not entirely identical 
months, as to imports. The balance of exports 
tended to diminish. For August imports were ac- 
tually higher, this partly for seasonal reasons; 
and for December, the excess of exports was but 
$30,638,000, as against $66,220,000 for December 
of 1930. 


FOREIGN TRADE, BY MONTHS 
\000 omitttfd] 


Merchandise Exports Merchandise Imports 
1931 1930 1931 1930 


Jan. $ 249,598 $ 410,649 

Feb. 224,346 848,852 

March 235,901 869,549 

April 215,077 831,732 

May 203,970 320,035 

June 187,077 294,701 

July 180,724 266,761 

Aug. 164,808 297,765 

Sept. 180,229 312,207 

Oct. 204,900 826,896 

Nov. 103,555 288,987 

Deo. 183,578 274,856 


$ 188,148 $ 810.968 

174,946 281,707 

210,202 800,460 

185,706 307,824 

170,604 284.683 

173,455 250,343 

174,460 220,558 

166,679 218,417 

170,884 226,352 

166,708 247,867 

149,480 203.593 

152,940 208.636 


ToUls 2,428,759 8,848,181 2,089,802 3,060.008 


The imports of gold in 1931 were $612,119,000; 
exports totaled $466,794,000. See Gold. 

MINERAL Production. The article Mineral 
Production and Resources gives the latest avail- 
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able official figures for mineral production in the 
United States. The more important minerals 
mined in the United States are treated in sepa* 
rate articles. There are also paragraphs on min- 
eral production in the articles on the individual 
States. 

Railways. See separate article on Railways. 

Shipping. See articles Shipping and Ship- 
building. 

Finance. See the article Public Finance. 

Education. See the articles Education in the 
United States and Universities and Colleges. 
Separate articles on the most important universi- 
ties and colleges also are civen under their respec- 
tive titles. Sections on education are included in 
the articles on the several States. 

Administbation 

The President. President Hoover was mainly 
occupied throughout the year with details of 
the conduct of Federal policies dealing with the 
economic depression through measures of pub- 
lic relief, of Federal and independent finance and 
of foreign relations. The chief of these are re- 
lated elsewhere (see Financial Policies, below, 
and for his messages to Congress and his treat- 
ment of bills, Legislation). 

President Hoover had promoted, at the close 
of 1930, an agreement among the chief railroad 
companies of the Northeast (exclusive of New 
England) upon a plan for their consolidation into 
four systems, in the interest of economical op- 
eration. But he refrained from pressing this 
plan upon the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the matter remained unsettled until the end 
of 1931. See Railways. On January 1 the 
President proclaimed the London Treaty for the 
Limitation of Naval Armaments to be in force, 
and praised it as likely **to stimulate further 
peaceful endeavors during the coming year.” He 
afterward urged the need of further steps to 
reduce armaments, notably in an address of May 
4 to visiting members of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Leaving Washington on March 
17, he made a brief trip to Porto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands on board the battleship Arizona, 

At Valley Forge, on Memorial Day, he de- 
livered an address in which he compared the 
trials of the existing time with those that 
Washington’s troops had endured on that spot, 
and exhorted the Nation to steadfastness. He 
initiated, late in July, the suggestion that Ger- 
many purchase from the United States great 
quantities of the latter’s surplus wheat and 
cotton on liberal credit, but the proposal en- 
countered much opposition amon^ growers of 
these commodities, who did not wish to see the 
Government’s holdings exclude theirs from an 
important section of the export market. 

In June President Hoover made a trip through 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio, interspersed 
with train-platform talks. Proceeding to Indiana, 
he delivered at Indianapolis an address review- 
ing his administration and declaring it his policy 
to lead the country out of economic difficulty 
while holding fast to the doctrine of individual- 
ism. This utterance, in view of the dissatisfac- 
tion of Progressives and others with failure to 
take more radical Federal steps toward renew- 
ing economic activity, was taken as offering 
either a bid for Presidential candidacy in 1932 
or, at the least, an appeal for conservative Re- 
publican support in the time to intervene. At 
Marion, 0., on June 16, Mr. Hoover attended 


the dedicatory exercises at the tomb of Warren 
G. Harding and made an address in which he 
spoke of the late President Harding as a “kindly 
and gentle spirit” who had been “oetrayed by a 
few men whom he had trusted.” On June 17, at 
the dedication of the reconstructed toipb of 
Abraham Lincoln, he again spoke, giving par- 
ticular emphasis to the need for a more general 
respect of law, a subject that had been rendered 
particularly conspicuous in connection with the 
Prohibition law. 

In response to agitation against short-sellers, 
which had lately been stirred up by severe de- 
clines in the prices of securities and commodities, 
Mr. Hoover issued on July 10 a statement con- 
demning bear speculators and declaring that “if 
these gentlemen have that sense of patriotism 
which outruns their immediate profit . . . they 
will desist from their manipulations.” This at- 
tack on short-sellers vras widely controverted on 
the ground that the fall in prices was natural to 
the time and not the result of manipulation; 
and in view of subsequent further declines the 
prices of June later appeared high by compari- 
son. 

Events forced President Hoover, despite the 
declaration in favor of individual salvation made 
in his address of June 15, to issue his memorable 
statement of October 7 (see Financial Policies, 
below ) . 

In a public statement of October 27, President 
Hoover declared that the problem of granting 
independence to the Philippine Islands was “one 
of time.” See Philippines under History. 

Financial Policies. Emergencies brought on 
by the economic depression compelled the Ad- 
ministration to carry on a number of exceedingly 
difficult and important financial policies. It had 
to meet the difficulties of the Federal Treasury, 
of the system of intergovernmental debts and 
reparations, of the upset in the international 
monetary situation brought about by British 
abandonment of gold payments, of the American 
railroads, of the domestic banking institutions, 
of its own burden of aid for agriculture and the 
unemployed, and, not least, of tlie urgent de- 
mands made on the Federal Government for 
financial assistance to one class or another. 

No single controlling rule of action to cover 
all these requirements was adopted, but the 
President in some cases and, in others, one or 
other of the administrative organizations dealt 
with matters as they arose. The most difficult 
period in the course of the year opened early in 
June, when it became apparent that Germany was 
unlikely to continue payments under the Young 
Plan. 

Intergovernmental Moratorium. Secretary of 
State Stimson and Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon had both gone to Europe, ostensibly for 
vacations, and were there early in June. Presi- 
dent Hoover, apparently apprised that conditions 
in Germany required immediate action, prepared 
a statement proposing that all governments in- 
volved in the arranp^ements for intergovernmental 
payments consent immediately to a moratorium 
of a year. He obtained privately the yjproval of 
a considerable number of the leading Senators of 
either party for this proposal. It was then 
published on June 20, and took provisional effect 
as of July 1 through a protocol signed at London 
on August 11. The French government obtained 
certain stipulations for the protection of its par- 
ticular interest in maintenance of the Young Plan. 
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The direct financial effect of the moratorium 
on the finances of the United States was to cut 
off for the fiscal year 1932, at its outset, receipts 
in repayment of principal and in payment of in- 
terest, of $159,520,000 from Great Britain, $50,- 
000,000 from France, $17,706,125 from Italy, and 
$21,774,000 from others, plus all or much of a 
yearly payment of $15,745,020 from Germany. The 
moratorium, however, remained subject to neces- 
sary validating action on the part of Congress. 
President Hoover determined against calling a 
special session for this purpose, and the required 
enactment accordingly awaited the attention of 
the long session convening on December 7. 

The immediate effect of the President's pro- 
ceeding on the economic situation abroad was not 
what nad been hoped. A rush to extract short- 
term credits lodged in Germany was precipitated ; 
the Darmstaedter und Nationalliank suspended 
on July 13, compelling the German government 
to close the exchanges, stop dealings in bills of 
exchanji^e and declare a temporary closure of 
banks m general. The effect of these adverse de- 
velopments on the United States was to bring 
about some of the very misfortunes that the 
moratorium had been designed to avoid. A great 
total in American short-term credits placed in 
Germany became for the time uncollectible. 

The Hoover Credit Memorandum. It thus be- 
came necessary for the Hoover Administration to 
take n further step with regard to the German 
situation. On July 21 the so-called Hoover credit 
memorandum was issued by the Department of 
State and was presented to the London conference 
of the powers then discussing plana to stabilize 
German financial conditions. This memoran- 
dum diagnosed the supervening trouble in Ger- 
many as a flight of capital from that country, 
bearing on the short-term credits for which it 
was indebted. The memorandum recommended 
that the governments of the chief financial na- 
tions encourage their bankers to facilitate the 
“maintenance for an adequate period” of out- 
standing credit lines in Germany. 

Steps were taken in harmony with this recom- 
mendation. They included the formation of an 
international committee, set up by the Bank for 
International Settlements and having Albert H. 
Wiggin as American member, to inquire into the 
immediate credit needs of Germany. See Repara- 
tions AND War Debts; Germany and France 
under History. 

Support for Sterling. The collapse of the British 
monetary system followed close upon the German 
credit panic and brought domestic consequences 
far more trying. The Administration refrained 
from any public act, comparable to the moratorium 
proposal, for the financial succor of Great Britain. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New York, however, 
granted a credit of $125,000,000 on August 1 to 
the Bank of England, which, with other banking 
credit later granted, proved inadequate to prevent 
the Bank of England's forced suspension of gold 
payments on September 20. See Great Britain 
under History. 

Assistance to American Banks. There followed, 
in the American market a collapse of securities, 
in which issues of bonds of the character proper 
to bank investment became in many cases virtu- 
ally unmarketable for blocks of even moderate 
size. The solvency of many banks had been gradu- 
ally impaired during the year. The lack of a 
market for many bonds of strict investment char- 
acter had rendered it necessary for Controller 


of the Currency Pole as early as June to permit 
National banks to report holdings of bonds at 
‘‘full” value or at partial deduction for falling 

? >rice, in order that the banks might make satis- 
Rctory reports of condition. This course became 
no lon^r sufficient. 

President Hoover therefore issued on October 
7 through the press a reassuring statement carry- 
ing a definite projmsal for the succor of embar- 
rassed banks. This statement condemned the 
“foolish withdrawal of currency” from the banks 
and declared “apprehension wholly unjustified in 
view of the thousandfold resources we have for 
meeting any demand.” The statement proposed the 
formation of a National Credit Corporation to 
rediscount “banking assets not now eligible for 
rediscount” (such as loans on security collateral ) ; 
advances from Federal Reserve Banks on assets 
of closed banks; permission to the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, through act of Congress, to increase 
the field of credit eligible for rediscount; the 
creation, “if necessity requires” of a Finance Cor- 
poration similar to the defunct War Finance 
Corporation, with public funds at its command; 
and appropriation through Congress of Federal 
funds for further subscription to stock of Federal 
Land Banks, for the promotion of additional 
credit accommodation to farmers. 

Immediate steps were taken, through the Fed- 
eral Reserve system, to bring into being the first 
of these proposals, that of the National Credit 
Corporation. This body was chartered in Dela- 
ware, with a capital of $1200, of which $100 was 
allotted to each of the Federal Reserve districts. 
The organization then proceeded to promote the 
creation of subsidiary regional groups and with 
the aid of these it sought subscriptions to a 
proposed issue of its notes, the proceeds of which 
were to be used to furnish the cash required for 
its rediscounting operations. By the middle of No- 
vember the greater part of $500,000,000 had been 
sub8cril)ed. The subscriptions were prorated to 
banks in general on the basis of 2 per cent of 
each institution's loans and discounts. While sub- 
scriptions were, in form, voluntary, they were 
stimulated by announcement that the President 
expected every bank to sulxscribe. 

Conference with Premier Laval. Untoward 
financial happenings in the United States and 
abroad promoted an outward movement of gold 
from the United States somewhat similar to that 
from London which had preceded the collapse of 
British currency. The exported gold went chiefly 
to Paris, which was already embarrassingly over- 
stocked with the metal, and thus it became ad- 
visable for the Administration at Washington and 
the French Government to take steps in cofipera- 
tion. A move for such action was made 1^ Premier 
Laval of France. In the latter part of October he 
made a brief trip to the United States and spent 
the better part of two days in personal conference 
with President Hoover at the White House. The 
two issued on October 25 a joint statement, as- 
serting that they had discussed the economic 
situation with particular reference to interna- 
tional relations, reduction of armaments, payment 
of intergovernmental debts, and the stabilization 
of international exchange. It was further declared 
that both agreed that the European powers chiefly 
concerned should take the initiative as to further 
action on postponement of intergovernmental pay- 
ments and that both were convinced of the im- 
portance of maintaining monetary stability. 
Shortly after the conference the withdri^wal q£ 
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gold from the United States to France slackened. 
See Fbaivcb under History, 

Home Loan Discount Banks, Extending his ef- 
forts at the formulation of 6nancial relief to the 
field of real-estate mortgages, in which the sav- 
ings banks and building-loan institutions of the 
country faced an embarrassing situation, Presi- 
dent Hoover, after consultation with authorities 
on mortgages, issued on November 13 a new 
public statement, declaring that he would propose 
to Congress the creation of a system of home- 
loan discount banks. The proposed banks had for 
their stated purpose the relief of financial strain 
on building-loan associations, saving banks, and 
other mortgage-holding institutions, and the pro- 
motion of home ownership. The total capital of 
twelve proposed mortgage banks was to be, initi- 
ally, some $150,000,000, and by issuing their 
bonds they were designed to rediscount some 
$1,800,000,000 of mortgages. They were not di- 
rectly to acquire mortgages, and were to redis- 
count those of not over $15,000 of principal. See 
Banks and Banking. 

President Against Cash Bonus, A number of 
proposals for the use of Federal appropriations 
to l^nefit one or another particular group of per- 
sons were agitated. The most urgent of these was 
a campaign to organize the sentiment of the 
American Legion (q.v) in support of a demand 
for the imm^iate payment in cash of the face 
value of the Adjusted Service Compensation Cer- 
tificates. President Hoover took the vigorous 
course of going to Detroit and addressing the 
annual convention of the Legion on September 
21. He represented the proposed cash prepayment 
of the Bonus as a scheme that would put upon 
the Federal Treasury a burden beyond its ability 
to meet in a period of reduced revenue and high 
expenditures. The convention accordingly voted 
down its Bonus resolution. 

Farm Board and Crop Surplus, The Farm Board, 
loaded up with wheat and cotton bought in the 
effort to sustain the prices for the crops of 1930, 
was in no position, for lack of further funds, to 
sustain the crops of 1931. It accordingly an- 
nounced on March 23 that it would not continue 
its purchases into the new crop months. Presi- 
dent Hoover did not intervene, and was reported 
as holding the view that the Board had full power 
to shape its own policy. With the advent of the 
new crop season there followed severe declines in 
the prices of wheat and cotton, both of which, los- 
ing the support of Federal purchases, fell to un- 
precedented levels in the course of the summer. 
The Board, which faced heavy carrying charges 
on its stocks of wheat and cotton, became a po- 
tential seller of these commodities in competition 
with the new-crop producers and handlers. 

Pressure was then brought on the Administra- 
tion to prevent the Board, by its sales, from crowd- 
ing the new crops out of the market. President 
Hoover thereupon communicated with the Board, 
to suggest, in the terms of the White House 
statement on the subject, **a more definite policy.” 
The Farm Board yielded to the extent of declar- 
ing in a statement of June 30 tW it would not 
attempt the anticipated unlimited selling at home 
and abroad, and would restrict itself to sales of 
5,000,000 bushels of wheat a month, exclusive of 
certain contemplated sales to foreign governments, 
and that it would purchase new wheat with the 
proceeds of sales made **for the purpose of clear- 
ing trade channels.” 

Wheat sank thereafter to a closing price of 48 


cents at Chicago for the July option, at the end 
of July. President Hoover announced on July 31 
that the Government was “suggesting” through 
Ambassador Sackett to the Government of Ger- 
many that it might purchase from the Farm Board 
a substantial quantity of wheat and cotton on 
liberal credit. The negotiation of these sales was 
held up by divers difiiculties, but an exchange of 
some of the Farm Board’s wheat for Brazilian 
coffee was arranged with Brazil and, subsequently 
to the Yangtse flood the Nationalist Government 
of China at Nanking bought a large consignment 
of Farm Board wheat on long credit, agreeing 
on September 3 to take some 15,000,000 bushels. 

With regard to cotton, the Farm Board on its 
own initiative addressed to the governors of the 
cotton States on August 12 an appeal for the 
plowing under of one-third of the growing cotton. 
This suggestion proved impracticable and was 
strongly opposed in many of the States involved. 
It had no effect to prevent the gathering in the 
autumn of the country’s second heaviest cotton 
crop. In November the Farm Board agreed to 
carry 3,300,000 bales of cotton until the follow- 
ing July 31, while private interests undertook 
to carry another 3,100,000. 

Treasury Financing. One of the most trouble- 
some problems of the Administration was to keep 
the Treasury in funds in the face of a deficit ac- 
cumulating far more rapidly than the estimates 
had reckoned. The fiscal year 1931 ended on June 
30 showing a Treasury deficit for the period of 
$903,000,000 approximately, virtually the whole 
of which had been accumulated in the final six 
months. This compared with a deficit of $331,- 
000,000 foreshadowed by President Hoover’s budg- 
et expositions of the previous December. The 
method for meeting this unforeseen drain on the 
Treasury was left to Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon. His general scheme was the issue, to 
public subscription, of short-term Treasury notes 
or bills every few weeks, covered from time to 
time by issues of bonds of distant maturity, with 
wliich the notes or bills were ultimately taken up. 
The accounted deficit for the fiscal year was due 
in part to the statutory requirement that nearly 
$400,000,000 be applied to debt reduction; but 
the money for this purpose had not all immedi- 
ately been spent for the purchase and extinction 
of bonds, and part of it temporarily remained 
in the Treasury. Mr. Mellon’s handling of the 
borrowing problem was successful up to Septem- 
ber, when he floated at par an issue of 3 per cent 
bonds. The issue, however, was taken slowly, the 
time of subscription having to be extended. Sub- 
sequently the prices of Federal long-term obliga- 
tions fell to such levels as increased the difficulty 
of further resort to borrowing at distant maturity 
to supply the Government’s current needs. In the 
first half of the fiscal year 1932, moreover, the 
deficit accelerated, increasing at the average rate 
of about $225,000,000 a month. These conditions 
rendered it necessary to resort more considerably 
to short-term indebtedness. 

Oovemment and Railroads. Reduced business 
activity in 1931 cut down heavily the traffic and 
revenue of the railroads. These, as a class, thus 
became candidates for governmental succor, along 
with farmers, banks, and the unemployed. Presi- 
dent Hoover made an effort to improve their con- 
dition at the outset of 1931 by pressing upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the adoption of 
a plan, suitable to the chief participants in out- 
line at least, for the consolidation of the Eastern 
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lines into a small number of lam systems. His 
effort was without immediate eSect, for the ne- 
gotiations over details of the plan dragged out 
through the year, leaving actual consolidation 
under its terms unaccomplished. See Railboads. 

The business of finding other means of treating 
the railroads* troubles was left to the companies 
themselves and to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The companies petitioned the Commission 
for a general increase of 15 per cent in their 
freight rates. The filing of this petition on June 
1 7 brought the Commission a deluge of protests 
from shippers and allied interests. The Commis- 
sion granted hearings on the petition. At these 
hearings the railroads were able to establish their 
contention that they needed more revenue. They 
were backed by the pleas of associations of sav- 
ings institutions and other investment interests, 
to the effect that the maintenance of the standing 
of the railroads* bonds depended on their getting 
more revenue. But it was contended with equal 
force by opponents of tlie petition that an in- 
crease in fi eight rates would bear hard on busi- 
ness and might so greatly reduce traffic as to 
bring no compensating advantage to the carriers. 

The Commission sought a third way out of the 
dilemma. It issued on October 20 a decision in 
which it denied the 15 per cent increase in freight 
rates but proposed in its stead specified increases 
on the rates for divers sorts of frieght, conditional 
on the companies* consenting that proceeds of such 
increases should be paid to such companies as 
might need the money in order to cover the pay- 
ments of their fixed charges. The railroad execu- 
tives later discussed the proposal and favored its 
approval, with a condition of their own (detailed 
in a new petition filed November 19), this being 
that companies paying proceeds to other com- 
panies should rate payments not as definitive 
alienation of money but as advances ultimately 
repayable when circumstances allowed. The de- 
cision, in its effect on the market position of the 
railroads’ securities, had but a moderate and 
transitory favorable effect. 

Administrative Economies. An effect of the 
adverse financial position of the Federal Govern- 
ment was the resort of the Administration, as the 
year progressed, increasingly to severe measures 
of retrenchment. These were applied particularly 
to the Army and the Navy. They entailed not only 
cuts in estimates for the fiscal year 1933 but 
reductions in current-year costs of operation and 
maintenance. Steps were taken also to postpone 
pay increases among the employees of Federal 
departments and organizations. 

The cutting of expenditure for the Navy drew 
bitter criticism from the Navy League, which on 
October 28 issued a statement accusing President 
Hoover of “abysmal ignorance of why navies are 
maintained” and of “efforts at every turn to 
restrict, to reduce, and to starve the United States 
Navy.** President Hoover replied in a public 
statement that the League*8 attack was marked 
by “untruths and distortions.** In accordance with 
his practice of reliance upon fact-finding bodies, 
he appointed a committee of his own selection 
“to examine the accuracy** of the Navy League’s 
statement. The committee made a report on 
November 6 stating that it had found inaccuracies, 
false assertions, and erroneous conclusions in the 
statement. 

Fobeiqn Affaibs. Treated under Financial 
Policies, the chief development in the Govern- 
ment’s foreign affairs was the proposal of a 


moratorium of one year in payments on inter* 
governmental debts and reparations. (See Con- 
gress, below.) 

Disarmament, With regard to international 
proceedings toward disarmament, the Adminis- 
tration took action in favor of that end. It 
accented an invitation to attend the World 
Conference on Disarmament called to convene at 
Geneva on Feb. 2, 1932. A proposal from the 
Italian government, in September, that govern- 
ments agree not to expand their armaments 
within a year, was accepted by the United States, 
and some 40 governments. See Disabmament. 

ManchuHa. The military occupation of a great 
part of Manchuria by Japan in the autumn led 
to diplomatic action on the part of tlie United 
States as a signatory of the Kellogg-Briand pact 
for the renunciation of war. After direct diplo- 
matic exchanges on the subject with the prin- 
cipal parties. Secretary of State Stimson 
followed the poliey of letting the League of Na- 
tions take the lead in the work of composing 
the Sino-J apanese difference. The Department of 
State authorized P. B. Gilbert early in October 
to attend the meetings of the League Council 
on the subject, in a consultative capacity. Japan 
maile objection to American participation in the 
League’s action, but this was later withdrawn. 
Moved by the continuance of Japanese military 
operations, the United States obtained from 
Japan in November assurances that these would 
not be extended beyond certain limits. A tenta- 
tive arrangement for accord between Japan and 
China was drawn up through the League of Na- 
tions early in December. See League of Nations; 
Japan under History. 

Si. Lawrence River, Secretary of State Stimson 
began discussions with the Canadian Minister 
at Washington on November 14, preparatory to 
the negotiation of a treaty to provide for the 
joint development of the St. Lawrence River as 
a waterway. This proceeding aroused o])]>osition 
from the government of New York State, as well 
as from the Canadian Province of Quebec, as 
both of these governments claimed direct rights 
not subject to alienation by treaty without their 
consent. See Canada under History. 

Nicaragua. In Nicaragua the armed forces of 
the United States were maintained throughout 
the year, but their number was reduced accord- 
ing to President Hoover’s statement to Con- 
gress, to the minimum needful for training the 
Nicaraguan constabulary and “the rendering of 
appropriate support for sudi instruction.** 

Haiti. In Haiti definite moves were made 
toward releasinpf the country from the United 
States* supervision. See Haiti, Nicaragua, Sait 
VADOB, and Cuba under History for developments 
in the Caribbean policy of the United States. 

Treaties. A treaty of arbitration and concilia- 
tion with Switzerland was signed on February 
16. One modifying the Bryan Peace Treaty with 
Italy was signed on September 23. An extradi- 
tion treaty with Italy, on May 6. A Treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and consular rights with 
Poland, on June 15. One relating to establish- 
ment and sojourn in Turkey, on October 28. 

The Butler Incident. Major General Smedley D. 
Butler, U.S.M.C., in a public address at Phila- 
delphia, asserted that he had been told that 
Premier Mussolini of Italy had run over a child 
and made no attempt to succor the victim. This 
brought about a protest from the Italian gov- 
ernment on January 26, through Ambassador de 
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Martino. The United States offered a formal 
apology on January 20. Butler was court- 
martialed, reprimanded, and later voluntarily 
retired from the Marine service. 

The Treasubt. Secretary Mellon’s intimate 
knowledge of banking and finance was employed 
to the advantage of the Treasury throughout the 
year in the delicate operations attending is- 
suance of Federal indebtedness, which was rend- 
ered inevitable by the accumulation of deficits; 
these ran at the rate of about $150,000,000 a 
month for the latter half of the fiscal year 
1931 (ending June 30) and somewhat higher 
thereaher. He followed the course of issuing 
Treasury notes or certificates at intervals of a 
few weeks and of refunding these in part by 
the issue of bonds, at intervals of a few months, 
so long as the obtainable interest rates remained 
low enough to permit of the latter course. The 
increasing Federal borrowings and the prostra- 
tion of the prices of capital issues obliged him 
in December to alter this course to the extent 
of offering $1,300,000,000 entirely in obligations 
of one year’s maturity or less, chiefly for the 
refunding of maturing notes. Secretary Mellon 
made detailed recommendations as to a plan of 
higher taxation to cover part of the deficit. These 
will be found under Congress^ below. 

In accordance with an executive order of 
President Hoover, the Treasury Department 
opened on June 11 the income-tax returns in its 
possession to the examination of the authorities 
of those States which had income-tax systems 
of their own. See Public Finance. 

War Department. A report on the Corps of 
Engineers’ survey of the route for an inter- 
oceanic canal through Nicaragua was published, 
giving Colonel Dan I, Sultan’s estimate of the 
probable cost of constructing the canal as ap- 
proximately $750,000,000. While his report repre- 
sented the project as i)os8ible of execution in a 
physical sense, the high estimate of cost tended 
to remove the possibility from early practical 
consideration. A War Policies Commission, 
created by a resolution of the Tlst Congress 
and consisting of six cabinet members and 
four members of either house of Congress, held 
hearings in May and obtained, among the views 
of representatives of many groups, those of the 
War Department, presented by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Chief of Staff, U.S.A. He stressed 
the planning of defensive measures in advance, 
and especially of plans for mobilization and for 
the adequate control of industry in war. 

Department or Labor. Secretary of Labor 
Doak exerted himself early in the jrear to com- 
bat the tendency of companies, which increased 
as time passed, to cut wages. He issued the warn- 
ing on May 18 that in view of assurances given 
by large employers earlier in the depression, re- 
ductions in wages would be considered by the 
Administration a violation of confidence, and 
that organized labor might feel justified in 
countering with demands for higher wages. In- 
creasing economic pressure led employers in a 
number of industries, particularly the railroads 
and copper-mining companies, to seek or effect 
reductions later on. Through Secretary Doak and 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont was arranged in 
July a conference of employers and workers’ 
representatives in the soft coal industry, with a 
view to improving employment in that industry, 
but no definite clmnge in conditions resulted. 

Department of the Interior. Secretary Wil- 


bur adopted at the end of March a plan re- 
organizing the Indian administration. The change 
involved placing the activities for the Indians’ 
health, education, a&n*icu]ture, and industry 
under an assistant to iSie Commissioner, in charge 
of human relations. These activities were thus 
segregated from those concerning irrigation, for- 
estry, and lands, which were put under an as- 
sistant in charge of property matters. Secretary 
Wilbur declared in his annual report a purpose 
to advance the time when the Indians would tend 
to merge with the population through the exer- 
cise of their own wish to attain that end. 

The contract for the construction of the 
Hoover Dam on the Colorado River with power 
house and appurtenant works was let by Secre- 
tary Wilbur on March 11 to the Six Companies, 
Inc., upon their bid of $48,890,990 (exclusive 
of materials and machinery). Operations were 
begun immediately thereafter. 

The administration of the Virgin Islands (q.v.) 
was transferred to the Department by executive 
order on February 27, and a civilian Governor 
of the Islands, Paul M. Pearson, was appointed 
by the President upon the Department’s recom- 
mendation. A Committee on the Conservation 
and Administration of the Public Domain, which 
had been appointed by the President under the 
terms of an act of Apr. 10, 1030, rendered in 
March, 1931, a report recommending that the 
United States take steps for the transfer of the 
remnant of the public domain (178,979,446 
acres), with exception of areas essential for cer- 
tain Federal purposes and, provisionally, of min- 
eral resources, to the several States in which 
such land lay. Secretary Wilbur was a member 
of this commission; its chairman was former 
Secretary of the Interior James A. Garfield. 

Post Office. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, the postal deficit, apparently because 
of shrinkage in the volume of the mails, and 
consequently of receipts, rose to $146,066,190 
(gross) and to $98,018,881 (net of certain non- 
postal expenditures). This net deficit was more 
than 60 per cent in excess of the net deficit of 
$58,546,269 for the fiscal year preceding. Post- 
master General Brown, although acknowledging 
the higher deficit as the result of shrinkage in 
the mails, advocated in his report that Congress 
raise the rate of postage on non-local letter mail 
to 3 cents an ounce or fraction. The expenses of 
the rural free delivery system were included in 
the total producing the net deficit. 

On June 30, 1931, the postal system had 1181 
post offices of the first class, 3512 of the second 
class, 10,802 of the third class and 33,077 of the 
fourth. Employees in offices of the first two 
classes numbered 133,205, exclusive of postmas- 
ters, rural carriers, special-delivery messengers, 
and motor-vehicle employees. The number of the 
clerks decreased by 390, net, in the year; that of 
carriers by 375. The average salary of clerks in- 
creased to $2160.93, from $2156.75. That of city 
carriers, to $2083.65, from $2075.63. The rural 
free delivery routes numbered 42,212 on June 
30, 1931, and were estimated to serve 25,528,435 
individuals. 

Pieces transmitted in foreira mails, parcel 
post excepted, numbered 447,771,288 dispatched 
and 388,897,148 received; a decrease, from the 
previous fiscal year, of 14.14 per cent in number 
dispatched and 4.97 in that received. The mileage 
of air routes increased to 23,488 on June 30, 1931, 
from 14,907 a year earlier. There were carried 
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by airplane during the year 8,579,422 pounds of 
mail. The air serrice cost $16,995,734; there 
were flown 21,381,852 miles of scheduled service. 

Sales of stamps during the flscal year totaled 
$624,630,179 and fell $60,656,391 below those of 
the year previous. The quantity of second-class 
matter handled was 1,466,603,640 pounds whidi 
was 10.07 per cent less than that for the previous 
flscal year. The limit of size for parcel-post 
packages was raised to 100 inches and that of 
weight to 70 pounds, from 84 inches and 60 
pounds, as of August 1. 

Postal savings deposits increased beyond all 
precedent to $353,237,907 on June 30, 1931, from 
$173,332,684 a year earlier. The increase coin- 
cided with evidence of lack of confidence in some 
of the banks and was reported in the press to 
have made some further progress later in the 
calendar year 1931. 

Navy Department. Secretary of the Navy 
Adams made considerable reductions in the ex- 
penditures of the Navy both as to estimates for 
the flscal year 1932 and as to actual disburse- 
ment for 1931. It resulted from the latter that 
he reported $140,458,461 of the $498,264,700 
available as remaining unexpended at the end 
of the flscal year 1931. Reductions were reported 
to have been made at the repeated insistence of 
President Hoover. In his annual report in De- 
cember Secretary Adams cited leading naval of- 
ficers* opinion that costs of dejireciation and 
reidaccment were not met. The issue of the report 
followed closely on a controversy of the Navy 
League with the President over allegations to 
the effect that he was starving the Navy. 

Federal Farm Board. Chairman Legge of the 
Farm Board, under whom had been undertaken 
its most ambitious policies, resigned in March, 
and was succeeded by James C. Stone of Ken- 
tucky. Under Chairman Stone no effort was made 
to continue the pegging of the market for wheat, 
cotton or any other chief crop into the new crop 
year. 

The operations of the Farm Board, from its 
outset to June 30, 1931, were tabulated as fol- 
lows : 


Oommodxty Net commit- Amounts Repay- 
ments advanced ments 

Beans and soy 

beans $685,049 $685,049 $71,859 

Coffee 60,000 

Cotton 144,511,117 140,626,937 95,674,997 

Dairy products . 18,209,352 13,291,662 4,286,854 

Citrus fruits .. 3,300,000 8,020,882 712,818 

Grapes and rai- 
sins 20,882,622 20,105,361 5,484.009 

Other deciduous 

fruits 2,248,282 1,844,717 853,596 

Miscellaneous 
fruits and veg- 
etables 451,000 350,470 9,898 

Grain 61,116,082 47,216,982 84,236,294 

Honey 45,839 45,839 6.158 

Livestock 6,979,704 4,829.704 1,661,669 

Nuts 412,869 808,743 80,207 

Potatoes 621,800 445,000 46.000 

Poultry and eggs 618,000 531,600 189,500 

Rice 1,383,588 988,538 198,629 

Seeds 197,141 153,141 87,214 

Tobacco 2,782,131 2,782.131 580,178 

Wool and mohair 23,749,276 18,741,746 2,899,527 


Total 277,882,768 255,866,458 146,367,208 

Cotton stabiliza- 
tion 185,318,855 133,460,038 58.506.156 

Grain stabiliza- 
tion 276,972,604 272,972,604 112.828.842 


Grand total 690,124,217 662,299,100 817.697.202 


From a financial statement of the revolving 
fund submitted by Chairman Stone it appeared 
that the Farm Board had drawn $400,000,000 of 
the total ($500,000,000) of the fund provided 
for it, up to June 80, 1931. The statement is given 
in the accompanying table. 

While this statement presented a cash balance 
of nearly $60,000,000, a great part of this sum 
had been committed to divers purposes, though 
payments had not yet been made. It appeared, 
however, that^ the Grain Stabilization (Corpora- 
tion, in addition to using the money of the re- 
volving fund, had borrowed some $83,000,000 
from banks up to June 30. While such loans 
were not stated to be a direct obligation of the 
Farm Board, they were of such a nature as might 
have a bearing on its financial position. See Aqbi- 
OULTUBE under Federal Farm Board, 


ASSETS 

Cash on deposit with Treasury of the 

United States $ 59,977.608.82 

Other assets: 

Effective merchandising loans 49,979,676.27 

Facility loans 13,066,721.62 

Educational loans 80,000.00 

Commodity loans 45,632,908.78 

Stabilization loans 235,102,643.59 

Accrued interest receivable as of 

June 30, 1931 1,715,875.70 

Delinquent notes and accounts in liti- 
gation and/or suspended 780,863.26 


Total $406,755,882.64 


CAPITAL AND INCOME 

Revolv. fund* $400,000,000.00 

Interest coUeeted . . . 4,579,606.84 


404,579,606.84 

Accrued interest, not coUected 1,175,875.70 

Total $405,755,382.64 


* The final $100,000,000 of the $500,000,000 author- 
ized was made available on July 1, 1931. 

Federal Power Commission. Reorganized by 
statute, the Power Commission was handicapped 
during much of the year by the question at 
law raised by/ the Senate over the validity of the 
appointment of its chairman, George Otis Smith, 
which the Senate had first confirmed and after- 
ward asked the President to resubmit (see Hat 
Congress, 2nd Session), Justice Gordon of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in 
first instance, denied on December 5 the motion 
brought before him against Smith on behalf of 
the Senate; the case for the Senate was to be 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 

The Board rendered on April 3 a ruling widely 
regarded as ranking it with the thoroughgoing 
advocates of Federal control of water power. 
In this ruling it denied the long-pendii^ ap- 

g lication of the Appalachian Electric Power 
iompany for a “minor part** permit to carry out 
a $11,000,000 hydro-electric project at a site on 
the New River, near Bradford, Pa., without its 
having to submit to Federal supervision. The New 
River was represented as not navigable and there- 
fore not within the scope of the Commi88ion*8 
supervision. But the Commission held that this 
river entered navigable waters below and that 
those damming its water might aflect the con- 
ditions for navigation in the larger stream. A 
number of States had appeared at divers times 
before the old Commission to sustain the prin- 
ciple of State disposal of non-navigable waters. 
The decision bore on numerous similar cases. 

Veterans* Administration. Federal services 
for the relief of all veterans of the United States 
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who had served in any war were consolidated by 
executive order of July 21, 1930, pursuant to an 
act of July 3, 1930. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, thus created, reported on June 30, 1931, 
after about a year of operation, that there were 
on its rolls 1,349,812 beneficiaries, exclusive of 
services of insurance, adjusted compensation, 
hospital and domiciliary care and civil service 
retirement. Of this total, which included both 
living veterans and kin of deceased ones, 8 re- 
lated to the War of 1812, 647 to the Mexican 
War, 9753 to Indian wars, 103,721 to the Civil 
War, 230,860 to the Spanish-American War, 22,- 
571 to the Regular Establishment, and 883,352 
to the World War. 

Hospitalization, After the authorization in 
1024 of hospital service to veterans on account 
of disabilities not resulting from war service, 
the number of those hospitalized for other than 
war disabilities rose rapidly and persistently 
until at the end of the fiscal year 1031 the lat- 
ter’s number exceeded' that of the war disability 
cases and formed 64.27 per cent of the total. Of 
35,130 patients at the end of the fiscal year, 33,- 
302 were veterans of the World War. The total 
of cases was 4598 higher than that of a year 
previous and 4260 higher than the previous top 
number, recorded in March of 1022. There were 
100,649 hospital admissions in the fiscal year 
1031. Hospital deaths numbered 5200. Under an 
act of Mar. 4, 1031, to provide additional hospital 
room, the Veterans’ Service undertook building 
operations in 20 places in divers parts of the 
country, to provide 3024 hospital and 350 
domiciliary beds at the estimated cost of $8,167,- 
000. The number of beds available in 54 veterans’ 
hospitals on June 30, 1031, was 26,307. 

Pensions, The number of veterans receiving 
Civil War pensions was 30,426 on June 30, 1931, 
and had diminished by 9565 in the fiscal year. 
There were also on the rolls 153,437 widows and 
minor children of Civil War veterans, a de- 
crease of 14,237. Veteran pensioners of the 
Spanish War numbered 193,286 and had in- 
creased during the fiscal year by 6021. Widows 
and minor children of veterans of this war re- 
ceived pensions to the number of 33,437. The 
total of the year’s pension disbursements was 
$234,419,721. 

Adjusted Compensation, Under the act of Feb. 
27, 1931, the Veterans’ Service administered the 
work of making loans to World War veterans 
at the rate of 50 per cent of the face values of 
their certificates, at interest of 4% per cent a 
year; 2,063,678 such loans were made, to the 
total of $705,560,520, up to June 30. As earlier 
loans had been made, the total of loans on cer- 
tificates was $1,087,105,525 on June 30. 

CONGBEBB 

Seventy-fibst Conqbebb, Second Reoulab 
Session. The concluding session of the Congress, 
which had convened on December 1, 1030, reas- 
sembled after the year-end holiday. The dis- 
sension between the Administration and the pre- 
dominant groups of both houses, which had 
sprung up in December, over the question how far 
to go with appropriations for Federal relief of 
the distressed, burst out with renewed vigor. Ad- 
vocates of more extensive grants became defiant 
of the Administration and rejected its recom- 
mendations on a number of points. The chief of 
these was the proposal for a great cash distribu- 
tion to the veterans of the late World War. 


Bonus Legislation, The plan for a cash distribu- 
tion to veterans did not at first take the form of 
a loan bill. Representative Gamer of Texas in- 
troduced early m 1931 a measure for the immedi- 
ate payment to veterans of the cash surrender 
value of their adjusted service certificates. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon, Under-Secretary 
Mills and General Hines, Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ AfiTairs, all opposed this measure. Mr. Mellon 
appeared before the Senate Committee on Finance 
on January 28 and gave his opinion that the simi- 
lar Senate measure to pay veterans full face value 
of their certificates would unduly tax Federal 
credit. He expressed like views before the House 
committee on January 20. 

In the meantime the executive committee of the 
American Legion declared (January 25) for im- 
mediate retirement of the certificates for cash, 
and its spokesman presented its views at the 
committee hearings a few days later. The Ways 
and Means CJommittee invited divers leading citi- 
zens to appear and express their views. One of 
these, Owen D. Young, appearing on February 
4, suggested that the Government lend up to 50 
per cent of face value of certificates to needy 
veterans only. The loan suggestion was seized 
upon, but the suggested restriction of the loan 
to veterans in need was disregarded. The Bachar- 
ach bill was drawn and introduced; it provided 
for immediate loans to all veterans of the late 
war, in amounts, except as reduced by such loans 
as they might previously have received, up to 50 
per cent of face value of their certificates, at 4^ 
per cent interest. 

In short order, and despite further adverse 
views from Mr. Mellon, the House brought the 
measure to a vote. Suspending the rules, it passed 
the bill on February 16, after a perfunctory debate 
of 40 minutes, by a vote of 363 to 30. President 
Hoover wrote a letter opposing the loan bill to 
Senator Smoot of Utah, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, where the bill was next 
lodged. But the committee reported the bill out 
almost immediately, and the Senate passed it on 
February 10 by a vote of 72 to 12. President 
Hoover sent the measure back to Congress on 
February 26 with a veto message in which he 
stated a probability that the loan might force a 
rise in taxes. The House overrode the veto on the 
same day, by 328 votes to 79; the Senate, on the 
day after, by 76 to 17, thus completing the enact- 
ment of the bill. 

Additional Drought Relief, Reports of the prev- 
alence of want in certain drought-stricken areas, 
particularly in Arkansas, published about New 
Year, brought on a demand for further immediate 
measures for the relief of suffering farmers. The 
President had favored the plan of leaving the 
succor of cases of personal distress to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Senator Caraway of Arkansas, op- 
posing this plan, introduced a separate bill carry- 
ing an appropriation of $25,000,000 for the 
specific purpose of furnishing food to the drought 
Buiferers. A similar provision had been stricken 
from the drought relief act which the Senate had 
passed late in 1030 and which the House had 
just sent to the President. This act, which ap- 
propriated $45,000,000 for loans to furnish funds 
to farmers in the drought area, for divers specified 
purposes, did not specify human food. President 
Hoover signed the act on January 15. 

He opposed Federal grants to feed destitute 
farming folk. Instead he advocated provision for 
this purpose through the Red Cross and sponsored 
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its campaign to raise $10,000,000 for the emer- 
gency. The Senate none the less proceeded to pass 
on January 19 the Robinson bill in a form ap- 
propriating $26,000,000 to be expended by the 
Red Gross itself in feeding the sufferers. The 
measure then went to the House. There Chairman 
Payne of the Red Cross declared before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations 
that the Red Cross had resolved not to accept a 
Federal appropriation for this purpose if it were 
made. See Red Cboss, Amebican National. 

The committee accordingly voted on the 29th 
against recommending the measure to the House. 
When this body delayed bringing the matter to a 
vote a group of Senators issued a statement threat- 
ening to force a special session if the bill did not 
go through. President Hoover replied with a state- 
ment urging that the responsibility for relief of 
the personally destitute be left to private charity. 
The Democratic and insurgent Republican Sena- 
tors backing the measure then decided to alter it. 
A compromise acceptable to the President was 
reached on February 6. By this compromise the 
already enacted farmers* relief measure was 
amended to admit an appropriation of $20,000,000 
for secured loans to stricken farmers for the 
production of the crop of 1931 and for ‘‘further 
agricultural rehabilitation.** The latter phrase 
was understood to be circumlocution for “human 
food,** on the theory advanced by Watson of 
Indiana, that “You cannot rehabilitate farms 
with dead farmers.** The measure was passed in 
this form by both houses on February 14, as part 
of the Department of the Interior’s supply bill, 
and was immediately signed by the President. 

Bills to Aid Employment, The bill of Senator 
Wagner, Democrat, of New York, which had 
passed the Senate in the spring of 1930 and 
which had subsequently remained with the House, 
was passed by the House on February 23, through 
a combination of Democrats and insurgent Re- 
publicans. It would have abolished the existing 
Employment Service in the Department of Labor 
and created in its place a bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, to be known as the United States 
Employment Service, to be headed by a director 
general to be appointed by the President, at a 
salary of $8500 a year, and to set up a system of 
employment offices throughout the country. The 
President vetoed the measure on March 7, largely 
on the ground that the existing Federal employ- 
ment service was “finding places of employment 
for men and women at the rate of 1,300,000 per 
annum,*’ and should be continued. 

Another bill of Senator Wagner, that providing 
for the planning in advance of Federal public 
works, with a view to their execution in times of 
unemployment, was passed in amended form, and 
was signed by President Hoover on February 10. 
The Bacon-Davis law, requiring that the scale of 
wages prevalent in a community — in practice the 
union scale — should be paid for any public works 
under Federal contract, was enacted on Febru- 
ary 28. 

Naval Appropriation, The expenditure of $30,- 
000,000 for renovating the battleships New 
MeanoOf Mississippi, and Idaho was authorized by 
an act of February 20. In order that the work 
might start early in the ensuing fiscal year an 
appropriation of $10,000,000 toward the required 
amount was included in the second deficiency bill. 

A bill that had been introduced in tJ^e endeavor 
to authorize the expenditure of $74,000,000 toward 
a naval building programme with a view to bring- 


ing the Navy nearer the limits allowed under the 
Treaty of London failed of passage. Considerable 
provision for construction was nevertheless made. 
An appropriation of $23,800,000 for continuing 
the work on the existing 0-crusier programme and 
another appropriation of $10,000,000 for begin- 
ning with the construction of 11 destroyers were 
both included in the Naval Appropriation act. 
This act, the last of the departmental supply 
measures to pass the session, went to the Presi- 
dent on February 27, carrying $368,000,000, and 
was duly signed. 

Extra Appropriations and Financial Measures, 
Containing chiefly items of appropriation that 
President Hoover had recommended to Congress 
on Februarjr 2, the Second Deficiency bill, as en- 
acted, carried some $84,000,000, of which $10,- 
000,000 as above stated was for naval construc- 
tion; about $24,000,000 was for the uses of the 
Veterans* Administration, in addition to other 
grants. The total of the appropriations for the 
whole session was thus brought up to $6,178,107,- 
622, according to an estimate published at the 
time of adjournment. This was the heaviest total 
of appropriations reported for any session sub- 
sequent to 1919. 

Authority to issue additional bonds of the 
United States up to the further total of $8,000,- 
000,000 was conferred on the Secretary of the 
Treasury by the passage on March 2 of an act 
amending the Second Liberty Loan act. The amend- 
ment simply extended to $28,000,000,000, from the 
original $20,000,000,000, the total of United States 
bonds that might be issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury under the war powers conceded by 
the original act. The amendment was required be- 
cause more than $18,000,000,000 of the original 
total had been issued either for purposes of re- 
funding or as original debt, and because of the 
appioach of Federal option to convert outstand- 
ing Liberty bonds ; also, because heavy appropria- 
tions in combination with diminishing Federal 
revenue would render it necessary in the early 
future to increase the Federal indebtedness con- 
siderably in order to meet Treasury deficit. 

The Liberty Loan amendment was recommended 
to Congress by Secretary Mellon in a communica- 
tion of January 6. He suggested also that the 
original act be amended so as to exempt holders 
of future issues from payment of surtaxes. The 
resulting bill introduced in the Senate by Smoot 
of Utah provided for such exemption; but the 
Senate amended the measure by striking out sur- 
tax exemption, and the House concurred 

Prohibition Law, Congress passed on January 
8 the Stobbs act, modifying the Jones act so as 
to provide lower penalties for minor offenders 
under the latter law. The report of the Wicker- 
sham Commission (the Law Enforcement Com- 
mission ) previously created by Congress to study 
the state of the enforcement of law in general 
and of Prohibition in particular, was submitted 
to Congress on January 20. See Pbohibition. 

Other Legislation, “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” was m^e the National anthem by an act of 
March 3. In conformity with legislation in a 
number of States to protect dairy interests against 
the competition of oleomargarine with butter, 
Congress enacted on March 3 the Brigham law, 
imposing a prohibitive Federal tax of 10 cents 
a pound on colored oleomargarine. The measure 
carried as a rider the bill of Senator George of 
Georna classing turpentine as a farm commodity 
entitled to the l^efits of the Agricultural Market- 
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ing act. A uniform Saturday half-holiday for all 
the civil service employees of the Government was 
created by statute; such a half-holiday had 
previously been granted to some 300,000 postal 
employees, in the Post Office Supply bill. About 
400,000 other employees were covered by the Half 
Holiday act. 

Under the terms of the Cable act, women citi- 
zens of the United States were not to forfeit 
their citizenship by marriage with foreigners, un- 
less they should make a formal renunciation of 
American citizenship; and women who had lost 
citizenship by marria^fe with ineligible aliens 
might again become citizens by naturalization. 

Measures Not Enacted. Both houses came at last 
to an agreement on the disposal to be made of the 
$145,000,000 Federal power plant at Muscle 
Shoals. The House agreed to a large part of the 
plan for Federal operation which Senator Norris 
of Nebraska had supported for years. The com- 
promise measure as adopted provided that the 
Government must find a lessee within a year or 
else itself operate a plant for the manufacture of 
nitrates at the Shoals; the Government was to 
operate the plant for the production of power in 
any case. The President returned the bill with his 
veto. On March 3 the Senate voted by 49 against 
34 to override the veto, but this majority was 
short of the necessary two-thirds, and the measure 
was therefore lost. 

A bill to provide Federal aid to mothers and 
infants, on the general plan of the defunct 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity act, was introduced 
by Senator Jones and passed by the Senate. In the 
House it was coupled with the Cooper measure 
for Federal contribution to the improvement of 
health in rural sections. The combined bill was 
accepted by a conference committee but was pre- 
vented, by congestion of business, from coming to 
a vote in the closing hours of the Senate. 

The proposal to ^ange the Constitutional date 
for the convening of the regular sessions of Con- 
gress so as to eliminate '*lame duck” sessions, or 
sessions in which members superseded in the 
November elections still sat, was,again before Con- 
gress, as in a number of previous sessions, but 
failed to pass, the session itself bbing of the “lame 
duck” category. The passage of the Vestal Copy- 
right bill was not completed by the Senate. A 
treaty with Canada to permit the diversion of 
an additional 20,000 cubic feet a second of water 
at Niagara Falls to the use of power companies 
in exchange for improvements to be made by them 
at the brink of the falls to improve the flow was 
rejected by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and failed of ratification. 

Dispute Over Potoer Board Appointees. Though 
the Senate had confirmed the nomination of George 
Otis Smith to be chairman of the reconstituted 
Power Board and likewise the nominations of 
Commissioners Draper and Garsaud, and though 
their appointments had subsequently been didy 
certified, the Senate voted on January 9, by 44 
to 37, to request the President to recommit the 
nominees* names. The three commissioners had 
been sworn in on December 23, had convened as a 
quorum of the Commission, and had by their first 
official act discharged Charles A. Russell, solicitor 
to the old Commission, and William V. King, its 
chief accountant; they also dismissed Fra^ E. 
Bonner, its secretary. This proceeding gave in- 
surgent Senators the impression that the new 
Commission intended to subserve private power 
interests. Walsh (Democrat) of Montana, at the 


reassembling of Congress in January, reckoned 
that two executive-session days had not passed 
since the Commissioners had Men confirmed. He 
accordingly cited a Senate rule permitting a move 
to reconsider confirmations within two executive- 
session days, moved the reconsideration, and of- 
fered the motion passed by the Senate. 

A point involving constitutional powers was 
thus brought up. President Hoover refused to re- 
submit the nominations. In a special message of 
January 10 to the Senate he declined **to admit 
the power of the Senate to encroach on the Execu- 
tive functions by removal of a duly appointed 
executive officer under guise of reconsideration of 
his nomination.” The ^nate, holding apparently 
to the Constitution, Art. 1, Sec. 5, Par. 2, that each 
House might determine the rules of its own pro- 
ceedings, voted to recommit the names of its own 
motion, on the 23d. On February 4 it further 
voted not to confirm the appointment of Chair- 
man Smith. Attorney General Mitchell had mean- 
while ruled that the Smith appointment was valid. 
The Senate proceeded to institute proceedings of 
quo warranto against Smith, with a view of test- 
ing the contention in the Supreme Court. 

Investigations. The Senate left in existence six 
investigating committees, to inquire into lobby- 
ing, campaign funds, post office leases, economic 
conditions, banking facilities and the condition 
of Indians. Of these, the committee on lobbying 
had before it a charge that a Senator had re- 
ceived $100,000 from a domestic sugar company 
during the period of tariff legislation; Davis 
(Republican) of Pennsylvania had asked for the 
investigation and denied that the charge was true 
in regard to him. The committee on campaign 
funds prosecuted the investigation of the di8{)osal 
of funds received by Bishop Cannon in the course 
of the campaign against Alfred £. Smith for 
President in 1928. The disposal of contributions 
banked personally by Cannon was traced at great 
length later through banking accounts. 

Seventy-second Congbess, First Session. 
The Seventy-Second Congress convened for the 
first time on December 7, in regular session. It 
adjourned for its year-end recess a little over 
a fortnight later, on December 22, to reconvene 
on Jan. 4, 1032. In the brief time that it sat in 
1931, it disposed of a single major task, that of 
approving the moratorium on intergovernmental 
payments that had been proposed and executed 
by the Administration and that had gone into ef- 
fect provisionally on July 1. 

Constitution of the Houses. While it had ap- 
peared at the time of the election of the House 
111 1930 that the Republicans might have a bare 
majority, the later occurrence of deaths among 
the body of representatives-elect and of elections 
to fill the vacancies thus created left the Demo- 
cratic group in possession of 219 seats at the 
opening of the session, while Republicans held 
214 seats. There were, in addition, one Farmer- 
Labor member and one vacancy in Vermont, to 
be filled by an election in January. The Demo- 
crats could thus outvote the rest of the House, 
actual and prospective, by three. 

Ill the Senate the situation was dififerent. On 
strict party lines and in the absence of the 
Democratic Senator -elect Huey P. Long of Lou- 
isiana, who had elected to remain away and con- 
tinue holding the office of Governor of his State, 
the Republican members held the deciding vote. 
They could in addition, in case of an even 
division, rely on the deciding ballot of the Presi- 
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dent of the Senate, Vice President Curtis. In 
actuality the Republican numerical strength in 
the Senate was meaningless, as approximately 
half a dozen of the Senators listed as Republican 
were Progressives whose adherence to party plans 
of the Republican group was not reliable. Mrs. 
Thaddeus H. Caraway, widow of Senator Cara- 
way of Arkansas, succeeded to his seat and be- 
came the first woman Senator of more than 
transitory and honorary tenure. 

Organization of the Houses, It happened in 
consequence of party division that, while the 
House of Representatives was speedily organized, 
the activity of the Senate was impeded by a 
prolonged hitch in the matter of organization. 
The difficulty arose over the election of a Presi- 
dent pro tempore. Senator Moses of New Hamp- 
shire was the choice of the regular Republicans 
for reelection to this position. He had, however 
given offense to some at least of the population 
of the more westerly States by a public allusion, 
made some time before, to certain respected 
mouthpieces of opinion in that region, in which 
he styled them ‘^sons of the wild ass.’* His loss 
of popularity with his Progressive colleagues 
deprived him of the votes of 12 Senators, who 
distributed their votes, on the first ballot, among 
Norris of Nebraska, McNary of Oregon, and 
Jones of Washington. As three Republicans were 
paired with Democrats, there remained but 33 
regular Republican votes for Moses. Pittman of 
Nevada received the 42 Democratic votes not 
paired, which did not suffice for a majority. The 
revolting 12 included, besides 0 recognized Pro- 
gressives, the reputedly regular Republicans 
Capper of Kansas, Thomas of Idaho, and Jones 
of Washington. In many subsequent ballots the 
Republican dissidents refused either to accept 
Moses or to give their votes to Pittman. The dead- 
lock persisted until the year-end recess. It in- 
terfered with the full organization of the Sen- 
ate, but did not prevent the Republicans from 
voting on December 14 the rcclection of the 
chairmen of committees (Progressives' chair- 
manships included), nor the making of commit- 
tee selections by party conferences. 

A dispute over the qualification of Senator- 
elect Bankhead, Democrat, of Alabama, relating 
to his contested election, and a like dispute over 
Bailey of North Carolina were left pending in 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, but 
both men were admitted to the oath on the open- 
ing day. 

The House of Representatives was promptly 
organized. On the opening day of the session John 
N. Garner of Texas, Democrat, was elected 
Speaker by the full party vote of 218 (ho him- 
self not voting). Snell of New York, the Re- 
publicans' choice for Speaker, received 207 
votes; he was afterward chosen Republican floor 
leader. The Speakership settled, the committee 
allotments were promptly made. The House 
majority appointed a committee to confer with 
representatives of the Senate’s Democratic group 
on matters of joint policy in legislation, and 
the Democrats of the Senate named a similar 
committee. 

The Presidenfs Message, The annual Presi- 
dential message was read to a joint session of 
the Congress on December 8. It stated that upon 
the initiative of the United States government 
a year's postponement of payments on intergov- 
ernmental debts had been granted, but it left 
the recommendatiton as to legislative action to 


legalize this postponement for a later message. 
In the consideration of the domestic economic 
situation. President Hoover’s theory that depres- 
sion had been augmented by a '‘continuing credit 
paralysis" was emphasized. It was urged that 
‘‘our first step toward recovery was to reestab- 
lish confidence and thus restore the flow of 
credit." For the current fiscal year the indicated 
Federal receipts were represented as $1,683,000,- 
000, the deficit with inclusion of ex^nditure for 
the statutory yearly retirement of deot as $2,123,- 
000,000, and the net increase of debt as $1,711,- 
000,000. A temporary increase in taxes, to ter- 
minate two years from the following July 1, was 
represented as inevitable, and it was anticipated 
that even though it should obtain of such an in- 
crease the Government would "reach the utmost 
safe limit of its borrowing capacity by the ex- 
penditures for which we were already obligated 
and the recommendations proposed." Congress 
was admonished against committing the Govern- 
ment to other expenditures. 

The President's recommendations called for 
considerable appropriation. He proposed that the 
Treasury be empowered to subscribe to further 
stock of Federal land banks; that a system of 
home-loan banks be created; that a Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation be created, with a 
"reasonable capital" to be subscribed by the 
Treasury and with power to issue debentures. A 
warning w'as given, however, against excessive 
further expansion of the schedule of Federal 
public works, which was estimated as con- 
tributing to the livelihood of some 10,000,000 
persons, for the current year, at a Federal ex- 
penditure of $780,000,000. Wholesale revision of 
the tariff was opposed. Amendment of the bank- 
ing laws to meet "changed financial and com- 
mercial conditions" was recommended. Legisla- 
tion to aid the consolidation of railroads in the 
interest of economy and to improve the method 
of their regulation was advocated. The transfer 
of the administrative functions of the Shipping 
Board to the Department of Commerce was 
sought. In the interest of economy, "insistent 
and determined cuts in Governmental expendi- 
ture" were proposed. 

Following a recommendation in the Presiden- 
tial message, the House passed, on December 19 
by viva-voce vote, and sent to the Senate a bill 
to amend the Federal Farm Loan Act, thereby to 
provide from the Federal Treasury $100,000,000 
of additional capital for the Federal Land Banks. 

Budget Message. The President sent to Con- 
gress on December 9 the annual budget. It pro- 
vided, for the fiscal year 1933, receipts of $2,576,- 
530,202, as against receipts of $2,238,878,800 for 
1932. The excess in receipts, for the latter year, 
was set forth as "estimated" and was based on 
existing taxation only. The expenditures for 
1033 vrere put at $3,996,672,450, as against 
$4,361,839,800 for 1932. Reductions were pro- 
vided in the totals for almost all departments 
and main establishments, in annual appropria- 
tions, and in less degree, in permanent appropria- 
tions. The deficit tor 1933 was represented as 
$1,416,949,448, as against $2,122,683,695 for 
1932. The President advocated that Congress re- 
duce this deficit and "balance the budget for the 
fiscal year 1933, except for statutory debt retire- 
ment," by increasing taxes along the lines 
recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in a manner designed to yield an additional 
amount aggregating approximately $920,000,000. 
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Message on Foreign Affairs, On December 10 
the President sent to Congress a third message, 
dealing with foreign affairs in general, but hav- 
ing as its particular point his advocacy of the 
moratorium on intergovernmental payments, 
which required prompt legalization by enact- 
ment. This message cited the earlier declaration 
of President Hoover, ‘T do not approve in any 
remote sense of the Cancellation of the debts to 
us.’* It recommended as '^highly desirable*’ that 
a law should be enacted before the maturity of 
many foreign payments to the United States 
coming due on December 16. Although the Presi- 
dent recorded himself again as against cancella- 
tion, he recommended the re-creation of the 
World War Forei^ Debt Commission, “with 
authority to examine such problems as may 
arise.” 

The Mellon Tax Proposal, Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon communicated to Congress on 
December 9 the plan of taxation to which the 
President’s budget message referred. This plan 
was substantially that Congress return to the 
tax system of 1924. It was advocated, further, 
that Congress increase postal rates sufficiently 
to cut the postal deficiency by $75,000,000 in 
the fiscal year current and to do away with it 
altogether thereafter. Mr. Mellon declared for 
maintaining the sinking-fund arrangements on 
the Federal debt, as a policy in accord with the 
basic principles of national finances. The rever- 
sion to the taxes of 1924 was recommended on 
the consideration that the country “knew the 
burdens to be expected under such a law.” The 
proposal thus advocated personal income taxes 
with lower exemptions and with higher normal 
tax and surtax rates; a somewhat higher rate 
for corporation income taxes; higher maximum 
rate on estate taxes and lower exemption; and 
restored taxes on automobiles, autotrucks, and 
automobile accessories. It lowered the level for 
exempt ionf on admittance tickets to 10 cents, 
from $3. I 

Fnactijwnt of the Moratorium, The House acted 
with litffle delay to legalize the agreement 
negotiated by the Administration in the sum- 
mer, putting off for a year the payment of debts 
owed by foreign governments to that of the United 
States. The bill to this end, as reported December 
17 by the Committee on Ways and Means, con- 
tained a section declaring it to be “against the 
]K)licy of Congi’ess that any of the indebtedness 
of foreign countries to the United States should 
be in any manner canceled or reduced.” The bill, 
with this section as part of it, was passed by the 
House on December 18, by a vote of 317 to 100, 
For the bill voted 120 Democrats and 196 Re- 
publicans; against it, 95 Democrats and 5 Re- 
publicans. The chief event of the bill’s passage 
through the House was a bitter speech of Mc- 
Fadden of Pennsylvania in opposition, in which 
the President was asserted to have subserved 
banking interests in granting the moratorium 
and was severely blamed. 

In the Senate the measure was attacked by 
Johnson of California and a small number of 
individual Senators. Johnson opposed the mora- 
torium on the specific ground that France could 
still collect from Germany “non-postponable an- 
nuities on account of reparations.” An effort was 
made to destroy the efficacy of the bill by attach- 
ing divers amendments to it, but the amendments 
were voted down and the bill was adopted on 
December 22 by a vote of 69 to 12. Six Republi- 


cans and 6 Democrats voted against it. The Presi- 
dent signed the bill on the following day. 

JUDICIABT 

Supreme Court. The resort of some States to 
laws taxing chain stores otherwise than as mer- 
chants in general were taxed brought before 
the Supreme Court questions of high importance 
to retail merchandising. Indiana’s system of 
license fees for such stores, imposed at rates, 
for each place of business, rising according to 
the number of places within the State operated 
by the same owner, was upheld by a decision 
of May 18. Associate Justice Roberts, writing 
the decision, laid down the view that “the fact 
that a statute discriminates in favor of a certain 
class does not make it arbitrary, if the dis- 
crimination is founded on a reasonable distinc- 
tion.” The decision was a close one, four Justices 
dissenting. Nevertheless the Court declined on 
October 12 to review the decision. The appeal of 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
against the North Carolina tax on chain stores 
was rejected on October 26, the Court holding 
that the principles laid down in the Indiana case 
held here also. Hearing for an appeal against the 
Mississippi tax on chain stores was refused on 
October 16. 

Interstate Motorhus Taxation. The Court held 
nevertheless in a decision of April 13 that States 
might not impose graduated privilege taxes on 
motorbus companies engaged in interstate com- 
merce except where the tax was clearly for the 
use of the highway. 

Other Tax Deoisioiis. With regard to State 
taxation of National banks, the Court ruled on 
December 7 that a tax imposed by New York 
State in 1923 and in part similar to the tax in- 
validated in 1922, on the capital and undivided 
surplus of National banks, was void. This later 
tax had been collected from 1923 to 192(i, and 
its invalidation affected some $26,000,000, prin- 
cipal and interest on amounts that had been paid 
by National banks in New York duiing that 
period. The Court granted a refund of part 
of taxes paid by certain National banks under 
the law of Iowa, accepting the contention that 
payment had been exacted from them at a higher 
rate than that on competing moneyed capital. On 
April 13 in a State tax case the rule was laid 
down that a State might not tax a corporation 
on business transacted outside its bounds. 

Federal Acts and Powers. The constitutional- 
ity of the act authorizing the construction of 
the Hoover Dam in the Colorado River was 
upheld against the contentions of the State of 
Arizona in a decision of May 18. See Law, Prog- 
ress AND Developments. The executive order of 
President Hoover closing the Federal public lands 
to those seeking permits to prospect for oil and 
natural gas was sustained by the Court on May 18 
against litigation to compel the issue of further 
permits. 

Oil Cracking Case. In a decision of April 13, 
the Court found the Standard Oil Companies of 
Indiana, and New Jersey, the Texas Company 
and certain others, prosecuted under the Sher- 
man law for having agreements as to common 
use of their patents for the production of gaso- 
line from petroleum by the so-called cracking 
process, not to have violated that law. The de- 
cision was rendered by eight Justices and was 
unanimous. Justice Stone abstained from con- 
sideration of the case. As Attorney General, in 
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1924, he had instituted the prosecution. The de- 
cision reversed that rendered in the District 
Court for Northern Illinois. Justice Brandeis, in 
the Supreme Court decision, wrote that the 
special master examining the evidence had found 
that the defendants had not pooled their patents 
relating to cracking processes and that they had 
not monopolized or attempted to monopolize any 
part of the trade in gasoline. The prosecution 
liad ranked for some years among the foremost 
of the Covernment’s anti-trust activities. 

Suita of State against State, The chief litiga- 
tion of State against State concluded during the 
year was that of New Jersey against New York. 
See Waterworks and Water Purification. 

In another action New Jersey sought a decree 
to prevent the dumping of garbage from New 
York City at sea by scows — a means of disposal 
which fouled the New Jersey beaches. The Court 
gave the decree to prevent this, but granted 
New Yoik City time to construct incinerators. 

Status of Foreigners. It was held in a decision 
of November 23 in a case appealed by the Italian 
Consul at New York, that, an alien domiciled in 
the United States dying intestate and without 
heirs, his estate should go to the Government of 
his country, if treaty so provided. 

Other Decisions, A much noted decision of Fed- 
eral Judge William Clark in the Sprague case 
in New Jersey, rendered on Dee. 10, 1930, de- 
claring the Kighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment 
invalid oti the giouiid that it delegated power 
inherent in the people but had not had iK>pular 
ratification, was reversed by the unaniniuus de- 
cision of eight Justices, Justice Hughes abstain- 
ing, on February 24. An appeal of ex-Secretary 
of the Interior Fall from his Federal sentence to 
prison for biibery in the disposal of Federal oil 
leases was denied on June 1 and Fall subsequently 
w'as sent to prison. See Law, Proorkbs and De- 
velopments under The Supreme Court of the 
hnitvd States, 

Other Federal Courts. Application of the 
parties in tlie consent decree of 1020, restricting 
the business activities and practices of the meat 
])uckers, for a modification of that decree was 
granted in part in a new decree issued by Jus- 
tice .leimiiigK Hailey of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia on January 5. They were 
to be allowed to extend their wholesale opera- 
tions in unrelated lines and to use their means 
of distiibution for the handling of additional 
products. On the other hand the Court denied 
them permission to sell meats and other articles 
at retail, holding that such pioccedings would 
work harm to the retail dealer. 

A decision rendered by a special court of three 
Judges of the Circuit Court of Appeals at St. 
Louis on February G w'as adverse to the action 
brought by the Department of Justice to prevent 
a merger of the Standard Oil Company of New 
York and the Vacuum Oil Company. The Govern- 
ment desisted from an appeal of this decision, 
and thus the way was made clear for the reunion 
of two former constituent parts of the old Stand- 
ard Oil Company, which Wd been dissolved as 
a monopoly under the Sherman Act in 1911. 

Elections 

While the autumn elections, in their direct 
bearing on national affairs, were limited to the 
filling of a small number of vacancies in the House 
of Representatives, the closeness of the party di- 
vision in the Congress shortly to convene rendered 


the outcome unusually important. There was in 
addition the indirect national result effected by 
votes, in State and municipal elections, strongly 
adverse to the Federal Administration party. 

Five Representatives were elected on November 
3 in four States; three of them were Democrats 
and two Republicans. The Democrats were J. J. 
Delaney, New York, 7th District; M. L. Sweeney, 
Ohio, 20th District; Michael J. Hart, Michigan, 
8th District. The Republicans were J. B. Hollister, 
Ohio, Ist (Cincinnati) District, and E. L. Stokes, 
Pennsylvania, 2d District. The results had been 
uncertain in the Ohio Ist; here the Democrats 
had hoped to win the seat left vacant by the 
death of Speaker Ix)ngworth, and were disap- 
pointed. But in the Michigan 8th they made up 
this disappointment by a victory that had not been 
expected. The Election-day results brought the 
composition of the House to this stage: Democrats, 
217; Republican, 215; Farmer-Labor, 1; vacan- 
cies, 2. 

New Jersey, where a House vacancy for the 5th 
District was to be filled by a specially called elec- 
tion on December 1, elected A. Harry Moore, 
Democrat, Governor on November 3 by the ex- 
ceptionally high Democratic vote of 735,713 (un- 
official) to 503,387 for David Baird, Jr., Re- 
publican. This result was followed by the election 
of a Democrat, P. H. Stewart, on December 1 to 
fill the vacancy, as Representative from the 5th 
District. In Kentucky, Ruby Laffoon, Demo- 
crat, was elected Governor to succeed a Republican. 
These State results as well as strong Democratic 
votes ill numerous city elections, notably in New 
York State and Connecticut, were widely inter- 
preted as implying dissatisfaction with Republi- 
can national policy. 

Partisan Politics, In the Republican party the 
year was marked by a tendency of members to 
fall away from support of the Administration, 
in some directions. The Progressive Republicans 
were particularly restive. Under the auspices of 
Senator Borah of Idaho and Senator Norris of 
Nebraska was held, a week after the adjournment 
of the 7 Ist Congress, a conference of “left-wing” 
Republicans and Democrats, meeting at Wash- 
ington. President Hoover was severely criticized, 
more energetic measures to cope with distress 
among the destitute were demanded and the 
President was asked to call an extra session at an 
early date unless economic conditions should 
promptly improve. Progressive activity was re- 
newed in Novenilier, when the members of the 
Wisconsin delegation held conferences with other 
Progressives in order to unite and enforce some 
of their demands. O. B. Lovette, an Independent 
Republican elected to the 72nd Congress, on the 
other hand, declared himself in August to be in 
favor of the Republican group in the House. 

The Democratic party made some effort to 
settle its position on the Prohibition issue. The 
Democratic National Committee met at the be- 
ginning of March, but withstood an effort on the 
part of John J. Raskob to have it take a definite 
position on the subject. Later in the year an 
effort was started to raise a subscription to can- 
cel the “Raskob mortgage,” the indebtedness of 
the National organization to Chairman Raskob 
for advances made by him in the 1028 campaign. 

See Military Pkoqbess; Naval Progress; 
Unemployment; France under Uisiory, 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACAD> 
EMY. A government institution at West Point, 
N. Y., for the theoretical and practical training 
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of cadets for the military service of the United 
States, opened in 1802. On S^t. 1, 1031, the total 
number of cadets was 1260. There were 217 mem- 
bers on the faculty. The academy is a component 
part of the Regular Army of the United States 
and is maintained solely by appropriations from 
the War Department, which in 1031 amounted to 
$3,226,127 for salaries and maintenance of public 
works. The library contained over 1 10,000 volumes. 
Superintendent, Maj. Gen. Wm. R. Smith, U. S. A. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. A 
school for the education and training of midship- 
men in Annapolis, Md., founded in 1845. The 
total number of midshipmen at the beginning of 
the academic year 1031-^2 was 2022. The faculty 
numbered 238. The library contained 73,625 
volumes. Midshipmen, after graduation, are com- 
missioned as ensigns in the U. S. Navy. Super- 
intendent, Rear Admiral Thomas C. Hart, U. S. N. 

UNITED STATES OF EUBOPE. M. Aristide 
Br land’s proposal of May 1, 1930, for the estab- 
lishment of a European political union (see 1030 
Year Book) underwent extensive modification 
during 1931. The political features of M. Br land’s 
project were definitely rejected. For a European 
federation, with an elaborate constitution, func- 
tioning independently of the League of Nations, 
there was substituted an organization to serve 
as an adjunct of the League in promoting eco- 
nomic collaboration among the European states. 

These developments took place at four full 
sessions of the Commission of Inquiry for Euro- 
pean Union, appointed by the League Assembly 
Sept. 17, 1930. The Commission’s meetings were 
held in Geneva in January, May, and September 
(two sessions). See League or Nations for de- 
velopments at each session. 

At the May session the French representatives 
advanced a c(»unter-propo8al to the Austro- 
German Customs Union project of March 21 (see 
Germany, Austria, and France under History ) . 
The French plan envisaged an economic federa- 
tion of h]uroi}ean states through the exchange of 
reciprocal trade advantages between the indus- 
trial and agricultural states. The Commission 
appointed an economic coordination committee, 
to which it referred the new French proposal, an 
Italian proposal for bilateral commercial agree- 
ments (see Italy under History), and a draft 
project for economic non-aggression submitted 
by Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs (see Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics under History). It also approved a plan 
for the establishment of an International Agri- 
cultural Mortgage Credit Company (see League 
OF Nations). An international committee of eco- 
nomic experts met in Geneva in June and August 
and drew up a report outlining methods for eco- 
nomic raj)prochement among the European na- 
tions which was studied and adopted by the com- 
mittee on economic coordination Sept. 1 and 2. 

The Commission of Inquiry met again Septem- 
ber 3, drawing up a report to the League As- 
sembly containing suggestions for further exami- 
nation of various economic problems. The 
League’s Sixth Committee, which was charged 
with the disposal of the Commission’s report, 
turned the matter over to a drafting committee, 
which decided (1) that the Commission of In- 
quiry should confine itself to problems of purely 
European concern, (2) that the Commission 
should continue indefinitely in existence, and 
(3) that its report should indorsed. The final 
session of the Commission for the year was 


held September 26, at which M. Briand was 
elected chairman for 1932. See League of Na- 
tions; Interparliamentary Union. Consult 
Edouard Her riot, The United States of Europe 
(New York, 1930); William Martin, ‘‘Europe 
As I See It Today,” International Conciliation, 
May, 1031; Vera Micheles Dean, “European Ef- 
forts for Economic Collaboration,” Foreign 
Policy Reports, vol. vii, No. 12, Aug. 19, 1931. 

UNITED TEXTILE WOBXEBS. See Labor, 
American Federation of; Strikes and Lock- 
outs. 

UNIVEBSAL CHBISTIAN COUNCIL ON 
LIFE AND WOBK. See Internationalism. 

UNIVEBSALISTS. A religious denomination, 
existing chiefly in the United States, Canada, 
Japan, and Korea, which holds as part of its 
doctrine the universal fatherhood of God and the 
final harmony of all souls with God. In 1931 there 
were 28 State conventions and two State confer- 
ences. The number of churches was 583 ; ministers 
in fellowship, including lay licenses, 523; church 
members, 50,139; and Sunday schools, 395. The 
denominational periodical, the Christian Leader, 
is published weekly. Victor A. Friend of Melrose, 
Mass., was president of the general convention in 
1931. Headquarters, 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 

UNIVEBSE, Theories and Studies. See As- 
tronomy; Geology; Physics. 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. At- 
tendance. Attention in college groups was di- 
rected toward the effect that adverse economic 
conditions might have on attendance. Tlie statis- 
tics of enrollment for 1931 gathered by Dean 
Raymond Walters of Swarthmore College and 
reported in School and Society on Dec. 12, 1931, 
indicated that as a whole, enrollment as reported 
by 444 different universities and colleges was 
slightly higher than for the previous year. The 
increase, however, w^as very slight, being only 
six-tenths of 1 per cent. When compared with the 
previous year, the totals for full time enrollment 
showed that out of 437 institutions, 201 showed 
a decrease. The remaining 230 had an enrollment 
equal to or in advance of the preceding year. 
Among the 50 institutions enrolling 3000 or more, 
24 reported increased attendance, 24 decreased, 
and one retained the same enrollment for the two 
years. These 50 institutions enrolled 293,193 full 
time students in 1930. In 1931, the enrollment 
was 293,084. In the institutions having an en- 
rollment of from 1000 to 3000 full time students, 
41 showed a decrease and 59 an increase, while 
one retained the same enrollment. This group en- 
rolled 167,212 full time students in 1930. This 
had increased to 171,102 in 1931. Among the in- 
stitutions enrolling from 500 to 1000 students, 
48 reported decreases and 02 increases. The 
total increase in students, however, was very 
small, being only the difference between 75,060 
in 1930 and 75,955 in 1931. The group enrolling 
less than 500 students included 182 institutions. 
Eighty -eight of these showed decreases; 90 in- 
creases; and 4 had the same enrollment. The 
total enrollment decreased from 59,332 in 1930 
to 58,983 in 1931. 

The total enrollment of full time students in 
the 444 institutions that reported was 599,124 in 
1931. This was an increase of 3721 students over 
the previous year. 

The total enrollment in these 444 institutions 
including full time students, part time students, 
and summer session students for 1931 was 926,- 
611. This was a decrease of 6417, or one-half of 
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1 per cent as compared with the same total for 
1930. The largest liberal arts enrollments were re- 
ported by the University of California, 10,650; 
Minnesota, 4473; New York University, 4403; 
College of the City of New York, 4238; and 
Michigan, 3900. 

The University of California also had the larg- 
est enrollment of men with 4881; then follows 
the College of the City of New York, 4328; Har- 
vard, 3206; New York University, 2002; and 
Minnesota, 2554. The largest enrollments of 
women undergraduates were in California, 
5760; Minnesota, 1191; Wisconsin, 1616; Illinois, 
1609; and Michigan, 1454. Hunter College, New 
York City, with an enrollment of 4456, was by 
far the largest women’s college. 

Expenditubes. The U. S. Office of Education 
reported the expenditures, public and private, 
for the year 1930 for all colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. The grand total 
expended was $563,647,070. Of this amount the 
expenditures for publicly controlled institutions 
of college grade was $225,816,044, and for pri- 
vately controlled institutions $337,731,030. 

The following summary gives the expendi- 
tures for certain items: 


Public Private 

Coat of resident instruction $ 81,783,771 $109,333,054 

Organized research 13,511,576 4,495,971 

New buildings and grounds 27,144,080 66,530,646 

New equipment 9,444,467 6,526,301 

Operation and maintenance 

of plants 16,834,204 29,108,896 

Libraries 3,285,061 6,336,407 

Administrative and general 12,176,657 25,091,392 

Other items, including un< 

itemized total $225,816,040 $337,731,030 


Changes in Organization. During 1931, there 
were more pronounced changes in college or- 
ganization than were evident in any previous 
year. The different institutions, through their 
faculty groujis oi alumni, began to make very 
thorough studies of their offerings, as well as the 
mctliods employed in their schools. This was not 
due to any pronounced criticisms of the institu- 
tions, but rather it seemed to be the outcome of 
a growing conviction on the part of the institu- 
tions tliemsclves that important changes must be 
brought into higher education. The year marked 
the beginning of the new plan at Chicago Uni- 
versity (q.v.). This experiment was being 
watched carefully by most other institutions. 
Brown University submitted itself to a survey 
conducted by a number of experts chosen from 
other institutions. The new college at Benning- 
ton, Vermont, completed its required endowment 
and began to make definite provision for its 
opening in September, 1932. While the plans for 
this college called for marked changes in the 
ordinary college procedure, there was no tendency 
on the part of other institutions to criticize it. 

During the decade, 1021-31, many of the larger 
institutions have urged the need for limiting the 
number of students who enroll. In some cases they 
set up an arbitrary limit to their enrollment. At 
the same time, they made an effort to choose those 
who would profit most by the type of training 
that the institutions were best prepared to give. 
The efforts that had been made in this direction 
were beginning to be manifested. The College En- 
trance Examination Board passed resolutions 
approving *^the general proposal to establish a 
series of validating examinations.” They also 


agreed to offer such special examinations as soon 
as the necessary funds were found. 

^ It was believed that these examinations would 
jfive valuable^ supplementary information regard- 
ing the candidates. The board was also develop- 
ing a series of examinations in English that were 
designed to test the English abilities of students 
from foreign lands. The purpose was to select 
only those who could profit by instruction that 
was offered in the institutions that made use of 
such examinations. In keeping with the general 
plan of selecting students who best could profit 
by work in the institutions, the Association of 
American Medical Colleges was making use of 
a medical aptitude test. It now consisted of six 
parts: (1) Scientific Vocabulary, (2) Visual 
Memory for Anatomical Drawing, (3) Memory 
for Descriptive Material, (4) Preraedical In- 
formation, (6) Learning and Retention of Ma- 
terial and (6) Understanding of Difficult Printed 
Material. The total working time required for 
taking the test was one and a half hours. 

There were many changes in college curricula. 
Yale abolished mid-year examinations and made 
changes in the general method of instruction. 
Dean Mendcll described the plan as follows: 


J!iacn Btudent at Yale ahall select not more than five 
courses each year, and juniors and seniors whoso work 

“*/• wriMon approval of the 

class ofticer or dean, elect less than five courses. 

A student will bo admitted to the junior class in fuU 
completed successfully the 
T ^ junior year, and the same with the 

senior-class entrants 

be recommended for the degree only 
^® J'u® successfully the work of all four 

ro“",“™u“or®”®‘‘ “ 

Early in February each year at the call of the dean’s 
office, each instructor shall make a report on the quality 
being done by each student m his course. AH 
^*"'® ** unsatisfactory m 
three courses will be placed on general warning; the same 
'Objects after a review of the stu- 
nf ® J student who at the close 

from thrc“ nege! *'® 

Any student who during freshman and sophomore 
L®.®-?.*"®® received a grade of 275 or higher in at 
least tw'o courses shall bo dropped from the college. 


The Johns Hopkins University adopted a new 
curriculum. The announcement gives the follow- 
ing tentative description: 


departments” concentrate m “subjects” rather than 

2. Requirements will be stated in terms of knowledge 
rather than hours, courses, points. 

3. A student may be legitimately asked to acquire by 

books which can be profitably got out of 

4. The part of a student’s programme which concerns 
his specialty w ill be determined by the student in con- 
sultation with his departmental adviser. 

6. The part of it which is general throughout the group 
to which ms specialty belongs will bo determined by the 
group-faculty. For instance, it now appears that every 
student in the social science group will be expected to 
know, among other things, modern European and Ameri- 
can history whether he is specializing in economics, ethics, 
education, political science, or history. 

6. To ehminate the danger of a student’s forgetting a 
course once passed, and to bind a student’s studies to- 
gether, near the end of the year m which a man presents 
himself for his degree, he will take comprelionsive ex- 
aminations in both his specialty and his group. The 
former will be set by his department, the latter by his 
group and will cover, to repeat, subject-matter not merely 
courses. 


There seemed to be a growing conviction tliat 
the four-year college course was not adapted to 
the needs of many students who were seeking ad- 
mission. Dr. E. H. Wilkins, president of Ober- 
lin College and president of the Association of 
American Colleges, presented to that organiza- 
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tion a proposal of a type of organization that 
would 1^ adapted to the needs of young people 
who were not preparing for the professions. He 
urged that such young people really needed a 
training which would enable them to live well as 
members of society. He believed that this work 
could be completed in three years; therefore, he 
proposed three-year general colleges. 

Fellowships and Scholarships. In recent 
years the number of important fellowships and 
scholarships available to worthy students had 
been gradually increased. Such fellowships were 
in addition to those offered by the various insti- 
tutions for work within their own walls. Some 
were restricted as to subjects that were to be 
studied, and some specidod particular countries 
or institutions. The stipends vary from $250 to 
$5000. The greater number were for $1000 to 
$1500. Among the fellowships and scholarships 
that were announced were tne following: Grad- 
uate fellowships of the American Association of 
University Women. This association awards an- 
nually from 10 to 13 graduate fellowshii>s “to 
encourage women to devote themselves to scien- 
tific work and scholarly practice.*’ The number 
of fellowships awarded varies from year to year, 
as several are bi-annual and one tri-annual. The 
stipends vary from $1000 to $2000. 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation sup- 
ports six scholarships for persons who desire to 
study in the Scandinavian countries. The Car- 
negie fellowships for graduate library study for 
1931 provided for nine candidates who would 
live in the United States and three who would 
live in Canada. The grants range from $1000 to 
$2500. The Charles A. Coffin Foundation, a crea- 
tion of the General Electric Company, granted 
fellowships to nine college graduates. The fellow- 
ships were to enable promising persona to engage 
in technical research and postgraduate work. 

The Commission for Relief in Belgium Educa- 
tional Foundation awarded five scholarships to 
American students for study in Belgium during 
1931-1932. Each fellowship carried traveling ex- 
penses and stipend sufficient for a year’s advanced 
work at a Belgian university. In turn, 18 fellow- 
ships were awarded in Brussels to Belgian stu- 
dents who came to American universities. 

The Commonwealth Fund granted fellowships 
to thirty students from Great Britain and the 
Dominions who entered American universities in 
the fall of 1931. These students were to spend 
two years in study and travel in the United 
States. 

The (Tarvan scholarship pays tuition and $600 
annually at any college or university in the 
United States to six high-school students who 
were winners in an essay contest. Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis i*. Garvan instituted this contest in 
1923. All 48 high-school students, including the 
1931 winners, received college or university tui- 
tion for four years and a substantial sum to 
help them in their college education. This was the 
eighth and final series of the scholarships. 

The Oberlaender Trust founded by Gustav 
Oberlaender of Reading, Pa., as a part of the 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation announced the 
awards of money for the support of six American 
citizens who were actively engaged in professional 
and research work that would promote good will 
between the United States and German-speaking 
countiies. The funds are derived from the income 
of a $1,000,000 trust fund. 

The Social Science Research Connell granted 


scholarships to 31 American scholars. The pur- 
pose was to aid mature scholars of demonstrated 
capacity in completing undertakings which prom- 
isAl significant contributions to social sciences. 

The institute of International Education an- 
nounced a considerable number of grants to 
American students for study in foreign countries. 
These fellowships were arranged by the various 
foreign governments and universities in recogni- 
tion of the opportunities offered to foreign stu- 
dents in America. The countries included are 
France, Austria, Germany, Hungary, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Spain. 

The Rhodes scholarships were also available 
for students who desire to study at Oxford. The 
John Simon Guggenheim Foundation offered ex- 
change fellowahips for students who desired to 
study in Latin America and for Latin American 
students who desired to pursue their work in in- 
stitutions within the United States. 

Gifts and Bequests. The year 1931 was 
marked by many large Ijcnefactions. For tlie year 
ending June, 1930, Harvard announced receipts of 
$14,571,697. Total gifts to Yale during the year 
were more than $12,000,000. For the year 1931 
the gifts to Columbia amounted to $3,083,828, 
New York University received about $3,500,000, 
and the University of Chicago more than $3,000,- 
000. Bennington completed the raising of $1,261,- 
909 and other colleges, including Amherst, Bos- 
ton College, Cornell, and Mt. Holyoke each com- 
pleted ondowmients of $500,000 or more. Among 
the gifts of $100,000 or more, the following were 
announced Bates College received a conditional 
gift from the Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Division of $100,000. This was con- 
ditioned upon gifts of $900,000 from other sources 
by 1936. Brown University r(*oeived $100,000 by 
the will of the late Lucian Sharpe. The Univcisity 
of California received a grant of $175,000 for the 
establishment of a scholarship for poor girls and 
a professorship in United States History by the 
will of the late James William Byrne. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago received a bequest of approx- 
imately $1,000,000 by tne will of the late Albert 
B. Kuppenheimer and $500,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

The Catholic University of America received a 
legacy of $300,000 under the will of George L. 
Duval. Claremont College received a gift of $650,- 
000 from Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges. The gift is 
for the ])urpo8c of building a new auditorium to 
seat 2500. Columbia University received the 
money for a new library and school of library 
service building fiom Edward S. Harkness. The 
cost of the building was estimated at $3,500,000. 
The Cleveland Schools of Art will receive $075,- 
000 by the will of Mrs. Elizabeth Stevenson Burk. 

The Groton School was to receive $500,000 by 
the will of William A. Gardner. Hamline Univer- 
sity completed the raising of $500,000 which was 
needed to claim tlie gift of $250,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Lehigh University re- 
ceived the bulk of the $500,000 estate of Dr. 
Charles William MacFarlane. 

Middlebury College was to receive $200,000 
under the will of Charles M. Swift. Mt. Holyoke 
College was to receive a grant of $376,000 from 
the General Education Board. The New England 
Conservatory of Music received $100,000 by the 
will of Charles H. Ditson, New York University 
received a bequest of $853,982 from the estate of 
William H. Nichols. Stanford University re- 
ceived a gift of $2,600,000 from an anonymous 
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donor, for the construction of a new medical build* 
iu^ in San Francisco. The gift was contingent 
upon the University raising $1,250,000 as an 
endowment. The University of Pennsylvania re- 
ceived an unrestricted gift of $1,000,000 from Mr. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis and $160,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Wells College announced the 
completion of an endowment fund of more than 
$500,000. Yale University was to receive more 
than $1,000,000 by the will of the late Chauncey 
M. Depew, Jr. To this was to be added a similar 
sum under the will of Chauncey M. Depew which 
made such provision in case his son left no chil- 
dren. The institution also received $426,658 by 
the will of the late Samuel S. Betts. 

Sports. The criticism of college sports con- 
tinued during the year, while gate receipts for 
the various games were said to have shown a very 
decided decrease. Several institutions endeavored 
to im))rove the conditions under which sports are 
conducted. The University of Pennsylvania an- 
nounced a complete reorganization of athletics in 
that institution. It created a Department of 
Physical Education, with a director having the 
title and rank of Dean. 

Bulletin No. 26 of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching entitled Current 
Developments in American College Sports gives 
a summary of the changes in the relation of 
sports to the educational work of institutions. 

Sec Education, articles on the separate col- 
leges and universities, and sections on Education 
in articles on the various countries. 

UPPER VOLTA. Sec French West Africa. 

UR. See AROiiiEOLOGY. 

URUGUAY, iVru-gwfi or <55'r<3b-gwl'. A re- 
public on the southeast coast of South America, 
bounded by Brazil on the north and Argentina on 
the west. Capital, Montevideo. 

Area and Popi lation. Uruguay’s area of 72,- 
172 square miles makes it the smallest state in 
South Ameiica. The population on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was estimated at 1,903,083 (1,429, .585 in 1928). 
For the period 1926 to 1930, annual births and 
deaths averaged 44,104 and 19,309, respectively. 
The icspective rates per 1000 inhabitants were 
24.6 and 10.8. A total of 230,454 persons entered 
Uruguay through the various ports during 1930 
and 20.3,109 departed; entries and departures 
for 1929 were 201,781 and 184,514, respectively. 
The estimated population of the chief cities in 
1930 was: Montevideo, 600,000; Salto, 35,000; 
Paysandij, 37,000; Mercedes, 30,000. 

Education. Primary education is compulsory 
up to tlic age of 14. In December, 1930, a total of 
162,115 pupils were enrolled in the public schools, 
the average attendance being 124,106. There were 
more than 1 1,000 students enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Uruguay at Montevideo in 1929. 

Production. About 60 per cent of the total area 
of Uruguay was devoted to stock raising, about 
20 per cent to mixed stock and crop farms and 
ranches, and 7 per cent primarily to crop-raising 
farms. The value of the principal crops for the 
agricultural year 1928-29 was as follows: Wheat, 
$14,136,000; corn, $7,896,000; and linseed, 
$3,651,000. In 1930, there were 7,098,000 cattle 
and 20,510,000 sheep. The 1930 census showed that 
since 1925 the number of cattle had decreased 
15^ per cent, while the number of sheep had in- 
creased 42 per cent. Cattle slaughtered by the 
frigorificos in 1930 numbered 1,613,380; sheep, 
3,003,172; swine, 61,455. The 1929-30 wool clip 
was estimated at 154,000,000 pounds. As com- 


pared with 1929, exports of wool increased 53.3 
per cent in volume in 1930 but declined 19.4 per 
cent in value. Local industries use imported 
coal and oil fuel almost exclusively. Meat pack- 
ing is the principal industry, followed by flour 
milling, shocmaking, and tanning. The industrial 
census of 1930 showed 7400 establishments, with 

94.000 employees and a total output valued at 
236,000,000 pesos (about $243,000,000 at par). 

Commerce. According to preliminary reports, 
exports in 1931 totaled 76,000,000 pesos and im- 
ports 82,000,000 pesos, compared with exports 
of 89,302,000 pesos and imports of 100,864,000 
pesos in 1930 (the peso exchanged at an aver- 
age of .$0.8586 in 19.30 and $0.5536 in 1931). The 
United States in 1930 supplied 25.7 per cent of 
all imports and took 7.7 per cent of the total 
exports. Respective shares of other trading na- 
tions were: United Kingdom, 16.9 and 33 per 
cent; Germany, 10.2 and 12.4; Argentina, 10 and 
12.3. The United States retained a diminished 
lead in Uruguay’s import trade in 1931. Of total 
exports equivalent to $86,612,000 in 1930, $72,- 

279.000 represented animals and animal products 
and $9,083,000 agricultural products. 

Finance. The Uruguayan General Accounting 
Oflice reported revenues and expenditures for the 
iiHcal year ended .June .30, 1930, at 58,910,879 
pesos and 59,702,024 pesos, respectively. The re- 
sulting deficit was 78.5,745 pesos (1,906,319 ])esos, 
if extra-budgetary income was deducted from 
revenue's). A deficit of 6, 005, .504 pesos was antici- 
pated for the fiscal year 1930-31. Actual receipts 
were 53,401,074 pesos. Tlie 1931-32 budget esti- 
mated revenues at 58,803,962 pesos and the deficit 
at 1,795,953 pesos. The public debt on Oct. 31, 
1931, totaled 238,841,722 pesos, compared with 

219.324.000 |>esos on Jan. .31, 1930. The unit of 
currency is the peso, with a par value of $1.0342. 

Communications. Railw'ay lines in 1930 ag- 
gregated 1717 miles, most of which were privately 
owned. Of the 22,487 miles of highway in 1030, 
709 miles were macadam and 20,317 miles were 
unimproved. A total of 18,225 vessels, of 16,078,- 
000 net registered tons, entered the ports in 
1929. A seven-day round-trip passenger air ser- 
vice between Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and New 
York and Chicago was inaugurated Oct. 6, 19.31. 

Government. Under the constitution of Jan. 
3, 1918, lcgi8lati\e power is vested in the Parlia- 
ment of two houses, the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, elected by universal suffrage of males over 
18 years of age, and the Senate, chosen by an 
electoral college which is elected by popular vote. 
Executive power is vested in the President elected 
by direct popular vote and a national administra- 
tive council of nine members. Dr. Gabriel Terra 
was inaugurated President on Mar. 1, 1931, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Juan Campisteguy. 

History. The inauguration of President Terra 
on Mar. 1, 1931, followed the announcement of 
the Electoral Court on January 21 that he had 
been elected in the voting of Nov. 30, 1930, by 
165,009 votes to 131,777 votes for his closest 
rival, Dr. Luis Alberto Herrera, of the Blanco 
party (see 1930 Year Book). Dr. Terra and the 
National Council of Administration devoted their 
efforts chiefly to pressing economic and financial 
problems. The steady decline in the exchange value 
of the peso to $0.3490 in October, 1031, the lowest 
point reached in many years, and an average of 
$0.5536 for 1931 greatly disturbed the import 
trade and reduced Government revenues, although 
aiding the movement of export products. In order 
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to obtain additional peso funds to meet interest 
and service charges on the public debt, the Gov- 
ernment was forced to reduce salaries, pensions, 
and retirements, increase land taxation, and raise 
the import tariff. 

In its efforts to ameliorate the effects of the 
depression, the Government secured Congres- 
sional authorization to purchase the exportable 
surplus of wheat and corn, with exclusive selling 
rights for export. Exchange operations were placed 
under the control of the Bank of the Republic 
and when exchange continued to weaken the Gov- 
ernment on October 10 declared a commercial 
moratorium, later extended to Dec. 31, 1031, on 
all foreign drafts and bills for collection which 
had been presented and accepted for payments 
before August 5. Congress also authorized the 
Administration to establish machinery for the 
eventual monopolistic control of the refining and 
distribution of petroleum products, the distilla- 
tion of alcohol, and the manufacture of cement 
for public works. Luxury imports were tempo- 
rarily curtailed. While the National government 
maintained interest and service payments on the 
foreign debt during 1031, its position at the end 
of the year was difficult. The City of Montevideo 
had been forced (December 4) to suspend the re- 
mittance of debt service payments due in New 
York, owing to inability to purchase dollar drafts. 

At the invitation of the Uruguayan govern- 
ment, Argentina, and Brazil sent representatives 
to an economic conference at Montevideo Decem- 
ber 15, which sought to work out methods of 
economic collaboration between the three coun- 
tries. The proposal for a customs union was 
rejected, but at the close of the conference De- 
cember 30 an agreement was signed recommend- 
ing strict government control of the meat indus- 
try in each country and the appointment of a 
permanent joint commission to protect and ex- 
pand foreign markets for meat exports. A bi- 
lateral trade agreement between Brazil and Uru- 
guay was also formulated for submission to the 
two Governments. 

Uruguay was one of the three Latin American 
republics which escaped a revolutionary over- 
turn of the government during 1930 and 1931. 
However, the business and commercial interests 
in Uruguay became increasingly restive under 
radical and restrictive legislation enacted by 
Congress, voicing their discontent in a num- 
ber of street demonstrations. Led by President 
Terra, a movement developed favoring amend- 
ment of the Constitution to abolish the National 
Administrative Council and other features of 
the cumbersome commission form of government. 
Congressional elections held November 29, gave 
the Government party a majority in Congress. 
A site for the construction of a United States 
legation in Montevideo was purchased June 18, 
1931. See Argentina and Bolivia under History, 

TTBiAL AREA. See Sibeiua. 

T7BEASE. See Chemistry, Industrial. 

USHEB^ Hear Admiral Nathaniel Reilly, 
U. S. N., Ret. An American naval officer, died in 
Potsdam, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1931. He was born in 
Vincennes, Ind., Apr. 7, 1865, and was graduated 
from the U. S. Naval Academy in 1876, being pro- 
moted through the grades to rear admiral in 
1911. He commanded the torpedo boat Ericsson 
during the Spanish- American War, and served on 
the General Board of the Navr Department during 

1903- 04 and the Bureau of Navigation during 

1904- 00. He was detailed in 1911, to the Navy 


Department in Washington as president of the 
Naval Examining and Retiring Boards, and was 
appointed commander of the 4th division of the 
Atlantic fleet in 1912, of the 2d division in 1912- 
13, and of the 3d division in 1913. He also was 
made commander of the Navy Yard at Norfolk, 
Va., in 1913 and of that at New York in 1914, 
where he remained during the World War, or- 
ganizing the scout patrol system and directing 
the transport of men and supplies to France. He 
was retired in 1919. 

UTAH. Population. According to the Fif- 
teenth Census the population of the State on .^r. 
1, 1930, was 607,847, in 1920 it was 449,396. The 
native whites numbered 462,183 (1930), 386,446 
(1920) ; foreign-born whites, 43,772 (1930), 60,- 
466 (1920). Mexicans, first grouped separately 
from the foreign-bom whites in 1930, then num- 
bered 4012. Among other races represented in 1930 
were Negroes, 1180; Indians, 2869; Chinese, 342. 
The urban population (dwellers in communities of 
at least 2600) rose to 266,264 (1930), surpassing 
the rural group, from 216,584 (1920). Rural 
dwellers increased somewhat also, to 241,683 
(1930), from 233,812 (1920). 

Of 170,013 persons reported in 1930 as gainful 
workers, 41,283 were in agriculture, chiefly as 
farmers ; 32,466 in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries; 27,067 in trade; 19,128 in transpor- 
tation; 14,066 in professional service; 12,521 in 
industries of mineral extraction. Salt Lake City, 
the capital, had 140,267 inhabitants (1030), 
118,110 (1920); Ogden had 40,272 (1930); 32,- 
804 (1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Tear /Lereage Prod. Bu. Value 

Hay, tame ... 1931 610,000 831,000*^8,892,000 

1930 636,000 1,295,000* 9,712,000 

Wheat 1931 257.000 4,679,000 2,527,000 

1930 276,000 6,892.000 4.516.000 

Sugar beets .. 1931 49,000 504,000* 

1930 44.000 553,000* 3,874,000 

Potatoes 1981 15,000 1,950,000 780,000 

1930 12,000 2,160,000 1,296.000 

Oats 1981 43,000 1,290,000 516.000 

1980 46,000 1,840,000 754.000 

Barley 1931 38,000 1,216,000 632.000 

1930 42,000 1,806,000 989,000 


• Tons. 

Mineral Production. As rendered by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines in 1931, the total value of the 
mine production of the metals gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead, and zinc for 1930 was $48,653,464; this 
was slightly more than half as great as the cor- 
responding total for 1929, which was $95,985,201. 
The quantity of coal mined fell to 4,275,000 short 
tons for 1930, from 6,160,521 for 1929, or by value 
( 1929) , $12,726,000. The total value of the State’s 
mineral production was $116,130,681 for 1929; 
for 1928, $97,381,148. 

The mines of Utah in 1931 produced gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and zinc valued at about $26,661,- 
600, a decrease of nearly $22,000,000 from the 
output of 1930, according to estimates of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. Large decreases were 
recorded in the output of all metals, and serious 
decreases in their value figured at the average 
sales prices for 1931. The curtailed production, 
combined with distinctly declining metal prices, 
resulted in an output which, with the exception 
of 1922, had a lower value than for any ;^ear 
since 1908. Utah remained first in the United 
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States in the production of silver^ but it ranked 
third in copper after Arizona and Montana, and 
third in lead after Missouri and Idaho. The 
dividends reported paid by mining companies in 
Utali in 1931 amounted to about 810,683,800, ex- 
clusive of $2,188,576 paid by one company which 
controls mines at Eureka and Bingham, as well 
as mines in other States. The dividend total com- 
pares with $19,165,125 paid in 1930 and $38,- 
167,339 paid in 1929. Gold production decreased 
considerably from $4,309,148 in 1930 to about 
$3,812,100 in 1931. 

The silver output decreased from 13,120,421 
ounces in 1930 to about 7,894,483 ounces in 1931, 
and the production was about 600,000 ounces 
more than tliat of Idaho, which was second in 
silver production in the United States. For 11 
years Utah has been the leading silver producer 
of the United States. The value of the silver out- 
put decreased from $5,054,827 to about $2,289,- 
400, and the average price of silver declined 
from 38.5 cents an ounce in 1930 to 29 cents an 
ounce in 1931. Copper decreased from 180,526,- 
423 pounds in 1930 to about 151,315,663 pounds 
in 1931, the smallest output since 1922. The value 
decreased from $23,468,435 to about $12,559,200 
as a result of a decrease in the average price of 
copper from 13 cents a pound in 1930 to 8.3 cents 
a pound in 1931. From 1925 to 1020 Utah ranked 
second in coj)pcr production after Ariasona but 
in 1930 and 1931 the State took third place after 
Arizona and Montana. The decrease in the cop- 
per production of Utah in 1931 was about 16 per 
cent. The lead output decreased from 230,989,780 
pounds in 1930 to aliout 140,581,580 pounds in 
1931, and the value decreased from $11,549,489 
to about $5,570,100. The average sales price of 
lead deelinod from 5 cents a pound in 1930 to 3.8 
cents a jiound in 1931. The zinc, recovered chiefly 
from concentrates leached or smelted, decreased 
from 88,900,938 pounds in 1930 to about 63,908,- 
420 jiouiids in 1931, The average sales price of 
the various grades declined from 4.8 cents a 
pound in 1930 to 3.8 cents a pound in 1931, and 
the value of the output decreased from $4,271,- 
505 to about $2,430,800. 

Manufactures. Federal Census figures gath- 
ered in 1930 and covering the year 1929 gave the 
number of the Statens manufacturing establish- 
ments as 654 (18 per cent more than that for 
1927). These employed 15,650 wage earners (an 
excess of 15.2 per cent over the number for 1927). 
The wages paid them amounted to $19,765,145 
(more than had been paid in 1927 by 18 per cent). 
Materials for manufacture, plus fuel and pur- 
chased electricity, cost $159,191,176 (an excess of 
32 per cent over 1927 ) . The manufactured product 
was valued at $210,629,204 (exceeding that of 
1927 by 32.7 per cent). Value added by manu- 
facture was placed at $67,338,118. Salt Lake City 
had 203 establishments, 6683 wage earners there 
employed, a wage total of $7,339,804, and a prod- 
uct of $43,255,519. 

Finance. State expenditures of the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, were: for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, $0,- 
613,684 (of which $3,666,430 was for local educa- 
tion) ; for interest on debt, $454,850; for perma- 
nent improvements, $2,744,891; total, $12,713,325 
(of which $3,817,546 was for highways, $1,685,- 
762 being for maintenance and $2,131,794 for con- 
struction). Revenues were $13,362,095. Of these, 
property and special taxes formed 43.4 per cent; 


departmental earnings and remuneration to the 
State for officers* services, 9.3 ; sale of licenses, 
28.7 (includitm gasoline sales taxes amounting to 
$2,226,488). The State’s funded debt outstanding 
on June 30, 1930, was $10,286,000, of which $7,- 
260,000^ was for highways. Net of sinking-fund 
assets, it was $5,263,444. On a property valuation 
of $723,052,970, were levied in the year State 
taxes of $5,310,592. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931. 
was 2196.03. There had been a small addition 
of 2.33 miles to total of operated line during 
the year preceding, and 0.8 mile was abandoned. 

Education. The Legislature created a fund 
to be employed for equalization of the schools in 
different parts of the State. This fund was to 
provide a sum in the proportion of $5 to every 
inhabitant of school age, and was additional to 
the already existing fund providing a State con- 
tribution at the rate of $25 for every pupil. 

Legislation. The regular session of the State 
Legislature enacted a personal income tax in 
accord with a recommendation of Governor Dern. 
The rate of the tax was graduated from 1 to 4 
per cent; exemptions allowed were $1000 of 
income for the single, $2000 for the married and 
$400 on account of each de])endent child. An 
offset up to one third of this tax was allowed 
for property taxes. Upon corporations was placed 
a so-called excise tax, based, however, on corporate 
income. It carried the rate of 3 per cent of such 
income and allowed the one-third offset for prop- 
erty taxes paid, thus bringing the actual rate 
for most corporations to 2 per cent. 

In conformity with a constitutional amendment 
adopted in 1930 the Legislature made provision 
for creating a school equalization fund, for which 
the payments were to start at one dollar to 
each school child in 1932 and rise yearly, to five 
dollars for each child in 1936. A new bipartisan 
tax commission was created with power to equal- 
ize taxes not only as between counties but also 
within a county. The gasoline tax was raised to 
four cents a gallon, from three and a half, and 
several hundred miles of county roads were taken 
into the State system, for which the proceeds of 
the gasoline tax cared. Building projects to the 
total of $250,000 were authorized for the avowed 
purpose of aiding unemployed persons. 

The State Land Board was rendered appointive 
and received authority over matters of flood 
control. The law on juvenile courts was redrafted. 
Provision was made for the State’s taking over, 
as junior colleges, two church schools. The op- 
eration of airplanes was put under regulation in 
conformity with the uniform law recommended 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

_ Political and Other Events. The State’s law 
prohibiting the advertising of cigarettes and to- 
bacco on billboards and in cars was declared valid 
on April 7 by the State Supreme Court in a de- 
cision rendered by a majority of one of the five 
members. 

Officers. Governor, George H. Dern; Secre- 
tary of State, Milton H. Welling; State Auditor, 
Ivor Ajax; State Treasurer, A. E. Christen- 
sen; Attorney -General, George P. Parker; Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, C. N. Jensen. 

JuoiciABV. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
James W. Cherry; Associate Justices, Daniel N. 
Straup, Elias Hansen, William H. Folland, 
Ephriam Hansen. 
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UTAH, Univebsitt of. A State institution 
of higher education in Salt Lake City, founded 
in 1850. The total enrollment for the autumn of 
1931 was 3248 and for the summer session of the 
same year, 670. The faculty numbered 183, ex- 
clusive of 17 on leave of absence. The endow- 
ment of the university amounted to $802,000, 
and the income for 1930-31 was $911,000. The li- 
brary contained 106,592 volumes and 20,903 
pamphlets. The Union building, opened Nov. 25, 
1931, was erected by students, alumni, and friends 
of the university at a cost of $400,000. President, 
George Thoinan, Ph.D. 

UZBEKISTAN. See Soviet CEiVTRAii Asia; 
Anthrofoloot. 

VACUUM TUBE. See Electrical Indus- 
tries. 

VANUEBBILT UNIVEBSITY. A nonsec- 
tarian institution of higher learning for men 
and women in Nashville, Tenn., founded in 1873. 
The enrollment for the autumn term of 1931 
was 1411. The faculty numbered 252. Productive 
funds of the university amounted to $19,853,819; 
the annual income was $1,040,514; and the value 
of the property was estimated at $6,441,807. The 
library contained 145,000 volumes. Chancellor, 
James H. Kirkland, LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. 

VABIATIONS. See Zoology. 

VABSAJEl COLLEGE. A nousectarian insti- 
tution for the higher education of women in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., founded in 1861. The en- 
rollment for the autumn of 1931 was 1142. The 
faculty in 1930-31 had 166 members, including 
13 on leave of absence. The endowment, including 
fellowships and scholarships, amounted to $7,600,- 
000; the income from funds was approximately 
$425,000. Gifts received during 1930-31 were in 
excess of $360,000. There were 171,000 volumes 
in the library. President, Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, Ph.D., L.H.D., LL.D. 

VATICAN CITY. A sovereign state, officially 
known as the State of Vatican City, established 
within the city of Rome as the seat of the Papacy 
on June 10, 1929, in accordance with the Italo- 
Vaticaii (Lateran) treaty of Feb. 11, 1929. Ruler 
in 1931, P<H^ Pius XI (Achilles Ratti). 

Vatican City comprises 108.7 acres, including 
St. Petcr^s Square, and has its own coinage, im- 
port duties, railway station, postal facilities, 
telegraph, radio-telegraph, and radio. At the cen- 
sus of Dec. 31, 1930, there were 639 inhabit- 
ants, including 495 Italians and 118 Swiss. 
The Pope exercises full legal, judicial, and 
executive powers, delegating the latter to a gov- 
ernor and a council of state of 20 members named 
by the Pope. A special tribunal exercises the 
judicial power on behalf of the Pope, but appeals 
may be carried to the Sacra Romana Rota and 
to the Supreme Tribunal of the Segnatura, With 
the exception of St. Peter’s Square, the territory 
is policed by a Pupal Gendarmerie of 120 per- 
sons. The chief officials of the Vatican City at 
the beginning of 1931 were Commendatore C. 
Sera6ni, the Governor, and Cardinal Pacelli, Car- 
dinal Secretary of State, who conducted the 
foreign relations. 

History. Among the outstanding developments 
of 1931 were the quarrel between the Vatican and 
the Fascist government of Italy (see Italy 
under Uistory) and the collapse of a part of the 
Vatican library on December 22, with the destruc- 
tion of many valuable books and other works. 
See Rohan Catholic Church ; Lithuania, 
Spain, Mexico, and Bolivia under Eiaiory . 


VEGETABLES. See Horticulture. 

VEHICLES, Motor. See Automobles. 

VENEZUELA, vdn'4-zwe']4, Sp. pron, vfi,'n&- 
thwftiA, or Amer, 8p. pron, vA'nA-sw&'lA. A repub- 
lic on the north coast of South America, border- 
ing the Caribbean Sea. Capital, CarAcas. 

Abba and Popclation. Venezuela has an area 
of about 352,143 square miles and a population 
estimated in 1930 at 3,250,000, compared with 
3,026,878 (including 136,147 aborigines) in 1926. 
From 1926 to 1030, births averaged 91,969 an- 
nually, deaths 58,538, immigrants 25,144, and 
emigrants 18,730. The chief cities, with their 
1926 populations, are: CarAcas, 135,253; Mar- 
acaibo, 74,767 ; Valencia, 36,804. 

Education. Primary education is free and 
nominally compulsory. In 1029, pupils in Govern- 
ment primary schools numbered 80,788; in priv- 
ate schools, 16,344; in State schools, 9253; in 
municipal schools, 9970; in secondary scliools, 
462; in special schools, 1456; and in higher educa- 
tional institutions, iiirludiiig the Central Uni- 
versity at Caracas, 372. 

Production. Venezuela is primarily an agri- 
cultural country, with coffee and cacao the cliief 
crops. Mining, livestock raising, pearl hshing, 
and manufacturing are important ulso. The cof- 
fee crop is normally about 13,200,000 pounds; 
cacao, about 11,000,000 pounds; sugar, 22,400 
metric tons (1929-30); cotton, about 8,600,000 
pounds; tobacco, about 4,500,000 pounds. Corn, 
beans, and wheat are otlicr products. Livestock 
was estimated at 2,750,000 cattle, 550,000 swine, 

125.000 sheep, 200.000 horses, 50,000 mules, and 

2.250.000 goats. Mineral production in 1930 in- 
cluded: Petroleum, 137,675,000 barrels; gold, 
58,729 troy ounces; mined copper, 3294 metric 
tons; asphalt, 54,332 metric tons (1929). The 
forests yield balata, tonka beans, divi-divi, hard- 
woods, and medicinal plants. Petroleum retiniiig 
is the only large-scale manufacturing industry. 
The pearling industry was nationalized in 1931. 

Commerce. In 1929, Venezuela's expoits were 
valued at $150,262,000 and imports at $87,400,- 
000. Petroleum and its products comprised about 
75 per cent of the total export value. Imports 
were principally machinery, oil-field supplies, 
foodstuffs, electrical goods, textiles, cement, and 
iron and steel products. In 1929, the United States 
furnished .55 per cent of all imports and tcM>k 
(directly) 28 per cent of the exports, in addition 
to much petroleum taken indirectly. According 
to United States statistics, Venezuela’s imports 
from the United States declined to .$15,600,000 
in 1931 from $32,969,000 in 1930, while exports 
to the United States declined to $26,800,000 from 
$36,868,000 in 1930. 

Finance. The budget for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1932, calculated revenues at 1.50,000,- 
000 bolivars and expenditures at 144,800,000 boli- 
vars, compared with respective 1930-31 estimates 
of 202,598,600 and 201,800,000 bolivars (1 
bolivar equals $0.1930 at ]>ar). Actual revenues 
for 1929-30 were 243,660,000 bolivars ($47,026,- 
000 ) and actual expenditures 324,922,000 bolivars 
($02,710,000). The foreign debt was completely 
paid off in 1930 and on Dec. 31, 1930, the internal 
debt amounted to 26,487,742 bolivars. 

Communications. In 1931, there were 587 
miles of railway line, including 68 miles of Gov- 
ernment owned line; 11,160 miles of navigable 
waterways, 2211 miles of highway, a three-day 
air service from La Guaira to New York, and 
air lines connecting CarAcas with Trinidad via 
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Ciudad Bolivar, and La Qiiaira with Maracaibo 
and Curasao. VesselB with cargo entering the 
ports in the foreign trade in 1928 totaled 2200, 
of 3,804,000 net registered tons, and vessels 
clearing with cargo numbered 8674, of 12,040,- 
000 tons. Shipments of petroleum accounted for 
the preponderance of outgoing tonnage^ 

Govebnmei^t. Under Constitutional amend** 
ments passed by Congress in 1029, the executive 
power 18 vested in the President, elected by Con- 
gress for seven years, in conjunction with the 
Commander-in-chief of the Army and the 'Cabinet 
Ministers. The actual ruler in 1931 was Gen. Juan 
Vicente G6mez, who established himself as dicta- 
tor in 1908. There is a Congress of two chambers, 
with very limited powers. 

History. On July 13, 1931, General G6mes re- 
assumed the Presidency of Venezuela, which the 
dictator had turned over to Dr. Juan Bautista 
P4rez in May, 1929. The resignation of President 
P6rez, which took place on June 13, ostensibly 
at the insistence of Congress, followed disquiet- 
ing developments of a political and economic na- 
ture. Humors of revolt along the Colombian bor- 
der leaked out of the country in April and May, 
coinciding with the intcnsiftcation of the eco- 
nomic depression, the reduction of petroleum 
production by American oil companies, and the 
consequent decline in Government revenues. Be- 
fore returning to the post of chief executive, 
GAbiez insisted that the Constitution be revised 
to extend the powers of the President and his 
independence of Congress. The new Ministry 
formed July 14 included; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Pedro Kafacl Tinoco; Treasury, Dr. 
Efrain Gonzelez; War and Marine, Gen. Eleazar 
Lopez Contreras ; Industry, Gen. R. Cayama Mar- 
finez; Public Works, Dr. M. Centeno Grau. 

Due to the elimination of the foreign debt, the 
Government escaped the exchange difficulties 
which forced many other Latin American coun- 
tries to default on foreign debt payments. Busi- 
ness circles, however, were adversely affected by 
the weakening exchange value of the bolivar, 
which was quoted at around 5.65 to the U. S. 
dollar early in January, 1931, and at about 6.08 
to the dollar in November and December, 1931. 
The Government crushed two invasions by insur- 
rectionists during the year. In May, Gen. Juan 
Pablo Penalosa was captured during a foray into 
the country from Colombia. Another filibustering 
expedition, organized in Mexico under Rafael 
Urbina, was defeated and captured, after 48 in- 
vaders were killed. Most of the survivors were 
pardoned after court-martial proceedings in 
Venezuela and returned to Mexico. 

VERGIL. See Philology, Classical. 

VERMONT. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State 
on Apr. 1, 1930, was 369,611; in 1920 it was 
352,428. The native whites numbered 316,904 
(1930), 307,291 (1920) ; the foreign-born whites, 
43,061 (1930), 44,626 (1920); Negroes, 668 

(1930), 672 (1920). The number of persons re- 
ported as gainful workers in 1930 was 138,484; 
of these, 20,737 were farmers, 14,803 farm work- 
ers for pay, 16,432 factory workers. Burlington, 
the most populous city, had 24,789 inhabitants 
(1930), 22,779 (1920); Rutland, 17,315 (1930), 
14,964 (1920). 

Aobioultube. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the prin- 
cipal crops raised in Vermont in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop T§ar ±cr§ag* Prod. Pu. Yaiu^ 

Har. Ume .. ^931 907.000 1,21 8,000 « $11,524,000 

1030 912,000 1,084,000* 11,024,000 

Potatoes 1031 17,000 2,650.000 1,276.000 

1030 15.000 2,475.000 2,226,000 


Cora 1031 64.000 2,044,000 1,865.000 

1930 60,000 2,580,000 2,580,000 

Oato 1081 61,000 1,952.000 781,000 

1030 56,000 1,848,000 070.000 


« Tons. 

Mineral Production. Much the greater part 
of the State’s mineral production of 1929 came 
from its marble and granite quarries. The quan- 
tity of stone produced was 307,240 short tons 
for 1929 and 448,060 for 1928. Though these 
quantities were slight in relation to the stone 
production of many other States, the high aver- 
age price of the stone gave it a substantial ag- 

f regate value, which was $9,435,680 for 1929 and 
9,438,700 for 1928. In the quarrying of slate the 
State iield second place among the States of the 
Union. The total value of its yearly production 
of slate, however, fell off by about one-third to 
$2,463,241 for 1930, from $3,704,894 for 1929. 
The production of lime and talc amounted, for 
each, to more than $500,000 in 1920. Copper 
and silver were mined, on a very small scale, in 
1929. The total value of the State’s mineral pro- 
duction was $14,602,689 for 1929; for 1928, 
$14,648,737. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering 1929 gave the number of 
the State’s manufacturing establishments as 871 
(about 1 per cent fewer than for 1927). These 
establishments employed 26,832 wage earners 
(fewer by 1.6 than had been employed in 1927). 
Their wages amounted to $31,491,384 (2.4 per 
cent less than had been paid in 1927). Materials 
for manufacture, plus fuel and purchased elec- 
tricity, cost $65,430,102 (6.4 per cent less than 
the cost for 1927). The manufactured product 
of 1929 attained the value of $138,367,070 (sur- 
passing that for 1927 by 3.2 per cent). The value 
added by manufacture was placed at $72,936,968. 

Finance. State expenditures of the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, were: for maintenance and opera- 
tion of governmental departments, $6,906,414 
(of which $566,290 was for local education); 
for interest on debt, $404,026; for permanent im- 
provements, $4,426,294; total, $11,735,734 (of 
which $7,248,748 was for highways, $3,067,640 
being for maintenance and $4,181,108 for con- 
struction). Revenues were $11,094,480. Of these, 
property and special taxes formed 28.7^ per cent ; 
departmental earnings and remuneration to the 
State for oflicers’ services, 6.9; sale of licenses, 
44.6 (including gasoline sales taxes amounting 
to $1,874,827). The State’s funded debt outstand- 
ing, both gross and net of sinking-fund assets, 
on June 30, 1930, was $9,668,632. On a property 
valuation of $332,064,390 were levied in the year 
State taxes of $1,211,709. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 1060.19. There had been added to opera- 
tion, during 1930, 6.46 miles of line, while opera- 
tion o£ 0.14 miles had been given up. 

Education. For the academic year 1 930-31 
the enrollments of pupils in the public schools 
of the State totaled 65,903. Of these, 54,105 
were in common schools or elementary grades, 
and 11,798 were in high schools. The year’s ex- 
penditures for public school education totaled 
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$5,938,040. The yearly salaries of teachers were 
estimated to average $965. 

It was made obligatory in 1931 that intend* 
ing teachers take two years of training beytmd 
high School in order to qualify. 

Chabitibs and Cobbeotions. The Department 
of Public Welfare, created in 1923, was in 1931 
the branch of the State government performing 
the central duties with regard to institutions for 
the care and custody of persons. It had at its 
head a Commissioner (William H. Dyer). It 
supervised not only the State institutions but 
welfare institutions, agencies and activities in 
general. Its supervision extended over the State’s 
parole system. The State institutions, with their 
populations as reported in December, were: Ver- 
mont State Hospital, 940; State Prison and 
House of Correction for Men, 410; State Prison 
and House of Correction for Women, 60 ^ Ver- 
mont Industrial School, 252; Brandon State 
School, 264; Vermont Sanatorium, 74. 

Lssislation. Among the measures passed by 
the regular biennial session of the Legislature 
was one to permit the sexual sterilization of 
idiots, imbeciles, the feeble-minded, and the insane. 
The use of deception in advertising was rendered 
a criminal offense subject to penalty. Regulations 
were made for eating places where oleomargarine 
w^as used. All such places were required to post 
placards to advise customers of the fact. 

Political and Otheb Events. To fill the un- 
expired term, ending in 1936, of U. S. Senator 
Frank R. Greene, who had died on Dec. 17, 1930, 
an election was held in March. Warren R. Austin, 
obtaining the Republican nomination at the pri- 
mary election on March 3, was duly elected on 
March 31, defeating Stephen M. Driscoll, Demo- 
cratic candidate, in a light vote. The ancient 
boundary dispute with New Hampshire, in which 
Vermont claimed territory to the middle of the 
course of the Connecticut River, was submitted 
by the U. S. Supreme Court to a special master 
for the taking of evidence. 

Ofticebs. Governor, Stanley C. Wilson; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Benjamin Williams; Secretary 
of State, Rawson C. Myrick; Treasurer, Thomas 
H. Cave; Auditor of Accounts, Benjamin Gates; 
Attorney-General, Lawrence C. Jones; Commis- 
sioner of Education, Francis Bailey. 

JuDiciABY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
George M. Powers; Associate Justices, Leighton 
P. Slack, Sherman R. Moulton, Frank D. Thomp- 
son, Warner A. Graham. 

VEBMONT, Univeesity of. An endowed in- 
stitution of higher education in Burlington, Vt., 
receiving some State aid, founded by Ira Allen 
in 1791. The 1931 autumn enrollment was 1263. 
The registration for the 1931 summer session 
was 1000. The faculty numbered 200. The endow- 
ment amounted to $2,241,000, and the income for 
the year was $729,000. The library contained over 
136,000 volumes. President, Guy W. Bailey, LL.D. 

VETEBANS’ ADMINIfiiTBATION. See 
Unitkd States under Administration, 

VETEBINAB? MEDICINE. The year saw 
no new invasion of the United States by any 
enzootic disease of livestock from abroad and 
was marked by a continued advance in the work 
of eradicating tuberculosis, the Texas fever tick 
and sheep scabies and by the progress of control 
work with bovine infectious abortion, fowl pox 
and pullorum disease of poultry. Of particular 
importance was the appearance ‘in the San Joa- 
quin Valley of California of a new disease of 


the horse and mule with a resulting loss of sopie 
3000 animals and its spread during the summer 
of 1931 into, adjoining states. 

Livestock Tubebcut.osis Ebadication. The 
work of eradicating tuberculosis from cattle pro- 
ceeded rapidly and exceeded all former years in 
volume of business. Throe States were* added — 
Indiana on July 1, and Wisconsin and Ohio at 
the close of the year — to those that hod com- 
pleted the testing of their entire area and were 
officially designated as modified accredited areas, 
signifying the practical freedom of their cattle 
herds from tuberculosis. This recognition came 
after 13 years effort during which time more 
than 3,000,000 tests were made in Indiana, 10,- 
000,000 in W'isconsin and 4,000,000 in Ohio. Al- 
together, 13,782,273 head of cattle in 1,162,414 
herds were tested during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1931, or about 936,000 more than in any 
previous year. The percentage of reactors dropped 
from 1.7 per cent to 1.5 per cent. 

The work was conducted under combined Fed- 
eral, State and county appropriations aggregat- 
ing nearly $20,000,000 of which the greater part 
was for paying indemnity to owners for cattle 
condemned us a result of the test. On July 1, 
there were a total of 1223 tuberculosis-free coun- 
ties in the United States and by December 31, 
42.6 per cent of all the counties were declared to 
be practically free of bovine tuberculosis. At the 
end of December there were accredited 2,768,911 
cattle in 165,34.6 herds and 3,428,707 herds with 
31,415,605 cattle under supervision. 

The retesting of cattle in modified accredited 
areas resulted in conclusive evidence that bovine 
tuberculosis could be kept at a niininmm, pro- 
vided attention is given to the necessary sanitary 
measures. Although misunderstanding regarding 
the work and lack of appreciation of its benefits 
resulted in opposition in a few localities the prog- 
ress was so steady generally that most State ot- 
ficials estimated the time w'hen the testing of all 
counties would be completed. 

Several important cases were taken up in the 
courts of various parts of the country during the 
year to determine the constitutionality of the 
laws requiiing cattle to be tuberculin tested, with 
results upholding the statutes in every instance. 
In addition to the eradication of tuberculosis 
under (1) the accredited herd and (2) the area 
plans, the w^ork at the end of the year included 
(3) eradication from swine, (4) investigations 
relative to interstate shipments, ( 5 ) tuberculosis 
in fowls, and (6) the control and eradication of 
paratulHjrculosis better known as Johne’s dis- 
ease. Tlie testing of cattle with johnin or avian 
tuberculin showed Johiie’s disease to exist in a 
slight degree in 12 States. Increased efforts made 
to trace the sources of infection in swine affected 
with tuberculosis resulted in finding tuberculous 
fowls responsible for a large majority of the 
slight cases of tuberculosis in swine. 

Infectious Abobtion. The activity in research 
and the application of present knowledge in com- 
batting infectious abortion was continued, re- 
ports of accomplishments having been made by 
many Stktes. From Connecticut came the report 
that the disease had been eradicated from 35 
breeding herds and nearly eradicated from 16 
others, with 80 additional herds under observa- 
tion. The practicability of maintaining a herd 
free from the disease was demonstrated by a herd 
of 178 females in that State which had been free 
from abortion since 1925, no precautions having 
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been taken other than in the introduction of ani> 
male, the barns having been open to visitors. 

The agglutination testing of animals in this 
herd during the 4.5 years was considered to 
show clearly that blood positive reactions do not 
occur in a clean herd although some nonspecific 
reactions, usually slight, may occur in the lower 
dilutions. 

It was found in work with seven experimental 
herds in New Hampshire that infectious abortion 
could be eliminated from a herd by applying the 
agglutination test combined with a practical 
plan of sanitation and isolation of each of the 
groups of negative, positive, and suspicious re- 
actors — thus confirming findings in otner States. 

Mastitis. This disease of the dairy eow com- 
monly known as garget and from which dairymen 
suffer loss quite commonly was being given in- 
creased attention by investigators. Treatment by 
ultra-violet ray radiation applied directly to the 
quarter of the udder affected in 14 cows was found 
in Idaho to be an efficient means of eliminating 
clinical symptoms of the chronic form such as 
flaky milk, swelling and fever. Very satisfactory 
results were obtained in Michigan from the use 
of a living autogenous streptococcus vaccine, some 
75 head being treated with favorable results. 

Tkxas Ff:\^er and Cattle Tick Eradication. 
That substantial progress was being made in 
eradicating the cattle tick from areas in the 
South was evidenced by the Order of Secretary 
of Agriculture which became effective Dec. 1, 
1931, releasing 16,007 square miles of territory 
in Arkansas, Florida, and Texas from the tick 
quarantine. The Order requarantined 217 square 
miles in Louisiana making the net gain in ter- 
ritory freed from quarantine 10,390 square miles. 
These four States contained the only areas re- 
maining under Federal tick quarantine in con- 
tinental United States. 

Of the entire area originally tick infested and 
quarantined 85 per cent had been freed from the 
pest by systematic eradication. 

Anapi.akmosis. It was determined that this 
infectious disease of cattle occurring in many 
cattle raising sections of the United States and 
easily confused with Texas or tick fever in the 
tick quarantined areas may be transmitted by the 
(jomrnon American dog tick as well as by the com- 
mon cattle tick, the brown dog tick, and the 
tabanid or horse fly. A study of the spread of 
the disease indicated that mass surgical opera- 
tions such as dehorning, castration, ear cropping, 
and bleeding may play a very important part in 
its transmission. 

Scabies Kuadication. The eradication work 
with sheep scabies was continued in cooperation 
with State livestock sanitary officials, 21,775,- 
139 inspections having been made and 3,788,224 
dippings of sheep supervised. Those found to be 
infected numl»ered 605,448 or 33 per cent less 
than in the preceding year. In the control and 
eradication of cattle scabies 3,465,101 inspec- 
tions and 843,894 dippings of cattle were made 
ill the course of cooperative work by the State 
sanitary authorities and the Federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry and the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs. A total of 233,177 head of cattle were 
found to be infected, an increase of 101 per cent 
over the preceding year. The increase was caused 
by a large number of cattle found infected in 
Nebraska and Texas. Two outbreaks in Cali- 
fornia resulting from the introduction of in- 
fected cattle, were promptly eradicated. 


DouaiNs Eradication. It was believed that the 
Navajo Indian Reservation in Arizona and New 
Mexico was free from dourine no case having 
been reported during the year. Preliminary test- 
ing was carried on in southwestern Idaho and 
southeastern Oregon to determine the location 
and extent of infection, which with the infected 
area in northern Nevada where much work has 
been done, were held under State quarantines. 
Much preliminary work was done on the San 
Carlos Indian Reservation in Arizona where 
the disease is believed to exist extensively. 

Hoc Cholera Control. The occurrence of hog 
cholera was unusually severe in some parts of 
the United States during the autumn. It at times 
threatened to cause losses as serious as those of 
the outbreak in the fall of 1926 but the prompt 
use of antihog-cholera serum saved herds that 
would otherwise have been lost. The veterinary 
officials in about two-thirds of the principal hog 
producing States reported no increase in hog 
cholera over 1930. In the remaining third the 
disease was more prevalent. 

Encephalomyelitis of Horses and Mules. 
During the summer of 1930 a disease involving 
the brain and spinal cord of the horse and mule, 
later found to be caused by a filterable virus, 
appeared in the San Joaquin Valley of California 
in epizootic form. There were some 6000 cases 
of which 3000 succumbed within 3 to 8 days 
after the symptoms appeared. From the central 
part of the State the disease spread and in the 
summer of 1931 over 1200 cases were reported in 
the northern and southern parts of California 
and cases were found in four counties of Nevada 
and a few in Oregon and Arizona. 

Fowl Pox and Avian Diphtheria. Workers in 
Great Britain were led to conclude that fowl pox 
or contagious epithelioma and avian diphtheria 
are two distinct disease entities which may oc- 
cur simultaneously or independently, there being 
no cross immunity between them. The practice of 
vaccination early in the fall against fowl pox 
continued to increase the so-called feather follicle 
and stick methods being commonly employed. In 
western Washington only 27 of 45,000 fowls 
vaccinated in the field contracted fowl pox during 
the fall and winter months. The results as 
based upon reports of i)oultrymen justified the 
use of vaccine on pullets between 3 and 4 months 
of age. In Oregon the vaccination of turkeys 
with fowl pox virus was highly successful. 

Evidence was obtained in Hawaii of the trans- 
mission of fowl pox to healthy chicks by the 
common house mosquito, thus confirming the 
findings previously reported. The disease was 
prevented by screening the runs and houses. 
Positive transmission by another mosquito, 
Aedes vewans, from 2 to 27 days after the 
mosquitoes had fed on fowl pox comb lesions 
was secured in work in New York. 

PuLLORUM Disease of the Fowl. A continua- 
tion of control work with pullorum disease 
further demonstrated the value of the serum ag- 
glutination test in detecting infected fowls, thus 
making possible the freeing of fiocks from the 
disease. Less reliable results were obtained from 
the use of the wattle test. Ten years of blood test- 
ing of breeding fowls for the control of the 
disease in California led to the conclusion that 
tests should be made at intervals of a month or 
six weeks until the flock is free from infection. 
Official reports from New Hampshire show that 
losses from the disease that were as high as 6Q 
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per cent of all chicks hatched the year before 
the testing was commenced have dropped to from 
3 to less than 0.5 per cent in the last three years. 

A new and simplified test for pullorum disease 
of poultry was developed which was a modifica- 
tion and simplification of the agglutination test 
This promised to make it possible within a 
minute or two to determine whether or not a 
fowl is infected. Further evidence was obtained 
that brooder pneumonia is in young chicks the 
lung form of pullorum disease. 

CocciDiosTS. Studies of coccidiosis resulted in 
the recognition and description during the year 
of many new forms in the domestic animals in- 
cluding two in the fowl, one in the bovine and two 
in the rabbit. 

Livestock Poisoning. Several important con- 
tributions were made to the knowledge of live- 
stock poisoning on the range. A form of swell - 
head occurring in the western part of Texas 
that is the cause of heavy losses at times was 
found to be due to feeding on the range plant 
Agave lechcguilla. The broad-leaved milkweed 
was found in Texas to be poisonous to sheep and 
goats. Bitterweed was also found to be poison- 
ous. Fitweed was discovered in investigations in 
Nevada to be dangerously poisonous to sheep and 
cattle. The intravenous injection of freshly de- 
fibrinated normal blood in North Dakota resulted 
in a large proportion of recoveries of cattle suf- 
fering from sweet clover disease and which had 
shown the eflfects of serious hemorrhage. 

Stomach Worms of Sheep and Goats. Studies 
aimed at a more effective control of the stomach 
worm in lambs were continued. In Texas the use 
of a 1.7 per cent solution of copper suphatc 
plus 1 per cent Blackleaf 40 as a drench gave 
very encouraging results. In Michigan a 4-ounce 
dose of suspension of colloidal iodine containing 
1 per cent of iodine and a sulphate in solution 
administered by the drench method readily en- 
tered the fourth stomach and was effective in 
killing the stomach worms in 97 of 08 lambs 
thus treated. The common species of stomach 
worm found on the Pacific coast was controlled 
by the administration of tetrachlorethylene. 

Bibliography. P. V. Huyen, La Vaccination 
Antirahique chez les Animauw (Paris, 1930) ; 
L. Nattau-Larrier, Traite de Microbiol ogie, vol. 
1 ‘ (Paris, 1931); K. Nieberle and P. Gohrs, 
Lehrhuch der Speziellen Pathologischen Anatomic 
dcr Haustiere (Jena, 1931); J. J. O’Connor, 
Dollar*8 Veterinary Surgery (Chicago, 111., 1931; 
rew. and ext.) ; W. L. Williams, Veterinary Oh- 
atetrics (Ithaca, N. Y., 1931, 2d ed.) ; H. Zinsser, 
Reaiatance to Infectious Diseases (New York, 
19.31, 4th ed., rev. and reset). 

VICTOBIA. A state of the Australian Com- 
monwealth, occupying the southeastern part of 
the island continent. Area, 87,884 square miles; 
estimated population Jan. 1, 1931, 1,790,817, as 
compared with 1,531,280 at the census of 1921. 
Melbourne, the capital and chief city, had about 
1,014,600 inhabitants on Jan. 1, 1931, or more 
than half the entire population. The population 
of other towns on Jan. 1, 1930, was: G^long, 43,- 
580; Ballarat, 42,200; indigo, 33,700. The esti- 
mated increase in population in 1930 was 13,752. 

The value of all production in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929, totaled about £103,- 
'223,197, distributed as follows: Agricultural, 
£14,364,655; pastoral and dairying, £29,137,413; 
.mining, £1,794,141; forest, £1,713,580; manu- 
ifacturing (value added in process of), £50,840- 


864 ; miscellatieouB, £6,372,644. The final estimate 
of the wheat crop for 1930-31 was 63,814,369 
bushels from 4,600,200 acres (25,412,587 bushels 
from 3,566,135 acres in 1929-30). Oats, barley, 
potatoes, hay, wine grapes, currants, and raisins 
are other leading crops. 

The value of direct oversea imports in 1929- 
30 was £41,881,524 (£20,310,352 in 1930-31); 
of overseas exports, £36,499,943 (£25,854,785 in 
1930-81). State revenue in 192^30 amounted 
to £27,323,842 (£28,156,034 in 1928-29); ex- 
penditure, £28,496,712 (£28,104,947). Expendi- 
ture charged to the loan fund in 1929-30 was 
£6,034,779 and the net state debt on June 30, 
1930 was £155,714,797. For tlie 1931-32 budget, 
see Australia under Finance. 

Executive power is vested in a governor, act- 
ing through a responsible ministry, and legisla- 
tive power in a parliament of two houses — ^the 
Legislative Council of 34 members elected for six 
years and subject to property qualifications, and 
the Legislative Assembly of 65 members, elected 
for three years by male and female suffrage. 

Governor in 1931, Lieut. Col. Lord Arthur 
H. T. Somer s; P remier, E. J. A. Hogan (Labor). 

VILNA (WILNO). See Poland and Lithu- 
ania under Area and Population, History. 

VIRGINIA. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 2,421,851 ; in 1920 it was 2,309,- 
187. The native whites numbered 1,746,585 
(1930), 1,587,124 (1920); the foreign-born 

whites, 23,820 (1930), 30.785 (1020). The Ne- 
groes decreased in number to 650,165 (1930), 
from 690,017 (1920). Of a scattering of 1281 
(1930) of other races, the chief part, 779, were 
Indians. The rural population was almost sta- 
tionary, being 1,636,314 (1930); 1,635,203 

(1920). The urban population (dwellers in com- 
munities of 2500 or over) rose to 785,537 (1930), 
from 673,984 (1920). 

Of 880,276 persons reported in 1930 as in 
gainful occupations, those in agriculture num- 
bered 270,836, of whom 150,450 were farmers. In 
manufacturing and mechanical industries were 
204,207; in trade, 98,720; in domestic and per- 
sonal service, 92,577; in transportation, 84,985; 
in professional service, 50,919; in the extraction 
of minerals, 17,332. Richmond, tlie capital, had 
182,929 inhabitants (1930), 171,667 (1920); 
Norfolk, 129,710 (1930), 115,777 (1920); Ro- 
anoke, 69,206 (1930), 50,842 (1920). 

Agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the prin- 
cipal crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Prod. Bu. 

Value 

Corn .... 

1031 

1,627,000 

43,061,000 

$10,808,000 


1030 

1,408,000 

16,478,000 

17,302,000 

Hay, tame 

1031 

004,000 

903,000 • 

11,916,000 


1030 

811,000 

424,000 • 

0,408,000 

Potatoes 

1081 

118,000 

14,160,000 

7,788,000 


1030 

117,000 

18,689,000 

13,680,000 

Tobacco . 

1031 

163,000 

106,276,000* 

7,430,000 


1030 

186,000 

112,680,000* 

0,003,000 

Apples . . . 

1031 


21,880,000 

8,756,000 


1080 


7,700,000 

7,816.000 

Wheat . . . 

. 1081 

608,000 

18,266,000 

7,604,000 


1080 

601,000 

0,160,000 

8,885.000 

Peanuts 

. 1031 

168,000 

166,240,000* 

3,140.000 


1080 

180,000 

100,080,000* 

8,102,000 

Cotton . . . 

. 1081 

71,000 

43,000* 



1030 

80,000 

42,000* 


Sweet 





potatoes 

. 1081 

86,000 

4,760,000 

1,662,000 


1030 

87,000 

2,960,000 

2,060,000 

Oats .... 

. 1081 

180,000 

4,888,000 

1,646,000 


1080 

162,000 

2,680,000 

1,578,000 


* Tons. * PottndB. * Bslet. 
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MinbbaXi PfiODUcnoir. More than half of the 
State^B total mineral production of 1929 waa 
mode up of coal. Coal^mining activity diminished 
In 1930, in Virginia as in most other coal States. 
There were produced in the State’s mines, in 
1030, 11,115,000 short tons of coal, as against 
12,748,300 tons, by value $20,942,000, pr^uced 
in 1920. Clay products attained the value of 
$2,048,309 for 1920 and of $2,940,832 for 1928. 
The yield of stone was 3,005,210 short tons for 
1929 and 3,289,350 for 1928; in value, $3,662,- 
507 (1929) and $3,358,104 (1928). The total 
value of the State’s mineral production for 1929 
was $39,752,083; for 1928, $38,770,281. 

Manufactubes. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering the year 1929 gave the 
number of the State’s manufacturing establish- 
ments as 3274 (about 34 per cent above the num- 
ber for 1927). These establishments employed 
118,399 wage earners (more than those employed 
in 1927 by 3 per cent) . Wages paid them amounted 
to $110,847,113 (exceeding the wages of 1927 
by 5.6 per cent). Materials for manufacture, 
plus fuel and purchased electricity, cost $358,- 
749,349 (3.6 per cent more than these items had 
cost for 1927). The manufactured product was 
valued at $727,606,298 (exceeding that of 1927 
by 8.4 per cent). Value added by manufacture 
was placed at $308,860,949. Richmond, the most 
active manufacturing centre, in 1929, had 302 
establishments, which employed 10,429 wage earn- 
ers, paid them wages of $17,207,854, and pro- 
duced goods to the value of $217,996,035. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintaining and 
operating governmental departments, $27,808,044 
(of which $0,449,285 was for local education); 
for interest on debt, $901,201; for permanent 
improvements, $13,890,488; total, $42,005,733 
(of which $17,098,8.57 was for highways, $5,772,- 
559 being for maintenance and $11,320,298 for 
construction). Revenues were $42,583,225. Of 
these, property and special taxes furnished 25.3 
per cent; departmental earnings and compensa- 
tion to the State for officers’ services, 10.4; sale 
of licenses, 52.3 (in which was included a gas- 
oline sale tax that produced $7,251,142). Funded 
debt outstanding on June 30, 1930, totaled $28,- 
548,224, of which $7,428,000 was for highways. 
Net of sinking fund assets, the debt was $26,- 
439,882. On an assessed valuation of $774,143,- 
867 the State levied in the year ad valorem taxes 
of $5,438,088. 

Transpoetation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 4515.59. Additions to line under operation 
during the previous year had totaled 20.49 miles, 
while operation of 10.19 miles had been given 
up. In 1931 were built 33.2 additional miles of 
first and 6.39 of second track. 

Education. For 1930 the number of the State’s 
inhabitants of school age was reckoned as 724,- 
137. There were enrolled in the public schools, 
in the academic year 1930-31, 578,006 pupils. Of 
these, 512,751 were in common schools or ele- 
mentary grades, and 65,315 were in high schools. 
The year’s expenditures for public-school educa- 
tion were: for operation, $20,795,918; for capital 
outlay and debt service, $4,909,056. Salaries of 
teachers, by the year, averaged $909. 

Cuaritikb and Corrections. The central agency 
in matters affectii^ the care and custody of 
persons, was the State Department of Public 


Welfare, composed of a board of five members, 
a commissioner as executive bead and a number 
of administrative bureaus covering such fields 
as county and city organization, activities among 
children, the needs of crippled children, service 
for veterans, mental hygiene and psychiatry. 

Political and Other Events. The severe 
strike ^ at the Riverside and Dan River cotton 
mills in Danville terminated at the end of Jan- 
uary after a duration of some four months, by the 
return of the strikers without their having ob- 
tained any definite concession. About 3000 work- 
ers were involved. In Norfolk, on June 7, a fire 
caused by an explosion aboard an oil barge de- 
stroyed six blocks of buildings in the waterfront 
and wholesale section, doing damage estimated 
at more than $3,000,000. In July the $7,500,000 
bridge spanning the Potomac between the Lin- 
coln Memorial in the city of Washington and 
Arlington in Virginia was completed, including 
the steel draw at its centre. But the opening of 
the bridge was delayed to coincide with the Wash- 
ington bicentenary celebration to take place early 
in 1932. The 150th anniversary of the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown was celebrated, at 
Yorktown, October 16-19, with ceremonies in 
which the Federal Government, the several 
States and representatives of the French nation 
took part. 

Officers. Governor, John Garland Pollard; 
Lieutenant-Governor, James H. Price; Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, Peter Saunders; State 
Treasurer, John M. Purcell; Auditor of Public 
Accounts, T. Coleman Andrews; Attorney- 
General, John R. Saunders; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Sidney B. Hall; Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, George W. Koiner. 

JuDiciART. Supreme Court of Appeals: Presi- 
dent, Preston W. Campbell; Associate Justices, 
Louis E. Epes, H. W. Holt, 12. W. Hudgins, H. B. 
Gregoiw, George W. Browning, Joseph W. Chinn. 

vIBQINIA; University of. A nonsectarian 
institution of higher education in Cliarlottes- 
ville, Va., founded in 1819. The enrollment for the 
autumn session of 1931 amounted to 2534. For 
the 1931 summer session there was an enroll- 
ment of 1831. The faculty numbered 148. The 
productive endowment of the university amounted 
to $10,000,000; the annual State appropriation 
was $400,000; and the total annual income was 
$1,741,352. There were 171,899 volumes in the 
library. Acting President, John Lloyd Newcomb. 
See also Public Affairs, Institute of. 

VIBQIN ISLANDS. A small island group 
about 60 miles east of Porto Rico, purchased from 
Denmark for $25,000,000 by the United States 
Jan. 25, 1917; the name is also applied to a 
group of islands included in the British colony 
of the Leeward Islands (see Leeward Islands). 
The Virgin Islands of the United States consist 
of the islands of St. Thomas (28 square miles), 
St. Croix (84 square miles), and St. John (20 
square miles), together with numerous smaller 
islands and cays. Total area, 132 square miles. 
Capital, St. Thomas on the island of St. Thomas. 

The population at the census of 1930 totaled 
22,012, of whom 13,601 were classed as urban 
and 8611 as rural. Negroes comprised 78 per cent 
of the population, whites 9 per cent, and persons 
of mixed blood 12 per cent. The xiopulation of the 
three principal islands was: St. Croix, 11,413; 
St. Thomas, 9834; and St. John, 765. With slight 
variations the population has declined steadily 
since 1835, when it totaled 43,178. The 15 per cent 
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decline since 1917 is lar^ly due to emigration 
to the mainland of the United States. St. Thomas 
(population 7036), the chief port and consid- 
ered the best harbor in the West Indies, has 
coaling and oil-fueling facilities and until 1031 
was a United States naval base. 

Production, etc. The chief industries are 
sugar cane cultivation and cattle raising on the 
island of St. Croix and the production of bay rum 
on St. Thomas. There were 254 farms at the 
census of 1930. In 1930-31, only one of the four 
sugar factories was in operation ; the sugar cane 
acreage declined from 8685 acres in 1917 to 
5823 in 1929. Sugar production in 1930 was 5750 
tons. The bay rum industry has been steadily 
expanding, the exports increasing to 124,000 
gallons in 1930, as compared with an annual av- 
erage of 82,000 gallons from 1921 to 1930. The 
islands are not self-supporting economically, and 
a Federal contribution of about $500,000 an- 
nually is required to make up the deflcit in the 
budget. Including the compensation of naval 
doctors and others assigned to the islands, the 
Federal contribution for 1931 was estimated by 
Secretary of the Interior Wilbur at about $700,- 
000, or $32 for each inhabitant of the islands. 
The government in 1931 was carrying forward a 
programme intended to make the islands ulti- 
mately self-supporting. It included the stimula- 
tion of the tourist trade, further sub-division of 
the land, reforestation, diversification of agri- 
culture, and the promotion of more scientific 
methods of farming. 

Trade is chiefly with the United States. In 
1931, imports from the United States were valued 
at $1,250,406 ($1,672,003 in 1930), and exports 
to the United States at $408,932 ($768,342). 

Government. Transfer of the administration 
of the islands from the Navy Department to the 
Department of the Interior was announced by 
President Hoover Jan. 30, 1931, and became effec- 
tive Feb. 27, 1931. Officials of the new civil ad- 
ministration were: Governor, Paul M. Pearson; 
Lieut.-Governor of St. Croix, Lawrence N. Cramer. 
Administratively the islands are divided into two 
municipalities — ^that of St. Croix and that of St. 
Thomas and St. John. Legislative function are 
vested in the Colonial Council of each municipal- 
ity, consisting of a majority of elected members 
and a minority appointed by the Governor. 

President Hoover made an official visit to St. 
Thomas on Mar. 25, 1931, in connection with his 
trip to Porto Rico. He called nation-wide atten- 
tion to the economic condition of the islands in 
a subsequent statement to the effect that the 
United States, in purchasing them, had '^acquired 
an effective poorhouse, comprising 90 per cent of 
the population.” “The people,” he said, “cannot be 
self supporting either in living or government 
without the discovery of new methods and re- 
sources.” 

VITAL STATISTICS. The U. S. Department 
of Commerce estimated the population of the 
world in 1931 at about 1,992,500,000 and 39.2 
persons for every square mile of land. In this 
tabulation data for 103 countries on area, popu- 
lation, and density were employed, using official 
statistical pufjlications of the individual nations. 
The United States, with a land area of 2,973,776 
square miles and an estimated population of more 
than 124,000,000 has a density of 41.7 persons per 
square mile. Alaska has the smallest density of 
any country listed; with only 59,000 inhabitants 
for 586,400 square miles of land, a density of 0.1. 


Females generally outnumber males through- 
out the world, data for 33 nations indicate. Fifty- 
one out of every 100 persons in the United States 
are males. In the United States 21.7 per cent of 
the inhabitants are under 10 years, 19 per cent 
between 10 and 19, 17.4 per cent between 20 and 
29, 15 per cent between 30 and 39, 11.5 per cent 
between 40 and 49, 7.9 per cent between 50 and 
59, and 7.5 per cent over 60. See Census. 

Preliminary statistics indicated tliat there 
were about 150,000 fewer births in the United 
States in 1931 than in 1930 and it was estimated 
that if such a decline continued further revisions 
downward of previous estimates of future popu- 
lation would be necessary. 

According to Dr. O. E. Baker, economist of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the population 
of the United States will reach a maximum of 
about 145,000,000 by 1960 unless restrictions are 
relaxed or the number of births increase, both 
of which conditions appear unlikely. In fact. Dr. 
Baker stated, a continuance of the sharp decline 
in births probably would mean a maximum popu- 
lation by 1955 or even by 1950. The drop of births 
in 1931 w^as estimated to be fully twice as large 
as the annual average decline in the decade of 
urban prosperity. For birth and mortality rates 
in other countries see Germany, Great Britain, 
France, etc., under Area and Population. 

Provisional figures for 1930 for the United 
States birth -registration area (exclusive of 
Utah) tabulated by States on page 831, showed 
that the birth rate was 18.9, the same as the 
rate for 1029. The highest rate (28.5) was for 
New Mexico, and the low^est (14.1) was for Ore- 
gon. In 1930 the birth-registration area covered 
all of the United States except South Dakota and 
Texas and included 94.7 per cent of tlie total 
population. See Maternity Protection. 

The infant mortality rate of 64.2 was the low- 
est rate since the establishment of the birth- 
registration area in 1916. Thirty-seven States 
had lower infant mortality rates in 1930 than in 
1929. The highest rates for 1930 were 144 9 for 
New Mexico and 116.2 for Arizona; tlie lowest 
were 48.4 for Washington, 49.2 for Nebraska, and 
50 for Oregon. Of the 86 cities having 100,000 or 
more inhabitants only 21 had higher rates in 1930 
than in 1929. The highest rates were 108.8 for 
Chattanooga, 102.9 for Nashville, and 101.2 for 
Memphis, and the lowest were 37.1 for Seattle 
and 39.8 for San Francisco. 

The death rate in 1930 for the birth registra- 
tion area (exclusive of Utah) was 11.3. This was 
0.6 lower than the corresponding rate for 1929. 
When compared with 1929, 37 States h«d lower 
rates in the later year, 6 had higher rates, while 
the rates for 2 States did not change. The high- 
est death rate (15.5) was for New Mexico and 
the lowest (7.9) was for North Dakota. 

VITAMINS. P>om a practical standpoint prob- 
ably the most important vitamin event of the 
year was the conference held in London in June 
under the auspices of the Permanent Standard 
Commission of the Health Organization of the 
League of Nations to consider the possibility of 
setting an international standard for each of the 
known vitamins, together with an arbitrary unit 
of activity in terms of which the potency of any 
food of vitamin preparation might be expressed. 
This conference, composed of leading investiga- 
tors in vitamin research from several countries, 
recommended standards and units for vitamins 
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I^ROVISIONAL FIGURES OF BIRTH, DEATH, AND INFANT MORTALITY IN THE BIRTH REGIS- 
TRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1930 
[DivUion of Vital SttUiitiea, U. S. Bureau of the Ceneue] 


Rate per 1 ,000 Infant mortality 
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Birth registration area 

2,190,047 

1,816,447 

140,518 

18.9 

18.8 

11.8 

11.9 

64.8 

67.6 

Alabama 

68,767 

80,420 

4.697 

24.0 

24.0 

11.5 

12.4 

72.1 

73.6 

Arizona 

10,376 

6,678 

1,206 

28.7 

22.4 

15.2 

15.9 

116.2 

133.8 

Arkansas 

41,093 

18,950 

2,115 

22.1 

20.2 

10.2 

10.5 

51.5 

58.1 

California 

84,204 

66,267 

4,027 

14.7 

14.8 

11.6 

11.9 

58.5 

63.2 

Colorado 

18,814 

18.206 

1,773 

18.1 

17.4 

12.7 

12 5 

94.2 

91.4 

Connecticut 

27,582 

17,290 

1,642 

17.1 

17.1 

10.7 

11.5 

56.9 

64.4 

Delaware 

4,474 

8,266 

861 

18.7 

18.1 

13.6 

13.2 

78.6 

81.2 

Florida 

26,993 

18,261 

1,734 

18.2 

18.8 

12.3 

12.7 

64.2 

65.5 

Georgia 

60,689 

85,188 

4,697 

20.9 

20.1 

12.1 

12.2 

77.4 

76.8 

Idaho 

9,177 

4,179 

625 

20.6 

19.8 

9.4 

9.2 

67.2 

55.3 

Illinois 

126,121 

88.693 

7,079 

16.7 

17.0 

10.9 

11.6 

55.3 

61.4 

Indiana 

59,278 

39.106 

8.413 

18.3 

18.3 

12.1 

12.7 

67.6 

63.6 

Iowa 

42,783 

26,231 

2,299 

17.8 

17.1 

10.6 

10.4 

53.8 

52.6 

Kansas 

83,707 

19,503 

1,764 

17.9 

17.4 

10.4 

10.4 

62 0 

67.6 

Kentucky 

59,261 

29,544 

8,870 

22.6 

21.7 

11.3 

12.0 

65 8 

70.9 

Louisiana 

42,890 

24,724 

3,863 

20.3 

20.3 

11.7 

11.9 

78.4 

74.0 

Maine 

16,199 

11,082 

1,225 

20.3 

20.0 

13.9 

14 3 

76 6 

77.4 

Maryland 

30.251 

21,567 

2,277 

18.5 

18.5 

13.2 

13.6 

75.3 

79.9 

MassachuRotts 

73,551 

49,340 

4,296 

17 3 

17.6 

11.6 

12.8 

58.4 

61.8 

Michigan 

99,326 

51,638 

6,215 

20.4 

20.8 

10.6 

11.8 

62.6 

66.4 

Minnesota 

47,418 

25,711 

2,478 

18.5 

18 3 

10.0 

10.1 

52 3 

51.2 

Mississippi 

48,163 

24,125 

3,266 

23 9 

22.9 

12.0 

13.0 

67.6 

72.1 

Missouri 

62,165 

43,080 

8,647 

17.1 

16.9 

11 9 

12.3 

68.7 

62.1 

Montana 

9,971 

5,441 

582 

18 5 

18.7 

10.1 

10.7 

58.4 

G4.0 

Nebraska 

27,004 

13,289 

1,828 

19.6 

19.4 

9.6 

9.8 

49.2 

61.7 

Nevada 

1,332 

1,161 

87 

14 6 

142 

12.8 

13.3 

65.8 

67.2 

New Hampshire 

8,340 

6,322 

508 

17.9 

17.6 

13.6 

14.1 

60.9 

68.2 

New Jersey 

68,321 

43,598 

3,858 

16.8 

17.2 

10.7 

11.6 

56.5 

60.1 

New Mexico 

12,116 

6,576 

1,756 

28.5 

27.1 

15.5 

15.4 

144 9 

145.5 

New York ... 

216,040 

147,436 

12,572 

17.1 

17.5 

11.7 

12.4 

58.2 

60.8 

North Carolina 

76,772 

85,783 

6,033 

24.1 

24.7 

11.2 

11.8 

78.6 

79.1 

North Dakota 

14,783 

5,367 

897 

21 7 

21 6 

7.9 

8 0 

60.7 

67.2 

Ohio 

117,526 

76,232 

7,173 

17.6 

17.7 

11.4 

12.4 

61 0 

68.8 

Oklahoma 

42,504 

19,679 

2,577 

17.7 

16.8 

8.2 

9.0 

60.6 

70.2 

Oregon 

13,468 

10,545 

674 

14.1 

14.1 

11.0 

11.3 

60.0 

47.9 

Pennsylvania . ... 

189,458 

111,616 

12,243 

19 6 

19.8 

11 6 

12.3 

64.6 

70.5 

Rhode Island 

12,191 

8,007 

753 

17 7 

18 0 

11 6 

13.1 

61.8 

72 0 

South Carolina 

40,460 

22,434 

3,588 

23 3 

22 7 

12.9 

13.3 

88.7 

91 0 

Tennessee 

52,652 

29,993 

3,985 

20.1 

19.5 

11.4 

12.2 

75.7 

77.1 

Vermont 

6,934 

4,687 

448 

19 3 

18.7 

13.0 

14.7 

64.6 

65.8 

Virginia 

54,702 

30,317 

4,218 

22.6 

22.4 

]2.5 

13 0 

77 1 

78.8 

Washington 

22,999 

16,678 

1,113 

14 7 

14.6 

10.6 

10.6 

48 4 

49.0 

West Virginia ... 

41,614 

18,222 

3,361 

24 0 

23 8 

10.5 

10 6 

80 8 

77.6 

Wisconsin 

56,788 

30,558 

3,153 

19 3 

19.0 

10.4 

10.7 

65 5 

50.6 

Wyoming 

4,471 

2,080 

309 

19.8 

19.8 

9 2 

9.0 

69.1 

70.3 


A, B (B, ), C, and D, and these were adopted by 
the IVrnianent Commission. 

For vitamin A carotene was adopted tentatively with a 
selected sample of coddiver oil as a second piovisional 
standard. Tho carotene is to be prepared in certain sped* 
tied laboratories by the Willstfttter method and the unit 
IS to be the vitamin A potency of I'y ( = 0.001 mg.) of 
a mixture of these several preparations 

For the untiueuritic vitamin B (Di) the standard is a 
fuller's earth adsorption product of an extract of rice 
polishinffs prepared in the Medical Laboratory, Java, and 
the unit the antinnuritic value of 10 mg. of this adsorp- 
tion product. 

Since the vitamin G potency of orangres and lemons 
has been found to be very constant, the juice of the lemon 
(Citrus limonum) was adopted as the standard for vita' 
min C and the activity of 0.1 cc. of fresh juice as the unit. 

The standard for vitamin D is a solution of irradiated 
ergosterol which has already been in use as a standard 
in Great Britain for over a year. The unit of vitamin D 
18 the activity of 1 mg. of this standard. 

The standard preparations are to he kept at the Na* 
tional Institute of Medical Research, Hampstead. Eng* 
land, and will be issued to suitable individuals and insti 
tutions under certain conditions. 

The universal adoption of these standards for 
comparison should make possible accurate com* 


paiisons of tile vitamin values of foodstuffs and 
from them the vitamin content, in relative values, 
of human dietaries. Equally desirable is the uni- 
versal standardization of vitamin concentiates 
and medicinal preparations. 

Vitamin A, — Th(* discovery announced in the 
1930 report that carotene of plant materials is 
the precursor of vitamin A in the animal body 
was confirmed in several laboratories, but the 
mechanism of the transformation and the chem- 
ical nature of vitamin A had not been determined 
at the close of the year. It was concluded by 
Capper and associates {liiochem. J., Vol. 25, p. 
265) that fowls can utilize earotone as the source 
of vitamin A and that their liver oils are very 
rich in vitamin A. Further studies on rats by 
Moore {Biochem, «/., Vol. 25, p. 275), the first to 
point out convincingly the relationship between 
carotene and vitamin A, led him to conclude 
tliat tlie conversion of carotene into vitamin A 
nrobably takes place in the liver, which plays an 
important part in regulating the concentration 
of the vitamin in the remainder of the body. The 
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mechanism mverning this distribution Was found 
by Dann and Moore (Biochem, J., Vol. 25, p. 914) 
to be entirely different from that governing the 
fat reserves, lor rats which had been kept for a 
long time on a diet rich in carotene and then 
placed on a vitamin B-free diet showed no in- 
dication of a diminished power of transform- 
ing the excess carotene into vitamin A, or of a 
decrease in the vitamin A reserve of the liver, 
although the liver fat was almost exhausted. 

Ahmad {Bioohm, J,y Vol. 25, p. 1195) found 
that carotene was absorbed from the intestinal 
tract of rats much more completely when the 
diet contained fat than when it was fat-free. 
His attempts to convert carotene into vitamin 
A by the action of intestional bacteria or by in- 
cubation with rat liver tissue were unsuccessful. 
Olcott and McCann, however {J. Biol. Chem,, Vol. 
94, p. 186), announced the conversion of carotene 
into vitamin A by incubation of carotene with 
an extract prepared from the livers of rats which 
had ceased to grow on a vitamin A-frce ration. 
In their opinion the extract contained a specific 
enzyme, carotenase, which converts carotene into 
vitamin A. 

Evidence continued to accumulate concerning 
the importance of vitmin A as an anti-infective 
agent. Wolfe and Salter {J, Nutrition, Vol. 4, 
p. 186) noted in mice suffering from vitamin A 
deficiency the same degenerative changes in the 
mucous membranes throughout the body that 
had been noted previously in rats, guinea pigs, 
and chickens. 

Success reported by Green and associates {Brit, 
Med. J., No. 3691, p. 695) in the use of vitamin 
A concentrates for the prevention as^ well as 
treatment of puerperal septicemia in clinical prac- 
tice also bears out the hypothesis of lowered re- 
sistance of mucous membranes in vitamin A de- 
ficiency in that puerperal sepsis was considered 
to be primarily an invasion of the epithelium of 
the generative organs by pathogenic bacteria. 
So convinced were these investigators in the ef- 
ficacy of vitamin A in the prevention of puerperal 
septicemia that they urged all concerned with 
antenatel welfare to see that the diets recom- 
mended to pregnant women are rich in natural 
sources of vitamin A, such as milk, egg yolk, 
green vegetables, carrots, and butter — recom- 
mending the use of cod-liver oil or concentrates 
of vitamin A only when dietary measures can not 
be followed for economic or other reasons. 

All of these observations were concerned with 
the breaking down of the defenses of the mucous 
membranes. In a significant study by Boynton and 
Bradford {J. Nutrition, Vol. 4, p. 323) it was 
demonstrated that rats which had been no longer 
than four weeks on a vitamin A-deficient diet 
and had not begun to show the outward symptoms 
of vitamin A deficiency succumbed more readily 
than controls on a normal diet to intraperitoneal 
inoculation of an organism of common occur- 
rence in the suppurative lesions of the respira- 
tpry tract in vitamin A-deficient rats. This showed 
that vitamin A is capable of preventing infections 
that enter the blood stream as well as through 
the broken down mucous membranes, thus lead- 
ing the Journal of the American Medical Aeaocia- 
tion (Vol. 97, p. 1229) to comment again upon 
vitamin A as an anti-infective agent, with the 
conclusion that the “newer studies pave the way 
for the possibility that vitamin A may after 
all do more than maintain the physiologic de- 
fense of the mucous membranes.” 


The necessity of standardizing cod-liver < oils 
and concentraMB for vitamin A potency and of 
knowing more definitely the value of various 
food sources of this vitamin has led to continued 
efforts to improve the biological technique (ap- 
plicable to all materials) and to establish the 
accuracy of the more rapid colorimetric and 
spectrographic method for analyzing liver oils, 
valuable contributions on biological technique 
were reported by Marpus {J. Biol. Chem., Vol. 90, 
p. 507), Shermau and Batchelder {J. Biol. Chem., 
Vol. 91, p. 505), and Coward and associates {Bio- 
chem. J., Vol. 25, p. 551 ). In the Sherman method 
the value of any material as a source of A is ex- 
pressed in units representing the amount of the 
material required to produce a gain in weight of 
the experimental rat of 3 grams a week during 
the test period of from 4 to 8 weeks. This method 
is in rather general use in the United States and 
a sufficient number of foods have been tested by 
it to make possible estimates of the vitamin A 
content of dietaries considered to be adequate. 
As the result of such estimates, Gillett and Rice 
(see Food and Nutrition) recommended a daily 
allowance of from 5000 to 10,000 units of vita- 
min A and stated that “the lower concentration 
of vitamin A can be easily provided in low cost 
dietaries if the weekly grocery order contains the 
amounts of milk, eggs, and butter usually recom- 
mended plus either carrots, escarole, or spinach 
among the vegetables; or cheese or liver instead 
of some of the meat ; or bananas or prunes among 
the fruits.” 

Vitamins B {B^) and O {B^). Attempts at iso- 
lating vitamin B (Bi) were reported by Odakc 
{Proc. Imp. Acad. Japan, Vol. 7, p. 102), Seidell 
and Birckner {J. Am. Chem. Boc., Vol. 63, p. 
2288), and Guha {Biochvm. J., Vol. 25, p. 931), 
all following more or less closely the method of 
Jansen and Donath, one stage of which is to be 
used ill the preparation of tlie international stand- 
ard for vitamin B. Although it is possible to pro- 
duce crystalline substances of high vitamin B 
potency, it is generally considered that vitamin B 
lias not yet been isolated as a chemically pure sub- 
stance. 

In attempts to separate vitamin B from G as 
they occur in food materials, use continued to be 
made of the fact that vitamin B is much more 
soluble in alcohol of high concentration than is 
vitamin G. Evans and Lepkovskj'^ {J. Nutrition, 
Vol. 3, p. 353) obtained an extract very rich 
in vitamin B and practically devoid of vitamin 
G by extracting rice polishings with 25 per cent 
alcohol and fractionating this extract with 80 
per cent alcohol. Sherman and Sandels {J. Nutri- 
tion, Vol. 3, p. 395) emphasized the fact that the 
nature of the material extracted and the condi- 
tions under which the solvent is applied may alter 
the apparent solubility of the B vitamins in 
alcohol, and stated that in the preparation from 
wheat of vitamin B extracts as free as possible 
from vitamin G alcohol of at least 80 per cent by 
weight or stronger should be used. 

Evidence continued to accumulate in many 
laboratories that vitamiu G, as originally differ- 
entiated from vitamin B, is itself composed of 
more than one factor, and that the factor essen- 
tial for growth is not identical with the one re- 
quired for the prevention of the pellagra-like 
symptoms in rats. No satisfactory conclusion had 
yet been reached concerning the identity or non- 
identity of these symptoms with human pellagra. 

Particularly striking symptoms bearing a close 
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reflemblnnce to those of human pellagra were 
produced by Parens (J, Biol Chern,, ^1. 00, p. 
351 ) in rate on diets supposedly adequate in vita- 
mins but containing excessive amoukits (G6 per 
cent) of egg white, and were cured by the ad- 
ministration of large amounts of dried beef liver 
(a fo(^ rich in vitamin G). This suggests the 
possibility that certain foods may contain anti- 
vitamins which must be neutralized by larger 
amounts of the corresponding vitamin than other- 
wise required for protection. This theory was 
originally proposed by Mellanby for vitamin D 
to account for the decalcifying properties of oat- 
meal and to a less degree of other cereals. Studies 
by Steenbock and associates at the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station (Bui. 420, p. 
77 ) supported the theory for vitamin D and also 
for vitamin E {J, Nutrition, Vol. 4, p. 79). In 
the latter case earlier studies by Evans and Burr 
had led them to conclude that the destructive 
effects of certain fats in vitamin E were due to 
the presence in the fats of an antivitamin. 

Vitamin C. — In Time of Jan. 25, 1932 (Vol. 19, 
p. 20 ) the announcement was made of a report to 
the Norwegian Academy of Science by 0. Rygh 
of the isolation from the juice of unripe oranges 
by vacuum distillation of a crystalline vitamin 
C precursor identical with the alkaloid narco- 
tine. Success in stabilizing the crystals so that 
they could be stored without losing their potency 
was said to lie in treatment with ultra-violet 
light. The complete scientific report of this in- 
vestigation was awaited with interest. 

Lemon juice was used as the starting material 
for attempts by King and associates (</. Biol 
Chem., Vol. 94, pp. 438, 491) to isolate vitamin 
C. The most concentrated preparations thus far 
obtained were active in doses containing the 
equivalent of from 0.3 to 0.5 mg. of total solids 
per cubic centimeter of the original juice. Dry 
ice was found by them to furnish a particularly 
suitable storage medium for keeping the unstable 
purified preparation for two or three weeks. 

Oranges and grapefruit were found by Brace- 
well and Zilva (Biochem, J., Vol. 25, p. 1081) to 
be so constant in their vitamin C content under 
varying conditions of season, storage, and variety 
as to lead to the conclusion that “one may safely 
assume that oranges and grapefruit bought 
casually in the open market under normal con- 
ditions ought to possess full antiscorbutic value 
characteristic of these fruits.” 

Vitamin D, — The isolation of vitamin D in a 
state ot approximate purity quite overshadowed 
ail other research of the year on this vitamin, 
for the evidence seems most convincing that alter 
many years of unsuccessful attempts at isolating 
one or another ot the vitamins success has finally 
been achieved with vitamin D. As was the case 
with the discovery that many foods with no 
antirachitic potency can be rendered potent by 
irradiation, the successful isolation of vitamin 
D was announced almost simultaneously by two 
different groups of investigators, with at least 
two other groups coming fairly close to success. 
To Bourdillon and associates at the National 
Institute for Medical Research, London, and 
Windaus and associates at the University of Got- 
tingen, Germany, belong the credit for the first 
successful isolation of vitamin D. 

The rapid progress during the year in both 
laboratories was outlined briefiy by Askew, Bour- 
dillon, and associates in a paper aubmitted for 


publication December 10 {Proo. Boy, 8oc. [LoHr 
don], Ser. B^ VoL 109, p, 488). 

The isolation of vitamin D, interesting as it 
is from a chemical standpoint, does not immedi- 
ately solve all questions concerning the behavior 
of vitamin D in the body and the best means of 
supplying it. The feasibility of fortifying cow's 
milk with vitamin D by feeding cows irradiated 
yeast was reported on favorably by Hess and as- 
sociates at the annual meeting of the American 
Medical Association {J, Am, Med, Assoc., Vol. 
97, p. 370 ). 

With vitamin D already incorporated in cer- 
tain cereals and a well-known brand of bread, 
with vitamin D enriched milk available in some 
of the larger cities, and with the value of exposure 
to sunlight almost universally recognized there 
would seem to be no reason for a serious deficiency 
of this vitamin provided sufficient attention is 
paid to an abundance of calcium and phosphorus 
in the diet without which vitamin D is of little 
avail. See Food and Nutrition; Medicine, Prog- 
ress OF. 

VOLCANOS, Volcanology. See Geology. 

VOLSTEAD ACT. See Prohibition. 

WAGES. See Statistics. 

WAGNER BILLS. See Unemployment; 
United States under Congress. 

WAGNER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. See 
Music. 

WAILING WALL. See Palestine. 

WALES. A historical division of the United 
Kingdom. Area, 7466 square miles; population, 
according to the census of 1931, 2,044,244 (includ- 
ing Monmouthshire), compared with 2,106,866 in 
1921. See Great Britain. 

WALKER, John Bribben. American editor, 
publisher, and manufacturer, died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y,, July 7, 1931. He was born on the Monon- 
gahela River, Pa., Sept. 10, 1847, and attended 
Georgetown College and the U. S. Milita^ Acad- 
emy. He resigned his cadetship at West Point in 
1868 to enter the Chinese military service, where 
he served for two years. In 1870 he engaged in iron 
manufacturing in West Virginia, but his business 
was seriously disrupted by the Panic of 1873. He 
became managing editor of the Washington 
Chronicle in 1876. In 1879 he went to Colorado 
and engaged in alfalfa farming in that State for 
the next ten years. In 1889 he returned to New 
York City where he purchased the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, which he edited until the sale of the 
publication to William Randolph Hearst during 
the year 1905. 

WALLACE, Hugh Campbell. An American 
banker and diplomat, died in Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 1, 1931. He was born in Lexington, Mo., Feb. 
10, 1803, and was educated privately. After act- 
ing during 1885-87 as receiver of public moneys 
for Utah, he removed to Tacoma, Wash., where he 
became prominent in real estate and banking, 
organizing, with his brother, the Fidelity Trust 
Company which was later consolidated with the 
Bank ot California. In 1897, following the dis- 
covery of gold in the Klondike, he formed the 
Washington and Alaska Steamship Company. He 
was appointed Ambassador to France in Febru- 
ary, 1919, by President Wilson. Previous to his 
resignation in July, 1921, he represented the 
United States on the Supreme Allied Council. 

WALLACH, val'6,0, Otto. A German chemist, 
died in Gfittingen Mar. 1, 1931. He was bom in 
Kfinigsberg, Prussia, Mar. 27, 1847, and studied 
chemistry at the universities of Gottingen and 
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Berlin. He was professor of chemistry at the 
versity of Bonn from 1876 to 1889» and professor 
in and director of the Chemical Institute at the 
University of GSttingen from 1889 to 1915. In 
1910 he received the Nobel prize in chemistry for 
his researches on the constitution of organic 
compounds, especially of camphors and related 
fiubstanoes. His studies on the constitution of 
ethereal oils and perfumes also resulted in im* 
portant advances in the industries concerned with 
their artificial production. 

WALLOONS. See Belgium. 

WALTEBS, Heniiy. An American capitalist, 
died in New York City, Nov. 30, 1931. He was 
born in Baltimore, 0., Sept. 26, 1848, and at- 
tended Loyola College, Georgetown University, 
and the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard. 
He began his railroad service in 1873 with the 
engineering corps of the Valley Railroad of Vir- 
ginia ( later part of the Baltimore & Ohio system ) . 
Two years later he became connected with the 
Pittsburgh A Connellsville Railroad as assistant 
to the operating superintendent. Then entering 
the service of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co., of which his father, William T. Walters, was 
one of the organizers, he was advanced in 1884 
to general manager. In 1902 he was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, and the following year chairman 
of the board of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road. In 1918-20 he was a member of the staff of 
the Federal director general of railroads, repre- 
senting the railroad interests. 

WALTERS COLLECTION. See Abt 
Museums. 

WAB, Outlawry of. See Arbitration, Inter- 
national; Peace and Peace Movement. 

WAB CLAIMS COMMISSION. See Germany 
under History , 

WABD, Robert De Courcy. An American 
climatologist, died in Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 12, 
1931. He was born in Boston, Mass., Nov. 29, 
1867, and was graduated from Harvard University 
in 1880. He had taught at Harvard since 1890, 
being successively assistant in ph;ysical geog- 
raphy, assistant in meteorology, instructor, as- 
sistant professor, and, after 1910, professor of 
climatology. He was editor of the Meteorological 
Journal from 1892 to 1896, and was the author 
of Practical Exercises in Elementary Meteorology 
(1899) ; Climate Considered Especially in Rela- 
tion to Man (1908); and The Climates of the 
United States (1925). 

WAB DEBTS. See Reparations and War 
Debts. 

WABBEN, Frederick Morris. An American 
philologist, died in New Haven, Conn., Dec. 6, 
1931. He was born in Durham, Me., June 9, 1850, 
and was graduated from Amherst College in 1880, 
later studying at the Sorbonno in Paris (1884- 
86) and at Johns Hopkins University from which 
he received the Ph.D. degree in 1887. After act- 
ing as associate in modern languages at Johns 
Hopkins until 1891 and as professor of Romance 
languages at Adelbert College, Western Reserve 
University, until 1901, he became Street profes- 
sor of modern languages at Yale University, where 
he remained until 1926. He wrote A History of 
the French "Novel Previous to the Seventeenth 
Century ( 1895) ; and Ten Frenchmen of the Nine- 
teenth Century (1904). 

WABSHIP8. See Naval Progress. 

WABTKIN, Alfred Scott. An American 
pathologist, died in Ann Arbor, Mich., May 23, 


1931. He was bom in Greensburg, Ind., Oct. 21, 
1860, and was graduated from Indiana University 
in 1888 and with the M.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1891, later studying in 
Vienna and Freiburg. He was associated with the 
medical department of the University of Michigan 
as assistant and demonstrator in internal medi- 
cine (1891-05), demonstrator in pathology 
(1896), assistant professor (1890), and professor 
and director of the pathological laboratory (after 
1903). His most important researches were on the 
anatomy and pathology of the hemolymph glands, 
the pathology of diseases of the bloM and blood- 
forming organs, cardiac syphilis, latent syphilis, 
tuberculosis, goitre, and toxic action of mustard 
gas, fat eml)oli8m, action of X-rays, heart in 
diphtheria, thymus, and heredity in cancer. 

In addition to more than 1000 articles in 
medical journals and text-books, he wrote Practi- 
cal Pathology (1896) ; Text-book of General Pa- 
thology (1014) ; Medical Aspects of Mustard Oas 
Poisoning (1919) ; Contributions from the Patho- 
logical Laboratory of the University of Michigan 
(14 vols., 1896-1927) ; Old Age— The Major In- 
volution (1929 ) ; The Creed of a Biologist ( 1930 ) ; 
The Physician of the Dance of Death (1931). 

WASHBTJBN COLLEGE. A coeducational 
institution in Topeka, Kan., founded in 1865. The 
enrollment for the summer session of 1931 was 
234 and for the autumn term, 761. There were 
78 faculty members. The endowment amounted 
to $1,351,957, and the income for the year was 
$215,375. The library contained 37,051 volumes. 
President, Philip C. King, A.M., B.D. 

WASHINGTON. Population. According to 
the Fifteenth Census the population of the State 
on Apr. 1, 1930, was 1,563,396; in 1920 it was 

I, 356,621. The native whites numbered 1,270,843 

(1930), 1,069,722 (1920); the foreign-born 

whites, 244,256 ( 1930) , 250,055 ( 1920) . The chief 
of the other races in the population were Japanese, 
17,837 (1930). There w'cre also, in 1930, 11,253 
Indians, 6840 Negroes, 3480 Filipinos, 2195^ Chi- 
nese and 562 Mexicans. The urban population — 
those dwelling in communities of 2500 or over — 
rose in the decade to 884,639 (1930), from 748,- 
735 (1920). The rural population rose to 678,587 
(1930), from 607,886 (1920). 

Of 664,813 persons reported in 1930 as in gain- 
ful occupations, 174,903 were in the manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries, 40,220 of the group 
being in saw and planing mills and 37,541 in build- 
ing. In agriculture were 104,294, including 63,336 
farmers. In trade, 115,788; in transportation, 72,- 
768; in domestic and personal service, 60,191; in 
professional service, 51,586; in forest industry, 
30,566. Seattle, the most populous city, had 365,- 
583 inhabitants ( 1930), 316,312 (1920) ; Spokane, 
116,614 (1930), 104,437 (1920) ; Tacoma, 106,817 
(1030), 06,965 (1920); Olympia, the capital, 

II, 733 (1930), 7795 (1920). 

Agriculture. The table on page 835 shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1030. 

Mineral Production. The State’s leading min- 
eral products in 1929, named in the order of 
value obtained, were coal, clay products, sand 
and gravel, and stone. There were mined 2,300,- 
000 iHiort tons of coal in 1930, as against 2,521,- 
327 tons in 1929; the total for 1020 was valued 
at $8,647,000. Clay products amounted, in value, 
to $2,566,891 for 1929 and to $1,968,926 for 
1928. The total value of all mineral production 
WHS $22/435,358 for 1929; for 1928, $22,119,641. 
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Crop 

Wheat 

Apples .... 
Hay, tame . . 
Potatoes . . . 

Oats 

Oorn 

Barley . . . . . 

« Tons. 


Yoar JLortaffO Prod. Bv. Vaiuo 
1981 2 , 857,000 40 , 848,000 $ 20 , 072,000 
1930 2 , 805,000 88 , 278,000 21 , 600.000 


1081 81 , 400,000 28 , 550.000 

1930 87 , 850,000 85 , 958.000 

1931 845,000 1 , 788,000 • 14 , 047,000 

1930 804,000 1 , 556.000 • 20 , 696,000 

1931 44,000 6 , 820,000 2 , 728.000 

1930 48,000 7 , 680.000 5 , 760.000 

1931 158,000 7 , 742,000 2 , 477,000 

1980 156,000 7 , 566,000 2 , 724,000 

1931 87,000 1 , 369,000 684,000 

1930 84,000 1 , 292,000 1 , 137,000 

1981 59,000 1 , 888.000 798.000 

1930 58,000 1 , 827,000 859,000 


The value of gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc 
produced from ore mined in the State of Wash- 
ington in 1931 was about $579,000 as compared 
with $348,630 in 1030, according to estimates of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. There was a decided 
decrease in the output of copper resulting from 
the unusual drop in the price of the metal, and 
also decreases in the output of both gold and 
silver. Through the activity of the Pend Oreille 
Mines & Metals Co., operating near Metaline 
Palls, the production of both lead and zinc was 
materially increased over that of 1930 despite 
the decrease in the average sales prices of iMth 
metals. The ]>roduction of gold decreased more 
than 30 per cent from $87,748 in 1930 to about 
$60,980 ill 1931. The output of silver in the 
State decreased from 32,816 ounces in 1930 to 
23,670 ounces in 1931, and the value decreased 
from $12,634 to about $6800. The output of 
copper decreased decidedly from 1,206,438 pounds 
in 1930 to about 82,000 pounds in 1931 and the 
value decreased from $156,837 to about $7520. 
The output of lead increased from 1,521,585 
pounds, valued at $57,629 in 1930, to about 2,822,- 
000 (rounds, valued at about $107,160 in 1931. 

MANurACTUBES. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering the year 1929 gave the num- 
ber of the State’s manufacturing establishments 
as 3665 (nearly 10 per cent more than their 
number for 1927). These establishments employed 
114,591 wage earners (9.7 per cent more than the 
number employed in 1927). The wages paid them 
amounted to $160,61 3, 7B2 (exceeding the pay- 
ments for 1927 by 10 per cent). Materials for 
manufacture, plus fuel and purchased electricity, 
cost $426,842,332 (9.5 per cent more than these 
items had cost in 1927). The manufactured prod- 
uct was valued at $794,142,720 (17.1 per cent in 
excess of the total for 1927 ) . Value added by man- 
ufacture was placed at $367,300,394. Seattle, the 
chief manufacturing centre accounted for roughly 
one-fourth of the totals. It had 1217 establish- 
ments, which employed 22,867 wage earners, paid 
them wages of $33,329,630 and produced goods to 
the total of $199,570,928. Tacoma had 329 estab- 
lishments, 14,028 wage earners employed, a wage 
total of $18,970,383, and a product of $140,507,198. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1930, as reported by the U. S, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintaining and 
operating governmental departments, $23,351,769 
(of which $9,004,404 was for local education) ; 
for interest on debt, $732,132; for permanent im- 
provements, $11,655,439; total, $35,739,330 (of 
which $14,154,080 was for highways, $3,684,399 
being for maintenance and 10,469,681 for con- 
struction). Revenues were $40,377,810. Of these, 
property and special taxes furnished 36.0 per 
cent; departmental earnings and compensation 


to the State for officers’ services, 6.0; sale of 
licenses, 41.7 (in which was included a gasoline 
sale tax that produced $6,260,930). Funded debt 
outstanding on Mar. 31, 1930, totaled $13,400,280. 
Net of sinking-fund assets, the debt was $11,513,- 
331. On an assessed valuation of $1,253,051,664 
the State collected in the year ad valorem taxes 
of $13,873,785. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 5541.91. Additions of 44.38 miles to total 
under operation, made during the year pre- 
ceding, had slightly exceeded withdrawals of 
41.42 miles from operation. 

Education. For the academic year ended June 
30, 1931, the number of the State’s inhabitants 
of school age was reckoned as 431,974. There 
were enrolled in the public schools 346,422 pupils. 
Of these, 3008 were in kindergartens, 252,306 
in common schools or elementary grades, and 
90,508 in high schools. The year’s expenditures 
for public school education totaled $33,540,029, 
of which $28,067,304 was current expense. Sal- 
aries of teachers, by the year, averaged $1547. 

According to State Superintendent Showalter 
there occurred in 1931 a heavy increase of en- 
rollment in the public secondary schools, bring- 
ing the number thus enrolled above previous 
record for the State. The requirement for the 
quail dcation of the elementary teacher was in- 
creased to three years of preliminary study, from 
two years; for the high school teacher a bach- 
elor’s degree was required, with time allowance 
of two years before full application. 

Legislation. The legislature in its regular 
biennial session enacted a measure redistricting 
the State in accordance with Washington’s new 
Federal apportionment of Representatives. It sub- 
mitted to popular vote, to be taken in 1932, a pro- 
posed amendment of the State constitution to 
alter the system of representation in the State 
Legislature itself; also a proposed amendment 
to increase the legislators’ compensation. In sup- 
port of tlie dairy interests was enacted a prohibi- 
tive tax of 15 cents a pound on butter substitutes. 
Among the tax measures enacted were those ex- 
empting intangibles from ad valorem taxation; 
reducing the rate of interest on delinquent taxes 
to 10 per cent, from 12; increasing the tax on 
sales of gasoline to 5 cents a j>allon from 3 cents; 
setting a flat rate of $3 for automobile licenses. 

The Legislature passed a measure to create an 
income tax, but Governor Hartley vetoed it on the 
ground that it did nothing effectual to remove the 
burden of direct taxation on })roperty, of which 
there had been much complaint. Statutes to regu- 
late the party primaries and to establish a sys- 
tem of permanent registration of voters were 
enacted. Teachers were required to take an oath 
of allegiance to the United States. A uniform 
traffic code, closely conforming to that adopted 
by Oregon, California, and certain other States, 
was enacted. The general appropriation bill car- 
ried about $46,000,000 for the needs of the State 
government for the ensuing two years. 

Political and Other Events. Mayor Frank 
Edwards of Seattle came into disfavor by reason 
of the dismissal of a veteran civil service em- 
ployee. He was accused of malfeasance. Upon pe- 
tition for his recall a special municipal election 
was held on July 13. The vote was 36,037 for his 
recall and 21,836 in favor of his retaining office. 
He was thus removed. The City Council on July 14 
elected its president, Robert Harlin, Mayor to 
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serve until the following June and restored to his 
position the dismissed civil servant, who had 
served for 25 years as employee or head of the 
municipal lighting department. 

Late in July forest nres swept some 30^000 acres 
in the Pend Oreille and Kootenai forests. In 
March an international joint commission dealing 
with the claims of residents of the State for dam- 
age near the border, sustained from the sulphur 
fumes of the Consolidated Smelters plant at Trail, 
British Columbia, made award of $350,000. The 
U. S. Heclamation Service announced on July 20 
that the State hydraulic authorities had equalized 
the water rights for the different groups of holders 
in the Yakima Valley and that the Government 
would consequently proceed with the long de- 
layed construction of the projected Cle £lum 
irrigation dam, to cost $1,500,000 and furnish 
water to an extensive acreage. 

Officers. Governor, Roland H. Hartley; 
Lieutenant-Governor, John A. Gellatly; Secre- 
tary of State, J. Grant Hinkle; State Auditor, 
C. W. Clausen ; State Treasurer, Charles W. Hin- 
ton; Attorney-General, John H. Bunbar; Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, N. D. Showalter. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Warren W. Tolman; Associate Justices, John R. 
Mitchell, John F. Main, Emmett N. Parker, 
Henry Herman, A. Fullerton, 0. R. Holcomb, 
Walter B. Beals, W. J. Millard, Adam Beeler. 

WASHINGTON*, State College of. A co- 
educational institution for higher learning in 
Pullman, Wash., founded in 1890 by an act of 
the State Legislature. The enrollment for the 
autumn of 1031 was 3216. The summer session 
had an attendance of 905. There were 335 
faculty members. The amount of income for the 
year, including appropriations made by the State 
Legislature (millage tax) and income from land 
grant and Federal funds, student fees, etc., was 
$1,764,370. The library consisted of 200,000 vol- 
umes. President, Ernest O. Holland, Ph.D. 

WASHINGTON, University of. A State in- 
stitution of higher education in Seattle, Wash., 
founded in 1861. The enrollment for the autumn 
term of 1931 was 6924. The summer-school enroll- 
ment totaled 3686. The faculty numbered 465 
members. The income from all sources for the 
scholastic year 1930-31 was $3,021,718. The li- 
brary contained 273,335 volumes. President, M. 
Lyle Spencer, Ph.l). 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFEBSON COL- 
LEGE. A non-sectarian institution for the higher 
education of men in Washington, Pa., which had 
its origin in the Washington Academy, founded 
in 1787 and chartered as Washington College in 
1802. Jefferson College at Canonsburg, Pa., was 
chartered in 1806, and in 1865 the two colleges 
were united to form Washington and Jefferson 
College. The enrollment for 1931-32 totaled 434 
undergraduates and 14 graduate students. The 
1931 summer session enrollment was 125. The 
faculty numbered 33. The productive funds of 
the college amounted to $1,447,877, and the in- 
come from all sources was approximately $208,- 
000. The library contained 44,246 volumes. Act- 
ing President, Dean E. M. Weyer, Ph.D. 

WASHINGTON AND LEE ITNIVEBSITY. 
A nonsectarian institution for the higher educa- 
tion of men in Lexington, La., founded in 1749. 
The enrollment for the autumn of 1931 was 864. 
There were 58 members on the faculty. The pro- 
ductive funds of the university amounted to 
$1,489,536, and the income for the year was 


$338,424. The library contained 70,000 volumes. 
President, Francis Pendleton Gaines, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., LL.D. 

WASHIN^GTON BICENTENNIAL. See 

irnD A TT/\wn 

WASHINGTON ITNIVEBSITY. A nonsec- 
tarian institution of higher learning for men and 
women in St. Louis, Mo., founded in 1853. The 
enrollment on Nov. 1, 1931, was 7355, while 
the number enrolled in the summer session of 
1931 was 1050. The faculty for 1931-32 num- 
bered 664. The value of buildings, grounds, and 
equipment of the institution was estimated at 
$12,870,936. The endowment amounted to $18,- 
697,120, while the income for the year was 
$2,794,363. The library contained 318,488 vol- 
umes and 92,025 pamphlets. Chancellor, George 
R. Troop, Ph.D., LL.D. 

WATER POWER. During 1931 over 900,000 
horse power in hydro plants went into operation 
in the United States and 700,000 horse power in 
in Canada. Construction had been initiated on 
most of these projects before the depression had 
set in. A number of projects were temporarily held 
up because of business conditions, and during 1931 
contracts were let for only 150,000 horse power in 
new water wheels. Work was started on the 
Hoover Dam (see Dams) which in addition to pro- 
viding vast water supply and irrigation will ulti- 
mately develop about 1,000,000 horse power. Con- 
tracts for the power equipment had not been let 
up to the end of 1931. The Metropolitan Water 
Supply District of Southern California, alone, will 
take 1,000,000,000 gallons of water per day to 
supply a number of cities in Southern California 
and will require 400,000 horse power for pumping. 

Renewed interest was being shown in develop- 
ment of power along the international section of 
the St. Lawrence River. More than a year ago 
New Y'ork State created a Power Authority to 
finance and develop the State’s share of this 
potential power and the board appointed by Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt submitted a plan. Subsequently, 
negotiations were reopened between the Federal 
Government and the Dominion authorities for the 
purpose of formulating a treaty to permit develop- 
ment of the international section as a deep water- 
way as well as for power. 

Of much importance to hydraulic engineers is 
the National Hydraulic Laboratory for making 
investigations and tests at the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, D. C. which ivas begun 
in the summer of 1931. Although several Ameri- 
can universities and water-wheel manufacturers 
were provided with facilities for hydraulic test- 
ing, a laboratory of this character was long needed 
for the purpose of carrying out fundamental 
studies. 

Among the larger water-power projects that 
went into service during the year that at Safe 
Harbor on the Susquehanna River is outstanding. 
Construction was started in the spring of 1930 
and the plant went into operation late in the 
fall of 1931. The initial installation consists of 
six 42,500 horse power Kaplan-type wheels oper- 
ating on a comparatively low head. See Power 
Plants for illustration. 

Another important project was the Rock Island 
plant of the Puget Sound Power A Light Com- 
pany on the Columbia River. This has an initial 
capacity aggregating 84,000 horse power in four 
propeller-type turbines each of 21,000 horse power, 
operating on a 50-foot head. Two units with the 
distinction of being the highest powered in the 
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United States were put into the Skagit Develop* 
ment for the city of Tacoma. These were Francis 
type wheels, each with a maximum rating of 90,- 
000 horse power. The second unit went into the 
Oak Grove plant of the Portland General Electric 
Co. in Oregon. These were the highest head Fran- 
cis type wheels operating on a head of 935 feet. 
They soon would be exceeded by a 56,000 horse 
power wheel to be installed by the Natahala 
Power & Light Co. in North Carolina to operate 
at 965 ft. head. Germany had a Francis type tur- 
bine installed at Binghousen to operate at over 
1000 feet. 

Tn Canada work was progressing on the Beau- 
harnois development along the St. Lawrence. The 
15-milc canal was about completed, the power 
house was ready and four of the 63,000-hor8e 
power units were being installed. The plans called 
for the installation of 12 units of this size, mak- 
ing a total of 636,000 horse power. Another Cana- 
dian project under construction was the Abitibi 
development of the Ontario Power Service Corp. 
which was to have five 66,000“hor8e-power units 
operating under a head of 150 feet. As in the 
United States, few new contracts for hydro equip- 
ment in Canada were let during 1931. The 700,000 
horse power that went into service represented 
projects that had previously been started. See 
Dynamo Electric Machinery; Electric Light 
AND Power; Power Plants. 

WATEB SUPPLY. See Aqi:educt8, Watesi- 
woRKS and Water Purification. 

WATERWAYS. See Canals. 

WATERWORKS AND WATER PURIFI- 
CATION. Decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in two important cases during the year not only 
cleared tlie way for two great metropolitan water 
supply developments but also established for 
the first time fundamental principles governing 
the utilization of interstate waters. The general 
import of the two decisions was the same; The 
riparian doctrine, which prevails throughout all 
the eastern and mid-western and some of the 
far w'estern States, cannot be invoked success- 
fully by a State so as to make its consent neces- 
sary before municipalities in another State can 
take water for public purposes from a stream 
whose w'aters are common to both States. 

This, in effect, was a principle that the State 
of Connecticut sought to employ against the 
State of Massachusetts and specifically the 
Boston Metropolitan Water District to prevent 
the District named from diverting for its use 
w^aters from tributaries of the Connecticut river. 
Connecticut tried to prove that the Common- 
wealth and its citizens and riparian owners, 
would be materially injured by the diversion, 
and therefore were entitled to an injunction to 
prevent the diversion. Connecticut sought also 
to get a ruling to the effect that the Massa- 
chusetts communities needing water had a plenti- 
ful supply much closer at hand than the Con- 
necticut Kiver that could be utilized. 

The court ruled against all these contentions, 
holding that Massachusetts was entitled to equi- 
table division of the interstate waters of the Con- 
necticut Kiver ; that the damages of the proposed 
diversion would be immaterial; and that the 
Massachusetts communities forming the Metro- 
politan Water District had a right to decide for 
themselves what water they prefer, especially 
in view of the fact that the nearby sources are 
subject to pollution and even though they might 
be made safe by treatment, yet the Massachusetts 


municipalities should not be forced to take them. 

In the other case the State of New Jersey 
sought to prevent New York City from impound- 
ing and diverting tributaries of the Delaware 
River for the use of New York City. In both cases 
the impounding reservoirs were to be located in 
the States for the benefit of whose municipalities 
the water was to be taken. In the Delaware 
River case the court decided as flatly as in the 
Connecticut River case that the riparian doctrine 
could not be invoked as already indicated. In the 
Delaware River case the court ruled against the 
full amount of diversion proposed by New York 
City. Pennsylvania was permitted to intervene 
in the Delaware River case to protect its own 
interests. 

In both these proposed water supply develop- 
ments, water was to be stored for use only m 
times of high stream flow. Interest was added to 
the Delaware River case through the fact that 
attempts had been made to obtain the adoption 
of treaties between New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania allocating the rights to the river 
between the three States. A proposed treaty was 
agreed upon by the joint commission representing 
each State and was subsequently modified to meet 
some of the objections of New Jersey. This treaty 
was approved by New York State only ; was not 
acted upon by the Pennsylvania Legislature; 
and was bitterly opposed by New Jersey. The 
modifications by the Supreme Court in the Dela- 
ware River case covered some of the contentions 
of New Jersey as to amount of water that should 
be let down the river in times of low flow. 

The Boston Metropolitan Commission had al- 
ready built the easterly part of a tunnel for the 
enlargement of its water supply, this tunnel 
extending to one of the Connecticut tributaries. 
Following the decision it awarded a contract for 
continuing the tunnel westward to another tribu- 
tary. New York City had plans ready at the 
close of the year for beginning the proposed 
development of an additional water supply from 
tributaries of the Delaware by building storage 
reservoirs and a large aqueduct. Albany com- 
pleted an additional water supply from high- 
land streams making it possible to abandon its 
supply taken for years from the Hudson River, 
a highly polluted stream. The Hudson supply, 
although filtered and chlorinated, no longer met 
standards of water supply as to quality and 
had to be piimf>ed. Across the continent the 
voters in the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California approved a $220,000,000 
bond issue on September 29 to finance the con- 
struction of an aqueduct and accessories to 
bring in a water supply from the Colorado River 
(see earlier Year Books). The possibilities of 
so treating sewage as to make its reuse for 
various purposes feasible is discussed under 
Sewerage and Sewage Treatment. 

BniLiOGRAPUY. New books in this field are 
Dixey, A Practical Handbook on Water Supply 
(London) ; Gross, Handhuch der Wasserveraor- 
gung (Munich and Berlin); Wolman and Gor- 
man, Signifioanoe of Waterborne Typhoid Out- 
breaksy 1920-30 (Baltimore). See Aqueducts. 

WEATHER. See Meteorology. 

'V^E'VTL. See Entomology, Economic. 

WEGENER, v2l'gen-5r, Alfred Lothar. A 
German meteorologist and geophysicist, died in 
Greenland, November, 1930. He was born in Ber- 
lin, Nov. 1, 1880, and was educated at the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg, Innsbruck, and Berlin. 
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During 1906--08 he took part in the Danish 
expedition to Greenland organised by Mylius- 
Ericksen, and on his return was appointed lec- 
turer at the University of Marburg. In 1912 he 
joined a second expedition to Greenland, con- 
ducted by Colonel Koch. He served with the Ger- 
man Army during the World War. 

After 1910 he held a post at the Marine 
Meteorological Station in Hamburg, and after 
1924 was professor of meteorology and geo- 
physics at the University of Graz. He took part 
in a third Greenland expedition in 1929, and 
the following year was made cdiief of the Ger- 
man expedition exploring central Greenland. 
He met his death while attempting to save the 
lives of two members of the party who were 
marooned, but his body was not discovered until 
May, 1931. He was the originator of the provoca- 
tive theory of continental drift, according to 
which the continents were not flrmly embedded 
in the earth’s crust but were in continuous but 
inflnitely slow movement, floating on a semi- 
liquid intervening layer. See Polar Research. 

WELDING, Electric. See Electric Indus- 

T RIES. 

WELFABE WOBK. Inadequacy of Private 
Charity. The increasing severity of the depres- 
sion of 1930 and after plainly indicated the in- 
ability of private charity to cope with the ex- 
traordinary problems of relief being presented. 
Social workers themselves tardily confessed that 
the social consequences of unemployment were too 
great for private agencies to cope with. 

Community Chests. To cooperate with Presi- 
dent Hoover in his programme of relief through 
private and local public charity, there was 
launched, under the direction of the Association 
of Community Chests and Councils, in October, 
a series of local welfare campaigns calling for 
contributions of $170,090,000. These campaigns 
were to take place in 314 cities. It was estimated 
that of the total fund of $170,090,000, fully 61.9 
per cent had to come from city and county treas- 
uries; 37.0 per cent from private funds; and the 
remaining 1.5 per cent from miscellaneous sources. 
The AssocMation of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils pointed out that these campaigns, however, 
did not include smaller towns and rural commun- 
ities. Most of these campaigns were compara- 
tively successful. 

Cost of Family Relief in the United States. 
To care for families in distress during 1930, in 
100 American cities, cost the American public 
more than $40,000,000, on the basis of figures 
prepared by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. This re- 
ported expenditure for the same group of cities 
was almost double that for the year 1929. It is 
important to understand that this gross figure 
does not represent expenditures by missions, muni- 
cipal lodging houses, or other agencies providing 
individuals with temporary shelter or food, nor 
does it include relief in the form of ‘‘made work” 
provided by emergency committees and charitable 
agencies, nor mothers’ pensions nor mothers’ al- 
lowances. 

This report, as did the one for the previous year, 
pointed clearly to the fact that public authority 
was bearing an increasing share of the burden of 
relief. In 1930, in the 76 out of the 100 cities in 
question, 72 per cent of the total expenditure 
for family relief came from the public treasuries. 
In 1929, 60 per cent was borne by public agencies. 

It is significant to note, too, that not only did 
the figure increase proportionately but absolutely 


as well, with the cities expending 160 per cent 
more on relief in 1930 than they had in 1929. 
The following fibres show the per cent of total 
family relief given by public agencies during 
1930 in 24 large cities : In Detroit, Mich., 98 per 
cent of the total money raised for relief came 
from public departments; in Springfield, Mass., 
the proportion was 84 per cent ; in Newark, N. J., 
it was 84 per cent; in Grand Rapids, Mich., it 
was 82 per cent; in Buffalo, N. Y., it was 82 per 
cent; in Wichita, Kan., it was 77 per cent; in 
Akron, O., it was 71 per cent; in Columbus, O., it 
was 69 per cent; in Hartford, Conn., it was 63 
per cent; in St. Paul, Minn., it was 60 per cent; 
in Denver. Col., it was 69 per cent ; in New Haven, 
Conn., it was 49 per cent ; in Minneapolis, Minn., 
it was 46 per cent; in Omaha, Neb., it was 33 
per cent; in St. Louis, Mo., it was 30 per cent; in 
Kansas City, Mo., it was 29 per cent; in Rich- 
mond, Va., it was 28 per cent; in Canton, O., it 
was 19 per cent ; in Cincinnati, O., it was 19 per 
cent; in Louisville, Ky., it was 15 per cent; in 
Dayton, 0., it was 10 per cent; in Cleveland, O., 
it was 6 per cent; in New Orleans, La., it was 
nothing as well as in Washington, I). C. 

Gifts to Philanthropy. According to the 
John Price Jones Corporation, gifts and bequests 
to philanthropy in New York, Washington, Clii- 
cago, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, during the en- 
tire year 1931, totaled $343,834,977, of which 
$62,094,287 was given for organized charity. New 
York City headed the list with a total of $185,331 
299 for various philanthropies. Of the total 
amount, $124,356,286 was given through bequests 
and $03,698,788 came as a result of direct contri- 
butions. The accompanying table indicating the 
various purposes for which gifts were to be aj)- 
plied shows that organized charity and relief re- 
ceived the largest proportion. On the other hand, 
the chief beneficiaries of bequests were health and 
medical organizations. 



Gifts 

Bequests 

Education 

. . $ 24,131,394 

$ 57,001.155 

Organized relief . . . 

62,094,287 

8,822,854 

Health 

12,044,087 

57,739,621 

Play and recreation . 

1.. 397,942 

614,000 

Fine arts 

15,578,248 

6,251,847 

Miscellaneous reform . 

6,733,011 

40,635,405 

Religious purposes . . 

6,115,814 

36,037,212 

Foreign relief . . . . 

628,100 

110,000 

Total 

. . . $128,622,883 

$215,212,004 


Expenditures «y Foundations. According to 
a study made by the Twentieth Century Fund, or- 
ganized to administer a trust provided by Edward 
A. Filene of Boston, there was spent during 1930, 
by 91 foundations, a total of $52,500,000. The 
study pointed out that the foundations in ques- 
tion had capital resources totaling $800,000,000. 
Of these, the Rockefeller organizations had $250,- 
700,000 and the Carnegie organizations had re- 
sources of $237,000,000. The Rockefeller group, 
through the Rockefeller Foundation, the Gen- 
eral Education Board and the Spellman Fund, in 
1930, made grants of $26,400,000; the Carnegie 
organizations, through the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, the Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington and the Endowment for International 
Peace in the same period made grants totaling 
$6,600,000; the Duke Endowment gave away 
$2,500,000; the Julius Rosenwald Fund, $2,400,- 
000; the Commonwealth Fund, $2,000,000; the 
Cranbrook Foundation, $1,900,000; the Milbank 
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Memorial Fund, $1,100,000; the M. and L. Gug- 
genheim Foundation, $700,000; the Kussell Sage 
Foundation, $060,000; the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation, $600,000. More than one-third of the 
funds given away annually by the foundations 
examined went for the purpose of supporting 
medical and public health activities. 

The Nation’s Health Bill. According to the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, the total 
annual cost of medical care in the United States 
was $3,106,000,000. This sum was distributed 
among the following groups: physicians, $1,000,- 
000,000; medicines and supplies, $700,000,000; 
hospitals, including out-patient departments, 
$560,000,000 ; dentists, $400,000,000 ; extra house- 
hold help, $123,000,000; nurses (except hospital) 
$112,000,000; public health, $86,000,000; op- 
tometrists and opticians, $50,000,000 ; chiro- 
practors and naturopaths, $30,000,000 ; osteo- 
paths, $20,000,000; midwives, $15,000,000; 
chiropodists, $15,000,000; dispensaries (not hospi- 
tal) $5,000,000. 

This Committee, after conducting its inquiries 
over a period of four years, was able to report 
that the principal causes of illness among Amer- 
icans, in their order of occurrence, were the fol- 
lowing; epidemic and endemic and infectious dis- 
eases, 92.5 per 1000 persons; teeth and gums, 57.6 
per 1000 persons; external causes, 54; child birth, 
47.2; women’s disorders, 31.9; general diseases 
(including cancer, rheumatism, and diabetes), 
21.4; heart and circulatory system, 20.2; ear and 
mastoid process, 15; skin diseases, 14.8; kidneys, 
14.4; lumbago and kindred ailments, 11.2; eyes, 
8.5; l»oiIs and carbuncles, 5.1; bones and joints, 
1.8; men’s disorders, 1.5. 

National Confebrnce of Social Wobk. The 
fifty-eighth annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of S(K*ial Work met in Minneapolis from 
June 14 to June 20, and the chief problem before 
the conferees was the inability of social work to 
cope with the problems arising out of the economic 
dejiression. A significant step taken by the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers, which met 
with the conference, was a resolution calling upon 
its members to study local and State needs and 
resources in order to effect cooperation with local 
welfare departments and other State and local 
organizations for the purpose of developing com- 
prehensive programmes including both public 
and private activities. The newly elected president 
of the National Conference of Social Workers 
was C. M. Bookman, executive director of the 
Community Chest of Cincinnati, 0. 

American Association of Public Welfare 
Officials. Organized in 1930 to act as a central 
clearing house of information relating to special 
problems of public agencies in the public welfare 
field, this organization met for the second time in 
June at Minneapolis during the sessions of the 
National Conference of Social Work. The purposes 
of the American Association of Public Welfare 
Officials were as follows : ( 1 ) To promote fuller 
knowledge and better understanding among pub- 
lic officials and among the public in general about 
public welfare work in the various governmental 
units; (2) To develop high standards of public 
welfare legislation and administrative practice; 
(3) To standardize and define those positions in 
public welfare work that require professional 
training and to assist in the establishment of pro- 
Gedures that will assure the appointment of quali- 
fied personnel. As an indication of the nature of 
the programme of this group, may be found the 


existence of three major committees, as follows: 
The committed on developing and protecting pro- 
fessional standards in public welmre work; the 
committee on reports and statistics; the commit- 
tee on uniform settlement laws and interstate 
problems to develop uniform procedure through- 
out the country. At the 1931 meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, William J. 
Ellis, commissioner of Institutions and Agencies 
of the State of New Jersey; vice president, Fred 
K. Hoehler, director, Cincinnati Department of 
Public Welfare; secretary, Marietta Stevenson, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau; treasurer, Frank Bane, 
commissioner, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Virginia. The membersli^ of the organiza- 
tion included public welfare omcials employed by 
the Federal Government, States, counties, and 
m unici palities. 

W JsliXiESXiEir COLLEGE. A nonsectarian in- 
stitution for the higher education of women in 
Wellesley, Mass., chartered in 1870 and opened 
in 1875. The enrollment for the academic year 
1931-32 was 1559, which included 51 candidates 
for the Master’s degree. The teaching staff num- 
bered 168. The trust funds as of June 30, 1931, 
amounted to $9,389,244, and the income for the 
year 1930-31 was $1,221,103 (including dormi- 
tories net and exclusive of gifts). An adminis- 
tration building and a zoological laboratory were 
completed in September, 1931. The library con- 
tained about 144,000 volumes. President, Ellen 
F itz P endleton, Litt.D. LL.D. 

WELLS COLLEGE. An institution of higher 
learning for women in Aurora, N. Y., founded in 
1868. The enrollment for the autumn of 1931 was 
260. Tlie faculty numbered 44 members. The en- 
dowment amounted to $1,500,000, and the in- 
come for the year from invested funds, tuition, 
etc., was $356,232. There were approximately 
70,000 volumes in the library. President, Kerr 
Duncan Macmillan, S.T.D. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST CHUBCH. Wes- 
leyan Reform Union. See Methodists. 

WESLEYAN DNIVBBSITY. An institution 
for the higher education of men in Middletown, 
Conn., founded in 1831. The 1931 autumn enroll- 
ment was 637. The faculty for 1931-32 num- 
bered 77. The productive funds of the university 
amounted to $5,133,479, and the income for the 
year was $588,207. Tlie library contained more 
than 170,000 volumes. The centennial anniversary 
of Wesleyan University was observed Oct. 10-12, 
1931. The alumni athletic building also was 
dedicated, and announcement was made of the 
raising of more than $1,000,000 for the centen- 
nial fund. President, James L. McConaughy, Ph.D. 

WESTBBN AUSTRALIA. A state of the 
Australian Commonwealth, occupying the west- 
ern third of the continent. Area, 975,920 square 
miles; population, estimated at 420,606 on Jan. 
1, 1931, as compared with 332,732 at the census 
of 1921. Full-blooded aborigines were estimated 
at 22,898 in 1929. The capital, Perth, had 204,- 
780 inhabiUnts on Jan. 1, 1931, or nearly half 
of tlie total population. The estimated popula- 
tion increase during 1930 was 3843, compared 
with 10,890 in 1929. In 1928, there were 862 state 
elementarv schools, with an enrollment of 56,- 
994 and 118 private schools, with 12,051 pupils. 

The value of Western Australian production 
in 1929-30, calculated on the basis of value 
less cost of goods consumed in the process of 
production, totaled £21,801,704 (£24,003,112 in 
1028-29). The 1029-30 total was distributed as 
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follows t Manufacturing, £7,468,060; agricul- 
tural, £5,764,345; pastoral, £4,806,53U mining, 
£1,606,383; forestry and ftsheries, £028,201. The 
wheat crop for 1930-31 was estimated at 63,- 
000,000 bushels (30,081,183 bushels in 1020-30). 

The value of direct oversea imports in 1020- 
30 was £8,879,171 (£4,061,256 in 1030-31) and 
of direct oversea exports £16,004,694 (£16,643,- 
178 in 1930-31). Revenue of the state in 1029-30 
amounted to £9,750,515 and expenditure £10,- 
268,510, as compared with £9,947,051 and £10,- 
223,010, respectively, in the preceding year. For 
the 1931-32 budget, see Austbalia under Fi- 
nance. The net loan expenditure during 1029-30 
was £3,603,052 and the net state debt at June 
30, 1930, stood at £70,970,166. On June 30, 1930, 
the state had 4111 miles of state-owned and 450 
miles of Commonwealth -owned railway lines. 

Executive power is vested in a governor, act- 
ing through a responsible ministry, and legisla- 
tive power in a parliament of two houses— the 
Legislative Council of 30 members elected for 
six years by electors with property quail ftcations 
and the Legislative Assembly of 60 members 
elected for three years by full male and female 
suffrage. Governor in 193i, Col. Sir William Rob- 
ert Campion. Premier and Treasurer, Sir James 
Mitchell, head of a Nationalist-Country party 
coalition government. In August, 1931, the State 
Legislative Assembly passed a private member's 
motion calling for a referendum on secession 
from the Australian Commonwealth and direct- 
ing the Government to introduce the necessary 
legislation. Cabinet action on the motion was 
wkhheld for lack of funds. See Austbalia under 
History for signidcance of this move. 

WESTERN RESERVE tTNIVERSITY. A 
nonsectarian institution for the higher educa- 
tion of men and women in Cleveland, 0., char- 
tered in 1826. The enrollment for the autumn 
of 1931 in the regular day curricula was 4408, in- 
cluding Adelbert College, for men, 1064; Flora 
Stone Mather College, for women, 842 ; Cleveland 
College, 289. The enrollment in Cleveland College, 
the evening school of the university, was 3606, 
and the enrollment in the courses for teachers in 
service was 1024. The registration for the 1931 
summer session was 1803. The faculty numbered 
452. The endowment amounted to $11,421,525, and 
the income for the year was $2,438,838. President, 
Robert E. Vinson, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 

WESTINGHOirSE BRIDGE AT PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. See Bridoks. 

WESTMINSTER, STATUTE OF. See Gbeat 
B ritai n under History, 

WEST POINT. See United States Military 
A cade my. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Population, According 
to the Fifteenth Census the population of the 
State on Apr. 1, 1930, was 1,729,205, in 1920 it 
was 1,463,701. The native whites numbered 
1,662,414 (1930), 1,316,329 (1920); foreign- 
born whites, 51,520 (1930), 61,906 (1020); 
Negroes, 114,893 (1930), 86,345 (1920). Of 570,- 
452 persons reported in 1930 as in gainful oc- 
cupations, 69,862 were farmers; 20,926, work- 
ers for pay on farms; 07,621 coal-mine 
operatives; 15f641 retail dealers; 26,071 factory 
operatives. Hxmtington, the most populous city, 
had 75,572 inliabitants <1930), 60,177 (1920); 
Wheeling, 61,659 (1930), 56,208 (1920) ; Charles- 
ton, the capital, 60,408 (1930), 39,608 (1020). 

Agbicultube. The accompanying table shows 


the acreage, production, and value of the prin- 
cipal crops in 1031 and 1930 1 


Crop Tsar Aersags Prdd. Bu, Valus 

Hay, Ume ... 1981 648,000 650.000 • $8,060,000 

1980 620,000 817,000* 7,291,000 

Corn 1931 446,000 12,984,000 6,726,000 

1930 421.000 5.052.000 5,507,000 

Pototoea 1931 40,000 8,200,000 2,560.000 

1980 88,000 2.894,000 8,112,000 

Applet 1981 12,954,000 5,182.000 

1980 4,806,000 4.737,000 

Oats 1931 148,000 8,552,000 1,243,000 

1980 140.000 2,660,000 1,569,000 

Wheat 1931 118,000 2,378.000 1,448,000 

1930 105,000 1,888,000 1,875,000 


• Tont. 

Mineral Production. Coal mines, which had 
furnished some 60 per cent of the State’s min- 
eral production, by value, in 1929, were less 
active in |930. There were mined, in 1930, 121,- 
472,638 net tons of coal; in 1929, 131,518,855. 
The value of coal mined was $181,722,000 for 
1930 and $215,110,000 for 1929. More miners 
were employed in 1030, and their work averaged 
a fraction of a ton a day more to the man; but 
they worked an average of but 204 days in 1930, 
as against 247 in 1929. The State’s output of 
coke, 1,901,161 short tons, chiefly from by- 
product ovens, in 1930, as against 1,928,583 in 
1929, was fairly maintained as to quantity; it 
declined slightly in value to $5,061,759 (1930), 
from $5,286,427 (1929). Natural-gas production 
for 1929 (the latest rej)orted year) was 167,333,- 
000 M cubic feet; for 1928, 163,018,000 M; in 
value it was $73,793,000 for 1029 and $72,265,- 
000 for 1928. There were extracted from natural 
gas 63,000,000 gallons of gasoline in 1930 and 

72.994.000 in 1929; in value, $3,900,000 (1930, 
estimated), and $6,285,000 (1929). The yield of 
petroleum fell to 5,092,000 barrels for 1930, from 

6.574.000 for 1929; and to $11,700,000 (1930), 
from $20,070,000 (1929). Clay products attained 
a value of $20,490,265 for 1929; for 1928, of 
$19,027,545. Stone, mostly of the cheaper grades, 
and sand and gravel were each obtained in 1929 
to the total value of about $3,000,000. The total 
value of the State’s mineral production, with al- 
lowance for duplications, was $346,664,740 for 
1929; for 1928, $336,930,948. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering the year 1929 gave the 
number of the State’s manufacturing establish- 
ments at 1487 (13 per cent more than the num- 
ber for 1927). These establishments employed 
84,460 wage earners (more by 8.8 per cent than 
had been employed in 1927). The wages paid 
these earners amounted to $114,130,578 (an ex- 
cess over the total for 1927 of 10.4 per cent). 
Materials for manufacture, plus fuel and pur- 
chased electricity, cost $263,609,031 (exceeding 
only slightly the total of 1927). The manufac- 
tured product attained the value of $500,303,174 
(9.9 per cent in excess of that of 1027). Value 
added by manufacture was placed at $246,784,- 
143. Wheeling, the most important manufactur- 
ing centre, had in 1929, 112 establishments, which 
employed 7472 wage earners, paid them wages 
of $10,100,213 and produced goods to the total 
of $53,389,126. 

Finance. State expenditures of the year ended 
June 30, 1030, as reported by the U. 6. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $16,- 
288;902 (of which $2,167,021 was for local eduoa- 
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tion) ; for interest on debt, $8,043,071; for 
permanent improvements, $14,134,128; total 
$32,466,101 (of which $16,242,210 was for high- 
ways, $3,476,300 being for maintenance and $12,- 
766,811 for construction). Revenues were $24,- 
700,064. Of these, property and special taxes 
formed 20.8 per cent; departmental earnings and 
remuneration to the State for officers* services, 
7.8; sale of licenses, 62.8 (including gasoline 
sale taxes amounting to $5,408,084 ) . The State’s 
funded debt outstanding on June 30, 1030, was 
$74,561,600, of which $69,078,000 was for high- 
ways. Net of sinking-fund assets, it was $72,537,- 
000. On a property valuation of $2,033,002,780 
wore levied in the year taxes of $2,847,590. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 4045.91. Additions of 42.97 miles had been 
made during the year preceding to total under 
operation, and 2.83 miles had been abandoned. 
In 1931 were built 20.49 miles of new first track. 

Education. For the academic year 1030-31 
the number of the State’s inhabitants of school 
age was reckoned as 537,408. There were en- 
rolled in the public schools 417,535 pupils. Of 
these, 355,671 were in common schools or ele- 
mentary grades, and 59,864 were in high schools. 
The year’s expenditures for public-school educa- 
tion totaled $26,857,280. Salaries of teachers, by 
the year, averaged $918 in the elementary and 
$1540 in the high school branch. 

Legislation. The regular session of the Legis- 
lature, which w’ould have terminated on March 
14, was repeatedly extended by proclamations 
of Governor Conley, because of failure to pass 
the budget bill, carrying the required State ap- 
propriations. The two houses were unable to 
agree on the budget. Behind this disagreement 
lay an opposition on the subject of the general 
fiscal policy. The House sought to set up an in- 
come tax and other revenue measures that were 
to lighten direct property taxation and increase 
the contributions of public utilities. The Senate 
opposed this plan on the ground that there would 
result no general reduction of the tax burden, but 
only a shift. In order to protect the credit of all 
State subdivisions, the Legislature inserted in the 
budget bill a provision allowing the State Sinking 
Fund Commission, the State organization admin- 
istering the bond service of State subdivisions, to 
obtain from the Board of Public Works such sums 
as it might need for payments on local bonds when 
these wore not forthcoming from the debtors. See 
Old Agb Pensions. 

Officers. Governor, William Q. Conley; Secre- 
tary of State, George W. Sharp; Treasurer, W. 
S. Johnson; Auditor, Edgar C. Lawson; 
Attorney -General, Howard B. Lee; State Super- 
intendent of Free Schools, W. C. Cook; Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Howard M. Gore. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: President, Frank 
Lively; Associate Judges, John H. Hatcher, 
Homer B. Woods, Raymond Maxwell. 

WEST VIBGINIA XTEIVEBSITY. An in- 
stitution for the higher education of men and 
women in Morgantown, W. Va., founded in 1867. 
In tlie autumn of 1931 the enrollment was 2600. 
There were 1700 registered in the summer school 
of the same year. The faculty numbered more than 
300. The libraries contained 120,000 volumes. 
President, John Roscoe Turner, Ph.D. 

WETTEBLii, ABBt Emile. An Alsatian polit- 
ical leader and journalist, died in Ouchy, Switzer- 
land, July 24, 1931. He was bom in Colmar Apr. 


2, 1861, and in 1889 was ordained a priest in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Entering on his political 
career in 1893 as one of the leaders of the pro- 
French movement, he founded tlie Alsatian Cou- 
rier^ and from 1898 to 1914 was a member of the 
Reichstag for Alsace. In 1010 he founded the Alsa- 
tian National Party, although he had been previ- 
ously condemned to imprisonment by the German 
authorities for his political activities. On the 
outbreak of the World War he entered the service 
of France, and from 1019 to 1924 was a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, representing the 
Upper Rhine. After 1924 he served as canonic 
counselor to the French Embassy at the Vatican. 

WHEAT. As in the preceding year the 
world’s wheat situation in 1931 was character- 
ized by large supplies and generally low prices. 
The U. S. D^artmcnt of Agriculture pointed 
out that on July 1, 1931 the surplus produc- 
ing countries generally had on hand larger 
stocks than they had July 1, 1930. Stocks in 
importing countries were regarded as smaller 
than the year before. Nearljr all European im- 
porting countries restricted imports and France, 
Germany, and Italy advanced their domestic 
wheat milling requirements to improve the home 
market for the 1931 crop. A reduced rye crop 
in Europe, it was thought, would affect wheat 
requirements to some extent. The International 
Institute of Agriculture placed the world wheat 
supplies available for export during the com- 
mercial year 1931-1932 at 1,260,000,000 bushels 
and the import demands at 880,000,000 bushels. 

The total production in 1931 of 39 countries 
reporting to the International Institute of Agri- 
culture was estimated at 3,575,912,000 bushels 
as compared with 3,657,783,000 bushels in 1930 
and 3,487,449,000 bushels the annual average 
for the five years 1925-1929. The 1931 area, 

236.022.000 acres, was 4.4 per cent below the area 
of the preceding year and 2.4 per cent above the 
average area for the five-year period. The yields 
for the leading countries other than the United 
States were reported as follows: India, 347,275,- 
000 bushels; Canada, 298,000,000 bushels; Italy, 

247.933.000 bushels; Germany, 155,545,000 
bushels; Spain, 134,426,000 bushels; Rumania, 

127.866.000 bushels and Yugoslavia, 98,789,000 
bushels. The total production in 1931 of 22 
European countries not including France and 
the Soviet Republics was given as 1,405,789,000 
bushels, and the area as 73,833,000 acres. 

The French yield was estimated provisionally 
at 260,630,000 bushels and the area at 12,404,- 
000 acres. The yield of the Soviet Republics in 

1930 was reported as 1,083,921,000 bushels on 
an area of 83,795,000 acres and the area for 

1931 as 92,369,000 acres. The data on the world’s 
production given above include an estimate of 
170,000,000 bushels as the Australian production 
in the crop year 1931-1932. The yield of Argen- 
tina, the leading wheat producing country south 
of the equator, in the crop year 1930-1931 was 
reported as 235,958,000 bushels and the estimate 
for 1931-1932 as 218,621,000 bushels. 

The total wheat production of the United 
States in 1931 as estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture was 892,271,000 bushels which 
was 34,111,000 bushels or 4 per cent greater 
than the 1030 crop and 70,698,000 bushels or 
0.8 per cent greater than the crop of 1929. The 
total area harvested in 1931 was placed at 54,- 

049.000 acres, or 6,189,000 acres less than in 
1030 and 7,722y000 acres less than in 1929. The 
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average yield per acre in 1081 was 16.2 bushele. 
The average farm price on Dec. 1, 1931, 44.8 
cents per bushel or the lowest on record, gave the 
crop a total value of only $395,600,000, the low- 
est since 1900. 

During the fiscal year ended June 80, 1931, 
the United States exported 76,365,000 bushels 
of wheat 11,726,000 barrels of flour, and 2,019,- 
000 pounds of wheat products for table use. The 
imports for the year were 19,053,000 bushels of 
wheat and 228,000 pounds of flour. See Agricui.- 
TURE; Canada under Production^ Buttinena Con- 
ditional and ffiatory; United States under Ad- 
miniatration, 

WHITE HOUSE CONFEBEHCE ON Child 
Health and Protection. See Child Labor; 
Child Welfare. 

WHITNEY MUSEUM OP AET. See Art 

Museums. 

WICKEESHAM LAW ENPOECEMENT 
COMMISSION. See Crime; Law, Progress and 
Developments; Prohibition. 

WIGK^IN EEPOET. See Reparations and 
War D ebts ; Germany under Hiatory. 

WILEY, Andrew J. An American engineer, 
died in Monrovia, Calif., Oct. 8, 1931. He was born 
in New Castle Co., Del., July 15, 1862, and was 
graduated from Delaware University, Newark, in 
1882. 

He designed the Don Pedro dam and power 
plant for the Turlock and Modesto irrigation dis- 
tricts in California during 1918-23 and was con- 
sulting engineer for a number of other water and 
power projects in California. After 1925 he was 
engaged as construction engineer on dam design to 
the U. S. Department of the Interior, being a con- 
sultant on the Hoover Dam project, and in 1927- 
28 was employed by the British Government on 
bridge and irrigation work in India. At the time 
of his death he was a consultant on the Colorado 
River aqueduct project of the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California. 

WILKINS’ POLAE EXPEDITION. See 
Polar Research. 

WILLIAM AND MAEY, Colijdge of. An 
institution for the higher education of men and 
women in Williamsburg, Va., founded in 1693. 
The enrollment for the autumn of 1931 was 1612; 
there was also an enrollment of 1732 students 
in extension classes in Norfolk, Richmond, and 
Newport News. The registration for the 1931 
summer session was 772. There were 75 members 
on the faculty. The endowment amounted to 
$659,733, and the income for the year was $1,383,- 
259. The library contained 75,000 volumes. In 
1931 three new departments were added: Avia- 
tion, library science, and secretarial science. In 
connection with the Williamsburg restoration, 
the main building and President’s home had been 
restored and the BrafTerton building was in proc- 
ess of restoration, thus completing the three 
original college buildings. President, Julian A. C. 
Chandler, Ph.D. 

WILLIAMS, Gardner Stewart. An American 
hydraulic engineer, died in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Dec. 12, 1031. Born in Saginaw, Mich., in 1866, 
he was graduated from the University of Mich- 
igan in 1889. After acting as engineer of water- 
works construction at several cities, he became 
in 1893 civil engineer to the board of water com- 
missioners of Detroit. From 1899 to 1904 he was 
professor of experimental hydraulics at Cornell 
University, where he also was engineer in charge 
of the hydraulic laboratory. He was then called to 


the University of Michigan as professor of civil, 
hydraulic, and sanitary engineering, and in 1911 
b^ame a consulting engineer, specializing in 
hydraulics and water power. He was an early 
advocate of the development of the St. Lawrence 
waterway and was a member of the International 
W ater ways Commission during 1903-05. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. A nonsectarian col- 
lege for men in Williamstown, Mass., founded in 
1793. The enrollment for the autumn of 1931 
totaled 809. There were 85 members on the 
faculty, of whom 16 were new appointees. The 
reductive funds of the college amounted to 
7,610,986, and the income for the year ending 
June 30, 1931, was $832,540. The library con- 
tained approximately 135,000 volumes. President, 
Harry Augustus Garfield, LL.D. See Politics, 
Institute of. 

WILLY. See Gautuier-Villars, Henry. 

WINDWAED ISLANDS. A group of British- 
owned islands in the West Indies, comprising 
Grenada, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia, together with 
the Grenadines (which are one-half under Gre- 
nada and one-half under St. Vincent); forming 
the eastern limit of the Caribbean Sea between 
Martinique and Trinidad. (See articles on the is- 
lands mentioned above.) Kach of the islands is 
under its own government, but they are united 
for certain common purposes and have a court of 
appeals. Governor in 1931, Sir Thomas Vans Best. 
See British West Indies. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TE- 
LEPHONY. See Radio Communication. 

WISCONSIN. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 2,939,006, in 1920 it was 2,632,- 
067; native whites numbered 2,527,640 (1930), 
2,156,810 (1920); foreign-born whites, 380,213 
(1930), 460,128 (1920). Among those of other 
races in the population were Negroes, 10,739 
(1930), 5201 (1920); Indians, 11,548 (1930); 
Mexicans, 2396 (1930). The urban population — 
dwellers in communities of at least 2500 — rose to 
1,553,843 (1930), from 1,244,568 (1920). The 
rural population diminished to 1,385,163 (1930), 
from 1,387,499 (1920). 

Of 1,129,546 persons reported in 1930 as having 
gainful occupations, 290,134 were in agriculture, 
177,287 of them being farmers; in nianufaetiiring 
and mechanical industries were 375,852, including 
69,400 in the building industry; in trade wore 
157,478; in transportation, 87,576; in domestic 
or personal service, 81,360; in professional service, 
77,160. Milwaukee, the most populous city, had 
578,249 inhabitants (1930), 457,147 (1920); 

Racine, 67,542 (1930), 58,693 (1920); Madison, 
the capital, 57,892 (1930), .38,378 (1920); Ke- 
nosha, 50,262 (1030), 40,472 (1920). 

Agriculture. The table on page 843 shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1031 and 1930. 

Mineral Production. The most substantial 
single element of the State’s mineral industry 
was the production of stone, which amounted to 
4,004,200 short tons for 1929 and 3,313,740 tons 
for 1028; in value to $6,166,708 (1929) and 
$5,516,017 (1928). The iron mines sold 1,148,- 
277 long tons of iron ore in 1930 and 1,789,721 
tons in 1929; in value these quantities came to 
$3,179,175 (1030) and $4,848,078 (1929). Clay 
products amounted in value to $2,801,309 for 
1929 and $1,007,826 (exclusive of pottery) for 
1928. Sand and gravel were dug to the value of 
$4,674,182 in 1929 and formed a conaiderable 
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Crop Tear Acreage Prod, Bu. Tedae 

H« 7 . Ume .. 1081 8,160,000 8,883,000 • $42,080,000 

1080 8,860,000 4,002,000* 63,808,000 

Com 1031 2,080,000 58.240,000 27,878.000 

1080 1,061,000 67,864,000 48,405,000 

Oftto 1081 2,450,000 68.852,000 18,600,000 

1080 2,486,000 07,400,000 82,142,000 

Potatoes ... 1081 268,000 24,024,000 7,477.000 

1030 230,000 18.164.000 14,531,000 

Barley 1031 781,000 19,006.000 8,178,000 

1030 703,000 23,902,000 12,100,000 

Tobacco ... 1031 40,000 47,200,000 » 8,776,000 

1080 43,000 52.890.000 » 6.280.000 

Rye 1981 176.000 2,188,000 063,000 

1980 194,000 2,426,000 1,001.000 

Wheat 1031 88,000 1,544.000 601.000 

1030 09,000 2,063,000 1,400,000 


• Tons. * Pounds. 

part of the year’s mineral total. The total value of 
the State’s native mineral production was $24,- 
222,229 for 1929; for 1928, $20,938,179. 

Manitfactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1030 and covering the year 1929 gave the num- 
l)er of the State’s manufacturing establishments 
as 7430 (slightly below the number for 1927). 
These establishments employed 264,061 wage 
earners (some 6.0 per cent more than the number 
employed in 1927). The wages paid these earners 
amounted to $.352,81 3,.'581 (9.4 per cent more than 
the wage payments of 1927 ) . Materials for manu- 
facture, plus fuel and purchased electricity, cost 
$1,205,1.39,221 (nearly 5 per cent more than these 
had cost for 1927 ) . The year’s product was valued 
at .$2,158,400,172 (an excess over 1927 of 9.4 per 
<'ent). Value added by manufacture was placed at 
$95.3,200,951. More than one-third of the manu- 
facturing activity was concentrated in Milwaukee, 
which had, in 1929, 1767 establishments, employ- 
ing 94,868 wage earners, to whom were paid wages 
of $1.36,768,016, while the manufactured product 
attained $700,730,158. Racine had 184 establish- 
ments, 12,803 wage earners, a wage total of $19,- 
600,885, and a product of $132,739,836. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
.Tune 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintaining and 
operating govermental departments, $35,672,622 
(of which .$7,824,100 was for local education) ; 
for interest on debt $102,4.59; for perma- 
nent improvements, $17,479,989; total, $53,255,- 
070 (of which $20, .500, 667 was for highways, 
.$4,648,931 being for maintenance and $15,851,726 
for construction). Revenues were $61,093,819. Of 
these, property and special taxes furnished 40.5 
per cent; departmental earnings and compensa- 
tion to the State for oflicers’ services, 9.8 ; sale of 
licenses, 38.7 (in which was included a gasoline 
sale tax that piodueed $7,979,235). Funded debt 
outstanding on June 30, 1930, totaled $1,363,700, 
both gross and net. On an assessed valuation of 
$6,688,448,315 the State levied in the year ad- 
valorem taxes of $12,668,821. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1931, 
was 7288.13. Only 0.06 mile had been added to 
total under operation during 1030 while operation 
of 45.08 miles had been given up. 

Educaiion. For the academic year 1929-30, 
the number of the State’s inhabitants of school 
age (from 4 to 20 years) was reckoned as 880,- 
661. There were enrolled in the public schools 
628,130 pupils. Of these, 400,879 were in com- 
mon schools or elementary grades, and 118,251 
were in high schools. The year’s expenditures for 
education totaled $56,050,376. Salaries of teach- 
ers, by the year, amounted to an average of $1450. 


Charities and Cobbeotions. Under the laws 
applying in 1031 the State Board of Control, 
the central body dealing with persons in in- 
stitutional care or custody, exercised fairly full 
administrative powers. It was composed of three 
members and had charge of 17 institutions, with 
8028 persons registered as inmates. Their aggre- 
gate rated capacity was 0848. About half of the 
excess over this capacity was in the State prison. 

Legislation. One of the chief enactments of 
the year’s regular session of the Legislature was 
a labor code characterized in Wisconsin as the 
most advanced ever enacted in any State Legisla- 
ture. This code gave legal standing to strikes, 
forbade “yellow dog” or strike-renouncing con- 
tracts of employee with employer, and severely re- 
stricted the resort to injunctions in the course of 
labor disputes. Another measure designed to bene- 
fit social groups at the disadvantage of capital 
was that enabling municipalities, subject to nec- 
essary amendment of the State constitution, to 
enter unhindered into the power industry, save 
for observing regulations applying to private com- 
panies. These regulations were extensively revised. 

The State tax on the sale of gasoline was in- 
creased to the rate of 4 cents a gallon, from 2 
cents, and part of the expected proceeds was as- 
signed to the elimination of some 90 grade cross- 
ings. The remainder of a programme of public 
works for the relief of unemployment w^as left to 
a possible later session. Provision was made for 
more thorough protection of the State forests 
from fire and for the purchase of additional land 
for forestation by the State. Taxes on motor 
trucks, telephone companies, and insurance com- 
panies were increased, and the State income tax 
was raised to a point where it was to bring in an 
additional $800,000 a year. The three-year aver- 
age as the base of income for taxation was abol- 
ished and provision was made for bping tax on 
one year’s income. Despite the opposition of Gov- 
ernor LaFollette, resident fishermen were re- 
quired to have a license, to cost 50 cents a year; 
the Governor later vetoed the fishing license. 
Per contra, property and millage taxes yielding 
some $4,400,000 a year were repealed. While the 
State’s direct taxation of property was not ab- 
solutely abolished, the administration announced 
its intention not to collect any such tax for the 
two years to follow. 

The regular session failed to redistrict the State 
for the election of Federal Representatives and to 
reapportion representation in the Legislature it- 
self. It did not pass a measure recommended by 
Governor LaFollette for the special taxation of 
dividends. In common with a number of ^ other 
dairy States, Wisconsin put almost prohibitive 
restrictions on commerce in oleomargarine. A sys- 
tem of licenses was enacted, exacting $60 a year 
from boarding houses and lumber camps using 
oleomargarine, $100 from restaurants and small 
retailers handling it, and so on up to $600 from 
wholesalers and $1000 from manufacturers; in- 
fractions were made punishable by heavy fines 
and by jail sentences. 

Political and Other Events. At his inaugu- 
ration as Governor in January, Philip F. LaFol- 
lette enunciated policies that were regarded by 
«the conservative opinion in the State as highly 
radical. Much of his programme, which would 
have obligated the State to substantial increase of 
expenditure, was killed in the Legislature. He 
somewhat curtailed his own power by supporting 
and signing a bill creating a Governor’s Council 
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of 20 members. This council, which came into be- 
ing in May, was designed to investigate and to 
render advisory reports on any matters submitted 
to it either by the Governor or by the Legisla- 
ture. Its membership was designed to include 
representatives of both labor and capital, as well 
as of other groups. The theory was that it would 
on the one hand furnish non-political considera- 
tion of public problems and, on the other, would 
afford tnc Governor the means, if he so desired, 
of escaping plenary responsibility for his acts. 

Officebs. Governor, Philip F. La Follette; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Henry A. Huber; Secretary 
of State, Theodore Dammann; State Treasurer, 
Scott Levitan; Attorney-General, John W. Reyn- 
olds; State Superintendent of Schools,^ John Cal- 
lahan. 

JiTDiciABT. Supreme Court: Justices, Marvin 
B. Rosenberry, Walter C. Owen, Chester A. 
Fowler, Oscar M. Fritz, John D. Wickhem, 
George B. Nelson, Edward T. Fairchild. 

WISCONSIN, The Univebsity of. A State 
institution of higher education in Madison, Wis., 
founded in 1848. The enrollment for the autumn 
of 1931 was reported at 8765. For the 1931 sum- 
mer session the enrollment totaled 6088. The 
faculty numbered 1401, including 254 new mem- 
bers. The endowment as of June 30, 1931, was 
$1,341,660, while the income for 1930-31 was 
$9,669,299. The library contained approximately 
874,000 volumes and 415,000 pamphlets. Presi- 
dent, Glenn Frank, Litt.D., L.H.D., IX.D. 

WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION, National. An all-partisan and all- 
sectarian movement which has as its purpose the 
protection of the home through the abolition of 
the liquor traffic. It is comprised of 10,000 local 
unions with an approximate membership of 600,- 
000, and is organized in every State, territory, 
and dependency of the United States. The Young 
Poople^s Branch for both young men and women 
who are united for total abstinence and law ob- 
servance, and the Loyal Temperance Legion for 
children are under its supervision. The official 
organ is the Union Signal, The Young Crusader 
is published for boys and girls. 

In June, 1931, an international gathering was 
held in Toronto, Canada, by the World’s W. C. 
T. U., with an attendance of about 1400 delegates 
representing 50 nations, more than 1000 of whom 
were from the United States. At this convention 
Mrs. Ella A. Boole, president of the United States 
organization, was elected president. During the 
closing months of 1931 the National W. C. T. U. 
launched a series of 25 regional conferences in 
the interest of law observance, beginning at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and covering all sections of the 
United States. The officers for 1931-32 were: 
President, Mrs. Ella A. Boole; vice-president-at- 
large, Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Anna Marden DeYo; treasurer, 
Mrs. Margaret C. Munns; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Sara H. Hoge ; assistant recording secretary, 
Mrs. Nolle G. Burger. A le^slative headquarters 
is maintained at the Hotel Driscoll, Washington, 
D. C.; national headquarters and administrative 
offices are in Evanston, 111. See Pbohibition. 

WOMAN SUPPRAGE. See Spain, Japan, 
Tubkey, and South Afbioa under History, ^ 

YffOl/tEJSiy Nationality of. See Intebnational 
Law. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY, The Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, headed 
by Miss Mary Anderson, continued its policy of 


not onl^ nutating in the interests of women em- 
ployed in industry for the improvement of their 
industrial conditions, but also seeking to secure 
and publish on a scientific basis information on 
the wage, hours, and conditions of labor of Amer- 
ica’s working women. Two studies completed dur- 
ing the year throw interesting light on the status 
of women in the modern mechanical age, the first 
relating to women in the cigar and cigarette 
industries where the introduction of machinery 
has led definitely to technological unemployment, 
and the second a study of the fluctuation of em- 
ployment in the radio industry. 

The study of women employed in the cigar and 
cigarette industries was made during 1929 and 
1930 and was conducted with a view toward ascer- 
taining the effects of the change from hand to ma- 
chine labor. In the cigar study, 11 States and 96 
plants came under consideration. To determine 
whether the women who had lost their jobs in 
cigar factories were reemployed in the same in- 
dustry or were being absorbed into others, visits 
were made to the homes of 1160 such dispossessed 
workers. One-half of the women reporting on the 
length of time on their employment in the cigar 
industry indicated that they had been associated 
with it for 10 years or longer ; onc-fifth had been 
associated with it for 20 years or more. Of the 
1160 dispossessed workers, one-eighth had found 
no other employment. Of the seven-eighths who 
obtained subsequent jobs, almost all reported loss 
of time, one-third declaring a loss of 50 per cent. 

As regards the employment of women in cigar- 
ette factories, data were obtained for 6798 of 
whom three-fifths were white and two-fifths Negro. 
Concerning the dispossessed workers, it was found 
that one-fifth had not been employed in any work 
at all since their separation from the industry; 
while three-fourths of the total number who had 
been employed had worked only part time since 
the separation. Of those who reported the time 
lost due to industrial reasons, more than two- 
fifths had lost 50 per cent or more of the time 
that had elapsed since they were dispossessed 
from their jobs. 

Another important study was concerned with 
the employment of women in slaughtering and 
meat packing, where fluctuations in employment 
were very marked. Data were collected for 34 
plants in 13 cities in 9 States, involving 6101 
women. The median of an actual week’s earnings 
taken from the payrolls of 5093 women was 
$16.85. One in three of the women was paid less 
than $16 and one-tenth received less than $12. 
The median of the year’s earnings of 2003 women 
was $899. In two large cities, over 80 per cent 
of the women reported that they had some break 
in employment during the year, more than 30 
per cent being off the payroll for 27 weeks or more, 
in both cities, one-half of the women were off the 
payroll because of layoffs. 

Another study completed by the Bureau was the 
investigation of women in the power laundry in- 
dustry made with the cooperation of the Laundry 
Owners National Association. The survey covered 
20,000 women working in 290 laundries. More than 
four-fifths of the women whose nativity was re- 
ported were native born; Negroes made up one- 
fourth of the total. Women who were or who had 
been married constituted about two-thirds of the 
white and seven-tenths of the Negro employees. 
Less than 9 {^r cent of the women worked a 10- 
hour day while three-tenths worked 8 hours or 
less. About one-half of these workers were em- 
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ployed for 48 hours or less a week. For the white 
women reported as working full time, the median 
of the weekly earnings was $17.80; for the Negro 
women it was $10.25. 

The Women's Bureau reported that while State 
legislatures met in all but four States in 1031, 
little positive action resulted. The most impor- 
tant legislative achievements to be noted were the 
following: In North Carolina, a new law was 
enacted establishing a 11-hour day but reducing 
weekly hours to a maximum of 55. Seasonal in- 
dustries and agriculture were exempted. In New 
York, an amendment to the overtime provision 
of the law applying to women's hours in mer- 
cantile establishments was passed. The amount of 
overtime allowed was reduced and flexibility was 
introduced in permitting one 10-hour day in the 
48-hour week and by allowing a limited amount 
of overtime with the 48-hour week, providing an 
equal amount of time off was given. In Louisiana, 
a law was passed reducing women's hours from a 
10-hour day, GO-hour week, to a 9-liour day, 64- 
hour week, in Massachusetts, an act was carried 
authorizing the appointment of an unpaid com- 
mission to investigate the operation of the mini- 
mum wage law. 

WOMEN’S CLXJBS, Genkbal Federation of. 
An organization founded in 1889 and chartered 
by act of Congress in 1901 for “the promotion of 
movements looking toward the betterment of 
life." In 1931 the general federation was com- 
posed of approximately 14,500 clubs in the United 
States and 70 clubs outside the United States; 
affiliated with it were 15 national and interna- 
tional organizations. The work, as outlined by 
the general federation, is conducted through State 
federations which, in turn, are composed of dis- 
trict and county federations made up of individ- 
ual clubs. The official publication is The Club' 
woman. A convention was held in Denver, Colo., 
June, 1930, at which Mrs. John F. Sippel was re- 
elected president for the ensuing biennial period. 
Headquarters are at 1734 N Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

WOOD, Wood Pulp. See Forestry. 

WOOL. Despite the low prices prevailing dur- 
ing tlie past few years the world's wool produc- 
tion continues to be large. The combined 1931 
clips of seven countries, which usually produce 
about four-fifths of the total wool, was about 
5 per cent larger than in 1930. Exclusive of Rus- 
sia and China, the 1931 total was almost as 
large as the record clip of 1928. In the United 
States the wool clip was 368,000,000 pounds in 
1931, an increase of 7 per cent over the preceding 
year. 

Heavy production and reduced demands during 
the last few years had created a large surplus of 
wool. It was estimated that the stocks of foreign 
and colonial wool in the United Kingdom were 
about 130,000,000 pounds larger at the end of 
September, 1931, than they were a year before. 
Foreign wool prices continued the decline begun 
in 1928. but in February, 1931, recovered and 
moved upward until the middle of March, after 
which they declined again. However, following 
the October sales in London, prices in the markets 
of Australia and the Union of South Africa im- 
roved and the year closed with stronger mar- 
ets. In the United States the price of domestic 
wool declined more slowly than foreign prices. 

Wool consumption in the United States in- 
creased markedly during 1931 and in July con- 


sumption by manufacturers was highest for any 
month since May, 1923. 

The imports of wool into the United States 
continued to decline during 1931. The amount 
of carpet wool brought in increased from 93,- 
404,521 pounds during the calendar year 1930 to 
120,601,082 pounds for the same period in 1931. 
On the other hand clothing wool decreased from 
14,702,891 in 1930 to 6,343,838 pounds in 1931, 
and combing wool imports decreased from 54,- 
363,170 pounds to 30,954,314 in the respective 
years. See Agriculture under Cooperative Mar- 
keting; Textile Industry. 

WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE. A nonsectarian institution for the tech- 
nical education of men in Worcester, Mass., 
founded in 1866. The enrollment for the autumn 
semester of 1931 totaled 704. The faculty num- 
bered 74. The productive funds of the institute 
amounted to $3,145,651, and the income for the 
year was $333,485. There were 23,500 volumes in 
the library. President, Ralph Earle, D.Sc., D.Eng., 
LL.D., Rear Admiral, U. S. N., ret. 

WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES. See 

St ATI STIC s 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. Acci- 
dents IN Selected Manufacturing Industries, 
1926-29. Figures gathered by the Federal Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicated that for the combined 
group in 29 industries during 1929, for every 
1,000,000 man-hours worked there occurred 20.94 
accidents. In 1928, the rate was 20.13; in 1927, 
it was 25.92; in 1920, it was 31.17. The severity 
rate in 1929, was 2.42; in 1928, it was 2.52; in 
1927, it was 2.70; in 1926, it was 3.31. The sever- 
ity rate was defined as the number of days lost per 
1000 man-hours worked, including allowances for 
death and permanent disabilities. In the 29 manu- 
facturing industries covered by this survey in 
1929, in which 1,270,103 workers were included, 
there occurred 010 deaths, 4801 cases of perma- 
nent disability, and 92,733 cases of temporary 
disability. 

Accident Experience of Establishments Re- 
porting to the National Safety Coi ncil, 1929. 
The accident experience in 1929 of 3003 indus- 
trial establishments is shown in the table on 
page 840, published by the Council. 

Quarry Accidents in the United States in 
1929. A report made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines on quarry accidents in the United States 
during the calendar year 1929 showed an increase 
of 13 per cent in the fatality rate, as compared 
with 1928, but a decrease of 1.4 per cent in the 
non-fatal injury rate. The average number of 
men employed in and around quarries in 1929 was 
86,661, for an aggregate volume of employment 
equal to 22,907,579 man-days. Accidents during 
the year resulted in 126 fatalities and 9810 non- 
fatal injuries. 

Dependents of Victims of Fatal Industrial 
Accidents in Pennsylvania in 1929. In order to 
ascertain the number of persons directly affected 
by industrial fatalities in this State, the director 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry analyzed the 
dependency involved in 1798 fatalities for which 
compensation was paid in 1929. Only 6 of the 
1798 persons killed were women and 5 of these had 
no dependents. Of the 1792 male wage earners 
killed, 434 or 24.2 per cent were single, 1233 or 
68.8 per cent were married, 76 or 4.3 per cent 
were widowed, and 49 or 2.7 per cent were di- 
vorced. Only 275 out of the 559 single, widowed, 
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SSTABUSHMBNTS, BSPOSURB, AKD AOOIDBNT RATES, BY INDUSTRIES, 1920 
[Arranged in order of frequency ratee, from high to low\ 


Industry 


Miningr 

Meat packing 

Construction 

Refrigeration 

Woodworkina and lumbering 

Tanning and leather 

Foundry . . 

Electric railways 

Metal forming 

Ceramic 

Paper and pulp 

Petroleum 

Quarry 

Nonferrous metallurgical . . 

Public utility 

Automobile 

Railway car and equipment 

Food 

Rubber 

Machinery 

Steel 

Glass products 

Chemical 

Laundry 

Printing and publishing . . . 

Textile 

Cement 

Total • 


* Includes also miscellaneous industries. 


Number 
of eetab' 

Hours of expo- 

Aeoident 
frequency 
ratee (per 
1,000,000 

Accident 
severity 
ratee (per 
, 1,000 
hours* ex- 

liehmente 

sure 

hours* ex- 

162 

82.095.942 

poeure) 

74.48 

posure) 

9.99 

18 

102.832.500 

55.94 

1.47 

397 

127,344.439 

60.41 

4.62 

44 

20,265.495 

43.85 

3.04 

222 

160,257,172 

42.83 

8.69 

34 

28,562,020 

31.35 

1.60 

229 

409,796,710 

30.80 

1.73 

46 

78,445.722 

29.76 

1.98 

347 

824,732,946 

29.71 

1.67 

42 

19,801,791 

28.93 

1.07 

216 

196,881,082 

28 48 

1.77 

79 

566,701,537 

26.78 

2.49 

125 

18,011,588 

26.71 

6.11 

26 

87,616,661 

23.16 

2.71 

408 

589,150,210 

22.58 

3.13 

67 

346,572,274 

22.17 

.97 

37 

69.096,822 

21.88 

2.20 

171 

137,278,278 

21.07 

1.50 

42 

175,167,500 

19 25 

1.24 

212 

448,821,236 

18.91 

1.11 

128 

567,248,244 

18.13 

2.75 

17 

20,452,063 

17 70 

.86 

172 

206.439,640 

17.50 

1.72 

34 

10,174,088 

12 78 

1.63 

20 

14,059,389 

12.23 

.07 

153 

199,749,575 

11.82 

.58 

138 

75,739,429 

9.65 

3.G4 

3,603 

6,058,942.337 

25.53 

2.23 


and divorced male wage earners had dependents. 
For the total of 1233 married men, there were left 
3762 dependent persons. In addition, the deaths of 
64 widowers left 122 children under 16 orphaned. 
In all, in the 1798 fatal cases, 284 of the victims 
had no dependents while 1514 left 4213 persons 
who had been dependent upon them. According to 
this analysis, fur every 2 of the 1798 persons 
killed in industrial accidents, 5 persons became 
dependent on the State compensation system. 

Occupational Diseases in Massachusetts 
IN 1930. In Massachusetts, the State Department 
of Labor for the year 1930 found that there had 
occurred 389 cases of industrial disease, includ- 
ing 4 fatalities, divided as follows: dermatitis, 
223; gas and fume poisoning, 77; lead poisoning, 
46; anthrax, 9; pneumoconiosis, 8; other dust 
poisoning, 8; tuberculosis, 6; chrome poisoning, 
6; all other, 7. One fatality each occurred among 
the anthrax, pneumoconiosis, tuberculosis, and 
“all other” groups. 

Pennsylvania. The annual report of the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation 
showed a decided decrease in the number of in- 
dustrial accidents in 1930 as compared with 1929. 
The total number of accidents, causing a time loss 
of two days or more for 1930, was 144,679, includ- 
ing 1762 fatalities. This represented a reduction 
of 11.9 per cent in fatal accidents and 13.2 per 
cent in non -fatal accidents in 1929. Undoubtedly, 
the continued depression of 1930 was to a con- 
siderable extent responsible for this reduction, 
though an intensive safety campaign conducted 
by the Department of Labor and Industry played 
an important part. 

FRANCE. In January, 1931, a law was passed 
amending the law of 1919 for the purpose of ex- 
tending the provisions of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law to certain occupational diseases. 
The earlier law made provision for the payment 
of compensation only for cases of poisoning from 
lead or mercury. The 1931 law adds to the com- 


pensable diseases, cases of occupational poison- 
ing from tetrachlorcthane, white phosphorus, and 
benzol, and the toxic conditions resulting from 
the action of X-rays or the following radio-active 
substances: Uranium and its salts, uranium X, 
ionium, radium and its salts, radon, polonium, 
thorium, mesothorium, radiothorium, thorium X, 
thoron, and actinium. 

Great Britain. In 1929, in the seven great in- 
dustrial groups of shipping, factories, railways, 
docks, mines, quarries, and construction work, a 
total of £0,570,000 was paid out in compensation 
during the year. In the industries in question 
there were employed 7,450,112 workers. Among 
these in 1929 there occurred a total of 481,421 
compensation cases of which 2819 w’cre fatal and 
478,602 non-fatal. Ten years earlier in 1920 in 
the same industries there were 8,348,150 workers 
among whom there had occurred 385,517 compen- 
sation cases, of which 3531 were fatal and 381,- 
986 were non-fatal. In brief, while in 1929 the 
average number of workers, as compared with the 
earlier year, had decreased by almost 900,000, and 
the number of fatal cases by one-fifth, the num- 
l)er of non-fatal cases had increased by one-fourth. 

In regard to cases of industrial accidents, it 
was reported that compensation was paid in 50 
fatal cases to the amount of £11,520 and 18,611 
disablement cases to the amount of £562,203. The 
50 fatal cases included 19 of lead poisoning, 6 
of anthrax, and 18 of epitheliomatous cancer and 
scrotal epithelioma. 

See Insurance; Labor Legislation; Labor 
Legislation, American Association fob; Unem- 
ployment. 

WOBLD ALLIANCE FOB INTEBNA- 
TIONAL FBIENDSHIF THBOUQH THE 
CHX7BCHES. See Internationalism. 

WOBLD OOXIBT. Austuo-German Customs 
Union Decision. Under pressure of her financial 
troubles and the need of placating France, Aus- 
tria on Sept. 3, 1931, announced at Geneva her 
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abandonment of the proposal for a Customs 
Union ivith Germany, had been made pub- 

lic on March 21 and which had aiven rise to 
much acrimonious discussion in the European 
press. Austria did not wait for the publication 
of the advisory opinion of the World Court, 
issued two days later. Germany likewise aban- 
doned the proposal. ( See GEiiMANr, Austria, and 
France under History). 

The World Court rendered its decision on the 
issue September 6. It held, by a vote of eight to 
seven, that the proposed Customs Union was in- 
compatible with the First Geneva Protocol of 
1922, under which Austria was given a loan under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. Seven of 
the 15 judges also held that it was incompatible 
as well with Article 88 of the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main. As the loan conditions expire in 1042, Ger- 
many and Austria might conceivably then be free, 
as a result of the Court’s decision, to go ahead 
with their plan. The manner in which the court 
divided was by some considered significant. With 
tlie exception of the Belgian vote, the judges ap- 
peared to have followed the political attitude of 
the countries which they represented. The eight 
judges giving the majority opinion were; P>om- 
ageot (France), Rostworowski (Poland), Negul- 
esco (Rumania), Altamira (Spain), Anzilotti 
(Italy), Urrutia (Colombia), Bustamente 
(Cuba), and Guerrero (Salvador). The dissent- 
ing minority were; Kellogg (United States), 
Hurst (Great Britain), SehUcking (Germany), 
Van Eysinga (Holland), Chung-Hui (China), 
Adatchi (Japan), and Rolin-Jaquemyns (Bel- 
gium ) . Some papers suggested that the decision 
would have been different if the votes liad been 
“weighed” instead of counted. For an authorita- 
tive discussion of the legal questions involved, 
consult John W. Davis, “The World Court Set- 
tles the Question,” Atlantic Monthly^ Januaiy, 
1932 (lejirinted in Intcniational Conciliation, 
No. 277, February, 1932). 

Advisory Oiunion on AIinorities. At a public 
sitting held on May 15, 1931, the Court gave the 
advisoiy o|)inion for which it had lieen asked on 
the question; “Can the children who were ex- 
cluded from the German minority schools (in 
Poland) on the basis of the language tests pro- 
vided for in the CounciFs resolution of Mar. 12, 
1927, be now, by reason of this circumstance, 
refused access to these schools.” By eleven votes 
to one the Court answered this question in the 
negative. 

Article 69 of the convention of May 15, 1922, 
between Germany and Poland concerning Upj^ier 
Silesia, granted to the German minority in Polish 
Upper Silesia adequate facilities for insuring 
that in the primary schools instruction should be 
given to their children through the medium of 
their own language. Under Article 74 of the same 
convention, the question whether a person does 
or does not belong to a minority may not be 
verified or disputed by the authorities. Article 131 
added that in order to determine the language of 
a child, account should be taken of the verbal or 
written declaration of the person legally respon- 
sible for the education of such child. 

In 1920 difficulties arose between the Deut- 
soher Volksbund, representing the German minor- 
ity, and the Polish authorities, following numer- 
ous applications for the admission of children to 
German schools for the school year 1926-27, and 
as the result of an administrative inquiry held 
by the Polish authorities into the regularity of 


these applications and the rejection of a large 
number of them by those autliorities on the ground 
that they were irregular or that the children did 
not belong to the German minority. On Apr. 20, 
1928, the Court held that declarations must be in 
accordance with the facts, but any verification 
or dispute on the part of the authorities with 
reference to membership of the minority was 
prohibited. 

In May, 1928, requests for admission to German 
schools were submitted on behalf of 172 children 
who, at the time when entries for the minority 
schools were being made for the year 1928-29, had 
just undergone the language test provided for 
by the Council’s resolutions and had been found 
not to possess an adequate knowledge of German. 
These applications, like the preceding ones, were 
rejected by the Polish authorities. Once more, in 
November-December, 1929, the same question 
arose with regard to 60 children who had been 
excluded as a result of the language tests under- 
taken in 1927-28. Accordingly the Deutscher 
Volksbund once more appealed to the Council, 
which, by a resolution of Jan. 24, 1931, decided 
to submit the question to the Court for an advis- 
ory opinion. 

The Court held that to admit that the result 
of the tests made in 1927 could subsequently be 
invoked to invalidate a declaration made under 
the convention, would be to admit the possibility 
of adducing evidence against such a declaration; 
but this is prohibited by the convention. To at- 
tach such an effect to the language tests would 
modify both the convention and the Council 
resolution itself, and the resolution expressly dis- 
avowed any idea of doing this. 

Danzio-Pouand Case. On Dec. 11, 1931, the 
Court, by a vote of 11 to 3, rendered an advisory 
opinion to the effect that neither the Treaty of 
Versailles, the Danzig-Polish treaty of 1920, nor 
relevant decisions of the Council of the League of 
Nations, authorized access to the port of the Free 
City of Danzig by Polish war vessels. 

East Greenland Controvebry Submitted. The 
controversy between Denmark and Norway in- 
volving their rival claims to a part of the eastern 
coast of Greenland was formally submitted to 
the World Court by Denmark on July 13, 1931. 
No decision had been issued by the end of the year. 
For the background of the dispute, in which Ice- 
land also intervened, see Greenland. 

Other Developments. Mineitciro Adatci of 
Japan, on Jan. 16, 1931, was elected president of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice for 
a period expiring Dec. 31, 1933. On the following 
day Gustavo Guerrero of Salvador was elected 
vice president. Both were among the new members 
elected to the panel of World Court judges by the 
Council and Assembly in September, 1930. The 
Court divides into a number of special groups 
known as “Chambers” for the consideration of 
technical subjects on its agenda. As part of the 
organization of the new Court, Frank B. Kellogg, 
the American judge, was elected a member of the 
Chamber for Labor Cases. 

A vigorous campaign in behalf of American ad- 
herence to tlie World Court was carried forward 
during 1931, largely under the auspices of The 
American Foundation. A delegation representing 
the National World Court Committee visited 
President Hoover in the autumn to urge a special 
session of the Senate in November to take action 
before the opening of the regular session. This 
was not successful. At the beginning of the regular 
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sesaion in December, the Forei^ Affairs Com- 
mittee decided to postpone cbnaideration of the 
resolution of adherence until important domestic 
issues were out of the way. 

The American Bar Association placed itself on 
record as believing that the Permanent Court of 
International Justice is the greatest of interna- 
tional instrumentalities for the preservation of 
peace and of justice between nations. Consult Ed- 
ward Lindsey, The International Court (New 
York, 1931). 

WOKLD FAIBS. See Expositions. 

WOBLD FEDEBATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS. See Internationalism. 

WOBLD LEAGUE AGAINST ALCOHOL- 
ISM. An organization originated in a conference 
of the Anti-Saloon League of America in Colum- 
bus, O., in 1916 and formally launched in a joint 
conference of the Canadian Temperance Alliance 
and the Anti-Saloon League in Washington in 
1919. 

The official league membership in 1931 com- 
prised 60 national temperance organizations in 
34 of the leading countries of the world. The work 
is carried on by executive, legal, publicity, and 
service departments, with offices in Westerville, 
0.; the research department in New York City; 
the Scientific Temperance Federation in Boston; 
and the Intercollegiate Prohibition Association 
in Washington. A branch office is maintained in 
London, England. In 1931 the presidents of the 
league were: Miss Anna A. Gordon (q.v.), Evan- 
ston, 111.; Dr. Robert Hercod, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land; the Rt. Hon. Lief Jones, London, England; 
and Dr. Howard H. Russell, Westerville, 0. The 
general secretary was Dr. Ernest H. Cherrington. 

WOBMS. See Zoology. 

WOBTHINGTON-EVANS, Sir Laming. A 
British public official, died Feb. 14, 1931, in Lon- 
don where he was born Aug. 23, 1808. He attended 
Eastbourne College, and in 1890 was articled as 
a solicitor’s clerk, ultimately becoming head of 
the firm of Worthington-Evans, Dauney & Co. 
In 1910 he entered Parliament as a Conservative 
for Colchester; from 1918 to 1929 he represented 
the Colchester division of Essex and after 1929, St. 
George’s division of Westminster. He became Con- 
troller of the Foreign Trade Department of the 
Foreign Office (1916), Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Munitions (1916-18), Minister 
of Blockade (1918), Minister of Pensions (1919- 
20), Minister without Portfolio (1920-21), and 
Postmaster General (1023-24). His greatest serv- 
ice was rendered as Secretary of State for War 
during 1921-22 and again during 1924-29, when 
as an economy measure he effected important 
changes in army organization. 

WBECKS. See Safkiy at Sea. 

WBESTLING. Professional wrestling reached 
a climax in 1931, and at the end of the year three 
men were recognized as world’s heavyweight 
champion — by different boards of bodies. Jim 
Londos, the champion according to the New York 
State Commission, was probably the most popular. 
Londos, a native of Greece, conquered all rivals, 
and wrestled three times a week in defense of his 
title. He broke all records for indoor attendance 
when he wrestled Ferenc Holuban, Jim McMillen, 
and Hay Steele in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, and attracted a crowd of 30,000 per- 
sons when he grappled with Steele at the Yankee 
Stadium, in June, for the Milk Fund. Strangler 
Lewis, veteran, was also recognized as champ- 
ion of the world by the Illinois OommissioUi and 


the National Boxing Association Considered Henri 
de Glane, French Canadian, champion. De Glane 
won whatever honors he holds in Montreal when 
Lewis bit him and was disqualified. This hap- 
pened in February. 

As professional wrestling drew huge crowds in 
every part of the country, so did amateur and col- 
legiate wrestling ^ain favor. In the Eastern In- 
tercollegiate Association, Lehigh won first honors, 
for the third time since 1927. Individual laurels 
were distributed as follows: 118-pound, Davis Big- 
wood, Yale; 126-pounds, Powell Begland, Cornell; 
135-pounds, Frank Shaw, Lehigh; 155-pounds, 
Orrin Clark, Columbia; Ififi-tmunds, Peter Peck, 
Lehigh; 175-poundfl, Wilford Penny, Cornell; Un- 
limited, Ed Rotan, Yale. 

The Oklahoma A. and M. wrestlers captured 
the National Collegiate A. A. honors for the fourth 
consecutive year, when they won at Providence. 
The title was fictitious, however, as the team 
championship was abolished in order to foster 
greater individual efforts. Winners in the classes 
were: 118-pounds, John A. Engle, Lehigh; 126- 
pounds, Robert Pearce, Oklahoma A. and M. ; 135- 
pounds, Richard Cole, Iowa State; l45-pouiidB, 
William Doyle, Kansas College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science; 155-pounds, Leroy McGuirk, 
Oklahoma A. and M. ; 165-poundB, Jack Van Beb- 
ber, Oklahoma A. and M. ; 175-pounds, Conrad 
Caldwell, Oklahoma A. and M.; Unlimited, Jack 
Riley, Northwestern University. Riley was a star 
tackle on the Northwestern football team. 

Pearce, Caldwell and Van Bebbcr of Oklahoma 
A. and M. also captured National A. A. U. clinmp- 
ionships. The winners of the national titles were : 
115-pound class, Joseph Sepora, New York Ath- 
letic Club; 125-pound class, Robert Pearce, Okla- 
homa A. an<l M. ; 135-pound class, Lyle Morford, 
Cornell College, Iowa; 145-pound class, Arlie 
Tomlinson, Oklahoma A. and M. ; 155-pound class, 
Oswald Kapp, New York Athletic Club; 105- 
pound class. Jack Van Bebber, Oklahoma A. and 
M. ; 175-pound class, Conrad Caldwell, Oklahoma 
A. and M.; Unlimited, Robert Jones, University 
of Indiana. 

WVBTTEUBESa, vurt't6m-b5rk. A constitu- 
e nt sta te of the German Reich. See Germany. 

WYLLIE, William Lionel. A British water- 
color painter and etcher, died Apr. 6, 1931, in T.*on- 
don where he was born July 6, 1851. He attended 
the Royal Academy Schools, gaining fame as a 
marine painter in 1869 when “After a Storm: 
Time, Dawn” won the Turner medal. He was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy in 1889 
and an academician in 1907. His principal works 
through which he proved that there is still beauty 
and poetry in shipping despite the advent of steam 
and iron, include “The Winding Medway”; “Bar- 
ry Dock”; “The Liner’s Escort”; “Port of Scar- 
borough”; “Towing Past the City”; “I^ndou’s 
Water Gate” ; “Commerce and Sea Power” ; “Lon- 
don Bridge”; “The Port of London”; “The 
Spanish Armada”; “Trafalgar”; “Crippled but 
Unconquered”; “The Battle of the Nile”; and 
“Toil, Glitter, Grime, and Wealth on a Flowing 
Tide,” the latter two hung in the Tate Gallery. 

WYOMING. Population. According to the 
Fifteenth Census the population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 225,565; in 1920 it was 104,402. 
The native whites numbered 194,409 (1930), 164,- 
891 (1920); foreign-born whites, 19,658 (1930), 
25,255 (1920). Mexicans numbered 7174 in 1930; 
they had previously been classed with foreign-born 
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whites. Tliere were also, in 1930, 1250 Negroes, 
1845 Indians, 1020 Japanese and others of divers 
Pacific origins. The urban population — ^those liv- 
ing in communities of at least 2500-^rose to 70,- 
097 (1930), from 67,848 (1920). The rural, to 
155,468 (1020), from 137,054 (1020). 

Of 92,451 persons reported in 1930 to have gain- 
ful occupations, 30,827 were in agriculture; 11,- 
099 in manufacturing and mechanical Industries; 
12,161, in transportation; 8916, in trade; 7947 in 
coal mines, gas and petroleum extraction and 
other mines or quarries. Cheyenne, the capital, 
had 17,361 inhabitants in 1930; in, 1920, 13,829; 
Casper had 16,619 (1930), 11,447 (1920). 

Agbioultube. The accompanying table shows 
the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1931 and 1930: 


Crop Tear Aereage Prod, Bu. Valuo 

Hay, tame ... 1031 789,000 776,000 • $7,180,000 

1980 766,000 936,000* 8,618,000 

Sugar beets .. 1931 49,000 666,000* 

1980 46,000 646,000* 4,644,000 

Wheat 1931 243,000 2,146,000 980,000 

1930 343,000 4,014,000 1.987,000 

Corn 1931 186,000 1,963,000 879,000 

1930 192,000 3,662,000 2,880,000 

Potatoes 1931 82,000 3,360,000 1,612,000 

1930 23,000 8,460,000 2,688,000 

Barley 1981 08,000 1,668,000 627.000 

1080 130,000 2,600,000 1,144,000 

Oats 1931 98,000 1,764,000 664.000 

1930 140,000 3,160.000 1,134.000 


* Tons. 

Mineeal Production. Nearly one-half of the 
State’s total mineral production of 1929, by value, 
was derived from petroleum and about one-third 
from coal. I*etroleum production fell thereafter, 
by quantity, to 17,846,000 barrels for 1930, from 

19.314.000 for 1929; and by value, to $21,200,- 
000 (1930, estimated) from $24,700,000 (1929). 
Coal production, 6,631,000 short tons for 1930, 
was not at tlie same level as the 6,704,790 tons 
of 1929; the total for 1929, by value, was $17,- 
052,000. The output of natural gas was, in 
quantity, 44,648,000 M cubic feet for 1929 and 

47.490.000 M for 1928; in value, $3,850,000 for 
1929 and $3,527,000 for 1928. Extraction of gaso- 
line fi-om natural gas yielded 51,100,000 gallons 
in 1930 and 44,544,000 in 1929; by value $3,300,- 
000 (1930, estimated) and $3,241,000 (1929). 
The total value of the State’s mineral production 
was $61,237,407 for 1929; for 1928, $52,950,875. 

Manufactures. Federal Census data gathered 
in 1930 and covering the year 1929 gave the num- 
ber of the State’s manufacturing establishments 
as 251 (about 9 per cent more than the number 
for 1927). These establishments employed 6288 
wage earners (more by 12.7 per cent than had been 
employed in 1927). Wages paid to these earners 
amounted to $10,306,294 (exceeding those of 1927 
by about 11.4 per cent). Materials for manufac- 
ture, plus fuel and purchased electricity, cost 
$63,516,936 (falling slightly below the corre- 
sponding cost for 1927 ) . The manufactured prod- 
uct of 1929 totaled $96,466,461 (exceeding that of 
1927 by 13 per cent ) . Value added by manufacture 
was placed at $32,949,526. 

Finance. State expenditures of the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1930, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $5,969,- 
965 (of which $1,943,262 was for local educa- 
tion) ; for interest on debt, $78,616; for perma- 
nent improvements, $2,606,226; total $8,644,807 
(of whicn $3,618,836 was for highways, $1,297|634 


being for maintenance and $2,221,201 for con- 
struction), Revenues were $9,000,741. Of these, 
property and special taxes formed 21.4 per cent; 
departmental earnings and remuneration to the 
State for officers’ services, 7.3; sale of licenses, 
22.9 (including gasoline sale taxes amounting to 
$1,066,246). The State’s funded debt outstanding 
on Sept. 30, 1930, was $1,790,000, all for highways. 
Net of sinking-fund assets, it was $1,587,005. On 
a property valuation of $436,828,811 were levied 
in the year taxes of $1,613,658. 

Transportation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1,. 1931, 
was 2035.74. No additional line had been put 
in operation during the year preceding; the 
operation of 7.76 miles had been given up. In 
1931 were built 3.17 miles of new first track. 

Education. For the academic year 1930-31, 
the number of the State’s inhabitants of school 
age was reckoned as 69,238, of whom 49,002 were 
between the ages of 7 and 16 years. Of the 
school population, 1753 were listed as attending 
other than public schools. Those enrolled in the 
public schools numbered 55,412. Of these, 12,193 
were in high schools, and 14,272 in rural schools. 
School districts owned or, in some cases, rented, 
1474 school buildings; ungraded one-teacher 
schools numbered 1038; accredited high schools, 
117. The year’s expenditure for public-school edu- 
cation was $6,338,792. 

Legislation. The Legislature in its regular bi- 
ennial session enacted a law defining motor trucks 
and motor busses operating for hire on main high- 
ways thrice a week or more as common carriers ; 
it subjected such carriers to a tax of 2 mills on 
every ton-mile for trucks and of % mill on every 
passenger-seat-mile for busses. A series of ten 
statutes relating to insurance law were passed; 
the jurisdiction of the Insurance Commissioner 
was extended over companies as well as agents, 
and life insurance companies were prohibited from 
offering or issuing certificates or agreements 
promising returns as an inducement to the in- 
surer. The Legislature adopted a resolution call- 
ing for a State-wide referendum, to be held at the 
general election in November of 1932, on the ques- 
tion: “Do you favor repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment?” A measure to render it lawful to 
wager on horse races under the pari-mutuel sys- 
tem was passed but was vetoed by Acting Gover- 
nor Clark. 

Political and Other Events. Governor Frank 
C. Emerson died February 18. Secretary of State 
A. M. Clark, became Acting Governor on February 
19, to serve until the regular State election of 
1932. A boundary dispute with Idaho was sub- 
mitted to negotiators of the two States and to 
Robert Follansbee of the U. S. Geological Survey 
as Federal representative. A plan was broached, 
on behalf of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to purchase 
and donate to the Federal Government for a Na- 
tional park, many thousand acres in the Jackson 
Hole country. But the scheme was locally opposed 
as likely to wreck Teton County by withdrawal of 
property from the tax list. 

Officers. Governor, Frank C. Emerson (died 
February 18) ; Secretary of State and Acting 
Governor, A. M. Clark; Treasurer, H. R. Weston; 
Auditor, Roscoc Alcorn; Attorney-General, James 
A. Greenwood ; Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Katharine A. Morton. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Ralph Kimball; Associate Justices, Fred H. 
Blume and W. A. Riner. 
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WYOXIira, Univesbitt of. A State institu- 
tion of higher education in Laramie, founded 
in 1886. The enrollment for the summer session of 
1031 was 1060 and for the autumn term was 1247. 
The faculty numbered 150. The income for the 
year from State and local funds was $1,437,920, 
and from Federal and State grants for agricul- 
tural extension, $132,650. The library contained 
77,098 volumes. President, Arthur Griswold 
Crane, Ph.D. 

X-BAY DIAGNOSIS. See Subgebt, Proo- 

KESS OF. 

X-BAYS. See Chemistry; Physics. 

YACHTING. When Dorade dropped anchor 
at Plymouth, England, July 21, the biggest 
event of the 1931 yachting season had come to 
pass. The little yawl out of Larclimont, N. Y., 
sailed by her designer, Olin J. Stephens, Jr., and 
his father and brother, had beaten yachts three 
and four times her tonnage across the Atlantic 
in the international ocean race that started 
July 4 from Newport, R. I. She arrived at Plym- 
outh, England, two full days ahead of the 
lirst of her rivals and made the dangerous pas- 
sage across the North Atlantic in 17 days. The 
young skipper took the Great Circle course, 
steering north from Newport, while most of the 
rival boats were taken over the less dangerous 
southern Gulf Stream route. The voyage of Dor- 
ade constituted a record for small boat cross- 
ing of the Atlantic and is very liable to with- 
stand assault for many years. 8kal, owned by 
Richard F. Lawrence, took second place in the 
race, with the aid of her time allowance, and 
Dudley Woolf’s Highland Light was third. 

To show that the victory in the long sail 
across the Western ocean was not lucky, Dorade 
then won the 600-mile Fastnet race from Eng- 
land to the Irish coast and back. 

The deciding factor that made 1931 the great- 
est year on record for American ocean racing 
was the placing of two other United States boats 
in this Fastnet race. W. B. McMillan’s Water 
Gypsy finished second and George E. Roosevelt’s 
Mistress completed the rout of the British. Both 
Water Gypsy and Mistress also trailed Dorade 
in the Atlantic Ocean race. 

In the North Atlantic Fisherman’s Schooner 
Championship race, sailed off Halifax, N. 8., Oct. 
19 and 20, 1931, the defending schooner Bluenose 
of Lunenburg, N. S., retained its title by defeat- 
ing the challenger Gertrude Thehaud, of Glou- 
cester, Mass., in two straight races. The Achilles^ 
sailed by Eldon Trimingham, won the Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Club trophy on April 17, retain- 
ing the cup in home waters. 

In another important ocean race, in June, 
Charles W. Atwater’s Duckling, beat a fleet of 
40 yachts on the New London to Cape May run 
and captured the Cape May Trophy as well as 
the Class B prize. George W. Mixter’s Teragram, 
a schooner, made the best time among the larger 
boats and won the Class A prize, and Alfred F. 
Loomis’s little sloop. Hotspur, and Russell Grin- 
nell’s Rugosa, a yawd, garnered the smallest boat 
and racing boat class prizes respectively. 

The International Star Class races, sailed on 
Long Island Sound in September under the aus- 
pices of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, also 
resulted in a triumph for American boats. A 
record number of yachts (20) turned out for 
the races, representing England, Hawaii, France, 
Venezuela, Cuba, and all parts of the United 
States, After five races, studded by arguments. 


disqualifications, and wrangling, Colleen, from 
Southport, Conn., sailed by J. F. Watkins and 
William J. McHugh, won. 

YAKUTSK BEPUBLIC. See Siberia. 

YALE UNIVEBSITY. A nonsectarian in- 
stitution of higher education in New, Haven, 
Conn., founded in 1701. The enrollment for the 
autumn of 1931 was 5815, including 552 who 
were not candidates for degrees or certificates. 
Of those working for degrees or certificates, 888 
were in the graduate school, 1058 in Yale Col- 
lege, 630 in the Sheffield Scientific School. The 
faculty numbered 1470. 

The total endowment amounted to $93,705,551, 
and the income for the year was $8,532,824. The 
permanent endowment hinds were increased by 
$10,938,710 during the year, and $12,088,878 was 
received for buildings and income for special 
purposes. Gifts received during the year included : 
$1,500,000 for the Sterling Memorial Professor- 
ship Funds, establishing five additional profes- 
sorships; $1,750,321 as a bequest of Mary E. 
Hawley; and an additional $1,021,022 from the 
estate of the late Chauncey M. Depew. The uni- 
versity completed and occupied during the year 
the Sterling Law Buildings, the dormitory sec- 
tions of Pierson College and Davenport College, 
and the addition to the Sterling Hall of Medi- 
cine. Buildings wdiich were under construction 
at the close of 1931 included residential quad- 
rangles, Payne Whitney Gymnasium, Graduate 
School Sterling Quadrangle, and Sterling Divin- 
ity (Quadrangle. The library, including depart- 
mental libraries, contained more than 1,900,000 
volumes and pamphlets. President, James Row'- 
land Angell, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 

YANSON. See French India. 

YAP. See Caroline Islands. 

YEMEN. See Arabia. 

YESHIVA COLLEGE. The first and only 
college of liberal arts and science in the United 
States under Jewish auspices, for men only, 
founded in New York City in 1896. The enrollment 
in 1931 was 789. The faculty numbered 54. The in- 
come for the year was $176,000. The library con- 
tained 25,000 volumes and a collection of manu- 
scripts. President of the faculty, Bernard Revel. 

iUBKTOWN ANNIVEBSABY. See Ceie- 
BBATioNs; Parks, National.. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHBISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. An educational, social, physical, and 
spiritual movement for men and boys, which origi- 
nated in London in 1844 under the leadership of 
George Williams. In 1931, there were 10,266 local 
associations, unions, or fellowships with a mem- 
bership of 1,581,291 young men and boys in 54 
countries of the world. Thirty-six national move- 
ments of federated local associations are formally 
brought together in a World Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, with headquarters 
at 2 Rue de Montchoisy, Geneva, Switzerland. Dr. 
John R. Mott of New York City is the president 
of this alliance and W. W. Gethman of Geneva, 
Switzerland, its general secretary. 

These associations own and occupy 2074 build- 
ings, tlie net property value of which is $1,354,- 
347,601, and are supervised by 7179 employed 
officers. The largest number of Y. M. C. A.’s are 
found in Germany where there were in 1931 over 
3500 associations, but the largest number of 
Y. M. C. A. members are in the United States 
where there were in the same year 1,011,144 mem- 
bers. There are also in the United States the larg- 
est number of Y. M. C. A, buildings, with the 
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highest net property value of $239,114,000. The 
local associations in the United States in 1981 
numbered 1435, with 4530 employed officers and 
76,478 directors and committeemen. 

The headquarters of the assooiations in the 
United States is The National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United 
States of America, at 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. The officers in 1931 were: President, 
Dr. Georm B. Cutten; chairman of the general 
board, Adrian Lyon; and general secretary, Fred 
W. Ramsey. 

YOUNG PLAN. See Germany under History; 
Reparations and War Debts. 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. An organization and movement of 
which the purpose is to advance the physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, and spiritual interests of jroung 
women. The national executive organization is 
known as the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. 

In 1930 there were 1109 associations in the 
United States. There were also 65 branches for 
colored girls and women and 56 International 
Institutes, centres for foreign-born girls and 
women. The total Y. W. C. A. membership in the 
United States was 618,892. This figure does not 
include an approximate number of 100,000 student 
members. The largest single membership was 290,- 
280 Girl Reserves, the junior organization. There 
were listed 65,414 members in business and the 
professions and 57,556 in industrial ranks or em- 
ployed in domestic service, while 116,290 indi- 
vidual contacts were made through the Interna- 
tional Institutes. There were in January, 1931, 
3788 professional workers employed in the move- 
ment; 3490 were in local work, 205 were on the 
national staff, and 93 were in foreign countries. 

The value of real estate owned by the Y. W. C. A. 
in the United States was $79,081,395; 167 As- 
sociations reported a total endowment of $12,168,- 
676. The National Board received in 1930, from 
contribution sources and quota payments, $962,- 
072; from income on endowment, $243,446; and 
from income-producing sources, $949,960. Gross 
expenditures were $2,284,402. The endowment 
fund as of Dec. 31, 1930, amounted to $4,521,911 ; 
the approximate value of the National Board’s 
property was given as $4,317,320. 

The officers of the National Board in 1931 were: 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer, New York City, president; 
Miss Katharine Lamliert, New York City, sec- 
retaiy; Mrs. Samuel Murtland, New York City, 
tn'asurer. Ileadquaiters are at 600 Lexington 
Avenue, Now Y'ork City. 

YSAYE, 6'z6,'yc, Eug#:ne. A Belgian violinist, 
died in Brussels May 12, 1931. Born in Li4ge 
July 16, 1858, he received his early instruction 
from his father, a successful conductor and vio- 
linist, and later studied at the Li4ge Conservatory 
and under Wieniawski in Brussels and Vieux- 
temps in Paris. His first important engagement 
was as leader of B Use’s orchestra in Berlin, which 
appointment he resigned in 1881 so as to tour 
Europe in concert. In 1886 he became professor 
and director of the violin department at the Brus- 
sels Conservatory, where he also organized the 
celebrated Ysaye quartet and Soci4t4 de Concerts 
Ysaye. After his retirement from the conserva- 
tory in 1898, he devoted most of his time to exten- 
sive tours in Europe and America, and occasion- 
ally conducted orchestras, including the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra during 1918-22. 
He composed six violin concertos, variations QQ 


a theme by Paganini, three mazurkas for vio- 
lin, Po^me SUgiaque, Chant d^Hiver^ E^taee, 
and Divertimento for violin with orchestra, and 
EaU for a string trio. In 1931 his opera, Peter 
the Miner f was produced in Li4ge. 

YUGOSLAVIA. The official name attached 
by royal decree on Oct. 3, 1929, to the Balkan 
state formerly known as the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. Capital, Belgrade; 
reigning King in 1931, Alexander I. 

Area and Population. According to the pre- 
liminary census of 1931, the kingdom had an area 
of 96,737 square miles and a population of 13,- 
929,988, compared with 12,017,323 at the census 
of 1921. Serbian and Croatian arc the principal 
languages, the minor linguistic groups compris- 
ing Slovenes, Germans, Rumanians, Hungarians, 
and Albanians. The chief cities, with the esti- 
mated 1930 populations, are: Belgrade (Beograd), 

242.000 ( 111,740 in 1921 ) ; Zagreb (Agram), 185,- 
000 (108,338); Subotica, 100,000 (101,857); 
Sarajevo, 72,800 (66,317); Skoplje, 05,000 (41,- 
066) ; Novi Sad, 63,900 (39,147) ; and Ljubljana, 

60.000 (53,300). 

Education. Elementary education is compul- 
sory and those primary schools under the Minis- 
try of Education are free. During 1929-30 there 
were about 1,006,767 pupils in elementary schools, 
113,587 in secondary schools, and 13,544 in the 
universities at Belgrade, Zagreb, and Ljubljana. 

Production. About 85 per cent of the popula- 
tion are engaged in agriculture; lumbering and 
cattle raising are the other chief occupations. The 
chief crops in 1930, in bushels except as indicated, 
were: Wieat, 80,353,000; rye, 7,825,000; barley, 
18,574,000; oats, 19,034,000; corn, 136,395,000; 
potatoes, 53,466,000; sugar l^cts, 745,000 metric 
tons; lK*et sugar, 91,000 metric tons; tobacco, 31,- 

399.000 pounds; wine, 105,608,000 gallons; hemp 
fibre, 72,983,000 pounds; flax fibre, 24,275,000 
pounds. A continued agricultural depression re- 
sulted in an estimated decrease in the farmers’ 
annual purchasing power from about $317,000,- 
000 in 1925 to about $264,000,000 in 1931. 

The value of mineral production was 1,973,843,- 
000 dinars ($34,740,000) in 1929 and 1,596,017,- 
000 dinars ($28,090,000) in 1928. Out]>ut, in 
metric tons, of the chief minerals in 1930 was: 
Lignite, 5,292,000; copper (smelter), 24,463; lead 
(smelter), 10,050; zinc (smelter), 5441; bauxite, 
93,706; and iron ore, 430,658. Textiles, cement, 
paper, leather, flour, sugar, pottery, and carpets 
are leading manufactured products. 

Commerce. Imports for consumption were 
valued at $123,194,000 in 1930 ($133,668,000 in 
1929) and exports of Yugoslav products at $120,- 

007.000 ($139,422,000 in 1929). Imports in 1930 
declined 7.8 per cent and exports 14 per cent, as 
compared with 1929. Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and the United Kingdom were the 
chief sources of imports, while exports went prin- 
cipally to Italy, Austria, Germany, and Czecho- 
slovakia, in the order named. Imports from the 
United States in 1930 were $5,052,000 and ex- 
ports to that country $1,023,000. Cotton manu- 
factures, iron and steel, wool manufactures, and 
machinery were the leading imports, in order of 
value; wood for building, corn, eggs, crude cop- 
per, and wheat were the principal exports. Ex- 
ports (preliminary) for 1931 were valued at 

4.800.964.000 dinars; imports, 4,780,280,000 di- 
nars (1 dinar equaled $0.0176). 

Finance. Budget estimates for the fiscal years 
wd^d Mar, 31, 1931, and Mar. 31, 1932, balanced 
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at 13,348»000,000 dinars ($235,000^000) and 13r 
210,000,000 dinars ($232,000,000), respectively. 
A surplus was indicated for 1030-31. Declinine 
revenues in 1031-32 were offset by increased 
taxation, salary cuts, and the curtailment of pub- 
lic works, calculated to save more than 1,000,000,- 
000 dinars. The public debt on July 1, 1030, was 
estimated at 41,021,511,600 dinars (about $737,- 
818,600), compared with 31,280,382,000 dinars 
($660,603,100) on July 1, 1020. On May 8, 1031, 
the Yugoslav government secured a 7 per cent 
40-year loan of 1,025,000,000 French francs ($40,- 
180,000) from a foreign banking group in which 
French interests predominated. The loan was em- 
ployed in part to stabilize the dinar at $0.01761, 
effective June 28, 1031. 

CoMMUiacATlONS. In 1030 there were 6431 miles 
of railway line, practically all under state admin- 
istration; in 1031 an additional 106 miles were 
under construction. The new Pan6evo bridge over 
the Sava connecting Belgrade with the Banat 
was completed late in 1031. Highways in 1030 ex- 
tended 24,314 miles, of which about half were 
reported passable for motor cars. There were four 
main air lines, aggregating 1153 miles, and con- 
necting Belgrade, Zagreb, Saloniki, Skoplje, Sara- 
jevo, Pedgoritza, Susak, and Split (Spalato). 

Government. Under the Constitution adopted 
June 28, 1021, executive power was vested in the 
King and a Cabinet resnonsible to a single legis- 
lative chamber, called Warodna Skupshtina (Na- 
tional Assembly). By an executive decree issued 
Jan. 6, 1020, the King abolished the Constitution, 
dissolved the Skupshtina, and assumed all execu- 
tive powers, which he exercised through a cabinet 
appointed the following day. On Feb. 17, 1020, 
another royal decree established a supreme legis- 
lative council of 17 nominated members ( 1 1 Serbs, 
4 Croats, and 2 Slovenes). The administrative 
structure of the country was completely reor- 
ganized in October, 1929 (see 1929 Year Book). 
The Cabinet appointed Jan. 7, 1029, included: 
Premier and Minister of the Interior, Gen. Pera 
Zivkovitch ; Foreign Affairs, Dr. Voyislav Marin- 
kovitch; Defense, General Stevan Hajitch; Fin- 
Mcc, Stanko Shverljuga. Gen. Dragomir Sto- 
janovitch succeeded General Hajitch as Minister 
of War Apr. 6, 1931. 

History. The dictatorship proclaimed by King 
Alexander on Jan. 6, 1929, was ostensibly ended 
in 1931. On September 3, King Alexander promul- 
gated a new constitution, under which elections 
for a new bicameral Parliament were held Novem- 
ber 8, and the new Parliament convened in Bel- 
grade December 7. However, provisions of the 
Constitution and the regulations governing the 
elections gave rise to widespread charges that 
the new parliamentary regime was merely a 
screen for the continuation of the dictatorship. 

The Constitution was based on King Alex- 
ander’s concept of a unified nation forged from 
the diverse and mutually hostile elements in his 
kingdom. It recognized three official languages — 
Serb, Croat, and Slovene — and ^araxiteed in- 
dividual liberty, freedom of religion, of associa- 
tion, and of the press. However, it prohibited 
political parties based on racial rather than na- 
tional interests, such as the Croat Peasant party, 
and sports organizations like the aokols, which 
had encouraged political antagonism between 
Serbs and Croats. The new Parliament consisted 
of a senate, half of whose members were elected 
for six years and half appointed by the King 
for the same period, and a chamber of deputies 


elected for four years by universal direct suffrage. 
The Constitution empowered the King to dis- 
solve Parliament at will and to issue emergency 
decrees without parliamentary sanction. 

The electoral law, promulgated September 12, 
insured the victory of the Government candidates. 
It was designed primarily to promote the estab- 
lishment of a national Yugoslav party, corres- 
ponding somewhat to the Italian Fascist party. 
Voting was made public and the voter, if unknown 
to the local electoral committee, was first to be 
photographed, and his finger-prints taken. He was 
then required to state the party he wished to sup- 
port, the party leader, and his local candidate, 
before his vote was recorded. Moreover only na- 
tional lists were submitted to the voters, and 
lists failing to secure 50,000 votes received no 
mandates. The party securing the largest number 
of votes automatically secured two-thirds of the 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies. Opposition to 
these provisions and to the Government’s restric- 
tions on political meetings and election propa- 
ganda caused the opposition parties in Croatia 
and Serbia to boycott the elections. The Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, sought to force all those 
eligible to vote. 

Except for rioting by university students in 
Belgrade, the elections were fairly orderly. The 
Government parties won the election by default, 
but according to the Central Electoral Board a 
total of 2,324,645 votes were cast, comprising 42 
per cent of the electorate in Zagreb, 50 per cent 
in Dalmatia, and 70 per cent in Bosnia and Slo- 
venia. The assembling of the new Parliament on 
December 7 was marked by a demonstration of 
homage to King Alexander. Among its menihcrs 
were many leading figures in the old parties 
banned by the dictatorship. However, the develop- 
ment of a parliamentary opposition seemed jire- 
cluded by a provision of the electoral law pro- 
viding for the expulsion of any deputy who failed 
to support the party on whose list he had been 
elected. 

In a statement published in Paris May 6 by the 
League for the Rights of Man, Prof. Albert Ein- 
stein and Heinrich Mann, German novelist, 
charged the Yugoslav government with respon- 
sibility for the murder in Zagreb February 18 of 
Prof. Milan Sufflay, a professor of history in 
Zagreb University and a leader of the Croatian 
autonomist movement. The Yugoslav delegation 
to the International Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing in Washington on May 9 issued a blanket 
denial of the charge. 

Like its neighboring countiica, Yugoslavia ex- 
perienced difficulty in acquiring foreign exchange 
to meet its external obligations following the 
crisis in Great Britain, Germany, and Austria, 
and on October 8 all foreign-exchange transactions 
were placed under the control of the National 
Bank. Up to the end of 1931, the Yugoslav govern- 
ment had not accepted the Hoover moratorium 
proposal (see Reparations and War Debts). 
For Yugoslav participation in the second Balkan 
Conference, see Turkey under History, see Na- 
val Progress, Little Entente, Unemploymbi^. 

YUKON, ydl/kdn. A territory of the Domin- 
ion of Canada; bounded on the west by Alaska 
and stretching from British Columbia to the Arc- 
tic Ocean; constituted a separate political unit 
in 1898. Area, 207,076 square miles; the popu- 
lation at the 1931 census was 4230 (preliminary), 
compared with 4157 in 1921, or an increase of 
1,36 per cent. DHWson, the capital and largest 
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town> had 817 inhabitanta at the 1831 census. 
Mining is the principal occupation, and the chief 
minerals are gold, copper, silver, lead, and coal. 
The output of gold in the year ending Mar. 31, 
1930, was $660,220. Silver production for the 
calendar year 1020 totaled $2,250,000. Revenue 
for 1030 amounted to $257,615; expenditure to 
$256,004. At the head of the government is a gold 
commissioner and a territorial council of three 
elected members. Gold Commissioner in 1031, 
G. I. MacLean. 

ZANZIBAR PBOTECTOBATE. A British 
protectorate oflf the coast of Tanganyika in East 
Africa, comprising the islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, 
and adjacent small islands. The area of the island 
of Zanzibar is 640 square miles and of Pemba, 
380 square miles; their respective populations, 
at the census of 1024, were 128,000 and 88,601. In 
1021 the protectorate contained 270 Europeans, 
mostly English, and 12,000 British Indian sub- 
jects, who controlled most of the trade of East 
Africa. Zanzibar, the capital, had 38,700 inhabit- 
ants. The protectorate is the world’s chief source 
of cloves, the annual production approximating 

10.343.000 lbs. Preliminary figures for 1930 
placed imports at $6,640,000 and exports at $9,- 
050,000. 

Government revenue for the year 1929 totaled 
£494,000 and expenditure £507,000. The public 
debt at the beginning of 1030 stood at £100,000; 
the sinking fund at £107,908. The . nominal 
ruler in 1931 was Sultan Seyyid lUialifa bln 
Harub. Actual control rested with the British 
Resident. Resident in 1931, R. S. D. Rankine. 

ZINC. The world’s production of zinc in 1931 
was estimated at 1,131.000 short tons, an aver- 
age daily output of 3096 tons, as compared with 
1,56.3,049 tons, an average daily output of 4282 
tons in 1930. The United States, as usual, led in 
production in 1931 with an estimated output of 

300.000 tons, followed by Poland with 165,000 
tons; Belgium, 153,000 tons; Canada, 120,000 
tons; France, 69,000 tons; Australia, 60,000 tons; 
Germany, 51, .500 tons; Mexico, 38,000 tons; Great 
Britain. 22,000 tons; and Rhodesia, 7700 tons. 

According to the IJ. S. Bureau of Mines, the 
output of primary metallic zinc from domestic 
ores in the United States was 40 per cent lower 
than in 1930 and was the lowest production on 
record since 1921, following a decline of 20 per 
cent in output in 1930. 

The average monthly price of prime western 
zinc at St. Louis was 4.03 cents a pound in Jan- 
uary. From this figure the average declined stead- 
ily to 3.31 cents a pound in May, rose to 3.00 
cents in July, held fairly well in July and August 
and dropped steadily again to a low for the year 
of 3.15 cents in December. The average quoted 
price for 1930 was 4.56 cents a pound. The average 
selling price of all grades of zinc in 1930, as re- 
ported to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, was 4.8 cents 
a pound. See Metallurgy. 

ZIONISM. See Jews ; Palestine. 

ZOG I. King of Albania. See Albania. 

ZONING. See City and Regional Plann^q. 

ZOOLOGY, General. The American Society 
of Zoologists under the presidency of Fernandus 
Payne, met at New Orleans during Convocation 
week of 1931-32 with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Meetings were 
held in co5peration with Section F (Zottlogy) of 
the A. A. A. S., of which R. W. Hegner as Vice 
President, was Chairman. In September the 
British Association for the Advancement of 


Science held its centennial celebration in Lon- 
don.^ E. B. Poulton as President of the Zoblogy 
section gave, as his presidential address, "One 
Hundred Years of Evolution” in which he re- 
iterated his well known views on the subject of 
mimicry and natural selection. Instead of the 
reading of general papers, symposia on special 
topics were held each day by the Zoblogy section. 
Two popularly written but authoritative works 
covering the greater part of the field of Biology 
are The Science of Life by H. G. and G. P. Wells, 
and J. Huxley; and Life by P. Geddes and J. A. 
Thomson. The latter attempts to cover less ground 
than the former, but goes rather more deeply into 
each subject treated. 

As a direct continuation of the Bermuda Bi- 
ological Station which had been in operation for 
a long time, the Bermuda Biological Station for 
Research was incorporated a few years ago and 
in 1931, with the cooperation of the Bermuda 
Government and the Rockefeller Institute pur- 
chased for a permanent laboratory the property 
formerly known as the Shore Hills Hotel at St. 
Georges, Bermuda. This insures the Corporation 
an adequate laboratory for all-the-year -round re- 
search. The laboratory was open for a part of the 
summer of 1031. In the early fall the Trustees 
announeed that Dr. J. F. G. Wheeler of London, 
England, had been elected Director of the Station. 

The Daniel Giraud Elliot medal for the most 
meritorious work of the year in Zoology or Pale- 
ontology was awarded by the National Academy 
of Sciences to Professor H. F. Osborn for his 
researches on "Titanotheres of Ancient Wyoming, 
Dakota, and Nebraska.” 

No biologist would claim that with our present 
knowledge we could produce living matter in the 
laboratory. In this connection, however, some ex- 
periments by Crile are of interest ( Science 
Suppl.), Lipoids from brain tissue, proteins and 
mineral salts were brought together on glass 
slides and in a few minutes masses of material 
formed which gave startling resemblances to the 
appearance and behavior of living matter. These 
resemblances lay along the lines of electric po- 
tential, stainability, movement, etc. In appearance 
these bodies were so similar to protozoa that in 
many cases it would not have seemed impossible 
to arrange them in their appropriate taxonomic 
position. A much debated question is whether the 
central bodies or centrosomes are really perma- 
nent cell organs or are artifacts of only temporary 
interest and existence. Wilson and Huettner 
{Science, 73, p. 447), reported on a study of the 
cells of Drosophila and found that their centro- 
somes are permanent cell organs, responsible for 
the formation of the asters and continuous from 
generation to generation. They considered that 
this is not limited to this particular insect but 
applies to all animals. 

It is generally btdieved that "vestigeal” organs 
represent structures which once were functional 
but have degenerated in correlation with loss of 
function. Bromann (Anat. Anz., 72, p. 330 ), with 
especial reference to a vestigeal marsupium in 
the human embryo, argued that this is not a de- 
generated organ but is due to the presence in 
the germ plasm of genes which are not strong 
enough to bring it to full development and hence 
is small and soon disappears in the developing 
embryo. It is generally held that sex in animals 
is determined by the chromosomal condition of 
the fertilized egg. Geddes and Thomson {Life, 
see above), adhere to the position taken by them 
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over 40 years {Evolution of Sew, 1880 ), 
that sex is determined by the metabolic condition 
of the embryo. If this metabolism is preponder- 
ently constructive (anabolic), the individual will 
be female, if destructive (katabolic), it will be 
male. Sex determination is therefore physiologi- 
cal rather than cytological, and it might be rea- 
sonable to expect eventually to be able to deter- 
mine in advance the sex of any given embryo. 

Oenetics. In genetics the usual amount of re- 
search was carried on, though as is natural, the 
problems now being attacked are so technical 
that it is difficult to summarize their results in 
any popular fashion. None have in anv way modi- 
iiod the general principles involved in earlier 
statements concerning Mendel ism. In these experi- 
ments it is customary to isolate a mutation and 
to breed this with other mutations or with the 
original race. Since in either case the two arc 
recognizably different it is possible to determine 
the laws of transmission of these characters 
through later generations. A mutation may be 
defined as a variation from the original form 
which has suddenly appeared, which is heritable 
in later generations and whic^ breeds true when 
inbred. 

In crossbreeding the hybrid of the first genera- 
tion may or may not resemble one parent, but 
in later generations a definite proportion of each 
will resemble each of the original ancestors. Ex- 
ceptionally a “permanent hybrid** appears which 
breeds completely true to its hybrid character 
for an indefinite number of generations, but may, 
under exceptional conditions break up into one 
or the other of the ancestral forms. It is obvious 
that if the history of the race were unknown, this 
might appear to be a mutation but that it really 
would be something quite diflferent and not good 
material for experimentation. In a number of 
publications Jeffries has asserted that Drosophila 
is really a hybrid and therefore conclusions drawn 
from experiments with it are inaccurate. Accord- 
ing to Jeffries who is a botanist, plant hybrids 
may easily be differentiated from pure bred by 
the peculiar behavior of certain chromosomes dur- 
ing the reducing divisions and he asserted {Am. 
Nat., 65, p. 19), that since precisely similar 
phenomena appear in Drosophila the latter must 
also be hybrid. He found further support for this 
belief {Am. Nat., 65, p. 481 ), in a study of reduc- 
tion in the Liver Fluke Fasciola. 

In human society it has been thought that lead 
poisoning of the parent as happens to workers 
in certain industries, produces abnormal or 
diseased conditions in the offspring. Experimen- 
tally determined evidence along this line was re- 
ported by Colin {Jour. Ewp. ZoU., 60, p. 427), 
who fed weighed amounts of lead acetate to 58 
male and 5 female guinea pigs, the experiments 
extending over a period of four years. In none 
of these cases was there any evidence of transmis- 
sion of the effects of the poison to the offspring 
of the treated individuals. Identical twins (i.e., 
twins resembling one another so closely that it 
is diflScult to tell them apart and always of the 
same sex), have been shown to arise from the 
division of a single egg, this mode of origin being 
responsible for their resemblances since tliey arise 
from the same combination of parental germ 
lasm. It is obvious that “Siamese** twins must 
ave come from the division of an egg, but a 
puzzling feature from the standpoint of the above 
theory is that they generally are more or less 
different from one another in most characteristics. 


Newman, who'' has made an especial study of 
twinning, explains the discrepancy {Jour. Hered., 
22, p. 201) on the ground that identical twins 
arose at an early stage of the developing egg, when 
bilateral symmetry had not appeared and each 
half of the egg had not begun to form its ap- 
propriate portion of the embryo, while in the case 
of the Siamese twins this division came much 
later, at a time when tlie two halves had differenti- 
ated much farther and become more unlike. 

Among insects a condition known as gynan- 
dromorphism sometimes occurs in which one side 
of the body has the appearance of one sex, the 
other side of the other. Here this condition is 
explained by the assumption that the chromo- 
somes which determine sex are separated during 
the early development so that one side gets those 
for one, the other for the opposite, sex. Lillie 
{Science, 74, p. 387) described similar gynan- 
dromorphs in birds in which, because the sex is 
4etermined by hormones, the above explanation 
would not hold. If a female determining hormone 
is present, the bird will be a female, if absent, a 
male, and the former would be true even if one 
side of the animal had the male determining 
chromosomes. Basing his conclusions on the re- 
sults obtained after injecting this female hormone 
into birds, Lillie concluded that the gyiiandro- 
morphs were due to a combination of ovarian 
deficiency resulting in feeble hormones and a 
rapid growth of one side which because of this 
rapid growth was not affected by the hormone. 
The more rapidly growing portion which in the 
birds under discussion resulted in an hypertrophy 
of that side, became male, the other female. 

Goldschmidt, who had worked for years on the 
roblcm of intersexuality in insects, summarized 
is results in Quarterly Review of Biology C, p. 
125. 

Evolution. The question as to the validity of 
the Lamarckian factor in evolution has been called 
a “perennial problem’* in earlier Year Books. 
McBride, an English zoologist, in 1931 was one 
of the leading advocates of Lamarckism. In an ad- 
dress {Nature Supplement, June, 1931) he dis- 
cussed some of the generally accepted “proofs” of 
evolution and argued that all of these indicate 
that “habit is the driving force in evolution.” In 
his opinion to say that species survive through 
selection is mereiy to state a truism, the real 
problem being hidden in the word “variation** or 
“change,” and the way these changes arise. He 
cited several cases in insects to sustain his posi- 
tion that habit is the cause of change, the most 
striking one being experiments by Mctalnikoff on 
Galleria, a moth whose caterpillars feed on bees- 
w’^ax. This insect is susceptible to cholera attacks 
but may be made immune by the use of serum. 
Metalnikoff treated one-half of a brood with 
serum and infected all with the cholera germ. 
None of the unprotected members survived, but 
in subsequent generations treated in this same 
fashion there was an increase in the number of 
survivors of the unprotected forms from 30 per 
cent in the third filial generation to 42 per cent 
in the sixth and 75 per cent in the ninth. 

McBride assumed that every action has an ef- 
fect on some nuclei, and made the further asser- 
tion that any cell of the embryo may become a. 
germ cell. Thus the affected cell may be in a po- 
sition to pass its acquired characters on to its. 
descendants. If an activity is continued over 
many generations the new infiuences will be ex- 
erted on all of the cells until eventually the new 
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character appears without needing an external 
stimulug. 

Basing his conclusions on his researches on 
Titanotheres and Proboscidians (see above), Os- 
born {Science, 73, p. 548 and 74, p. 657) declared 
that evolution could never have progressed 
through the agencies of sudden changes in genes 
as is assumed by the modern mutationists, but 
that both ‘'biochemical and biophysical evolution 
is along continuously adaptive and creative 
lilies.’^ Continuous hard work along the lines of 
maximum resistance is essential to setting an 
organism in evolutionary motion or acceleration. 
It becomes static when resistance diminishes and 
retrogressive when resistance disappears. 

The study of fossils which cover millions of 
years reveals which organs are static and which 
are dynamic and only by this sort of study can 
wo get evidence as to the methods of evolution. 
Mutations in sucii animals as the fruit fly are 
too evanescent to lie of any value in explaining 
the process. An important part of Osborn’s theory 
is the concept of a creational force not to be con- 
fused with '‘entelechy,” “holism,” or any of the 
other internal jierfocting principles which are 
metaphysical anticijiations of the order of nature, 
but is jiurely inductive or post-observational. The 
word ”ai istogenesis” is suggested for use as the 
designation of this principle until a better single 
term signifying “the creative origin of the adap- 
tive” can be found. 

CtKiJENTERATEH. On the assumption that reef 
building corals cannot grow at greater depths 
than about 20 fathoms, theories of the mode 
of formation of coral reefs ha\e had difficulty 
in explaining liow these r(H*fs could have been 
built in deep \>atcr. Setchell (See Yeah Bckik 
for 1928), from the standpoint of a botanist, 
claimed that the limestone-depositing alg® 
which glow at greater depths than corals, are 
responsible for the necessary building up of the 
reef base. A similar position was taken by Gai- 
diner (Saturc, 127, p. 867) who considered 
that Iniiestone-depositiiig sea weeds and alg® 
aie of most irnpoitance in reef formation. The 
greatest depth at which this formation of reefs 
(‘an start is that at which photosynthesis ceases, 
which is GO fathoms for plants and 40 for ani- 
mals. The zo().\anthell® or alg® which live in 
the tissues of corals absorb COa and N and give 
off O, though Gardiner considers the CO, absorp- 
tion is negligible in amount. On the other hand, 
boring alga» are important agents in the disinte- 
gration of coral reefs. 

Flatworms. Paragonimus, a lung fluke, has 
been known since 1894 to infest cats, dogs, and 
pigs in North America but its life history has 
been unknown. Tlie finding of it in a mink led 
to the assumption that the intermediate host is 
an aquatic animal and Wallace {Science, 73, p. 
481 ) found what were suspected to be inter- 
mediate stages ill the crayfish OamharuH im- 
munvs spinirosfrts from a small creek near 
Minneapolis, Minn. The suspicion was verified 
by feeding cysts of the fluke to cats in which 
the characteristic Paragonimus later developed. 

Nematodes. Students of the hookworm have 
been puzzled to account for the amount of 
an®mia which appears in patients attacked by 
this disease for while the worms suck the blood 
of the host, it was not thought that the amount 
drawn in this fashion could be enough to ac- 
count for the serious an®mic condition. Wells 
{Science, 73, p. 16), first by a chance observa- 


tion and later by experiments on an®Btheti 2 ed 
dogs, demonstrated that when feeding, blood 
is passed through the alimentary canal of the 
worm and discharged as blood from its intestine. 
Under the conditions of the experiment it was 
estimated that if there were 1000 worms pres- 
ent in the dog’s intestipe, as much as 300 mm 
of blood per day might be drawn off in this 
fasliion, in addition to what was digested by the 
worm. While this does not prove that a similar 
condition exists in man, it docs indicate that 
this possibility should be considered in dealing 
with this disease. 

Annelids. Lieber. {ZobJ, Anz,, 96, p. 265) 
described a polychactoiis annelid of the genus 
hycaetopftie living in the creNices of bark and 
in the soil underneath coconut trees in Am- 
boina in tile Malay Archi]>elago. These occur at 
a distance of over 2 kilometers from salt water 
and will live in fresh water hut die very quickly 
in salt. 

Insects. L. 0. Howard, the eminent entomolo- 
gist and former Head of the U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology, stated in The Insect Menace, the 
reasons for the jiessimistic stand taken by most 
entomologists concerning the relation of insects 
to human welfare. He estimated tliat in the 
Ignited States alone, the annual loss to agricul- 
ture to be $2,200,000,000, with large addi- 
tions to be made to this sum from other injurious 
activities csjiecially as related to the tiansmis- 
sion of diseases. Like most entomologists he was 
not inclined to give as much credit to birds as 
defense agents against insects as the ornitholo- 
gists demand, largely because it is generally 
recognized that the most efiicient I'ontrol of in- 
juricniH insects is by means of other insects 
whi(»h prey upon them and inscct-fceding birds 
do not discriminate between the two. 

An interesting solution of an insect ])roblem 
was work(*d out in Fiji and reported in a gov- 
ernment publication. {Coconut Moth in Fiji, 
Totbil, Taylor, and Paine.) A moth, Levuana 
iridescens eating the leaves of the coconut 
to such an extent as to kill the trees and no 
enemy was known for the insect. It w'as dis- 
covered that a related moth, Artona catocrantha 
was parasitized by a fly Ptychomia remota and 
experiments showed that the lly would attack 
the Levuana with equal success. The importa- 
tion and acclimatization of the parasite was 
followed by a very complete control of the pest. 

W’hile it w'ould seem the most reasonable as- 
sumption to suppose that sense organs of in- 
sects are located on the antenn®, various ob- 
servers have placed them on the bases of the 
wings or on the legs. Minnich {Jour. Esop. Zool., 
60, p. 121) decided that in the blow’fly CaUi^ 
phora, the outer marginal hairs of the oral lobes 
are gustatory in function. As compared with 
other sense organs located on the legs, these 
are less sensitive to saccarhose and more sensi- 
tive to lactose. Valentine {Jour. Exp. Zobl., 
58, p. 166) decided that the organs for sex 
discrimination in the meal worm Tenebrio, are 
located on the antenn®. In this insect the males 
react very decidedly to the sex odor of the female 
and this reaction follows after the removal of 
sense organs located on the legs but will not 
do BO if the antenn® are cut aw'ay. The organs 
in (luestion lie in the terminal four segments 
of the antenna. If these segments are removed 
from the antenna the male will react by circus 
movements toward the female. 
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Clark (/Sfoi. Mon,, Aug., p. 178) stated that 
in the vicinity of Washington, D. 0. the western 
orange clover-butterfly Colias phUodice is driv- 
ing out the local yellow olover-butterfly O, 
eurytheme. This is accomplished by the aggres- 
siveness of the former spemes which annoys both 
sexes of the latter and drives the males away 
from the breeding places. Schmuoker (Biol. Zent., 
51, p. 16) described a peculiar asymmetry in the 
punctures made by bumble bees In the flowers 
of Salvia, when gathering nectar. All of the in- 
dividuals of one colony will puncture either the 
right or left side of the flower and apparently 
rarely or never attack both sides. A relation- 
ship between butterflies and rabbits similar to 
the one described many years ago by Darwin 
and Huxley between bees and old maids in 
England was described by Harrison {VaMculum, 
May, p. 68). The small copper butterflies depend 
for their food on sorrels which thrive best among 
the scrapings and burrows of rabbits. Thus the 
insects are most abundant where there are rab- 
bits. Hertweek [Zeit. /. Wiea. Zodl., 139, p. 659) 
noted that in spite of the amount of attention 
given to the genetics of the fruit fly Drosophila 
little is known of its internal anatomy. In this 
publication he gave an account of its nervous 
system and sense organs. 

Arachnids. Gudger (Nat, Hist,, Jan.-Feb., 
p. 58) recorded further cases where spiders 
caught and ate fish, in the case of the one 
photographed in this article, the fish being 
much longer than the spider. In one case cited 
the disappearance of some pig^ny sun-fish from 
an aquarium was explained by the presence of 
spiders on a plant leaf which overhung the 
aquarium. Bonnet {Bull, Soo, Nat, Hist, Tou^ 
louse, 50, p. 237 ) found that in spiders there are 
from four to twenty-two moults, the number de- 
pending on the size of the spiders. The time 
between moults depends on the temperature and 
food supply. Spiders have a complex mechanism 
for autotomy. 

Fibres. An important innovation in the tech- 
nique of fisheries investigation has been inau- 
gurated by the University College of Hull, Eng- 
land, whose Department of Zoology has been 
expanded to cover Oceanography {Nature, 127, p. 
911). Instead of sending out a single vessel to 
cruise for the collection of data relating to fish- 
eries it is proposed to equip commercial vessels 
with the apparatus necessary to secure plank- 
ton and other measurements and thus to secure 
data more or less contemporaneously over a wide 
range of sea. 

Fish in a brook where there is a definite cur- 
rent orient themselves so as to head upstream, 
keeping up enough of a fin movement to counter- 
act the effect of the current; thus holding tlieir 

P osition with reference to the bed of the stream. 

'hat this is a response to visual stimuli has 
been claimed and was corroborated by Claussen 
{Ecology, 12, p. 541 ), who moved a paper painted 
in alternate black and white strii^s, along the 
bottom and back of a glass aquarium in which 
the fish were kept. Although there could be no 
current in the aquarium, the fish oriented them- 
selves with reference to the movement of the 
stripes and moved with them, definitely prov- 


ing that this is a case of orientation through 
optical stimulation. 

Birds. Muller ( Univ, of California Puh, in 
Zoblogy, 38, p. 2) gave a revision of the shrikes 
of the genus Lanius, with accounts of their natu- 
ral history. Earlier students of birds have re- 
ported that at the approach of the 'breeding 
season the male bird preempts a ''territory*' 
within which he will tolerate no other bird 
and into which he will attract the female for 
nest building and care of the young. Muller 
stated that in the shrike this attempt at control 
of a territory does not cease after the young 
birds are reared but that each bird tries to 
control a definite area for its own feeding ground. 
The female is the more active in courtship and 
apparently does all of the work of building a 
nest as well as of incubating. In the latter proc- 
ess she is fed by the male, though she may take 
short flights for food collecting. 

In the matter of food, shrikes will follow the 
line of least resistance, taking whatever they 
can find that is most abundant and will show 
more interest in moving objects than in quiet 
ones. The habit of impaling food on thorns arose 
because the claws of the bird are too weak to 
hold food while eating and the thorns give it 
proper support. No element of '‘cruelty** is in- 
volved in catching and impaling fo*od that the 
bird does not want, but simply an uncompleted 
instinctive action started by the sight of food, 
but not finished because the' bird is not hungry. 
Neu {Biol, Zent, 61, p. 18) discussed whether 
birds who swim under water make any use of 
their wings in swimming. His own observations 
on two species of Podiceps failed to show any use 
of the wings in this process. 

The subject of bird migrations was discussed 
by Grinnell {Auk, 48, p. 22) in which he called 
attention to the constant activities of even ‘the 
most sedentary birds and compared the Arctic 
tern with Fo8ter*8 tern, two rather closely re- 
lated species. The former in its migrations 
makes an annual circuit of 22,000 miles while 
the latter does not migrate. 

Mammals. The American Gray Squirrel has 
been introduced into England w^ith the same re- 
sult that has followed introduction of new spe- 
cies in other places. Middleton {Proc, Zo6l. Soc., 
London, 1930, p. 3) recorded that it had become 
a great pest in the localities where it has be- 
come acclimated and bids fair to spread to the 
whole country. It robs birds nests and does much 
damage in woodlands by biting plant shoots 
and ty girdling limbs. Whitney { Jour, Mammal., 
12, p. 29) corrected the popular notion that rac- 
coons wash their food before eating it, with the 
definite statement that this does not happen. 
They will catch fish at the water's edge, but will 
not carry other food there. 

ZTTIDEB ZEE. See Netherlands, The. 

ZX7LT7LAND, zdb'ldb-land. A portion of the 
Province of Natal in the Union of South Africa, 
to which it was annexed Dec. 30, 1807. Area, 10,- 
427 square miles; population in 1911, 219,606; 
in 1921, 3986 Europeans and 254,371 non- 
Europeans; in 1926, 5214 Europeans. There are 
extensive sug^r and tea plantations. See South 
Africa, Union or, for statistics on Natal. 










